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POLYANTHA OR MINIATURE ROSES. 
This charming class of Roses, of which we have 
now a large selection, is of much value for 
making large masses in the garden or as edgings 
to beds of other Roses. They are excellent 
antumnals, flowering with the utmost freedom, 
the various types displaying a range of delicate 
colours. Paquerette is the best known; its 
panicles of small, double, and pure-white flowers 
are familiar in many gardens. Then we have 
the soft rose-coloured Mignonette, a delightful 
little flower, the delicate rose shading changing 
with age to white, and the small double blooms 
borne freely in dense clusters. Perle d’Or is a 
pretty Rose; it is just as free as the others, 
and the flowers are individually of exquisite 
shape, nankeen-yellow in colour, set off by an 
intense orange centre. It is a gem for button¬ 
holes or dainty decorations. Not so well known 
ai this is Milo. Josephine Borland, a beautiful 
Rose, with flowers larger than usual in this 
class, and white, shaded with pink ; it is very 
free, and blooms for a long season. Red Pet 
is a good Rose, nlso its white counterpart, 
White Pet, a very double flower. Mme. Alega- 
tiere has large light cherry-rose flowers; and 
Gloire de Poly ant ha, which is one of the best of 
all, has deep-rose blooms, white in the centre, 
and well formed, the petals each like a little 
shell. A row of it should be in every garden ; 
the plant is smothered with bloom. Golden 
Fairy does not seem to make such a strong 
growth as the others. It reminds one of 
Perle d’Or, but the beautifully-shaped flowers 
are not so yellow. George Pernet has large 
flowers for its race, but none the worse on that 
account. They are of a rosy shade, shot with 
yellow, and change with age to quite a peach 
tint. Another very fine kind is Anna Marie de 
Montravel, which is one of the best of the Poly- 
anthas. It is delightful in the Cheshuut 
nursery, where there is a row of strong plants, 
almost hidden with the quantity of white, full, 
imbricated flowers. Somo of the shoots bend 
with the weight of the dense clusters of blooms. 
Blanche Rebatel has carmine flowers, with a 
trace of rose in them; it is very free and dis¬ 
tinct. Clothilde Soupert is a useful Polyantha 
Rose ; it is veiy dwarf, compact, and exception¬ 
ally free; the flowers are pearly-white, except 
in the centre, which is of a pretty rose tint. 
They are comparatively large and vary in shade, 
but this variability constitutes a delightful 
feature. E. 


1356.— Pruning a Marechal Kiel 

Rose. —I find it beet to prune this lovely Rose 
directly it has done flowering ; but if “ W. P.” 
has allowed his plant to grow on until now the 
days are on the wane, he had better adopt a 
different plan—viz., thin out the shoots and 
retain the best, for if he were to cut as 
hard back as I do and trust entirely to young 
wood, the chances are that he would not get the 
growths sufficiently ripened to flower well, as 
the flowering of Roses, like that of many other 
plants, depends more on the maturation or 
thorough ripening of the wood than on its size 
and strength, and very gross shoots are more 
difficult to ripen thoroughly than modi 
sized wood; therefore, 
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ery gross shoots are more 
loroughly than moderate* 


practised, it should be done as early in the 
season as possible, so that the young growths 
may hc.ve the full benefit of summer heat, not 
only to grow, but especially to ripen that 
growth. The conditions mentioned by “ W. P.” 
are favourable to the well-beiug of this beautiful 
Rose ; but a great deal depends on the mode of 
pruning adopted, and, as a rule, the plan of 
cutting hard back, so as to rely solely on the 
young wood, is the best, for both quantity and 
and quality of the bloom, which are certainly 
finer on the strong one-year-old shoots than 
those produced on the older wood. Marechal 
Niel does not flower anything like so freely a 
second time as Gloire de Dijon, which is one of 
the most perpetual-flowering of all Roses, either 
under glass or in tho open ; but the great de¬ 
mand and high price obtained early in the 
season for good Marechal Niels cause it to be 
one of the most largely-grown of all Roses, and 
many rely on young plants as well as young 
wood, treated exactly the same as pot-Vines— 
viz , long, single rods that flower at every 
bud.-J. G. H. 

1512.—Gutting back a Marechal Niel 
Rose- —I think you are unnecessarily anxious 
about your plant. Seeing that it is doing so well, 
I advise you to let it alone. It is evidently 
in a very vigorous condition. With regard 
to pruning, continue your past treatment. 
As I imagine you prune in November, if you 
require advice how to cut it at that time, I 
may tell you that the young shoots which have 
flowered should be cut back to within two or 
three buds of the old wood, leaving the latter 
naked, like Vine-rods, after they are pruned on 
the Bpur-system.—J. 0. C. 

1506.— Qloire de Dijon Rose not 
blooming. —It is not unusual for this Rose to 
discontinue to flower when the roots are grow¬ 
ing in a poor soil and the branches reaching to 
a good height. Dig up and manure the border 
well at once, and early next spring cut the old 
growth down, the oldest branches to 2 feet, and 
the younger ones to 1 foot. This treatment will 
cause young shoots to spring out at various 
points with which yon will be able to cover the 
wall again, probably before next summer is 
gone.—J. C. C. 

- “K. M. L.’s” experience of that most 

famous of Roses, Gloire ae Dijon, is so unusual 
that there is reason to fear it is in this case 
grafted on a Manetti-stock, which has still an 
assertive vitality of its own. An old-established 
plant, 16 feet high, with only 6 blooms, is so 
opposed to its nature, and, again, the following 
year “ nothing but leaves,” strongly points to a 
diversion of the sap. Last year, probably, the 
Manetti obtained an ascendency, and this year 
reigns supreme. Some years ago I asked a 
gardener (somewhat slyly, I fear) what Rose he 
had growing on the house ? He said, “ Gloire, 
but it never flowered.” The whole of it was 
Manetti-wood. Some Rose-growers even now 
contend for this stock, but in the opinion of 
others the late respected Mr. Rivers, of Saw- 
bridge worth, led the way to a widespread dis¬ 
appointment in private gardens by the introduc¬ 
tion of this stock. My Gloire is about 18 feet 
high; it is never manured, but produces annually 
about 200 perfect blooms from mid-May to mid- 
June, and at the end of July is in full flower 
again, producing nearly 100 blooms. At this 


lime (19th August) it is covered with new 
blossom-buds in perfect health and young 
foliage, and in September and October will afford 
abundance of good flowers. It never lacks 
moisture, and is not overrun with other growth. 
Ab the flowers open they are cut, whether good 
or not, and it is never allowed to make a seed-pod, 
and it is kept clear of all barren and useless or 
unhealthy wood. The common fault with this 
Rose is that it blossoms itself to exhaustion.— 
C. E., Lyme Reyis 

1498 —Gloire de Dijon Rose in a 
greenhouse.—I do not think myself that 
Gloire de Dijon is worthy of being grown under 

f ;lass, especially where there is only room enough 
or one plant. I would rather plant Marshal 
i Niel or Climbing Niphetos. In either cose you 
should make a good border for the roots. It 
should be at least 3 feet long and 2 feet wide, 
and the same in depth. To destroy greenfly on 
Roses, dissolve 2 ounces of soft-soap in one gallon 
of warm water, and either dip or syringe the 
growth that is affected with the liquid. Do this 
| when the house is closed at night.— J. C. C. 
1467.— Aspect for a Rose garden.— 

The Rose garden should be so placed os to get 
as much sunshine as possible, especially for 
Tea Roses. Having decided upon the design, 
unless the subsoil is a porous one, it should be 
drained 3 feet deep, and afterwards all the beds 
should be trenched 3 feet deep, and manured at 
the same time. The beds for Teas shoula be 
raised a little above the natural level, and the 
soil made lighter and richer. The sooner all 
such work is done now the better, so that the 
soil may be properly aerated for planting in 
November. I do not like the formal Rose 
garden, as the plants thrive and look so much 
better when planted in groups of considerable 
size. There should, if possible, be some shelter 
from strong winds, as the flowers are soon 
damaged in exposed situations by the winds. 
If the land is very light a dressing of clay will 
be an advantage. On the other hand, the appli¬ 
cation of lighter substances will be desirable. Tho 
beds or borders should be worked over several 
times before planting in November, to get the 
soil well mixed.—E. H. 

1435.— Rose bushes in distress.— It is 

really a matter for surprise that anyone suffers 
his Rose bushes to be disfigured by sulphur, 
which rarely effectually checks mildew, when we 
have so much better a remedy in sulphide of 
potassium, which most surely arrests the pro¬ 
gress of this pest without disfiguring the plants, 
and if used three or four times throughout the 
season always directly mildew appears, Roses 
may have their leaves kept fresh, green, and 
healthy. But, for the black, yellow, and red 
fungoid growths on the under-sides of the 
leaves there is no known remedy nor nothing 
that we can apply to check it. It sometimes 
happens—it has done so this year—that after a 
few hot days orange fungus, or red rust, as it is 
called, appears, and then there comes cold, 
drenching rains, which seem to drown the life 
out of it, and force it to stay its ravages. At 
other times it goes on unchecked, and defoliates 
every bush it attacks. It is as well to gather up 
the leaves after and burn them. There is one 
consolation in the fact that this pest never 
attacks the loveliest of all Roses, the Teas, but 
qhiefly the Hybrid Perpetual t. —A. H. 
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Greenhouse. 

Cyolamena, Primulas, and Cinerarias, coming on in ookl 
frames, must be freely ventilated to encourage sturdy 
growth; but a thin shade will be useful for two or three 
hours in the middle of bright days. Do not orowd any* 
thing, and keep Qyolamens near the glass. Seedling 
Calceolarias ooming on will be better for the present in a 
oold frame, plaoed in a shady position on the north side 
of a wall Foliage plants, suoh as Grevilleas, Arallas, 
Drachmas, Aspidistras, and Palms, should have a small 
shift if the pots they are now in will not bs large enough 
to carry them through the winter. Save seeds from 
good varieties of Tuberous Begonias. If there is a little 
heat at command these may be sown at onoe. The little 
plants will make small bulbs during the autumn, and may 
be wintered in the seed pots. This will give them a start 
in advance of anything sown in spring. This is the best 
time to sow Cyclamens, where there is heat enough to 
keep the plants moving through the winter. By sowing 
now, large plants that will fill 6-inch pots may be had by 
the end of the following year. Pot Roman Hyaolnths and 
Freesias for early blooming. If the Roses in pots require 
more pot-room they should be repotted, or if larger pots 
are nob required, remove some of the old soil and tap- 
drees with rioh compost. Let the plants stand on a coal- 
ash bed in a sunny position to get the wood well ripened. 
If Arum Lilies are grown altogether in pots, shake out 
the plants, remove offsets, and repot in olean pots of the 
same size, or a size larger, as may be required. Top-drees 
Chrysanthemums, and water with weak soot-water to 
deepen the oolour of the leaves. Continue to disbud side' 
growths from the plants intended to produce specimen I 
blooms. Syringe with an insecticide should there be any 
appearance of fl.v, and dust with black sulphur as a pre¬ 
ventive to mildew. Cuttings of Zonal “Geraniums” will 
root now in the open air. Cut down late-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums, and put in cuttings. Fuchsias also may be pro¬ 
pagated now. The beBt cuttings are the young shoots 
produced by plants which have been some time in the open 
air. Plants of Campanula pyramidalis are now nioely in 
blossom. These are biennials, and a few should be raised 
annually from seeds. Seedlings vary a little in colour, 
and there is a white variety which makes a nioe ohange. 
The young plants raised In spring will now be large enough 
to pot off into single pots. Seeds may be sown now to 
raise stock, though good culture will be required to 
make plants sown now to flower next year. Oleanders 
showing blossom in the open air should soon be moved in¬ 
doors. They are strong-rooting things, and must have 
regular attentions in watering. Camellias should be 
placed indoors. If any Camellias or Azaleas require 
repotting attention should be given at onoe to get the 
roots established before winter. Tree-Carnations will be 
all right for the present on a coal-ash bad in the open air. 


Btom 

Fires will be required pretty regularly now where the 
finest order of stove plants are grown. If only the ordinary 
oool stove plants are cultivated, and September should be 
warm and sunny, there is no necessity to light flrer, 
except on oold nights. Many growers of stove plants 
keep a much higher temperature than would be requisite 
where quite another class of plants are grown. A good 
many intereetlng plants may be grown in a house where 
60 dege. of night temperature is seldom exceeded; but 
there are other plants, including Ixoras, Dipladenias, &o., 
where at least 6 degs. more heat wotlld be desirable at 
night. It will soon be time to return back to the stove 
the plants which have been moved to other houses for the 
summit. Gardenias, Allamandas, and the soft winter^ 
flowering stuff now in oold pits should be brought back as 
a little artificial heat, on oold nights especially, will help 
to keep them in oondition. Gloxinias going out of flower 
should be induoed to go to reet by withholding water— 
moving them to a oool-house for the winter. The bulbs 
will keep better in a warm greenhouse under tbe stage, 
with the pots laid on their sides, than in the higher tempe¬ 
rature of the stove. Any plants requiring tobe repotted 
should be seen to at onoe. The Poinsettlas will have, of 
oouree, to be plaoed in their blooming pots, using rich, 
flnry soil, for to obtain fine heads of bracts there must be 
plenty of support given. Liquid-manure must also be 
freely given as soon as the roots have worked through the 
new soil. Crotons and Dracamas should be placed near 
the glass to finish colouring. I am referring now more 
especially to tbe young plants which have been grown for 
furnishing in winter, and which, for the meet part, will be 
in moderate sized pots. Anthurium inagnifloum and 
others of the family, including that useful flowering 
species, A Soherzenanum, mav be topdressed with 
chopped Sphagnum Moss and a few bits of oharooal and 
rough peat. In some oases it may be neoeesary to repot. 
Pandanus Veitobi in small pots will be found useful and 
good. Pots full of Panicum variegatum will be valuable 
or winter decorations. 

Fifes and Frames. 

There are many purposes to whloh these may be applied 
at this season after the orope of Cucumbers and Melons 
are over. Cuttings of Tea and other Roses will root now 
in an old Melon-bed that still retains a little of its earl v 
warmth. Some will shortly be required for winter salads. 
French Beane planted now in a frame or pit will be useful 
through the autumn. Cuttings of Carnations, Pinks, 
Pansies, Hollyhocks, Pentstemons, and Phloxes will root 
now in a frame. Then again, in many places a few yountr 
evergreen shrubs are wanted for various purposes, and if 
cuttings of any of the choice hardy evergreens are 
planted in a close frame now they will root during winter, 
and be fit to go out in a nursery-bed in spring. The time 
is drawing near when those who wish for Violets in winter 
must make ready the frames for them; indeed, frame 
gardening is a most important matter. 

Window Garde ning , 

*2 and [»\fce ap by neatness for any little falling off 
there may be in the brightness of the oooupante of thewta- 
dow-boxes; but be as painstaking as we may, the sere and 
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yellow leaf will make its appearance. Liquid-manure will 
be a great benefit now. Too often there is a failing off in 
the attention bestowed at this eeason, and the plants 
having consumed most of the food placed in the boxes, 
soon show a falling in oondition, if negleoted. Do not be 
in a hurry to take plants indoors that are doing well out¬ 
side ; the long dark eeason need not be discounted. There 
will come a lime when everything of a tender nature must 
bs placed under glass; but keep things outside as long as 
it is safe to do eo. Top-dress Chrysanthemums, and begin 
the use of liquid-manure in the case of the early plants 
whloh have filled their pots with roots. Veronioas are 
very useful autumn-flowering plants. Myrtles again are 
very sweet when in blossom, and their leaves at all seasons 
give off a pleasant perfume. Cuttings will strike now in 

G te of sandy loam under a bell-glass in the window. I 
ve heard of several large Myrtles, the product of 
many years' care, being cut down to the ground through 
the severity of the weather; but if Myrtles are protected 
ever so slightly with dry Moss or Bracken at the base they 
will shoot again from the base. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Gather seeds of annuals, biennials, and perennials as 
they ripen, and place them in shallow boxes In an airy 
room to complete the harvesting. There will be a good 
deal of picking and trimming necessary to keep the beds 
and borders in a neat condition. Loosen the ties of early 
budded Roses, and cut back the stocks if the buds are 
starting into growth. But where the buds are dormant I 
should let them remain eo tilt tbe spring, as there is 
nothing gained by forcing growth now. Late-planted 
Briers may still be budded. In consequence of the 
long winter some of my Briers were not planted till 
March, and these I am just now budding. The bark 
works freely, and as the stocks will not be cut back at all, 
the buds will remain dormant till the spring; but 1 always 
find these dormant buds break very strongly, and throw 
fine blooms the following season. To keep Tufted Pansies 
or Violas in good oondition through tbe season the need- 
pods should be picked off, and a little rich top-dressing 
applied, and the longest shoots pegged down. Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks, and Dahlias must be liberally supplied with 
water. Phloxes especially will be benefited by an 
occasional soaking of liquid-manure. Dahlias and Holly- 
hooks must be securely staked and tied. Tbe young 
sboote of Pentstemons will strike now under a handlight 
or in a oold frame, and they may also be wintered in the 
ontting bed with a mat thrown over them in severe 
weather. My stock was kept quite safe under similar 
treatment through last winter. Beds or clumps of the 
English Iris may be taken up as soon as the growth is 
ripened, dried, and rested a little, and then be replanted; 
but there is no necessity to lift them unless the bulbs 
require rearranging or thinning. I generally take them 
up every two or three years. Gladioli now throwing up 
their spikes must be staked to prevent the winds damag¬ 
ing the blooms. Guttings of the side shoots of Holly¬ 
hocks wil| strike now under a handlight in a sandy com¬ 
post. Cut up the stems into single joints, leaving enough 
of the stem below the bud to hold them firmly in the soil. 
Shade from bright sunshine, and keep the soil just moist 
by au occasional sprinkling with a fine-rosed pot. Mow 
and roll lawns weexly. Weed walks in showery weather, 

f iassing the heavy roller over them to make a hard surface 
mmediately afterwards. In dry weather use salt or weed¬ 
killers. 

Fruit Garden. 

Strawberries required for forcing should be plaoed in 
their fruiting-pots at once to get strong, and the orowns 
ripened before the short days are upon us. One good 
orown to eaoh plant is better than more; therefore, all 
tbe side growths round the main orown, if any, should be 
removed. Ram the soil in firmly. Good sound loam 
should form the chief staple ; but some enrichment should 
be added according to Its character, and if the loam is of 
a sandy nature, I have found it advantageous to use a 
little olay to give it more substance; but the clay should 
be dried and pounded to a fine powder before mixing with 
the compost. A little bone-meal and soot under certain 
oircumstanoes will be useful. When potted stand tbe 
plants on a coal-ash bed in an open situation, and keep all 
runners picked off. Figs on walls, where unprotected, 
were hit hard by the frost laet winter; but where properly 
sheltered, they are all right, and are now bearing freely. 
Nail the leading shoots to the wall, but do not pinoh or 
stop anything. Where the branohes appear too crowded, 
thin them by cutting the weakly shoots out. There is no 
possibility of gathering more than one orop from outdoor 
Figs; therefore, all young fruits wbioh appear on the 
current year’s wood which are of any size, had better be 
pulled off, as they only uselessly exhaust the trees. In 
some places Plums are infested with ineeote, and where 
this is the oase some pains should be taken by tbe use of 
inseotioides to olesnse the trees before the fruit ripens. 
Soft-soap, two ounces to the gallon, fortified with a 
deoootlon of Quassia, or a little paraffiu-oil, will destroy 
all the aphis family, and give a necessary oleansing to the 
foliage. Thin Raspberry-canes where too crowded to 
enable the ones intended fur next year’s bearing to get 
well ripened, and as soon as all the fruits are gathered out 
out the old oanes. The autnmn-bearing Raspberries will 
be found very useful for kitchen purposes. Put a little 
olean litter beneath the fruits of Strawberries wbioh are 
showing on the plants that were foroed and afterwards 
planted out. Vicomtesse de Tbury is perhaps the best 
variety for this purpose, though I have gathered good 
fruit from Keen’s Seedling under simitar oondituns. 
Renew linings to Melon beds where the fruits are only 
small. 

Vegetable Garden. 

One of the most urgent matters at the present moment 
is to get rid of weeds, especially the annual weeds, which 
so scon scatter their seeds. The time lost through a few 
hours’ neglect in pulling up eeedliDg weeds is very often 
senous in amount. The best thing to do with a weedv 
piooe of land is to go over It and pull up all the large 
weeds showing blossom, and either bum them or mix 
them with warm stable-manure, where the fermentation 
will destroy the vitality of any seeds whl:h might other- 
wise esoape destruction. Afterwards the land may be 
hoed over or turned up with the fork. Other urgent 
are the 83win if <" l»te Tripoli Onions for standing 
the winter, Spinach for the same puipoee, and Brown Coe 
Lettuoes and Green^curled and Batavian Endive, Last 


spring the Spinaoh crop was more than usually valuable In 
consequence of the failure of tbe Brooooli and other 
Greens. Cauliflowers may be sown in the open air south 
of London on a warm border; but in the north sow under 
glass. Sow Veitch’s Autumn Giant at the same time. It 
will come useful for succession. Put fresh linings to 
Cuoumber frames to carry on the plants as long as possible. 
Earth np Celery for autumn use as the plants get large 
enough. Give liquid-manure to enoourage growth. If 
there is any reason to suppose the Celery-fly may appear, 
syringe the plants with Gishurst Compound to make tbe 
foliage distasteful to the fly, or dust soot over them. 
Gather Herbs for drying, especially snob kinds is Mar¬ 
joram, Basil, and Savory. Parsley also oomes in useful 
in winter when dried and bottled now. Sow Cucumber- 
seeds to raise plants to set out in heated structures in 
October, or strike cuttings; but I like seedlings best, as 
they poesers more vigour. Telegraph Is t he best variety 
for general purposes. Gather all Peas as soon as fit for 
use, as in some cases when this is done, a useful second 
orop will be produced, if the plants are thinly grown. 
French Beans may be planted under glass for autumn use. 
Remove all old stems from Globe Artichokes, and give a 
good soaking of liquid-manure to strengthen and enoourage 
the formation of late heads. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

A good deal of time should be devoted to the propaga¬ 
tion of various bedding and other plants now. Finish 
getting in a sufficient number of Zonal Pelargoniums as 
soon as possible. Where they oan be aooommoaated thus, 
the best way is to insert them singly in “ thumb ".pots or 
very small “ sixties,” but much room is saved daring the 
winter by placing several together in 4-iooh or 5-tooh pots, 
or even in boxes of any convenient else, and from 8 inches 
to 4 inches in depth. If the weather is fine they may be 
placed out-of-doors for two or three weeks, bat if wet 
and cold, they will be better under glass, with free venti¬ 
lation and no shade. After the first watering-ln keep 
them rather dry until roots are formed and growth oom- 
menoes, when they may have a little more moisture. Cut¬ 
tings of tbe now favourite white and yellow Marguerites 
ought also to be got in at onoe. Insert them rather thickly 
in well-drained pots or boxes of sandy soil, and keep 
close, moist, and shaded in a oool frame or low house, ana 
most of them will strike and make nioe plants for early 
flowering next year. Pentstemons, treated in muoh the 
same way, root with the utmost freedom, and so does the 
showy Gazania splendens and others of this class. It is, 
however, only right to add that Pentstemons, though 
valuable in suburban districts, are almost useless in a very 
smoky atmosphere. Gaillardias are favourite subjects 
now, and may bs readily increased In the same way. Ver¬ 
benas are very frequently propagated by means of cut¬ 
tings inserted now, bat they like a little bottom heat, and 
so do double and single Petunias. But especially under the 
conditions of a town garden seedlings, both of the first 
and of the stogie Petunias, will be found more vigorous 
and satisfactory than plants from cuttings, so that the 
double varieties of the latter only are worth increasing in 
this way. Cuttings formed of the stubby side-shoots of 
good Tuberous Begonias will also usually root in pots or 
boxes of sandy soil if inserted at once and carefully 
watered, but of these also seedlings are, in a general way, 
muoh more satisfactory. For late flowering, in small 
pots particularly, I consider th»t seedlings of the same 
year make muoh the beet and prettiest plants, and where 
sown early In heat these are now in fall bloom, and ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome. The out-door garden ought to be 
very gay now with Dahlias, late Phloxes, Afrioan and 
French Marigolds, Asters, Begonias, Japan Anemones, 
early Chrysanthemums, and others. Take care to keep 
everything in as good order as possible, and prevent over¬ 
crowding by reducing some of the stronger-growing sub¬ 
jects a little as required. Climbers, too, are very beau¬ 
tiful now, especially the Clematises, Passion-flowers. 
J asinine#, and the annual Canary Creeper, Tropaolums, ana 
Major Convolvulus. Even the humble Soartet Runner is 
decidedly ornamental, as well as useful, in this connec¬ 
tion, and Vegetable Marrows hide many an unsightly 
corner and rubbish heap. B. C. R. 


THH OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary front August 
29th to September 5th. 

I have been busy putting in cuttings of many kinds of 
bedding plants as far as possible, stealing, as it were, the 
Pelargonium outtings to do as little Injury to the genenl 
effect as possible, work among outside Tomatoes is now 
almost incessant. Some of the bottom leaves have been 
removed, and the leading shoots all stopped, as all flowers 
produoed after this date will not be useful, so far as tbe pro¬ 
duction of ripe fruit is concerned; but small green Toma¬ 
toes may be used for pickling, and a gentleman sent me tbe 
ocher day a recipe for making excellent jam from the mall 
green Tomatoes, whloh I hope to try later on. Planted 
out a lot of Auouba outtings of various kinds, which have 
been rooted in pots. Tbe cuttings were planted thiokly 
in pots last winter, and plaoed in a Cnoumber-honae, 
where every cutting rooted. They ought, in fact, to have 
been planted out earlier; but they are healthy and strong, 
and no real harm has been done. Looked over Roses to 
remove dead flowers and stop gross shoots. Sometimes 
a good autumn bloom may be obtained from these stopped, 
back shoots, and if not stopped they would only prove 
robbers. Potted Straw berries for foraing. For the future 
I shall not use smaller pots than 6 inohes in diameter. 
Small pots, when filled with strong-rooting plants, involve 
so muoh watering, and when Strawberry pUnts from any 
cause get dry, they suffer more than most things do. 
Put in cuttings of the Artillery-plant (Piles). Small plants, 
when well furnished, have some value for furnishing «m»ij 
vases. Sowed seeds of Cyclamens. Pricked off Calceo¬ 
larias. Moved stove plants from the conservatory to a house 
where artificial heat is used. Cleaned and painted a house 
intended for Azaleas and hard-wooded plants. All plants 
always thrive better in a olean structure. Tidied up her¬ 
baceous borders. Cut off dead flower-spikes, saved seeds, 
Ac. Used the fork Id some instances to break np the 
hard surface where the ground has been beaten hard by 
the feet of those who are seeking flowers for ontting. 
There is muoh bright oolour now In a ooUeotioa of hard/ 
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with a strip of matting to keep the petals 
together. If the outer petals turn brown before 
the inner ones open it must be because the atmos¬ 
phere is cold and damp where the plants are 
growing. The present season has been remark¬ 
able in that respect. The plants should be 
placed in a light position in the greenhouse, and 
should not be shaded until the flowers open.— 


treated hundreds of them in this way about the 
first week of April, and 99 per cent, of them 
have succeeded as well as I could desire. In 
dividing them the roots should be preserved as 
carefully as possible, and they should not be 
allowed to dry up before being replaced in the 
soil. To grow Phloxes to perfection they must 
have a deep, rich soil. They will live and 
bloom, too, in light, poor material; but they 
will never fully develop their gorgeouB flower- 
spikes under such circumstances. When a 
whole bed or border cannot be deeply dug and 
heavily manured for them, the position to be 
occupied by each plant should be treated in this 
way: In hot, dry weather a thorough soaking 
of manure-water, if available, is highly bene¬ 
ficial, and in all cases, wherever possible, mulch 
over the surface of the soil with some half- 
decayed stable-manure. The following are a 


Sunflowers: but one of the most useful for cutting is the 
Harp&lium rlgidum. The flowers are single, of good size, 
end with stiff stems. Repotted Aurioulas. My collection is 
not a particularly choice one, being, in fact, only seedlings, 
or offsets from seedlings; but they are very pretty, 
and their blossoms are appreciated in spring. Sowed 
seeds of Telegraph Cucumber. Shall have a house at 
liberty by the time the plants are ready for turning out 
Tne plants should be strong and healthy for winter work. 
Weakly-stemmed plants are sure to go of! when the diffi¬ 
cult season comes. This is usually about the new year, 
when the turn of the days begins. Emptied a liquid-manure 
tank on the Asparagus-beds. More water might be given 
to these beds with advantage if time permitted. Shifted 
late-struck Tree-Carnations into 5-inch pots. They will 
come in very useful for late blooming. Put in cuttings of 
Herbaoeous Phloxes and Pentstemons. Took up a 
number of old stools of Lllium candidum, drying them for 
a few days, and then replanting them. The bulbs of this 
Lily should not be buried deeply. The finest flowered 
group I ever saw had the bulbs only jpst covered. If 
necessary in a dry summer, a little inuloh of manure may 
be used. ’Looked over late Grapes to clear out lateral 
growths. A house of young Vines, planted without any 
expense being incurred in border making, beyond deepen¬ 
ing and manuring the natural soil, is now maturing very 
fine canes, Alicante and Black Hamburgh being specially 
strong, short-jointed, and firm. Looking at these Vines, 
the thought comes into the mind—is it necessary to spend 


grand! • 

from seed 


flora. —When Gaillardias are raised 
in spring it frequently happens that some of the 

S lants fail to bloom that season ; these naturally 
ower most freely the following year. Plants 
that bloom well throughout the summer and 
autumn are apt to exhaust themselves by the 
close of the season, and the following spring 
they produce a number of small crowns, which 
are not strong enough to yield flowers, or, if 
they do so, it is late in the season. It is best to 
take them up in March and replant in well- 
enriched ground, and the strong stools may, if 
so desired, be divided. In this way larger and 
more blooms are obtained.—J. C. B. 

1474.— Seedling Carnations.— Yours is 
a -case of reversion of double flowers to single. 
It is not unusual for the Carnation to do this. 
As I write I have an instance of it in my garden 
in which a layer last year taken from a plant 
that had produced only double flowers is now 
single, yet other layers taken from the same 
plant are double, and like the original. I have 
never tried it, but I should say that it is not likely 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


1404 —Preparing ground for Pansy 
cuttings. —There is no special preparation of 
the soil needed for Pansies, except that it ought 
to be dug deeply and well manured, and if the 


HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

I grow some hundreds of Phloxes in the flower 
garden, pleasure grounds, and in the kitchen 
garden borders, and I have no flowers which are 


in some other summer-flowering subjects in their 
place.—J. C. C. 

1.396.— Treatment of Armerias.— The 

Armerias, or Thrifts, are most easily-grown 

f lants, A. vulgaris, the Common Thrift or Sea 
'ink, being the best known and most grown. 
It is a native plant, growing upon sea shores 


for edgings. It makes cushions of Grass-like 
leaves not more than 3 inches high, and in sum¬ 
mer these are sheets of bloom. It has only to 
be planted, and it is sure to grow. Probably, 
however, the Great Thrift (A. Cephalotes) is 
the kind concerning which information is de¬ 
sired. It is a very handsome perennial, easily 
raised from seed sown indoors or out if in fine 
light soil, and the plant grows well in a border 
of light soil, or failing this, upon the rockery. 
It flowers in early summer, and lasts long, being 
very useful for cutting. There are pure-white 
and rose-coloured forms, but plants from seed 
give flowers of all the varying intermediate 
shades.—A. H. 

1481— Nettles in a garden.—I should recommend 
you to turn the whole of them upeide down, and if more 
appear uee the Dutch hoe industriously until you have 
broken their spirit; there is nothing like frequent distur¬ 
bance of the soil to get rid of weeds.—A. G. Bitlsr. 

1514.— Carnations not flowering.— Yours are 
Tree or Perpetual-flowering Carnations, and are not well 
adapted for culture out-of-doors. They are generally 
grown for flowering in autumn, winter, and spring in the 
greenhouse or conservatory. You should obtain border 
Carnations for flowering out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

Lobelia falgens Victoria.— This Is the finest of 
the Cardinal flowers. It is delightful when planted in a 
large group near dark-leaved shrubs, or edging a bold bed. 
The leaves are rich chocolate, In deep oontrast to the 

S lend id crimson flowers, which are larger than those of 
e ordinary forms. The whole plant is more robust in 
habit, and attains excellent proportions in a moist, if not 
boggy soil.—E. 

Carnation Ruby Castle —This Is a good borde 
Carnation. The flower is not of fine form, and it does 
not split, and the colour is a clear, bright, and pleasing 
soarlet. It is very hardy and vigorous, producing plenty 
of strong “ grass,” and blooms freely. Even after heavy 
rains the calyx has not split, a valuable—in tact, eseential 
—point in a good Carnation.—E. 


Phlox Queen of Whites. 


further precaution raise the beds a little above 
the surrounding level of the ground. The Pansy 
succeeds better in a rainy district than in a dry 
one. Cuttings planted on the north side of a low 


more admired from July until October. They 
are so hardy that no excess of drought or frost 
will injure or kill them, and their freely-pro- 
duced and noble spikes of varied and richly- 
coloured blooms are very attractive. Phloxes 
are admirably suited either for small or large 
gardens. They are also specially well adapted 
For all gardens in or near towns, as they are not 
liable to suffer from exposure to dust, smoke, 
or a murky atmosphere, so injurious to many 
flowers. Early in the spring (beginning of April) 
is an important time in their culture, as propa¬ 
gation, planting, and transplanting should then 
receive attention. It is not a satisfactory way 
to raise plants from seed, as only inferior sorts 
may result. The best named varieties may be 
bought very cheaply, and after they have been 
grown a season or so they may be freely divided. 
Phloxes are frequently propagated from cuttings, 
and the young growths root freely under a 
hand light or frame early in the season. But of 
all the 

Ways of increasing them which I have 
tried, I prefer dividing the plants. Plants of 
one or two years’ growth may be taken up and 
cut into from six to ten plants, each with a good 
root attached, and if replanted at onoe they 
never seem to feel the change, but grow on and 
flower freely througbSut* the seaaon. Lhave 
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there will be no more scnm. Then bottle, but 
do not cork for a week. After that cork and 
store (bottles upright). The longer it is kept 
the better. 1 have kept some for two years, 
when it has turned out first rate. The above has 
been my method (nothing moreor less)for making 
Black Currant wine during the last four or five 
years. When decanting be careful not to shake 
the bottle. There will be p. little sediment at 
the bottom.— South Devon. 


Peach-trees are very clean this year, and almost 
quite free from insect pests. In hot seasons 
they require a good deal of syringing to destroy 
red-spider.—J. D. E. 

1397.— Preserving fruit for show.— 

Such perishable fruits as Currants and Straw¬ 
berries cannot very well be kept in good condi- 
tionforeightdaysafterbeing picked. They would 
not have that fresh appearance so essential to 
command success on the exhibition table. The 
best place for them is in a refrigerator or an ice¬ 
house. I have known Peaches to be kept for eight 
or ten days in fairly good condition, and win a 
prize at an exhibition after that time. The fruit 
was carefully gathered and placed in an ice¬ 
house.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 


1413.— Grapes shanking.— If “J. B.” 

had stated the length of his Black Hamburgh 
and Muscat of Alexandria Vine-rods, also how 
many bunches of Grapes, and the size of them, 
he has on each Vine, it would be much easier to 
tell him the cause of his Grapes shanking. 1 
find over-cropping, the roots getting too deep 
and not receiving sufficient support, denuding 
the Vine of too much foliage at one time, are all 
evils, and more or less cause shanking. From 
what “ J. B.” states, my opinion is that he is 
over-cropping.—J. Rogers. 

1516. —Treatment Of Vines.—The Vine- 
leaves have been scorched by the sun, owing to 
their being too close to the glass. You can 
remedy that another year by placing the wires 
farther away from the glass; a distance of 
14 inches is not too much. If the sewage-water 
had been the cause of the leaves withering, the 
whole of them would be more or less affected. 
The gardener was quite right when he told you 
the Vines should not be watered so often with 
house-sewage. The Vines will not require any 
more liquid-manure this season now the fruit 
has begun to colour; but if any portion or all 
the roots are inside the house, you may give the 
border a good soaking as soon as all the Grapes 
are cut, aud repeat the application once a month 
the whole year through, providing you give a 
sufficient quantity to thoroughly moisten all the 
soil in the border. If no rain or other water 
enters the sewage-tank, you should dilute .the 
sewage with eight parts water at all times. 
With regard to the temperature of the vinery, 
the Grapes will ripen without any assistance 
from fire-heat now they are so far advanced at 
this date. You must keep the lateral growth 
cut off, especially that which touches the glass. 
You will be wise if you do not grow anything on 
the Vine border, as the roots of the Vines re¬ 
quire all the goodness there is in the soil. After 
your Grapes are ripe give them plenty of air, and 
in damp weather make the heating apparatus 
pretty warm with a brisk fiie for two or three 
hours of a morning, and ventilate the house 
freely at the same time to dry up any excess of 
moisture about the Grapes or in the house.— 
J. C. C. 

1478.— Peach culture —First, a good deal 
depends upon the climate of the district. Good 
Peaches have been and are grown without arti¬ 
ficial heat, but it is certainly desirable, when 
grown under glass, that there should be the 
means of keeping the frost out when the trees 
are in blossom. Secondly, if Peaches are not 
forced a good gardener, though he may not have 
had much to do with Peaches, will soon master 
the details of their culture, and in the case of any 
little difficulty cropping up he will easily find a 
neighbour that will put him right. But where 
can a good gardener have learnt his business if 
he ha9 had nothing to do with Peach culture ?— 
E. H. 

■ Although it is not so stated, I take it 

that this enquiry referB to the management of 
Peaches under glass. To the first question, I 
wish to say that artificial heat is not essential, 
as, except that the fruit will not be ripe so early, 
the Peach and Nectarine can be grown as well 
in an unheated house as in a warmer structure. 
To the second question—yes ; a good gardener 
with no special knowledge of this particular 
work will soon master all the details of manage¬ 
ment. The chief points are to give the roots 
sufficient water and to keep the branches free 
from insects, which means that the trees should 
be syringed of an evening with clear water from 
just after the blossoming time until the fruit is 
nearly ripe. —J. C. C. 

1426.— Treatment of Peach trees — 

The right treatment would be to cut out the 
very strong shoots, and nail in the unbranched 
ones. The medium and smaller growths are 
furnished with blossom-buds more freely than 
the strong-branched ones. Do not nail in too 
much young wood, as it is much better that it 
Bhould be well exposed to light and air, for it is 
on the young wood that all the blossoms appear 
next season. The very small growths ought not 
to be cut back at all, for, except the bud at the 
point of the shoot, all the others are blossom- 
buds. On the medium strong growths will be 
found three buds together in places. When this 
occurs the centre bed is generally a leaf-bud, 
and the two latend-opes blossom-buds. The 
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GARDENING TERMS, SUCH AS 
ANNUAL, ETC. 

I hope the following will give “An Ayrshire 
Laddie ” the information he requires, and I trust 
I have also made it sufficiently plain for any 
one else to understand : — 

An annual is a plant which lives but one 
season. It grows, flowers, ripens its seeds, and 
dies in one year. An illustration of this is to 
be found in the plant Convolvulus major. 

Alpines are plants from strictly mountainous 
countries, but the rule is sometimes broken by 
gardeners, who include among them many herba¬ 
ceous plants which are not purely alpines. 

A biennial or bi-annual is a plant that re¬ 
quires two years to mature. The 6rst year it 
grows only ; the second it grows, flowers, ripens 
its seeds, and dies; of which the Common 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis) is a familiar example. 

A bulb is a plant having an underground 
stem or root, which is made up of small looso 
scales, each of which is enabled to reproduce 
itself, and its fibrous roots die annually. 
Examples of this may be found in the common 
White Lily, the Onion, and Crown Imperial. 

Herbaceous plants are perennials which 
lose their stems, and sometimes their leaves, 
annually, but the roots continue to live in the 
ground, and grow again on the return of spring. 
Of these the Columbine (Aquilegia) and the 
Christmas Rose (Helleborus) are good examples. 

A hybrid is a plant bred between two others, 
and this is effected by applying the pollen of 
one to the stigma of the other, of which the 
tuberous Begonias of the present time afford 
good examples. 

Orchid, or Orchis, is a name popularly given 
to any member of the family Orchidacea?, irre¬ 
spective of the genus to which it belongs. They 
are sometimes terrestrial (grow in the ground) 
and tuberous-rooted and lose their stems 
annually, of which examples may be found 
in our British kinds, such as in the Bee 
Orchis (Ophrys apifera), or the Fly Orchis 
(Ophrys muscifera), and the Man Orchis 
(Aceras anthropophora). Sometimes the stems 
assume the shape of tubers above ground, 
and are then epiphytal—of which Epidendrum 
atropurpureum is a good illustration—and in 
this state they grow upon trees and rocks, and 
do not die down annually. 

Perpetual. —An ever-blooming plant, or a 
plant which blooms continually in the season. 

Perennial is a plant which flowers annually, 
and lasts many years, of which the Goat’s-beard 
(Spiraea Aruncus), affords a good illustration. 

Tuberous Plant is one with an underground 
stem, of which the Potato is a familiar example. 


A GOOD EARLY APPLE. 

Lord Grosvknor or Jolly Beggar. 

This is a Codlin Apple, and a good one too, for 
it is an immense cropper and very hardy, 
frequently succeeding where the Manchester 
favourite, Lord Suffield, fails, or becomes pre¬ 
maturely old. It bears very early, and when 
grown as a dwarf on the Paradise-stock, 
the bushes, as anyone who understands 
the culture of the Apple will gather from 
the above, soon become exhausted, unless the 
fruit which comes in clusters (see illustration) is 
very freely thinned. When this important 
operation is neglected, the fruit is about or below 
the average size and very irregular in shape ; but 
when the imperfect fruits, in some parts of the 
country known as “ crunklings,” are rubbed 
off, fair samples run 3^ inches in height and 


Small fruUing-brAnoh of Apple Lord Qroevenor, or 
Jolly Beggar. 


quite as much in width. The skin when the fruit 
is ripe is pale-yellow, with a little colour next the 
sun, eye large and open, set in a puckered basin; 
stalk short and deeply set, flesh-white, tender, 
very juicy like that of all the Codlins, brisk, 
and of good flavour ; an early cooking Apple in 
season as soon as large enough for use, and good 
until the middle or end of October. Although 
apt to come rough, with one side higher than 


1484.— White flowers —hardy and 
greenhouse. — For the outdoor garden. 
Paper - White Narcissus, white Hyacinths, 
Snowdrops, Snowflakes, white Iris, double 
Cherry Blossom, white Pinks and Pyreth- 
rums, Violas, Phloxes, Dahlias, Jasmine, Car¬ 
nations, and Anemone japonica. For indoor 
culture, Roman Hyacinths, Paper-White Nar¬ 
cissus, Sparmannia africana, Marguerites, Abu 
tilon Boule de Neige, Arum Lilies, Lilium can- 
didum and longiflorum, white Plumbago, 
Stephanotis, Tuberoses, white Passion-flowers. 
There are many others which for the moment I 
cannot call to mind.—A. G. Butler. 

1421.— Rating a garden.— A garden and 
greenhouse are rateable on the value after 
improvement, not on the purchase price of the 
waste land. Greenhouses are liable to income- 
tax under Schedule A on full annual value. If 
used for market gardening they are not charge¬ 
able to Schedule B or house-duty, but are 
chargeable for profits under Schedule 1). For 
local board purposes the rating practice will 
vary with different districts, the overseers 
having ultimate authority in the matter.— 
Surveyor. _ . 

Ongiral from 
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1339.— Making Black Currant wine. 

—Weigh the fruit, allow ing as many quarts of 
cold water as there are pounds of fruit. Put 
into a tub or pan, crush the fruit, and well stir 
from time to time. In three or four days the 
crushed fruit will rise to the surface, then strain 
the whole fruit through a horse-hair sieve, then 
through a bag (jelly bag). Measure the strained 
liquid, and to each quart add one pound of the 
best raw sugar (Demerara), or if lump sugar is 
used, then one-eighth of a pound to the quart, 
according to taste ; a little spice, Buch as crushed 
Ginger, Cloves, or Chilli, may or may not be 
used, well stir and take off the scum that will 
rise to the surface. After three or four days 
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to insects, thrips will sometimes attack the 
young leaves, but these and red-spider are easily 
kept down by the use of the syringe. Brown 
scale is their worst enemy, and where it exists 
should be got rid of by frequent sponging, as 
the leaves will not bear dressing with anything 
strong enough to kill the scale. The undermen¬ 
tioned are the most desirable stove kinds : 

A. Chabrieri: A species of small and ele¬ 
gant habit; one of the best of the small kinds. 
A. elegantissima : This is from New Caledonia, 
and has an erect, slender stem ; the leaves are 
digitate and on long stalks ; a handsome plant. 
A. filicifolia : A South Sea Island plant, having 
a purple stem, spotted with white ; the leaves 
are elegant, Fern-like, and deeply divided (see 
illustration). A. (Juilfoylei : Another South 
Sea Island species, with an erect stem and 
shrubby habit; the leaflets are 2inches or finches 
in length, and margined evenly with white. A. 
Kerchoveana : A pretty kind, with larger leaves 
than A. elegantissima. A. leptophylla: Stem 
erect and slender, leaves large, and borne on 
stout stalks. A. monstrosa : A new and very 
distinct kind, with pendent leaves, the leaflets 
margined with white; from the South Sea 
Islands. A. Os yana: From the South Sea 
Islands ; another erect grower, bearing digitate 
leaves, the leaflets bilobed. A. ternata : An 
elegant-habited sort; the leaves are serrated 
and opposite, pale-green in colour ; New Britain. 
A. Veitchi : A plant with a tall, slender stem, 
and dark-green digitate leaflets, narrow and 
undulated in the edges, so as to produce a dis¬ 
tinct and handsome appearance ; it comes from 
New Caledonia. A. Veitchi gracillima : Forms 
slender, graceful, erect stems, thickly clothed 
with deep-green leaves, Fern-like in their ap¬ 
pearance, midrib white ; a native of the South 
Sea Islands (see illustration). B. 


time of year, bear confinement. When plants 
are in a weakly condition at this season, all that 
can be done is to water with much care. Give 
plenty of light and air, so that the tubers ripen 
off well for another season.—J. C. B. 

1470.— Fuchsia buds falling: off.— The 
cause of the buds falling off is a change in the 
conditions of the plants when they are in flower 
or before the flower-buds open. If the plants 
are kept in a well-aired greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory and carefully attended to with water, the 
buds will not drop off; but if they are taken 
somewhere else when in flower or bud, the 
change may cause them to drop ; allowing the 
plants to suffer for want of water will also cause 
it. I have seen them drop by giving them ton 
much manure-water. Do not change the treat¬ 
ment or conditions of the plants when they are 
coming into flower, and they will not suffer in 
any way.—J, D. E. 

- A frequent cruae for Ihete flowers dropping their 

buds is irregularity in watering ; if the plant is allowed to 
flag, the buds are certain to fall. It is also possible that 
the roil in your pots Is exhausted, in which case a little 
liquid-manure would be beneficial.—A (J. Butlbb. 

1469.—A Vallota not flowering.— I Have never 

had any ditficully in flowering even moderate sized and 
small bulbs by placing them out in a sunny frame in July 
till the spikes are showing up, which they do in succeesion 
from the end of August till October. The lights ate drawn 
off in fine weather.—E. II. 

- This plant generally flowers freely with 

greenhouse culture, and it flowers all the 
better when the plants have filled the pots in 
which they are growing quite full of roots. If 
the plant does not flower this year let it remain 
in the same pot, and keep the plant compara¬ 
tively dry at the roots during the winter mouths. 
It is evergreen, and should not be allowed to 
become so dusty dry that the leaves suffer. In¬ 
deed, it may be that over-dryness is the causa 
of the plant not flowering. It grows naturally 
in wet, boggy peat, but I find it thrives better 
with not too much water at the roots, and the 

^ -8011 should be loam, with a little peat. 

be kept always in a growing state, and 
not too cool in winter.—J. D. E. 

1497.— Repotting a Wax plant (Hoya 
caruosa).—This handsome plant should be 
potted in the spring, just as the fresh growth is 
commencing, but I think you will find it bloom 
more freely when in a pot-bound condition, as it 
is now, and unless a very large plant is required 
I should not advise giving it more root-room. 
The vigour may easily be maintained by the use 
of liquid-manure, and by a light top-dressing of 
good soil mixed with a little Thomson’s or other 
good fertiliser in the spring. Cuttings of tho 
last year’s wood may be inserted (in heal) at any 
time during the spring or summer, but perhaps 
April is the beat month. Unless you have a 


INDOOR PLANTS 


STOVE ARALIA8. 

These plants are of the greatest value for 
all purposes of “ furnishing, but are especially 
useful in the summer for dinner-table decora¬ 
tion. Amongst the stove kinds of Aralia much 
difference exists, both as regards size and form ; 
they are hard-wooded, evergreen plants of corn- 


1399. — Tuberous Begonias losing 
their flower buds —This may be caused 
by a want of vigour. Double kinds are especially 
liable to bud-dropping when the culture is not 
good. If your plants aie growing fairly, and 
have the pota filled with roots, then tho cause 
lies either in a too combined an atmosphere, or 
in a deficiency of moisture at the roots. Up to 
tho time that they become fairly root-bound, 
Begonias require careful watering, giving enough 
water to moisten the soil through, but not 
making it close and sour with heavy watering. 
By the time the buds form the pots should be 
filled with active roots, and then they must be 
well soaked each time they come to tho verge of 
dryness, never allowiog them to get quite dry, 
as this repeated will cause the buds to fall. A 
little weak manure-water will be very beneficial 
from the time they begin to bloom. The older 


Ar Ha fllicifilla. 


paratively free growth, and mostly erect in habit. 
They have little disposition to branch out, a 
property which befits them for associating with 
plants of bushy growth. They are increased 
both by cuttings and grafts, using for stocks 
such of the commoner species as are plentiful. 
The stocks should be prepared in the usual 
manner—that is, struck from eyes or cuttings, 
and grown on in small pots until they have 
attained the thickness of an ordinary pencil, 
when they should be headed down to a little 
above the base. The scions should be then in¬ 
serted in any of the several ways by which plants 
of a similar nature succeed. We have found 
none better than the cleft and wedge method, 
keeping them warm enough and a little cloic 
until the grafts are united. But in the case of 
Aralias, as with moBt other things of a like 
character, propagation by cuttings and eyes is 
the method by which ordinary cultivators usually 
increase them. Plants that get naked and bare 
of leaves should have their heads cut off in the 
spring, making cuttings from such part of the 
upper portion as is only half-ripened, and of the 
extreme top as well; the matured part of the 
stem may be cut into bits and put in as eyes, 
like the cuttings, in a brisk heat. Keep them 
close and sufficiently moist until enough roots 
are formed ; then remove the propagating glasses 
and pot off singly. Peat is most suitable for the 
weaker-growing kinds, loam being best for the 
strong ones. They will thrive in the warmth 
usually kept up for hot-stove plants, say Go degs. 
in the night in spring, with a rise of 10 degs. or 
la degs. by day, and proportionately more as 
the season advances. Air must be given regu¬ 
larly through the growing season, with shade 
when the sun is powerful. These plants will 
bear the soil in a moderately moist state, and 
they should be syringed daily in the summer. 
Nothing more is necessary than to increase the 
pot-room as the roots require it. Old stools of 
most of the species, when headed down, will 
pash several shoots ; these, if taken off with a 
heel when about G inches long, will root 
readily, and make planU in a little time. As 
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Aralia Veitchi gracillima. 


hot bed or stove, the easiest way to obtain young 
plants would be by layering one or two of the 
old shoots.—B. C. R. 

- I should recommend you to defer this 

operation until February, and then uae a com- 
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post of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, well-rotted 
stable-manure, and a little sharp sand. Cut¬ 
tings put in at the time of repotting in the same 
soil, and kept moist, are pretty sure to root; or 

if you have any shoots attached to the roots 
which cover the surface of your pot, they can be 
removed and potted up now.—A. G. Butler. 

1503. — Heating a greenhouse. — I 
should not like to rely upon the quantity of 
piping you mention for keeping the frost out of 
the structure you intend building. It would 
not be enough in such a winter as the last. I 
should prefer three rows of 4-inch pipes along 
one end and the whole length. For this quan¬ 
tity of piping I would recommend a No. 2 boiler 
of the pattern you mention. If, however, you 
decide to heat the house with a hot-water appa¬ 
ratus of whatever pattern the boiler may be, you 
must be prepared to give it a good deal of atten¬ 
tion in frosty weather. If you are much away 
from home, or likely to experience any difficulty 
in getting the fire attended to, you had better 
have a brick flue. A flue will consume more 
fuel than a small boiler, but it will do with 
about half the attention.—J. C. C. 

U99.— Watering Zonal Pelargonium 
cuttings. —Sand alone is not sufficient for 
these plants, and in a greenhouse from which 
frost is kept out, but which is not warm, great 
caution should be exercised in watering—in fact, 
the pots ought to be kept just short of dust-dry. 

I stand my rooted cuttings in zinc trays, and 
fill in between the pots with Cocoa-nut-fibre ; the 
bottoms of the pots thus remain damp after all 
moisture ceases to appear on the surface of the 
earth, and then I find a watering with the spout 
of a can once a fortnight ample in a conservatory 
ranging in frosty weather from 45 degs. to 50 
degs. Fahr.—A. G. Butler. 

-These must be kept almost dry until roots are 

formed and growth commences. Afterwards water them 
only when the soil begins to get dry, then giving a good 
soaking ; but this should be done in the forenoon of sunny 
da>sonly, as a rule, and in severe weather keep dry. Do 
not insert them in pure Band ; sandy loam is best, with a 
pinch of tilver sand for each cutting to rest on.— B. C. R. 

1395.— Treatment of a Streptosolen. 

—The species usually grown iB S. Jamesoni. It 
is a very pretty evergreen greenhouse shrub of 
easy culture. It is a Peruvian plant found 
growing by Mr. W. Lobb when collecting plants 
for Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Chelsea, at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. Mr. Lobb described it 
as a “ shrubby plant, 2 feet to 3 feet high,” as 
found growing in its native country. It is some¬ 
times known as Browallia Jamesoni, under which 
name it is figured and described in the Magazine 
of Botany , vol. xvi., p. G. The plants may be 
propagated by cuttings inserted in pots of eandy 
soil, and placed under a bell-glass. The plants 
themselves prefer a sandy compost, and thrive 
in ordinary potting-soil, such as may be adapted 
for Fuchsias and similar plants.—J. D. E. 

- This is easily grown in an ordinary cool 

greenhouse. It is a very attractive plant, and 
worthy of more attention than it now gets. It 
is better for being annually pruned, which 
should be done as soon as the blooming time is 
over. As soon as the young growths appear, 
shift into pots one size larger, using good loam, 
with a little leaf-soil and some white sand. 
Encourage growth by means of careful and, 
when the plant is becoming filled with roots, 
liberal waterings and an occasional sprinkling 
overhead. Plenty of light and air are indispens¬ 
able.-J. C. B. 

1401.— Swainsona alba —There is no 
plant under this name ; it is probably S. galegi- 
folia var. albiflora, figured in the Botanical 
Rtyister, Tab. 994. It is a sub-shrubby plant 
of easy culture in the greenhouse. Cut the 
plants down when they have done flowering, and 
they will start again and make new wood to 
flower next year. Young plants may be in¬ 
creased from seeds or by cuttings inserted in 
sand in a pot, which should be covered with a 
bell-glass until the cuttings form roots, when air 
may be admitted. Plant in loam and sandy 
peat. The Swainsonas are Australian plants, 
and, like all such, require an airy greenhouse 
and plenty of light.—J. D. E. 

1501.— Watering an Oleander.— Yes, it is a Rood 
plan to keep these plants, if healthy, standing almost con¬ 
stantly in a saucer or tank of water to the depth of two or 
three inches during the time they are in growth and bloom. 
Weak liquid-manure, soot-water, etc., should alto be given 
occasional!}'.—B. C. R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ANGULOA RUCKERI AND A. CLOWESI. 

I am in receipt of a flower of the first-named 
species from “Amy Beaumont,” in which she 
says that she is glad she took my advice and 
Btarted growing some Orchids with.her Ferns, 
for now she finds she can have double enjoyment, 
beautifulfiowers, and beautiful foliage combined. 

“ This is a flower,” she goes on to say, “ from a 
batch of seven which have made their appearance 
from two bulbs upon a plant bought last season J 
for half a guinea. Now don’t you think this 
was money well invested ?” In answer I must say, 

“ Yes, money very well invested indeed, and I am 
glad to find you have been so successful with this 
species.” Then again, from “ \V. Goonbridge,” 
of Bedford, I have a flower of A. Clowesi, but 
it was badly packed and much crushed. He, too, 
has had three flowers upon his plant, and, whilst 
very pleased with the bold, fleshy flowers, which, 
he says, have been in fine condition for about a' 
month, and of a fine rich yellow colour, he, how¬ 
ever, is quite “disgusted” with the odour given 
ofT by them. Well, now the species here mentioned 
has perhaps the strongest perfume of any of the 
kinds grown, but there really is nothing “ dis¬ 
gusting ” in this. It has a strong odour, it is 
true, and to me it resembles that given of by a 
chemist shop, which, to some, is not pleasant, 
but the reverse is the case with others, and, more¬ 
over, the flowers do notgive off this scent without 
being closely pressed, that is when the flower 
comes in close contact with the smelling organs, 
so that it may be avoided if kept at a resDectful 
distance. Now, the fact that two readers of 
Gardening should send me flowers of these two 
species on the same day, and from very distant 
parts of the country, seems to show a wide¬ 
spread interest in these cool Columbian plants, 
and, therefore, I cannot but say a few words 
about the chief kinds which are in cultivation, 
and as the most of these can be easily obtained, 
and that, too, with but little expense, they are 
decidedly amongst the Orchids for the many, 
being easy plants to cultivate. They have large, 
oblong, ovate bulbs, which bear large plaited 
leaves, lasting only a season, the young growth 
coming up with the flowers, or, rather, the 
flowers proceed from the base of the young 
growth, so that the flowers stand up amongst 
the green leaves. They should be grown in 
pots, and these should be especially well drained, 
as the plants like a plentiful supply of water to 
their roots when growing, and during the winter 
season they may be kept dry, which does not 
affect them so much as is the cue with some 
Orchids, as to grow them well they should be 
kept very cool, and as they have no leaves to 
maintain at this season their stout bulbs are 
enabled to withstand this drying with impunity, 
and, beside the coolness and drying, keep the 
growth from starting prematurely. The soil 
should be good, rough, fibrous peat, from which 
the greater part of the fine material has been 
beaten out, and the bulbs should be potted firmly, 
raised upon a little mound above tne rim of the 
pot. The plants will require tobeshakenoutof the 
old soil every season, and to be repotted in new 
material, and at this time is the correct period 
for increasing the stock, if necessary, by parting 
the bulbs. If the plant has two leading gowths 
their will be no difficulty in separating these, 
leaving an old bulb or two on eacn growth ; but 
if only one leading growth, then it is doubtful 
if you can increase it, but a chance remains 
by cutting the rhizome through and trusting 
that a break may be developed from the 
back bulbs. In the latter case I should prefer 
to perform this operation soon after repotting, 
leaving the two pieces together for the one season. 
An occasional sprinkling overhead from the 
syringe will help to keep the plants from the 
attacks of red-spider, and they should stand in 
a north aspect. 

A. Ruckeri is similar in habit to A. 
Clowesi, but somewhat less robust, and the 
flowers are slightly smaller, but they are erect 
and very handsome, having a ground colour of 
rich-yellow, thickly studded with crimson spots, 
and a deep-crimson lip. A. Ruckeri sanguinea. 
This is a fine variety, having the outside of the 
sepals olive-green and the interior wholly rich, 
deep blood-colour. Another form called retusa 
is similar in colour, but it has some differences 
in the lip, whioh are not of consequence to the 


readers of Gardening ; and another form called 
purpurea, which has the interior of the flower 
stained with purple. 

A. Clowesi. —It is now approaching fifty 
years ago since this Orchid flowered for the first 
time in this country in the then celebrated col¬ 
lection of Broughton Hall, Manchester, and 
the species was named by Dr. Lindley after the 
reverend gentleman, who was the proprietor. 
It is about the largest growing kind I know of, 
making bulbs about 6 inches long, stout and 
rich-green, and these bear two or three large 
plicate leaves on the top, which do not last for 
more than one season. The growth starts in 
spring, and soon after it commences its growth 
tne flowers appear at its base, the peduncles 
being slightly longer than the bulbs, each bear¬ 
ing a single erect flower, so that they somewhat 
resemble large Tulip blooms, but the sepals are 
thick and waxy in texture, and they last con¬ 
siderably longer in full beauty. There would 
appear to be several minor varieties of this 
plant—one with an orange lip,- another with a 
white lip; but the form, usually seen, has the 
lip of the same colour as the sepals. Another 
variety is called macrantha ; it nas the sepals 
dotted with red. The normal condition of the 
plant is to produce large, rich, bright golden- 
yeHow flowers. The lip is movable. It has an 
odour of drugs. 

A. eburnea. —This is a very rare'plant, and 
its habit of growth is somewhat less than the 
preceding species ; but its flowers are as large as 
those of A. Clowesi. These are of the purest 
white throughout, save a few spots of rose or 
pink upon the lip. This is a kind which will 
not be often found, and it remains amongst the 
rarest of Orchids. 

A. Turneri. —This and the following are both 
smaller flowered and smaller growing kinds. 
The present plant has flowers of a delicate-pink, 
profusely spotted on the inside with bright-rose. 
It is a very pleasing kind, and one of the rarest of 
the small-flowered kinds. 

A. uniflora is similar in habit to the last, 
and also in size of flower. These are of the 
purest-white, thick and fleshy in texture. 

A. virginalis. —Like the two last-named 
plants, this species grows to some 12 inches or 
18 inches in height. It produces flowers about 
the same size as the last-named, which are pure 
white, dotted all over the inside with brownish- 
purple. These plants are all natives of Colum¬ 
bia, where they grow in damp places on the 
ground in shady places. There are some few 
other varieties, but they are so very rare that 
it is not worth taking any notice of them here. 
Formerly these plants were grown in the warm 
stove, but for some years it has been proved that 
cooler treatment is by far the best for them; 
45 degs. in winter will do well for them, and 
they should be kept dry during that time ; the 
bulbs, which are thick and fleshy, are by that 
means kept from rotting. In the early spring the 
temperature of the house will naturally rise, and 
they will then soon begin toshowsignsof pushinga 
young 8hoot,and if they are not already potted for 
the season it must be done at once, after which 
some water is necessary, increasing the quantity 
as the growth advances, but taking care that 
none lodges in the young leaves, or it will result 
in a bad bulb, if it does not quite ruin the 
growth. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM INSLEAYI. 

A note or two as to the treatment for this 
species is, I think, necessary as advice to several 
of my readers whom I have looked in upon re¬ 
cently, for I see the usual thing is to keep this 
plant as warm as the Brazilian Cattleyas, under 
which treatment it will not long survive, 
and to look for its flowering is an absurdity. 
The plants grow naturally in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Oaxaca, in Mexico, at elevations of 
from 5,000 feet to 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and, consequently, it will live with us 
only under cool treatment, and amateurs must 
bear this in mind, or they will certainly lose 
their plants of this beautiful species. In earlier 
days this Odontoglossum was known in gardens 
as O. Lawrencianum, a name given it in compli¬ 
ment to the late Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing park, 
the mother of Sir Trevor Lawrence, of Burford 
Lodge, Dorking, who has himself one of the very 
finest and most complete collections of Orchids 
in this country. The plant was originally 
introduced by Mr. Barker, of Birmingham, some 
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fifty years or more ago, and the name it now 
bears commemorates his gardener, who was an en- 1 
thusiast in Orchids; but I fancy he had the 
great difficulty to contend with which appears 
at the present time to be overwhelming it—viz., 
heat. I well remember having some plants of 
this species about 35 years ago, when it was 
a very rare Orchid, that were subjected to 
the cool system, and they grew most luxuri¬ 
antly, and the leaves were thick and green, 
like leather aprons more than leaves of 
Odontoglossums, which were quite the wonder 
of the times, and these plants used to push up 
vigorous spikes, with brilliant flowers, through 
this month and the next, such as I have never seen 
excelled since, with seven, eight, and ten flowers 
on each spike. When in this condition it is a 
plant that requires a lot to surpass it, and at this 
season I always think it looks superior to the 
early spring spikes which one sees occasionally. 
There are several good recognised varieties, as 
leopardinum, which has the sepals and petals 
rich brown, transversely barred with yellow: 
the lip also is bright-yellow, blotched all round 
the margin with red. Macranthum is another 
w'hich obtains its name from the flowers being 
larger than the normal size, but the sepals and 
petals are paler in colour, and the lip is destitute 
of its marginal band of red spots. " '* 

num, a form with broad sepals 
and petals, of a rich brown, pass¬ 
ing into yellow at the borders, 
and having the lip curiously 
mottled and streaked with red 
upon a yellow ground ; and splen- 
dens, a very handsome variety, 
which I always think deserved a 
better name, for splendens, as a 
rule, does not convey much mean¬ 
ing. It is rather above the nor¬ 
mal size ; the sepals and petals of 
a deep but dull yellow, sometimes 
trannversely barred with pale- 
yellow, the lip being of a bright 
and cheerful yellow, with a mar¬ 
ginal border of deep-red spots 
and blotches. The above are 
about all the varieties worthy of 
notice. In the typical plant the 
flowers are about 2* inches across ; 
the ground colour, pale soft-yel¬ 
low, variously spotted, and trans¬ 
versely barred with brown ; the 
lip, yellow, with a marginal zone 
of red spots. In growth the plant 
very much resembles O. grande, 
which is a native of Guatemala— 
indeed, it belongs to the same 
section. These plants, together 
with O. Schlieperianum, whilst 
revelling in cool treatment, yet 
require a drier atmosphere than 
the New Grenadian Odontoglos- ( 
sums, and do withstand a drier 
treatment during the winter sea¬ 
son.— Matt. Bramble. 

1522.— Orchid calendars. —I am truly 
surprised that your correspondent, “ M. B.,” 
should write against garden calendars in gene¬ 
ral, and Orchid calendars in particular. As an 
Orchid cultivator of thirty years’ standing, I 
may be allowed to express my opinion, which is 
the very reverse of that given here. I fancy a 
good Orchid calendar in Gardening would be 
most useful, and be a help to “ M. B.” in his 
answers. May I refer, as an illustration, to 
queries 1519 and 1520 in Gardening, Aug. *22, 
page 341 ? Such queries as these, and many 
others answered by “M. B.,” are treated of in 
calendars. Surely the details of the work of 
a successful cultivator must be useful to country 
gardeners, who have not the chance to leave 
home except, perchance, for a day or two once 
or twice a year—and these are three-fourths of 
the Orohid cultivators. 1 fancy there is as 
much “ twaddle ” in other articles in the gar¬ 
dening papers as there is in the calendars. I 
ventured to write a book on gardening once, and 
suggested to a good cultivator—the late Mr. 
Charles Turner, of Slough—that I did not think 
the book was worth the money. He was good 
enough to differ from me, and remarked that 
the calendar of operations at the end was worth 
all the money to a grower of the subjects dealt 
with. If “M. B.” would kindly define what 
he means by “ twaddle,” perhaps the writers 
of calendars would not be above taking the hint 


being small and irregular in growth ; still, it is 
worth doing, if only for the sake of appear¬ 
ance. 

Varieties. —As a rule, the colour of the roots 
is the first consideration ; but flavour should, 
in my opinion, have precedence rather than 
colour. Where both are combined, however as 
is the case in Dell’s Crimson, which has many 
synonyms, such a variety must be the best to 
grow ; moreover, this variety has the addi¬ 
tional attraction of deep crimson - coloured 
foliage, and is of no small importance as an 
ornamental plant. Other good varieties are : 
Henderson’s Pine-apple, Dimmick’s Nonpareil, 
Dwarf Red (here figured), a very excellent kind, 
and Egyptian Turnip-rooted, the last being 
more especially valuable for early summer 
supply, as it comes into use nearly a fortnight 
earlier than any of the long-rooted sorts. It is 
also suited for growth on shallow soils, and, 
although pale in colour, is of excellent quality. 

Storing Beetroot.— Frost is most injurious 
to Beetroots, which should, therefore, be dug 
up by the end of October, or provision should be 
made for protecting them in the ground, in the 
event of severe weather setting in. Stable- 
litter, hay-bands, or Bracken (Pteris aquilina) 
will effectually protect Beet ; but, where neat¬ 
ness is studied rather than utility, this manner 
of protection should not be 
thought of. In that case, the 
roots should be dug up at the 
time mentioned above, and 
“ clamped ” in the same way as 
Potatoes ; or they may be layered 


STANDARD VEGETABLES. 

Beetroot and its culture. 

A deep, sandy loam, trenched to a depth of at 
least 30 inches, suits it better than any other 
kind of soil, and if poor, it should have been 
well manured for the previous vegetable crop. 
In such soil, the evenest and cleanest roots are 
produced ; but Beet will also succeed on cal¬ 
careous soils, if of sufficient depth. Heavy or 
stiff loams intended for its growth should be 
thrown up into ridges before winter sets in, so 
as to get well pulverised, and, if very heavy, 
a light dressing of coal-ashes worked into them 
would prove advantageous, and materially 
assist in producing “clean” roots. Stable- 
manure should not be added to the soil unless it 
is trenched deeply, when it may be placed quite 
quite at the bottom of the trench ; if otherwise, 
as soon as the roots reach it they become forked, 
instead of making straight and well-shaped 
roots ; therefore, if the soil be so poor as to re¬ 
quire manure, a sprinkling of guano or super¬ 
phosphate, applied to it between the rows as 
soon as the plants are fairly established, will be 
found the best stimulant. 

Sowing, etc. —Beet must have an open situa¬ 


in dry soil or sand in a cool shed : 
but it must be really cool, or 
they will start into growth, and 
the flavour will go. For 

Market garden culture a 
good crop of Beetroot is often 
very renumerative, and when 
there is a ready sale for it in the 
market it pays better than any 
other root crop. The main sow¬ 
ing is made to succeed Wall¬ 
flowers, Radishes, Spinach, or 
Cabbages, and it is also often 
grown on Asparagus ridges, be¬ 
tween rows of fruit-bushes, and 
between lines of Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows ; and even when growing 
in the open field it is often in¬ 
tercropped. An early sowing is 
usually made, in lines about 15 
inches apart, in the first week of 
May, between rows of Cabbages 
or Lettuces, recently planted. 
After the seeds germinate and the 
plants are well above ground, 
they are thinned out into patches 
with short hoes, and when they 
have formed a few rough leaves 
they are thinned out to single 
plants by hand. Some make a 
sowing even as early as in March, 
in a sheltered piece of ground, for yielding 
an early supply. In harvesting a crop of 
Beetroot which has to be kept through the 
winter, the roots are carefully dug up, pre¬ 
serving them their whole length intact, and 
keeping 2 inches of the stalks attached after 
the leaves have been twisted off by hand. They 
are.then built in pyramidal-shaped clumps, and 
covered with straw, over which a coating of soil 
is put to exclude frost. Leaving the roots in 
the ground is the best plan, as their proper 
flavour is thereby preserved better than when 
lifted and Btored ; but they are liable to be in¬ 
jured by frosts in January, or to be locked in 
the soil when it might be convenient to send 
them to market. Some of the darkest and 
finest-shaped roots are kept for seed-bearing 
plan ts, and are planted in some out-of-the-way 
nook by themselves. Transplanting Beet is 
only resorted to to fill up vacancies in the rows, 
as in the operation the main roots are often 
broken, or otherwise so damaged as to render it 
almost impossible for them to produce good 
roots. Dark crimson-coloured Beets are those 
which are most esteemed by market gardeners, 
most of whom grow their seeds saved from 
selected plants. Carter’s St. Osy th is a favourite 
kind with many growers, but none are liked so 
well as the selected Dark Crimson. B. 


Our Rkadrrs' Illustrations : Dwaif Red Beetroot. Engraved for Gardrnino Illus¬ 
trated from a photograph sent by Mr. James Beachut, Newton-road, Malvern. 


tion ; it never grows or looks satisfactorily when 
grown under the shade of fruit-trees—a position 
to which it is often relegated ; but this should 
not be, for most varieties of Beet are ornamen¬ 
tal as well as useful, and one would, therefore, 
suppose that a conspicuous place would be se¬ 
lected for them. The time for sowing varies 
from the beginning of April to the middle of 
May. In the majority of soils, about the 20th 
of April will be founa to be the best time ; if 
sown too early, especially if the soil be rich, it 
is liable to run to seed, or the roots to grow too 
large—medium-sized roots being always most 
highly valued, more particularly for saladiDg. 
The seed should be sown in drills 15 inches 
asunder, and H inches deep, and it should be 
covered in by hand ; a rake Bhould not be em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, as by its use half the 
seed is often drawn out of the drills, and the 

f >lants come up irregularly. Thin out the seed- 
rngs, as soon as they are large enough to 
handle, to 9 inches apart in the row, and if dark, 
bronzy-leaved kinds be grown, see that the 
greenest-looking plants are drawn out. After 
thinning has been completed, by means of the 
hoe frequently loosen the soil between the rows, 
an operation which will aid the growth of the 
Beet, and at the same time keep down the 
weeds. If blanks, through failures, occur in 
the rows, they should be filled up with young 
plants in showery weather, though roots ob¬ 
tained in this way rarely prove satisfactory, 


1477.— Beat flavoured Tomato.— This 
is more often a question of culture than variety ; 
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at least, I think so. If the plants are healthy 
and free from disease, and are not over-watered 
with strong liquids, all the varieties I have 
grown, which have been numerous, will produce 
good-flavoured fruit. Another important matter 
in obtaining flavour in Tomatoes is not to gather 
them until they are quite ripe. Home fruits 
will improve if gathered a day or two before 
they are ripe, but I don’t think this is so with 
the Tomato. Perfection is a very good Tomato 
when properly ripened, but not better, I think, 
than several others, including Ham Green 
Favourite, Prelude, Conference, Hathaway’s 
Excelsior, and Blenheim Orange.—E. H. 

— This is a rather difficult question to 
answer, as tastes differ considerably, some pre¬ 
ferring the comparatively sharp flavour of the 
old Criterion, Sutton’s Golden Nugget, and some 
others to the softer and sweeter kinds. Person¬ 
ally I like Perfection, when well grown (not 
over-fed or forced), and not too ripe, as well as 
any. The sweetest Tomatoes I know of are 
Conference, and its parent, Prelude. The little, 
Pear-shaped variety, Niabet’s Victoria, is also a 
most delicious variety, and the old Excelsior 
(Hathaway’s) equally so.—B. C. R. 

1398 —Peas for an exposed garden. 
—The best Peas for this purpose are the very 
dwarf varieties growing about 1 foot high. The 
rows may bo 2 feet apart, and the Peas require 
no sticks of any kind. The best variety in 
commerce is Chelsea Gem. I tried this variety 
against American Wonder, and found that quite 
double the number of pods was produced on 
Chelsea Gem from an equal quantity of seed. 

I planted half-a-pint of Peas of each variety. 
Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, sent me half a-pint of 
another dwarf Pea, which was tried with them, 
aud proved of great excellence, and will, I 
fancy, be a formidable rival to Chelsea Gem. It 
is quite distinct, bearing well-tilled pods of 
excellent flavour.—J. D. E. 

148.1.— Mus h rooms in a Held —These 
can be grown in a Grass field with a little trouble. 

I read of someone being successful some eight or 
ten years ago, aud tried the plan recommended 
in our fields here, with a fair measure of success. 
Prepare some horse-manure in the usual way, by 
spreading it out to dry a little, and then cast 
it into a heap to ferment sufficiently to throw 
off the rank steam. When this is done, mix it 
with some dry soil—turf chopped up is best 
The next process is to go into the field, skin the 
turf off from a space about 3 feet in diameter, 
dig out about two barrow-loads of the soil, and 
fill up with the prepared manure, treading it in 
firmly. Break half a cake of spawn into pieces, 
and just bury these in the manure. The turf 
which was skinned oft' should be replaced, Grass 
side uppermost, and be beaten down firmly. If 
this is done in June or July the Mushrooms will 
appear in the autumn.—J. D. E. 

1490.— Dividing Seakale. —If the crowns 
are taken up for forcing the small roots or 
thongs, as they are called, are usually trimmed 
off the crowns intended for forcing, and if these 
thongs can be saved and laid in moist sand till 
March, and then planted out in good land in 
rows 15 inches apart, there will be plenty of 
strong crowns to force the following season. If 
the Seakale crowns are forced in the bed, the 
best time to lift and divide is after forcing, not 
before. In good land a small root will develop a 
crown quite strong enough for forcing between 
the spring and autumn.—E. H. 

1495.— Culture of Cauliflowers and 
Broccoli.— For open-air sowing, to be after¬ 
wards wintered in a cold frame, the Beeds 
should be sown uot later than the 25th of 
August. A few days earlier in the North will 
do better. After this date the seeds should be 
sown in a cold frame. After September sow in 
heat. The Early London is the best early 
variety for sowing in the open air. Veitch’s 
Early Forcing succeeds well if sown in heat in 
January. I have had them turn in from the 
January sowing before those wintered, and 
they are not so liable to button prematurely as 
those which pass through the winter outside or 
in a frame. I have had Cauliflowers stand out¬ 
side all winter at the foot of a south wall, shel¬ 
tered in severe weather with a few evergreen 
branches or a little dry Fern strewed lightly 
over them after the frost commences, but I 
prefer the shelter of a cold frame. It is a 
good plan to sow the Autumn Giant at the same 
time as the Early London to come in for succes- 
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sion, it is so thoroughly reliable. Set out the 

S lants in March and April according to the con- 
ition of the weather on well-manured land, the 
more sheltered the site for the early crop the 
better. The earliest batch may be planted under 
handlights, four plants under each light, or a 
trench may be made at the foot of a south wall 
for an early row. Sow Broccoli in April, and 
set out the plants when large enough at intervals 
as land becomes vacant. Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn, Snow’s Winter, Chappell’s Cream, 
Leamington, Cooling’s Matchless, Veitch’s Model, 
and Cattell’s Eclipse, arc all good varieties. 
—E. H. 

1471.— Forcing Parsley and Mint.— If 

strong roots of Mint arc lifted and placed in 
pots or boxes in October and brought forward 
under glass, pushiug it on in heat when required, 
there will be plenty of green Mint for the early 
lamb. Parsley does not require artificial heat. If 
strong roots are lifted now and a few of the largest 
leaves cutoff and then planted in a frame or on a 
border where a frame can be placed over it 
before severe frost comes, there will be plenty 
of green Parsley to pick in early spring. It is 
important that the largest old leaves should be 
cut off to induce new growth that will keep 
better to break away. The plants must not be 
crowded. It is getting late to sow seeds now, 
as it will not get large enough to be of use next 
spring—at least, not early in the season. If it 
were July instead of the end of August I should 



Flowers of Gladiolus Colville! allu (The Bride). 

have nothing to say against seeds bciug sown on 
a warm sunny border, to be covered with a frame 
later on.—E. H. 

l<307. —Forcing Rhubarb in pots.— 
Rhubarb may be forced in pots, but it will be 
less trouble to place the roots close together in 
a corner of the Mushroom-house, filling up the 
crevices between the roots with fine soil. Select 
medium-sized roots with large crowns, and do 
not cut the roots more than is necessary in 
taking them up. Any temperature between 
50 degs. aud GO degs. will do. The end of 
November will be time enough to begin forcing, 
as this gives the plants time to rest. The early 
varieties, such as Paragon or Linntcus should be 
planted first, following on for a later crop with 
Victoria, which is a large-growing but later 
variety. Seakale can be grown in the same way, 
the roots, which must have strong crowns, being 
planted in a bed of light soil 3 inches apart, or 
they may be grown in 10-inch pots, the same 
distance apart, another pot being inverted over 
the crowns. The same temperature will suit 
Seakale; and the atmosphere must be kept 

g enially moist by the daily use of the syringe. 

eakale must be grown in a perfectly dark place, 
and the atmosphere must be pure, or both Sea¬ 
kale and Rhubarb will acquire an earthy taste. 
—E. H. 

1479. — Growing Mushrooms with 
Moss-litter. —Moss-litter may vary in cha¬ 
racter, aud a good deal may depend upon the 
condition of the horses and the food they have 
eaten. As regards the suitability of the manure 
for Mushrooms, I have used Moss-litter on 


several occasions for Mushroom-beds with very 
good results. If it was fresh, and likely to heat 
violently, I have mixed some dry earth with the 
manure at the rate of one part of soil to four or 
five of manure. In a general way, it holds more 
moisture than straw-litter, and therefore either 
requires more drying, or the soil mixed with it 
should be quite dry to absorb the excess of 
moisture. 1 have a Cucumber-house, the pit of 
which was filled last January with Moss-litter 
manure, and in some parts of the bed the Mush¬ 
rooms, although no spawn was put in the bed, 
are coming up in great clusters of excellent 
quality.—E. H. 

- I was informed some years ago that this ma'erial 

oould be utilised for the purpose of growing Mushrooms, 
and as I could obtain plenty of it, I gave it a fair trial; but 
was not suocessful. The beds produced good crops of a 
brown, st inking " fungus,” but no Mushrooms to speak of. 
-J. D. E. 

1475 — Sulphate of copper for Potatoes.— 
Dissolve six parts (by weight) of the sulphate, and six parts 
of lime, with a hundred parts of water, and syringe the 
plants well overhead with the solution t*o or three times. 
This is much more efifeotual if done before the disease 
appears, as a preventive, or at farthest on its first slight 
appearance.—B. C. R. 

HOUSE * WINDOW GARDENING. 

GLADIOLUS FOR A ROOM. 

These most decorative and gorgeous plants are 
usually grown in the open ground, beiDg hardy, 
but it is quite possible to have them in pots or 
boxes for drawing-room decoration, 
even if no greenhouse should be at 
haud to start them in. Their great 
need after planting is to be left alone 
— ».e., they will not bear constant 
moving, so that their first potting is 
very important. They should have 
careful drainage, by which we mean 
that the concave side of a bit of crock 
should cover the hole at the bottom 
of the pot, with four or five smaller 
pieces nicely arranged over it so as to 
let water pass through. This drainage 
must be covered by a bit of clean 
Moss, and this should be sprinkled with 
a teaspoonful of soot, which serves 
the double purpose of nourishing the 
plant and keeping insects away. Fill 
tho pot, which should be about 10 
inches across at the top, three qu&rteia 
full of a good, rich compost, consisting 
of leaf-mould or old soil from a hot¬ 
bed, loam, or turf-mould, and a little 
Boot and sand, and place three bulbs in 
each pot. Cover them with the com¬ 
post, and press them down firmly; 
then water them, and place the pots 
either in a frame or out-of-doors, 
except in severe weather, when they 
can be lifted into shelter. If in a 
frame they must be given plenty of light and 
air (except during hard frost), as they will not 
bear coddling. They should be watered when 
dry, but not kept in a soaked state. Thelanoc- 
like foliage will appear in the spring, and quickly 
be followed by handsome spikes of bloom, 
when they can be placed in position in the 
room as soon as the first bud is well opened, for 
they will always continue to open after this. 
They enjoy light and air, however, and should 
be placed out-of-doors every evening if possible, 
and watered when necessary. They must not 
be neglected after blooming; a top-dressing of 
leaf-mould should be supplied to them, the upper 
surface of the soil being carefully removed first 
with the aid of a small stick. A little water 
should be given all through the time which they 
are maturing their leaves, for it is neglect at this 
period—when they are also forming flower-buds 
for the following season—which is so often fatal 
to the well-being of bulbs. 

G. Colvillei alba (The Bride) (here 
figured) is one of the beat for pot-culture, 
—“*■*-- a —— Duchess of Edin- 


with pure-white flowers, 
burgh, a splendid salmon-pink; and Horace 
Vernet, ruby-red, are very fine ; while Gam- 
betba bears blooms of the deepest maroon, nearly 
approaching black ; Emin Pasha is most perfect 
in a decorative sense, with terra-cotta blossoms ; 
and Jerome K. Jerome is primrose-yellow, a 
rare colour in Gladiolus. A French grower, 
M. I^moine, of Nancy, has raised Gladioli of 
a fine heliotrope tint, also cream-coloured and 
crimson, flecked with yellow, which are very 
uncommon and handsome. He was awarded the 
Banksian medal last year for his collection at a 
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London Gladiolus show, but in point of size and 
colour Mr. Kelway, of Langport, who also re¬ 
ceived a silver Hanksfan medal, is perhaps the 
first grower of these grand flowers, which are 
just now in perfection. J. L. R. 


14fiS. — Todea superba In a sitting- 

room.— 41 A. M. C.” can scarcely have a more 
delightful plant than this lovely Fern, and to 
enjoy its beauty to the full it is advisable to 
start with a good sized bell-glass, as the plant 
under proper treatment grows rapidly. VVhat 
Is known as a Fern-stand answers admirably. 
Perfect drainage must be secured, above which 
place a layer of Moss, to prevent the drainage 
getting choked. Plant the Fern in a mixture 
of two-thirds turfy peat to one-third turfy loam, 
introducing some good lumps of sandstone as 
large as Walnuts. Build up the potting materials 
so as to form a cone 1 inch or so above the rim 
of the stand, on whicli the Fern will api>ear to 
sit. Water thoroughly and cover with the 
bell-glass, then leave matters alone. No more 
water should be required for a considerable time. 
The bell glass should be always wet, and beads 
of moisture should always cover the fronds. To 
use a familiar figure, the plant should look 
41 dripping wet.” Place in a good light, but be 
careful to shade when the sun shines. The 
plant grows naturally in dripping caverns, and 
sun is fatal to its beauty. It is a native of New 
Zealand.—T. L. C. 

1482 -Cutting down “ Geraniums " 
and FuchBias in a window —When will 
people learn that “Geraniums” proper are 
hardy, herbaceous plants that are never seen 
under glass ? The plants referred to are Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Cut them down at once if they are 
too tall, taking care that they are nearly dry at 
the time, and are kept so for somo time after¬ 
wards, until tho fresh growth has fairly com¬ 
menced. The growing tops should be inserted 
as cuttings, making them 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, and putting them in in well drained pots 
of sandy soil, made firm. Or they may be left 
until the spring, in which case they will stand 
a much better chance of flowering onwards 
through the winter. Fuchsias may be trimmed 
up a little when the leaves fall, but should not 
be cut hard back until the buds begin to move 
again in the spring, when they will break into 
fresh growth directly.—B. C. R. 

1502 —Araucaria excelsa —ThU pl»nt, the Nor¬ 
folk (aland Pidc, doe* not. need ahwle, especially when ihe 
pots are protected a« described. I expect, waot of liifht 
and air is the cause of the lower branches djinfr. They 
require very little heat., and should be watered only when 
the toil begins to get dry, then give a ihorough supply. 
They grow beet In nice light sandy loam.—B. C. K. 


TREES & SHRUBS 

WEEPING TREKS. 

The following article will give the required 
information as to weeping trees to 44 J. H.” and 
two other enquirers this week :— 

Of these there are too well-defined types 
—those of graceful, easy outline, and such 
as are stiff, formal, and avowedly artificial. 
A weeping Holly, for such there is, seems 
almost a misnomer; it is a stiff, ungrace¬ 
ful subject, and far more fitted for being con¬ 
signed to oblivion than to be extolled and 
raised as it is by some. Generally speaking, 
owever, weeping trees are possessed of all the 
characteristics that are most valued in the 
adornment of our parks and gardens, and though 
a few persons are decidedly averse to such trees, 
the numbers now generally planted out on 
almost every estate throughout the country but 
too plainly show that the demand for the beet 
kinds is largely on the increase. Weeping trees 
are difficult to place to advantage, for if not 
suitably planted, the good effect they are so 
capable of producing is destroyed. For impart- 
ingcharacter and expression to the surroundings, 
no type of tree is more suitable than that of an 
easy-drooping habit of growth. Weeping trees 
do not associate well with tall-growing speci¬ 
mens in clumps or masses—isolated examples, 
whether on the jutting promontory or at the 
angles where roads meet, the latter only under 
peculiar circumstances, being most in keeping 
with almost any type of surroundings. Those 
to be moet recommended for ornamental plant¬ 
ing will now be dealt with. 



but the most effective and useful of weeping 
trees. It is, moreover, one that, from its large 
size and easy outline, can be used in situations 
where others of a more prim and refined char¬ 
acter would be quite out of place. Standing 
alone on the greensward, it looks the picture 
of beauty. The fine specimen of the \Vceping 
Beech that I saw two years ago in the Woking 
Nursery has perhaps no rival iu this country, 
the great spread of branches and picturesque 
habit rendering it at once one of the most 
charming and desirable of tho larger growing 
weeping-habited trees. In the Weeping Beech 
neb only do the branches assume an irregularly 
horizontal position, but even the young branch- 
lets and spray hang down gracefully. Like 
most other weeping trees, the Beech in question 
has a peculiar charm when associated with 
water; while again it shows off to advantage 
on a rocky mound, and where its falling spray 
associates with the jagged peeks, as one fre- 
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The Babylonian Weeping Willow (SJix li»b\ Ionics), 


queutly sees in some of tho border counties, and 
at one or two places in the region of the Welsh 
mountains. 

Tiik Weeping Asn (Fraxinus excelsior pen- 
dula). — In this we have one of the best known 
of drooping trees, though, at the same time, the 
habit, speaking widely, is somewhat too stiff to 
meet with general approval. Nowhere does 
this tree look better than when standing alone 
on a well-kept lawn, though a fair-sized speci¬ 
men at the end of one of the Holwood lakes 
suggests its suitability for Buch a situation. 
There are many fiue old trees of the Weeping 
Ash throughout the country ; indeed, wherever 
one likes to travel, goodly proportioned speci¬ 
mens are almost sure to be met with. For 
arbour-making it is in request, and to be well 
shown off the Weeping Ash needs neat surround¬ 
ings and a considerable amount of attention. 

Sophora JAPONIC A pkn diti.a has a somewhat 
stiff look about it when deprived of the leaves ; 
but it is certainly one of the most persistent of 
weeping trees. It is not so common as the 


Weeping Ash or Beech, this largely owing to 
its scarcity in the trade. Taking np bat little 
room, it is one of the best trees of its kind for 
planting contiguous to buildings or where space 
is limited. It must have a warm, sunny spot 
and light, free soil, otherwise it wears & by no 
means pleasing appearance. There is & form of 
this Sophora which has been brought about by 
grafting close to the ground, and which re¬ 
sembles some of the creeping Willows in habit, 
the branches running along almost parallel with 
the ground surface and presenting a most 
curious and unusual appearance. For rock work 
or covering an unsightly object it is useful, the 
branches being thickly produced and twiggy. 
Around London the Weeping Sophora is fairly 
plentiful. 

ThkCampk&down Elm (UlmosCamperdowni 
pendula) is now much sought after for orna¬ 
mental planting, being not too rampant in 
growth, while it is yet decidedly graceful of 
bearing, and suitable for planting in almost any 
situation. There are a great many kinda of 
Weeping Elms, but in my opinion the present 
form is most desirable and useful. Of the 
Scotch or Mountain Elm (U. montana) there is 
a neat and distinct drooping form, but it is not 
equal to the Camperdowu, generally speaking, 
and this may with equal force be said of the 
somewhat ungainly, rough-leaved variety 
(rusosa pendula) that is occasionally to be met 
with about old-fashioned places. One thing in 
favour of the Elms is that they are of easy 
growth, few soils or sites, be they ever so 
breezy, coming amiss to their hardy constitution. 
Then they bear pruning well, so that where 
ungainly side or leading branches put in an 
appearance a little timely attention will always 
set matters right without interfering with the 
health of the tree. 

The Weeping Willows. —Amongst these are 
some of the finest and most graceful weeping 
trees. This is mainly owing lo I heir slender 
branches and twiggy growth, whereby all harsh¬ 
ness and stiffness of outline are avoided. The 
Kilmarnock Weeping Willow is a favourite with 
most persons, so, too, is the Babylonian Willow 
(here illustrated), both good examples of weep¬ 
ing trees. Two other good kinds are the 
American Fountain Willow and the Ringlet¬ 
leaved, both excellent, small growing, and de¬ 
cidedly vuluable trees. Shrubby Willows are 
particularly valuable trees or big ahrubs, in that 
they grow freely almost anywhere, may be pro¬ 
pagated with the utmost readiness, and are not 
subject to disease or harm through storms. 

The Silvery-leaved Weeping Lime (Tilia 
argentea pendula) has an easy grace about it 
that recommends it for use in the park or 
garden. When in full leaf it is a beautiful and 
choice subject, and one that is, unfortunately, 
far too seldom seen. Bright ly-tinted and of 
ample proportions, with not too much of the 
stiffness of some of the weeping trees, this 
Linden can be recommended as a good all-round 
tree, and one that is sure to be suitably placed 
wherever it is used. Of weeping forms of the 
I'oplar the most distinct are the weeping white 
I Poplar, and P. tremula pendula, both good 
trees for ornamental effect) though of somewhat 
artificial and stiff growth. 

The Weeping Acacia (A. pseudacacia pen 
dula) I can highly recommend—at least the best 
forms—for planting in the most conspicuous 
positions, it combining beauty of flowers with 
grace of growth to a high degree. Then tho 
neatly-divided foliage and bright pea-green tint 
all combine to render the tree one of unusual 
beauty and interest. In choosing Weeping 
Acacias a word of warning may be necessary as 
to the proper onion of stock and scion. 

The Weeping Larch. —This is a graceful 
tree of great beauty. It is of free growth, and 
never fails to impart a pleasing appearance to 
the position in which it is planted. 

The Weeping Oak. —A pendulous form of 
eur common Oak is of rare occurrence in English 
parks, though from its large size and easy gait 
it cannot otherwise be classed than as one of the 
best of large-growing weeping trees. It stands 
out boldly in the landscape, and contrasts well 
writh our ordinary ran of forest trees. 

The Weeping Hemixhk Spruce is another 
choice but rare subject, and it is to be regretted 
that we do not possess a greater number of 
specimens. Iu the common form we have an 
elegant tree of a asmi drooping habit of growth, 
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but the variety alluded to is far superior, so far, 
at least, as grace of outline is concerned. 

The Weeping Turkey Oak (Quercus cerris 
pendula).—This is remarkable alike for its 
weeping habit and beauty of foliage. The 
branches sweep the ground, and so long and 
lithe do they become, that in some cases they not 
only descend to the soil, but creep along it for a 
considerable length. As seen at one or two 
places in the south of England it is a desirable 
adjunct to our weeping trees. 

The Weeping purple Beech.— This is rare, 
but none the less pleasing and valuable. For 
associating with the ordinary green-leaved trees 
it is a choice and valuable subject. 

Abies Smithiana is distributed through the 
Himalayas at high elevations. It grows from 
100 feet to 150 feet high, and bears at a distance, 
when in masses, the appearance of a forest of 
Norway Spruce, but lighter in appearance. 
On closer inspection, the beautiful pendulous 
branches and the light, open character of the 
tree become apparent. In addition to the above 
there are many other so-called weeping trees, 
but in not a few cases the character is not firmly 
established, and part reversion to the original 
is of common occurrence. The Weeping Walnut 
(Juglans regia pendula) has an interest of its 
own, which may also be said of the Weeping 
Planera (P. Richardi pendula). Another inte¬ 
resting tree is the Weeping Mountain Ash, but 
it is not always procurable of good form, and 
many of the specimens sold under this name are 
the reverse of ornamental. We have also a 
Weeping Box, but it is of no value. D. 


1491.— Moving a large Weeping Ash. 

-—With proper appliances and a practical man 
in charge of the job the tree could be moved, 
otherwise there would be considerable risk, 
though something would depend upon the dis¬ 
tance the tree would have to be removed. After 
being taken to the new position the tree must 
be securely staked or supported in some other 
manner. It would be necessary to begin some 
distance from the stem of the tree, and save as 
many roots as possible, with a large ball sur 
rounding the main roots in the centre. In 
planting spread the roots out in layers in a 
natural manner, not all at one level. If the tree 
is not going to be moved before the autumn of 
next year there would be some advantage in 
opening a deep trench round the tree some 
5 feet or 6 feet from the trunk, shortening back 
the main roots, and afterwards filling up the 
trench with good soil, the roots to form fibres, 
which would enable the tree to quickly establish 
itself in its new position.—E. H. 

1494.— Oatalpa not flowering.— The 
Catalpa does not generally flower when the tree 
is young. As you do not say how old the tree 
is or in what part of the country you reside, I 
advise you to give your tree a further trial, as, 
if it does not flower, the foliage is so distinct and 
handsome when associated with other subjects 
of similar proportions that it would be a great 
pity to destroy it. In the West of England this 
tree grows rapidly and flowers freely every year. 
I have no doubt your tree would move safely if 
you did the work carefully as soon as the leaves 
have fallen.—J. C. C. 

1509.— Treatment of a Myrtle.— I 

have just been attending to a case very similar 
to yours, in which a large Myrtle, a Ceanothus 
azureus, and a Magnolia, all were terribly dis¬ 
figured by the cold of last winter. These plants 
are like yours, just starting into growth again. 
Seeing that the summer has so far advanced I 
have only cut away the largest of the dead wood ; 
all the small, fine spray shoots that I could 
leave I have done so, as I think they will give 
some protection to the young growth now being 
made, and during the coming winter I advise 
you to treat your Myrtle in the same way. 
Early next summer all the dead wood may be 
cut out if the plant survives the coming winter 
—of which I am not very sanguine if we should 
get a few severe frosts.—J. C. C. 

I486.—Mountain Ash.— This tree will grow either 
in shade or sunshine, but fruits more freely when grow¬ 
ing in the sunshine. It is difficult to say what effect the 
manure-heap would have upon a Mountain Ash growing 
near it without knowing something more of the character 
of the manure. Ordinary manure-heaps would not injuri¬ 
ously affeot anything growing near them.—E. H. 


Our readers will kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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Wen and Plant Photopapk 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount ot over 
FIFTY GUINEAS will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes ; our best vegetables ; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Gut flowers or plants 
should not be arranged »» vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should be plain , so as 
not to come into competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women , barrows , 
watering-pots , rakes , hoes, rollers, and other 
implements , iron railings , wires , or iron supports 
of any kind , also labels, especially those made of 
zinc (which should be removed when the photo¬ 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The inten¬ 
tion is to show the fuU beauty of the subject taken , 
and this cannot be done well when the photo¬ 
grapher w confused by other considerations. 


BULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions .—Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardbuso free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
-ion. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbb. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
mi mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
lime in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 


ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


1543. — Roses for show— Will someone kindly till 
me the names of the four best Roses for show?—H igh- 
lakdkr. 

1544. — Red ants and plants.— Are small red ants 
destructive to plants, and if so what is the best wav to get 
rid of them ?— Renfrewshire. 

1545. — Distilling' Peppermint. — Will someone 
kindly tail me how to distil Peppermint, of whioh I have a 
bed just flowering?— Dalton. 


Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should be brought low 


1546 — Oleander after flowering, — Should an 
Oleander be cut back when it has done flowering, and, if 
so, how much?— Renfrewshire. 


down for such. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, and not several on a card. They should 
not be mounted on cards with black backs, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors 

First.—T he photographs may be of objeots In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the eouroe 
wheuoe they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyright of which is open to question. There Is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pav. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenizea paper. 

Sicond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of theobteot shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the baok of eaoh photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All oommunioatlons relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked ‘’Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not suooessful, must enolose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize for the beat coM 

lection of garden photo- y Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants. — A speoial prize of 
FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the best 
oollection oi photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air. Seoond Prize : THREE 
GUINEAS. This series may inclade flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.— A special prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the beat collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., 
or bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, 
not in dishes. Second Prize : THREE 
GUINEAS. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables. — A speoial prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of the best vegetables—standard kinds 
—not merely pretended novelties with people’s 
names attached to them. Second Prize: THREE 
GUINEAS. 

In any of the departments, if no oolleotion of 
suffioient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph ohosen receive the sum 
of HALF-A-GUINEA. In order to give all 
readers ample time to prepare good photographs 
the competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October. 


1547.— Ohlorophy turn arandinaceum.— I have 
just had a plant of this given to me, and should be glad to 
know how to treat it generally ?—W. W. B. 

1543.— Sowing Laburnum seed.— When is the 
best time to sow Laburnum seed, and how should it be 
done, and does it need heat to raise it?—S odthyillk. 
1549.— Fruit for show.— Would someone kindly 

? :lve the names of the best Gooseberries, Black and Red 
Currants, and Raspberries for show ?— Highlander. 
1550.— Destroying Gooseberry caterpillars. 
—What is the best way to get rid of Gooseberry-cater¬ 
pillars, and where do they generally hibernate ?—K. D. 

1551— Ooal-ashes and tar for a shrubbery 
path.— Will someone kindly give direotions for laying 
coal-ashe9 and tar on a shrubbery path?— Alfred Good. 

1552.— Woodllce In a Mushroom-bed.— How 
can I get rid of woodlice which are in thousands in a 
Mushroom-bed whioh has just been spawned?—X. Y. Z. 

1553 — Draining 1 a tennis-lawn. — What is the 
best way to drain a tennis-lawn already laid down, and 
what would be the probable expense ? Subsoil clay.— 
F.. T. D. 

1554.— Woodllce on a Mushroom-bed.—I find 
my Mushroom-bed covered with woodlice. What shall I 
do to exterminate them without injuring the Mushrooms? 
—Niphbtos. 

1555.— Removing Pampas Grass.— Will some¬ 
one oblige me by informing me if Pampas Grass can be 
removed or not? If so, kindly say when is the right 
time?—J no. Kbmfston. 

1556.— Planting Alstroemerias.— When is the 
best time to Diant these? I bought a dozen this spring; 
but they all died, and I am most anxious to have some 
more.—J. L., North Berwick. 

1557.— Bitter Ououmbers.— WiU someone kindly 
let me know the cause that makes Cucumbers bitter? Is 
it because the roots grow iuto the manure, and, if so, bow 
oan I prevent this?—Miss A. Jonhs. 

1558.— Plants on a north border.— What would 
be the beet plants to grow on a north border about a yard 
wide? Hedge on south side, and lawn on the north, and 
exposed to the north-west,—J. W. M.. Birin. 

1559.— Guernsey Lily (Nerlne sarnlenals).— 
Should I be able to grow this out-of-doors here? An 
Amaryllis I have does well and flowers abundantly without 
any care or protection. —Mrs. L., North Berwick. 

' 1560. — Ououmbers for exhibition. — WU1 

I “B. O. R.,” or someone else, kindly state what are the 
measurements and the chief characteristics of a thoroughly 
mature exhibition Cucumber ?— Nil Dbsfbrandum. 

1561.— Planting Asparagus and Seakale — 
When is the best time to plant Asparagus and Seakale, so 
as to have both next spring ? Are plants very expensive ? 
They are for a dull exposure in Scotland.— Rivbrksco. 

1562.— Growing good Raspberries.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to grow good Raspberries ? How 
muoh, and when should they be pruned, and should all the 
suokers exoept four or five be cut away, and when ?— 
Winton. 

1563.— Osmunda regalls In a cold green¬ 
house. —Will someone kindly say if an Osmunda regalis 
will do In a border in a oold greenhouse, or does It 
require to grow in a moist pla^e near water?— A Constant 
SUBSCRIBER. 

1564.— Pentstemons and other hardy plants 
for show.— Will someone kindly state the four best 
Pentstemons, three Phloxes, Antirrhiuums, and four 
other hardy border plants for show, the flowers to be cut ? 
—Highlander. 

16 ^T. Repalrln * an lron cistern.— WiU some¬ 
one kindly teU me how to make a galvanised iron (cylinder 
shape) cistern fit to use, after having its end split across 
by the severe frosts of last winter ? I use it only for the gai- 
den, and I am told by an ironmonger and smith that it 
would oost about 17s. Od. to mend it. Is this so ?—W. B. 
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1660.—“ Candying” or otherwise preserving 
Plums.— I shall be greatly obliged to anyone who will 
give me a receipt for “candying” Plums, or preserving 
them otherwise than in jam, so as to utilise the enormous 
crop of this season ?—E. K. B. 

1567. — Management of Plum-trees. — I have 
some young Plum-trees which are all going to wood, and 
hardly bearing fruit at all. Ought they to be cut in now, 
or be left till winter? The shoots are very ooarse and rank. 
They were root pruned last year.— P. E Truell. 

1568. — Mushroom culture.— Will someone kindly 
inform me how much mould I should want to oover a 
Mushroom-bed, 6 feet by 3 feet, the mould to be about 
2 inches deep? Where oould I get this mould in London, 
and what would be about the price?— Ionorart. 

1669.— Myosotls and Wallflowers.— Will anyone 
give me Bimple practical advice as to planting a border of 
Myosotis, and behind it Wallflowers? What kinds are best, 
and how oan I ensure a straight and even line of each? 
Should the plants be pinohed in ?— Rivbrrsco. 

1570. — Covering staging In greenhouses.— 
What is the best material to use on staging in greenhouses? 
I have seen fine gravel used to cover corrugated iron on 
the top of staging. Is there any advantage in doing so, 
and, if so, where can I obtain it?—J. W. M., Birm. 

1571. —Making a hot-bed.—I intend making a hot¬ 
bed to raise seeds in. Would someone kindly tell me how 
I am to proceed, and the material to use ? I hare no leaves: 
but I can have mown Grass (short). What time should I 
have it ready for seeds early in spring ?— Highlander. 

1572. —Using gas-lime.— Will someone please to 
tell me how to use gas-lime, and about how muoh to apply 
to the acre ? Would it do good on an old pasture infested 
with insects and weeds? Would it also be good for vege¬ 
tables next season if ploughed into the land now ? -G. O. 

1573. —Moving Apple-treoS.—I want to move some 

Apple-trees which were first planted three or four years 
ago. Whioh is the best time to do the work, and will the 
removal endanger the trees? They are growing vigor¬ 
ously, and some of them bearing extremely well.— 
E. T. D. \ 

1574 —Climbers on the roof of a house, Ac.— 
What is the best system of attaching climbers to the roof 
of and other parts of a house ? If wire is recommended, what 
size should it be, what distance apart, and veriicalor hori¬ 
zontal, and the mode of fastening to the wall, itc. 1-8. 
Devon. 

1575.— Hydrangea panlculata.— I have a Hy 
drangea paniculate that has done flowering. I potted it 
in spring in fresh soil. Will it require repotting again 
before another flowering season, and If so what soil should I 
use? I have it cut down now, and have put it outside.— 

HIGHLANDER. 


1576. — Asparagus Ferns. — These so-called 
plants are used often for greenery in bouquet making ; 
will someone please to give me the proper botanical namo ? 
Also best oompoet to grow them in, also the beet means of 
propagation of some variety that will flourish in a cool 
greenhouse?—N il Despbrandum. 

1577. — Dark and bright-coloured climbing 
Roses.— Will someone kindly state the best dark-red 
and bright-coloured Roses of a climbing habit to cover the 
front of my house ? The position faces the east Roses 
after the shade of Senateur Vaisse and a dark-red one 
would be weloome.—N il Dkspkrandum. 

1578. — Replanting Peach • trees. — I want to 
remove some Peaoh-trees from an unheated greenhouse to 
a south-west wall out-of-doors, and I should like to know 
if the trees would be likely to bear fruit well out of-doora? 
There is a good crop on them at present. And also what 
would be the best month to lift them in ?—II. S. 

1579. —British Orchids.— Would someone kindly 
say when he considers the best time to take British Orchids 
up, and also what his opinion is as to growing the different 
sorts and kinds in pots ? This is the most important point 
with me, as I have no garden, but only a cold frame in a 
backyard, with plenty of sun and air.—H. Oakbv. 

1580. —Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh.— 
Will “ E or someone else, kindly say if it is sufficiently 
vigorous to grow to a height of about 15 feet before being 
allowed to branch out? Soil: Good holding loam of con¬ 
siderable depth oo flints and gravel, and about 15 miles 
out, between 8urrey chalk hills.—E. E. 

1581. — A cheerful greenhouse.— will someone 
kindly tell me how to make a small lean-to greenhouse 
look nioe and cheerful this autumn and winter? I do not 
mind spending £1 on plants; but no more. Tne only 
time I have to look after the place would be before eight in 
the morning, and Thursday afternoons from three. — 
H. D. B. 

1582. — Solanum capslcastrum not fruiting. 

—My plants are in 32-sized pots, 15 inches to 18 inohes 
high, and as muoh through, and growing in a cold houses 
with plenty of air on day and night, and oarefully watered ; 
but the flowers drop off, and only a few berries here and 
there set. Will someone kindly suggest a remedy?— 
O. H. W. 

1513.— Striking cuttings of Anne Boleyn 
Pink.— I should be glad to know if others as well as 
myself find it difficult to strike cuttiogs of Anne Boleyn 
Pink, and, if go, how they manage to get over the diffi¬ 
culty ? Where 90 percent, of other Pinks strike root, I can 
get only, say, two out of a dozen or more of Anne Boleyn 
to strike?—A. Boyln. 

-15S4.— Plantains on a tennis-lawn.— I should 
be very grateful if anyone would tell me bow to get rid of 
the Plantains with which my tennis lawn is infested ? Two 
years since I took out two wheelbarrows full, and lost 
summer I was fairly free from them. This year they have 
appeared again in thousands—more than ever before.— 
E. D., Maidenhead. 


1585.— Layering an India-rubber-plant.— 
In “ Window Gardening,' Gardening, Aug. 15th, page 320, 
by ‘ E. Hobday,” it says : “ If they have lost their bottom 
leaves they may be layered.” 1 have one S feet high with¬ 
out foliage; but it has ten shoots eacth 6 inches long at the 
top. I have another, 7 feet, with three strong shoots at the 
top. Oan I layer either of these ? If so, will “ E. H.” tell 
me how it le dont? If I take outtlngs now I am told they 
will not strike. Is this so?— Rubbbr. 
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1586 - Old Black Currant Bushes.— I have some 
old Blaok Currant-bushes, very large and spreading. They 
have not borne well this year, though appearing strong 
and healthy. Would the reason be that they are too oltf, 
aud ought they to be removed and young ones planted, or 
would severely pruning them be enough 7 There is plenty 
of young wood,—P. E. Tkukll. 

1587.— Making a Rose garden.— I wish to make 
a Rose garden. The eoil is light sand ; but I have carted 
clay to mix with it when the beds are made up. Should 
the clay be laid below the surface by itself to retain mois¬ 
ture and nourish the roots, or should it be mixed up with 
sand? I should be glsd of instructions how to proceed, 
and when to plant?— Sandhill 
1688.— Tea Roses under glass.— I Intend planting 
a lean-to greenhouse, faoing south, with Tea Rose*. Will 
someone kindly tell me the moet suitable kinds to make a 
good show next summer? The house will be entirely 
devoted to Teas, some being trained up the sides, roof, 
and back wail, and others to be planted in the front of 
the borders. 1 can grow altogether about two dozen.— 
L. B. 

1589.—Potato Hooper’s Round Blue. — Will 
someone oblige by informing me whether a Potato sold 
ten years ago as Hooper’s Round Blue is still in commerce ? 
It was a strong grower, good cropper, with mealy-white 
flesh, tubers handsome, pebble-shaped, varying to round. 
I am very anxious to obtain a supply. Is it identical with 
the Sootch Blue catalogued by some north country firms ? 
-E. M. 

1590 —Unhealthy Clematis. — My clematis is 
obanging colour, and the leaves are dropping off from the 
bottom, and the bark is splitting. Will comeone pleaee to 
say wbat the cause is? It is planted in a warm situation 
in good soil. Aspect south, in a windy place in the country. 
The top of the plant appears to be flourishing. It bad only 
one Urge mauve flower on the second year of planting.— 
Clematis. 

1591. — Subletting a garden, flee.— 1st, Can a 
person who has a garden on a lease (5 years), and wishes 
to leave before the completion of the term, sublet it to 
another person without the landlord’s consent, there 
being nothing said about subletting in the lease ? 2nd, Is 
a tenant compelled by law to take his rent to his landlord, 
and if so, can he claim for loss of wages during that time? 
-Oak-tree. 

1592. —Climbers for dead trees.— I have two 
unsightly dead trees, for whioh 1 want some good creepers 
or climbers. One is a Willow by a brook. Will someone 
kindly suggest something that would grow quickly and 
look pretty ? Also state if I oould get some evergreen (not 
Ivy) for them? Would Honeysuckles be good? My gar¬ 
dener says they produce blight. The trees are near the 
fruit garden.— Ecaba. 

159.3.— Souvenir de la Malmalson Carnation 
in a pot —1 have a Carnation of this kind in a pot, 

raised from a cutting taken a year ago iaet April, it has 
hitherto been kept in a small greenhouse (not heated), 
and is now a large plant, over 2 feet high, and oovered 
with buds, and seems healthy. Bow ought I to treat it to 
keep it strong ? I should be sorry to lose it, as it came 
from a very good Carnation. It is in a 5-inch pot. Should 
I repot it, or take any other steps?—K. M. L. 

1594. — Pruning neglected Currant and 
Gooseberry-bushes.—These in my garden have 
grown very vigorously, and are now crowded thick, round 
bushes, 4 feet high. There is a good deal of old wood, and 
this year's growth is strong and healthy, from twenty to 
thirty shoots, many 2 feet high. Moet of the bushes are 
a mass of weak twigs, beginning to shoot 4 inohes from 
ground. Directions are asked as to the right time to thin 
and prune these, and as to how it should be done ?—W. E. 

1595. — Treatment of Roses.-A few weeks ago I 
bought two youog Rose-trees, a M»r6chal Niel and a 
Niphetos. When I received them they had plenty of 
foliage on, but sinoe then all the leaves have fallen away. 
The Niphetos has two shoots on it about a foot long, and 
the Mardohal Niel has three shoots about a foot long each. 
Since the leaves have dropped off, I find they are lust 
breaking into leaf again. Will someone klndlv say how 
I must treat them ? I may say I keep them in a room 
(empty) facing south.— Nihibtos. 

1593. — Potatoes for show.— Our show has just 
passed again. I have for three years showed at it Pota¬ 
toes—Maggie, Woodstock, and Rosebery—but they have 
never gained a prize, not being clean enough in the skin, 
and not of a good shape. I use cow-manure, soot, and salt. 
The eoil is light. Would someone oblige me by giving a 
hint how I might be more successful in producing 
Potatoes with clean skins and of a good shape? Bhould 
the skins be washed off before showing ? what are the 
best sorts to grow for show purposes?— Highlander. 

1597.—Lapagerias In a greenhouse. — Will 
someone kindly inform me as to the treatment of Lapa- 
geriae in a greenhouse ? I have two, which when planted 
in a border made vigorous shoots at first, but since have 
notadvanced at all, and the shoots seem inclined to get 
brown at the ends. Do they require much water or not ? 
The bouse is hot during the day, but I cannot help think¬ 
ing they have been overwateied. There is no heat in the 
house except from the sun, but it gets all the morning and 
part of the afternoon sun, as it faces south-east.—E. B. 

1598 — Jasmine not flowering.— I have an old 
white Jasmine. It used to stand in the open against a wall 
faoing the east. It is now shut in, the place being 
covered with glass to make a corridor between two parts 
of the house. It has plenty of light, air, and water, the 
place being constantly ventilated, but there are scarcely 
any expanded blooms on it, and no buds. It seems pintng. 
What oan be the cause, and Bhould it have plenty of water 
or not? Will somebody kiDdlv tell me. If he can, the 
probable reason of the lack of bloom ?—An Unlucky One. 

1599.— Heating a glass porch or vestibule — 

I have a glass porch or vestibule, which extends a short 
distanoe along the house wall, like a small greenhouse. I 
want to grow climbers and Ferns in it, and should like to 
keep the frost out by utilising a stove intended to warm 
the front hall. Could euoh a stove be let into the wall, 
the grate opening into the hall, and the back into the 
porch, the stove-pipe ascending through the roof? What 
kind of stove would be least injurious to the plants ? The 
spaoe Is too small for a boiler and pipe*, yet large enough 
to look very bad if not nioely kept up.—K. H. B. 


1600. — Fungus In a Vine-border.—I find white 
threads of some fungus in my inside Vine-border. It was 
made two and a half years ago, principally of newly-cut 
turves,about 3 inohes thick, with some lime rubbish, broken 
brick, and half-inch bones. As it is in places a foot or so 
in depth, I fear the whole of the infected eoil may have to 
be removed. If so, at what time should it be done, or is 
there any other remedy? The Vines have a few good 
bunohee of fruit on, and these are ripening well. Could 
the fresh turf propagate the fungus ? A very good Grtpe- 
grower recommended fresh turf to be used. — W. S. D. 

1601 . —Dandelions, Ac., on a Grass-plot — 
I have a Grass-plot in which I hed many Dandelions, and 
having read more than once in Gardsnino that the appli¬ 
cation of sand (the sand meant was the advertised fawn 
sand.— Ed.) would destroy these, I, last autumn, covered 
my plot with sea-sand, about 1 inch deep, and with this 
result—that in the spring the Dandelions soon made their 
appearance, long before the Grass, and now I not only 
have more Dandelions than before—a great many more— 
but thousands of Plantains, besides Daisies. Will someone 
kindly advise me what oourse I should pursue to exter¬ 
minate these pests?— Becca. 

1602 —Noble Strawberry.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if I am wrong in thinking that the return I had this 
year from some of tne Noble Strawberry-runners was ex 
ceptionally large? This time last year I put out 56 
runners off 3 year-old plants, whioh I bad not allowed to 
fruit, but merely to produce runners. This year I care¬ 
fully weighed alf the fruit gathered off these runners, and 
the result was 33J lb. and a few ounces, or over } lb. a 
plant. I live on the north-west coast of Ireland, where 
the sun is only seen sometimes; but I have come to the 
oonclusion that Noble is the best early market Strawberry 
in cultivation.—C. D. B. 

1603.- Climbing Roses In a cool green¬ 
house.— In my oool lean-to greenhouse I have an estab¬ 
lished plant of Climbing Devoniensis, also Chesbunt 
Hybrid, whose growth covers some yards of roof space, 
but they are without bloom. They are planted in an out¬ 
side border. I have tried spring pruning about April, and 
I have tried pruning in October, both on the spur and 
other systems, as advised for Gloirede Dijon and Marl-cbal 
Niel in Gardening. Will someone kindly give me direc¬ 
tions as to the treatment of the above two Roses, and alro 
name a good Noisette Rose for the same position, near 
the colour of Senateur Vaisse, if possible 7 — Nil 
Dmpkkandum. 

1604 — Roses In a garden.— I have just taken the 
Rose fever, and have a garden facing south, shaded on tbe 
east and west sides by trees, and fruit-trees at the north 
end. If I were to choose a spot a few yards south from tbe 
fruit-trees, where the sun would shine from 9 a.m. till 
about 4 30 p.ro., would that be a suitable place ? And, as my 
soil is black sand until 2 feet deep, then a vein of gravel, 
I suppose I shall have to get fresh soil ? What is the most 
suitable soil ? If I were to get road-scrapings that have 
been stored sinoe the end of March last and some cleanings 
out of ditches, would that do? And if the brd were 
made up now, would it he ready for planting the Roses in 
this autumn?—J. M. 8, 

1605.— Mulberry-tree falling.— I am In the same 

trouble as your correspond! nt “ Silkworm,” see Gardening, 
August 22nd, page 341. Twenty years ago I planted here, at 
Clapton, a Mulberry, which has grown into a large, shapely 
tree, and borne muoh fine fruit. For the last two years it) 
has become nearly barren, throwing off a large number of 
wbat seem to be catkins, lODg and narrow*, and very dif¬ 
ferent in looks to the fertile flowers. These soon fall off aod 
carpet the lawn to some depth. The tree does not look 
unhealthy, though this year the leaves have not got to 
their full size. I have Dot mulched with road sand, but 
the lawn has had a fair allowance of rotted stable-manure. 
I shall be glad to know the cause and the cure?—M. D. 

1606 — Gladioli dying off and not flowering 
—1 planted some Gladioli (Brenchleyensis and hybrids of 
gandavensis) in an oblong, slightly-raised bed facing south, 
which was prepared for Roses Last autumn, and thinly 

£ in ted vvth them. The Gladiolus oorms were inserted 
tween the Rose-bushes at about 18 inohes distance every 
way. They all came up, and grew well until about a 
month ago, when many began to turn yellow, and the 
majority are now in this state, and I have but a few spikes 
of bloom. Some of tbe plants sent up spikes and have 
withered (spike and flag) since. I do not think it is drought, 
for tbe Roses are all right, and I have watered the bed 
well with water and diluted stale house-slops. What 
should I do ?— Lanolbt Hirst. 

1607. —Gardening for profit.— Will someone 
kindly give me some advice on fruit-growing, &c. ? I have 
about 16 acres of land, with clay subsoil, in four fields. It 
gets the morniDg sun, and has a nice descent for the rain. 

I have 18 Apple-trees that do well. One field is rather 
wet. I have two buildings; one is 12 yards long, 4} 
yards wide, and walls 14 feet high, without a floor, and 
the other building is 9 yards long, 4J yards wide, with a 
good floor in it. It is 6 feet to the tiles. W’ould It pay to 
make glaesbouees of these for Grapes, Cucumbers, Toma¬ 
toes, and Mushrooms? I am seven miles from tw o markets 
and three miles from another. My rent is C25 per year, 
and rates about €5. I have plenty of water at the worst 
of tiroes. I have a good orop of hay every* year, so I think 
the land must be good. Must I make an agreement with 
the landlord for a length of time before I do any thiDg?— 
J. R. C. 

1608— Wasps spoiling white Fuchsias — I 

have a number of Fuchsias in my greenhouse, one trained 
up the side of the wall. Lately the wasps have swarmed 
there to such an extent that I fear being stung ; and 
worse than that, to my disgust, I find they not only suck 
the honev, but spoil the flowers, for lying thickly on the 
different pote and on the floor are the stamens and pistils 
of my flowers, just as if they had out them off for mischief. 
On looking more closely, I find numbers of bells, with just 
tbs tubes and petals remaining only. 1 watched the 
wasps at work to-day, but could see no signs of Ibis being 
done. Then I went away, SDd coming back within 10 
minutes, again found bells that I had marked tbe was;* 
go in, all minus the pistils again; also I found tbe lid of 
tank, some four yards away from any plant, strewn with 
stamens and fibres, as if they had carried their spoil there 
and dropped it. I have hunted the place over, and can 
find no signs of a nest anywhere. I also note that at pre- 
sent.they don'l seers to touoh the red Fuchsias, and 
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Foohsios, both white end red, in fall bloom out-of-door*, 
are not touched by them. Some of the weepe are large 
others are email, more like flies, but marked like wasps 
and making the same noise. I asked a florist to-day if a 
similar affliction had ever befallen him, and he said “ No.” 
If anyone oan tell me how to aooount for it and what to do 
to put an end to this nnisanoe I shall be most thankful, for I 
am so proud of my Fuchsias, and so vexed at the misohief 
I don’t know the name of the Fuchsia. Some call it 
“ Avalanohe,” some say No, 11 Mrs. Marshall.” It is droop¬ 
ing in its habit, lovely bells with very long tube, red centre, 
tube 1J inches in length. The wasp goes right up the tube 
as far as the green seed-pod. They don't seem to touch 
the shorter and ooarser kinds of white Fuchsias. They 
have been at this game for a week, and hitherto the ooarser 
kinds are untouched.— Unlucky One. 

1609. —White flowers In a town conservatory. 
—1 have a lean-to conservatory, built into an angle of my 
house, facing south and west, about 6 feet 6 inches to 
7 feet square, 7 feet high at door, sloping up to 10 feet. A 
Black Hamburgh Vine is trained over the roof. I should be 
glad of suggestions as to the best plants to grow in it 
chiefly for white flowers for cutting preferred? I have 
been growing Ferns In it mostly—Pterts, Maiden-hair, and 
a few nardy Irish kinds; Myrtle, variegated-leaved “Gera¬ 
niums ” (Miss Goring, Ac ), and Heliotropes, with one or 
two Plumbagos (oapensls and alba). The last-mentioned 
appear to do fairly well, trained on wire against window, 
but Heliotropes drop their leaves freely, after browning at 
the edges, and “Geraniums” suffer from mildew, pre¬ 
sumably owing to the damp atmosphere, oaused by syrin¬ 
ging the Vine and lack of sufficient sun. I have a lift-up 
light in the roof and windows opening in the front, but 
generally use only the former for ventilation. Tempera¬ 
ture during summer from 60 degs. and 65 degs. at night, 
to 70 degs. and 80 degs. in the day.— West Kensington. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
Are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

1610 — Caterpillars eating Lobelias (Cymro).— 
I am afraid that there is no satisfactory remedy but hand¬ 
picking. Yon might try syringing with soft-soap and 
water, to whloh has been added some extract of Quassia 
or Tobaooo-water.—G. 3. 3. 


ion. — Renovating a garden (G. R A ).—Can 
you obtain olay or stiff loam? If so, cart it on in autumn 
after tbe land has been roughly dug up, and leave it ex¬ 
posed ail the winter. In the spring it will crumble down 
and easily mix with the soil and ashes, and must improve 
it. Trenching it up 2 feet deep (leaving tbe bad soil below) 
will mix the ashes with a great bulk of soil, and therefore 
improve its staple. 

1612.— Vegetable Marrows and Asparagus 
( W. Powell). —The Marrows have probably suffered from 
tbe damp season, and they would have been better without 
manure beneath their roots. Keep the growth thin, and, 
of oourae, if you let large ones grow tbe produce will be 
less. The treatment of the Asparagus seems to have been 
all right, and if kept clean, the bed should do well. Pray 
ask any more questions you like about these matters. 

1613 —Worm, Ac., in a garden ( Aiderson). —The 
worm (?) which you send us is not a wireworm, but one of 
tbs centipedes (Geopbilua longicornis). It is somewhat 
doubtful if it is injurious to plants or not. I believe it is 
at times, when other food fails, but it should feed on small 
insects. The spider Is quite harmless to plants, and lives 
on insects. The fly is one of the Ruby-tailed flies (Chrysis 
Ignita). It also does oo harm to plants in any way.— 
G. S. S. 

1014 -Striking cuttings or shrubs, Ac. 

(C. 8. S Yes; put in cuttings now of this year's growth, 
selecting those that have half ripened—ts., firm wood. 
Use sandy soil in the frame, made firm by treading or by 
beating it down with the back of the spade, and insert the 
cuttings firmly in the soil. Water well, and keep close 
until the cuttings are rooted in the spring, and then give 
plenty of air. Sprinkle over occasionally with a flne- 
rosed watering-pot. A shady situation is best for the 
frame. 

loir* —Insects eating Dahlias (IF. R)— The 
leaves vou send appear to have been attacked by some 
caterpillar; but at this time of year there are so many 
kinda feeding in gardens that It is impossible to suggest 
the culprit without seeing it. Caterpillars often require 
very careful searching for, they so much resemble tbe 
leaves they feed on in oolonr, and frequently place them- 
selves in suoh positions that they are difficult to detect. 
It you cannot find them dui ing the day searoh for them nt 
night with a lantern.-G. S. S. 

1616.— Propagating Sweet Briers (B. R J.\— 
As soon as the foliage Tails off later on, lake off some 
shoots of the current season’s growth, cut them to three 
sixes, leaving the leaf to the terminal bud only. Prepare 
a nice piece of soil in a shady situation where tbe sun in 
April and May does not shine fully upon it, and adding to 
it a good portion of river or white sand. In this insert the 
cuttings very firmly quite up to the leaf, water if dry, and 
proteot in winter wiLh a little litter. Be sure to keep off 
the sun in spring by some means, and witer when needful, 

1017.— Balsams in tbe open air (O. D. A.).— 
Ordinary garden soil suits them admirably, as if too rich 
the growth becomes coarse and rank at the expense of the 
bloom. The best effects from the Balsam are obtained by 
putting into olumps some half-dozen or so plants of the 
same colour, and alternating pale hues with dark cr rioh- 
coloured ones. Planted in this wav, they are muob more 
effeotive than when indiscriminately mixed in a bed. The 
best colours for outdoor planting are Selfs, such as pure 
white, pink, peach, purple, carmine, scarlet, and crimson, 
but the flaked and spotted kinds are also very pleasing. 

1618 .—' Tropeeolams of the dwarf section 
(//. Z» ).—This gentleman was telling me the other day 
that he had a very fine strain of these—" But,” said be, 
“ this year they have not bloomed at all well. I wonder 
how this is?” I said : " How is the ground ? Has it been 
turned up well, and is it nice and light, so that the roots 
can run in it freely ?” “ Oh ! yes,” he said. “ I always take 
care to do this thoroughly.” “Ah!” said I, “you have 
done juati the wrong thing then this time, for you should 
remember, being a practical man yopraelff that these 
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plants produce the most flowers when planted upon hard 
and stony ground.” And this is a foot, my readers, worth 
your attention, and remember that in planting Nastur¬ 
tiums—no matter if you want them for a profusion of 
flowers only, or for a good gathering of the seeds when 
young for pickling—the plants should always be put into 
bard and stony ground ; indeed, the very finest I ever 
saw—the dwarf red—were growing on the surface of a 
gravel walk, where the plants were self-sown.—J. J. 

1619. —" Blight " on Ferns (P. B. G.) —The 
“blight” is green-fly, and this may be destroyed by 
dipping the affected plants in Tobacco water or syringing 
them with the same. We cannot say, without seeing them, 
what the white insects are; perhaps mealy-bug, in which 
case, as the collection is not a large one, we should advise 
you to persistently clean them off with a blunt-pointed 
stick and destroy them. Tobxooowater is made by pour¬ 
ing boiling water upon common shag Tohaooo, and then 
straining it through a canvas cloth. Use it at the rate cf 
4 ox. to the gallon. 

1620. — Athyrium Fills - feemina Jamesl 

(U. T .).—I have received from Devonshire a magnificent 
frond, which I think mast be of this variety. It is a beau¬ 
tiful Fern, the frond being upwards of a foot long, and 
9 inches wide, tbe ends of the pinnm beautifully ornamenti d 
with tassels some 2 inches across. The top of the frond is also 
very heavily tasseled. This is a wild find, and very hand¬ 
some. A friend living close to me brought home the other 
day a crested form of LsstreaFilix-mas, which he obtained 
from Morecambe Bay, so it seems there are yet some 
pleasant finds for people who oare to look about for them. 

ion.—Blood and bone manure (A. B. M.\— The 
quantity of any given manure that can be piofltably used 
must depend as much upon the nature of the crop os upon 
the character of the soil, but in vegetable culture in 
gardens much more may be given than would be desirable 
In farm practice. Thus in the case of the manure named, 
from 0 lb. to 8 lb , or even 10 lb., per square rod may be 
used in special cases. It should either be used in spring 
when the crops are sown, or else as a top-dressing after 
the plants are up. Where heavy dressings are given, 
divide it into two equal portions, and u:e one with the 
planting of tbe orop and the other as a top-dressing about 
May or June. 

1522 .— Plum-trees in an unsatisfactory 
atate [T. P. R.).— If neat, orderly trees are wished for, 
the branches that grow out at right angles from the wall 
must be pruned back; in fact, they ought not to have 
been allowed to grow oat so far, as when the strength of 
the tree is frittered away in making “ breastwood ” the 
main branches on the wall must suffer from look of 
nourishment; this is the result invariably. Balance of 
power in trained trees is a necessity of their existence. 
“ Prune in summer for fruit and in winter for wood ” is an 
old saying, and oontains muoh truth. The fruit will come 
on the last and previous years’ wood. 

1623.— Soli for an Arbutus, Ac. (A. T. R ).— 
The Arbutus is by no means fastidious with respect to soil, 
preferring, however, a good, sound loam. If the natural 
staple is of a very poor and parching nature, take it out to 
tbe depth of 2 feet, and mix with the excavated soil a little 
well-rotted manure, loam, road-scrapings, or any good 
material which may be at hand. Planted in due time in 
such a oompost, the tree will be afforded a good atari in 
life, and will, when it hae onoe attained good root-hold 
and strength in proportion, take oare of itself. In the 
oase of established specimens, a mulch of loam and rotten 
manure would be an advantage. 

1624 — Hedge-row trees (J. McD ).— Do not plant 
any kind of the Fir tribe, nor the Beech, in snob places. For 
such a purpose the English Elm, the Sweet Cheetnut, 
the Oak, and Poplar, are the beet. Then oomes the Birch, 
tbe Sycamore, and Willow. These should not be planted 
more closely than, say, about 30 feet apart, and as these 
trees increase in height, they should be regularly pruned 
until some 20 feet is attained. Fifteen feet of the stems 
Bhould be left bare in order to give sir to the hedge, and 
the crops on either side are then also greatly benefited. 
The side branches will also require shortening every few 
years. There usually is a great deal of waste in planting 
hedge rows. You will do well to study the subject before 
the time oomes round for planting. The trees should all 
have been pruned during the past spring, so that this is 
not requirea at the time of planting. Any other questions 
on this subject will be gladly answered.—J. J. 

1625 —Making Mash room-beds (B. If.).— As a 
good supply of fresh stable manure is now at command, it 
should be carefully shaken over, and any dry portions of 
it thoroughly moistened, adding a good quantity of fresh 
turfy loam as the work .progresses. The loam will moderate 
tbe heat, and make the bed last longer than it otherwise 
would do, as the violent heating to whioh tbe manure is 
sometimes exposed drives off the elements most essential 
for the growth of the Mushrooms, and hastens the decay 
of Lhe manure, thus unnecessarily shortening the season 
of production. Beds made up firmly of this mixture 
seldom heat too strongly, and they may be spawned 
almost immediately. As soon os tbe spawn begins to run 
a good ooating of new loamy soil, of rather an‘adhesive 
character, should be Bifted fine and applied as a covering, 
beating it down as firmly as the bimk of a spade oan 
make ft. 


RAMOS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardhnihg Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southampton-street , Strand , London , W.C. 

Names of plants.— n. Freeman — Galllatdia pieta 

var.- Roeebud .—Alstraemeria aurantiaca.- Mis. John 

Sale.— Common Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), a mere 

weed of no value.- Mrs. Longjield.— Ordinary garden 

Carnations which we cannot name This has been many 
times stated in Gardening. - Henry Restin'].— Appar¬ 

ently Common Balsam or Tonch - me • not (Impatiens 

Noli-me-tangere); but specimens much shrivelled.- 

F. A. —Campanula garganlea apparently; but the 

specimen was a poor dried up one.- J . R. C .— 

Lilium tenuifolium.- B. H.—l, Insufficient specimen ; 

2, Gloriosa superba, poor specimen ; 3, Aoalypba musaioa. 

I- K. G. — Clematis Vitalbo, It oan be easily pro- 

I pagated, as proposed, from layer*. - Bill. — The 


Rose Is no doubt Dundee Rambler.- Emma Harrells 

—Bend again in flower. Cannot name from leave* 

only. Keep the plants in a greenhouse. - James 

Williams.— 1, Specimen too much dried up to name; 

2, Linaria flava.- Isabella Reid.—I, Purple Scabious 

(Soabiosa atropnrpurea); 2, Dried up specimen ; 3, (Edo- 
thera Fraaeri; 4, Veronica gentianoides; 5, Insufficient 

specimen; 6, Lychnis vespertine.- Mrs. Dargue.— Caly- 

etegia pubeeoens fl.-pl.- Drummond Hay.—A, Malva 

mosohata; 5, Sidaloea molvseflora, a variable plant; 

6, Disand ra prostrate.-Boyd.—Common Privet (Ligus- 

trum vulgare).- Lea Rectory , Gainsboi ough.— Collomia 

grand! flora.- Rev. C. Lunn. —1, Phaoelis lanacetifolia; 

2, Schizanthus pinnatos.- H. Feeling. — Epipaclis 

palustris.- Brown —1, Aster Herveyi; 2, Aster Nov|. 

Belgi; 4, Veronica species; 5, Campanula rapunculoidesi 

- J. D.—l, A Oentaurea. Send a flower; 2 , Heracleum 

sibiricam; 3, Chrysanthemum eegetum.- c B B. — 

1, Sedum japonioum; 2, Sedum redexum.- Wkittall. — 

Sempervivum ciliatum as near as we can tell by the state 
of specimen. 

Names of fruit.— H. E. Jacobs.— Apples: 1, Kes¬ 
wick Codlin apparently, bad specimens; 2, Specimens In 
bad condition, oannot name; 3, Early J allien apparently ; 
but very poor specimens. 


TO OORRN8PONDBNT8. 

IFe should be glad if readers would remember that to* 
do not answer queries by post, and that we canned under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. B. C .—The Patent Silicate manure is the proper 

name, and it has bern advertised in Gardening.- One 

in Doubt. —We know of no book that will help. If you 
send queries here on any matter connected with gardening 

they will be doly attended to.- Bill.— The Roses are 

badly affected with mildew. Dress them over with the 
oompoeition advertised on front page of Gardening for 

the destruction of mildew.- P. IS. TrueU.—\n what 

kind of soil are the Cherries growing, and are they on a 
wall or in the open? Not a word is said about this; or, 

indeed, anything else relating to them.- Win. Pollard. 

—The Cucumber-plants are evidently badly infested with 
red-spider, and they must have been grown in a very dry 

atmosphere. Give further particulars of treatment.- 

B.— The appearance of the Gesnera is as you describe. 
Apply to Mr. Wa Bull, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea, London, 

S.W.-IF, Ward .—The “Shirley” Poppies are so called 

because they were the result of a selection made by Rev. 

W. Wilks, Shirley Vicarage, Surrey.- H. J. T.—The 

only thing will be to keep tne “ thrips” down by sponging 
the leaves with soapy-water. The vinery cannot be fumi¬ 
gated with Tobacco now the Grapes are nearly ripe, for it 

would spoil their flavour.- J. IF. M , Birmingham.— 

Tbe best book of reference on gardeiiirg matters for an 
amatenr is a volume of Gardening Take it in and read it 
regularly, and then have the numbers bound up at the end 
of each year.- R. C. IF.—Very pretty, but not remark¬ 

able seedling Carnations. Noe. 6, 11, 17, 18, 61. and 63 
seem to be ihe best. Layering is the l>eat way of pro¬ 
pagating them.- S. Roffcrs. — Evidently a good frec¬ 

ti owe ring strain of Carnations, although the blooms cent 
were rather small. Several of the kinds are well worth 

propagating from.- H. B. C .—Fairly good Carnations; 

but scarcely worth propagai imr, there being so many good 

ones now to be bad.- M. J. It., East Finchley —We 

see no reason why the stove should not answer, if made in 

the manner proposed.-IF. J. E.— Certainly not a 

Cineraria, but a weed. Send and acquaint the people you 

purchased the seed of.- R. P .—Send a whole shoot of tbe 

plant you have purchased for a Clematis. We will then try 

and help you.- A. G. Sot on.— Generally arises from damp 

and want of ventilation. How have the Tomatoes been 

treated generally?- E. A. F.— ForciDg-house. Have a 

30-inch saddle-boiler well set, and four rows of 4-ioch 

pipes on eaoh side of the house.- Crux.— There Is 

nothing unusual in the variation in tbe Mulberry-leavta. 

- Eeaba.— The Pear-trees should be lifted in November, 

and be replanted in good loamy soil- J. B. Buryme - 

wick. — Apply to the Willeeden Paper and Canvas Oo , 

Willesden Junction, London, N.- J. Voting, Rotherham. 

—Certainly, good photographs of Tomatoes as growing 
would be available for oar forthcoming competition. 

Catalogues received.— Dutch and other Bufbows 

Flown' Roots , Arc. Messrs. Dioksons, Chester- Bmlb 

Catalogue. Messrs. E. P. Dixon A Sons, Hull.- Dutch 

Flotctr IUdb* and Miscellaneous Bulbous and Tuberous-rooted 
Plants. Messrs. E. H. Krelage A Son, 17 to 27, Kleinen, 

Houtweg. Haarlem, Holland.- Bulbous Roots. Mr. C. W. 

Cousins, 18, High-street, Wood-green, London,N.- Straw- 

berry Plants. Mr. Thomas Laxton,8eed and Novelty Grower, 

Bedford.- Bulbs , Fruit Trees, Roses , Arc. Messrs. B. 8. 

Williams A Sons, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper 

Holloway, London, N.- Bulb Catalogue. Messrs. Sutton 

A Sons, Reading, Berkshire.- Tuberous-rooted Plants and 

Bulbs. Mr. William Bull, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London, S.W._ 

" Garden lug Illustrated ” Monthly Part*.— 

Price bd .; post free, 84. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plate* are best preserved, and it is mast 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 64.; post free. Is. 94. Complete set qf 
volumes of The Garden from its commencement to end of 
1800 thirty eight vols., price, cloth, AiS At. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Parts.—This 
iourncU is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement , culture. Ate. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is. ; post free. Is. 8 d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens aiul Country Seats ( containing over 0,000) haws 
been reiy carefully and extensively revised, and curs 
admitted to !<* the most complete ever published. Pries 
is.; by pvtt, is. 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton-strtst Strand , W.Q, 
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OHR7SANTOBMOMS. 


SMALL PLANTS FOR VASES. 
During the month of November Chrysanthemum 
blooms in any form are welcome, bat dwarf 
plants not more than one foot high, and occupy¬ 
ing only a 4-inch pot, each carrying a flower 
6 inches in diameter, are extremely usefal for 
the decoration of rooms, or the dining-table may 
be made to look gay with living plants. When 
it is considered at what a small cost such plants 
can bo produced it is a wonder more are not cul¬ 
tivated in this manner. The Japanese varieties 
are the most suitable for this form of growth on 
account of the stiffer peduncles of each in com¬ 
parison with the Incurved section, nearly all of 
which require support to keep them from being 
accidentally broken off just below the flower-bud. 
Such varieties as these then are not nearly so 
suitable for growing in a dwarf state in small 
pots as are the bulk of Japanese sorts and the 
Anemone section, both the ordinary type 
of show varieties and those of rnoro ragged 
appearance, now known by the name of Ane¬ 
mone Japanese. Any variety that is both light 
and graceful and not too prim in appearance is 
suitable. Such sorts as Avalanche, Edwin 
Molyneux, Baronne de Prailly, or Princess of 
Wales among the Incurved are useful. As 
all are self-supporting, they do not require 
any artificial means to enable their blooms to 
be seen to the best advantage. One benefit 
of cultivating plants in the manner named is 
that any points of growth which may through 
accident be broken off those that are intended 
for the supply of large blooms can be utilised. 
From now onwards some points are sore to be 
broken off the plants, and the ligatures which 
support them will have become too tight to 
allow of the shoot growing. The growth is thus 
“ buckled,” so to speak, and then snaps off, 
generally about 4 inches long, or heavy rains 
will sometimes damage the succulent growths, 
or birds will alight on the extreme points where 
they extend beyond the top of the stake, or are 
not kept tied to the supports. Such cuttings as 
are procured in this manner will grow into 
dwarf plants for small pots. Some growers 
allow four shoots to grow from the first break in 
April or May instead of the orthodox three, 
with the idea that the extra shoot prevents the 
growth being so rapid during the summer. By 
that means the buds form rather later than they 
would upon the three shoots by reason of the 
growth being slightly less vigorous. At this 
time one of the four is cut off, ohoosing the 
weakest one, of course. These make excellent 
cuttings, and can be used any length. In the 
case of large-growing kinds of Japanese, the 
stems are better if longer than in the case of 
those with smaller and more compact flowers, as 
the former need longer stems to show off the 
drooping petals better. Cuttings of these may 
be 0 inches long, the others 4 inches, only the 
bottom pair of leaves being removed. The cut¬ 
tings should be dibbled firmly into pots 2£ inches 
in diameter and well watered to settle the soil. 
Plunge the pote in a gentle hot-bed, shading the 
cuttings carefully from the sun. Syringe the 
foliage every afternoon on fine days, and by 
keeping the frame nearly close, roots will be 
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formed in about a month, when air should be 
admitted gradually, and afterwards freely, when 
the plants will bear exposure without flagging. 
When they are well supplied with roots, shift 
them into 4-inch pots, using a fairly rich com 
post and potting firmly. At this stage they 
should stand in a cold frame and be kept rather 
close until new roots are formed, when they 
should have plenty of air, so that the growth 
may be stocky and the foliage clean. At this 
time, no place suits them better than a shelf 
close to the glass in the greenhouse. Directly 
the plants are well supplied with roots, stimu¬ 
lants should be given freely, as plenty of sup¬ 
port is required when growing m such small 
pots. 

Single varieties and some of the bright- 
colonrod Anemone pompons make useful dwarf 
plants for vase decoration, but instead of in¬ 
serting the cuttings singly in small pots, as 
many as four should be put into a 4-inch pot, or 
six in a 5-inch one. The soil in this case should 
bo made richer than when the cuttings are 
placed singly with a view to repotting them, be¬ 
cause those in larger pots at striking time will 
not need repotting. Mrs. G. Bundle and her 
sports, Mrs. Dixon and George Glenny, are ex 
cellent varieties for growing in small pots in a 
dwarf state for vase decoration, as neat little 
blooms are had by this treatment. If mildew 
attacks the leaves, as it sometimes does in the 
frame when the cuttings are first inserted, no 
time should be lost in sprinkling with sulphur, 
as if the foliage is allowed to become marked by 
this fungus the beauty of the plant is gone. 

M. 

147a— Chrysanthemum John Salter. 

—This is not one of the very earliest of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, but it cannot be induced to flower 
late “by continually nipping the early buds 
off.” Is it James Salter which is intended? 
That is one of the earliest Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of a deep-blush colour. Lady Selborne 
is a white sport from it. Both are early. There 
are two classes of buds, and a difference of about 
two weeks can be made in the time of flowering 
by selecting what growers call the terminal- 
buds. The “ crown ” buds show early in 
August; but close to this crown-bud are shoots 
ready to start into growth—indeed, they will 
do so if not removed, and if they are allowed to 
grow the crown-buds will die away. If they 
are pinched out the crown-bad will swell oat 
into a large aud beautiful flower. The shoots, 
which wifi grow past it if allowed, are “ termi¬ 
nals,” and at the extreme end of these other 
buds will form three weeks or so later. This is 
the only way to get flowers later, not by nip¬ 
ping the buds off continually. John Salter is a 
brownish-coloured, Incurved variety, not par¬ 
ticularly early, but it is apt to produce reflexed 
flowers from the “terminals,” and should be 
flowered from the crown-bud. It needs good 
culture to bring it up to a high standard, and 
the flowers should bo opened in a light position 
near the glass.—J. D. E. 

1473.— Chrysanthemums In pots.— It 
is very common for Chrysanthemums to lose a 
portion of the ir foliage ; indeed, for one lot of 
plants that are clothed with leaves to the base 
one may Bee fifty in a partly defoliated condi¬ 
tion. This should not, however, take place 
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soon after potting, and can only occur when the 
plants in a small state have sustained a check, 
either by becoming too much root-bound before 
shifting or by getting over-dry at the roots. 
Chrysanthemums should be grown on freely 
throughout the season, repotting when the pots 
are fairly filled with roots, taking care that they 
never get dry. Except for exhibition purposes 
it is a mistake to put in the cuttings so early as 
many do. When they are struck in Deoember 
many of the leaves are formed so early in the 
season that only by the most skilful culture can 
they be retained in a healthy condition all 
through the growing and blooming time. The 
middle of February is quite soon enough for 
propagation. The cuttings are better at that 
time, and by shifting when needful, getting 
them into their blootning-pots early in July, 
they will come through the summer much 
better than when the last shift has to be made 
a month or more earlier. When they are root- 
bound by the middle of August they demand a 
vast amount of care in hot weather. —J. C. B. 

-This is probably the result either of the plants hav¬ 
ing got too muoh pot-bound and starved before brio* 
shifted, or of coo much or too little water below given 
after. You must know best to which cause to attribute it. 
-B. C. R. 

1431. — Chrysanthemum Edwin 
Molyneux. —“ L. Q. ” asks a very interesting 
question regarding the foliage of this beauti¬ 
ful Chrysanthemum turning yellowish - green, 
although he omits to state the treatment it is 
receiving; however, he says he has another 
variety in the same pot which is healthy. But 
th&t is no more remarkablo than seeing a col¬ 
lection of some 200 plants all treated in a 
similar manner, with Edwin Molyneux con¬ 
spicuous for its yellow foliage. It is a pity 
“ L. Q.” did not give the name of the other 
sort growing in the same pot. I find that some 
kinds, notably Etoile de Lyon, Avalanohe, Sun¬ 
flower, Maiden’s Blush, &e., will take watering 
twice to some other kinds once, so doubtless 
whilst one plant might be receiving the neces¬ 
sary supply the other might be suffering from 
too much or too little, and the same applies when 
watered whether it is wanted or not. “E.” (in 
Gardening, Aug. 22, page 331) gives some very 
useful information on watering and different 
kinds of manures, and doubtless he is right when 
stating a great amount of harm is done by 
giving artificial and organic manures in too 
strong a solution, for if given in great strength, 
instead of being fed the roots are killed by 
artificial, or the soil is turned into a putrid state 
by organic manures, and by the time the flower- 
bucs expand, there are no roots left to bnild up 
the blossoms. If fine large flowers are expected all 
the shoots mast be removed as they appear, with 
the exception of two or three clustering around 
the bud (flower) until it is seen to be swelling.— 
Enthusiast, Mid Surrey. 


1484—White flowers—hardy and 
greenhouse. —Of indoor plants you will 
find the following the most useful, the 
plants beginning to flower about the New 
Year, and continuing to produce a supply 
of blossoms, in as nearly as possible the 
order given, until its close: * White Roman 
and * Dutch Hyacinths, * Paper-white Narciwus, 
•Tulipe, *Lily of the Valley, Camellias, 
Original from 
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* Azaleas, double and single-flowered Primulas, 
Cyclamen, ’Arum Lilies, 'Spiraea japonica, 
Marguerites, Niphetos Roses, Deutzia gracilis. 
Pelargoniums (large-flowered), such as Mme. 
Buck, Mme. C. Konig, Miss Mailer, Virginalis, 
etc. ; Narcissus poeticus, 'Gardenias ; 'Stepha- 
notis, 'Tuberoses, 'Gloxinias ; and towards the 
autumn Bouvardias, Chrysanthemums Mme. 
Desgranges, Mile. Lacroix, Elaine, Avalanche, 
Mme. Louise Leroy, Fair Maid of Guernsey, 
and others, which with a little management may 
bo had from August till January or later. 
Abutilon Boule de Neige is also an extremely 
useful subject from September or earlier, until 
quite the end of the winter, and indeed when 
planted out in a warm-house, it blooms more or 
less freely all the year round. Double and 
single Zonal Pelargoniums, again, may be had in 
bloom all the year round, but are most useful 
in the autumn, winter, and spring. The beat 
for cutting are the Swanley Double White 
the old candidissima plena, and among 
the singles Eureka and Amy Amphlett. 
Those plants marked with an asterisk re¬ 
quire a stove or forcing temperature, at 
least, to get them in as early as placed. 
To pass now to hardy outdoor plants, the first 
to open arc the Snowdrops, which with Laurus- 
tinus and late Christmas Roses are often very 
acceptable in the early spring. Then come 
white Violets and Primroses, Narcissi in varie¬ 
ties, Lilac, Syringa, Lily of the Valley, Roses of 
many kinds, Stocks, Pyrcthrum Parthenium 
plenum, Spiraea Filipendula plena, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, Achillea Ptarmica and serrata plena, 
Antirrhinums, Campanula persicifolia alba pi., 
Galega officinalis alba, the white Everlasting 
Pea, Lilium candidum, L. longifiorum, and 
L. speciosum album, Phloxes, Saxifraga granu- 
lata fl.-pL, Dahlias Guiding Star, Snowflake 
(pompon), Constance, and Hy. Patrick, Gladioli 
(Gladioli The Bride may be grown in pots 
and slightly forced), China Asters, Anemone japo¬ 
nica alba, Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) ericoides, 
and versicolor niveus, and Christmas Roses, 
though after October these last are best if 
placed under glass, but grown outside for the 
rest of the year. Begonias are easily bruised 
and must be handled with care, but flowers of a 
good strain of the single white are very pure 
in colour, and for some purposes very effective. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Hard-wooded plants In the open air will require oarefu 
looking after in the matter of watering. One may hav 
the impression that in the present damp condition of th 
weather plants in pots exposed to the elements may no 
require watering; but it is rare for the failing showers t< 
give a sufficiency to plants full of foliage, with the pot 
full of root a It will soon be necessary to prepare th 
houses for receiving the hard-wooded specimens; in faot 
Camellias will be better undercover now, and suchdelloate 
rooted plants asTetratheoas will alto be better under oover 
Arum Lilies planted out are now growing freely. The* 
must be potted up before there is any danger from frost 
Cut round the roots of Salvias, Eupatoriums, and Stevia 
with a spade preparatory to lifting them shortly. Zona 
Pelargoniums Intended to flower in winter should b 
moved to a oool, well-ventilated house, aud placed 01 
shelves near the glass. Get the bulbs intended for earl' 
flowering potted as soon as possible, and plunge ouleidi 
with a good depth of Cocoa nut-fibre over the surfaoe 
Finish top-dressing Chrysanthemums at onoe, and aesis 
wUh liquid-manure in a dear condition. Thiok puddt 
chokes up the pores of the soil, and will later on cause thi 
leaves to lose colour. Disbudding will need frequen 
attention. In seleoting the buds the object in view am 
the time the flowers are required must be the guide. Th< 
plants must be opened out now if they are too crowded 
and should occupy a sheltered but open position. Get al 
plant-houses cleaned and painted at onoe. This is ver 
important, if the best results are desired. Cinerarias 
1 rimulaa, and Cyclamens in odd frames must have plenty 
of air, but must not be exposed to heavy rains. In aivini 
the final shift to Cyclamens, keep the bulbs well up in thi 
pots. If oovered too much the leaves and blossoms wil 
damp off when the short days come. Thin the climbini 
growth now In the conservatory to let In more light. Thii 
ehould be done gradually without cutting away much o 
the flowering material. Lapagerla rosea and the whiu 
variety alba often flowers beautifully in the autumn in i 
cool conservatory planted in the border at the oool end o 
the house, in a position shaded from the hoteuDsbine, ant 
the flowers are valuable for deoorative purposes. Plsuh 
msy be turned oul of pots at any time. This is as good t 
season as any for planting. Snails are very fond of tb< 
\oung shoots, and precaution must be taken by surround 
mg the base of the plant with some protective sub 
stance, and looking closely after slugs and snails. Thi 
nest time to look for these vermin is about nine o'clock ii 
the evening, when they crawl out from hiding-plaoes t< 

* ** co !?° r northern districts the operations referred 
to nnder f Oarden Work " may be done from ten days U 
a fortnight later than is here indieated with equally good 
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feed. Weak liquid-manure may with advantage be given 
to Camellias, Luculias, Fuchsias, Ac., planted in the 
borders. Tea Roses required to produce their blossoms 
in winter should be kept on the side of dryness at the 
coot for the present to aid in the firming of the wood. 

Stove. 

Place Poineettias in the pots in which they are to flower, 
and give a higher temperature to encourage root action. 
They are rather gross feeders, and must be potted in rich 
soil of an open, turfy nature. I find equal parts of very 
turfy loam and very old manure or leaf-mould, with plenty 
of ooarse sand, suit them admirably. Tbe pots should be 
well drained, as a good deal of water will be required later 
on. A genial temperature must be kept up in the stove 
now, and sufficient moisture used to oounteraot the drying 
influence of the fire-heat. A good stock of such things as 
Panioum variegaturo, Ciasus disoolor(in rather small pots), 
Fittonias, Tradeecantias, Ac., will be found very useful for 
furnishing during the autumn, and if a larger specimen is 
required for any purpose, a number of small plants can be 
placed together. The old-fashioned plant Rocdeletia 
speoloea is nearly always in flower, ana when well done 
makes a good specimen. It grows freely in peat and loam, 
opened a little with ooarse sand. Allamandas will now be 
ripening their growth for the most part, and should be 
kept a little dryer at the root. I have eeen them do 
splendidly trained near to tbe glass in a warm stove, 
flowering almost continuously till late in autumn. The 
usual way of growing in pots and training round wires is 
not the beet to bring out their strong points; hut it is the 
only way when required for exhibition, and a well flowered 
Allamanda in a collection of stove and greenhouse plants 
in summer is indispensable. Vinnasgetting shabby should 
be placed in the background, and freeher subjects brought 
orward. The Sultan’s Balsam makes a neat specimen at this 
season, and is not difficult to grow. It strikes freely from 
cuttings, and may also be raised from seeds. Winter-flower¬ 
ing Begonias, Justicias, Eranthemums, Thyrsaoanthus ruti- 
lans, and other plante of similar charaoter, should be taken 
from oold pita to houses where a little artificial heat can be 
given when neoeseary. Bouvardias planted out in pits 
should be potted up in order to get them established 
before the short days. Let them stand in a oloae pit or 
house for the present, and ebade from bright sunshine. 
India-rubber-plants may be propagated now, if cuttings can 
be obtained. In my experience, old plants ecmetimee 
require to be shortened book to make room at this season, 
and these make good cuttings. I have rooted them by 
thrusting the ends into a moist, genial bettom-heat. 

Ferns under Glass. 

Seedlings may yet be pricked off, and grown on in heat 
and kept shaded. Where a house oan be given to Ferns, 
the spores will scatter and oome up wherever they find a 
suitable position. 1 have had them grow in O rob id-baskets 
suspended from the roof. I suppose the spores were 
oarried up by tbe circulation of the air, or in the water 
from the tank. On any damp spot nob often disturbed 
thousands of the coounoo species of Pteris, Adiantum, 
Polypodium, and Gy mnegramma will spring up self-sown. 
Some people cherish the idea that self-sown seedlings are 
the best and strongest, t hough this is a fallacy, for good 
new spores under suitable conditions will grow just as 
freely scattered by the hand of man as when they remain 
where they fall from the plant. Ripe spores may be eown 
at aDy time when they can be obtained. Make a bed of 
rough turfy soil in a pan or box, preee it down firmly, 
scatter on the surface a little sifted leaf-mould and sand, 
and then water, and sow the spores. Cover wish a square 
of glass, and set in a shady part of the house. 

Window Gardening. 

Window - boxes will require frequent picking over 
now to have tbe plants in good condition; liquid- 
manure should also be given. Standen’s manure is easily 
applied, and does not produce any bad odour. Train 
oreepers round windows, and secure the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums and other p ants which hang over the boxes 
in windy districts. This may easily be effected by running 
a thin wire along the side of the box and tying the shoots 
to it as they grow. Scarborough Lily (Fallota) standing 
outside should be taken inside when the flower-spikes 
are showing. This is one of the very beet window plants, 
and when the bulbs get stroug they may be relied upon to 
flower every year, if treated rationally. Now bulbs of all 
kinds require a oer tain amount of rest, and this rest should 
be given shortly after the growth is made. This rest does 
not mean tbe withholding water altogether. In the case of 
this Lily, which is an evergreen, though the water supply 
may be reduced, it must not altogether be withheld. The 
best way of resting the Vallota is to place the plants in a 
sunny spot outside from the middle of July till the middle 
of September. A pot of Scarborough Lilies with several 
spikes placed in the centre of a stand of Ferris or foliage 
plants, if not a joy for ever, will be an attractive object 
for some time. Pot a few Roman Hyaoinths for early 
blooming, and plunge outside in Cocoa-nut-flbre or ashes 
to make roots. Bring indoors in about five or six weeks. 

Outdoor Garden. 

No time should be lost now in completing tjie stock of 
outtings of the various kinds of bedding plants required 
for next veer. The growth of all things has been later this 
year, and in tbe oase of Pelargoniums, cuttings have been 
•oaroer than usual; but, if neoessary, tbe old plants oan 
be potted up by-and-bye and outtings taken in February in 
heat. If the outtings are planted in boxes do not orowd, 
as the growth being Boft after the late rains, if planted too 
close, many will damp off. Three inches apart will be 
none too much space. Plant out cuttings of Pinks whloh 
have been rooted under handlights in nursery-beds 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart to get strong These will be moved to 
the flowering quarters in October. In the meantime, 
when opportunity serves, prepare the beds for Carnations 
and Pansies by giving a good dressing of old manure-old 
cow-manure being the most suitable. Tbe soil of Carna¬ 
tion-beds should be turned over as often as time can be 
spared for tbe work, in order to get the soil olear of wire- 
worms. A sprinkling of soot will be useful in banishing 
this pest, English Iris, the various kinds of Narcissus, 
Anemones, Ao., where the bulbs are crowded, should be 
lifted now and replanted in well prepared ground. It will 
soon be time to prepare the beds for Tulips of the old 
florists' varieties, and the more the soil is worked, inter¬ 
mixed, and sweetened by exposure, the better. Old oow- 


manure ia the beBt dressing for tbe beds, and old turfy 
loam, if free from wireworms, is always useful. There will 
be a good deal of tidying up to do now, if the plaoe is to be 
kept in a presentable condition. Grass and weeds have 
been having a good time lately. Plantains on lawns are in 
many plaoes becoming a great scourge. There ie nothing 
for it but to keep on digging them out till the last one 
disappears. 1 have known places where perfectly dean 
turf has been laid down, and yet in a few years the lawns 
have been badly infested with Plantains. This was owing 
to the seeds being in the ground, which grew and foroed 
themselves through the turf, so that obtaining turf from a 
perfeotly clean source is not always a safeguard. It is not 
generally wise to transplant Madonna Lilies if they are 
doing well; but in all cases where disease has shown itself 
on the foliage take up the bulbs, dry them well, and replant 
in fresh soil that has been well sweetened by expoeure. 
Stake late-blooming Gladioli, and see that standard Rosea 
are well secured. Montbretia crocoermcflora makes a very 
pretty gronp in tbe border now. 

Fruit Garden. 

Late Grapes will be benefited by a little artificial heat 
now. This will enable increased ventilation to be given, 
and make the atmosphere buoyant. See that no laterals 
are left with the leaves touohing the glam. This always 
leads to drip falling, and often injures the Grapes. Good 
Grape-growers at this time of year keep a little heat in 
the pipes on dull days and cold nights. It is not money 
throwu away to do so. This is a good season for lilting 
the roots of Vines where the crop has been unsatisfactory. 
Most of the troubles which visit the Grape-grower arise 
from tbe roots being in bad condition. The work of lifting 
is not attended by much risk if done in Sep’etnber, whilst 
the foliage is ftill green. Shade the house and syringe 
freely for several weeks after the lifting bae been done, Do 
not use much manure in the border, trusting more to top- 
dressings afterwards. Of course, it is only tbe early bouses 
where the Gtapes are' ripe, and oan be cut and bottled, 
that oan be operated on just at present. Where Pines are 
grown the whole stock should be gone through now. 
Strong suooeraions will require to be shifted into the fruit¬ 
ing pots—suckers taken off old stools and potted in 6-inch 
pots for the most part. Top-dress any plants intended for 
early fruiting with turfy loam and manure, pressing it 
down firmly. In some cases', if an old leaf or two is 
removed from the bottom tbe topdressing will encourage 
the production of new roots. The bottom-heat material 
should be renewed, either wholly or partially, according to 
Its condition. Where Pines are grown upon what is 
known as the Hamiltonian system— i.e., planted out in a 
bed of soil, a few of the bottom leaves should be removed, 
arid a top dressing applied, pressing it well round the 
stems of the plants. Very little shading will be required 
after this date, and fires must be kept going steadily now. 
On bright sunny days use the syringe freely on walls and 
paths. Gather earlv Apples and Pears as they become ripe 
enough to part easily from the stalk. Bon Cbrgtien Pears 
will Dot melt if allowed to hang too long. Bergamots also 
must be gathered and stored for a short time to get up 
their condition. This is especially true of that beautiful 
Pear, Gansel'a Bergamot. Take the lights off the early 
Peach-houses if they are movable. This is an old- 
fashioned praotioe, and probably some modern men may 
sneer at it; but 1 do nob suppose anyone who has had an 
opportunity of exposing his trees for a couple of months 
now will regret it, or not take off the lights In future. 
No fear of dry, fungus-infested borders where the trees can 
be exposed now for a time, and this will give an opportunity 
to get the lights painted. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Tomatoes in the open air must be kept closely stopped 
now, and the leaves thinned, especially at the bottom of 
the plants. With me Prelude has been the earliest to ripen. 

I have gathered ripe fruit of this variety growing out in 
the open away from wall or fence; but the fruits are too 
small for market, and though it sets freely, It is not eqaal 
to the Old Red for weight of crop. It is difficult to say 
what will yet be the fate of the outdoor Tomatoes. All 
will depend upon the weather during September. I am 
writing this on the 22nd of August, and at present I have 
a good crop of fruit set upon healtby, vigorous plants, and 
I see no reason to doubt their ripening. The late fruits 
will, of course, be helped with artificial heat under glass. 
Cuttings should now be put in to raise plants for winter 
fruiting. The small-fruited sorts are best for early work. 
Get the Cucumber-plants intended for late autumn bearing 
Bet out in the house without delay. None but the strongest 

S lants should be used. Have a comfortable bottom-heat, 
ut do not push the top-beat at present. If the plants 
are grown hardily now there will be less difficulty with 
them later on when they begin bearing. It is always a 
good plan to keep a few young plants in hand in oase any¬ 
thing should happen to those now Bet out. Be careful 
wireworms are not introduced in the soil. Unless frails 
are required early, let the main stems get nearly to the 
top of the house before stopping; it adds so muoh to their 
strength. Do not orowd the plants, as the lew cutting the 
plante have during the short days the better. Do not 
plant nearer than 4 feet-6 feet apart will be better. I 
onoe, in working Cucumbers on the extension system, let 
a vigoroue plant fill the whole house, whioh was about 
24 feet long, and I never bad lew trouble with winter 
Cucumbers, or out more fruit from the same space. Tbe 
work of eeed-sowlng will soon be over for this season. 
Cauliflowers may yet be sown under glass for spring plant¬ 
ing ; Lettuces also for standing in the seed-bed all winter. 
No time should be lost now with Spinach. Plant Frenoh 
Beans in a pit where heat oan be applied if necessary. 
Take up early Potatoes and sow Stone Turnips on the land. 
They will probably come In useful in spring. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Carnations are, fortunately, among tbe very best of town 
plante, and, though we cannot grow Roses where tbe 
atmosphere is even eMghtly laden with smoke, the Carna¬ 
tion forms an admirable substitute. The varieties of colour 
and mark ; ngs are almost infinite. In fragrance this lovely 
flower rivals the Rose, and what with ‘ seifs," “flakes, 

‘ blsarres," “ border," and " show " varieties, named kin< • 
and seedlings, a fair-sited garden may be filled with Carna¬ 
tions alone with the beet results. The plants have done very 
w«U on the whole this year, though a good deal later than 
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usual, and bad the weather of late been fluer the flowers 
would have made a better display, and lasted longer also. 
Layers make muoh the best plants, though good outtlr>gs, 
if carefully treated, also do well; but the layers are more 
bushy, aud consequently more productive. The earlier 
they are taken the better, but some varieties do not form 
“ grass ” so soon as others, and, as it is a backward season 
generally, layering may still be performed, though every 
day ia of importance now. This very simple prooens has 
been so frequently described that there is no necessity to 
do eo again here. The main points are to have some nice 
sandy soil for the layers to root into, to peg the shoots 
down firmly into their prepared bed, and to press the soil 
closely together round the cut part, and keep it evenly 
moist subsequently. In suburban gardens, the layers bad 
better be planted out permanently where they are to 
flower as soon as well rooted—with the exception of any 
that are to be grown in pots, of course ; but in very smoky 
places it is safer to pot them up singly, winter them in a 
cold frame, and plant out as soon as the weather permits 
in the spring. China Asters are very gay now, and, indeed, 
indispensable in every town garden. There is now a great 
variety of more or less different types of this oharmiug 
subject, but for massing I still prefer the dwarf Chrysan- 
themum-flowerfd and Sutton’s Superb Bedding Asters 
Both these are also excellent for pot-culture, but for cut¬ 
ting the tall varieties are quite as useful, and when well- 
grown even more productive. This has been a bad Rf a 9 on 
fer single Petunias planted out. In a fine, warm summer 


black 0rape for those to plant who have not had much 
Gros M&roc is also a good grower, and bears 


goes a good way in case of any dispute arising 
necessitating an appeal to the law. Good land¬ 
lords sometimes may throw off a shilling or two 
for prompt payment, but there is no compulsion 
in the matter.—E. H. 


experience, tiros Maroc is also a good grower, and bears 
jet black Grapes carrying a fine bloom ; but a gentleman I 
once had the honour to serve said : “ Let me have Black 
Hamburgh Grapes os late as you possibly can. There is 
no other black Grape like them.” But Ilamburghs 
are not often presentable on party nights after the new 
year comes in, and hundreds of fashionable Grape eaters 
do not know’a good flavoured Grape when they taste it; 
but if it has a fine appearance it will do. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory. Thinned creepers on the roof to let in more light. 
Groups of Tuberous Begonias are very full of blossom now. 
Abutilons planted out are also in good form, and will con¬ 
tinue flowering a long time. Habrothamnus elegans is 
one of the bfst wall or pillar plants, and I have it covering 
an arch in the conservatory, where it is quite a picture, as 
it continues to make new wood and flower pretty well all 
the year. Late st arted Lilies of various kinds, including the 
Iancifolium section and Harrisi, are still in blossom, and a 
few groups are very effective. Moved Zonal Pelargoniums 
from the coal-ash bed outside to a greenhouse. Potted 
Hyacinths and other bulbs for forcing. Lifted Arum 
Lilies and potted in suitable sized pots, which, in my case 
moans as small ones as they can bo got into. Cut 
round the roots of Salvias and other plants that will shortly 
be lifted and potted for winter flowering. Earthed up 


THE NEW ZEALAND CABBAGE PALM OR 
TI-PLANT (CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS). 

1 have recently had specimens of flowers of this 
plant, and abo leaves of different varieties to 
name, so that it would appear to be taking the 
fancy again of the public, and I am very 
pleased to find it so. Some years ago, when I 
was younger, no person’s conservatory was con¬ 
sidered furnished that did not contain a speci¬ 
men, but of late years this fashion has dropped 
out of use, and the Ti-plants have been banished, 
and what has been substituted for them ? 
Nothing, simply nothing. A few days ago a 
person in the trade said to me he could see 
nothing in Ferns but a lot of green rubbish, 
and it must be to such a development of tasto 
t hat we have to deplore the loss of so many fine 
Ferns and ornamental-leaved plants, of which 
t iiia Cordyline must always bo considered one of 
the best and hardiest. It is about the com¬ 
monest species that is found in the group of 
islands to which it belongs, aud tho natives use 
the leaves for making mats, &c. t with. The 
plant is perfectly hardy in the Isles of Scilly, 
aud I believe also iu the Channel Islands, there 
assuming large proportions, and I believe it 
might also be grown in the open air much 
nearer London than these places (the annexed 
illustration shows it thriving well in the 
open air in a garden in Sussex), for I have 
kept several of them iu the cold conservatory 
through many winters without their sustaining 
any damage until last winter, but that was too 
severe for them to bear up against, but I have 
replaced them with others which I hope will 
have a better opportunity of living unharmed. 
According to the description of travellers, this 
plant makes a stem from 1*2 feet to 30 feet in 
height, becoming much branched, but it looks 
finer and more handsome when it bears only a 
single head. The leaves then all hang around 
iu a graceful mauner. Tho leaves are about 3 feet 
long and some 2 inches or 3 inches broad and of 
a bright cheerful green. There are several 
varieties grown. 

0. Veitciii is a plant with somewhat broader 
leaves than tho typical plant; it has the same 
habit. The mid-rib below is of a rich bright- 
red, and on tho upper side is veined with red of 
tho same shade of colour. In the form called 
atro-purpurea, the habit and*fiize of leaf is the 
same ; the mid-rib, however, is of a deep-purple, 


with reddish-pink, 
seen come from 
australis, and a 


New Zealand Cabbag* Palm or Ti-plant (Cordyline australis) in the open air in Sussex. 


these pretty plants make a grand show of colour in either 

town or oountry, but suoh weather as we have had lately 
washes all the oolour out of the few flowers there are, and 
many of the plants die away altogether. The same fault 
is shared by the Zonal Pelargoniums to a great extent. 
Taken altogether, I believe we have nothing to equal the 
Begonia as a bedding plant, as it is good alike under ail 
conditions of weather, etc. B. C. R. 


to keep the growth thin and expose the fruits to the sun¬ 
shine. Sowed Radishes on a south border for autumn use. 
French Breakfast and the Red and White Turnip are the 
varieties grown, and from this and another sowing later on 
in a frame, good Radishes will be obtained pretty well up to 
Cbrismias. They will be covered with drv Fern or leaves 
in frosty weather. Shifted on Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and 
Primulas. The Cyclamens and Primulas will shortly be 
taken to the greenhouse, as the nights will soon be getting 
cold. I am busy at odd times putting in cuttings of 
various things, including Pansies, Violas, eto., and I have 
just filled a frame with cuttings of evergreen shrubs. The 
frame is placed on the north side of a wall, where the 
cuttiugs will root with but little attention, beyond a 

? >rinkle with the rosed-pot now and again. Potted up 
rce-Carnations which have been planted out to make 
their growth. Two or three special winter-flowering kinds 
which are grown in quantity, are treated in this way, as 
they make more growth and produce more bloom than 
when kept in pots. 


THE COMING} WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from September 
5th to September 12 th. 

Finished top - dressing Chrysanthemums in pots. 
Staking, tying, disbudding, and otherwise attending to 
their wants takes up a good deal of time now. I am giving 
weak soot - water and Iohthemic guano alternately. 
Gathered seeds of various kinds of annual and other 
flowers, inoluding a quantity of Alstrccmeria aurea. This 
may be easily raised from seeds, and if the seeds are sown 
“»y. b « leftto bloom as they stand in the bed, 
adding top-dressings to deepen the covering over the roots. 
Iam using fire-heat now in late vinery to finish off the 
Grapes. Late kinds especially will need a little help, 
though, in a general way, I prefer to give assistance at the 
beginning of the season ; but in some seasons, when wet, 
dull weather prevails, a little warmth in the pipes when 
Grapes are colouring, especially in September, will pay. 
Gros Col man takes a long time to put on oolour, and ft is 
better not to hurry it The Alicante is the most useful late 


1591.— Subletting a garden, &c.—If 
any leaseholder sublet* without his landlord’s 
consent, the landlord will naturally look to him 
for tho rent, and also to make good any damages 
which may arise through not carrying out the 
conditions of the lease. It is the custom in the 
hiring of land in country districts for the tenant 
to take the rent to the ^landlord, and custom 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

AZALEA ROS.-E FLORA. 

This plant strikes readily from cuttings, and 
grows freely. It was imported from Japan, 
but I do not think it is at all likely to be a 
species, because one seldom finds such double 
flowers in nature. It is more likely to be the 
resultof someefforts of a Japanese horticulturist, 
who probably may have a white one of the same 
character by this time, and if so this would be 
valuable. This Azalea was first brought by 
someone to the Messrs. Rollisons, of Tooting, 
who did not take much care of it, and when 
their sale was held it had not been sent into the 
trade. It passed into the hands of Mr. Gower, 
their successor, and it was named and sent out 
by him as A. rosaeflora; but balsaminjeflora of Mr. 
Bull is the same plant, though how he came pos¬ 
sessed of it I do not know. It is a very beautiful 
flower, and well deserves more extended culti¬ 
vation. The blooms open like a Tea Rose bud, 
and remain beautifully double—so much so that 
they cannot fall away from the plant, but die on 
it, and on this account are invaluable for cut¬ 
ting for personal decoration. I should advise 
“ Enquirer ” to visit the trade establishments, 
where he would find the plant, and then any 
further questions could be answered. It appears 
to bo a slow-growing plant when worked upon 
the Indian Azalea. J. J. 


ABUTILONS. 


These are a very pretty flowering genus of 
plants which have been very much improved by 
cross-breeding during the past few years. The 
blooms are very useful for cutting, whilst the 
plants aro well adapted for covering pillars and 
walls in the greenhouse. They should be potted 
or planted out in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand, and they require a good and liberal supply 
of water when growing ; and should, therefore, 
be well drained. After flowering they require 
to be cut back and repotted, but where it is 
applicable I prefer young plants put in annually, 
as these produce the finest blooms. The follow¬ 
ing are the names and colours of a dozen good 
kinds, but whero there is such a continuance of 
new kinds one cannot always be learning the 
newest : Boule d’Or, golden-yellow; Emperor, 
fine dark-crimson ; Golden Nugget, rich-orange, 
with crimson veins, inside plain deep-orange ; 
La Candeur, pure-white, an improvement on the 
old Boule de Neige ; Le Grelot, soft-rose ; M. 
Moulins, cream-colour varied with violet, a 
dwarf kind, fit for pot culture ; M. B. Modeste, 
bright reddish-criiwson, netted with veins of 
dark-crimson ; Progne, bright magenta-rose ; 
R. Ragionieri, mango-scarlet, veined crimson ; 
Richesae, bright-rose, splashed with white, ar.d 
veined with dark-rose ; Royal Scarlet, brilliant 
scarlet, of dwarf habit, fit for pot culture; 
Seraph, pure-white ; Trophy, yellow, veined 
with bright-carmine. The above are very 
pleasing kinds, and, I think, are all to be 
obtained in the trade. J. J. 


1497.—Repotting a Wax-plant (Hoya 

carnosa).— The right time to repot this is in 
spring, just as young growths begin to push out. 
Use good peat, with a little loam and some white 
sand. This is, however, a plant that does not 
demand much pot room, but may be kept in a 
healthy, blooming condition for years without 
change of soil, if well watered when growing, and 
with the addition of occasional doses of liquid- 
manure, I have known plants to be ten years 
without change cf soil, and yet flower well 
annually. Cuttings will strike readily under a 
handlight in sandy peat. They should be the 
terminal shoots, taken with two pairs of leaves 
and just when the wood is ripening. Keep them 
moist and shaded ; they will then soon strike — 
J. C. B. 


Oleander after flowering.— If the plant 

baa beoome strangling In habit it may be cut back suffi¬ 
ciently to put it into shape; but otherwise very little prun¬ 
ing is required.— E. H. 


-It is not absolutely necessary to cut these 

back annually ; indeed, by so doing a season’s 
bloom is lost, as they flower only on the wood of 
the previous year; therefore, unless the plants 
grow too late or become unshapely, better leave 
them alone. But when cutting down over-grown 
plants, it is as well to do so thoroughly, so as to 
avoid the necessity for doing it again for some 
years. If the growth is well matured and a 
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little extra care given subsequently, there is no 
danger of the plants not breaking again freely. 
Thin out the young shoots, if numerous, en¬ 
courage a vigorous growth during the summer, 
and take care that it is thoroughly matured by 
full exposure in the autumn, and you may have 
plenty of fine flowers on comparatively dwarf 
and bushy plants by heading them back to a foot 
or so of stem.—B. C. R. 


THE LACE-LEAF PLANT (OUVIRANDRA 
FENESTRALIS). 

Tms is a pretty plant, and much as the people 
of England, and, indeed, of Europe, were in¬ 
terested in it some few years ago, there are but 
few plants to be found about the country at the 
present time ; and I should advise “ Amateur ” 
to endeavour to procure one from some of the 
nurserymen whom he may know. Put it intoyour 
inverted bell-glass that you arc about to turn 
into an aquarium, and keep it stood up on the 
side stage ; this will be the best position to see 
the plant, and also any living thing you may 
care to put into it. Gold fish will not injure it 
nor small shells ; indeed, I used to keep some 
Physas in with one, and they freed the plant 
from confernoid growth. Some heavy stones 
are necessary to keep the soil pressed down, and 
I liko to use good loam mixed with a little peat, 
using fresh water. Snails must, however, be 
used cautiously, and if any one kind appears to 
take a fancy to the Ouvirandra, it should be at 


must be adopted. The best plan is to hold a 
basin of warm water under the ball of Moss and 
moisten it with the fingers. Warm water will 
hasten the rooting process.—E. H. 

1570 —Covering staging in green¬ 
houses. —When iron is used for stages it is an 
advantage to cover with something to make an 
even bed for the pots to stand on, and this cover¬ 
ing is benefleial in supplying moisture to the 
atmosphere of the house. Ashes are cheaper, 
and will answer the purpose as well as gravel ; 
sand also will do. These and gravel may be 
obtained in almost any district at a fairly cheap 
rate, gravel being the dearest. There are dealers 
in such materials everywhere.—E. H. 

- Shingle or marble chips are the best covering for a 

staging. Corrugated iron should be screwed on the top 
of the woodwork, and covered with this material. Shingle 
can be obtained by washing gravel. I obtained mine from 
a florist. Marble chips would doubtless be supplied by a 
monumental stone-mason.—A. Q. Butlsr. 

1597.— Lapagerlas in a greenhouse —It is far 
more likely that your plants are suffering from too much 
sun than too much water. They will etaud a great deal of 
water, if well drained, but are very impatient of sunshine. 
You must try to contrive some shade for them, or I am 
afraid they will not satisfy you.— A. O. Bittlkr. 

1582.—Solanum capsicastrum not fruiting. 

—The berries would have set better if the plants had been 
placed in a sunny position in the open air some time ago. 
It may be too late to do so now ; hut open-air treatment is 
the best—till the middle of Sepiember at any rate.—E. H. 

1412 •— Malmaison Carnations. —Unless 
the plants are well furnished with roots when 
the buds form the flowers are sure to be defec- 



Lace-loaf plant (Ouvirandra ferusttalie). 


once removed. These animals breed very freely 
in warm water, and it was through this fact 
that I had to relinquish them. They spawned 
so freely that the leaves were quite weighed 
down with it. I would, therefore, recommend 
the planting of some Vallisneria and Anacharis 
in the glass with the other plants. On the 
surface of the soil I like a layer of white 
Derbyshire spar; it serves to show up the 
plant in the bell-glass and the animals kept 
therein. J, j. 


1585. — Layering: an India-rubber- 
plant. — Cuitings will not strike without 
bottom-heat. If you can command a bottom- 
heat of 85 dega. or so in a close pit or frame, 
you might cut off all the young shoots, and in 
course of time obtain as many young plants as 
you planted cuttings. But without bottom- 
heat the tissues would perish before roots were 
formed. I have often obtained young plants by 
layering in the following manner : Make an in¬ 
cision with a sharp knife half through the stem, 
in a slanting direction upwards, the cut to be 
half an inch in length. This will arrest the 
flow of the downward current of sap at that 
point, and if a handful of damp Moss is tied over 
the wounded stem roots will strike into the 
Moss, and when this takes place cut the branch 
oft' where the roots have formed, without injur¬ 
ing them, and pot it in good, rather light, sandy 
soil. Roots will not form in dry Moss, so it is 
necessary to have the Moss in a damp condition 
constantly. In a greenhouse the syringe will 
accomplish this, but in a room some other means 


tive in size and form. It is a 
deficiency in this respect that causes 
the petals to turn brown at the edge. 
This Carnation should be layered in 
J uly, and as soon as the layers are 
well rooted thoy should be put into 
2 inch pots in sandy loam. Keep 
then in a frame or cool greenhouse 
and shift on in February into 6-inch 
pots. Very careful watering is 
absolutely necessary until the pots 
get filled with roots. Let the soil 
become almost dry, and then give 
just enough water to moisten it 
through. The plants should have 
plenty of sun and air.—J. C. B. 

1470.— Fuchsia-buds falling 

Off.—You say the plants get plenty 
of light and air ; this being the case, 
the buds ought not to drop off. Are 
they in a window ? As if so I would 
put t hem in the open air for a fort¬ 
night, this being a sovereign cure 
for bud-dropping, which arises from 
debility in the plants, or want of 
attention in watering. Fuchsias 
want a lot of water when coming 
into bloom, if growing in exposure to 
sun and air, and should never get 
quite dry. At the same time the watering 
must not be overdone, or the roots will become 
torpid. If in a greenhouse, leave on plenty of 
air at night, and do not let them stand thickly 
together ; but above all he attentive, but careful 
with the watering-can.—J. C. B. 

1394.— Dividing an Agapanthus — 
When this plant has been for a long period 
established in a large pot, the roots become 
matted and compacted together, so that it 
becomes really difficult to separate them. They 
will also sometimes split the pot in which they 
are growing. If it is thought desirable, the 
plants need not be divided at least for twenty 
years. They may be potted on until they 
require tubs 2 feet in diameter or more ; and 
such large specimens, if housed where the tem¬ 
perature does not fall many degrees below the 
freezing-point, are very beautiful objects to 
place out-of-doors in the summer. They will 
produce from one to two scores of beautiful 
headsof bloom. The best implement to divide the 
plants is with a “ Wilson digger.” This appli¬ 
ance is about 1 foot long and 2 inches in width, 
formed of good steel. It is pointed and sharp 
at the edges, and if thrust down the centre of 
any plant, and pressed outwards, the roots are 
torn out rather than cut from the mass. The 
best time to divide and repot the Agapanthus 
would be in the spring, very early in the year, 
and before the plant made any sensible growth. 
Disturb the roots as little as possible, and plant 
them carefully in moderately-rich loam, and in 
fibrous peat, and decayed manure, with some 
coarse sand if the loam is rather heavy.—J. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY SPRING CABBAGES. 

In* order to get a supply of Cabbages with crisp 
young hearts during April and the beginning of 
May, before the main crop on open quarters^is 



Early or Habai D.unhead Cabbage. 


fib for use, they must have a piece of ground 
with a south aspect. I sow the seed during the 
third week in July, and plant out in well- 
enriched soil early in September, about 1^ feet 
spirt each way, as they are not allowed to reach 
anything like their full growth before being cut. 
After they are planted the ground should be 
frequently surface-stirred to promote growth, 
and a little soil should be drawn up to the steins 
to keep the wind from rockiog them to and fro, 
which greatly retards growth. As soon as the 
days begin to lengthen in the early part of the 
year, I generally spread on a light dressing of 
thoroughly-rotten manure between the rows, 
and lightly fork it in, filliug up any gaps in the 
plants that may have occurred through tho 
winter. They then make rapid progress, and 
by the time Brussels Sprouts are over young 
Cabbages will be fit for use, and delicious they 
are. 1 grow the smaller, quick-hearting sorts, 
such as the Early York, Atkins’ Matchless, and 
Wheeler’s Imperial for very early cutting ; but 
a good selection of the Enfield Market will not 
be many days behind, and this Cabbage is also 
ouo of the best for general crops. A very excel¬ 
lent early Cabbage is the Early or Habas Drum¬ 
head (here figured). This, being a dwarf grower, 
is well adapted for small gardens. When the 
early Cabbages are cut the ground must be got 
ready for another crop. I generally fork it up 
immediately the crop is cut, and sow the Dwarf 
French Bean, a vegetable in demand whenever 
it is procurable. G. 


TOMATOES. 

So far my plants are looking very well indeed 
this season, though unavoidably planted in very 
rough and heavy soil. There is not a trace of 
disease of any kind ; but then I ventilate 
abundantly and all day long, and leave a good 
deal of air on at night, too, generally speaking, 
though chiefly by means of the roof ventilators 
only. Of course, in this way the plants come 
on rather slowly, and the fruit does not ripen 
quite so soon as if more heat and less air were 
given ; but I consider this decidedly preferable 
to running any risk of inducing an attack of the 
dreaded cladosporium, which is tolerably sure 
to put in an appearance if anything of the nature 
of forcing treatment is resorted to. A gentle 
fire-heat in wet, cold, or dull weather at this 
Beason is not only allowable, but undoubtedly 
beneficial, if accompanied by a free admission 
cf fresh air, but not otherwise. In houses that 
are naturally damp a little artificial warmth is 
often of great service at any time of the year ; 
but very little of the kind has been required 
lately, a9 the temperatures have ruled so high 
for some time past. Tho 
Chief difficulty I have experienced this 
season is in getting the fruit to set properly, 
and in this I am not alone, several growers in 
various parts of the country having complained 
of the same thing. The cause I am quite unable 
to assign. We have had a fair share of sunshine 
for some time past, but the fact remains that 
Tomatoes are not Betting nearly so well this 
year as usual. The only remedy is, of course, 
artificial fertilisation. Fortunately, I noticed 
the failure directly it occurred, and have since 
taken the precaution of going over the plants 
every day that the sun shines, some time be¬ 
tween eleven a m. and two p.m., and passing 
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the hand lightly but briskly over each expanded 
truss of flowers. Some use a small rod or stick, 
or a feather will answer the purpose capitally, 
the object being simply to disperse the pollen. 
The effect is all that could be desired, and there 
are now plenty of perfect and very fine trusses 
of fruit; but 1 never had to resort to hand-ferti¬ 
lisation at this season of the year before. I am 
growing chiefly Perfection, Conference, a few 
Blenheim Orange, one or two hybrids of my own 
for trial, and a row of a new variety—Sutton’s 
Al. This is a strong and tall grower, with 
large trusses of nice round and smooth fruit of 
medium size, but considerably larger than that 
of Conference. So far, I like it very much in¬ 
deed ; it sets much better than Perfection, and 
if the quality proves as good as the rest it will 
certainly merit its title. The chief thing now 
is to take care that heavily-laden plants are well 
supplied with nourishment and moisture, but 
keep on the dry side in cool, damp weather, 
especially in unheated houses. B. C. R. 


1495 — Culture of Cauliflowers and 
Broccoli. —These may easily be had whenever 
the frost is out of the ground, and even then if 
plants turning in are taken up with a ball of 
earth before the frost has injured them they will 
continue the supply for some time. As soon 
after the middle of August as possible sow a 
pinch of Walcheren Cauliflower-seed. The 
plantR should be wintered in a cold-frame, just 
excluding the frost, aud keeping them rather 
dry. If put out, as soon as danger of severe 
frosts is over, in very rich soil, they will begin 
to turn in towards the end of May and continue 
the supply through June. In February, in a 
gentle hot-bed, sow Dwarf Erfurt or Early Lon¬ 
don, Walcheren, and Autumn Giant Cauliflower, 
pricking them out before they get drawn. These, 
planted out as soon as genial weather sets in, 
will continue the supply well into the autumn. 
In April sow Walcheren, Snow’s Winter White, 
Watts’ Excelsior, Leamington, and White 
Sprouting Broccoli. A fortnight later sow 
Adams’ Early White. These should be all 
pricked out to keep them dwarf and sturdy, and 
if planted later on where Peas, Potatoes, &c., are 
cleared off, will continue the supply well into 
May. For the summer and autumn supply the 
ground cannot well betoo rich, but those intended 
to stand the winter will do in any ground that 
has been well manured for a previous crop. It 
is a good plan to dig some soil from the north 
side of the spring Broccoli in autumn, causing 
them to lean over to the north aud piling the 
soil over the stem. Veitch’s Self-Protecting 
Broccoli is, I believe, one of the best winter 
Broccoli in cultivation where the winters are 
mild, but is not hardy enough to be worth grow¬ 
ing here, in the Midlands.—L. O. T. 

1552.— Woodlicein a Mushroom-bed. 
—The woodlice, when not feeding, gene¬ 
rally secrete themselves in any crevice near the 
bed. If the bed is against a wall they hide 
between the wall and the bed, and if hot water 
is poured down their hiding-pieces, thousands 
may be killed with little trouble. It is a common 
custom to provide artificial hiding-places for 
them, such as flower pots laid on the bed with 
wisps of dry hay placed inside. Sometimes a 
bait of boiled Potato or Carrot is plac-d inside 
the pot to tempt them inside, but usually they 
will avail themselves of the shelter provided. 
The pots must be examined every morning and 
tho insects killed. It is well, also, to start a 
colony of toads in the house, as they will do good 
work in keeping down insects.—E. H. 

- During my experience I have many times 

had to contend with these insects in the cultiva¬ 
tion of Mushrooms, and I always found pre¬ 
ventive measures of more benefit in reducing 
their numbers than any efforts made in catching 
them after the beds were made up. At this 
time of year the manure is frequently dry 
when collected, which is just tho condition 
that favours the increase of these insects. If 
the insects are present in it, it is best to reject 
it altogether, or make it so damp by the addi¬ 
tion of water that they soon leave it. The 
Mushroom-house or shed should also be 
thoroughly cleared out of all rubbish, especially 
the corners and crevices. After this is done the 
surface of the interior of the shed should be 
thoroughly wetted with rather strong petroleum 
and water discharged from a syringe. These 
and many other insects have a decided objection 


to moist quarters, especially when the smell of 
petroleum is present.—J. C. C. 

15C0.— Cucumbers for exhibition.— 
The biggest Cucumbers are not always the best. 
Anything from 18 inches to 24 inches in length 
will do, though, of course, if longer still, so much 
the better as long as other points are not sacri¬ 
ficed. The fruit should be straight and well- 
formed, with a short neck, of a deep healthy 
green hue, and with a nice fresh bloom on it. It 
is better to cut the fruits rather before they are 
quite fully grown than to let them go in the least 
too far, for if past their best, and beginning to 
assume a yellowish hue, they will stand no 
chance against much smaller fruit in better 
condition.—B. C. R. 

1561.—Planting Asparagus and Fea- 
kale.—Seakale may be obtained next spring if 
you purchase strong roots and either plant them 
in patches of three, 2 feet 6 inches apart each 
way, or in rows, 18 inches apart and 12 inches 
between, covering with dry earth to blanch 
in February or early in March. You will not 
be able to cut Asparagus from any roots you 
can purchase next winter without sacrificing the 
roots. It usually takes three years to grow a 
crop of Asparagus from outside beds newly 
made, and there is no better way, looking to 
permanent results, than planting strong ono or 
two-year-old roots in April, and giving the 
plants time to get strong before cutting. Those 
who do not mind the expense may purchase 
roots strong enough to bear cutting the nrst year, 
but they will be of little use afterwards, and it 
will be found cheaper to buy Asparagus till the 
smaller plants get strong.—E. H. 

1475.—Sulphate of copper for Potato 
disease. —Five and a quarter oz. of sulphate 
of copper, dissolved in hot water ; let it stand 
over a night, and in the morning add 5| oz. 
of quicklime. Put all in a 3-gallon bucket, fill 
it up with water, well stir, and apply with the 
syringe. I used the above solution three times 
on my Potatoes (early ones) during June, and I 
have not seen any disease yet. I shall lift them 
all shortly, when I shall be pleased to report the 
condition in which I find what remains of the 
crop.— South Devon. 

1557.— Bitter Oucumbera.— The cause of bitter- 
new in Cuoumberais sluggish growth, either from too low 
a temperature or dryness at the root or too dry an atmos¬ 
phere. The manure would not do this unless it became so 
cold as to aot as a check upon growth, whioh is not likely 
in summer, cold though the summer has been this season. 
—E. H. 

1479 — Growing Mushrooms with Moss lit¬ 
ter.— You cannot grow Mushrooms successfully with the 
Moss litter alone for the necessary bottom-heat. The litter 
is too fiery ; it gives a great heat for a few days, and as 
quickly declines. A third part of the litter may be used 
with treo-leaves or stable-manure ; but the whole must be 
well mixed together for a fortnight before it is made into 
a bed.— J. C. C. _ 

HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
There arc few better window-plants than this 
class of Begonias, which flower almost con- 



A good winter-flowering Begonia (B manicata). 
(See page 350.) 


tinuoualy, if well grown, aud do extremely well, 
even in cottage windows, where a sufficient tem¬ 
perature is maintained to keep them growing. 
The gorgeous blossoms of the new tuberous- 
rooted Begonias have put them in the shade, 
but their winter-flowering properties are far 
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superior to theTuberous Begonia, and make them 
very valuable at this time of year. Plants should 
be procured which have been struck from out- 
tings in March, and grown on rapidly, their 
points being pinched out several times, to make 
them bushy through the summer. These will 
now be ready to make their flower-buds, and 
should be given rather large sized pots—6 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter, if they are the fine 
plants they should be. Good drainage is essen- 
tial. A concave bit of crock should be placed 
over the hole, and several smaller pieces 
arranged round it, so that the water may escape 
properly. A bit of Moss over this will prevent 
the soil clogging the drainage, and this may be 
sprinkled with a pinch of soot to keep insects 
away. The best soil for these plants is a com¬ 
post of three parts turfy loam to one of leaf- 
mould (or old rotten stable-manure), with enough 
sand to make it light, and a very little soot. 
Too much water must not be given until they 
have laid hold of the soil, when they will take 
a good deal. They should have, if possible, a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 6.3 degs., when they 
will flower well, their profusion of wax-like blos¬ 
soms making a grand display during the winter. 

B. fuchsioideSj which bears coral-coloured 
flowers in bunches very much like coral, is 
extremely elegant, although one of the best- 
known varieties. B. prestoniensis, also bright- 
scarlet, is bushy in form, and very handsome. 
The best white kinds are : B. Griffithi, B. octo- 
petala Lemoini, B. Moonlight, and B. Knows- 
leyana, which is pure-white in winter, and a 
delicate pink in summer. B. metallica is always 
handsome as a foliage plant, and its bright rose- 
coloured blossoms are lovely with the handsome 
leaves. B. dipetala, which flowers very freely, 
B. Ingrami, B. manicata (figured on page .350), 
a most beautiful kind, and B. Schmidtiana 
are amongst the best varieties with piuk blos¬ 
soms ; and the yellow blooms of B. xanthina 
Lazuli and B. cinnabarina are very beautiful. 
M. Lemoiue, of Nancy, France, who is so clever 
in raising hybrids of Gladioli, is a large grower of 
winter-flowering Begonias, and has introduced 
several handsome new varieties, Ville de Nancy, 
Fleur d’Automne, and octopetala being some of 
the best. The latter bears handsome sprays of 
large flowers on slender stalks above its broad 
leaves, and is very distinct in character. 

_ J. L. R. 

BULBS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
There are not many branches of gardening so 
easy and so fascinating as that of growing bulbs. 
Freesias—perhaps the most perfect of all room 
plants—should be put in as soon as possible after 
the middle of August; their well-doing depends 
upon this, and it is of little use to attempt 
potting^ them after the middle of September. 
From five to seven bulbs may be placed just 
under the soil in a 5-inch pot, and they require 
good drainage and light, rich soil, consisting of 
leaf-mould, loam, and a little soot and sand. 
Their treatment is quite different from that of 
other bulbs (except Ixias), for they should be at 
once placed in a cold frame, or on the top shelf 
of a greenhouse near the glass, in the full light, 
and with plenty of air, or their leaves (which 
soon appear) will become weak, and the blooms 
unsatisfactory. Kept close to the glass, and 
placed in a moderate beat in October, they will 
throw up about Christmas-time their slender 
flowering stems, each bearing an exquisite group 
of creamy-white flowers, with a fragrance which 
can only be compared to a mixture of Cowslips, 
Violets, and Roses, filling the room with refresh¬ 
ing sweetness. 

Roman Hyacinths, too, and Paper Narcissus 
can easily be made to bloom at Christmas by 
putting in the bulbs as early as possible, ana 
after giving them three or four weeks out of - 
doors, covered with a layer of fine ashes, bring¬ 
ing them into moderate heat at the beginning of 
October. These may be rapidly followed by 
Hyacinths of all colours, Scillas and Snowdrops; 
Crocuses, Tulips, and Jonquils being a little 
later. It is a good plan to grow those bulbs 
which bloom at the same time in groups for 
“furnishing” purposes, and these are not difficult 
to arrange. For instance, a seed-pan, well- 
drained, and three-parts filled with the same 
light rich compost recommended for Freesias, 
should be well watered, and then it is ready to 
receive the bulbs. Place a pink or white Hya¬ 
cinth of a short-stemmed variety in the centre, 
and surround this with alternate 
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Pink and white Hyacinths with an outer 
circle of sky-blue Soilla sibirica. Nearly cover 
the bulbs with drier soil or sand, and place the 
pans out-of-doors, covering them 2 inches deep 
with dry ashes. Here they must be left until 
they have formed roots, which may be known 
by the appearance of the green shoot at the 
centre of the bulb, which can be examined at 
intervals, for they should always project a little 
from the soil, and the ashes are easily moved. 
Directly they are seen to be growing they can 
be taken out of the ashes and placed in warmer 
quarters—a shelf over hot-water pipes in the 
greenhouse will suit them well until their flowers 
begin to appear. The pans can then be slipped 
into old china bowls for the drawing-room, or 
draped by covering the surface with fresh green 
Moss. The effect of such groups is very beau¬ 
tiful, and many other combinations of colours 
can be arranged by any person of taste. For 
instance, pale yellow and purple Hyacinths, 
with a fringe of Snowdrops ; Bhaded pink Hya¬ 
cinths, from deep-crimson to palest pink, edged 
with alternate bulbs of blue Scilla and Snow¬ 
drops : bright Van Thol Tulips, fringed with 
white Crocuses, yellow Tulips, with purple 
Crocuses; dwarf Jonquils and striped Crocuses, 
while Narcissus, and crimson Tulips, Ac., Ac. 
Each group may be made a thing of beauty 
by selecting such colours as will contrast 
well, and such bulbs as will bloom at the same 
time. J. L. R. 

HOW TO FILL WINDOW-BOXES FOR 
AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

About this time of year, the summer flowers, 
which have adorned so many windows since 
May, begin to look untidy, and those who wish 
to have flowers at their windows throughout the 
yoar, should lose no time in making a fresh 
selection. This is not difficult, with the proviso 
that all plants used in this position (except in 
summer) should be sunk in their pots, either in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, Moss, or sand, so that they can 
be easily changed, or lifted indoors when severe 
weather sets in. China Asters, which can be lifted 
carefully from borders just as they begin to 
bloom, and potted, with good drainage, in a light, 
rich Boil, make lovely boxeB, and there is no end 
to their delicate shades of mauve, pink, creamy- 
white, and crimson. The shorter Vicloria kinds 
are the best for this purpose, and pots of 

Hart's-toxotte Fern will be found useful and 
handsome intermixed, and they stand the win¬ 
ter. When the Asters are over the early Chrysan¬ 
themums will be available, lasting till the end of 
November, or later, if the frost does not set in 
early. Small plants of the Mme. Desgranges 
family, with creamy-white blossoms of great 
beauty, or G. Wermig, a pale-yellow sport from 
Mme. Desgranges, of similar growth, may be 
selected for a background to the brilliant 
crimson and gold blooms of Frederick Pelt*, or 
the fluffy tassels of Bouquet Estival, a dwarf 
Japanese variety, which does not exceed 2 feet in 
height. Alioe Butcher, too, is very bright, with 
flame-coloured flowers, and Early Blush brings 
masses of lovely pale-pink blossoms, although it 
is only 18 inches in height. Mignon, brilliant- 
yellow, of the same size, and Nanum, cream 
coloured, are also very handsome, while La 
Petite Marie only attains the height of 1 foot, 
yet flowers profusely, with snowy-white blooms. 
Plants for window-boxes, after the spring, 
should be plunged to their rims in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, so that they can easily be removed when 
severe weather sets in and others substituted. 

Christmas Roses (grown in pots) will then 
be useful, and well-grown plants of Laurustinus, 
Echeveria, Sempervivum, Ac. Hart's-tongue 
Ferns, too, still will droop well over the edge 
of the box, and showing off to advantage the 
brilliant colours of the early Dutch Tulips, tur¬ 
quoise-blue Scilla sibirica, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Ac., which can be placed amongst them in the 
early spring. Hyacinths, Daffodils, and Nar* 
oissus will quickly flower, and then the boxes 
can be filled with dark-red Wallflowers, Prim¬ 
roses, and Forget-me-nots, which make a lovely 
group, filling the air with perfume. Auriculas, 
too, the darlings of our great -grandmothers, have 
again become fashionable ; while pots of Violets, 
Pansies, and a host of spring blossoms can be 
used to fill up until the end of May, when the 
more delicate flowers are safe in the -open air. 
Those who are in a city pent, may in this way 


secure a succession of flowers in their windows 
throughout the year, while their sweet fragrance 
and lovely tints are most refreshing to both mind 
and body. J. L. R. 

PERUVIAN TRUMPET-FLOWER (BRUG- 
MANSIA (DATURA) SUAVEOLENS) FOR 
A ROOM. 

These plants are usually grown to such a large 
size as to be quite unfit for a room ; but it is not 
generally known that they can be made to flower 
when quite small, when they are extremely 
handsome and useful plants of about 12 
inches in height. For this purpose small 
sturdy shoots from a healthy plant in bloom 
should be slipped off, with a heel attached, and 
placed each in a small pot in light, sandy soil, 
the spent soil from a potting-bench being suit¬ 
able, with a little fresh sand. Cover each little 
plant with a tumbler, or the whole of them with 
a bell-glass, for a week or two, wiping the glass 
daily, and giving more air by raising it after the 
first few days. These slips can be raised in a 
sunny window, and also grown on in the same 
position, if a greenhouse is not available. In a 
month’s time the little pots will be full of root?, 
and the young plants must be shifted in to the 
next larger-sized pots, with a little richer compoBt 
of leaf-mould, turf-mould, and a sprinkling of 
soot and sand. Soon they will need repotting 
again, and may be placed in 6-inch pots, with 
richer soil, containing a little old manure from a 
spent hot-bed, soot, leaf-mould, and sand. These 
snould be thoroughly drained with crocks, covered 
with a bit of Moss, for the plants will now require 
lenty of water, which should pass off freely, 
lower-buds will now show (sometimes before 
the plant is so high as the flower should be long), 
but vigorous growth must be encouraged by 
placing in all the sun available, and the plants 
will grow rapidly under generous treatment. If 
they should need another careful shift, even after 
the buds have appeared, this may be done with¬ 
out checking the plants, by giving them a cool, 
damp corner to stand in, for a few days after re¬ 
potting. A tray, with a quarter of inch of water 
in it, is a good substitute for the wet stones of a 
greenhouse, but the plants must not be kept from 
the sun more than a day or two. Small plants, 
thus treated, have brought out six blossoms at a 
time, these being as fine and large as on a fall¬ 
sized plant, in the writer’s room, and the rich 
scent fills the house. After flowering the plants 
should be allowed to rest, less wateringgiven, and, 
if in summer, they will bo best out-of-doors fora 
time. But another shift in three months’ time, 
and the same generous treatment, will probably 
throw them again into flower, and in a year’s time 
they will be too large for a room, when slips should 
besubstituted for them, as above. These will grow 
at any time from March till September, but 
cannot be brought on to flower without heat 
after this. With the aid of fire-heat, however, 
Daturas will flower profusely in November, 
when their splendid white trumpets are invalu¬ 
able for decorative purposes. R. L. J. 


1482.—Gutting down 14 Geraniums ” 
and Fuchsias in a window.— If the 

“Geraniums” have outgrown their quarters 
they may be cut down at once, as they will then 
make dwarf specimens that can be more easily 
wintered in a room, but of course they will not 
give any more bloom this season. If not cut 
back at once you must wait until next March, 
which is the time usually chosen for performing 
this operation. Fuchsias are pruned about the 
same period, and are shaken out of tho old mould 
and repotted as soon as they break into fresh 
growth. For window culture it is better to put 
in a few cuttings in summer, as young plants 
are better for windows than old ones, which in 
the course of a couple of years get too big for 
the space.—-J. C. B. 

1508 —Treatment of Arum Lilies 
(Richardias) —The right treatment has not 
been pursued with these plants. Placing them 
out in pots on a warm border is the very opposite 
of what they ought to receive. When they have 
served their purpose as flowering plants in the 
spring, they ought to be inured to the open air, 
and in May plant them out in trenches in rich 
soil and water freely. In fact, the treatment 
given to Celery suits them admirably, except the 
earthing up.—J. D. E. 
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Cattleya8, but still even these are beautiful. 
The flowers vary from G inches to 8 inches in 
size, the sepals and petals being usually of some 
shade of rosy-purple, and the lip rich-purple in 
front, stained with yellow, more or less deep at 
the base, and having a nicely frilled margin. 
This is the character of most of the varie¬ 
ties now before me, but yet there is one having 
nearly white sepals and petals, but the lip is 
stained with purple, beside a little tinge of rose 
colour in the sepals and petals. Perhaps it is 
this variety that “ B. M. J.” wished to 
draw me out upon, and, if so, why here is my 
opinion about it. It is very delicate and 
pretty as a variety, but you cannot call it alba, 
because it is not white. This is just like the 
white C. Triana», or the so-called white ones. If 
you are pleased with this as a white flower, well 


AUTUMN-STRUCK FUCHSIAS. 


Now is a good time to propagate any of the 
varieties of the Fuchsia, which it may be 
desirable to increase for next season’s display. 
If the rooted cuttings are potted off singly into 
small pots before winter sets in, and kept gently 
growing on in a light, airy position and in an 
intermediate temperature, they will be healthy 
little bushes early in spring, fit for potting and 
growing on quickly if specimens are desired, or 
for flowering in a small state in medium-sized 
pots for the decoration of the conservatory or 
for general indoor decoration. Any not required 
for early flowering will do well during the 
summer months set out-of-doors in a sheltered 
position, and kept well supplied with water and 
weak liquid-manure ; all blooms should be 
picked otf them closely until 
within a month of the time 
when they are required to 
flower, when they will make a 
fine autumnal display. Fuchsias 
possess such a graceful habit of 
growth that the less training 
they get the better ; one central HjBSg§u| 
stake to support the leader, and 
pinching in any shoot that may 
he outgrowing its neighbours, 
are all that is needed, and 
whether as border plants, single 
specimens on turf, or as pillar 
pots under glass, 


were making, but I said : “Take care, my friend ; 
this bounding enthusiasm will be soon changed 
to remorse and regret, I fear, for your Orchids 
are certainly making a very deceptive growth in 
consequence of your shutting up your houses too 
closely, and keeping them too moist in the at¬ 
mosphere, and in leaving this perpetual shading 
on the glass, and thereby robbing 
them of light and air.” Orchids, as 
a rule, revel in an abundance 
of light and air ; of course, the 
latter must be admitted with as 
little cold inrush as possible. It is 
not my wish to depreciate any¬ 
one’s aesire to grow Orchids, but 
they must be treated in a reason¬ 
able manner, or success cannot be 
hoped for — nay, failure will 
surely be arrived at. Amongst 
the requirements are a free circu¬ 
lation of air, abundance of light, 
and during this cold and unseason¬ 
able weather the temperature must 
be maintained by fire-heat if there 
is not sun enough. Even if we 
have enough solar heat, a little 
fire-heat also will give briskness 
and life to the atmosphere. But, 
of course, when this is resorted to, 
a greater amount of air should be 
admitted. This disease which the 
plants show as sent by “H. A. A.'’ 
and “S. B.” is distinctly brought 
about by an overheated, stagnant 
atmosphere and want of light—the 
first named says his plants have 
. been grown in a house with a 

i/'‘ Stephanotis, Gardenias, and exotic 
!£ Ferns. When I was younger and 

more amongst Orchids than now, 
if.' it was a great curse this “spot” 

- disease amongst Orchids, and gar- 

^ j i deners used really to be afraid to 

let a clean plant stand near an 
r infected one, declaring it was 

I catching ; but even in those days 

M & I laughed at such a ridiculous idea, 

and some of the worst plants in 
the neighbourhood came into our 
r collection and were cured in the 

second year, and only by the ad¬ 
mission of pure air and through 
having plenty of light, and by 
keeping the temperature at the 
right pitch. Now this is what I 
would fain instruct my readers to 
do, and then they would soon see 
the good effects in more thriving 
plants, and thote which are now in 
such a state that it causes one pain 
i j to look at them, would soon be 
restored to health and vigour. 

Our Rkadkrs' Illustrations: Fuohaia Queen of England from an autumn-struck Matt. Bramble. 

cutting. Engraved for QARttKXixa Illustratki) from a photograph sent by -- 

Mr. James Ocdwin, M lyfield Cottage, Withington, near Hereford. Hardiness Of EcllGVGlia, 

&C. —The various plans recom¬ 
mended for keeping over the win¬ 
ter the Eclieveria, commonly used for edging 
beds in summer, causes me to smile. It is per 
fectly hardy in dry ground if the sun does not 
shine upon it when frozen ; one moment of sun¬ 
shine, however, when it is in that state, finishes 
it. I kept all mine last winter in a cold frame 
turned to the north, without any protection from 
frost, and saved every one. I had in previous 
years done the same in the open, in a north-east 
aspect where the sun did not get, and never lost 
one. Another plant supposed to require pro¬ 
tection from frost, but which is hardy under 
similar conditions as those mentioned above, 
is the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). 
Even the foliage of this will stand the hardest 
frost if it is not shone upon by the sun when 
frozen. I am bound, however, to admit that I 
never tried the bulbs themselves in this way, as 
they were always protected by a thick layer 
of coal-ashes.—A. Boylk. 
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plants, or m 
they are subjects that always 
well repay any attention that 
may be bestowed on them. The 
annexed illustration shows well 
a good example of a Fuchsia 
grown from ap autumn-struck 
cutting. B. 


CATTLEYA GASKELLTANA. 
Beincj now in the receipt of 
flowers of half-a-dozen varieties 
from 


of this fine Cattleya 
“ B. M. J.,” I take the oj 
tunity to say something ol 
plant. It undoubtedly belongs 
to the labiata section, and it 
seems to me identical with a 
plant that I used to know some 
years ago as C. labiata pallida, 
or the {Summer-flowering labiata. 

About eight years ago a Cattleya 
was introduced by Mr. Sander, 
of St. Albans, and named after 
Mr. Gaskell, of Woolton, which 
turned out to be the same as the 
one now under notice. I am 
not intending to find the least 
fault with Mr. Sander for so 
naming it, because I think it 
was the very best thing that 
could befall it. It w'os much 
better that the plant should 
have a distinctive name than 
to be bandied about under the 
designations before given. 

Moreover, the plant was nearly 
extinct in English gardens, and 
to Mr. Sander all Orchid growers 
are under a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude for placing this beautiful 
plant before them on such easy 
terms. The Orchid in question 
has been flowering, like many others this season, 
quite out of its time, as I saw some flowers of it 
before those on C. Mendeli were open, so that to 
see it now is rather out of the way, but yet this 
is about the right time for it to bloom ; but the 
winter of last season is responsible for it, for 
through the fire-heat being applied somewhat at 
that season to keep the temperature up to the 
proper level the plants got started into growth 
earlier than usual, and the flowers came away 
from the growths before they were mature. 
It is a bold, free-growing plant, forming a 
8 tout bulb, usually about 8 inches in length, 
smooth when young, becoming somewhat 
wrinkled with age, and bearing a single 
oblong obtuse leaf of a rich deep-green. The 
flowers rise from a spathe on the top of the 
bulb, and they are very variable in colour, and I 
have before remarked there are more bad forms 
of C. Gaskelliana to be .found than in_ most 


and good, but you must not dispose of it as a 
truly white Orchid, or perhaps it would lead to 
something unpleasant. Matt. Bramble. 


“SPOT” ON ORCHIDS. 

I am in receipt of a letter from “H. A. A., 
Eltham,” enclosing someDendrobium growt hs, on 
which “ spot ’’seems to be very badly developed, 
and I have also seen one or two collections of 
amateurs’ plants during the past week similarly 
affected, and as they are readers of Gardkxino 
they can take notes and suggestions from these 
remarks. I am of opinion that this disease is 
entirely brought about by the owner’s own mis¬ 
management, and that is through insufficient air 
and tne too great humidity of t he air about the 
plants, and want of light, or too great a shade. 
Perhaps “ H. A. A.” has some large trees in the 
vicinity of his glass-houses, or he may have his 
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FUCHSIAS OUT-OF-DOORS, 

A season - such as the present one brings out the 
beauty of the Fuchsia, and teaches us some¬ 
thing concerning its great adaptability for open- 
air culture. I allude not merely to the hardy 
kinds, but also to some of the finer types of 



Fuchsia gracilis. 


what we call greenhouse Fuchsias, but which 
may be as easily grown in the open air as any of 
the other tender summer-bedding plants, whilst 
the return they give for culture in this way is 
exceedingly great. One of the great objections 
that so many hold against bedded-out gardens 
is that they aro flat, formal, and monotonous, 
and there is a great deal of truth in the objec¬ 
tion, but even gardens of this sort may be 
raised up from the dead level of monotony into 
a^ free and graceful type of beauty if the 
Fuchsia is suffered to fill a leading part. Any¬ 
one wishing to see a good example of this for 
himself should pay a visit to Hyde-park, 
where this season Fuchsias are by far the most 
beautiful and quite the leading feature of the 
season’s floral arrangements. There are pyramids 
of bloom 3 feet to 6 feet in height isolated upon 
the Grass, and in no way could fine Fuchsias be 
better displayed. However, I need not enlarge 
upon these particular plants, because they are 
disposed after a manner that few have oppor¬ 
tunities of following. In addition to these there 
are numerous Fuchsias in beds of on? kind 
alone, and it is this form of culture that I should 
like to see greatly extended, as the Fuchsia is 
no harder to grow than the common bedding 
Pelargoniums, and the present contrast between 
beds of these respective flowers is immensely in 
favour of the Fuchsias, which are full of blos¬ 
soms lovely and graceful, whilst Pelargoniums 
are rank leafy masses, with about half their 
usual quantity of flowers, and the trusses are 
dashed to pieces by heavy showers as fast as 
they expand, whilst Fuchsia blossoms hang on 
and defy the weather. The chief flower asso¬ 
ciated with the Fuchsias in Hyde-park is the 
Tufted Pansy in varied colours, arranging to 
harmonise with the colours of the Fuchsias, and 
thus we get an opportunity of growing two of 
the prettiest and most charming summer 
flowers. 

The best Fuchsias for flower-beds are the 
fine single-flowered types, such as Tower of 
London, Harry Brooks, Mrs. Marshall, Lord 
Beaconsfield, &c. They are more graceful and 
free than the double-flowered varieties, which 
have a heavy, ungainly appearance. It is very 
easy to have fine Fuchsias in the garden at little 
cost, because when once one has obtained plants 
large enough for the purpose they have only to 
be stored for the winter in some frost proof 
structure, and kept dry. They rest in winter, 
and there is no care or worry attached to keeping 
them alive. With the returning days of spring 
the only attention they need is a little pruning, 
and they start gradually into growth even with¬ 
out the aid of artificial heat. It is better for 
them to start so, for if one has opportunities of 
giving them a start in heat not much is gained 
by it, as the planti, having made a lot of tender 
growth, have to be hardened off before they can 
be fully exposed, and even then they appear to 
stand still for a long time after they are planted 
out before they can reconcile themselves to the 
altered conditions under which they have to 
grow and bloom. If they started naturally in a 
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cold house, or even in a shed or warm corner 
out-of-doors, they are fit to plant out so soon as 
danger of late frosts is past, and they continue 
to grow away unohecked. If we only knew 
what weather each summer season would bring 
in its train we could adapt our arrangements to 
the occasion : but, as this is impossible, the next 
best thing to do is to make the most of the really 
reliable things that can be depended upon for 
our very variable, changeable English summers, 
and of these, among tender plants, the Fuchsia 
deserves to rank supreme, although we are slow 
to recognise and avail ourselves of its exceeding 
merit. Then there are the truly hardy varieties. 
It is strange that we do not more frequently meet 
them. Those who have seen them in south and 
west-coast cottage-gardens clustering against 
the wail of the house, and reaching up to the 
eaves, their slender, drooping branches laden 
with myriads of little blossoms, will surely 
never forget the picture that they alone create. 
Among hardy or half-hardy flowering shrubs 
nothing can compare with these Fuchsias when 
they are boldly and suitably planted, and even 
in less favoured localities, where they are killed to 
the ground in winter, the root-stock survives, 
especially if covered with ashes or fibre, and the 
following eeason they spring up again as vigorous 
as ever, just like some hardy herbaceous plant. 
There are about a dozen kinds that may be 
planted in the open air with every prospect of 
success. 

F. gracilis (here figured) is a very graceful and 
very hardy kind, capable of standing any amount 
of cold withoutsuffering. Inmild diatrictsitisnot 
always killed to the ground, but if such happens 
the loss is not great, for with the returning days 
of spring it pushes up young, strong shoots from 
the base, and these quickly grow from 3 feet 
to 6 feet in height, and branching, bear upon every 
twig myriads of slender blossoms, which continue 
coming and going all through the summer and 
autumn. F. microphylla is somewhat similar 
to the preceding kind, but quite distinct from 
it, being smaller in leaf, the little leaves being 
conspicuously red-veined, and the flowers are 
smaller than those of F. gracilis, whilst it rarely 
exceeds 3 feet in height, where it dies down and 
grows up again every year. 

F. gixjbosa is, perhaps, one of the very finest 
hardy species, and in south and west of England 

f ardens it is a shrub of no mean order of merit. 

have seen it in masses isolated upon the lawn 
G feet or more in height, and 12 feet in diameter. 
The effect of such a mass when in bloom can 
hardly be described. No other shrub is compar¬ 
able to it at the time. The name globosa has 
reference to the shape of the buds, and this 
shape they retain even when expanding, as the 
four sepals adhere at their tips, even after they 
are separated at the side. The flowers are very 
bright and effective in colour. Even if it has to 
be cut down to the ground after each winter, 
it is a valuable plant for late summer and 
autumn effects. 

F. Ricoartoni is said to be a garden hybrid, 
but it has many points of resemblance to the 
preceding kind, whilst it is so hardy that it can 
be well grown, even as far north as Scotland, 
with little or no protection. A new Fuchsia, 
which, judging from appearances, has evidently 
sprang from ono or other of these last two kinds, 
is that known as Dunrobin Redder. I have not 
grown it, but intend to do so after this year, 
as on several occasions I have seen it growing 
and flowering magnificently—once in a suburban 
back garden. It does not grow much more than 
1 foot in height, each plant making a pretty 
pyramid of growth and bloom. Its dwarf habit 
renders it peculiarly suitable for an edging to 
beds or borders of taller things. It is sure to be 
extensively grown and blended into numerous 
pretty associations with other garden plants. 

F. coccinea is a splendid species, attaining 
under favourable conditions to 6 feet in he ght, 
but with me it is killed to the ground in winter. 
It comes up vigorously each spring, and grows 
into a dense, spreading mass. Its leaves are 
large, of a deep-green colour, veined with red, 
and the rich-crimson flowers appear all through 
the season in amazing profusion 
F. serratifolia (here figured) is a charm¬ 
ing and by no means common hardy kind. It 
was introduced from Peru nearly fifty years ago. 
Its specific name is derived from the toothed 
edges of the leaves, which resemble the edge of 
a saw. It is a vigorous grower, attaining under 


favourable conditions to as much as 6 feet in 
height, whilst its flowers, which wreath the 
shoots in the greatest profusion, are long, 
slender, and of a bright-red colour. 

F. discolor and corallina are two distinct 
hardy varieties, not so common as they deserve 
to be. The first-named kind iB dwarf, and com¬ 
pact in growth, and very hardy, whilst the other 
kind is slender and tall growing, and is well 
adapted for walls. I believe if they were fairly 
tried some of our best greenhouse Fuchsias 
would be hardy and reliable to the same extent 
that some of the species here enumerated are. 
Last autumn, by way of experiment, when 
lifting the greenhouse Fuchsias I purposely 
left some plants of such vaiieties as Mme. 
Cornell is en, 

Rose of Castille, and Mrs. Marshall, and 
placed a little Fern around them when severe 
weather set in. The last winter was as severe 
a test as they will ever perhaps experience, and 
they survived it, with a few exceptions, whilst 
Mme. Cornellisen is now as high and as full of 
flower as it was last year at this time. There is 
no doubt that if those who have good gardens in 
the south and west of England were to try 
Fuchsias extensively in various ways they would 
find in them glorious possibilities as yet 
undeveloped and hardly thought of. A. H. 


1607.— Gardening for profit —Should 
11 J. R. C.” have any knowledge of fruit-growing 
and all that pertains to its marketing, with his 
low rent he ought, with his nearness to three 
fairly good markets, to make a good thing of it; 
but before he embarks any capital in it, either 
in building or planting, he should either get a 
long lease or have some agreement in writing 
from his landlord that would be binding in a 
court of law. Good Apples and Plums, with 
bush-fruits and Strawberries, will sell well 
generally, and the buildings might be converted 
into useful places if covered with glass and 
heated. I think I should be disposed to mak9 
the first-named building, with the 14-feet walls, 
into a Mushroom-house; and that of course would 
not require a glass roof, as, the place being 
roomy, the warmth of the beds would keep up 
a genial temperature suitable for Mushrooms 
without artificial heat. Tho other, if a couple 
of feet were taken off the walls, and the 
latter covered wi h a glass roof, would make 
a useful Tomato-house ; but I may say there 
is not tho money to be made out of Tomato¬ 
growing there was a few years ago, and no 
house would pay to bo given up to Tomatoes 
alone. At present good Grapes pay better, and 
so do Cucumbers ; but the competition nowadays 
is very keen in everything. It is always best 
to study the local markets.—E. H. 

- The last part of your question is so im¬ 
portant that it should be auswered first, as it is 
most essential that you should consult the land¬ 
lord first and have a proper agreement in writing 
as to what you may and may not do. Also for 
the purpose of making yourself secure for unex 



hausted improvements whenever you should 
give up possession. With regard to converting 
your buildings into glass-houses, the same walla 
would serve for forming lean-to vineries ; but, 
farther than that, they would be of no service, 
except they were to be converted into packing- 
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sheds, &c. Looking at the distance you are 
from a market, you ought to confine yourself to 
growing a few subjects in rather large quanti¬ 
ties. For Grapes I would only grow such sorts 
as Alicante and Gros Colman. A portion of the 
land I would plant with bush-trees of early and 
late Apples. Of the early sorts my choice would 
be the Dutch Codlin, Echlinville Seedling, 
Lord Grosvenor, Lord Suffield, and Keswick 
Codlin. For late sorts the best are Prince 
Albert, Rymer, Annie Elizabeth, and Bramley’s 
Seedling.—J. C. C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

1515. —Pansies dying:.— “L. S. M.” is 
not alone in his regret at Pansies dying off in 
the manner he describes. The disease was first 
noticed about thirty years ago, and as yet it has 
no higher sounding title as a disease than 
“ shanking ” off. There are many florists at the 
present day who make a speciality of Pansies, 
and not one of them has hit upon the cause of 
the disease, nor can they suggest a cure. It is 
very annoying to see plant after plant go off, 
and through no personal neglect, especially if the 
varieties are new and high-priced, and I know of 
several cases where the cultivation of the Pansy 
has been entirely dropped through this disease. 
Some years it is worse than others, and I observe 
most deaths occur after heavy rains followed 
by bright sunshine. The disease seems to take 
the form of an entire damping off of the roots, 
and the foliage droops, turns brown, and withers. 
If the plant be taken up it will be observed that 
the roots are quite lifeless and rotten, and the 
rot beginning to spread up the various stems. 
When choice varieties are observed to droop 
their foliage the only way to retain the variety 
is to cub the plant through above the surface of 
the ground and take what cuttings are obtain¬ 
able, place them in water to freshen them, and 
plant ascuttings. Tufted Pansies are not so liable 
to disease as show or fancy Pansies. Whero pos¬ 
sible give Pansies a fresh situation every year, 
and a good heavy loamy soil. This will tend 
somewhat to keep them free from disease. I 
have just returned from Scotland, and find that 
even there the Pansy disease is very much felt 
among Pansy fanciers, and also florists. I am 
open to give a high figure for a cure for the 
Pansy disease.— Mack. 

1558.— Plants on a north border.— 
Among dwarf things Primroses, border Auricu¬ 
las, and Polyanthuses will thrive admirably. 
So also will Violas or Tufted Pansies. Mimu- 
lu8es will also be a success, and Forget-me-Nots ; 
and for taller plants along the back select peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers, such as Harpalium rigidum 
(the Prairie Sunflower), Herbaceous Phloxes, 
and a few tufts of the White Japanese Anemone. 
—E. H. 

16G<;.—Gladioli dying off and not 
flowering. —You are not the only sufferer in 
this respect. The unusually web seaton has 
been very unfavourable, and many bulbs of these 
plants which were growing vigorously have 
rotted from the excess of moisture. There is no 
help for it now ; but next time you plant your 
bulbs make the soil as sandy as possible, and put a 
handful of sand under each bulb; then, if we get 
another typical English summer next year, you 
will probably fare better.—A. G. Butler. 

1601.—Dandelions, &c., on a Grass 
plot. —If you had wanted to increase the Dande¬ 
lions and other coarse weeds on your Grass plot 
you could nob have done a belter thing than 
cover the surface with sea-sand, as the salt with 
which it was impregnated acted as a stimulant 
instead of a deterrent to the plants. The lawn- 
sand, as referred to by the editor, will kill any 
coarse weeds if laid on thick enough, and it will 
kill the Grass as well if nob carefully distributed. 
Get a strong knife and dig out the big weeds, 
and then pour in a little petroleum or vitriol in 
every hole.—J. C. C. 

1369 —Myosotis and Wallflowers.— 

If you want them in straight lines stretch a line 
along the border and plant the Wallflowers 
1 foot apart with a trowel or dibble, making the 
soil firm around the roots. Then shift the line 
nearer the walk, and dibble in the Forget-me- 
nots 8 inches apart. Nothing can be simpler or 
easier. The Dwarf Yellow Wallflowers will go 
best with the Forget-me-nots. Do not pinch 
in the plants, as this will delay their flowering. 
Plant at once for an early .bloom.—E. H. 
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THE PLUME POPPY (BOCCONIA 
CORDATA). 

This Japanese plant (see illustration) is one 
ef the very noblest and most striking hardy 
plants when fully developed in a position to 
which ib is suited. I planted a group three 
years ago upon a border with Bamboos, and 
both last season and this the plant has 
attained to double the dimensions I have 
ever seen ib do elsewhere. The open, sunny 
border does nob seem the most suitable place for 
it; but a site that is open, yet partially shaded 
from the full glare of the sun, and a free, light 
soil grows the plant to perfection. The group 
in question covers several square yards, and the 
leading shoots are just upon 9 feet in height. 
The stemB are very stout, of a whitish or silvery 
colour, growing erect, and clothed with large, 
broad leaves, which are deeply cub inbo lobes. 
The flowers individually have little to attract 
notice, but when there are myriads of them in 
branched panicles 3 feet in length it is very 
different, audthe effect of this inflorescence sur¬ 
mounting so vigorous a mass of rich leafage is 
grand. It is like a great plume, aud recalls the 
effect produced by some of the finer Spiraeas. The 
buds are of a creamy colour, the flowers, which 
look like a cluster of short hairs, deepen into 



Pluiuo Poppy (Boccddu cordate). 


pale-brown, and as they fall the little capBule 
which remains appears of a snuff-brown colour. 
After all the flowers have fallen the inflorescence 
is effective, but it gradually fades. The plant is 
easily increased to any extent by division, and it 
is very useful for naturalising in suitable spots 
in the wild garden, where, perhaps, more than 
anywhere else, we should appreciate and enjoy 
its exceedingly fine form. A. H. 


1559.—Guernsey Lily (Nerine ear- 
nienBis). —You are not likely to do any good 
with this plant in the open air in North Ber¬ 
wick. Here in the West of England my plants 
are now flowering, but they had warm greeu- 
house treatment all last winter. If you under¬ 
stand that it is natural for these bulbs to make 
their leaves during the winter, and become 
deciduous in May, and rest from that time to 
August, you will have an idea of the treatment 
they require. The flowers are, however, very 
beautiful, and worthy of all your efforts to grow 
them.—J. C. C. 

1404.—Preparing ground for Pansy 
Cuttings. —The best porition for them is a 
north border, where the sun docs not reach 
them during the heat of the day. Failing this, 
they must be put in a frame where they can be 
shaded, or some sticks may be bent over to form 
an arch, covering with a mat when the sun 
shines. In all cases the soil should be very 
light, and some sand added thereto will much 


assist rooting. If your soil is naturally light, 
the addition of leaf-mould will do, but if heavy, 
put enough prepared compost on it to admit of 
inserting the cuttings, which must never get 
dry. Do nob take the shoots that have buds to 
them, but the small ones that spring from the 
base.—J. C. B. 

1474. — Seedling Carnations. — The 
query seems to imply that dark and light- 
red seedling Carnations, which were double 
last year, have produced single flowers this 
season. Undoubtedly this is an error of observa¬ 
tion There may have been single varieties in 
the bed, which did not flower last year, and have 
done so this ; or semi-double varieties, if not 
layered and growing in poor soil, might come 
single. But well cultivated plants would not 
do so. Seeds saved from the best double flowers 
will produce about twelve per cent, of single 
varieties ; this I have proved many years in 
succession. Throw away the single varieties, 
and select the best double forms for cultivation. 
—J. D. E. 

1480.— Propagating a Gaillardia.— If 

the plant is very large it can be increased by 
division, but more largely still by the means of 
root-cuttings. Lift the plant now if out of 
flower, but if otherwise, in spring, and it will 
bear the removal of a lot of its roots—in fact, 
they will be broken off’ by the operation of lift¬ 
ing. Select some of the fleshy roots, of the 
thickness of a straw or pencil, cut them in 
lengths of about 2 inches, and dibble them in 
pots of fine sandy soil, taking care to keep the 
thickest end of the root—or, at any rate, that 
that was nearest to the plant—upwards. The 
ends may just be on a level with the soil in the 
pot. If subjected to a little extra warmth—in 
fact, treated as any ordinary cutting would be 
—they will soon begin to grow, and in the course 
of the season make nice plants for planting out, 
to flower the following year.—A. H. 

1550.— Planting Alstrcemerios—I transplanted 
a Urge bed o (these in February last year, and they iuo- 
ceeded admirable. Probably you did nob plant deep 
enough, and the severe winter injured them. They should 
be planted at least 6 inches deep, and be top-dressed in 
addition.—E. H. 

1553.— Draining a tennis-lawn.— There is no 
better way than cutting drains fiom 2 feet to 3 feet deep, 
from 15 feet to 18 feet apart, in the direction of the outfall, 
and placing in the bottom ordinary drain-pipes two inches 
in diameter. Place a layer of stones over the pipes, or 
brushwood will do if stones are not available. Tne cost 
would not be great, but the exact amount could easily be 
ascertained on the spot.—E. H. 

1555.— Removing a Pampas Grass.—There is no 
difficulty in removing a Pampas Grans. The beet time 
is towards the end of April, just before the new growth 
starts away. The Pampas Grass appieclates liberal 
treatment, so have the new site well cultivated and 
manured.—E. H. 


ROSES. 

1525.— Roses on Manetti.— All the Roses 
mentioned in the reply to the query under this 
number, will, as there said, thrive upon the 
Brier, but the statement that they will thrive 
upon the Manetti, is seriously open to question 
La France will do so, but the same is said of 
Madame Victor Verdier, whereas ib is a fact 
that many Rose growers have learnt in the 
school of experience that Madame Victor Verdier 
and others of that particular family absolutely 
refuse to grow upon the Manetti-stock. Other 
kinds are good, but only for a season or two, then 
they suddenly perish. All things considered, 
the Manetti is the very worst stock for Roses in 
existence and its use is only defensible upon 
j articular lines for special purposes, such as the 
production of early blooms, and this only upon 
maiden plants. There are not twenty-four first- 
rate sorts of Roses capable of living long upon 
the Manetti, and those who plant Roses and 
want them to grow into large bushes to live 
long and flower freely had better always strongly 
insist upon having plants either upon their own 
roots or upon those of the Brier only. —A. H. 

1506. — Gloire de Dijon Rose not 
blooming. —This Rose generally blooms as 
freely in the form of old specimens as when 
young. Have you any trees near by that have 
grown up and now keep the sun off ? This fre¬ 
quently happens in the case of RoseB planted 
against houses. If this is not the case the fault 
muBt lie at the roots, though an entire absence 
of pruning may have something to do with the 
failure. Next winter I would try and give it 
some manure, so that it gets washed down to 
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the roots by spring. Any good concentrated 
mannre will do, ana do not be afraid of using it 
freely. Dress it in this way every year, and next 
spring I would cut it back rather hard, and 
thus get some young free wood.—J. C. B. 

1587 — Making a Rose garden.— There 
is an old saying that is very applicable to your 
case. It runs thus—Adding sand to clay is 
throwing money away, but adding clay to sand 
is the making of the land. What you propose 
doing is, therefore, quite right, only you should 
mix the clay up at various depths with the 
staple soil. You will find even then that the 
two do not mix well together. The best way of 
dealing with clay to mix it with other soil is to 
make the clay into a heap. The action of the 
sun and air will cause all the surface of the 
heap to crumble into a sort of dust all over the 
same to the depth of an inch or more, with the 
back of a rake you may work down the fine 
stuff from the heap when the weather is dry, and 
if taken away in this condition and spread on 
the surface where it is wanted, it may be made 
to altogether alter the character of the land to 
which it is applied, if put on in sufficient 
quantities and well incorporated with the staple 
in dry weather. You may have to wait awhile 
for the surface clay to crumble before you get 
enough for what you want.—J. C. C. 

-Your soil, consisting of sand in suoh large propor¬ 
tions, I would advise that some olay be plaoed at the 
bottom of the bed to retain moisture, and also that some 
day and turfy loam, Intermixed with good farmyard 
manure, be well incorporated among the whole bed. The 
planting season oommenoes in October and lasts until 
March. As a general rale, you will do far better by plant¬ 
ing as soon after the beginning of October as possible.— 
P. U. 

1543.— Roses for show.—I am afraid, if 
“ Highlander ” confines himself to four Roses 
only for show, that ho will find the choice too 
limited when the day of the show comes. He 
may nob only want four varieties in flower on a 
given date, perhaps; but if the selection is to 
be confined to four sorts only, he will require 
from eight to twelve plants of each to make sure 
of getting blooms in the right condition for show¬ 
ing. My choice of four would be Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Lord Macaulay, and Merveille de 
Lyon. If I added to these, I would choose Duke 
of Edinburgh, Victor Hugo, Duohess of Albany, 
and Captain Christy.—J. C. C. 

- “ Highlander’' will do doubt find a great diversity 

of opinion about whiob are the “ four beet Rows for 
show.” 1 should choose La France, A. K. Williams, Marie 
Beaumaun, and Baroness Rothschild.—P. U. 

1595.— Treatment of Roses.—I think 
that “ Niphetos ” must have either allowed his 
plants to become very dry at the roots, or else 
they are suffering from a complete change of 
temperature, such as would most likely be pro¬ 
duced by their removal from a growing green¬ 
house atmosphere to that of an ordinary living 
room. Do not give the plants any manure- 
water until they are in active growth again, and 
take care that they are neither dry nor wet at 
the roots. The happy medium must be caught, 
especially after their evidently having been sub¬ 
jected to such wrong treatment.—P. U. 

1588.— Tea Roses under glass.— I have 
a large house entirely devoted to RoseB, and find 
the best varieties to be General Jacqueminot 
and Fisher Holmes among dark-reds, Niphetos 
and Souvenir de S. A. Prince among whites, 
Marshal Niel and Marie Van Hontte among 
yellows, Catherine Marmot and Souvenir d’un 
Ami among pinks, Mme. Falcot and W. A. 
Richardson amoDg buff coloured buds, and Jean 
Dncher and Francisya Kruger among copper- 
coloured shades. I wonld recommend ** L. B.” 
to try a couple of plants of each variety named. 
—P. U. 

1577.— Dark and bright • coloured 
climbing Roses. —Not knowing in what 

f urt of the country ** Nil Desperandum ” resides, 
am afraid to recommend the Waltham climb¬ 
ing Roses for the purpose, as being Hybrid 
Teas, and the aspeot they are to occupy east, 
they may not prove to be quite hardy, other¬ 
wise they are beautiful Roses, with various shades 
of red in their flowers. Cheshunt Hybrid and 
the Red Gloire (Reine Marie Henriette) are both 
red Roses and good climbers. So is also Climb¬ 
ing Victor Verdier. The last is a Hybrid Per- 
petnal.—J. C. C. 

-There are nob many red roses that will do well upon 

a wall having an eastern aspect. Perhaps the best are 
Climbing Jules Margottin, Gloire de Margottin, Reine 
Marie Henrietta, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Mme. Isaac 
Perrilre.—P. U. 
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1603. — Olimbing Roses in a cool 
greenhouse. —The climbing Devoniensis Rose 
is too rampant in growth, excepting for the 
largest of glasshouses. I advise you to root it 
out, and plant Climbing Niphetos in its plaoe ; 
but I cannotunderatanahow it is that Cheshunt 
Hybrid does not flower. Try pruning to a spur 
at the end of November. There is no Noisette 
Rose of the colour you want, but General Jac¬ 
queminot (H. P.) is nearly of the colour required, 
and is a very good climber for a small house.— 
J. C. C. 

-I know of no Noisette Rose approach¬ 
ing Senateur Vaiase in colour. Perhaps the 
best would be Gloire de Margottin, or Reine 
Marie Henriette. In growing the two Roses 
named by “ Nil Desperandum ” scarcely any 
pruning is necessary, as these flower upon the 
wood made and thoroughly ripened the previous 
season. Simply cut away the tips of the long 
growths ; aud again after they have flowered 
cat away almost all of the shoots that have 
carried a crop, and so throw more strength into 
the young growths that should make long 
shoots, to flower next season. This system has 
been cried down lately, but my experience 
points to its being the correct and most satisfac¬ 
tory way of growing all climbing Roses.—P. U. 

1604. — Roses in a garden.— It is a great 
pity that your soil is not more suitable for Roses, 
as you appear to have a very good idea of their 
requirements. If yon commence forming the 
Rose garden six or eight yards from the fruit- 
trees the Roses will get all the ann they re¬ 
quire. I am, however, somewhat anxious about 
the sandy character of the soil—I am afraid 
it will be too light and dry ; yet, on the other 
hand, I know that Roses do remarkably well in 
some places where the ground is sandy when it 
is well manured before planting and annually 
enriched with a surface-dressing of mannre 
afterwards. Under the circumstances it will be 
a good plan to prepare a portion of the ground 
with the road scrapings and cleanings of ditches 
and get some good heavy loam for the other 
part, using well-rotted manure with it. If 
you prepare the beds now, they will be in 
capital condition for planting early in Novem¬ 
ber. I advise you to have one half of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals on their own roots. Yon will have 
to wait a year or two longer before you get the 
growth so strong as those on the Manetti-stock, 
but the own-root plants will last a lifetime.— 
J. C. C. 

- Replying to " J. M. S.'e ” query, if he does exactly 

m he propoeee it will enlt Roeee exceedingly well, and bn 
bed will be quite ready and fit for planting in by the 
ooming autumn.—P. U. 

FRUIT. 


EARLY APPLES. 

These are now in excellent condition and in 
great request in the kitchen as well as for 
dessert, and not only is there a fine crop, bat 
the fruit is swelling up to a large size, thanks to 
the oopious showers we have been getting, and 
as soon as the supply of bush fruits begins to 
slaoken, Apples come in for more attention, and 
remain the staple fruit for the rest of the year. 
At present the best kitchen Apple is Lord 
Suffield, which attains such a large size very 
early in the season ; it is of splendid cooking pro¬ 
perties, and we very rarely fail of a good crop. 
This season they are exceptionally fine. Keswick 
Codim is another valuable early cooking Apple, 
but oannot compare with Lord Suffield in size, al¬ 
though in cooking qualities and freedom of 
cropping they are about the same. Of dessert 
Apple the beat I have in season now are the 
Red J uneating or Red Margaret, a lovely Apple, 
having a splendid aroma and bright-crimson 
cheeks, with soft melting flesh, certainly the 
beat of early dessert kinds, and Red Quarnenden, 
one of the greatest favourites of all early-eating 
Apples, the colour being very striking. It is a 
harder Apple than the Red Juneating, and crops 
very freely. I find these early kinds are best 
gathered fresh from the tree, or only stored a 
very few days before they are used, as they 
part with their juice, and soon shrivel in hot 
weather. I always gather them in succes¬ 
sion, going over the trees several times, and 
taking off the most forward fruits, which, when 
heavily cropped, allows the smaller fruits to 
attain a much larger size than they would if 
large and small were cleared off at one time. 

J. G. H. 


1 567. —Management of Plum-trees.— 
The root-pruning last year failed in its effect 
from not being efficiently performed. Thin out 
the young wood now to let in the air and sun¬ 
shine, but do not shorten anything at present; 
and thb first week in October open a trench 
round the trees, not too near, and get under the 
roots and lift them up near the surface without 
mneh. shortening. This will give the desired 
check. I am assnming the trees are pyramids 
or standards. If growing against a wall, the 
breastwood most be pruned back now ; bat 
leave all shoots whioh can be laid in entire.— 
E. H. 

1549. — Fruit for show.— Some of the 
largest show Gooseberries are London, Com¬ 
panion, and Dan’s Mistake (red); Catherine, 
Garibaldi, and Leveller (yellow); Telegraph, 
Thumper, and Stock well (green) ; and Careless, 
Antagonist, and Snowdrop (white). The finest 
Red Currants are La Versaillaise and Baby 
Castle (eyn. Haughton Castle) ; and the finest 
Black variety is the Champion (Carter’s). The 
best show Raspberry is Bunyard’s Superlative, 
though Baumforth's Seedling and Carter’s Pro¬ 
lific are both very fine.—B. C. R. 

1600.—Fungus In a Vine border.— 
It does not appear that your Vines have 
suffered in any way from the presence of the 
fungus in the border, therefore I do not see that 
you need to get anxious about them. With a little 
perseverance you may, however, get rid of the 
fungus. Find out the parts of the border affected 
and stir up the soil, and before filling in the holes 
again sprinkle the surface with some fresh slaked 
lime, and mix some lime with the soil before it 
is put back in the hole again. You may apply 
the lime at onoe. Under any circumstances I 
advise you to wait and see if the Vines suffer 
from the presence of the fungus in the border. 
Unless the case is much more serious than I 
imagine I do not anticipate any grave results 
from the fnngus in the soil.—J. C. C. 

1578.— Replanting Peach - trees.— There is no 
reason why the Peaohtrees should nob bear well io the 
open air, it they are well cared for, and the blossoms pro¬ 
tected in spring. It moved as soon as the leaves fall they 
should bear a good crop next year, although it will be 
uetler, looking to the future, to take only a light orop the 
first year.-E. H. 

1573.— Moving Apple-trees.— If the trees are care¬ 
fully taken up and replanted they will suffer no iDjury. 
Move them as soon as the leaves falL—E. H. 

1550. —Destroying Gooseberry-caterpillars. 
—They generally hibernate in the surfaoe soil beneath the 
bushes, and removing in winter after the leaves fall is the 
easiest and surest way of getting rid of them. Tike ont 
the soil 3 inohes or 4 inches deep, and replace it with fresh 
earth from some other part of the garden. A dressing of 
fresh lime will be beneficial.—E. H. 


TRBHS ft SHRUBS. 

1592.— Climbers for dead trees.— The 
Virginian Creeper wonld look pretty, especially 
in autumn, but, then, it is not an evergreen. 
Clematis Flammula is another pretty olimber for 
snch a purpose, but this also is bare, or nearly 
so, in winter. Honeysuckles are sometimes at¬ 
tacked by inseots, but this would hardly do any 
harm to the plants near. The Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, with the golden-veined foliage, would 
look pretty. Ivy seems the natural oovering 
for dead tree-stumps, and there is plenty of 
variety to choose from.—E. H. 

— For covering the dead trees you cannot 
have anything better than two hardy climbing 
Roses. The best two for your purpose are 
Williams’ Evergreen and the Garland; both 
these belong to the Ayrshire Roses, which are 
known to be very hardy and strong growers. 
They are also indifferent about the quality of 
the soil, providing it is fairly deep. If the 
stumps are not too far apart yon may stretch a 
wire from tree to tree and train the growth of 
the Roses upon it. These Roses are nearly 
evergreen, and give but little trouble when well 
established.—J. C. C. 

-I have not found that Honeysuckle produce 

blight. I would recommend ae a rapid-growing and grace¬ 
ful olimber the oommoo Virginian Creeper, and you might 
mix with it Clematis Jaokmanl. I oan understand your 
objeotlng to the large Irish Ivy; but the email triangular 
Wood Ivy oannot be exeelled as au evergreen climber.— 
A. G. Botlrr. 

1466.— Mountain Aah. —It is just possible 
that the manure-heap may have something to do 
with the leaves turning brown, if the plant is 
very close to it, and strong manure has reached 
the roots. The Mountain Ash does not want a 
rich root-run, nor does it require shade. It may 
Original frern 
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be seen growing npon mountains, where most 
trees could not live, and in gardens it thrives 
well upon stony banks or heaps of stony soil, 
or even in very shallow soils resting upon chalk. 
—A. H. 

1548.— Sowing Laburnum seeds. — Sow the 
Laburnum seeds in February in drills, 18 inches apart, in 
the open air, and transplant when the seedlings are two 
years old. They will do better without heat. Th? 
Laburnum is one of the easiest trees to raise from seeds.— 
E. H. _ _. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaostlons.— and answers are Inserted In 
Gardsnuto free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
k~rc laid down for their outdance. All oommunicationt 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Gardemirs has to be sent to press some 
lime in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Anawers (tohich, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified. will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbhdig 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

1628 —Making a water bouquet.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to make one of these, and how to Oil 
with water, Slo ?—Flora. 

1627. — Leaky hot-water pipes-— Will someone 
kindly tell me of any ctment which 1 could apply to the 
joints of hot-water pipes to stop leakage?—J. M. 

1628. — Making flower - beds.— Would someone 
kindly tell me bow to set out a fish-shaped bed, and also a 
crown-shaped bed on turf ?— Constant Rbadbr. 

1620.— Ant hernia tlnctorla.—What is the best 
t me to strike ouiliugs of this plant, and will they stand 
the winter in a frame with Caioeolariae ?—E. T. D. 

1030 —Carnations and Pinks from “pip¬ 
ings."— Will “ J. D. K." please to tell me the best way to 
treat these so as to ensure good results?—R. Wynne 

1631. — Market gaidenlng.— Will someone kindly 
tell me approximately bow much capital will be required to 
start a market garden which would yield, say, £200 a year 
profit?— R. A. U. 

1632. —Arum Lilies for Blaster.—I have some 
Arum Lilies standing in the garden which I want to bloom 
for Easter. Will someone kindly tell me how to manage 
them ?—Midland Visw. 

1633. — Making Grape-wine.— Will someone kindly 
advise me how 1 oould make wine from ripe Blaok Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes, as 1 have a small quantity whioh 1 should 
like to use for that purpose?—W in a. 

1634 —Making skeleton leaves.—Will eomeone 

E lease to give me a few directions bow to mtke skeleton 
saves, and name any particular leaves or seed-vessels 
that make up pretty in this way ?—Laurel. 

1035.— Plants with holes In their leaves.— 
I have a small garden in a town, but the ieavea of all my 
plants in the open ground become perforated with holes, 
what oan Ido to prevent the same?—H. M. Silvbr. 

1636 — Shifting Blaok Currant-bushes, Ac.— 
Would someone kindly tell me the best time to shift Blaok 
Currant-bushes, and also give bints how to out them back 
after being let grow wild for several years?— Polygon. 

1637.— Roses for a sunny situation.—I should 
be glad to know the names of some good Roses, particu¬ 
larly some suitable for planting on- a grave in a sunny 
position, sheltered from north and east? Subsoil clay.— 
Villa. 

1638— Good perennials.- 1 shall feel grateful to 
anyone telling me the names of some good perennials, and 
the oolours of the blossoms, so as to have a succession of 
flowers in my garden ? Soented-flowered ones particularly 
desired.— Villa. 

1639.—Ferns for a glass-case.—Will someone 
kindly inform me what Ferns would be most suitable for 
growing in a glass-case, about feet high, and if there is 
any special watering, Ac., required for them ? Position in 
a oool-house.—S wallow. 


1640. — Wintering a Passion-flower.—I have a 
Passion-flower growing up my bouse side In the open air. 
It is planted in a large pot. Would It be wise to take It 
inside during the ooming winter, or would it stand the 
weather outside ?— Passion. 

1641. — Plants for a cold greenhouse.— in a 
town in South Wales, near the sea, I have a greenhouse, 
faring east, and sheltered on the other three sides. There 
is no artificial heat in it. What plants ought I to be able 
to grow in it sncoetsfully ?—T. J. S. 

1642 — Seedling Pansies.— I have some seedling 
Pansies that 1 have raised outside. Will someone kindly 
eay if I should take them inside for the winter ? I shall be 
very grateful for a little advice as to their culture ? They 
are from a ohoioe strain.— Pansy. 


1643.— Collecting flower seeds.—Will someone 
•lease to tell me how flower seeds should be gathered ? 
klust they be left on the plant until ripe? How to one to 
know when they are ripe? Should they be dried after 
being gathered, and how should they be kept?— Raw- 
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1644. — Hardy China Boses. — Would someone 
kindly tell me how to grow China Roses well outside near 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne ? When is the best time to plant them ? 

1 should also like the names and oolours of a few of the 
most hardy and best kinds?—L aurkl. 

1645. — Show or fancy Pansy.—Is a Pansy-flower 
whose two top petals are dark-hlue (or say blue), and whose 
three lower petals are white, or light yellow (except the 
blotches, which ore medium in size, and blaok), a show 
or fanoy Pansy ?— Lawrrn and Crescbl. 

1646 —Market and nursery gardening.— will 
someone kindly tell me if market and nuroery gardening 
Is generally profitable in England, and, if eo, whioh district 
is the best to start in, and whioh of tbs two brsnohes pays 
the best, or both oombined?— India rubbbr. 

1647. — Rose-bushes In distress.—Will “ A. H." 
kindly give full directions for the use of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium, proportions to water, &o. ? I am using sulphur and 
soft-soap; bub I should be pleased to get something that 
will not disfigure the leaves.— South Devon. 

1648. — Potato Beauty of Hebron.—I have some 
magnificent Potatoes—the Beauty of Hebron—and as I 
should like to keep some for next year's seed, I shall be 
glad to hear the best way to preserve them? Being an 
early Potato, I hear (hoy are rather difficult to keep.— 
Edward Crokbr. 

1619.— How to heat a Cucumber - house.— 
1 have a house, 18 feet by 10 feet, and 7 feet 6 inches high 
to centre. Would “ B. C. R.” or “ E. H.” state how many 
rows of 2 inch wrought-iron piping I should want to heat 
it, and how to fix them ? I want to grow the Cucumbers 
in pots.—J. R. 

1650. —Hybrid Gatllardlas.— I have some Hybrid 
Perennial OailUrdias; I expect good ones. They have not 
flowered much as yeL Would someone kindly let me 
know how to grow them, and if hardy enough to Btand 
outside in the winter near Newoastle-en-Tyne, or would 
they require a frame ?— Laurel. 

1651. —Gardening for profit.— I have two green¬ 
houses, eaoh 10 feet by 7 feet, and at present 1 am growing 
Cucumbers in them ; but as the crop in one boose to nearly 
done with, what will be the best thing to follow on to pay 
well, either flowers or fruit ? I have plenty of heating 
power in both houses.— A Young Bboinkbr. 

1652 . — Growing a Chrysanthemum for 
show. — I have made a start to grow one for show. I have 
ohoeen Madame Desgrauge. I kept it on one stem till 
the flower-bud formed, f then plnohed it baok. Several 
eide- 3 hoots formed, and I took them all out but three. Do 
thty make eeveral side-shoots, or ODly three ?— Constant 
Reader. 

1053.— Maiden-hair Ferns in winter.—I have 
grown Maiden hair Ferns very well all the summer, but I 
am anxious to know how to treat them In winter? 
Would it do to rest them, as I have no call for them then ? 
Or would it be best to grow them on in beat? I have them 
in a email plaoe to themselves, heated with a flue.— 
Anxious. 

1654 —Growing Mushrooms.—I have a disused 
pig-stye. If this was packed with manure, oould it not 
be used for growing Mushrooms, and, if so, should the top 
be covered with wood or glass? Would the present be a 
suitable time to begio, or is it too late to do eo for 
this season? Will “ K. H. Gibson,” or someone else, please 
reply?—F. Clarks, Herts. 

1655.— Tomatoes ripening.—I sowed some Tomato 
seed in the early spring as per instructions given in Gar- 
dining. I have about 30 floe plants, having from 10 to 40 
fruits on eaob, some of them measuring about 10 inches 
round; but a present they show no signs of ripening. Will 
they do so If left on the stems, or can I do anything to 
help them ?-F. Clark, Herts. 

1650 —Pansy with two flowers on one stem. 
—I have a show Pansy which has flowered all right up till 
now, when it has thrown up a stem with two distinct 
blooms on it. The flowers are smaller than usual, but 
perfect otherwise. Will someone kindly inform me if this 
to a rare occurrence, and if there is anv likelihood of the 
plant flowering in this manner again ?—R. G. O. 

1657. — Rose Marie Van Houtte.—I have a Marie 
Van Houtte Rose, planted last spring in the frost. It has 
borne one flower; but seems to be doing very poorly. 
After it was planted it was a long time before it made 
any growth, and was to all appearance dead. Would it 
be advisable to take it up, with a good ball of earth with 
it, and put it in a pot in a cold ftame ?—G. L. P. 

1658 . —Mareohal Niel Rose In a greenhouse 
With Ferns.—Will someone kindly tell me if I oould 
successfully grow Marshal Niel Roses in a greenhouse 
along with Maiden • bair Ferns and ordinary plants, 
the heat ranging from 55 degs. to 60 degs. in winter ? Also 
the best time to plant in an outside border? I think, if 

S lanted in autumn, the heat in winter will cause the buds 
> start?—J.M. 

1659.— Heating a greenhouse, dec.-Will some¬ 
one please to inform me the cheapest and best mode of 
heating a span-roofed greenhouse, 9 feet by 6 feet, for keep, 
log ordinary plantain, Fuohslas, “ Geraniums,” &o.? Would 
the greenhouse be best with a door as near due south as 
possible; also if brickwork in lieu of wooden sides Is 
better, and if so, is it best partially below the level of the 
ground ?-T. C. G. 

1660 .— Wintering single Petunias. - 1 have 
a large bed of these Petunias in flower in my garden from 
seed sown early in March. I should feel very much obliged 
to anyone who would kindly let me know if these Petunias 
can be kept through the winter for next year's flowering? 
Could 1 lift the old plants after flowering, out them down 
a little, and pot them off, cr could they be struok from 
cuttings ? - Paddy. 

1661 . — Shrubs and plants for a border 
against a house.— The border is 25 feet long by 5 feet 
wide. Will someone kindly tell me what ahrubs and plants 
would look best in a border of this kind, also creepers, 
Roses preferably, for the wall behind ? House is in the south 
of England, facing south, hard soil. I am anxious to have 
a border that will look well all the year round. I oould 
plant bulbs between the shrubs. I want something to fill 
up and look pretty in front. At present there are Violas. 
I tried to grow the Mossy Saxifrage to cover the ground, 
but the situation in summer to too hot and dry.—J. F. f*. 


1662 —Growing bulbs in an area.— i have a 
great wish to grow bulbs during the ooming winter, but 
the only plaoe I can think of to the ana in front of my 
house. It is about 12 feet by 80 feet, and about 15 feet 
below the level of the street, and has a door opening Into 
it from the breakfast-room. It to perfectly dry, and if 
necessary could be heated from t he kftohen boiler. Would 
such a plaoe be suitable for the culture of bulbs? I omitted 
to say that I intend to cover the area with glass.—J. S. 
Adair. 

1663. -Fruit-trees for profit on a light soil. 
—I have about two acres of light land, with a sandy sub¬ 
soil, situation sheltered by a plantation to the west, north, 
and east. Distriot, East Norfolk. I want to turn this to 
profit. I thought of planting it with fruit-trees. Will 
someone kindly give me a few hints as to what fruits 
would be likely to pay best on suoh a soil ? I thought of 
planting it with Green Gage and other Plums, as they 
always sell readily at our market here, and would, I thlok, 
be sooner to hand than Apples or Cherries.— Enquirer. 

1664. — Making a Mushroom-bed.—I have a large 
heap of horse-droppings in the corner of my garden, and I 
am very anxious to make up a Mushroom-bed with it; but 
a friend of mine tells me that tt would not do, in oonse- 
quenoe of being out under a lot of rain a little time baok. 
He gays that the manure should be prepared in adry shed, 
and then the bed Bhould be made up, either in the open air 
or in a shed. Will someone kindly lei me know if this to 
right, or oan I proceed with the above heap, either in a 
shed or in the open air? Any other information as to 
Mushroom culture will be gratefully received.— Paddy. 

1665. — Heating a greenhouse —I have just built 
myself a greenhouse; it is finished, except tbe heating 
apparatus, that I should like tbe best advice I can get 
about it. The house measures 28 feet long, 8 feel C inches 
wide, 7 feet from the ground to the highest part in the 
centre, 3 feet 6 inches from ground to caves, 1 foot 6 inches 
of that is 9 inch briok wall all round, 2 feet is glass all 
round, so I make the inside about 1,200 cubio feet. I 
wish to heat it the best way possible, either with hot- 
water or flue or both, and to make it as substantial and as 
oheap as possible. I want to grow Fuohslas, Pelargo¬ 
niums, bulbs, such as flyaoinths, Tulip*, Chinese i'rimo- 
las, and to rear seedlings, as I have a shop that I can sell 
all these things in myself. If eomeone will kindly advise 
me for the best I shall feel very grateful.— A. II. A. 

1660 — Roses not thriving. — I have a Btrong, 
healthy Roee-bush, grown from a cutting from a very good 
greeny cream-ooloured Rose, with eeg-ebaped flowers 
growing In clusters; but this cutting, now five years' old, 
has only flowered one year, and gave one cluster two years 
ago. My soil is rather olayey, but I notice that none of 
tbe Roses seem to thrive but this one of whioh 1 write, 
and a duster orimsony Rose. The others, Safrano, Globe 
de DiJoD, and several others, only giving three or four 
flowers. The Gloire lost nearly all its leaves after they 
had turned spotted all over, but it is growiog again. All 
the Roees but tbe first one 1 speak of were newly planted 
last autumn. 1 also lost two fairly strong plants of 
Mareohal Niel. What can be the reason ? I watered seve¬ 
ral times early in the spring with rather strong fowl 
manure-water. Could that have anything to do with it? 
The shoots are all strong but blind.— Ignorance. 

1G67.— Height of hedges.— My house is situated in 
a very picturesque lane, which separates our garden and 
orchard. The former is enclosed by a bank and Privet 
hedge, whioh forms an impervious wall of green, and is 
trimmed twice yearly. The orchard is surrounded by a 
bank and hedge of Hawthorn, nazel, &c., which also is 
kept in good order, but which, of oourse, it is not possible 
to keep so trim as the Privet hedge. Nevertheless, it is 
never allowed to interfere with the public oonvenienoe, 
and is kept closer out than accords writh my notion of 
beauty, eo that the road surveyor, who is a farmer, may 
have no just cause for complaint. Notwithstanding all this 
care, l am allowed little respite ; either this or that roust 
be out, and latterly, because no other fault can possibly 
be found, I have received orders to lower my hedge, the 
surveyor considering it too tall. 1 have alwaj s been under 
the impression that, so long as the hedges were not 
allowed to eQcroach upon the pnblio roadway, I oould not 
bo compelled to keep them lo any particular height. Will 
someone versed in the law kindly inform me whether there 
is any height prescribed for hedges on the high or byr- 
wajs? Tbe Jacke-in-cffloe in this part of the country 
have a very peremptory way of dealing with objectors. 
Orders are given to out, and objectors are threatened that 
if the order is not obeyed, it will be done for them, and 
they will be charged with the expense of doing it. I am, of 
oourse,deeirouBof conforming to the requirementsof the law, 
but as my hedges afford my only protection from the fleroe 
north-east winds whioh prevail here during spring-time, it 
seems a great hardship that at the bidding of an ignorant 
road-mender or a slashing fanner, under threats of pains 
and penalties, I should be forced into compliance with their 
orders—legal or illegal.—R. B. O. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
jtre giren; but readers are invited to give further 
xnxicers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

1668.— Manure-water for plants {M. AT.).—Such 

E lanta as are pot-bound and flowenng freely will certainly 
e benefited by regular supplies of manure-water to their 
roots. It is better always to apply It weak and often than 
to give doses at longer intervals. 

1669.— Earthing-up Cabbages (C. E.).—Many 
good cultivators never earth-up their Cabbage®, whilst 
others believe it to be necessary to do so. Leave one row 
unearthed, and you will be able to judge from experience 
then which way is the best in your case. 

1670 —Tropeeolum polyphyllnm (U. D. Jt).— 
This is not a very difficult plant to grow. It requires a 
free soil, and at the same time perfect drainage It suc¬ 
ceeds well on a rockwork, for which position its habit of 
growth better fits it than for training to trellis-work. 
Plant the bulbs about March, choosing a sunny, well- 
drained situation; or, if suoh does not naturally exist, 
form a raised mound of stone and earth, setting the 
tubers somewhat deeply in the soil. If the tubers 
are strong they should give a good display of bloom the 

flnt year. Jrigiral from 
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1671. — Spring flowers for sale (F. S. 5.).—There 
should be no difficulty in disposing of early spring flowers 
in Covent-garden if of good quality ; but unless you can 
supply them in large quantities and regularly whilst the 
demand lasts, the ooet of carriage, Ac., wouid take up all 
the profit. 

1672. —Tropeeolum compactum coocineum 
(C. T. C.).—The kinds belonging to this section differ from 
the old Tom Thumb race in being continuous bloomers, 
and in having the flowers well thrown above the foliage. 
Plaots raised from cuttings produoe the most even mosee*. 

A few potfuls of cuttings put in now will give a large 
number of plants in the spring. 

1673 —Datura chloranthe from seeds (S. D.C.\ 
—Seeds of this Datura should be sown either in the 
autumn, the seedlings being wintered in a cool greenhouse, 
to be potted off and grown along in a cold frame early in the 
soring, or the seeds may be sown about the beginning of 
March. It will thrive in the open air in anv good, free 
soil, but gives the most satisfaction when afforded some 
shelter. 

1674 — Annuals for exhibition (D. A R V—Six 
good, hardy annuals are Mignonette, carmine Candytuft, 
large Indian Pink (Dianfhus Heddewigi), Godeiia Lady 
Albermarle, Chrysanthemum Dunneti (dcuble yellow), and 
Clarkia elegans (double red). Of half-hardy annuals, 
pyramidal Stocks. Victoria Asters, African Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondi, spikes of Balsams, and double dwarf 
Larkspurs are all good. 

1675. — Clematis Vltioella venosa (H. R. S. ).— 
This is one of the hardiest of Clematis, and one of the best 
for climbing over hedges, low shrubs, Ac. Plants of a 
good size may he grown in tubs or pote, and are excellent 
for balcony deooration. Its flowers are of a reddish-purple 
oolour, and are very freely produced. It will grow In any 
garden soil, provided it is well drained. The best time to 
plant is iu the autumn or Id spring. 

1676. — Culture Of Rhubarb (iv 0. C.).-Rhubarb 
of whatever variety, succeeds best in deep, well-manured 
land. The plauts should have plenty of room to develop 
themselves. An open situation is the best, but good results 
may of* en be obtained by planting between fruit-trees if 
the land is good. Planting mav be done at any time after 
the leaves have died down. Myatt's Victoria Rhubarb is 
one of the best kinds for general culture. 

1677. — Plants for a vinery (P. F.).—Neither 
Cuoumbers nor Vegetable Marrows would suooeed under 
the Vines. You could grow some of the hardier kinds of 
exotio Ferns, also Camellias, Cytisus, Coronillas, and 
similar plants which flower in spring, and whloh oan be 
placed outelde before the Vines offer them too much shade. 
Calceolarias, Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuohdas, Ao., might 
also be kept in the house during the winter. 

1673. — Grubs in Carrots {L. G. £’.).—The crop is 
too far advanced now, we fear, to allow of any effectual 
remedy being applied. You might try scot-water. Put 
half a peok of soot in a bag into, say, 10 gallons or so of 
water. A brink may be tied to the eoot-bag to sink it. 
Well stir it about for a day or two, and water the bed with 
the liquor; 1 lb. of salt added may do some good. Use a 
watering-pot without a rose, so as not to water the foliage 
of the Carrots. 

1679 -Training Cucumbers (T. G. If.).—Six feet 
Is too great a distance between the soil-bed and the roof of 
the greenhouse, but if you train the leading shoot from 
eaoh plant straight up and tie the side shoots to a wire 
frtlih or some stakes, you may, no doubt, get some fruit 
much earlier than by only cropping that part of the plants 
that reaches the trellis under the roof. When a fruit shows 
leave one leaf beyond it, pinching out the growing point 
of the shoot. 

1680 . — Fly on Currant-trees (O. F.\— Early 
another season give the trees a good syringing with the 
following mixture : 4 oz. Quassia ohipe boiled in one gallon 
of water for a quarter of an hour; strain through a piece 
of oanvas. and add 4 oz. of soft soap. Use when cold, and 
apply with a syringe. Half an hour afterwards syringe the 
bushei forcibly with clean, soft water. Two or three 
dressings in this manner wiU generally keep down the fly 
effectually for the season. 

1681. — Potting Hyacinths {Emma).—Yon have 
acted quite rightly, and asked the question in good time, 
and you oau, therefore, occupy yourself in getting the 
mould ready for them, whioh should consist of good light 
loam and leaf-mould,adding about one-third of well-decayed 
manure, and some sharpsand. I do not like putting bulbs of 
different sorts in ths same pots; bat 1 do like to see about 
three bulbs of the same kind potted together, and these 
should be put into a pot just large enough to take them, 
and no larger.— J. J. 

1632.— Repotting Laohenallas (T . if.).— Now is 
the time to commenoe repotting these. It you have a 
quantity of bulbs they should be potted or basketed in suc¬ 
cession during the next two months, using for soil a mixture 
of light loiro, peat, and leaf-mould, adding a little well- 
decayed manure, and sand enough to make the whole feel 
gritty. Although natives of the Cape of Good Hope, they 
will not bear much heat at any time. There are many 
kinds. The three best kinds are L. tricolor, L. quadrl- 
color, and L. luleola.— J. J. 

1683 —Small snails on Orchids (C. B. M .\—This 
enquirer says: “ I have been resurfacing my Orchids with 
some live Sphagnum Moss, and by some means or other I 
have an immense lot of small snails iufesting the plants.” 
Now, you must clear them out as soon as possible. 1 have 
no doubt it is the Onion-snail (Zonites alliaria), and it has 
been introduced with the Sphagnum. Slices of Apple and 
slices of Potatoes are the best traps for them, renewing 
them as they get stale. They should be examined daily, 
nod the snails killed. When you kill one you will know 
v.hv it is called the Onion-snail.—M. B. 

1681.— Celery for show (F. S. C.).—Liquid-manure 
should be frequently given, and it may be varied occa¬ 
sionally, sometimes giving guano in solution, at others 
drawings from the farmyard or eoot-water. Strings of 
soft matting may be tied round as the plants grow to keep 
them together. All email offsets should be removed before 
any covering is applied for blanching. Paper is the best 
material for covering. Collars are sold for the purpose by 
some of the seedsmen, whioh oan be fastened round the 
plant with hook and eye^bufr any ordinary fiapee will do, 
•imply passed round oner or m< —* ‘ "— — 


with soft matting. It must not be bound round too 
tightly, as room must be left for the stalks to grow. The 
blanching material should be a yielding nature, and at the 
same time effectually exclude the light. Soil finely pul¬ 
verised is usually employed, taken from eaoh side of the 
rows in equal quantities; but where this is harsh and 
stubborn some material from another souroe should be 
sought This is especially necessary where worms and 
slugs abound. Fine sifted ashes, burnt earth, and old tan 
are all suitable, and do not tarnish the skin of the stalks. 
The earthing should be finished about three or four weeks 
before the show. 

1685. — Draomnas for table plants, soil for, 
dBc. (D. T. F.).—These succeed well when grown in 
soil consisting principally of turfy loam with a portion of 
peat, leaf-mould, ana sand added thereto. They may also 
be rapidly increased by means of cuttings or eyes, as the 
tops of over-tall specimens may be out off and potted in 
sandy soil, in 3-inoh or 4-lnch pots, and placed under a 
hand-light in a stove, where they will root in a fortnight 
or three weeks. Some few of the species will suooeed in a 
greenhouse temperature, but the sorts best adapted for 
table ornament, suoh as D. Cooperi, rubra, termlnalis, 
graoills, and others require a warmer temperature. 

1686. —Plants for an empty room (E. R. Jf.).— 
At this time of pear almost any ordinary plants that thrive 
in pots may be grown in an empty room if the light 1 b good 
and plenty of air is given. For foliage India-rubber plants, 
green and variegated Aralias, a half-bardy Palm or two, 
suoh as Cbamurope Fortune!, a few greenhouse Ferns, suoh 
as Adiantum ouneatum and Pteris eerrulata. will do; and 
for flowers nothing will be better than Zonal and Nosegay 
Pelargoniums of various colours. Fuchsias, Petunias, Bal¬ 
sams, and, indeed, any kind of greenhouse pisnte that may 
be in season. How they would thrive must depend upon 
the attention given, light, air, and other essential condi¬ 
tions to plant life. 

1687. — Syringing? and liquid - manure for 
Pelargoniums (Geranium). — Generally speaking, 
syringing Pelargoniums is not requisite, and would be 
very injurious in the winter, but in the spring, if the 
leaves are dusiy, as often happens, a good washing 
overhead occasionally with soft water, forcibly applied 
with a syringe on bright, warm days, is highly bene¬ 
ficial. Liquid - manure will not force the plants to 
flower unless the growth is well advanced and firm, 
and the pots are well filled with roots. If applied 
before this time it will have exactly the opposite effect, for 
it will induoe a soft, sappy, and flowerlese growth. As a 
general rule, when the flower-buds are seen to be well- 
formed in the points of the shoots, then liquid manure, 
clear and weak, can be applied two or three times a week 
with great advantage. 

1688 — Greenhouse Orchids ( J . C.).—The phrase 
is a misnomer, and it is a cruel misrepresentation to 
novioes to say certain epiphytal Orohids will grow in the 
greenhouse proper, beoause such hints and assertions will 
sure to be acted upon by some, and it will result in utter 
failure. There are many kinds of epiphytal Orchids which 
will thrive in as low a temperature, but these do not want 
such a large share of sunlight as the ordinary greenhouse 
plants, but they do require a great deal more moisture Id 
the air. The sashes of the house must not stand open, as 
is usually the case, or the plants will soon shrivel and curl 
up and die. How, then, I ask, oan these be called green¬ 
house Orohids ? And this is why I sometimes am quite at 
a loss to understand in what sense the term greenhouse is 
uaed.-M. B. 

1689.— Good King Henry or Mercury (Oheno- 
p odium Bonuft-Henrlcoe) (fftiift h %—This is a very 
nardy perennial plant, muoh like Bpinaoh in appearance, 
and it will grow and yield abundantly for several years In 
the same bed if annually top-dressed with good manure 
in the autumn and kept free from weeds. It is easily raized 
from seed, whioh is best sown in spring, either where the 
plants are to stand or, preferably, in a seed bed. In the 
latter case, the seedlings are prioked out once before they 
are permanently planted out, 16 inches apart every way. 
The leaves are eaten like Spinach, or the shoots are cooked 
in bundles like Asparagus. If you write to Mr. E. Hobday, 
Cavendish Park Nursery, Rook-road, Cambridge, he will 
be able to tell you where plants can be obtained. It is 
largely grown in Lincolnshire, 

1691.— OdontoglosBum roseum (M. 
oannot say if this plant is named correctly without seeing 
its flowers. It is an Orchid that very much resembles 
Mesoepinidium vulcanioum, but the shape of the labellum 
soon distinguishes it. Whichever of the two it is flower¬ 
ing at this time, it is very valuable. The be9t Orchids for 
you to grow in a cool house with Ferns are the following : 
Odontogloseum Rossi, O. Cervantes!, O. cirrhosum, O. 
Pesoatorel, O. crispum, and O. glorlosum. There are many 
varieties of these, and many other species could be named ; 
but it is useless quoting a lot of names. Oet these, and 
they are easily grown; I am sure you will like them. 
Moreover, they are cheap, and will not oause you much 
outlay. Odontogloseum grande and O. Insleayi are plants 
that require a little more warmth in winter, and these kinds 
need more resting at this time of the year—that is, in the 
winter months. These species are flowering now.—M. B. 
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NAMES 07 PLANTS AND FRUITS 
Names of plants —G. Its. —Lion’s tall plant(Leonl- 

tis Leonurus).- Cast! size.—I, Hpirsea Bumalda; 2, Spirm 

cillnsa.- A. D.— Cassia floiibunda.- A Constant 

Reader, Southport .—Erigeron specioeus- F. //., Ire¬ 

land.—I and 3, Numbers detached. One of these, 
thick-leaved plant, is tho Pearl Aloe (Aloe margaritifera); 

4, Looks like Fuchsia procumbens. Send in flower; 

5, Cyperus alternifolius; 6, Spvrmannia africana.- 

J. W. L.—l, Woody Nightshade (Solatium Dulcamara); 

2, Liou’s-tail plant (Leonltia Ltonurus).- England.— 1, 

Bocoonia oordata; 2, Gnapbalium lanatum ; 3, Campanula 

garganica.- John DUUstone.—l, Rhus Cotinus; 2, Aiis- 

tolochia Clematitis; 3, ^Ezopodium Podograria; 4. An¬ 
gelica sylvestris.- A. Z.— 1, Send a fertile frond; 

2 , Looks like a Pernettya. Send when in fruit; 3, Coro- 
nilla Emerus; 4, Selaginella csssia; 5, Selaginella Kraus 
slana aurea; 6, Adiantum pedatum; 7, Davallia 

oanariensis.- Arlington.— 2, Justicia carnea; 3, Snow- 

berry-tree (Symphorioarpus raoemosus); 4, Send better 

specimen; 5, Plane species; 6, Lachenalia species.- 

J. B. L.—A Cherry of some kind. Send in fruit.- B .— 

We do not undertake to name garden varieties of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, and those sent had all fallen to pieces. 


Names of fruit.— Mrs. Locvoy.— Apple Alfriston. 

- Enquirer.— Pears: 1, OIou Morceau. Gather In 

October; 2 and 5, Apparently Marie Louise. Gather end 
of September, and early in October; 3, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. Gather end of September: 4, Beurrd de Capiau- 
mont apparently. Gather end of September; 6, Ne Plus 
Meuris. Gather middle of Ootober. The Pears are all 
poor specimens, and difficult to name accurately ; 7, Plum 
Pond’s Seedling. Crooked with the wet. Lift and replant 

the Pear-trees on whioh the fruit oraeks in November.- 

Atkin*. —A small and apparently worthless local Apple, 

which we oannot name.- Neta.— Plums: 1, Early 

Morocco apparently ; but fruit muoh damaged in transit; 
2, Cherry Plum apparently. Fruit badly crushed owing to 
bad packing. _ 

TO OORRBBFONDBNTS. 

Polygon —Apply to Mr. E. Hobday, Cavendish-park 

Nursery, Rock-road, Cambridge.- A. H. F.— Apply to 

Messrs. E. Toope A Son, Stepney-square, London, E.- 

J. Black, Rankimton.— The Roses and Ivies oan be pur¬ 
chased from almost any nurseryman, and they should be 
planted in the end of Ootober. Please state what flowers you 
wish to grow for your garden, and then we will try and help 

you?- York.— Exoellent dark Carnations, and worth 

propagating.- Ignoramus.— The only thing to do is to 

piok off and destroy at once all affected fruit on the Toma¬ 
toes, and keep the atmosphere in the house dry and warm, 
and ventilate well, and use flre-heat to ripen the crop tff 

as quiokly as possible.-F. H.— Apply to Messrs. W. 

Lovell A Sons, Driffield, Yorks; or Mr. T. Lax ton, Oirt- 

ford, Beds.- Melrose.— Apply to Mr. J. Douglas, Great 

Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- B. F.— We know of no cheap 

book that will answer your purpose.- Arlington.— The 

Plum sent is covered with “ brown scale.” Dress the trees 
over in the winter at pruning time with Gishurat com¬ 
pound. 

Catalogues received. - Bulb Catalogue. Messrs. 
Wm. Cltbran A Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, Mmohe«ter, 

and Oldfield Nurseries, AUrinobam.- Dutch Flower 

Roots, Ac. Messrs. Albert Morris A Co., Carlow, Ireland. 

- Bulbous Roots, Fruit-trees, Rosea, Begonia*, Seeds, 

Ac. -Messrs. John Laing A Sous, Vineyard Nurseries, 

Forest-hill, London, 8 E.- Bulbs and Flowering Roots. 

Mr. Samuel Yates, 75, Shudehill, and 16, Old Millgate. 

Marches'er.- Hyacinths, Tulips, and other Dutch 

Bulbs. Mr. B. Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, London, S.E. 

Book received Grace-growing for Amateurs,’ 
by E. Molyceux. L. IJpoottGill, 170, Strand, London, W.C. 


•• Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts. - 

Price bd .; post free, 8 d. 

'•The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half -yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6d.; post free, 1*. 9d. Complete set qf 
volumes of Tur Garden from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty eight vole., price, cloth, £2S 41. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
Journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable fur reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

"Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens arid Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
been veiy carefully and extensively revised, and art 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price 
is.; by post. Is. 3d. 

London: 37. «***«#<••»-*—* °*~and. W.C. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Another unfavourable season to the bee-keeper 
is fast drawing to a close, and preparation has 
to be made for wintering. In successful winter¬ 
ing much depends upon stocks being strong in 
numbers and heavy in stores. All colonies, 
therefore, that are weak should now be joined 
two or three together to pass the winter. Weak 
stocks in bar-frame hives oan be strengthened 
by introducing combs of brood from strong 
hives. 

Autumn treatment. — Bees cluster upon 
empty combs as near the middle as possible. 
Honey is stored in the side combs, the middle 
combs being used for brood-rearing. Therefore 
the side combs, if filled half wav down, may be 
inserted in tho middle, so that the stores will be 
near the cluster. The bees should be crowded 
into as small a space as possible by means of 
the division-boards on either side of the fr&mee, 
and the epace between the division-boards and 
the aides of the hive filled with chaff or cork- 
dust, or small cushions may be UBed the size of 
the division-board, stuffed with cork-dust and 
sewn throughand through, to keep them in shape. 
They may also be made to tit on top of the frames 
over the quilt. These will be found to be famous 
draught excluders, and are easily removed when 
necessary for tho examination of the hive. 
Weak colonies can be united by placing the 
combs (with the bees adhering) of one hive in 
the hive it is wished to strengthen, first blowing 
a little smoke into each hive, to induce the 
bees to fill themselves with honey, as in this 
condition they will unite peacefully. Daring 
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the operation one of the queens may be 
removed. 

Stimulative feeding.— Stimulative feeding 
should now be practised, to induce the queen to 
go on laying, and eo ensure a large number of 
young bees in the hive for the winter, ready for 
work when the spring flowers appear. In 
stimulative feeding the syrup is given in a 
feeder so regulated that only a small amount of 
food can be taken by the bees at a time. The 
syrup used should consist of sugar and water, 
proportions beiDg seven pints of water to 10 lb. 
of sugar, boiled for a few minutes ; that for 
feeding up for winter, five pints of water to 
ten pounds of sugar, with the addition of an 
ounce of vinegar and half-an ounce of salt. The 
stimulative feeding should be discontinued before 
the middle of October, and all hives containing 
less than twenty pounds of sealed stores must 
then be fed up rapidly to that weight at least. 
Feeding with syrup during winter is very injuri¬ 
ous to bees, as they, being unable to produce 
wax for the capping of the cells, or to evaporate 
the moisture from the syrup, are obliged to con¬ 
sume it in its crude state, which is very liable 
to cause dysentery. Weak stocks arc also subject 
to this disease from being obliged to consume an 
excessive quantity of food in order to keep up 
the necessary temperature within the hive. 

Candy as a winter food.— Candy is good for 
bees to winter upon, as it does not cause damp¬ 
ness in the hive, and can be given upon the Lops 
of the frames under the quilts, where the bees 
can consume it as wanted. It is made by boiling 
a small quantity of water—about three-quarters 
of a pint—and gradually stirring into it G lb. 
of loaf sugar, keeping up the stirring to prevent 
burning. To test when it is sufficiently done, a 
little should be dropped upon a Blab or plate. 
If it sets hard upon cooling it is done. It is 
then poured into frames (laid over a sheet of 
white paper on a flat surface), and can be in¬ 
serted in the hive next the cluster of bees, and 
closed up with a division-board, or it may be 
poured into saucers on paper. The hot candy 
will settle the paper into form, when it can be 
placed upon the frames with the paper upper¬ 
most to prevent it sticking to the quilt. If 
there are no holes or winter passages, as they 
are called, through the combs, it necessitates 
a journey round the ends of the frames in 
order to reach the adjoining comb, which 
causes the death of many bees in cold weather. 
Where, however, candy is given over the frames 
a passage is formed, enabling the bees to pass 
from comb to comb in safety. 

S. » c . G., Parhitoiie. 


fJARNATIONS A SPECIALITY.—The finest 

U Collection of hardy Border Carnal ions In cultivation. 
Only those offered that have withstood the past severe winter 
in the open in this bleak district, consequently strong, well- 
roo'ed layers .which we offer first week in October), will 
thrive anywhere. Revived descriptive Price List free on 
application. — 8. ROGERS. Nene Nurseries, Whittlesea, 
P eter boro.* _ 

PRIMULAS.—Hayes’and Edmondson’s superb 

-L strain, Is. Ed. doz.. car. p<L ; extra strong, in 3-inch pots, 
on rail, 2 a. 3d. doz —BRADLEY B BOi, BaidDey, Lincoln. 

T OOK HERE ’.—Cheap offer of Zonal Gera- 

L mum cuttings —Pearson's magnificent varieties. Lord 
Tredegar, Cbas. Mason. Mrs. D. Saunders, E. Stracban, 
Oilivier, Dante, Lucy Mason, International, Aspasia, Rev. 
R. D. Harries, Ellen Clark, Perditia, one of each for 2s. 3d. 
Aline, Norah, Lynette, Plutarch C H. Swinstead, Alex. 
Albrecht, Daphne, Mrs. Holford, Loti*, Viola, one of ea=h 
for 1*. 6d , all correctly named, post free.—JA8. BLAKE- 
MORE, 8t. George's. WHlington, Salop. _ 

S TRAWBERRIES.—“ British Queen.” No 

Strawberry new or old has yet beaten this grand old 
favourite. Strong runners, 2s. 6d. per 100, free.—THOM AS 
WAITE. Heamoor, Penzance. 


OUT FLOWERS with Fern.—L%rge Box, car- 

U riage paid.’Jd. Any quantity wholesale prioe for cash — 
BRADLEY BROTHERS, Florist-, Ac., Barduey, Lincoln. 

STRAWBERRY RUNNERS, strong and true: 
LJ Luton's Noble, fO, 2s ; 100, 3s. 6d.; President, 50, Is. 6d.; 
l r 0, 2i.; extra strong for pots, 1)0, 43. 6d., free.—M rs. KIM b, 
Mareham le Fen. Bwton. _ 

pAKNATIOMS AND PICO TEE S. — Strong 

A-J layers, show, reir. fancy, and yellow grounds, 3s. 6J. doz. 
Li st free.- T . ROBE R TSON, Da isvl ea, Dollar, N.B. _ 

HUTTINGS.—Pansies (show and fancy), Violas, 

U (fancy), Pentstcmons, Antirrhinums, Phloxes, 12 superb 
sort.* of wnv. !■> 31.. fr»-e —CRAMR. Dunblane 


W ’ANTED, (ieranium cuttings (scarlet Vesu¬ 
vius and E.V. Ri«oail\aUoy* How Calceolaria*.—Sample 
and price per 1,000 to WRIGHT, Florist, Thorpe, Norwich. 

HREENHOUSE MATERIALS—Per 100 fu 

run : 3 by 1J at 8 j. : 3 by 2 at 9s.; 3 by 3 at 14s. Every 
description of prepared grecihuuse materials fn>e on rail.— 
ALSFORD 8 Horticultural Rawing and Planing Mills, Wood- 
greeo and Hor >ey. N Pri -e List-* free. _ 

rPAM WORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sows, 

yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred ; strongly 
recommended as good bacon pigs, also for crossing purposes. 
Price and full particulars on application to — BAILIFF, 
Manor Farm, Kingsoote, E.G., Sussex, l 

tJiginzM By \jT(J 


^" or \ . - 
Particulars 
and Illustration^ 
of Iljuie send 
stamp for postage 
to the 

ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
Great Fruit Exhibition, 

SEPTEMBER 4th and 5th, 1891. 

For Schedules and entry forms apply to Mr. W. G HEAD, 
Superintendent, Garden* Department, Crystal Palace, S.E. 
Entries close on August 28th. 

BEEEKHDUSES for tlie HILLIOS 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

^Greenhouses 
^ Complete 

FROM 

Portable N ^ 50s . 
Greenhouses, 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, N 
Wood Green, London, N./ 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15,000 
in use all over the World. 

15 ilrdals and Diploma* at all the principal Horticultural 
ar.d other Exhibitions. 

THE IARCEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILEERS IN 
_THEKINCD0M. 

GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES. 

All intending purchasers should oall or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Oentry.and Nurserymen In Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest maker* In 
the Kingdom. Catalogues, post free, 2 stamp*. 

W ANDRItWH ft Oo. Hor».bmlhnr*.l Kiitlders. KnMtfoM. 

PATENT SPHINCTER CRIP 

ARMOURED GARDEN HOSE 

Practically indestructible and guaranteed. 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPHINCTER CRIP ARMOURED HOSE CO., Ltd., 

9, MO ORFIELDS, LOZDON, E.O. 

OLUGICIDE (Registered).—Certain death to 

Slugs; harmless to plant, vegetable, and animal life. 
Delicate seedlings are absolutely secure when sprinkled with 
"Slugicide," Is. 6d. per box ; all Seedsmen wholesale.—The 
SLUGICIDE CO., 6, Maryleport-st, Bristol. 



5 l -Vu£ 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED. 

fTHE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

A flower-pots, keeps out worms, and all vermin, Baves time 
and annoyance, la* ts for years, many thousand* in me. Press 
opinions, free. 3), U .; 100, 3s. ; 1,000.20a., free.-A. PORTER, 
Stone House, Maidstone. 

TOUR-BUSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOULD 

-L (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3a. 6i.—E. 
VAN DER MEBRSCH, O .een's Nursery. SGhurst, 8.K. 

□LOWER POTS. —12 8-in., 20 6-in., 60 5 in., 

L 50 4-in., 50 3-In., paoked in cases and sent to rail for 7«. Gd. 
Gash. —H. GODDARD, Pottery. Dennett-road. Penkha-n 

TTORACeT HUNTLEyT having^left Powis 

-LL Castle at the death of the late Earl of Powis, is at libsriy 
to engage with any Nobleman or Gentleman requiring the 
services of a Practical Gardener. Thoroughly understands 
Pines, Vines, Peaches, and other Fruits, Plants of aU kin.’s, 
rarly and late Vegetables; experienced in laying out Ground?, 
erecib-n of Ho uses, Ac. Age. 45; widower; only da»ghter, 
age, 21. Highest testimonials. Address — Care of Mit. 
SMITH, The Gardens, Mentmone, Leighton Buzzard, Bocks. 

TTEAD GARDENERS.—John Laing & Sons 

-LL can at present recommend with every confidence several 
energetic and practical Men of tested ability and first-rate 
character. Ladies and Gentlemen iu want of Gardeners and 
Bailiffs, and Head Gardeners for first-rate Establishments or 
Single-handed Situations, can bo suited and have full part icu¬ 
lars by applying at Stunstead Park aud Rutland Park Nur¬ 
series, Forest-hill, London. S.E. 

TDICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

-Lw that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply spy lady or gentlemau with particulars, Ac.—St. John's 
Nurseries, Worcester. __ _ 

FIR APER Y APPRENTICES-Messrs WARE 

-Lf BROS., Broadgate and Croescheaping, Coventry, require 
two smart lads as above. 


GREENHOUSES 

These Greenhouses are 

rate, so that everybody 
can have one that any 
handy man or gardener 
can put together In a 
few hours, as the frame¬ 
work Is made so com¬ 
plete. All the frame¬ 
work Is of good, sound 
well-seasoned red deal. 

The bottom part filled 
in with good, sound match hoards, tongm-d, grooved, and 
beaded, and woll seasoned. Ventilation given according to 
size or each Houce. The glacs is good 16-oz. English, out and 
packed (no charge for packing-cases). The House is painhxl 
one coat of good oil oolour, lock for door, all necessary Iron¬ 
work for ventilators, stages on each sldo for plants. All parts 
carefully marked, securely packed and put on rail, or delivered, 
erected and glazed complete, wit bin 30 miles of London Bridge, 
at the following respective Prioee :— 

(Proportionable Prices for other size, and for Delivered 



ere* 

Long 

stln^ln^an^jart of the country). 

On Rad. 

d Erected 
Complete. 

7 ft. 

5 ft 

7 ft 

I ft. 6 to eaves £2 16 

0 

£i 5 

0 

8ft 

5 ft 

7 ft. 

4 ft to eaves 

3 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

0 ft 

6 ft 

7 ft. 3 

4 ft to eaves 

4 0 

0 

5 15 

6 

10 ft. 

7 ft 

7 ft. 6 

4ft. 6 to eaves 

5 0 

0 

6 10 

0 

12 ft. 

8 ft. 

8 ft. 

5 ft to eaves 

6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

15 ft 

10 ft. 

8 ft. 6 

5 ft to eaves 

8 10 

0 

12 0 

0 

20 ft 

10 ft 

9 ft. 

5 ft. 6 to eaves 

12 0 

0 

16 0 

0 

15 ft. 

10 ft 

9 ft 

5 ft. 6 to eaves 

17 0 

0 

22 0 

0 

50 ft 

10 ft. 

Oft. 

6 ft. 6 to eaves 

30 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

100 ft. 

10 ft. 

9 ft. 

5 ft C to eaves 

50 0 

0 

70 0 

0 


(-Span-roofs, this quality, can be had at same price. 
Estimates given for any sizes on application. Deduct 
10 per oent. if required for brickwork. 

STRONG GARDEN LIGHTS. 

Painted and glazed, 8 by 4 ft, 6s. 6d.; 6 by 4 ft, 8s. each 

CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

These Frames are 
24 In. high at back, 
13 In. at front, and 
are made of 1 In. 
tongued and groov¬ 
ed boards. The light* 
are 2 in. thick,glazed 
wit h good I5oz. gi ass. 
nailed and bedded 
In good oil putty, 
ana put on rail at 
rames, 4 ft by 3 ft, 

_ __j-light Frames, 6 ft. by 4ft, 

£1 14s.: ditto. 8 ft by 6 ft,, £2 14*.; thres-light Frame*. 12 ft by 
6ft., £3 15t. For other sixes aud prices see Illustrated List, free 



E *n ed three ooats, handles to sashes, ac 
* following rises aud prices: Ono-liglit Krai 
18 1 . ; ditto, 6 ft by 4 ft., £111s.; two-light Fn 



SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSE. 

Built for brickwork 3 ft high of well-seasoned red deal: root 
ventilation according to size; all 21-oz. glass. Suitable for 
Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, and all those who roauire a 
cheap, strong house for forcing or growing Cucumbers, Toma¬ 
toes, Melons, Ac., Ac. Erected at my works, marked, and 


MOVABLE POULTRY HOUSES. 

Complete, from 20s. See Illustrated List post free. 


HORTICULTURAL 

CLASS-CLASS-CLASS. 

Free on rail in Loudon, packages included. 

15-oz.,lOCft 21-oz., 100ft. 15-oz.,20Gft. 21 oz..20Cft. 
4th. 0s. Pd. 13s. Od. 18s. 6d. 25s. (d. 

3rd. 11s. Od. 14s. 6d. 20s. 6d. 27s. 6d. 

The following is a List of sizes always in stock :— 

10 by 8, 13 by 9. 12 by 10. II by 10, IS by 11, 18 by 11, 16 by 12, 
18 by 12, 20 by 12. 17 by 13, M by 13, 18 by II, 20 by 14, 22 by 14, 
20 by 15, 20 by 16. 24 by 16. 20 b/ 18, 24 by 18. 

Glass cut to any size required: 15-ox., ]}d. per ft.; 21-os., 
2Jd. per ft. Lsrpe sires for cutting up, 15-oz., per case, 300 ft., 
T6s ; 21-oz , pei caie, '.00 ft., 26s. AH glass is cut and parked 
in own warehouses and put on rail free of charge; quality of 
glass and careful packing guaranteed. Special quotations 
given for large quantities. Have cash estimate from mo 
before ordering elsewhere. 

Putty prepared especially for greenhouse work, le. 6d. per 
cwf. Every description of prepared Horticultural Timber; 
for prices ree List, post free. 

WILLIAM COOPER, Glass Importer, 751, Old Kent-road, 
Loudon, S.E. 


Send /or COMPLETE ILLUSTRA TED LIST, vott/ree, oun- 
talning specitl cat ions of Greenhouse* from 48a. to £220. 
Good, sound, wall-seasoned materials cnly used. Esumst l 
for everr description of Horticultural Building?, Plans, Ac ■ 
free. All orders carefully packed and put on rail. 

WILLIAM COOPER, 

751, OLD KENT ROAD, 

x,oMX>osir^ s.n. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESIDERATUM 


C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 

! , IMPROVED ROSE- 

A | ifrr'j ■' Tenant’s Fixture*. All 

l f | HI 11 |l 1 in Lights, easily erected 

-«*■ 4:1 f jr j 11 1 ... and token down when not 

- " with 21-oz. English glass, 

and painted three coats 
of best oil colour. 

0i , , Cash Prices. Carriage Paid. 

Stock size, 20 ft. by 12 ft.£35 0 0 

Other sizes to order. (Sr* Catalogue. 

CHEAP LEAN-TO CREEN- 
HOUSES. 

Tenant’s Fixture. Glazed with HI 


NOTE WHAT IS stfAuiiC / SAID 0F IT - 

Mr. D Thom- , 0 #^% Mr. W. Tun- 
son, Drum lan- ninoton, Cal- 

rig. — ‘One of -V derstone. — " 1 

the best inven- ^/' Np can with confi- 

tions conmcted tjff \ dence reconi- 

with horticul- 1 ■ I' mend it,aid shall 

ture that has I I <9 /TM I do so. I think 

been introduced H V « Ja I you are a public 

Tor many a long I t ” / fftLl benefactor by 

day. I will never | V. your invention, 

uso Tobacco- B # It is so clean and 

paper again. ’ simple to use." 

Mr. G. wythes, 8 yon House.—" Pleased v ith Insecticide ; 
answered its purpose thoroughly ; for Orchids a boon." 

Por houses with /1,000 cubic ft., No. 3 Roll, Is. Od. each\post 

a capacity of \ 2,000 cubic ft., No. 4 Roll, la. 9d. each / free 
The Rolls may be out for houses of a smaller capaci'y, or to 
make up require ! quantities for larger houses. 

LEMON OIL, the best Liquid Insecticide.—Post free, pinto, 

la 1 M • 9 . OJ . L.tl_II_r _ AJ 


No. 3.—THI 8 GREENHOUSE erected and heated com¬ 
plete, in any part of tr« country, best material 1 ) only, work¬ 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft,, .£50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70. 
Brickwork excepted. For particulars, Bee our Catalogue, 


‘ VlTfr^l Constructed in Lights, painted 
three coats, and glazed with 21 -oz. 

Cash Prices. Carriage Paid. 

20 ft. by 8 ft. £15 0 0 

25 ft. by 10 ft. . £20 0 0 

30 ft,, by 12 ft. £27 0 0 

Carriage is Paid to all Goods Stations in England and 


Superior Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with 21-oz. 
glass, painted 4 coats. 1 light, 6 by 4, 36a. 6 d.; 2 lights, 8 by r., 
58*. ; 3ditto, 12 by 8 , 85s. Fd. Hpan-roof, 9 by 5. £3 15s.; '2 by 
8, £1 7s 6 d.; 16 by G. £3 10s. Large stock ready for immediate 
delivery, carriage paid. Small Frames, 12s. 6 d. each. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

LEICESTER. 


Wales; also to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Belfast. 

New Illustrated Catalogue of Conservatories, Greenhouse*, 
Garden Frames, Poultry Houses, and Dog Konncls, post free 
to customers. 


Alan 10 and 12 . Mark«‘t-*treet, Manchester. 


PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUSES 

For Greenhouses, See. 

Gas or oil only. Call and see them in operation in the 
e>t Orchid-house in London (on our own premises), fitted 
ith our patent Fog Anuibilator, and prepare for (void and 
>ggy weather. Circulars free, lhustrated Catalogue of 


Unrivalled for Destroying Weeds on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, 
Stable Yards, eto. 

Recommended by the entire Horticultural Press. 
Supplied to Her Majesty's Commissioners of Works, 
and used regularly at Kcw Gardens, etc. 
Trice— 

Gallon 2/, 5 gnl. 1/9, 10 gnl. 1/0, 40 gal. 1/4 per gaL 
Carringc paid ou 10 gallons and upwards. 

Used in the proportion of 1 gallon to S5 gallons of Water. 
Sole Manufacturers: Tub 


The most reliable and best of all Insecticides 
for destroying Insects and Vermin on Plants 
and Fruit Trees, also on Animals, and Birds ; 
and as a Disinfectant & Bleacher in Washing 
Clothes. Full Directions on the Labels of 
each Bottle. 

Sold by Seedsmen Sc Chemists, 1 / 6 , 2 / 6 , & 4 / 6 ; Jj-gallon 


AND 


7/6, 1-gallon 12/6, or less in larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR-TREE OIL as an insecticide, its 
application to Plants and Animals, rent post free on 
application to the manufacturer, addressed to 
E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES, Victoria-st., Manchester. 

Wholesale from all the London Seed Merchants and 
Patent Medicine Houses. 

NEW YORK—A. Rolker & Sons. 


Caution. —Please carefully note our name, address , 
and trade mark, and do not b»- deceived by imitations and 
apparently lover prices of inferior articles. Onr vto»H 
factures cannot be obtained genuine, at Tunbt id>je, Aent, 
except from our Agents, Messrs. Wibmeb ii Ward let, 
Chemists there. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WATER HEATER OBTAINABLE. 

Mr. .TAMES WOOD, Gardener to Colonel Angus, Fenham 
Hall, Newcastlo-on-Tyue, writes : " The No. 2 Boiler pupplied 
by you (in place of two saddles previously used) is giving 
every satisfaction. Besides saving 50 per cent, of fuel, I am 
getting any amount of heat, whioh is easily regulated. After 
20 years’ experience your Red Rose Boiler u certainly the 
best I have ever seen." 


ECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


the chimney can be swept, or a choked 

DRAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE. 


— £3J5-Sal 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. - Monthly pay. 
monts accepted for these Boilers, and also for 
Piping. Full particulars on application to 
RED ROSE BOILER COMPANY, Ltd., 
_CHESTER-LE-STRBET. 


OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 


Registered No. 134,440. 

Ac., Catalogue free; also most, complete 
Price List extaut. 


HOW TO INCREASE 
FRUITS OF EARTH 


HE/iTHMANS COMBINEDMIAODER 
mo STEPS.—< 


Tne Perfection 
8 low Com buntion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. • 

Builds in front of 

f reenhouse. Size 
ft. 1 in. by 14 in. 
diam., £2 9 s. 6 d. 

carriage puid. Same 
Boiler, fitted with 
x 18 ft. 4 in. piping, 
and Expansion Box, 
patent Joints, and 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18e. 
Carriage paid. Cata¬ 
logue post free. 
UANCHESTER. 


Registered Dec. 20, 1888. 
No. 116141* 


By G II. WITH, F.R.A.S., F.C.S ., Trinity Col., Dublin 
Contains full particular * ‘ _ 

relating to Plant Life.---- 

be largely Increased, lovely flowers grown to 


s of very remarkable discoveries 
Shows how orops of vegetables m»> 
oe largely increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
Fruit Trees made to bear In abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Poet free from 

JAKEMAN St CARVER, Printers, Hereford. 

T>HK EJNUL1SH FLO WERGARDENVDesigu 
r. , 2 nd Ed., with over Fourteen Hun¬ 

dred Illustrations, 15s. *' This work is the finest and most 
complete of its kind in the Englirh language."—Coarf Jour- 


(elections from 


0. STEVENS, 


u -. horticultural, 

“iS NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
BOOMS. 88 , Klny-Street. Cnvmr garden, London. iR«bah 
luhed 1781. Sales by auotion nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free._ * 


■RAFFIA for garden tyiDg, best quality, by 

*■7 Poit. carriage paid. 1 lb_ 7 d.; 2 lb., Is. ; 341.. 1 &. 6 d^ 
7 lb., 3s,—JAMES CI-IPFOBU^, Rank^rceL-jJaUjUtona. 


^ COPYRIGHT 

HEATHMAN Sc CO., Makers 
2 , Endell-atreeil London, W.C. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


No. 653.— VoL. XIII. Founded by W. Bobineon, Author of "The English Flower Garden.** SEPTEMBER 12, 1891. 


Alfltroomeriu, planting STB 
Anthem!* ttootorift .. 374 
▲rum Lilies for Easter 372 
▲iters, China .. S72 

Asters, China, single .. 374 
Black Currant-bushes, 

shifting. 377 

Blackberries, English .. 377 
Bulb garden, work in the 372 
Bulbs, growing, in an 

area . 379 

Oaladiuma. 371 

Campanulas for baskets 379 
Carnation Baby Castle 373 
Clematis Duchess of 
Edinburgh .. 330 

Climbers for dead trees 380 
Climbers on tfceroof of a 
house . 379 


Ocelogyne cristate Lemon- 

tana •.877 

Conservatory .. .. 370 

Corn, Maize, or Indian 
(Zea Mays) .. .. 375 

Cucumber-house, how to 

heat a.378 

Fern, Asparagus .. .. 373 

Flower-seeds, collecting 373 

Flowers, hardy, planting 
a garden with.. .. 374 

Flowers, white .. ,.379 

Fruit garden .. .. 17 J 

Fruit-trees for profit on 
a light soil ..877 

Fruit - trees, summer 
pruning of .. .. 376 

Fuchsias, White, wasps 
spoiling .. .. 872 


x isrxisx 

Garden and plant photo* Mushroom * beds, wood* 

graphs. 380 lioe In.879 

Gardening, market and Nettles in gardens 374 

nursery. 372 Odontogloasums, £e* 

Garden work .. 370 potting .. .« .. 377 

Gooseberry-caterpillars, Onion culture .. .. 378 

destroying .. .. 377 Outdoor Garden.. .. 370 

Grapes shauking.. .. 376 Passion-flower, wlnter- 

Grnns, Pampas, remov- inga .380 

ing. 374 Pears, early .. 376 

Greenhouse, heating a.. 372 Perennials, good.. .. 374 

Honeysuckle, Japanese Pipes, hot-water, leaky 375 

(Lonicera j&ponica) .. 380 Pits and frames .. .. 370 

Liubapumila .. 377 Plantains on a tennis* 

Market gardening .. 369 lawn .. ..374 

Mushroom-bed, making Plant, rock garden, a 

a. 378 beautiful.373 

Mushroom growing by Plants for a cold green- 
an amateur .. .. 378 house.871 


Plants, greenhouse, out- 
of-doors .. 1 . .. 3<5 

Plants, hardy'edging -. 375 
Plants, red auts ana .. 371 
Plants, store, fine-leaved 3 < 1 
Plants with holes in their 

leaves.373 

Potato Beauty of Hebron 378 
Questions and answers.. S8J 
Rose, MarOabal Niel, in 
a greenhouse with _ 

Ferns .369 

Rose Marie Van Houtte 389 
Roses, China, hardy .. 369 
Roses, dark and bright- 
coloured climbing .. 389 
Roses for a sunny situs- 
tion ..869 

Boses for show .. .. 369 


Boses, late summer .. 389 
Boses not thriving .. 369 
Shrubs and plants for a 
border against a house 379 


tttoc*s .or* 

Strawberry, “ Noble ” .. 377 
Tomatoes in a oool • 
ho use .. .. 379 

Town garden, work In the 379 
Troputoiums of the 
dwarf section .. ..373 

Vegetable garden 370 

Violet, Blrd s-foot (Viola 

_pedata).373 

Water-bonquet, making 

a.379 

Week’s work, thaoeaslng 370 
Window gardening .. 570 


ROSES. 

LATE SUMMER ROSES. 
Beautiful as many Roses are in June out-of- 
doors, and for many weeks previously under 
glass, it is not all that are beautiful during the 
late summer months, for we miss the glorious 
Mar&chal Niel, aud some of the lovely dark 
kinds, or they come in such limited quantities 
as to be altogether unreliable to meet any 
large demand, and we have to fall back on a 
few well-tried sorts, and get what we can from 
the rest. Foremost amongst the best now are 
Souvenir de la M&lmaison, a large, delicately- 
shaded blush Rose, that is not only as good, but 
a great deal better late, as in early summer; 
in fact, it is grown in quantity almost solely 
for late blooming. Gloire de Dijon, whether 
under glass, on walls, or in the open, is 
now flowering splendidly, and the blooms are 
richer coloured and certainly more lasting than 
in the height of the Rose season, and, as far as 
profit is concerned, the late flowers are frequently 
of greater value than the more numerous early 
blooms. Niphetos, both dwarf and climbing 
varieties, flowers freely at this date. This Rose 
is grown largely under glass to prevent the purity 
of the blooms from being spoiled, and at this 
time it comes in for a second blooming, and con¬ 
tinues to flower as long as Roses can be had in 
the year. Celine Forestier, a lovely small Rose 
of primrose-yellow, is invaluable as a dwarf 
buan for late flowering. If cut back directly 
the first bloom begins to slacken, it will send 
out shoots covered with lovely buds at this time 
Of year. Emily Laxton, a beautiful rose-coloured 
variety, I find flowers well at this date, and 
a few flowers of a bright colour are invaluable 
for mixing, as the great majority of late 
bloomers belong to the white or very lighb- 
ooloured Roses. J. G., Hants. 

1657.— -Rose Maria Van Houtte.— I 

think, if you have patience with the plant, it 
may come on all right next year. It was a mis¬ 
take to plant it in frosty weather ; that was the 
cause of its being so long before starting into 
growth. Instead of taking it up, as you pro¬ 
pose, you had better cover the surface soil over 
the roots with litter before the winter sets in.— 
J. C. C. 

-No, I would not take up the plant as long- as it 

shows signs of life. If the young growth made is near to 
the bottom of the plant, there are hopes of its growing on 
another season. Tea-scented Rosea grown as dwarfs are 
full of vitality, and often when out almoet down to the 

K >und lioe by frost will push up a few shoots from the 
ttom and return to full health.— P. (J. 

1658. — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse with Perns.— No, you will 
not succeed with this Rose if you keep it all the 
winter in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
The plant requires to rest in a low temperature 
un to Christmas to get it to flower satisfactorily. 
You had better grow the plant in a large pot or 
tub, and keep it out of the greenhouse undl the 
beginning or middle of February. You will 
probably get as many flowers as you require in 
that way.—J. C. C. 

—- “J. M.” will find it is possible to grow 
tbia climbing Rose in a house heated as he 
describes— i.e m , 55 degs. to 60 degs. ill winter. 

Digitized by VjCK QIC 


I should plant in spring, and use a strong plant 
from a pot, turning this out about March or 
April. You may get a few flowers the first year, 
and it would be wiser to out the plant back aud 
grow on as much wood as possible, endeavouring 
to procure long and clean growths, which would 
be certain to flower well the following spring. 
You will find the shade of the Rose help the 
Ferns rather than not—that is, provided your 
plant does not cover the roof of the house suffi¬ 
ciently to darken them too much. Train the 
plants either against the wall, if a lean-to, or on 
wires up the rafters of the house if a span-roofed 
structure. Do not let the Rose growths approach 
closer than 4 inches to 6 inches from the glass, 
and take great care that the Rose growths are 
properly ripened before winter sets in, when you 
will be rewarded with flowers from almost every 
eye upon the long growths.—P. U. 

1666.— Roses not thriving.— It is very 
clear that the soil is better adapted for growing 
standard Roses, or dwarf plants worked on the 
Brier-stock, than it is for the more tender Teas 
that are usually budded on the Manetti or 
De la Grifferae. Standard Roses generally do 
well and live much longer where the subsoil is 
clayey than on a lighter medium. With regard 
to the Roses planted last autumn, there is plenty 
of time for them to recover and do well if they 
are on the right sort of roots. It is probable 
that the strong liquid you gave them did them 
more harm than good. In future, use the stuff 
weaker, and prune your plants but little until 
they have got more vigorous.—J. C. C. 

-I think “ Ignorance ” has himself sug¬ 
gested the cause of his failure in Rose-growing, 
and I have very little doubt that the “ strong 
fowl-manure water ” given to the plants early in 
the spring, and before they could possibly be [ 
requiring it when planted upon freeh ground the 
autumn previous, is the sole cause of the leaves 
dropping. The plants making “ strong, but 
blind ” growths now, all points that way. In 
the caBe of the Gloire de Dijon and Marshal 
Niel, these strong growths will flower next 
spring if you can keep severe frost from playing 
havoc with them during the coming winter. The 
varieties of Roses named ought to flower freely 
enough if properly treated.—P. U. 

1637.—Rosea for a sunny situation. 
—If your ground is as shaded as you represent, 
there are no Roses that will not do fairly well 
in such a situation, excepting climbers. PlantB 
on the seedling or cutting Brier-stock will suit 
your subsoil of clay better than those grown on 
the Manetti or De la Grifferae stocks. A dozen of 
the finest varieties would be Mrs. John Laing 
(pink). Her Majesty (pink), Alfred Colomb, 
Dupuy Jamain, and Ulrich Brunner (deep-reds), 
Boule de Neige and Merveille de Lyon (whites), 
Prince Arthur, Prince Camille de Rohan, and 
Abel Carri^re (dark-maroon), Isabella Sprunt 
and Marie Van Houtte (yellows).—P. U. 

1577. — Dark and bright-coloured 
climbing Roses. —There is no really dark 
climbing Rose, but Duke of Edinburgh is a very 
fine dark Hybrid Perpetual that I have seen nsed 
for walls, as it is a vigorous grower if not a true 
climber; and I remember once seeing a very fine 
well-flowered plant upon a cottage wall with an 
eastern aspect. Waltham Climbers, No. I and 
No. 3, the first bright-red and the third dark, 


might also be tried ; and also Reine Marie Hen¬ 
rietta, which is doing well with me upon a north 
aspect, and looks very bright and effective when 
in flower. —A. H. 

1644.— Hardy China Roses.— If China 
Roses are purchased in pots next spring—say, 
about March or April—and turned out into good, 
well-drained soil and in a sheltered position, they 
will grow on and thrive as well a I. Newcastle-on - 
Tyne as any other northern locality. A few of 
the best Chinas and their colours are the follow¬ 
ing—I place them in order of merit: Mrs. 
Bosanquet, delicate, pale-flesh, particularly free- 
flowering, and a splendid grower; Old Blush, this 
is the old blush China Rose so commonly seen in 
old-fashioned cottage gardens, &o., ana is still 
one of the very best; Cramoise-Suptrieur, a 
very rich and bright-crimson, one of the best 
Roses for bedding out grown; Engine Beau- 
harnais, most brilliant amaranth-colour, not so 
strong a grower as the others named, but one 
of the grandest China Roses we have; Old 
Crimson, a fairly strong grower, flowers small 
and Bhapeable, colour very dark-orimaon, an old 
Rose well known among oottagers as one of the 
best Monthlies. China Roses require very 
moderate pruning, simply tipping a few of the 
strongest growths, and cutting away the frost- 
affected wood—best done about April, or a week 
or two earlier, acoording to the season.—P. U. 

1543.—Roses for show.— It is hardly 
possible to say that any four Roses are really the 
best for showing, and if “Highlander” is 
thinking of exhibiting he will not find four kinds 
alone win him much renown as an exhibitor. 
Moreover, it is a well-known fact to Rose 
growers that particular kinds have their seasons 
—for example, a Rose may be very good this 
year, and not next. Nothing is said either as 
to whether Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals are 
required, but, assuming that “Highlander” 
writes from the Highlands, where Tea Roses 
would not be reliable, I give the names of some 
Hybrid Perpetuals that figure prominently and 
most frequently in winning exhibition stands in 
the sunnier south: A. K. Williams, Charles 
Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Dupuy Jamain, Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Etienne Levet, La France, Prince Arthur, Mer¬ 
veille de Lyon, Ulrich Brunner, and General 
J&oqueminot. It is not possible to say that any 
four of these are better than another four from 
the same dozen.—A. H. 

1631.— Market gardening.— This matter 
is beset by so many difficulties and uncertainties 
that no one—not even the man who might be 
making' £200 a year from market gardening— 
could instruct another how the thing could be 
done, or what amount of capital would be 
required. One thing is certain—there should 
always beamargin of capital in reserve, and agood 
deal would depend upon what lines the venture 
was started—whether partly glass and partly 
outside, or altogether outside. In the former 
case a good deal of capital would be required— 
not leas than £2,000—unless the owner of the 
concern was a thorough practical man, with 
every detail of the business at his fingers’ ends, 
so to speak. It is always best to find out what 
the land will grow beat. The specialist, if his 
eves are wide open, stands a better chance than 
the one who dabtlai m everything.—F. H. 
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Conservatory. 

Specimen Palms and ocher foliage plants which hare 
been plunged out in sheltered parts of the grounds to 
create tropioal bits of soenety will soon have to be housed, 
and as this will necessitate a rearrangement of the con* 
servatory, some of the plants whloh are past their best 
must be taken out, and as there are, or should be, young 
specimens of various plants oomlng on, I find it saves 
trouble, and avoids over-crowding (though it requires some 
resolution to do it), to throw a number of those things one 
does not care muoh about on the rubbish heap, ft is, I 
think, wise at this season to have a sort of olearanoe made 
of the least valuable plants in order to be able to do Justice 
to the best specimens. Over-orowding, especially in 
winter, is a common error, and ruins a good many plants 
that would in the future do good work. It is better to 
grow a few plants well than to fill a house with a mass of 
heterogeneous stuff running np “ leggy." Climbers going 
out of bloom must be shortened baok, as all the light 
possible will be required shortly. Blinds should be token 
down and stored away when quite dry. Soda and water 
may be used to free the glass from lime-wash or other per* 
manent shading which has been used to shelter the plants 
from bright sunshine. Groups of Begonias are still gay. 
Seeds may be saved from the best varieties, as if a good 
collection is grown, the plants raised from home-saved 
seeds will be better than purchased ones usually are. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, well grown in pots, will 
soon be usef uL These look best in groups; in fact, I think 
the grouping system is more satisfactory, as possessing 
more character than an indiscriminate mixture. This wifi 
not, of oourse, prevent special prominence being given to 
any well-grown specimen during its best season. At the 
present moment well-flowered examples of Plumbago 
oapensis, neatly but not too closely trained, form good 
central plants if elevated above surrounding objects. Good- 
sized pots filled with bulbs of Hyaointhus candioans are 
also effective. The larger the pots the better, as dozens 
of spikes in a mass have a better effect than when isolated. 
▲ further supply of Roman Hyacinths should be potted 
for succession. A good stock of other bulbs should soon 
be potted for early flowering. Freesias are valuable early 
in the new year, and if good-sized bulbs are potted now in 
turfy loam and leaf-mould, made porous with sharp sand, 
and plunged in Coooa-nut*fibre in a frame for a few weeks, 
and then moved to a greenhouse, they may be had in bloom 
early in the new year without muoh forcing. Tulips 
are now largely grown for the conservatory and the 
rooms, and are useful for cutting. They may be 
token out of the pots when the flowers are expand¬ 
ing, most of the soil shaken off, and grouped thickly in 
damp Moss in vases for the rooms without injury to the 
opening floWers. The early-flowering varieties should be 
potted for forcing, as the late sorts, especially the double 
forms, will not bear muah heat; but the double Tourne* 
sols and double Van Thols foroe welL Among single 
Tulips whloh may be grown in quantity to form groups of 
one colour in the conservatory the following are good and 
cheap: Canary Bird (yellow), ohrysolora (large yellow), 
Dorothea Blanche de France (oherry-red, white striped), 
Queen Viotoria (white), Proserpine (oarmine-rose), Rem¬ 
brandt (scarlet). The Van Thole may be had in various 
oolours. Including yellow, scarlet, and white, and thisolass 
will come into blossom first. The Madonna LUies, if grown 
in pots, should be repotted now. Imported bulbs of Lilium 
Harris! should be potted as soon as reoeived in a mixture 
of turfy loam and peat and leaf-mould and sharp sand, 
placing some of the latter round and over the bulbs. Not 
muoh water will be required till growth begins; but the 
soil must not be allowed to get quite dry. Vallotas are 
now throwing up their bloom-spikes, and should be moved 
to the greenhouse. 

Stove. 

This house will still be bright with beautiful foliage and 
flowering stuff, including a few Orchids. Cypripediums 
and others will soon be ocwning on. Euoharis Lilies may 
be had in bloom at any time, If a sufficient stook is in hand 
and not too frequently divided. Once get good manes of 
bulbs in large pots, and it is only a question of resting a 
few pots at different seasons to have a succession of flowers 
all the year round. I find liquid stimulants useful in 
storting up the flower-spikes. Among winter-flowering 
climbers the scarlet Passion-flower (Paaslflora prinoeps) is 
bright and effective, producing at the ends of the side 
growth long raoemes of brilliant blossoms whloh open in 
succession for a long time. I pom ©a Hor sfaU te is also 
useful, for though the individual flowers do not last long 
new blossoms open daily. Gardenias should be brought 
baok into the stove to induce early flowering, special oare 
being token to free the plants as far as possible from mealy¬ 
bug, whloh is often troublesome on Gardenias. I always 
find a rest in summer in a lower temperature to ripen 
growth is an advantage. Euphorbia jaoquiniaflora, planted 
out in a narrow bed against a waU in a light position 
where the wood oan be ripened, will produce splendid 
results in out flowers. Long sprays olothed from end to 
end in brilliant blossoms may be obtained by the planting- 
out system. PoinsetUas treated on similar lines will & 
useful for cutting purposes, especially if helped now with 
weak liquid-manure. Winter-flowering Begonias which have 
had the growth ripened by exposure may be brought on 
with a rush in a warm-house, if early flowers are required. 
One of the best and most easily managed Begonias So have in 
quantity is insignia and its varieties. Cuttings of these and 
other winter-flowering Begonias rooted early in February 
and grown on rapidly in spring, oooled down and ripened 
in a pit during summer, will respond at onoe to artificial 
heat Good sized specimens may be had in 6-inoh pots 
and if larger groups are required three or four plants may 
be plaoed close together In HMnoh or 12-inch pots. 
Eplphyllums that have had oool, dry, ripening treatment 
will push out their flower-buds immediately they are 
brought into heat Bouvardlas also placed on a shelf or 
bed near the glass will produce large quantities of blos¬ 
soms for cutting. There is no necessity where only 
oool stove plants are grown to raise the night temperature 
above 66 degs. during winter; indeed, many useful stove 
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plants may be grown where the night temperature works 
between 60 degs. and 66 degs., and in these times of dear 
fuel it is a question if plants requiring a night tempera¬ 
ture of 70 degs. to 75 degs. are worth the trouble, and in 
point of fact, only aultivators of large experience should 
grow plants requiring very high night temperatures. 
Only men who can discriminate to a nicety the requisite 
amount of atmospheric moisture to apply will suooeed in 
keeping the plants free from thripe and other insect pests; 
but in unskilful hands these super-heated struotujws are 
often only troublesome inseot-breeding places. 

Pits and Frames 

are still usefully employed In plant growing for the pro¬ 
duction of winter flowers. Cinerarias are still quite sate In 
cold frames. The majority of these should now be shifted 
into 6-inoh or 6 Inoh pots. A few, if large specimens are 
required, may be Bhifted into 7-inoh pots, whioh will be 
large enough for all ordinary purposes. Move Cyolamens 
and Primulas to the oool greenhouse. They usually do 
better on a shelf near the glass than on a ooalaah bed. 
Primula oboonloa, in spite of the bad oharaoter it has 
reoeived from a few persons predisposed to irritation of 
the skin, is a valuable little plant for autumn blooming. 
Spring-sown seedlings are now nioe blooming stuff, and 
are in a condition to make a display on the front shelf of 
the greenhouse, or to make a group in the oonsenratory. 
I wonder if it Is possible to effect a cross between this and 
any of the brighter coloured Primulas from China or other 
countries ? 

Window Gardening. 

Try by pioking off dead flowers, disooloured foliage, and 
otherwise freshening things up to keep the outside window- 
boxes in good oondition as long as possible. Cuttings may 
yet be token of Pelargoniums and other plants likely to be 
useful in the future, delect the firm young shoots of 
Pelargoniums, as short, sappy shoots will be more likely to 
damp off during winter. If one is ambitious and 
enthusiastic one will hardly be satisfied to paw directly 
from Pelargoniums to the greenery of shrubs, as is oom* 
monly done, and neither is this neoemary. There are 
autumn-flowering things, pure and simple, that might at a 
small oost be pressed into service. Besides dwarf Pom- 
pone Chrysanthemums, whloh everybody should grow, 
there are Veronioae, including Blue Gem and others of 
dwarf habit, and the other day I saw several plants of 
Rudbeokia Newmanni and Sedum speotobile plunged ouc 
in pots, and whioh were intended to take the plaoe of 
the Pelargoniums when the latter became shabby. The 
Rudbeokia will flower till far into the autumn, and will 
then be plunged out in the border, and three or four plants 
plunged in a window-box, with an edging of Vinoa elegan- 
tissima falling over the front. The Vinca edging oan remain 
after the Rudbeokia is token baok to the bed. The white- 
flowered Japanese Anemone will make a nioe ohange in the 
window-box in the autumn; but the plants must be 
grown in pots and plunged out during summer, and 
they oan be moved without oheok. There are other hardy 
plants whioh might be utilised to fill in between the 
Pelargoniums and the shrubs and spring flowers. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs may be transplanted now 
with safety. Make the holes large enough to reoeive the 
roots. Where muoh planting has to be done, the ground 
will have been trenched and prepared some time previously. 
When a group of trees or shrubs Is plaoed on a lawn, 
either as a blind, or to give elevation, it is a good plan to 
raise the soil at that spot, not abruptly, but in an easy 
flowing manner. This always looks well, and it gains time 
in securing the object aimed at. The soil to plaoe round 
the roots should be well broken up, and in the oase of 
valuable specimens, soil of a better oharaoter should be 
used. I am not so muoh in favour of leaf-mould, as there 
Is a danger of introducing bits of wood among the soil, 
whioh some time or other may breed fungus in the same 
that will seriously injure the roots. The refuse soil from 
the potting bench, or the charred refuse from the rubbish 
heap forms good compost for mixing with the soil for 
planting anything of a choice oharaoter that we wish to 
give a good start to. New lawns may be made now, either 
by laying down turf or sowing seeds. The ground is warm 
and moist now, and the seeds or the turf will soon make 
progress. Petunias, for the most part, have made too 
muoh growth; but last week I saw a mass of Petunias that 
were about as perfeot as it is possible to have them, the 
plants being so dwarf and oompact. The variety was a 
selection of a striped form sent out by Messrs. Veitoh, and 
came fairly true from seeds. The large-flowered Petunias are 
very well in their way; but they are very " washy " things 
in a wet season, and as the autumn approaches lose form 
altogether. Prepare sites for planting creepers on walls. 
Clematises and other things planted now will have a 
ohanoe to get established before winter. For summer and 
autumn effect, where foliage alone Is the objeot, there is 
nothing superior to Veitoh’s Virginian Creeper. It is now 
just beginning to assume its rioh bronzy tint of oolour. 
When well established it is a rapid grower. 

Trait Garden. 

Those who are thinking of planting fruit-trees or bushes 
in quantity should get the land prepared as soon as pos¬ 
sible. When planting on a rather large scale I think the 
best preparation is to trench or double dig the land in 
winter, plant a crop of Potatoes in Maroh, and when the 
crop is lifted, give a dressing of lime and soot in mixture, 
fork it over roughly, and let it lie exposed to the atmos¬ 
phere till the last week in Ootober or early in November. 1 
If good trees are planted after suoh a preparation they get 
established qulokly, and soon bear fruit. During the late 
gales a good many Apples have fallen from the toll tress,) 
but the dwarf trees on the Paradise escaped. I planted a 
number of trees of Nonesuch on the Paradise rather more 
than a year ago, and most of them are bearing fruit On 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch the Apples are very fine. On Stirling 
Castle the branohes require support Echllnville is also in 
very good form. This is, I am persuaded, the kind of 
Apple culture for the small garden in the future, especially 
where an early return is desired, and, in a general way, 
the waiting method does not find much favour. The 
desire to benefit posterity is a fast fading principle; at 
least, in the matter of fruit culture. Lose no time now in 
lifting the roots of unsatisfactory Grape-Vines, Where 
the Grapes are ripe out and bottle them at once, and lift 
the roots and lay them in fresh soil of a sweet, turfy nature. 
Wood-ashes in moderation and okl plaster from the pulling 


down of old buildings are very useful to mix with the soil. 
Rioh borders have been the rain of many houses of Grapes. 
Where it is impossible to ohange the soil wood-ashes and 
the old plaster are good correctives of acidity in soil, and 
will do muoh good where the borders oannot for the pre¬ 
sent be remade, given either with or without a dressing 
of the patent silicate manure, whioh has an invigorating 
effect upon over-manured Vines. Do everything possible 
to get oolour into late Peaches on walls. I have nad the 
Sal way Peach very good on a warm, south wall in a fine 
autumn. Last autumn, for Instance, it was very good; 
but it will require a fine September this year to get It 
into oondition. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Earth up Winter Greens; it supports and shelters them. 
Vacant land may be planted with Coleworto from 9 inohee 
to 12 inohes apart Sow 8pinaoh for standing the winter. 
Spring-sown Onions are late in ripening this year; but 
the plants have pretty well done growing now, and 
should be pulled up and harvested. The land will oome 
in well for spring Cabbages, without much cultivation 
beyond a fork over, with perhaps a sprinkling of soot 
Soot is not only a valuable manure, but It is useful as a 
cleansing agent and lnseotioide. If more soot was used 
there would be fewer wire worms and Insects generally to 
oombat Lime also, in moderation, might be more used in 
vegetable and fruit culture. Plant Lettuces and Endives 
on warm, raised beds or borders. The ridge system is a 
good one where the land is oold and damp, both for early 
and late produce. Tomatoes will, I fear, be somewhat 
disappointing outside this year, even in the most favoured 
distriots. For oold seasons Prelude is a very useful kind. 
It is muoh earlier than anything else I know; but the fruit 
is rather small. Remove exhausted Peas and Beans, 
manure and dig the land, and fill up with something use¬ 
ful. Land that is well manured and cultivated does not 
require rest. The latest-sown Celery may be planted on 
the level, the rows nearer to each other than when planted 
earlier, as Celery planted now oannot attain to full size ; 
but if the plants are token from the bed sown outside in 
April, they will not bolt so soon in spring, and the heads, 
though small, will oome in useful for the kitchen, and 
there is a greater demand for stewed Celery than was 
formerly the oase. I do not know if it has much effeot 
upon the rheumatios, but I think faith in a remedy has a 
good deal to do with its effect AH the Potatoes, exoept 
it may be the very latest, will be better out of the ground 
now. Dry them a few hours in the sunshine, and store in 
small damps. E. Hobdat. 


Work In th« Town Gardon. 

A town garden is frequently at its best in September, 
especially if the month proves fine and fairly warm. Most 
of the best smoke-resisting subjects we have, including the 
Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Aster—both the bright and 
useful annual kinds and the perennial Asters or Michaelmas 
Daisies—HoUyhook, Marigold, Japanese Anemone, and 
several more, flower during the late summer and autumn, 
and with these alone our little plots, however smoky, may 
be rendered almost gayer at this season than at any other. 
During the reoent wet weather growth enough for any¬ 
thing has been made, and if only we get a little fine 
weather now flowers are pretty certain to follow. Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, and all toll-growing subjects, if not 
securely stoked and tied, are sure to suffer severely In suoh 
weather as we have had lately. Surplus growth of all 
kinds should be out away now, any exhausted or useless 
plants removed, weeds kept well under, and neatness 
generaUy studied as far as possible in every respect, so as 
to make the most of the late bloom. As we have now 
nearly reaohed the middle of September and night frosts 
may ooour at any time, it will be advisable to house any 
greenhouse plants of at all a tender nature that may be 
standing outside without delay, and, even if frost keeps 
off, they will take harm rather than good should this oold 
and wet weather oontinue. Arum Lilies, with anything 
else of a like nature, that were planted out for the summer 
should be oarefullv lifted, potted, and returned to the 
greenhouse or window. Cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums 
that were struck in the open ground must be potted up 
and housed before they get touched by frost—this had, 
indeed, better be done at ones, unless the weather obanges 
considerably for the better—and any old plants of these. 
Heliotropes, and others that are required for stock, had 
also better be similarly treated very shortly. Zonals that 
have been denuded of their shoots to furnish cuttings 
should, however, be left undisturbed until they begin to 
grow again, as the outs heal better thus. Prepare beds for 
Carnations, whioh, exoept where the air Is very smoky, 
are best planted in October or the early part of November. 
Obtain bulbs of Roman Hyacinths for early flowering 
without delay, and pot them in good loamy soil, placing 
three, four, or five bulbs, according tosize.in a5-inohpot. 
A first batch of the ordinary Dutch Hyaoinths, with some 
early Tulips, Naroisel, and others, had also better be got 
in for foroing. Stand the pots on a level surface of ashes 
or any impervious bottom In the open air and cover them 
to a depth of 6 inohes or 8 inohee with ashes or Ooooa-nut 
fibre. No water is needed untU growth commences if the 
soU is used in a fairly moist oondition. Auriculas may be 
repotted now. Stop the shoots of Tomatoes In the open 
and shorten the leaves. Plants under glass may be simi¬ 
larly treated if they have to be oleared out early. 


THB COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
1 2th to September 19 th. 

Prepared the ground from whioh the spring Onions were 
token for Cabbage* by dressing it with soot and hoeing It 
over deeply. The land was thoroughly manured and culti¬ 
vated for the Onions, and the Cabbages wiU find plenty of 
nutriment in the land. I find Cabbages turn in earlier 
in rather firm land. They may not be quite so large 
perhape, but earliness is more important. Took advantage 


Sutton’s Sulham Prize does well for the last 
planting, and I have had Inoomparable White, when there 
was less difficulty in getting It true than there Is now, 
keep to the very last without “bolting,"and this variety 
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being bo dwarf and sturdy, it is very easy to afford pro¬ 
tection in froaty weather. Cucumbers in frames will soon 
feel the effects of the cold nighta. To carry them on as 
long aa possible, to save cropping the plants intended for 
winter bearing, I have put a lining of warm manure round 
the frames to throw a little heat into the bed. Very little 
water is given now at the roots, and the frames are generally 
dosed immediately after two o’olock in the afternoon, the 
foliage being dewed over with the syringe at the same 
time, and, of oouree, mats are laid over the frames at night. 
There are several jobs to be done in the shrubberies ; in 
fact, there is always work of this kind to be done every 
autumn or spring. I prefer doing It now ; there are usually 
so many other things demanding attention in spring. 
Several old trees and shrubs have to be removed, and the 
places filled with something of a different charaoter. For 
some years a gradual rearrangement has been going on, 
better class things, such as Hollies and a few good things 
in Conifers), being introduced. There is always work of 
this kind to be done, if the subject of garden decoration 
is properly understood. There is room everywhere for 
more choice flowering trees and shrubs. The Ailanthus 
or Tree of Heaven makes a handsome specimen when fully 
grown, and when in bloesom makes quite a special feature. 
The tree grows well on the chalk, and attains a large sise, 
and blossoms abundantly. On several occasions I have 
been unfortunate with Lawson’s Cypress, the plants dying 
after removal, especially if they had been purchased or 
obtained from a distance. This Cypress does not strike 


INDOOR PLANTS, 

FINE-LEAVED STOVE PLANTS. 
Caladiums. 

For the decoration of the warm stove during 
the summer months these plants are most 
valuable, and when well established in moderate- 
sized pots, they may be advantageously used for 
vases or table decoration in the dwelling-house. 
C. argyrites, besides being valuable as a plant, 
also supplies a quantity of useful cut material. 
More often than not the failures in Caladium 
culture occur through many growers allowing 
the tubers while at rest, or when late in the 
summer the leaves are getting shabby to be in 
too low a temperature. This Is fatal to them in 
many cases, whole collections very often being 
lost through it. The species from which the 
tine hybrids now chiefly grown were raised are 
natives ;of Para, in Brazil, and close upon the 
Equator,‘being found around jt he River Amazon 



Caladium Max Kolb in a small pot. 


frssly from cuttings; but good seed will grow, and it is 
beet to sow it under glass. The golden form of this 
Cypress is a very beautif ul tree when it gets well established, 
as it oarriee its golden tint so well and for so long. Potesd 
up Aium Lilies and other plants that have been set out to 
make growth. Kupatoriums do well under this treat¬ 
ment. They grow more freely, and make better speci¬ 
mens than when kept in pots. I have a number of plants 
of Eupetorium odorslum which have been treated on this 
principle for several years. They are cut back after 
flowering, and stood dose together in a cool-house till end 
of May or beginning of June, and are then taken out of the 
pots and set out in a border where the soil Is rather light 
and sandy. Scarcely any attention is needed during 
summer. If the season is very hot and dry, a watering is 
given occasionally, and a little mulch placed over the 
roots. VVbsn potted up, stand them under a north wall or 
on the north aide of a row of fruit-trees for a few days for 
the roots to get hold of the new soil. They are taken 
indoors before the nights get froety, and are masses of white 
flowers for several months during winter. Gathered early 
Applee and Fears as they ripened, and placed them thinly 
on the shelves of the fruit room. Looked over several 
treee of the Salway Peach to olear the fruits from the 
foliage. I find this kind useful in autumn. 


1M4.—Red ante ana plants. -The ants will not 
injure the plants unless they make their nests at their 
roots. They visit the plants for the sake of the sweet 
matter they obtain from aphides and scale Insects If you 
find many ants on a plant, vnu may be sure it la attacked 
by aph des or scale.-0. 8. 
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and its tributaries. Thus it is at once seen that 
to grow these successfully considerable heat is 
necessary. I have found the stronger-growing 
kinds keep best when shaken out of tnesoil after 
the foliage has died down. Then I placed them 
in pans with sand only as a covering, afterwards 
putting them in the warmest part of the stove 
where they wonld be safe against any accidental 
watering. It is not well to keep them too dry, 
an occasional watering being beneficial, but con 
stant moisture must be guarded against. When 
kept in a mass of soil I have at times fonnd the 
under sides of the bulbs to be decayed. This 
weakens them considerably, for upon keeping 
the bulbs intact and plump depends their future 
success. C. argyrites may be kept in the same 
way, but as the tubers are not grown in such a 
quantity of soil it is not so essential. I gener¬ 
ally turn the pots of this kind upon their sides 
in a warm place. A temperature of about 
60 degs. is safe for keeping the bulbs. Nothing, 
however, below 55 degs should be allowed. Any 
Needful increase is beat done by division of 
the tubers at the time of their starting into 
growth in spring. In the case of C. argyrites a 
good stock is valuable. This kind should be 


started in quite small pots, 24 inches in many 
cases being quite large enough. I have seen 
them started in shallow pans and succeed very 
well, afterwards being potted when fairly ad 
vanced. One shift eventually when well rooted 
is sufficient, and nothing larger than a fl inch 
pot is advisable. The larger-growing kinds 
must be treated according to the size of the 
bulbe, but even the largest should not be put 
into big pots. It is best always to start them 
in a moderate amount of soil, and pot on when 
needful. At the time of starting, and until fit 
for the first shift, a steady bottom-heat is a 
great help and incentive to early root-action. 
When shifted into larger pots the ball of roots 
should be kept well down, so that a good addi¬ 
tion of soil can be made upon the surface, from 
whence the majority of roots issue. If plants 
of extra size are required, three from G-incn pots 
could be placed together; but, in such a case, 
crock the pot, if of ordinary shape, at least one- 
third its depth. 

Shallow pots are, however, the best for large 
plants. Whilst the specimens are in active 
growth they require a good amount of water, 
never being allowed to get sufficiently dry at the 
root to suffer. When the pots are well filled 
with roots, then stimulants in the way of liquid- 
manure will greatly assist them. For this I 
prefer that from the farmyard, or a weak solu¬ 
tion of Peruvian guano, about the colour of 
sherry wine. I have used both with good results. 
Any artificial manure with a tendency to burn 
the roots should be avoided, as the latter are 
quickly affected in this respect. When a good 
quantity of roots is observed upon the surface, 
a top dressing of light, rich soil will be an 
assistance. This will be better than giving 
another shift and answer quite as well. For 

8oil, I prefer a rather light loam with plenty 
of fibre in it. To this I would add a proportion 
of leaf-soil, according to the character of the 
loam. If this is disposed to be close and heavy, 
use more leaf-soil to keep it open, and also a 
good proportion of sand. Horae manure, worked 
through a A inch sieve, is also a good addition. 
In potting, only a moderately firm soil need be 
aimed at, anything beyond what can be easily 
accomplished with the hands not being needed 
for Caladiums. Gradually withhold the 
supply of water as the growth diminishes, 
but do not let the soil get absolutely dry, 
so that the bulbe suffer. In order to bring 
out the delicate colours of Caladiums, I have 
found a rather thick shading essential. The 
best I ever grew were in a stove glazed with 
rough plate glass, and also shaded with tiffany. 
Syringing overhead should be carefully avoided 
unless rain-water is used, and then even I wonld 
rather dispense with it. Green-fly is about the 
only insect that I have found to trouble them, 
but when watered with the guano-water I noticed 
that these were soon dispersed. The following 
are 

Twelve fiiu*t-katk kinds : C. argyrites and 
C. minus erubesoens—the last-named has crim 
9on leaves with a green margin, and is a fitting 
companion for the first; Belleymei, still one of 
the best of tall-growing, white and green-leaved 
varieties; bicolor splendens, a fine old red 
leaved kind ; Chantini, reddish ground, spotted 
white; candidum, a grand kind, white and 
green, large leaves; Ibis Rose, rose colour, 
heart-shaped leaf; Mme. Margolin Scheffer, 
white, with rosy riba and green veins ; Comte 
de Germiny, red and greyish-white, dwarf ; Ray¬ 
mond Lemoinier, creamy-white and carmine 
red ; Souvenir de Dr. Bleu, red centre, pale 
green border ; and Max Kolb (the subject of the 
illustration), a light-coloured variety, with red 
spots. H. 


1641.—Plants for a cold greenhouse. 

— Under the circumstances mentioned almost 
any of the ordinary run of greenhouse plants 
may be successfully cultivated, especially if you 
have a blind of “Frigi Domo,” or some other 
soft and warm material made to draw down 
over the roof of the house on frosty nights. 
Chinese Primulas, both single and double, would 
be perfectly safe, a little care in watering being 
exercised, and P. obconica, P. Sieboldi, and 
some others are also exceedingly useful, and 
very nearly hardy. Petunias, single and 
double, would be no trouble, and the large 
flowered herbaceous as well as the shrubby 
Calceolarias, with Fuchsias, Genistas, Deutzias, 
Coronilla glauca, Abufilons, and a host of other 
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interesting and beautiful subjeots, might be 
grown well. Zonal Pelargoniums even could 
be wintered by keeping them nearly dry from 
November to March, and probably the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties also. Camellias and Azaleas, 
again, would be very suitable, and indeed al¬ 
most the entire range of hard-wooded plants 
could be managed capitally unless the air is 
very smoky. Roses do not succeed in a smoky 
atmosphere, otherwise a small collection might 
be added, as they are quite hardy. Of course. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs may be 
grown to any extent, and Tuberous Begonias, 
which are unsurpassed for affording a mass of 
brilliant colour, might be done well during the 
summer, Btoring the bulbs for the winter in a 
frost-proof cupboard.—B. C. R. 

1632.—Arum Lilies for Easter.— Re¬ 
pot the Arums now. Stand out in an open 
situation till just before frost is expected, then 
move to the greenhouse. There will be no diffi¬ 
culty in getting strong plants to bloom by 
Easter, as if they seem backward at Christmas 
they could have a little more heat'; but when 
wintered in a moderately-warm greenhouse the 
plants come into flower naturally about Easter. 
—E. H. 

1665.— Heating a greenhouse.— The 

house in question is narrow in proportion to the 
length. It is, however, very easily heated. I 
should advise you to have a small saddle boiler, 
and two rows of 4-inch pipes along each side. 
You will then have sufficient piping to keep up 
a moderate foicing temperature in the winter, 
if you wish it. By placing two throttle-valves 
in the pipes on one side you will be able to shut 
off the heat on one side of the house if you wish 
to do so. A boiler of the Loughborough pat¬ 
tern would come a trifle cheaper at first; but 
the saddle is more efficient, and does not require 
so much attention. I advise you to have the 
india-rubber rings for the joints in the pipes. 
They are readily fixed in the joints, and last for 
many years in good condition. If you have an 
ash-pit door to the furnace you may dispense 
with a damper in the flue.— f. C. C. 

1576.—Asparagus Pern.— “Nil Deeper 
andum ” asks what is the proper name of the 
Asparagus Fern ? The most popular kinds are 
Asparagus plumosus and A. plumosus nana ; they 
are true Asparagus-plants and not Ferns, and 
from their graceful foliage they have become 
very much in request for floral decorations. 
They grow freely m a mixture of peat, loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, and delight in plenty of 
water at the roots. When the plants are well 
rooted they are increased by division of the 
root. The hardiest kind is Asparagus tenuissi- 
mus.—J. G. H. 

1008. — Wasps spoiling White 
Fuchsias. — The wasps are, no doubt, at¬ 
tracted to the Fuchsias by the honey, and to 
get at it more readily they evidently remove 
certain parts of the flowers. If you cannot find 
the nest, the only way is to trap the wasps in 
bottles of sugar and water, to which add a little 
beer. The other Fuchsias, which are not injured, 
evidently are either not attractive to the wasps, 
or they can obtain the honey without injuring 
the blossoms. Wasps are far too busy insects 
to destroy the flowers out of simple mischief.— 
G. S. S. 

1503.—Heating a greenhouse.—I 

should prefer a double row of 4-inch pipes on 
both sides and along one end of the house, witli 
a stop-valve, so that the row of pipes along the 
second side of the house can be shut off i? the 
heat is found to be too much. I should recom¬ 
mend an “ Argosy ” boiler, No. 2 size. The 
advantage of these boilers is that they have 
water all round ; the fire is easy to light and 
stoke, requiring very little attention. 1 have now 
used them for several years, and only make the fire 
up twice daily—viz., at 8 a.m. and at 10.30p.m., 
burning what is known in London as broken 
coke, which gives more heat than cinders. My 
fires have kept alight for over 20 hours without 
stoking, and with ordinary care can be kept 
alight for weeks.—S. A. W. S. 


1646.— Market and nursery garden¬ 
ing —This, like any other business, yields a 
profit in proportion to the skill and energy 
brought to bear upon it. That there are strug¬ 
gling concerns goes without saying, but under 
favourable conditions and circumstances it yields 
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a fair profit. There is no business nowadays from 
which the element of gambling is excluded that 
will yield fabulous profits—things are cut much 
too fine for that—but the persevering, industrious 
man generally meets with his reward. As regards 
mixing the two things together, it depends largely 
upon locality and circumstances. The tendency 
nowadays is towards specialities; but to carry 
out this properly it is necessary to occupy a 
central position where the soil and other cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable for the particular 
branch one is interested in. Some men make 
their mark as specialists ; others are doing very 
well in country districts working out the general 
principle—keeping everything that is likely to 
be asked for ; but this is a matter that anyone 
embarking in the business must find out for 
himself, some weight being given to his 
own taste and abilities. Special knowledge 
upon any subject is always valuable, and it is 
of no use a man having such knowledge unless 
he can utilise it to the best advantage. Alto¬ 
gether, it is a very large question, and requires a 
good deal of working out—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS- 

CHINA ASTERS. 

To see China Asters at their best they should be 
lanted in beds, or in large masses on borders, 
t is useless to expect this, or any other similar 
plant, to produce a good effect in the garden 
when planted singly, or in twos or threes, as is 
frequently done. Straight lines or rows of them 
are even worse, but, unfortunately, very common 
in gardens. This kind of planting cannot be 



Chrysanthemum-flowered China Aster. 


too strongly condemned, Bince it produces 
formality, which, as has been frequently said, 
should be rigidly excluded from the garden. 
Besides planting them in masses from I yard 
to 2 yards or more in diameter on the mixed 
border and margins of shrubberies, they may 
also be grouped among Roses on beds or borders. 
This methoa of planting China Asters should be 
more common in gardens, for they do much 
towards brightening the beds and borders at a 
time when colour in them, so far as Rose-blooms 
are concerned, is at a discount. As regards the 
Culture of the China Asters, that is com¬ 
paratively simple ; but there are several things 
that must be borne in mind if success is desired. 
In the first place, they require a rich, deep soil. 
It should be heavily manured and deeply dug 
the autumn previous to planting, and then, if 
otherwise judiciously managed, a very fine effect 
will be produced. Grown on poor soil, the plants 
generally present a miserable, starved appear¬ 
ance, looking but little better than a mass of 
weeds. The best Asters I ever saw were grow¬ 
ing on a newly-made Vine-border, in which enor¬ 
mous quantities of bone-meal and half-inch bones 
had been incorporated. The plants were remark¬ 
ably vigorous and the flowers unusually fine, but, 
of course, the practice of growing them on Vine- 
borders is not to be recommended. Another 
point that requires close attention is the raising 
of the plants from seed. There is no doubt the 
majority of growers sow the seed too soon, the 
result being weakened plants and conse¬ 
quently poor blooms. Seed sown in well- 
pulverised soil on a south border in April 
will give much better results than that which 
is sown in heat in March. If considered 
necessary, and it is a good plan to adopt in 
late localities, the seed may be sown in fine soil 
and covered with a haudlight, or in shallow 


boxes, and placed in unheated frames. In either 
case it should be sown thinly, and thus the 
labour of transplanting averted. Of course, to 
prolong the season of flowering, it is advisable 
to make one or two sowings—say, from the end 
of March till the last week in April. In this 
case a little heat is beneficial for the first batch. 
When raised thus under glass, however, the 
plants should have a plentiful supply of air, so 
that they may be from the first hardy and 
sturdy. In this practically lies the secret of 
Aster cultivation. If ready, the plants may be 
transferred to their flowering quarters any time 
after the second week in May. As to 
Varieties, these are numerous and suffi¬ 
ciently varied to suit the tastes of the most 
fastidious. There are among the taller-growing 
kinds the Chrysanthemum-flowered, the Pieony- 
flowered, and the quilled Asters, all useful in 
their way, but scarcely so good for garden 
decoration as some of the dwarfer and more 
compact varieties. For growing in beds none 
are better than the dwarf Victoria and the 
smaller forms of the Chrysanthemum-flowered 
(see illustration). The dwarf German sorts, too, 
are useful for small beds, and these, as a rule, are 
the first to bloom. A bed of Sutton’s Fire King, 
a compact-growing kind, is also very showy, and 
may with advantage be more frequently seen. 
This variety rarely exceeds 1 foot in height, and 
produces large incurved blooms of a most 
brilliant hue. Many of the pompon kinds are 
also effective when seen in masses, though I like 
better the recently-introduced Comet. This is 
one of the finest Asters in cultivation, and can 
scarcely be too extensively planted. It is rather 
a tall grower, but the blooms are charming, 
being of a white and light-pink shade, and 
closely resembling those of a Japanese Chrysan 
themuTn. It is invaluable for cutting as well as 
for making a good display in the flower garden. 
No matter, though, what varieties are used, the 
practice of mixing the colours should be discon 
tinued. By this method the China Asters will 
be seen at a disadvantage. Masses or groups of 
one colour in each are much more effective in 
borders than three or four plants and of as 
many shades. The same applies to them when 
grown in beds. No one ever thinks of mixing 
various colours of Pelargoniums in one bed, and 
therefore why should Asters be seen in a mixed 
medley of colours ? Planted in groups of one 
colour only, the China Aster is one of the most 
showy flowers in the garden at this time of the 
year. L. 


WORK IN THE BULB GARDEN. 
There is no busier time in the whole year in 
the bulb garden than about the present; par 
ticularly is this the case in all those instances 
where amateur and professional gardeners alike 
rejoice at doing things at the right season, and 
could we but trace many of our failures to their 
right sources, I think not a few would have to 
figure under the head of neglecting to do this or 
that at the right time. If we except the 
majority of Lilies, we have in reality not many 
other plants of a bulbous character that are not 
benefited by a periodical—I do not say annual— 
lifting, cleaning, and replanting. The actual 
benefits that accrue from this or that practice 
can only be gleaned by constant observation 
and long experience in such matters. We must 
not altogether take our large bulb-growers for 
our guide in this, for this extensive body have 
no alternative but to lift a very large propor 
tion of their stocks annually for commercial 
purposes alone, an item we are prone to over¬ 
look too frequently. There are times, how¬ 
ever, when most bulbs may be lifted with con¬ 
siderable advantage to their future welfare, 
when to leave them alone would mean speedy 
deterioration, either from overcrowding or from 
impoverished soil, or both; indeed, it can 
hardly be expected that these things can con¬ 
tinue to send forth fresh roots year by year 
into precisely the same soil without in some 
degree or other being injured, the amount of 
such injury depending entirely upon their 
individual constitutions. 

Tulips. —I think these are much better lifted 
annually, cleaned, and dried, and placed in 
some airy shed or outhouse which will exclude 
sun and rain. It is, however, late to be lifting 
these, so far as this season is concerned, though 
I would even now, consequent upon the pre¬ 
valence of disease among these during the past 
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spring, prefer to lift them and give them an 
entire change of soil. To do them justice, they 
should be lifted when the foliage begins to show 
signs of decay, while the stems are still fleshy ; 
this done, they may be laid on the surface and 
a thin covering of soil scattered over them, for 
if left exposed to the sun and air at this stage, 
the new coat of skin will invariably crack and 
eventually fall off, which by no means improves 
appearances, to say the least. A week or two 
thus covered will harden the skin thoroughly, 
when they may be collected and placed in open 
sheds or similar places to await cleaning. This 
consists in removing the old coats, an operation 
which may be set aside for a rainy day. 

Liums.—As I have said, these are invariably 
better left alone, a statement to which 1 adhere, 
provided they are in good health. With one 
species of this genus, however, and that one of 
the most beautiful of all Lilies—I mean L. can- 
didum—disease has worked great havoc, not 
only out-of-doors, but under glass also, the 
instances of good healthy foliage and flowers 
being very rare. I have noticed old beds of 
this fine old plant, that have pished forth vigorous 
flower-stems early in the year, and for a time 


freely as usual, the cause of which I attribute to 
the bulbs having attained a large size the pre¬ 
vious year, and, having flowered well, were 
divided, and in themselves were not sufficiently 
Urge to flower the following year. In all such 
instances it will be best to lift the stock and 
divide and replant without delay. The whole 
of this section of Fritillarias are very gross 
growers, and delight in a deep rich soil, and, 
coming into flower as they do in Bpring-time, 
with little else of such noble proportions to vie 
with them, they are deserving of every en¬ 
couragement as highly decorative border and 
shrubbery plants. Being among our early- 
flowering bulbs, producing their fine heads 
usually in April, they should not be kept out of 
the soil longer than is absolutely necessary, plant¬ 
ing them back G inches deep. Those who have 
not given these a trial should do so, as they are 
easily managed when once a start is made. It 
should also be remembered when ordering that 
there are some very handsome, yellow-flowered 
kinds that may be included in all collections. 
Their height is 3 feet, and they should be lifted 
and replanted—divided also should they need it 
—every second year. E. 



Bird's-faot Violet (Viola pedata). 


grown away in the most promising manner, 
suddenly and without warning swept oiF entirely 
by disease with hardly a leaf bo 1ms seen before 
one is able to realise that the attack has com¬ 
menced. Sometimes the stems and leaves are 
affected , at others it plays great havoc among 
the bulbe. Where the latter are attacked 1 
would advise lifting them at once and exposing 
fully to the sun ; no time, however, must be lost 
in doing this, for if left in the soil they will soon 
be pushing forth fresh roots, which they do 
towards the present month. 1 have seen some 
fine healthy examples of this Lily this season, 
the plants or clumps fully G feet high, the foliage 
healthy from base to summit, and producing 
immense quantities of flowers, but, strange to 
relate, all the instances referred to have been 
old clumps in wayside gardens, where the soil to 
a large extent was composed of coal-ashes, an 
item alone which points to the fact of their pre¬ 
ferring a very poor soil indeed. I do not, how¬ 
ever, infer that this absolutely prevents disease, 
for the latter has to do more perhaps with 
atmospheric and climatic conditions in the main, 
greatly accelerated, no doubt, where the soil is 
over-rich in humus. 

Crows Imperjals.—C omplaints were fro 
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Carnation Raby Castle. — It seems 
strange to me to read in Gakdbmnu, of August 
29th, page 345, that this Carnation does not 
split, because with me it always bursts its pod. 
1 am very fond of it, and though I had deter¬ 
mined to give up all pod-bursters, I am loth to 
part with this lovely kind till I have a non- 
bursting variety of the same fine colour and 
freedom of growth and bloom. In a group of 
nearly 200 plants in the border, and now at its 
best, all the leading flowers have burst, but not 
some of the weaker side blooms. My experience 
of this kind, however, extending over some 
years, has been that it is a regular pod burster, 
but too lovely to dispense with yet.—A. H. 

1635.— Plants with holes in their 
leaves. —This is the work of insects with 
which most town gardens are more or less 
infested. Earwigs may be accountable for a 
good deal, but are easily trapped by means of 
small pots half full of dry hay or Mom inverted 
on the top of sticks placed here and there 
among the plants, or by pieces of Reed or of any 
hollow stem laid among the foliage. Turn out, 
and destroy the contents daily. For the rest 
you cannot do better than dust the surface of 
the soil frequently with fresh lime in powder.— 
B. C. R. 


A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN PLANT. 

Bikd’b-foot Violxt (Viola pedata). 

Thib is the most beautiful of the American 
Violets, with handsome flowers, 1 inch acroM, 
pale or deep-lilac, purple or blue, the two uDper 
petals sometimes deep-violet and velvety, like a 
Pansy. The leaves are deeply divided, like the 
foot of a bird (see illustration), and the plant is 
very dwarf and compact in habit. The variety 
bicolor is a much prettier plant than the ordinary 
form. The flowers are larger and the petals 
arranged flat, like those of a Pansy ; the two 
upper ones are of a rioh velvety-purple, and the 
three lower a delicate blush tint. In the typical 
form the flowers are produced plentifully, and 
the plants are free in growth in a light, rioh 
soil in partial shade ; but the variety bicolor is 
somewhat fastidious, and succeeds only in cer¬ 
tain localities, and then needs special attention, 
but any extra care is well bestowed on such a 
beautiful plant. It is rare even in its native 
locality, but the type is plentiful in the sandy 
or gravelly soil in the Northern States of 
America. This Viola flowers in summer, and 
is increased by seeds or division. It is best 
adapted for the rock-garden, but it may also be 
grown in borders where the soil is peaty, sandy, 
and moist. It needs careful watching in winter, 
as the roots die entirely away, leaving only a 
little stocky stump, which is easily thrust out 
of the ground by frost. It also thrives freely in 
pots where alpines are grown in cold frames, 
and should be amongst those that are grown for 
exhibition. _G. 

161 s. — Tropreoluma of the dwari 
seotlon. —The remarks made upon these by 
"J. J.,” in Garden isu of August 29th, page 
354, I think need some qualifying, otherwise 
there are hundreds who will think that it is 
useless to attempt to grow these brilliant, if 
short-lived, annuals in anything but hard, stony 
soil. For the past two seasons I have had a 
border of these flowers that for freedom of bloom 
would compare with any, but instead of the soil 
being hard it was soft, and there were no stones 
in it. It was poor, and herein lay the secret of 
success, and it is here that many err in adding 
manure to enrich the soil for these plants. The 
Ijorder in question would not grow the majority 
of bedding plants, the soil being too light and 
dusty, but it grows Trop.eolums to perfection, 
and to anyone who has beds or borders of poor, 
light, sandy soil, I would say sow them in spring 
with seeds of these flowers, and thin the plants 
out to at least six inches apart. If you want all 
leaves give them the richest soil you can, but 
if flowers are desired they will be produced in 
any soil that is not rich, be it strong or dusty, 
solid or loose.—A. H. 

1643.— Collecting flower seeds.— It is 
not necessary to let the flower-seeds remain on 
the plants till quite ripe, as there is then always a 
danger of the pods bursting and the seeds being 
lost. As soon as the seed-pods change to a 
brown colour they may be gathered and placed 
thinly on paper in a shallow box, and put in a 
cool, airy room till the ripening process is com¬ 
pleted. Many years ago, when 1 had charge of 
a large flower-garden, in which old-fashioned 
perennials and annuals were a special feature, 
I always gathered my own seeds; and I have 
had hundreds of flower-pot saucers in which the 
different varieties were placed to complete the 
ripening. I used to amuse myself in the 
evenings in rubbing out and packetingthe seeds ; 
and I never knew what failure was in getting 
up a crop of plants.—E. H. 

1556.— Plan ting Alfitrcemerias.- These 
may be planted quite successfully in autumn or 
spring, provided the roots are in a dormant 
state. If more are purchased this autumn plant 
them in open soil at a depth of not less than 
9 inches, and mulch the ground above them 
either with Cocoa-nut-fibre or light strawy 
manure. Few things are easier to grow than 
these, and once the plants are established they 
should be let alone, beyond annually mulching 
them, if necessary.—A. H. 

- Alatr<vmeriaa are not easy to establish 

in a fresh place, but if they are once fairly 
started they give no trouble afterwards, and 
should not be disturbed for years. They require 
to be planted in a warm, dry border, not less 
than 9 inches deep, to keep them s&fe from frost. 
If the soil is not naturally light and dry they 
will require somR 41 oiiies! : jput below them to 
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eecpfe dpaia^ge aad-pleoty of sand mixed wifh 
tni soil. Some varieties, such as aurantiaca, 
are tnooh rribrd hardy than others. ^-S. E. 

*638v—Good perennial?. ^-The following 
rfre till good border plants, and tbe flowers are 
more- or'less soented : - Aspertila odorata (Weod- 
tuffs). horthe seentof tiew-urtorti hslyj Will grew 
friehade—ithas white flowers* Wallflowers ifc 
thriety, CJeffiatis Flammula, white, oharmin^ 
athd rustic; Th4* Honeysuckle hnd White Jas- 
SniOe also should be included. Lily of the 
Talley indispensable; Daphne Cneor urn, purplish- 
rdbe, a charming plant for a rockery Pinks and 
Carnations in variety; F unkiagrandiflora, white; 
Hietamnus Fraxinella, red atod white? Ddrible 
White Rocket, Hyacinths in variety,-Lavender, 
Rosemary,' and Southernwood ate charmibg in 
a’garden where fragrance is sought. Lilies in 
Variety, Luphtas polyphyllus, white and purple ; 
MajWmoe^BWtay white j Musk/Mbnarda didyma, 
Narcissus in variety, Peonies (some of the newer 
sorts are very 1 fragralnt). Phlox in variety, 
Primulas^ Violets, rhyme* Then there are 
many annual flowers which ought to be included, 
especially Migbonefte, Sweet Peas, Stocks, 
Ten-week and BroUipton, and the Night-scented 
Stock is very fragrant when the sun goes down. 
The scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis) gives off 
a pleasant perfume in the evening also. Roses 
alsb in variety should be included in a garden 
6f this kind.—E. H. 

1584, —Plantains on a tennis-lawn.— 

I have a tennis-lawn which was infested with 
weeds, chiefly Plantains and Dandelions. In 
the early spring I tried to remove them by dig¬ 
ging, but found that this method not only took 
too much time, but was ineffectual. The plan 
I now follow is this : I put some weed-killer in 
a tin or a small bottle ; I then take a long iron 
skewer, which is run through a cork so that the 
skewer looks like a stiletto with the cork for a 
handle. I dip the point of the skewer in the 
poison and then stab each weed through the 
centre, dipping in the skewer before every stab. 
In about three days the weeds look as if they 
had been burnt up, and in a week all trace of 
them has disappeared, and the Grass very soon 
grows over the bare spots. I apply the poison 
m wet or dry weather with the same success. Of 
coune, the skewer and the tin must be kept 
strictly for the one purpose. I always wear 
thick gardening gloves when using the weed¬ 
killer.—M. Murray, Bushy Heath , Hants. 

1555.— Removing: Pampas Grass. — 
This can easily and safely be removed, but the 
larger and older the specimen to be removed is the 
greater the amount of care needed and labour 
involved in doing it. It may be done either in 
autumn or spring with every prospect of suc¬ 
cess. In some cases, such as upon light soils, I 
should prefer the autumn; but in oold, backward 
districts, with heavy soil, it is often advisable to 
wait till the early spring months. I have moved 
and divided large tufts into many pieces before 
replanting, and all have grown.—A. H. 

1481.—Nettles In gardens.—The roots of Nettles 
an as difficult to eradicate as those of Couch Grase, and 
they spread in the same way. Tbe only mode of effectually 
ridding a garden of them is to fork up the ground wher¬ 
ever the Nettles are growing, and to piok out every pleoe 
of root which can be seen. If this coune is conscien¬ 
tiously adopted, the ground can soon be cleared.— 
8. A. M. S. 

1629.—Anthemls tlnotorla.—This One Marguerite¬ 
like plant is best increased by means of cuttings inserted 
at the present time in boxes of sandy soil kept close in a 
frame—treating them, in fact, the same ae thoee of the 
true Marguerites or Pentstemons. The plant is nearly or 
quite hardy, and the cuttings would be quite safe in a oold 
frame in any but the severest winters;—B. C. R. 

single China Asters. —For some years 
I have been growing a single pure-white and a 
pink China ABter. The white appears now to 
be quite fixed, there being not more than one 
per cent, of coloured flowers in a quantity of 
plants. They are so hardy and vigorous as to 
require none of the care that is imperative in 
the case of the double strains; indeed, with me 
they get no more attention than is commonly 
bestowed on hardy annuals. The seeds are 
simply raked into the ground, the young plants 
being thinned out and allowed to bloom with¬ 
out further attention beyond keeping them free 
from weeds. Indeed, £ often nave a lot of 
bloom from plants that have sprung up where 
others flowered the previous year. I happened 
to have some cut bloom of the white variety in 
the house, when called on by the traveller of a 
large, hardy-flower nurseryman, who exclaimed, 
“ What a fine Marguerite you have thpre !” and 
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he was surprised tp learn that it was but a single 
Gh(na Aster. Some years ago, I was mqch 
taken with a bed, of these single Asters in a 
private garden,.which were grown expressly for 
cut bloom, an£ I selected my .two varieties from 
them, thinkipgh^w, well adapted they, w^re fqr 
the purpose. I do not know of any annual 
flower,that wifi give a bptter return for so little 
trorible as these single Asters.—J. C., Byjleet. 


HARDY 


PLANTING A GARDEN WITH 
FLOWERS. 

In' reply to “ R. S., # * in the first place the beds 
and borders r shquid have another dressing of 
good 1 manure as soon as convenient, which 
should be well blended with the soil, 2 feet in 
depth at least. Autumn, towards the end of 
Octdfcjqr,' is the best time for planting all the 
subjeots named below. There are many ways 
ol planting such beds and borders shown in the 
sketch ; all perhaps, more or less, effective, and 
I have given a good deal of thought to the sub¬ 
ject, and I think the plants named will look 
well, and there will be a succession of blossoms 
through the season, which, I have no doubt, is a 
matter of importance. The expeuse might, I 
think, be kept within the sum named. The bed 
near the house marked D might be planted as 
follows : Edging outside, Viola cornuta ; inside 
the edging, and 1 foot from it, groups of 
Yellow, White, and Red Iceland Poppies, 
planted alternately, and the centre filled with 
self-coloured Carnations, with a few Asters 
dotted among them in spring for a change in 
autumn. In the bed marked A I should 
plant a bold group in the centre of Tritoma 
grandis. Edging outside to be Arabis albida. 
Next the centre might come Delphinium formo- 
sum, 2 feet apart; in the intervals between the 
Delphiniums, and not too near, plant Chrysan¬ 
themum leucanthemum maximum, and next' the 
edging Helenium pumilum. Bed marked B: 
Good group of Hollyhocks in centre ; next Hya- 
cinthus candicans, five bulbs in a group, Sten- 
actis speciosa, and Tiger Lilies next alternately, 
the edging to be Funkia grandiflora, and just 
inside the edging a plant here and there of Ane¬ 
mone j&ponica rubra will complete a striking 
mass. They need not be planted exactly in 
rows, but be made to fit in and blend in a loose 
and open manner. In bed marked C: Yucca 
gloriosa in the centre, Hemerocallis flava (Yellow 
Day Lily) and Anchusa italics, alternately round 
centre ; next might come Lilium longiflorum and 
Geranium sanguineum alternately, the edging to 
be Allyssum saxatile compacta. If the plants 
are not crowded there would be room between 
for patches of bulbs such as Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Daffodils, and Tulips, in sufficient 
numbers to give brightness in early spring, or 
the common bulbs, such as Snowdrops, Daffo¬ 
dils, and Crocuses, might be planted in the 
Grass under the trees or lawn. Crocuses in 
mixture are a special feature in some of the 
college gardens in Cambridge beneath the trees 
in spring, and exceedingly beautiful they are. 
In the border near the house plant sweet-smelling 
flowers, such as Tea and other Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, Musk, Old White Lily, Wallflowers, 
Lily of the Valley, with a few Hyacinths and 
Narcissus for spring blooming. The bed marked 
E : Place, being so much shaded by trees, would 
not be suitable for many plants ; but the white 
Japanese Anemones would do well, and would 
make a grand, bold group, and require no 
special culture beyond an annual top-dressing 
ol manure. If possible, the border by the side 
of the drive should be trenched up at least 
18 inches—2 feet would be better—and have 
a liberal dressing of manure. The list of 
suitable plants given below would make the 
borders very gay during the whole season, and 
supply blooms for cutting: Phloxes, in variety, 
Helianthus multiflorus, double and single, 
Harpalium rigidum, Rudbeckia Newmani, Fox¬ 
gloves, Canterbury Bells, and other Campanulas, 
including C. pyramidalis, blue and white, 
Sweet Williams, Forget-me-nots, Columbines, 
Antirrhinums, Spiraeas in variety, Pyreth- 
rums, Potentillas, Delphiniums, Paeonies, Lilies, 
&c. Primroses, Forget-me-nots, Daisies, Violets, 
and Tufted Pansies might either be grouped or 
blended, according to taste, along the front with 
the taller plants arranged in groups behind. 
But one of the principal things to bear in 
mind is not to crowd the plants too much. If 
the plants are to do well each must have space 


enough to properly develop, or the strong will 
ultimately \in, even if it does not devour, its 
weaker neighbours. ' If . the borders ^re well 
cultivated now, annual, top-dressings of manure, 
with just & lightening up with a fork, will be 
all the digging required for the next four or five 
years. Weeds, of course, must be kept down, 
anil the hoe may witk advantage be used often 
to keep the surface fresh and loose. Much more 
might pe laid upon this interesting subject, but 
spaoe is limited. E. H. 

STOCKS. 

Stocks are deservedly favourite flowers in large 
or small gardens, and we may enjoy them over 
a very long period if we make the moat of the 
best varieties from the several sections into 
which they are divided. They are most easily 
grown, and only need a rich, light soil in order 
to develop full and fine flowers. The summer- 
flowering Stocks—that is, the so-called 

Ten-week varieties —are those still in 
flower, so it may be well to mention them first. 
The strains of these are exceedingly numerous, 
and represent the result of great improvements 
made in comparatively recent years. There 
are strains selected for dwarfness, others be¬ 
cause of the dense, pyramidal habit, others for 
their free, branching character, the side branches 
of the varieties forming this strain being most 
useful for cutting. A very pretty little Stock 
is that known under the name of Purity, it 
being specially adapted for pot culture, as by 
the aid of a little warmth it can, in pots, be 
quickly grown to flowering size long before the 
outdoor Stocks are showing signs of bloom. It 
never grows more than 9 inches in height, but its 
flowers are large and double, of the purest white¬ 
ness, and very sweetly scented. Three or four 
plants in a 4^-inch or 6-inch pot in spring are 
charming in appearance, and suffice to scent a 
greenhouse or a room. No other variety that 
I know of comes into bloom so early. A pure- 
white Stock that is very effective and most use¬ 
ful for cutting is one known under the name of 
PrinoesB Alice. This makes a delightful group 
in the bed or border, and it has a moderately 
tall, free-branohing habit. Mauve Beauty is a 
kind selected from the pyramidal strain, and is 
quite a distinct and most beautiful Stock. 
When planted out it needs rather close plant¬ 
ing, owing to its dense habit, but the oolour of 
the flowers is quite unique, being of a delicate 
mauve tint. A strain known as 

Bedding Stocks is one of distinct value, 
because the kinds have been selected in dear, 
distinct colours, and the habit of the plant is 
good, being free and branching without growing 
too tall, as the varieties in this strain do not 
exceed 1 foot in height. Where masses of 
particular colours are desired this strain is the 
very one to grow. The selection has been so 
careful that every plant comes true to its colour, 
and the percentage of double flowers is very 
large. This strain can be had in nearly a dozen 
distinct shades of colour, and if one only grew 
these one would get a good idea of the amazing 
variety and exceeding beauty found among Stocks 
of the Ten-week type alone. Then there are the 
Wallflower-leaved varieties again selected, and 
obtainable in dear, distinot colours, the par¬ 
ticular feature of the strain being the Wall- 
flower-like leaves its varieties produce—-of a 
deep, dark, glossy-green colour, and a charming 
contrast to the foliage of other kinds. It would 
be a pity, however, if, with all the rich variety 
above alluded to, the other types and strains 
were neglected, because the Ten-week varieties 
are essentially summer Stocks, and although 
their season may be prolonged by early and late 
sowing, yet it is well to pay attention to kinds 
that come into bloom at other seasons, especially 
those known as 

Intermediate Stocks. These are autumnal 
bloomers, and follow close upon the Ten-week 
varieties. They are remarkable for the dense 
growth that they make as they spread into 
bushes, producing a large number of side shoots 
which are terminated with blossoms. Moreover, 
under different methods of culture, Intermediate 
Stocks may be had to flower either in spring 
before the Ten-week varieties or in autumn to 
succeed them. To flower in autumn they most 
be sown in March, and have similar treatment 
to summer Stocks. The range of colour they 
embrace is not so great, the varieties being 
urigiitaT from 
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chiefly red, white, or purple, but it is impossible | 
to overestimate their value for the particular 
season at which they flower. 

The East Lothlan Stocks are a selection 
from this strain, and they are very much grown 
in Scotland, where the climate seems particularly 
suited to them. By sowing seed of the Inter¬ 
mediate varieties in July or August plants may 
be obtained that will stand over the winter and 
flower early in spring, but the plants rarely 
winter well in the open ground, and it is safest 
to pot them up and protect them by the aid of 
a cold frame. The excessive wet of winter 
carries off quite as many plants as the cold does 
if they are left in the open ground. If wintered 
in pots, and planted out early in spring, they 
soon grow away and come into flower, whilst 
some of the stronger plants may be potted and 
grown on and flowered under glass, when they 
will bloom still earlier and be greatly appre¬ 
ciated in the early months of the year. Then 
there are the biennial varieties, known under the 
respective names of 

Brompton and Queen Stocks. These, too, 
are spring flowering. They must always be 
sown in July, with a view to keeping them over 
the winter, and it is in this particular that 
many fail, for they are rather peculiar things to 
keep. Even in the mildest of winters quantities 
will perish, and if a large group was 
made for spring flowering in bed or 
border it would have great gaps in rjtttittjgj 
it long before the flowering 


quently upo n the spot, and dabbing it wel 
home.—B. C. R. 


Box-edgings are too well known to need any 
description. Their beauty depends a good deal 
on keeping them perfectly filled up, without 
gaps or blemishes of any kind. The best time 
to relay them is in April, and for clipping 
established edgings from the middle to the end 
of May, for then they soon grow out afresh, 
and the young shoots take off the appearance of 
having been clipped at all. Euonymus radi- 
cans variegatus, planted similar to Box, and 
treated in the same way, makes excellent per¬ 
manent edgings, and looks nice at all times of 
the year. 

Pinks. —The common Double White and pink 
variety makes one of the prettiest of edgings, as 
the foliage grows dense, and has a beautiful 
shade of colour, and when in bloom it is splendid. 
As soon as the blooms fade take a sharp pair of 
hand-shears, and clip the blossoms off without 
clipping the foliage, and the edging will look 
neat and trim all the rest of the year. When 
it gets too large all that is needed is to dig it up 
in the autumn, pull it to pieces, and replant at 
once. Sempervivum calcareum (the Purple- 
tipped House-Leek) makes a very neat and 
pretty edging, and is perfectly hardy, neither 
neat, cold, nor drought affecting it. 

Sedums (or Stonecrops), such as S. Lydium, 
make excellent edgings, especially where flints 


MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN (ZEA MAYS). 
This is one of the noblest of the Grasses that 
thrive in our climate, and it is an almost indis¬ 
pensable adornment to our gardens, where it has 
a fine appearance either in isolated masses or 
associated with other fine-leaved plants. Cnzko 
and Caragua (here figured) are the largest and 
finest of the green varieties, and gracillima the 
smallest and most graceful. The variegated or 
Japanese Maize is a very handsome variety. Its 
beautiful variegation is reproduced true from 
seed. It is particularly useful for intermingling 
with arrangements of ordinary bedding-plants 
for vases, the outer margins of beds of sub¬ 
tropical plants, and like positions, where its varie¬ 
gation may be well seen, and where its graceful 
leaves will prove effective among subjects of 
dumpy habit. It should, in all cases, have light, 
rich, warm soil. It has a habit of breaking 
into shoots rather freely near the base of the 
central stem, and where it grows very freely 
this should recommend it for planting in an iso¬ 
lated manner, or in groups of three or five on the 
turf. The seeds of the Maize should be sown in 
a gentle hot-bed in April, although occasionally 
it will succeed if sown out-of-doors. Gradually 
harden off the plants before they 
have made more than three or 

■ four little leaves, moving them 
in a cool frame very near the 
glass, so as to keep them sturdy, and 
finally exposing them in the 


it long before the flowering season 
rrived. With these, again, the safer 
way is to winter them in frames, 
where they will not be too wet, and 
can be protected from the greater 
severities of frost. There is very 
little difference between the two 
strains (Brompton and Queen), and 
they both embrace similar colours— 
namely, scarlet, purple, and white. 
Large plants of these particular 
Stocks are often to be seen in cot¬ 
tage-gardens, and very beautiful 
they are in the late spring months. 
By the aid of the different varieties 
and strains here mentioned it is 
quite possible to have and enjoy the 
beauty and fragrance of Stocks for 
at least eight months of the year, 
a by-no-means inconsiderable period. 

A. H. 


finally exposing them in the same 
position by taking the lights quite 
off'. This course is, perhaps, the more 
desirable in the case of the varie¬ 
gated Maize, which does not grow so 
vigorously as the green kinds. In 
neither case should the plants be 
drawn up long in heat, for if thus 
treated they will not thrive so well. 
The first few leaves that the varie¬ 
gated kind makes are green, but they 
soon begin to manifest the striping. 
They should be planted out-of-doors 
about the middle of May. The Maize 
also makes an excellent pot plant for 
window, room, or table decoration, 
medium-sized plants having a very 
graceful appearance. B. 


Our Rradrrs’ Illustrations : Maize or Indian Corn (Zea Mays var. Caragua). is not greatly benefited by a spell of 

EngravedforOARDRNi.NQlLLusTRATRD froraa photograph sent by Mr. W. H. open-air treatment. Select a spot 

““ that is sheltered from rough winds 

but not too much shaded, and set 
the plants either on coal-ash beds, or place 
slates or boards under the pots to prevent worms 
from entering through the drainage. Amongst the 
mostimportantclassesof greenhouse plants Ihave 
in the open air at present are : Richardia (Calla) 
rethiopica, Azalea indica, Camellias, Genistas, 
Hydrangeas, Eupatoriums, Marguerites, Pelar¬ 
goniums in great variety ; Agatlnua calestis, 


HARDY EDGING PLANTS. 

The value of suitable edging plants 
can hardly be overrated, for the ap¬ 
pearance of a garden depends very 
largely as to how the edgings are 
kept. Beds and borders, if they 
come in contact with the gravel, need 
some kind of edging to keep the 
soil from getting mixed with the 
gravel, and to get over the diffi¬ 
culty edging tiles are often brought 
into use. I cannot say that I 
like dead edgings of any kind, for several reasons, 
one being that they are expensive, and, in most 
cases, anything but ornamental, and in the next 
place the living edging may, with a little care, 
be made to add considerably to the floral effect 
of the garden. Beds, or borders, cut on the Grass 
are less in need of edgings ; but even in these a 
good permanent dwarf plant edging adds con¬ 
siderably to the finish and furnished look of the 
garden. Many plants are adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, but the following can hardly fail to please. 

Arabis albida, one of the prettiest and 
earliest of spring-flowers, makes excellent 
edgings, the foliage being pretty and growing 
very compact. The best way to make a regular 
edging is to put in a good quantity of cuttings at 
this period of the year, under hand-glasses, and 
they will make nicely-rooted little clumps in 
October. When the beds or borders are set out 
for the winter, they can be planted about 
0 inches apart, and will form a very neat edging 
by the spring, when they will be covered with 
snowy blossoms. The variegated variety is the 
exact counterpart of the preceding variety, with 
the addition of having beautifully variegated 
foliage ; it is worthy of a place in any garden. 
Aubrietia purpurea is somewhat similar in 
growth to the preceding, but with purple 
flowers ; it may be increased and treated in 
exactly the same way. 1 
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or stones are used as well. They grow freely on 
the poorest soil, and are really weather-proof. 
Thrift is one of the good old-fashioned edging 
plants not likely to be lost. Dibble in pieces 
about G inches apart, and it will soon meet and 
form a pretty edging. Thymus variegatuB, the 
variegated form of the common garden Thyme, 
with noth gold and silver variegation is very neat 
and durable. 

Violets. —The single kinds of blue and white 
Violets may be utilised to great advantage for 
edgings, as they have good permanent foliage, 
and in the spring will perfume the air with 
their abundance of bloom. They are decidedly 
best when lifted and replanted as soon as the 
flowers fade in spring, keeping them well 
watered if drought prevails in summer. 

J. G., Hants. 


1627. — Leaky hot-water pipes — 

I always use good Portland cement for such 
work, and could wish for nothing better, but 
it must be quite fresh and perfectly dry. If the 
joints leak badly you must draw the water off, 
then scrape or brush away any rust or dirt, wet 
the holes or cracks, and plaster the cement, just 
mixed with water to a stiffish paste, well into 
them. If the joint only “weeps” a little it 
may generally be stopped without drawing off 
the water by throwing a little dry cement fre¬ 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES SHANKING. 

The shanking of Grapes has puzzled physiolo- 

S 'sts as well as our most experienced practical 
rape growers ever since Vine culture was first 
attempted in this country, especially under glass. 
In my own experience I have found that Grapes 
never show signs of shanking until after the 
berries have stoned, and then when subject to 
this disease all appears satisfactory until colour¬ 
ing indicates the change from the acid to the 
saccharine state. When this dreaded stage is 
reached the practised eye is ever on the alert for 
a few tiny black spots round the shank, a thin 
limpness of the stalk, and a stationary condition 
of the berries both as regards size and colour. 
These berries never recover, but shrink rapidly 
to the shrivelled vinegar condition, whilst the 
remainder of the bunch, and other bunches in 
their entirety on the same Vine, will attain the 
greatest perfection. Scftne varieties, notably 
the old Frontignan, are more subject than 
others to shanking, and what at first appears 
strange, Vines started in midwinter never pro¬ 
duce a shanked berry, whilst similar varieties 
in borders exactly alike, but started in the 
spring, are badly affected by the disease. The 
internal treatment in each case being all that 
the most fastidious grower can wish, the cause 
of the mischief, it is quite evident, lies princi¬ 
pally, but not entirely, in the mismanagement of 
the roots. I use this term in a qualified form, 
as I believe it is quite possible, where the roots 
have the run of the best border ever made, not 
only to produce shanking, but to ruin the crop 
by withholding water, by overloading, or by 
destroying the best foliage when the Vines are 
in full growth. The conditions, however, under 
which shanking is most generally met with are 
too 

Heavy croppino— that is, allowing the 
Vines to carry a weight of fruit altogether 
out of proportion to the spread of leaves, 
whilst the roots, white and fleshy like 
those of the Hyacinth, are feeding in fat 
borders—it may not be too damp, but most 
certainly too wet and cold. If Vines thus situ¬ 
ated were Btarted on New Year’s Hay, mode¬ 
rately forced and lightly cropped, it is more 
than probable the berries would not shank to 
any serious extent, perhaps not at all ; but 
allow them to break naturally, give them plenty 
of rich liquid throughout the summer, keep 
their quill-like roots growing well into the 
autumn, and although the foliage may be dense, 
green, and plentiful, some berries in every bunch 
will shank. This shanking is easily accounted 
for in the following way : The leaves, as autumn 
comes on, cease to act, and in due course fall, 
but the roots started late die back, as they are 
far from ripe. The Vines, nevertheless, con¬ 
tain a certain quantity of stored-up sap, which 
keeps them through the early stages in the fol¬ 
lowing spring ; but so soon as this is exhausted 
by the first Hush and setting of the fruit a check 
follows, as they have no feeders to maintain the 
supply, the few they made in the preceding 
year being paralysed or dead. Now when a 
plant through any cause loses its roots, all gar¬ 
deners know that it cannot renew them without 
the aid of leaves ; consequently the formation 
of these has scaroely begun when the berries 
are passing the 

Stoning process ; and although, as I have 
just stated, the disease does not then develop, 
it is owing to the pinch at this most trying of 
all stages that the foundation of shanking is laid. 
The same Vines, on the other hand, started in 
January have the whole summer in which to 
ripen their roots. These keep fresh and sound, 
and by the time the stored-up sap is exhausted, 
they are again not only in full work, but capable 
of replenishing the cells before the Vines feel 
the cheek. When Grapes shank, the owner 
should first of all ascertain that they are not 
over cropped, that the foliage is clean, healthy, 
and plentiful, that the roots are liberally sup¬ 
plied with water, and the house properly man¬ 
aged. Finding these points satisfactory, as 
most frequently he will, he must seek the prime 
cause of this evil in the borders, and although 
possibly only recently lifted, his only and never- 
failing remedy will be found in lifting and re¬ 
laying again. I will not go into details, as the 
preparation of compost and the formation of 
Vine borders are thoroughly understood, but 
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this much I may say, the compost should be 
poor rather than too rich ; bones or Thomson’s 
manure should be used in preference to that 
great curse, animal manure, and the drainage 
should be good. The roots formed in a well- 
drained porous border of this kind will be small, 
numerous, bright as gold, hard and woody, and 
so active that they will permeate the whole 
mass. These hungry mouths, capable of supply¬ 
ing any amount of wholesome food, it is hardly 
necessary to say, will ripen before the cold 
autumn rains set in, and in this condition they 
will be well up to, if not actually in advance of, 
their important work in the following spring. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

This is a most important operation, and on the 
way it is performed depends a good deal of the 
amount of success that will attend one’s efforts 
in hardy fruit culture. Simply cutting off the 
growth can hardly be dignified by the name of 
pruning, for no operation connected with the 
gardener’s art requires more care or thought than 
this, as no hard-and-fast lines can be laid down 
as applicable for all kinds of fruit-trees, when 
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even the different varieties of any particular 
family of fruit need quite distinct treatment, 
and the operator, if he is going to achieve the 
best results that are possible, must know the 
habits and characteristics of each variety he cul¬ 
tivates before he can prune them properly. 
Pruning, like most other operations, has varied 
considerably within the last twenty years, and 
the advocates of unlimited extension on the 
one hand, and of close restriction on the 
other, have each modified their views, and 
now the safer middle course is almost always 
adopted—in fact, trees left entirely unpruned 
can hardly be called garden-trees at all, while 
those that are pruned are now treated so as to 
get the maximum of fruit from a given surface 
of tree, and to do this a reasonable amount of 
restriction is absolutely necessary ; but I use it 
as a necessary evil, and the less cutting I do, con¬ 
sistent with fine crops, the better I like it. As 
kinds vary considerably, I will very briefly 
describe the mode of summer pruning I adopt 
with trees and bushes, that very rarely fail to 
crop well, and which are, at the present time, a 
perfect picture of fertility. Summer pruning 
oegins with 

The Vine. No sooner does this commence to 
grow, before attention is needed to remove the 
superfluous growth. Disbudding to the number 


of shoots required is done directly the buds push 
out enough to lay hold of, and when the bunches 
are discerned the shoots are pinched in atone joint 
beyond the bunch, with the exception of leading 
shoots, or any that are needed to make new 
fruiting-canes. These are allowed to extend as 
far as space permits, but all side laterals are 
kept pinched in closely throughout the season. 
It is the large leaves on the bearing, or leading, 
shoots that need all the light and air they can 
get, and to let a crowd of lateral shoots grow 
simply to cut them out later on in the season, 
is a waste of foroe, and does no good. 

Peaches and Nectarines, whether under 
glass or on open walls, need early and frequent 
attention, for directly the shoots push out, and 
are 3 inches long, all the fore-right ones should 
be removed, leaving those on the sides of the 
shoots to select from, and every week these 
should be thinned out, until only as many are 
left as can have space to extend without crowd¬ 
ing each other, or are required for extending the 
tree. Preference is given to shoots that spring 
from the top side of the bearing-shoots, and as 
near to its base as possible ; and as soon as the 
crop is gathered all the old bearing-shoots are 
cut out, and the new wood is laid in to ripen its 
growth as fully as possible. 

Plums are mostly grown on spurs, and 
pruning is not needed so early as in the case of 
Vines or Peaches ; but the first shortening back 
of shoots that are not required for filling gaps 
or extending the surface of the bearing wood, 
should take place about midsummer, and if gone 
over again in July, this will generally suffice for 
Plums. 

Apples on trained trees, such as cordon, 
espaliers, &c., are not, as a rule, pruned so early 
in the season as they were a few years back, 
but are usually left until August, when the 
young shoots are getting firm, as there is then 
very little soft growth afterwards. For pyramids, 
bushes, &c., I simply shorten the young 
growths a little, but more with the object of 
letting light on to the fruit than for any other 
purpose, the main pruning being deferred until 
the leaves drop off. 

Pears are treated very similarly to Apples, 
well-trained trees getting more summer pruning 
than the open trees, to let the sun’s rays reach 
the walls, so that the fruit may benefit by the 
solar heat. 

Bush-fruits, including Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Raspberries receive a good thinning 
out of all old or useless wood directly the crop 
is gathered, for then all the energy of the bushes 
is directed to plumping up the buds for another 
season’s crop, and I am convinced that more de¬ 
pends on this being satisfactorily done than on 
the kind of weather we get in spring or any 
other of the causes that are frequently credited 
with the Iosb of crops. J. G. H. 


EARLY PEARS. 

Now that Pears are bearing freely will be a 
good time to take a few notes of their merits 
for guidance in the coming planting season. 
The following is a brief list of some of the best. 
Citron des Carmes, is a beautiful very early sort, 
ripening as an espalier in July. It very rarely 
fails to crop, and does well as an open tree on 
the south coast, but will probably require a wall 
in colder localities. Jargonelle, one of the very 
best of the early Pears, ripening in August. With 
me it does well as a wall-tree or as an unpruned 
bush or standard ; but does not succeed on the 
close-spurred-in form. It is really the best 
Pear of its season. Windsor Pear, an excel¬ 
lent old kind, that makes a very fine stan¬ 
dard tree, and does better in that form than 
any other. Ripens the end of August and early 
in September. Williams’ Bon Chretien, one of 
the most popular of all the early autumn Pears, 
does well as a wall or open tree, but is generally 
more russeted and richer flavoured on open than 
on wall-trees. It has a peculiarly rich flavour 
and high perfume very distinct from any other. 
Souvenir du Congrcs, one of the finest of early 
Pears, and does well as a dwarf garden-tree ; a 
rich, melting fruit; very juicy. Beurr^d’Amanlis, 
one of the most prolific Pears that can be grown, 
makes a good, spreading bush-tree; fruit better 
flavoured than from wall-trees ; requires a good 
deal of thinning to get the fruit fine. Mme. 
Treyve, a very fine September Pear, of good 
flavour, and very prolific. Fertility is very 
appropriately named, as few sorts can surpass 
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it for bearing. It is one of Mr. Rivers’ kinds, 
and does well as an orchard-tree, and is much 
grown for market. J. G. H. 


i«3ti. — Shifting Black Currant 
bushes. —The best time to move Black Cur¬ 
rants is in November, as soon as the leaves 
fade, but if the bushes are very old and rough, 
it is a question if they will pay for moving, as 
young bushes will do better, and may be pur¬ 
chased for about the coat of the labour in mov¬ 
ing the old ones. Black Currants bear on the 
young wood of the previous year, and if it is 
decided to move the old bushes it will bo better to 
cut them back rather hard, say about next 
March, when the sap is rising. To induce 
young bearing wood to break forth, give the 
roots a mulching, several inches thick, of good 
manure, immediately after moving. Black 
Currants require liberal treatment if they are 
to bear heavy crops of tine fruit.—E. H. 

- As the bushes have been neglected in 

pruning, the best thing to do with them is to 
prunethem rather hard in thiswinterand to move 
them the next. If, however, they must be 
moved this season they may be pruned as soon 
as the leaves have fallen, and, if desired, be 
moved at the same time, or you msy prune in 
the autumn and shift them next February. In 
Druning, cut away the oldest wood first, and 
reave the centre of the tree comparatively free 
from shoots. Place the trees in the coolest part 
of the garden, and mulch the roots with rotten 
manure.— J. C. (J. 

1650.— Destroying Gooseberry cater 
pillars. —There are a great many remedies for 
these pests, but perhaps the following are the 
most practical. Hand-picking, though very 
troublesome, is the most effectual method. If the 
bushes be well shaken first many will fall off. 
They can easily be settled with the back of a 
spade. Syringing with 12 pounds of Boft-soap, 
and the extract of 5 pounds of Quassia-chips, 
and 100 gallons of water is very useful, or the 
bushes may be thoroughly dusted with finely 
powdered quicklime or soot. The leaves 
should be wet with dew or well syringed with 
water before the lime or soot is applied. The 
most certain way of preventing an attack next 
year, as the chrysalides are formed in the soil, 
is to remove all the earth from under the bushes 
to a depth of three inches, and burn or bury it 
not less than six inches below the surface.— 
G. S. 8. 

1002.—“ Noble ” Strawberry —My ex 
perience of this Strawberry is that it is taste 
less, and, except for bearing well and early, is 
not worth growing. The produce named is not 
at all extra large. From two-year-old plants of 
President I this year gathered 103 and 114 ripe 
Strawberries from two plants respectively on 
one day, and the fruits were of a fair size, 
while the weight (though not taken) must have 
been several pounds. These were planted 2 feet 
apart and had been well mulched, both last 
autumn and this spring, but never dug or forked 
between, and in this, I believe, lies the secret 
of successful Strawberry cultivation.— Dorset 
Parson. 

ltHtt.—Fruit-trees for protit on a light soil. 
—I have seeu very irood Apples, I'e&rs, Hums, and bush 
fruits grown on light, land in Norfolk ; but there happened 
bo be a clay pit within a reasonable distance, and the lend 
wm manured with the clay, a- <1 where this can be done 
good fruit may be grown.—R. 11. 

flnglish Blackberries —Allow me to 
submit, for your inspection sample fruits of an 
English Blackberry. I have obtained this from 
a series of seedlings grown on from an abnormally 
large Blackberry, gathered on Keston Common 
ten years ago. The fruit has been taken indis¬ 
criminately from the cane, and you will observe 
it comes quite as large as a well-grown Mul¬ 
berry, and has few seeds. The plant is a 
rampant grower, making 20-foot canes in a 
season. I may add that I have tried to grow 
the American varieties, but failed with all of 
them. The sample I send was raised and fruited 
in my garden at Catford. The foliage is very 
fine, as some leaves enclosed will show you.— 
C. W. M. Wilson. # # # These Blackberries 
were very excellent samples, and of capital 
flavour. We certainly think that the English 
Blackberry is worthy of more attention from 
fruit growers than it has hitherto received, as 
by selection it is evidently capable of much im 
provemeut.— Ei>, 
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ORCHIDS 

POTTING ODONTOG LOS8UMS, ETC. 

In answer to “C. H.,” I may say that if he has 
come into possession of the fine species of Odonto- 
glossuma named he is a very fortunate person, and 
I suppose the plants are free from insects and 
other pests, and if nut you must clean them 
thoroughly at once. When this is done take 
them out of the old pots and repot them into 
new ones. If the roots are in a healthy state 
the old soil must be gently shaken otf them, and 
then be replaced with fresh material. I have 
frequently heard objections made against potting 
Odontoglossums at this time of the year, bat my 
opinion is that whenever a plant shows signs of 
a want of shifting it should be done, and the 
O. crispum, O. Pesoatorei, and others have now 
done flowering, and are beginning to make 
shoots and roots ; and as these plants do not 
take any rest daring the winter months, 
potting or top-dressing them at this particular 
time gives them just the required fresh material 
at the time when the roots begin to move, and 
thus the operator avoids the breaking of young 
roots which takes place when the potting is done 
in the spring. Moreo ver, by the spring the growth 
is half made, and the plant thus loses the ad 
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vantage of the new soil while growing. O. grande, 
O. Insleayi, and O. Schlieperianum, must not be 
included in this category, however, as these 
plants will not be past flowering yet, and they 
like a drier and slightly warmer atmosphere in 
the winter months, and the time for repotting 
will come along early in the spring before the 
roots and young shoots have made any 
way. Some say that these species should be 
treated exactly in the same manner as the 
rest of the genus. I, however, prefer to 
rest these plants, and find that they will 
take a slight drying, and that a trifle more 
heat is highly congenial to them, and I have 
treated them in this manner for about 40 years, 
and have never found any reason to ch&ngo my 
system, but have known others who have kept 
their plants cool and wet come to me and ask 
for aavice. As I before inferred, now is the 
time to repot 0. crispum and similar kinds. In 
preparing for potting, have the pots washed 
clean and well dried before using. I prefer 
washed pots to new unwashed ones ; these latter 
should never be used for any plants, as they 
suck up so much moisture from the soil and the 
roots. Some broken potsherds of different she* 
should also lie got ready, washed, and dried. The 
soil should also be prepared. Some good fibrous 
peat, broken up into pieces about the size of a 
Walnut, laid on one side of the potting-bench, 
and some clean and growing Spnagnum Moss, 


chopped up of a corresponding size, on the ot her ; 
this should be mixed as required, And some small 
nodules of charcoal or some small pieces of the 
drainage material laid handy for using. The 
plants, after being carefully looked over, and any 
rough and useless parts of the old soil carefully 
picked out, should then be transferred to the 
fresh pots, and the new soil placed round firmly. 
This soil should be UBcd up to nearly the rim of 
the pot, and the remaining part filled up with 
the growing points of Sphagnum Moss, the 
whole then being nicely watered. The house 
should be well scrubbed and cleaned, and the 
bench newly sanded or covered with broken 
Derbyshire spar or cockle-shells from the seaside, 
and the plants arranged up according to size, and 
the house will then have a smart appearance. 
If any small Ferns or other plants are grown 
with them, these should have their pots washed, 
and the plants nicely sprinkled, and everything 
will then have a fresh appearance. After this 
I recommend the house to be kept a little closer 
for a few days, or, perhaps, for the best part of 
a fortnight, after which the usual amount of air 
inay again be admitted, keeping the atmos¬ 
phere nicely moist, the amount of moisture re¬ 
quired becoming less as the days get shorter, 
but never at any time becoming dry. 

Matt. Bra mull. 


C< ELOGYNE CRISTATA LKMONIANA 
A flower of this Orchid comes from "T. H.” 
The gentleman tells me it is blossoming out of 
the young growth, that it did the same thing 
last year, and that the same growth flowered 
again at the end of winter. This is a circum¬ 
stance that never happened to me, and I should 
have been inclined to say it was from bad cultiva¬ 
tion, through wrong treatment, had I not noticed 
that several of the writers upon Orchids have 
noted the same thing in various places, and my 
friend “T. H.” saying his plant flowered a 
second time in the season, so that it is a decided 
advantage. I cannot account for it, but by the 
plant standing beside others of the same species, 
which remain quite in a passive state, 1 am 
inclined to think it must be varietal. So take my 
advice, “T. K.,” and mark your plant distinctly 
as one that flowers twice annually. You have 
proved it to be so for two years following, and 
if it continues so to act it will he valuable. 
“T. H.” says he has never seen the common 
or typical C. cristata flower so ; but 1 have this 
week a letter from a gentleman near Windsor, 
and he states that he has several spikes of bloom 
upon his plant, and he has not treated it in any 
way differently to former seasons, when it has 
not flowered. He is wondering if it will in¬ 
terfere with the plant flowering at its usual 
time ? I can only repeat “ T. H.’s ” words, that 
“ the variety Lemoniana flowered again at the 
usual time. C. cristata should now he plaoed 
in a little more heat and be well exposed to the 
light, on the chance that the plants may get a 
little sunshine in the course of the day; glimpses 
of the sun are, however, few and far between. 

Matt. Bramblf* 


UELIA PUMILA. 

The flowers of this species sent by “ Catherine 
Mumford” are very pretty and good. They 
accord exactly with the form of the plant called 
in gardens Cattleya marginata, as the blossom 
has a distinct white border to the front lobe of 
the lip, which looks very conspicuous and pretty 
against the rich crimson of the other part. This 
plant is said to be a native of Mont Santa Cal he- 
rina, where it is said to grow upon the stems 
and branches of trees on the mountain sides, up 
to 2,500 feet elevation. In this position the 
plant gets an abundance of air and a fair amount 
of warmth. I have always found it to grow well 
in the Cattleya-house, and I like to use for it 
best some small earthenware pans or pots—which 
should be hung.up near the roof glass—potting in 
some little peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, not 
using too much, as it does not like a great amount 
of soil about its roots. Some thirty years ago 
it was thought difficult to manage, too much 
material being used about its roots. At that time, 
too, a greater amount of heat was maintained in 
the Cattleya-house than is found to be necessary 
now, and far less air was given. During the 
summer season this plant should be kept fairly 
moist about its roots, and a liberal quantity of 
moisture should be maintained in the air, and 
during the winter jj*Iit sufiifient water should be 
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used to keep it moist. I have found this to suit 
its requirements far better than keeping it dry, 
and iu the winter season it should be kept at 
the cool end of the Cattleya-house. I say the 
cool end of the house, because in some houses a 
great deal of difference exists in the warmth of 
the part nearest to the boiler and the part 
farthest removed from it. I happen to know 
this lady enquirer, and about two months ago I 
saw her plant of Lselia pumila. It was doing 
very well then, and it should have six flowers 
on it now, beside the one sent me, and if so it 
must be a very pretty sight. 

Matt. Bramble. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 


ONION CULTURE. 

The beat soil to grow Onions in is a rich, deep, 
strong, and loamy one, and the best manure is 
deodorised night soil, mixed with pigeon or fowl 
dung. The beds should be marked out early in 
November, and laid up in rough ridges so as to 
expose the soil to frost. If large Onions are 
wanted some guano should be sprinkled on the 
bed in February. This should be raked in, and 
in a fortnight afterwards the seed may be sown. 
Where guano is used the seed ought never to be 
put in before a fortnight’s time has elapsed, 
otherwise the guano will kill the seed ; but after 
a fortnight it is safe to sow it. 

Sowing and thinning.— In large gardens or 
allotments the seed is best sown in drills from 
G inches to 8 inches wide. On this system the 
plants not only get more air but they are more 
easily cleaned from weeds. Where the garden 
is small, and where only a small space can be 
spared for a bed of Onions, it will be found the 
most profitable way to sow the seed broadcast, 
using about 2 oz. of seed to a bed 18 feet long 
by 4 feet wide. Before sowing, whether on the 
drill or broadcast system, it is a good plan to 
moisten the seed with water, and after rubbing 
it about in a cloth until every part of the seed is 
nearly dry again, then to sprinkle some flour or 
lime] amongst it. As the seed then becomes 
white you can see where you have missed sowing, 
and by this means lay it on more evenly. Always 
put in plenty of seed, as vou can easily thin out 
if the plants are crowded. Early in March is 
the best time for sowing Onion-seed for the main 
crop, or even earlier if the land can be caught 
in a fit state. Onion-seed lies a long time in the 
land before sprouting ; therefore sow as early as 
. you can. The plants then get the full benefit of 
the heat in summer. Onions sown late often 
grub off. Thin out the plants carefully by 
degrees, a few at a time. When they are a foot 
high or thereabouts you may give them a final 
thinning, always taking care to leave such 
plants only as show the most blade leaves. I 
once asked an aged cottager in Lancashire, who 
was growing for exhibition, why he was so very 
particular about thinning out the plants ? He 
replied by asking me the following question : 
“ Do you think a scallion with three-blade leaves 
can ever make as large an Onion as one with five- 
blade leaves ? Do you not know that every 
leaf-blade makes a fold round the Onion, and 
that five folds will make a larger Onion than 
three folds ?” I saw that the old man’s idea was 
quite correct, and have adopted the plan ever 
since. 

Remedies for maggots.— During June Onions 
are much troubled with the maggot. If the 
young Onions turn yellow and drop on the 
ground, they are attacked by a fly, Anthomyia 
ceparum. The grub which does the mischief is 
white, shiny, and cylindrical ; it measures from 
a quarter to half an inch in length ; it eats its 
way into the heart of the Onion and destroys it. 
As the fly lays its eggs within the leaf-sheafs of 
the plant close to the ground, any noxious top¬ 
dressing not injurious to the plant maybe used 
to keep the fly at a distance. The beef -fly would 
not deposit its maggots on the Onion, neither 
would the Onion-fly deposit its maggots on the 
beef. Every fly has a nature of its own, which 
cannot be changed. Tansy, Mint, or any 
other strong herb, placed on a piece of beef, 
throws the beef-fly off its scent, and it will not 
alight on it or attempt to deposit maggots 
thereon. The Onion-fly can smell the Onions 
growing on the bed, and it will not lay its eggs 
on any other plant; hence, soot with guano, or 
gas-lime from the gas works, when thrown 
broadcast on the bed, are excellent remedies : 
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for these top-dressings not only throw the fly off 
the scent, but they stimulate the young Onions 
into a vigorous growth, and they soon get both 
too large and tough for the young maggots to 
penetrate, who thus die for want of food. The fly 
only attacks Onions when they are very young 
and in a tender state. The best remedy known 
is a heavy top-dressing of soot, and it is 
astonishing what a large quantity can be used 
without injuring the plants. I may here men¬ 
tion that nothing equals a top-dressing of soot 
for Carrots when attacked by maggots depo¬ 
sited by the Carrot-fly. As the Onion will root 
down from 18 inches to 2 feet, deep trenching 
and plenty of manure are necessary, and will be 
found the best preventives of the vermin that 
destroy the Onions. 

Varieties. —The best for spring sowing and 
a profitable crop are White Portugal, James’ 
Keeping, White Spanish, and Giant Zittau (here 
figured) a very tine Onion indeed for either 
spring or autumngrowing ; Strasburg, and Brown 
Spanish or Deptford, the last two are rather strong 
in flavour, but good croppers and good keepers. 
Those who are fond of eating young Onions 
should make a bed and sow it with the Giant 
Rocca ; its flavour is much milder than any other 
Onion, and it is good to eat with Cucumber. 
The Giant Rocca can be grown to an immense 
extent—8 inches in diameter, and 2 lb. in 
weight. It is now very commonly exhibited 
above that weight; but in order to grow it to 
its full size the seed should be sown about the 
middle of August, and in the month of March 
following the young OnioDS should be trans¬ 
planted into a very rich bed, in drills 9 inches 
apart. Other varieties that will keep can be 
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grown this way to a very large size, when they 
are wanted for exhibition, such as Blood-red, 
Danvers Yellow (very handsome), White Por¬ 
tugal, Flat Madeira, Deptford, and White Globe, 
all of which attain a very large size. For ducks, 
in July and August, no Onion is equal to the 
Giant Rocca for stuffing. H. 


MUSHROOM GROWING BY AN 
AMATEUR. 

So few amateur gardeners attempt the cultiva¬ 
tion of Mushrooms that I think it will be in¬ 
teresting to many if I refer to a very successful 
example of their cultivation that came under my 
notice early in the present year by a gentleman 
amateur, who, without any previous knowledge 
of the details required to insure success—further 
than that obtained from books and the garden¬ 
ing papers—grew a crop of Mushrooms during 
the past winter that would Lave been a credit 
to anyone that had been skilfully trained in the 
business. This gentleman, being fond of Toma¬ 
toes, and growing them for his own table, he 
had erected a lean-to house about 30 feet long 
and 10 feet wide. In this structure a gentle 
heat is kept up all the winter from hot-water 
pipes. Thinking that he ought to make some 
other use of the available warmth than besides 
just keeping his early Tomato-plants growing, 
he decided to try his hand at Mushroom culture 
during the winter in the same house. With 
this end in view he took out the earth to the 
depth of 1 foot, and 1 foot G inches wide, close 
to the back wall, the whole length of the house. 
In this trench or border—which ever the reader 
may like to call it—was placed well-prepared 
manure to furnish the required bottom-heat. 
When the heat of the manure had cooled down 


to 85 degs. the spawn was inserted, and the 
surface covered over with soil 1 inch thick in the 
usual way. This was done about the middle 
of January, and five weeks from that time the 
first dish of Mushrooms was cut. It was a month 
after that when I saw the bed for the first time, 
and a more pleasing sight in the way of 
Mushroom growing I never observed. It was 
equal to the best example I have met with any¬ 
where. The surface of the bed, where good 
spawn had been used, was literally covered with 
Mushrooms of various ages and sizes. It was 
evident the bottom-heat had been well-managed, 
while the temperature of the house—which was 
maintained at about 55 degs.—suited the crop 
admirably. This gentleman is so satisfied with 
his success under glass that he is now making 
beds in the open air, and I do not doubt but 
that he will succeed. I must now refer to a 
disappointment in connection with the bed 
made up in the house, as the information I have 
to give may be useful to some reader of Garden - 
ing. The disappointment I refer to was caused 
by the use of bad spawn. For reasons which I 
am not able to explain the spawn was obtained 
front three different sources. Two of the lots 
failed altogether to produce any Mushrooms, 
although all were treated alike in every respect. 

I have grown Musnroonts more or less for a 
number of years, but I do not remember having 
met with a case where the failure was so easily 
traced to its true source, as in this instance. I 
have long known that it is of the first import 
ance to secure good spawn, but I was hardly 
prepared to see such a signal failure from an 
inferior article. I regret that the gentleman to 
whom I have referred objects to have his name 
mentioned in this connection. The reader may, 
however, rest satisfied that I have only recorded 
facts. J. C. C. 

1649.— How to heat a Cucumber- 
house. —Two-inch pipes are useful when the 
heat is required to be got up quickly, but I 
think for Cucumbers requiring regular steady 
heat, I should prefer larger pipes. If 2-inch 
pipes are used, not less than eight rows should 
be put in, and if I were fixing them I should let 
the main flow and return pipes enter under the 
door-sill and branch off right and left, two pipes 
fixed close to the wall up near the glass, the 
returns coming back on the pit wall (I am as¬ 
suming there will be a pit), and descend into the 
main return and pass out under the door-sill to 
the boiler. If the boiler is fixed at one corner of 
house, the main flow and return pipes could 
enter the house at right angles, the pipes for the 
different positions being raised by means of bends 
to the right level. The pipes will be better kept 
pretty well up, so that the plants will get the 
full benefit of the heat. As the plants are to be 
grown in pots there will be no bottom-heat, I 
suppose, required, as if the pots stood near the 
pipes they would get sufficient warmth, especi 
ally if they are surrounded with manure that 
was capable of affording a little warmth. A 
mixture of tree-leaves and manure to plunge the 
pots in would be excellent.—E. H. 

-You should have stated whether you want to grow 

the Cucumbers In winter or during the summer only. 
However, four rows of the 2-inoh piping on each side 
eight rows altogether—will enable you to out Cucumbers 
from early in May until near Christmas. Fix two flows doee 
to the outside wall on each side, and bring the returns 
back along on each aide the path.—B. C. R. 

1664. — Making a Mushroom bed.— It 

quite depends upon the condition the manure is 
in now. If it is too wet, your labour in prepar 
ing it will be in vain. As the whole secret of 
successful Mushroom-culture depends on the 
condition of the fermenting material at the time 
the bed is spawning, you will understand how 
important it is that the heat provided should 
be enough and no more, with the prospect of its 
lasting for at least four or five weeks. This 
being so, no one can tell, without examining 
the materials you refer to, whether they are 
suitable or not. If you make an attempt to use 
the manure available, place it under the cover of 
an open shed. After it has laid in a heap for a 
week you will see if it is likely to furnish warmth 
enough for your purpose or not. I may, how 
ever, tell you that I find the manure is generally 
too dry at this time of year and requires moisten 
ing to get it to ferment regularly in all parts of 
the heap.—J. C. C. 

1648.— Potato Beauty of Hebron.— 
If the tubers are perfectly ripe there should be 
no difficulty in storing them safely until the 
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time for planting comes round, but very large 
roots are not nearly so suitable for seed as those 
of moderate size, though they may be utilised 
by Cutting them into pieces with one or two strong 
eyes on each portion. This, however, must not 
be done until two or three days before planting. 
You had better lay the tubers out for a few 
days to ripen and harden the skins in the sun, 
or, failing this, in a light and dry room or shed, 
and then keep them during the winter in any 
moderately dry place from which frost is 
excluded.— B. C. R. 

1554 — Woodlice In Mushroom beds. 

—Woodlice may be killed by pouring boiling 
water into all cracks and crevices, and where the 
ground touches the walls, and, in fact, wherever 
the woodlice can harbour. They may be 
trapped by laying small garden pots on their 
sides, half filled with dry Moss, and with a piece 
of Potato or Apple at the bottom of each. 
Slices of Turnips boiled in a solution of arsenic 
will poison them. Toads will eat large numbers 
of them.—G. S. S. 

Tomatoes in a cool-house.— Tomatoes 
are easily grown by all who have a light glass¬ 
house or frames of any sort at command ; bnt 
the best place for them is a span-roofed house, 
and as they like plenty of sun, the house or 
frames are better if fixed in the most open part 
of the garden and away from trees. I am sorry 
to say that weather during the last few weeks 
has not been so good, especially in some parts 
of North Wales, for Tomatoes, as we are having 
a constant rainfall and low temperature at 
present. I have a little span-roofed greenhouse, 
and no fire-heat is used in it in any way. It is 
about 16 feet by 12 feet. The Tomatoes are 
growing in boxes, each about 4 feet long, 
12 inches wide, and 8 inches deep. The best 
loamy soil is used for them, and no manure is 
added at first. The boxes are filled to within 
2 inches of their tops ; the seeds are sown in 
small pots the first week in March in a frame. 
When the plants are about 6 inches or 8 inches 
high I plant them into these boxes in the green¬ 
house-four plantain each being plenty. This will 
be about the third week in April, and when the 
plants begin to flower and the fruits are setting 
the roots will be working through the soil, when 
a good handful of dry fowl-manure is spread over 
the surface, and some fresh soil over it, and 
when the roots are well above this dressing 
again I repeat the dressing. I give them plenty 
of air at all times and water them twice a day 
in hot weather.— A Welsh Gardener. 


1484. — White flowers.— Leaving the 
selection of greenhouse flowers to someone who 
has had more to do with them, I give a selection 
of hardy plants that will produce white flowers, 
and even with hardy flowers alone it is possible 
to keep up a supply nearly or quite the whole year 
round. The first white flower to open in the year 
is the Snowdrop, and later there are white 
Tulips and Narcissus, and Triteleia uniflora, a 
most useful spring-flowering bulbous plant. 
Lily of the Valley, too, should be largely grown, 
and the Spring and Summer Snowflakes (Leuco- 
jums vernum and acstivum). Aquilegia, the 
strain known as Munstead White, Gypsophila 
paniculata, white perennial Lupins, Anemones 
sylvestris for early summer, and japonica alba 
for late autumn ; Iris, the great white Florentine 
variety, a charming flower for cutting ; White 
Everlasting Pea and Leucanthemum lacustre, 
a giant Daisy ; (Enothera speciosa, white 
Pxonies, and Phloxes, and Pyrethrums; and, 
fairest of all, the old white garden Lily (L. can- 
didum); Spiraeas in variety ; Hyacinthus candi- 
cans, and for flowering in the dead of winter, 
the lovely Christmas Roses. Added to these 
such things as White Roses, Pansies, and 
Carnations; White Sweet Peas, and the White 
Godetia, of which a good row will provide suffi¬ 
cient to decorate a house for weeks; White 
Dahlias for the autumn ; and White Iceland 
Poppies for the early summer; and then the 
difficulty of keeping up a supply of white flowers 
ought not to be great, especially if the many 
fine hardy things are supplemented by others 
from a greenhouse.—A. H. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of' 
a picturesque character. 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

CAMPANULAS FOR BASKETS. 

Few better basket-plants can be found than the 
trailing section of the Campanula family, which 
comprises stately plants of 6 feet high down to 
the exquisite little Hairbell, which carpets our 
rockeries. Campanula fragilis or Barrelieri, C. 
garganica, andC. isophylla alba(seeillustration) 
are the best varieties for baskets, the two first- 
named producing long sprays covered with large 
blooms of the softest blue, and the latter 
lovely white flowers in rich clusters and 
masses, if well grown. Plants which have now 
ceased blooming can be propagated either by 
cuttings or by division of the roots. Each bit, 
with a root attached, can be placed in a 3-inch 
or 4-inch pot, with a compost of leaf-mould, 
loam, and sand, for the winter, taking care to 
supply good drainage, covered with Moss 
dipped in soot, to keep insects out. An occa¬ 
sional watering will be all that is needed 
for these plants until March, and while on this 
subject it may be desirable to explain exactly 
what is meant by an “ occasional watering.” 
Many amateurs injure their plants in winter by 
a system of giving water in driblets—i.e., they 
supply a few teaspoonfuls to the top of the pots 
whenever the soil appears to be dry. This results 
in the gradual dwindling and death of the 
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Flcwering-ahoot of White Llirurian Ilairbcll (Campanula 
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principal roots, which never get any water at 
all, being at the bottom of the pot; and the 
plant loses all vigour, if it does not die. The 
proper way to give water is to supply enough to 
run through the pot at one time, but if saucers 
are used these should be emptied about an hour 
after the water is given, which should be in the 
morning during the winter-time. Having been 
thoroughly soaked they will not need more for 
some days, and the test of dry soil on the 
surface may then be safely applied. To return 
to the culture of Campanulas. They will need 
a shift into their flowering-pots early in March, 
and the soil then used may contain a little old 
hot-bed stuff, as well as leaf-mould, and a pinch 
or two of soot, with enough sand to tighten the 
compost. Placed in a sunny window, and more 
water supplied as needed, the Campanulas will 
soon throw down their flowering sprays, making 
charming objects either in a basket, a window- 
box, or balcony. Blue and white flowers are 
so beautiful that they should be grown by every¬ 
one ; for they give a delightful variety to the 
mass of reds and pinks which abound in summer. 

_ J. L. R. 

1G61.— Shrubs and plants for a border 
against a house. —\ou are not likely to be 
very successful with anything you may plant 
in the border until you have improved the cha¬ 
racter of the soil. Very few subjects will thrive 
in such a position when the ground is hard. 
Your best plan will be to clear everything out 
of the border about the middle of October, and 
then have it dug up 18 inches or 2 feet deep. 


Some rotten manure or good rich earth should 
be mixed with the old soil, when it may be re¬ 
planted again. The yellow and white Banksian 
Roses will do well in such a warm aspect, or 
you may select Cheshunt Hybrid (red), Solfa- 
terre (creamy-white), and Celine Forestier 
(light-yellow). A good companion to these 
would be climbing Victor Verdier (crimson). If 
you want to succeed with the Roses you had 
better n>*t plant any shrubs in a border of that 
widt£ ; they would exhaust the soil too much. 
You may have half-a-dozen dwarf Tea Roses, 
which would look well. These may consist of 
Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Perle des 
Jardins, Grace Darling, Mme. Falcott, and 
Princess of Wales. Be tween the Roses you 
may plant a few bulbs, and for flowering during 
the summer some Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, 
Heliotrope, &c. You may also put in three or 
four clumps of Pinks, Forget-me-nots, Polyan¬ 
thuses, and Primroses, all of which are hardy 
and pretty when in flower.—J. C. C. 

1662.— Growing bulbs In an area.— It 

is unfortunate that the depth of the area is so 
great, as I am afraid, unless you go to a greater 
expense than merely covering it in with glass, 
that there will not be light enough for even 
bulbs to flourish in the winter, unless you placed 
them on a stand or shelves near the glass, which 
would probably prevent their being seen from 
the room which looks into it. A raised 
platform over the floor, about 2 feet high, 
reached by three steps from the breakfast- 
room, would give a much better appearance 
to the interior, and at the same time bring 
the plants nearer to view. You will not be 
able to do without a stage or shelves to 
stand the plants. I think that you would 
get more satisfaction if you confined your 
choice of plants to strong-growing, hardy 
Ferns, as they do not require so much light 
as flowering plants.—J. C. C. 

1626.— Making a water bouquet. 
—The necessary appliances are a strong 
bell-glass or dome, fitting tightly into a 
suitable flat stand of wood or metal, a small 
low vase, in which to place the flowers, and 
a good-sized tub, bath, or tank of water 
deep enough to hold the bell-glass and 
stand comfortably. Arrange the flowers in 
the vase to the best advantage, fixing them, 
by means of a leaden weight if necessary, 
so that none of them can rise when sub 
merged. Then place the vase on the stand 
in the bottom of the tub, sink the bell- 
glass in the water sideways, so as to get it 
full of water, and when perfectly full turn 
it neatly over the flowers and on to the 
stand. Now lift the whole out carefully, 
wipe dry, and the job is done. Unless the 
edge of the glass fits perfectly on to the 
stand, a groove must be cut in it, which 
may be filled with grease or wax, and the edge 
of the glass pressed into this. —B. C. R. 

1574. — Climbers on the roof of a 
house. —It is not usual to allow climbers to 
grow higher than the walls of a house, as the 
water spouts and tiles would probably be in juied 
by them—i.e., the spouts would get clogged with 
leaves, &c., and it would not be practicable, in 
most cases, to fix wires or other things to the 
slates or tiles. However, if the house be 
thatched it might be possible, though even in 
that case it would better to limit the growth of 
the climbers to the height of the house. Gal¬ 
vanised wires, fixed horizontally at intervals of a 
foot, and running through eyelets of iron to 
support them at intervals, are excellent means 
of training climbers, which can be tied to them 
as they grow. Either neat iron hooks or eyelets 
can be used at the ends, and the wires will not 
be needed very close to the ground. Strong 
wire should be obtained if the creepers be heavy, 
but much depends upon the sort of plant grown. 
Another easy plan for an amateur is to get 
some large-meshed wire-netting, and stretch it 
on hooks, either horizontally, or if the climber 
be high and narrow perpendicularly, at the 
distance of 3 inches from the house. To do this 
fix the hooks on 6-inch pins at distances of 2 feet 
in a line. Take care that they stand out from 
the wall evenly. Attach one side of the wire to 
them, and stretch it out until you are sure of 
the line in which the other hooks should be 
placed. Mark this with a pencil, hammer in the 
hooks, and stretch the tfire tightly over them, 
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giving it a twist, if necessary, so that it will 
not fall down when heavy with plants. Per¬ 
pendicular single wires are troublesome to 
manage, the ties slip down them with the 
weight of the plants. They are therefore 
objectionable.—J. L. R. 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE (LONICERA 
JAPONICA). 

One of the most beautiful hardy shrubs early in 
this month (September) is this Honeysuckle, 
which goes also by the names of Lonicera chi- 
nensis and L. Halleana. It differs from other 
Honeysuckles both in growth and flower. Its 
stems are tall, twining, and flexuose, and with 
the branchlets hairy, and the leaves large and 
pale-green. The flowers, produced in terminal 
clusters (see illustration), are large, pure-white 
when first opened, falling to a warm-yellow, the 
combination of the white and yellow flowers in 
the same cluster being very charming. They 
are deliciously fragrant—so much so that a pro¬ 
fusely-flowered bush quite perfumes the atmos¬ 
phere around it. It is one of the choicest of all 
the Honeysuckles, and as it flowers later than 
L. flexuosa, another admirable kind, the two 
may be planted together, or near each other. 
They may be planted against an arbour, trellis, 
or pillar, and should always be allowed abund¬ 
ance of light and air. Being a common stock 
climber in the best nurseries, no garden (to use 
a well-known expression) should be without it. 

T. 


1592.— Climbers for dead trees —It is 

a pity people do not more readily avail them¬ 
selves of common living as well as dead trees 


upon which to grow some of the many lovely 
climbing plants. Nowhere do they more truly 
display their natural grace and beauty. The 
dead trees in question will become living, beau¬ 
tiful pictures if suitably draped. I do not know 
of any evergreen climber suitable, but Honey¬ 
suckles are just the thing, and the supposition 
that they inroduce blight is groundless and 
false. Clematis montana in spring, and 
C. Flammula in autumn, are two of the loveliest 
climbers I ever saw upon trees ; the one last 
named I once saw hanging in wreaths of blossom 
from a height of 40 feet to the ground upon a 
Holly-tree. Ampelopsis hederacea, distinct 
Vines, and Aristolochia Sipho also make fine 
effects of foliage when growing upon trees.— 
A. H. 

1040.— Wintering a Passion-flower. 

—I think I should plant out the Passion-flower, 
and shelter the base of it with dry Ferns or litter 
when the cold weather comes. It will do 
better than if kept in a pot; but if the plant 
must be kept in a pot, if the weather comes 
severe like last winter the pot must either be 
plunged outside, and the base protected with 
dry Fern or a mat, or else be taken in the 
house.—E. H. 

- You do not state the locality nor yet 

the aspect of the wall, points which make a good 
deal of difference. Supposing the wall to face 
south, or nearly so, and the garden to be in one 
of the warmer parts of the country, and pretty 
well sheltered, the plants would be all right 
where it stands if plenty of dry ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre were heaped round and over the pot, 
and a mat or two nailed over the growth before 
severe frost sets in, though if the plant is large 
and strong this last would hardly be necessary. 
But in a cold district, or with an exposed aspect, 
the plant had better be wintered indoors. Next 
May I should advise ypj^ to turn the plant out 
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into the ground, or perhaps the simplest plan 
would be just to sink the pot in the soil deep 
enough for the plant to root out over the rim.— 
B. C. R. 

1580 .—Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh.— 

“ E E." will have noditficulty in getting Clematis Duohess 
of Edinburgh to run up to a height of 15 feet before branch¬ 
ing out, for like nearly all the Clematises, its young shoots 
rush up very rapidly In spring. The soil mentioned should 
suit it very well, without any addition in the way of ma¬ 
nures or fertilisers of any kind.—J. Q. H. 


Garden and Plant Photographs, 

We beg to announce another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prizes to the amount of over 
FIFTY GUINEAS will be awarded. 

The subjects selected may be : Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Roses ; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged ; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes ; our best vegetables ; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other objeot of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Gut flower n or plants 
should not be arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds shotdd be plain , so as 
not to come into competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women , barrows, 
watering-pots j rakes , hoes, rollers , and other 
implements , iron railings, wires, or iron supports 
of any kind, also labels , especially those made of 
zinc (which should be removed when the photo¬ 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
be omitted from these photographs. The inten¬ 

/• 


tion is to show the full beavly of the subject taken, 
and this cannot be done well when the photo¬ 
grapher is confused by other considerations. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should be brought low 
down for such. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, and not several on a card. They shouUl 
not be mounted on cards with black lacks, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over¬ 
crowded. The following are the rules to be 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objeota In the pos 
session of either the sender or others; but the souroe 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the copyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit os to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
ohosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenized paper. 

8boond.— The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objeot shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the book of eaoh photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.—A ll communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked “Photo¬ 
graphic Competition.” All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not successful, must enclose 
postage scamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize for the best col-1 

lection of garden photo- j- Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Second prize. Four Guineas. 

Third prize . Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants. — A special prize of 
FIVE GUINEAS to the sender of the best 
collection oi photographs of flowering plants 


grown in the open air. Second Prize : THREE 
GUINEAS. This series may include flowering 
shrubs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits. —A special prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., 
or bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, 
not in dishes. Second Prize : THREE 
GUINEAS. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables. — A special prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of the best vegetables—standard kinds 
—not merely pretended novelties with people’s 
names attached to them. Second Prize: THREE 
GUINEAS. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sufficient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a prize 
will for each photograph chosen receive the sum 
of HALF-A-GUINEA. In order to give all 
readers ample time to prepare good photographs 
the competition will be kept open until the last 
Saturday in October. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Question*!.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardbning free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thevr outdance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardkning, S7, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business shotdd be tent to the Publisiirr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query vs sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified , will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very use ful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardkning 
should mention the number in tohich they appeared. 

1092. — Sowing Sunflower seeds.— Should Sun¬ 
flower seeds be sown now for next season V—Ignoramus. 

1093. — Striking Camellia cuttings.— Will some - 
one kindly tell me how to strike Camellia cuttings?— 
ScLYrs. 

109».— Tea-leaves for leaf-mould. — Are Tea- 
leaves of any use in making leaf-mould, if saved for the 
purpose ?—Iqnoramub. 

1095.— Sulphide of potassium for Roses.—Will 
“ A. H.” please state how sulphide of potassium is to be 
used for mildew on Roses?—P. 

1696.— Mushroom-bed the second year.— Will 
someone kindly inform me if a Mushroom-bed will bear 
again the second year ?—Solti's. 

1097.— Hardy creepers for a shaded wall.— 
What hardy creepers will grow against a shaded wall? 
Shall 1 plant now, or when 7 —Ignoramus. 

1698. — Forcing Rhubarb In a Mushroom- 
bed.— What is the simplest way of forcing Rhubarb in a 
Mushroom-bed heated with a vinery flue ?—W. B. 

1699. — Moss on newly - budded Briers.—I 
should be pleased if someone would kindly advise me how 
to destroy Moss on newly-budded Briers ?— Elkord. 

1700. — Pansies and Violas in autumn.—l shall 
be glad to know whac is the best way of securing a good 
show of Pansy and Viola blooms in the autumn ?—Pansy. 

1701 —Ferns for a room.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best kinds of Ferns to grow in pots indoors, and 
what the temperature of the room should be?—A. W. H. 

1702. — Destroying weeds in a pond.— Will 
someone kindly say if inhere is anything that would destroy 
weeds and Rushes growing in and choking up a pond ?— 
A. W. C. 

1703. — Golden Feather in winter.— Should this 
be left in the ground in winter, and can it be cut down to 
show evergreens which 1 want to put in for the winter?— 
Ignoramus. 

1704. — Moving a Rose indoors.— Can I move a 
Rose (which is in the open air at present) indoors in 
November? It has been budded this month with Marc- 
chal Niel.—S clyps. 

1705. — Wintering Lobelias. — Should Lobelia 
roots be taken up, planted thickly in boxes, and kept in a 
room or coach-house through the winter, or left in the 
ground ?—Ignoramus. 

1700.— Removing Grasses and Lilies of the 
Valley.— Will someone be good enough to tell mo what 
time is the best lo remove Grasses and Lilies of the Valley ? 

—R. N. B., Slockbrulgt. 

1707.— Sulphide of potassium.— In a paragraph 
in Gaiidknino for ”9tb August, page 343, headed “ Rose¬ 
bushes iu distress,” sulphide of potassium is recommended 
as a remedy for mildew. I inquired for some at a chemist’s, 
but was told there was no such chemical. Will “ A. H. M 
kindly give further information, and Htate method of 
applioation ?—J. L. W. 
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1708.— Potting T .Ultima —will eomeone oblige me 
by telling me when 1 should pot LUium auratum end 
T ilium longiflorum to flower in the second week of August 
another season V—Forfarshirjk. 

1700.— Orchids for an Intermediate tem¬ 
perature.— What Orchids would suit a house, with a 
temperature varying from 55 dege. to 70 dees. ? 1 should 
like the names of a few easy ones to start with?—S clyfr. 

1710. — Wintering Fuchsias.— I have a few good 
Fuohsias. Should these be left in the garden all winter, 
or be potted and put in a coach house, or kept in a light 
room f I have an empty one. South aspect.—I gnoramus. 

1711. — Bar If show and self Dahlias.— Will 
some experienced Dahlia-grower kindly give me a list of 
twenty of the earliest self or show Dahlias ? Some of mine 
bloom too late. 1 Require them to be at their best at the 
end of August.—J ack. 

1712. — Pruning Plumbago capensls.— I shall be 
;lad if anyone will kindly give me some hints as to prun- 
Ing this Plumbago? It is planted out at the back of a 
greenhouse, and climbe up a wire-netting, placed a few 
mohes from the wall.—A. S. 

1713 — Planting a grave-plot.— I have a grave- 
plot, 6 feet b.v 4 feet, that 1 want to keep bright with 
flowers the greater part of the year. It is enclosed with a 
marble kerb. 8oil, sandy loam; situation sheltered. Hints 
as to planting it will oblige?—W. C. 

1714. —Mushrooms In a Cucumber-house.— 
I have an empty Cuoumber-house, and 1 should like to 
grow Mushrooms in it. Will someone kindly tell me the 
beet wav to proceed ? The house is heated with four rows 
of 4-inah hot-water pipes.—H arry. 

1715. —Wintering bedding Pelargoniums — 
I should be glad to know the best way to keep bedding 
Pelargoniums for the winter ? I kept them In a bed of olay 
in a greenhouse, heated by a stove, last year, and they 
nearly all damped away.—F lorence. 

1716 — Lllium longiflorum.— I have some bulbs of 
LUium longiflorum planted in a south bonier. Should I 
leave them there during the winter, or bring them into the 
bouse and replant in spring ? Aa a rale, we have very little 
froel, being quite olose to the sea.—F. H. 

1717.— Fruit-trees for a south wall.—I have 
about 50 feet of south waU, which I should like to fill with 
choice Pear and Plum-trees. What sorts would be the 
beet, and how many would be required ? The soil is loamy 
and rather light; locality, Hastings.— Olka hr. 

I7is —Flowering plants In a cold frame — 
Will someone please to let me know what plants (if any) 
I could bloom in a odd frame during winter and early in 
spring? The frame is G feet by 2i feet. Could I heat it 
with an oU-stove, and, if so, what plants would be suitable ? 

1710.— Clematis Jaokmanl in a conserva¬ 
tory.—! have one climbing a pillar, bat very weak in the 
shoots, and it has not bloomed this season, though showing 
flowers at the top shoots. Should it be cut down at the 
end of the season, and what further treatment is required? 
—Angklus. 

1720. —Clematis coooinea.— Will someone kindly 
say bow I am io treat a plant of the above ? It has been in 
the ground three yean, but each year growing smaller. It 
is planted between two flourishing plants of C. Jaokmanl 
and Flammula—3 feet to 4 feet of wall are allowed to each. 
—Interested. 

1721. — Hardy plants for a small green¬ 
house.—! have a greenhouse, about 11 feet by 11 feet, 
facing south-west, sheltered on two sides. I oould 
put in a paraffin stove. I want to get a list of useful, 
nardy plants to stand the winter, and make some show 
during the dreary winter months?—A. V. Moss. 

1722. — Double Begonias for show.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the names of six double Begonias for 
show? They must be kinds that have large and well- 
shaped flowers, and nob too expensive. Colours required: 
Soarlst, crimson, very dark-orimson, white, and yellow. 
I have some good pink Begonias. Strong, good flowering 
varieties required.—C. R. 

1723. —Rose La France.— Will someone be so kind 
as to tell me what to do with my La Franae Rose ? It is 
full of buds, but they do not come out. They all shrivel 
up and drop off, and the leaves are yellow. The garden is 
in West Lancashire, and the soil is a fine loamy one. The 
Rose is planted about 6 feet from a hedge. It gets the 
morning sun.—A. E. M. Fibiikr. 

1724. — Heating a warm greenhouse.— Would 
it be practicable to maintain a warm greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture in a bouse, 20 feet by 8 feet, by means of 100 feet of 
3-inoh or 4-inch piping and oopper boiler, heated by gas? 
I want a thoroughly efficient heating apparatus, and at 
the same time one that will require a minimum of trouble 
and attention.—A Constant Rkadkr. 

1725. — Heating a greenhouse.— My lean-to green¬ 
house is 15 feet long by 8 feet wide, 10 feet high at back, 
and 6} feet high in front. It facea south, and w sheltered 
by high trees on the north side, which, however, induce 
dampness. There is a small shed opening into it at the 
east end not included In the foregoing dimensions. How 
can I heat it in the most effectual manner?—S nmi- 
suburban. 

1726—Scarlet Pelargoniums In window 

boxes, Ac.— The scarlet Pelargoniums in my window* 
box are becoming scraggy, and the green leaves small and 
scanty, though still flowering freely. Should I now remove 
and take outtings from them, or can I do anything to 
improve them ? f should be grateful for inexpensive hints 
for boxes in south windows for winter and spring?— 
Iqnorant Polly. 

1727.— Covering ground beneath a green 
house Staging.— I am building a greenhouse with a 
paved walk along the oentre, and staging on either side. 
To save annoyance from vermin that live in the soil, I pro¬ 
pose oovering the ground under the staging with a 0-inch 
coating of lime rubbish, and to put over this a thin layer 
of small gravel. Would the lime form an efficient pro¬ 
tection from vermin ? Would the fumes that arise from 
it when it is wst be injurious to plants? Could someone 
suggest anything more efficient ? I do not wish any coating 
’ h \t would prevent water frQui sinking into tbs soil.—A 
Constant Rbapie. ,, 
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1728.— Gladiolus Brenohleyensls.Ac— I should 
be muoh obliged if someone would kindly tell me whether 
it is safe to leave Gladiolus Brenohleyensis in the ground 
during winter in a dry, sandy soil, and in a very sunny but 
rather exposed garden ? Also whether it does any harm to 
out off the decayed flower-stems and leaves, and if Gladioli 
are as fine the second and succeeding years as they are the 
first?—G. M. B. Dykis. 

1720.— Palms becoming brown at the top of 
their leavee.— Will anyone kindly 1 st me know the 
treatment I should give Palms in order to prevent the tops 
of the leaves becoming brown? The Palms are very 
healthy and of a good oolour. They are in a sitting-room, 
and are carefully watered frequently with manure-water. 
They are in small pots. If transplanting Is advised, what 
soil should be usea ?—C. R. 

1730. — Plums as espaliers.— Would it be possible 
to grow as espaliers a Magnum Bonum and a Green Gage 
Plum that have been trained on a wall for the last seven 
years? The latter is just the shape of an espalier, and not 
higher, having been on a low wall. I have to move, and 
do not wish to leave the trees; but very few gardens have 
walls, and many not even fences, in my neighbourhood, 
only hedges, whioh are most objectionable in many ways. 
L. J. L. 

1731. — Orocuses and Snowdrops in a con¬ 
servatory. — I have a conservatory, 40 feet by 
24 feet, heated with hot-water pipes. There is a oentre 
Minton-tiled walk, and a bed on each side, with pillars up 
the oentres. Between these pillars, at the edges of the 
walk, I propose to plant Croouses and Snowdrops, with, 
perhaps, Narcissus posticus at the back of them. Would 
they answer so, or would it be more proper to confine them 
to Mis out-of-doors garden ?— Ahoilus. 

1732. — An Oleander pot-bound.— I have just had 
an Oleander given to me, whioh has been in the open air 
all the summer, and I have now put it into my greenhouse. 
It is 6 feet high, with a sternly inches in diameter, and is in 
a 14-inch pot. It has an abundance of healthy-looking 
flower-buds; but many of the leaves are turning yellow. 
Will someone kindly advise me when will be the best time 
to repot it, and the best kind of compost to use ?—A. 8 . 

1733. — Diseased Hollyhocks.—I have got some 
fine double Hollyhocks in bloom. The disease, however, 
is on their leaves, and they and the flowers are fast wither¬ 
ing away. I have been told that this disease is caused by 
the presence of Malva moeohata alba in my garden, and by 
the pink Malva growing wild in profusion in the adjacent 
ditohes and hedgerows. Can this be true? And, if so, 
would the removal of the Malva, aay for 100 yards in every 
direction, protect my Hollyhooks from this disease?— 
R. W. A. 

1734. — Apples on Paradise and Pears on 
Quince Stocks.— Would someone kindly give me the 
names of a few, say eight or ten, good kitchen Apples that 
would suooeed as bushes on the Paradise stock here, in 
North Derbyshire, in a high and rather exposed latitude, 
facing south: also half-a-dozen Pears on the Qninos stook, 
some to train as pyramids, and some as bushes and 
cordons? The natural soil is a stiff loam, about a foot 
deep, with clay underneath, and some with gravel or sand¬ 
stone.— R. H. 

1735. —Clematis not flowering properly.— 
I have had it five y ears. The first two in the open ground, 
when it produced one flower each October; but too late 
to open properly. I then put it in a 12 -inoh pot, using 
soil from a nursery, under a glass verandah facing 
E.S.E. The first year it had no flowers on, last year two in 
September, and this year it has two beautiful blossoms out 
now. It runs up quite 11 feet, and flowers at the top. I 
prune it when growth begins in early spring to within a 
foot from the pot What other treatment does it require ? 
—L. J. L. 

1736 — Moving Asparagus-plants —I am about 
altering the arrangement of my garden, and should be 
glad if someone would give me an opinion upon the advisa¬ 
bility of transplanting my Asparagus-plants whioh have 
been in their present position four or five seasons ? I am 
anxious to do so, as they are a good sort, and have done 
well here. I propose having the new bed prepared by the 
end of October, and the plants dug up with plenty of soil 
to the roots, and immediately transplanted without the 
least delay to their new quarters. Would these suooeed 
better than two-year old plants treated so ?—An Amateur. 

1737. —Heating a small greenhouse, Ac.—I 
have a lean-to greenhouse, dimensions 7 feet 6 inches by 
5 feet 6 inohes inside, and 7 feet 6 inches high at baok, and 
5 feet high In front- Staging along the front glass, and 
shelves about. During the ooming winter I want to maintain 
a heat of about 45 degs. in it. What is tbs best means of 
doing this? I was thinking of a hot-water apparatus 
heated by oil. Should the pipes be carried round under 
the staging, or would a straight length flow and return 
against the baok wall be sufficient? Also, is it any advan¬ 
tage to cover the open staging with sheet iron and shingle 
or ashes to stand cutting pots on ?—W. O. 

1738. —Stocking flower-beds.—I am anxious next 
year to stook my flower border, about 11 yards wide, and 
about 60 feet long, with floe-leaved subtropical plants and 
hardy foliage plants of any kind, just mixing in a few 
Carnations and Poppies to give touches of colour. 
There is a complete border of small trees all round 
against the wall, and a trellis above the wall; but the 
trees shade only those things planted quite near the wall. 
I want Golden Feather and blue Lobelia for a border. 
How shall I proceed ? I have no glass. Can get plenty 
of manure from my stable. The coach-house is heated In 
winter by a fire burnt for a few hours daily—not at night— 
but there is very little light in it when shut up. Shall I 
buy plants now, or sow seeds, or leave It until the spring, 
and then buy plants?— Ignoramus. 

1739. —Old-fashioned flowers In a small gar¬ 
den .—I have a small garden at the back of my house, 
where space is very limited, and 1 have been trying to 
grow old-fashioned flowers there, but the oonsequenoe is 
a great deal of overgrowth. As I am quite an amateur, I 
should be glad of some advioe as to their future treatment? 
The flowers consist ohieflv of Foxgloves, Irises, Campanu¬ 
las, Antirrhinums.Pinks,Cloves, Pansies, Popplss (Oriental, 
Iceland, and Shirley), and Delphiniums. Is it better to 
cut down the old pl&nta, or to divide and replant them? 
Should the latter bo dons in groups of the same plant, or 


distributed about separately? In the oast of the Shhrloy 
Poppies, should the plants be taken up and seed sown ? I 
have some small Rose-trees (not standards); should these 
be planted alone, or will they thrive in beds with other 
flowers ?— Am atbur. 

1740.— Planting fruit-trees and Roeee.—WH1 
someone kindly advise me the best way to prooeed in con¬ 
nection with the planting of a number of first-class fruit- 
trees—Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, ho. ? The locality 
is about fifteen miles from St. Andrew’s, in Fifeahlre, and 
about a mile and a half from the sea. The house stands 
nearly exactly east and west, and tbs garden is like a 
large V, a wall with Currant-bushes being on the west 
side, and hedge, 3 feet to 4 feet high, on the other. There 
is a flower border nearly the whole length of the house, 
and below that is a part with vegetables, the largest part 
having been in Grass and Glover for the last three yearn. 
The ground has been twice trenched. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, not much wall space, exoept at the west end gable 
of the house, which Is exposed to west and north-west 
winds. There is a wooden shed about 30 feet loDg. Would 
this be better for fruit-trees or Roses? It is muoh more 
sheltered. There is a slight slope from the house to foot of 
vegetable part, and when the weather is bright the sun is 
never off the garden from morning till nlghs. The fruit is not 
for the market, the desire being to have nioe ripe fruit for 
dessert, and perhaps for exhibition. I thought of planting 
a number of trees right aorose below the vegetable part; 
but perhaps some other plan might be suggested ? Will 
someone kindly give me the names of a few of the best kinds 
of fruit-trees of various sorts, also the names of the best 
kinds of various Roses and their oolours, Teas included, for 
outside ?— Fikbsbirk. 


To the following quanta brief editorial replies 
>ere given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subject*. 

1741. — Lobelia splendens var. lgnea (H.B.K.). 
—This is the name of your plant, and a very bright form 
of it it is. The plant has been known a long rims, being an 
introduction of Humblot's from Mexioo. It requires the 
shelter of the greenhouse during winter.—J. J. 

1742. —Plants in a cold greenhouse (C. A.\— 
Camellias would suooeed, so would Azaleas, also the ohoios 
hardy Rhododendrons, Deutzlas, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, 
some of the hardier Passion-flowers, Jasmines, Clematis, 
Choisya ternata, and many other fine plants. 

1743. — Coe’s Late Red Plum (O. R. 0.\— This Is 
a very useful variety when very late Plums are required 
for kitohen use, and when grown and ripened on a wall it 
is even good for dessert. If netted up and kept secure 
from the attacks of insects, it will hang very late on the 
tree. 

1744. —Are plants injurious in sleeping- 
rooms ? («/. C.).— There has been much argument pro 
and con upon this subject; but 1 conform to the now 
proved fact that they are not injurious; but that many 
plants having a delloabe perfume are certainly beneficial in 
a sick chamber.—J. J. 

1745. —Planting out seedling Rhubarb (A. M.). 
—It would be best to leave the planting out until spring, 
as the seedlings are but small. Plant in moist land, ana 
well manure It previously. You may grow Spinach, 
Lettuces, and Frenoh Beans, or any other low-growing 
crops between the rows the first season. 

1746. — Leaf-mould (if. L.).— The littery material 
found under Fir-trees is of more harm than good in the 
garden. Leaf mould is only good when made from the 
leavee of Oak, Lime, Elm, and similar trees.. The clearings 
of old ditohes in which leaves have accumulated for years 
forms excellent material to use in the garden. 


1747.— Spircsa Lindleyana (H. B ).—This is the 
name of your plant, which is remarkable for its hardiness, 
and although a native of Northern India, it stands quits 
unharmed in our olimate; indeed, it appears to thrive at 
its best in cool situations. Tbs long shoots produced this 
vear will flower next season, so carefully preserve them.— 
J. J. 

1748 —Gathering Sphagnum Moss (if. <?•>— 
Though this Moss is spoken of as one species, there are yet 
several. I prefer a fine growing kind, as I think it keeps 
fresh longer, and it does not so soon turn sour, and I do 
not like that which is gathered from amongst the roots of 
Heather. It may be fancy ; but I have an objection to it, 
and I always leave it out when mossing.— M. B. 

1749. —Staphy lea colohloa (S. R. S.\— Yes, this 
is one of the most valuable shrubs for early foroing that 
we possess. It is propagated by means of outtings, and 
likes a warm, light, well-drained soil, and it might pro¬ 
bably succeed well if grafted on stocks of S. pinnate, the 
Bladder-wort of our shrubberies. Now is & good time to 
get plants for foroing into bloom in winter. 

1750. —Unhealthy Roses (Firefly). — The Roses 
are affected with the Orange fungus, for which there is no 
certain remedy other than picking off and burning the 
bed leavee. Probably the Roeee, being near the house, 
are dry at the roots. This should be seen to, and they 
are evidently badly supplied with soil. Simply making a 
hole in a gravel walk and patting in some soil is not Roes 
growing. 


1751.— Bags under an Oak (B. M. 8trevens\— 
The little egg-like bodies whioh you found under the Oak 
are not eggs, but the galls formed by one of the gall-flies 
(Neuroterus oetreus). There are a great number of galls 
found on Oak-leaves, buds, Ac., by various gall-flies be¬ 
longing to the family oynipidro. These are remarkably 
pretty little galls, and of a kind I have not met with 
oefore.—G. S. S. 


1752.— Saving flower seeds (F. B .)The simple 
thing to do in relation to common plants is to note when 
the seed-pods show ripeness, and then gather aod expose 
to the sun on sheets of paper, or something similar, until 
fit to clean oat. Brown-paper bags, with the name of the 
flower seeds saved written upon each one, are very useful 
for all seeds. It is essential that all should be thoroughly 
ripened and dried before being put away in paper packets 
for the winter. Double 8tocks do not seed—only single 
ones. Pinoh out the points of the flower-spikes, and leave 
only the best pods to ripen. The seed then ie finer, and 
more likely to product) double Gowers, 
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1753.—LiUnm Batemanl (P. J. T.).—There i« 
or was a dispute about this Lily which you send, and 
which was considered to be a variety of L. Thunbergianum 
by Mr. T. S. Ware of Tottenham; but its introduoers 
named it by special permission in honour of Mrs. Bate¬ 
man. The flowers are borne in bunches or umbels of from 
five to ten or more, oup-ehaped, with a deep shade of 
warm eprioot-yellow; it is an autumn bloomer of great 
beauty.—J. J. 

Gooseberry - bushes, dfcc. 

M. G. ).—These may be moved at any time from October 
until February. Cuttings are usually put in in February 
or Maroh, when pruning is being performed; but you 
might remove some of the shoots whioh are not needed 
when you lift the Gooseberries and insert them in firm 
soil. The shoots should be from 9 inches to 12 inohes in 
length, and the lower three or four buds should be removed 
before planting. 

/ J 7 ® 5 -. — Ob , T? anthemum Lady Selborne 
(«. B.). —Yes, this is an early kind, and one of the best 
whites whioh we have, and is very light and fairy-like in 
appearanoe. It usually blooms during the latter end of 
Ootober and the beginning of November. It is not an 
American variety, but originated, I believe, at Selborne, 
the reeidenoe of Mr. Southgate, now deceased, where it 
was much prized and largely grown by Mr. Salter, who 
was then gardener there.-J. J. 

/n 175 ? "^ p , re S arln ff MK>und for fruit • trees 

J.w ground should be well trenched and 

liberally manured, with good, well-deoomposed farmyard 
manure. Any garden whioh has produced good vege¬ 
tables will also produoe good fruits ; but taking into con¬ 
sideration the enormous weight of fruit taken off the 
ground, it is not reasonable to suppose that tne ground 
willoontinue to yield such crops unless mulohing or top¬ 
dressing with manure is resorted to.—J. J. 

1757. -L»lia crisp; purpurea (J. R.J.-Thls is 
the name of the variety sent, and a great beauty it is, and 
a plant now with twenty-four flowers upon three spikes 
muso look very handsome. The flower is large, the sepals 
and petals pure-white, and broader than in the typical plant 
The muoh crisped lip is broad, stained deeply with rich- 
purple, and having radiating lines of a deeper purple, 
tinged with orange-yellow in the throat lb should be 
kept cool and tolerably dry after blooming.—M. B. 

1758. —Sweet Peas for « cutting ” (C. 22.).-Sweet 
Peas are universal favourites, and one great advantage of 
growing them for “ cutting ” is that the oftener the ex¬ 
panded flowere are gathered, the longer the plants continue 

10 pioduoe them. By sowing early on a warm border in 
November, we have had them in fall flower in May, and 
with attention to mulohing, watering, and gathering every 
expanded flower as it le ready, we have had plenty of 
blossoms from them the whole season. They also do well 
•own early in the spring. 

1759. -Destroying wasps’ nests (D.W.R.).- A 
simple and effectual way of destroying these is to pour 
into the hole after dark about a pint or a quart of coal-tar, 
then stuff in a brickbat, and pour more tar on it. Another 
remedy said to be effectual is to pour into the hole about 
half a pint of paraffia.andthenstopitup. If burnt out with 
brimstone, melt the brimstone fleet in a pipkin ; then pour 

11 on a sheet of paper, which roll into a scroll about the 
thiokneee of your wrist, light it, plaoe it in the hole, then 
blow gently' into the hole with a pair of bellows. This 
should be done after dark, and ia an effeobual remedy. 

, ®®usk as a window plant 

(M. H. R ).—Young plants of this in 3-inoh pots placed in 
a window early In spring will continue flowering until mid¬ 
summer if well supplied with water. They should then 
be potted into 6 -inoh pota, and the shoots should be care¬ 
fully pegged down over the new soli. They will then go 
on growing and flowering until late in the autumn. They 
require plenty of moisture at the root at all times. Another 
good wiy is to put in a pot of outtlnge about midsummer 
from the old plants. Five cuttings in a 4 -inch pot placed 
io a ehady frame or in a window under a bell-glass will 
eoon strike and form busby plants. In turn the tops from 
these may bo removed and put in as cuttings for a 
succession. 

/ r 17 £\~5? ossy balls (Badegruar) on a Dog Rose 
W- R )■—Tne mossy balls (Bedeguar)are caused by a small 
gall-fly named Cynips Roe®, whioh is shining blaok, with 
the base of the abdomen and legs reddish. The insect 
lays about a dozen eggs olose together at the extremity 
of a branch of a Rose-tree. They are not laid on the 
■urfaoe, but the insect either outs a slit in whioh to place 
the eggs, or rather punotures th9 akin and deposits the 
eggs below it. The irritation of the tissues produced by 
the larv®, which are hatched from these eggs, causes an 
exoess of woody fibre to be deposited around them. The 
m>ot increases In size, and as the larv® grows the irritation 
doubtless increases, and the exterior throws out the mossy 
filaments which characterise the Bedeguar. 

17«2. -Grubs on Pear-trees (T. E. Fenwick).- 
Your Pear-trees were attacked by the grubs of the Pear 
eswfly (Selandria oerasi). The best means of destroying 
them is to dost fine qnioklime over the trees, or wash them 
with 10 lb. of soft soap, the extract of 5 lb. of Quassia- 
ohipe in 100 gallons of water. The ohrysalides are found in 
the ground under the trees. The earth, therefore, in the 
winter, should be well dug, and the clods thoroughly 
broken up, so as to expose the ohrysalides to the weather 
and the birds. A more certain method is to remove the 
Boil from under the trees to a depth of S inohes, and burn 
bury it, not lees than 6 inches below the surface. 
Quicklime spread at onoe under the trees might kill the 
grubs when they try to bury themselves.—G. S. S. 

1763 -Protecting: plants In winter (J. Eltham). 
—You are enquiring soon enough for an opinion of the 
beet material for protecting outdoor plants in winter; but 
you can watch your opportunity, and when it ie fit for 
cutting get some oarted; there is a quantity within easy 
distanoe of you, and that is the Common Bracken. It is 
dean, warm, and does not hold muoh water; its colour doe* 
not offend the eye like straw or bay or any such material. 
For y e * n 1 used it for a covering to frames full of soft- 
wooded Heaths and other greenhouse plants, oovering 
over the mate with a good layer, and all used to oome 
through the winter well. It le also a capital thing for 
patting in between Rosm, Winter Greens, end, in foot, I 
TOvering k J*J V6ry Jor * general winter 
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1764. —Persian Cyclamens from seed(C. F. p. y. 
—August ie the beet month to bow seed of these in, but 
if done now, at once, it will not be too late. There le 
nothing like shallow pane in whioh to sow the seed, and 
the soil should be a fine, free, sandy one. The' pane 
should be plaoed on a gentle bottom heat if available, and 
a piece of glass should be plaoed over each pan. The need, 
if full and well ripened and kept moist after sowing, eoon 
germinates, and when the plants are large enough to have 
put forth three leavee each, they should be prioked off into 
5-inoh pots, about a dozen plants in a pot, in a rioh, light 
soil. The pots should be well drained. The plants should 
afterwards be potted on singly as required, and grown on 
in a genial warmth throughout the winter and spring. 

1765. — Radishes for autamn and winter 
(22. F. A.),—For autumn and winter use these must be 
sown at intervale from the beginning of August until the 
middle of September. To produce a crop fit for table at 
Christmas, they must be sown in a frame the first week in 
Ootober—eay in a frame that baa been used for Oucumben 
or Melons—which should be filled to within several inohee 
of the glass with light soil, sow the seed not too thiokly, 
protect from birde, and give plenty of air when the 
weather ie mild. Protect from frost by oovering and 
mnlobing round the frame, and there will be plenty of 
Radishes for salad on Christmas Day. For sowing in the 
open ground in summer and autumn, the White Turnip 
Radish ie good, and Wood’s Short-topped and French 
Breakfast Radishes for the frames. 

1 766. —Propagating Gloxinias (G. P. O.y— For 
ordinary purposes, these can be raised yearly from seed. 
Where unusually fine varieties exist, however, it ie well to 
increase them by outtinge made from leaves. If the kind 
is scarce, a single leaf will make three or four by notohing 
the mid rib at the under side, and laying it flat on a pot 
or pan filled with sandy peat, half an inoh of the top all 
sand, and putting on the surface of the leaf, over each 
inoieion made on the under side, a pebble about the elze 
of a pigeon’s egg to keep the out parts io contact with the 
sand. They must be kept slightly, bub nob too, moist. In 
this way they will form small bulbs in the course of a 
summer; but where the leavee of the kind or kinds to be 
obtained are plentiful, larger bulbs will be obtained by 
putting eaoh leaf in as a cutting, simply inserting the stalk 
end to the extent of 1} Inohes in the soil. 

1767. — StrlklngTHellotropes and Verbenas 
{V. H. 22.).—Both Heliotropes and Verbenas may be pro¬ 
pagated now by means of cuttings, and some may be put 
In up to the end of the month with a fair chance of suc¬ 
cess. Later than that, however, a good brisk artifloial 
heat would be required to strike them in, and unless there 
Is beat at command all winter it is not well to strike cut¬ 
tings so late in the autamn. If a few good stock-pots of 
either plant can be got to stand through the winter plenty 
of cuttings can be taken from them in the spring if plaoed 
in warmth. The outtinge putin now should be made from 
stout growth that is not flowering, and the soil used 
should be ordinary light pottiog soil, having on the sur- 
face, 1 inoh in depth, an admixture of one-half sharp, 
clean sand. When rooted, the cut tings will keep well if 
the pots are plaoed on a shelf in the greenhouse. 

1768 —Treatment of Cinerarias (C. O. T.y— 
Attend well to those which are rapidly filling the pota with 
roots, as any deficiency in the way of water will so far 
injure them ae to cause the lose of their lower leavee, and 
wnen that happens, however well flowered they may be, 
they lose half their beauty. Let the plants be looked over 
every ten days or so, in order to see that green-fly does 
not get a lodgment on them, or a like lose of leaf will be 
the result. If the plants be fumigated with Tobaoon to 
destroy aphides, it should be done lightly, or the foliage 
will be liable to injury. The safest course is to watoh 
oloaely, and immediately a plant is affected with either 
green-fly or thrips to dip it in Tobacoo-water, a supply of 
which, ready for use, should always be at hand in every 
garden, large or email, espeoially during spring and 
summer, when these insects oome to life quickly. 

1769.— Is our climate deteriorating? (Char. 
Turner).— You ask a very serious question, and back it 
up with some assertions; but I do not think there is muoh 
in your arguments. Years ago the inhabitants of these 
ielee generally did nob know the taste of Black Hamburgh 
and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes, and the Grapes that 
ripened out-of-doors then were thought grand: but they 
would not in all probability be looked at nowadays. The 
Peaches and Nectarines that were grown on standard trees 
would no doubt be in the same category, and other things 
in the same degree. The tastes of people have improved 
much by the improvement in our fruit, and by the wide 
field from which the supply is now drawn. I do not think 
there can be so muoh ohange as you Infer. Our vegetables 
aie much improved, and I think it is more to an improved 
taste than to a deterioration of the climate, as you would 
appear to be fondly imagining.—M. B. 


NAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
lent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnikb Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Bouthampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. W. H.— Cyperns alterni- 

folius.- T. C. M.—l, Centaurea ragusina; 2, Euonymus 

rad loans variegatus; 3, Hebedinium species apparently. 

Send better specimen; 4, Cerastiun tomentosum.- 

Flora.— 1, Onoolea sensibilia; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
3, Polystlohum Wollaetoni; 4, Diplacus (Mimulus) gluti- 
nosus: 5, Send a fertile frond; 6, Phlebodium aureura, 

- Kitterick.—l, Pellam hastata; 2, An Adiantum ; but 

frond too immature to name; 3, A good orested form of 
Adiantnm ouneatum ; 4, Insufficient specimen; 5, Adian¬ 
tum amabile; 6, Adiantum aasimile.- Miss E. C. 

Nicholetts.— 1. Common Yellow Loose-strife (Lysimachla 

vulgaris); 2, Doodia lunulata.- F. A., Longton, Staff.— 

Black-berried Heath or Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum). 

-22. A’. B.,Stockbridge .—Flowering Nutmeg(Leyoesteria 

formosa). Io requires no special treatment, thriving well 
in any ordinary soil.- C. A. M. —Common Yellow Loose¬ 

strife (Lysimachla vulgaris). Waddonia .—Tiger Lily 

(Lilium tigrinum).- B. /’.—Wild Chicory (Cfohorium 

iDtybus); 2, Erigeron aoris ; 8, Yellow-flowered Fumitory 
(Corydalis (Fumaria) lutea); 4, Soabiosa Webbiana; 5, Ana- 
gall Is tenella; 6, Variegated round-leaved Mint (Mentha 
rotynditojla variegata).—t-lf. AT.-Wood Meadow Grass 


(Poa nemoralisX- S. SmdUbridge.— 1, Asplenium bulbi¬ 
ferum ; 2, Adiantum oonoinoum; 3, Doodia lunulata.- 

A. Boyd. —Nephrolepie Buffi. By all means leave It ia 
the house where it is doing so well. T. B.— 1, Southern¬ 
wood (Artemisia Abrotanum): 2, Common Horehound 

(Marrub urn vulgare).- S. Davy. —Campanula pusilla 

alba. Apply to Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N.- A. H. M .—Send again when 

in bloom.-Jf. E. M.— 1, Veratrum nigrum ; 2, Common 

Yellow Loose-Btrifa (Lysimachla vulgaris); 3, Send better 

specimen,- H. W. Lett.— Lonicera Ledebouri.- F. — 

Looks like an Eplmedium ; but very tiny specimen.- 

A. Stannard.— 1. Doodia var.; 2, Nephrodium molle 
oorymbiferam; 3, Send better specimen; 4, Spiraea 
callosa; 5, Ceanothue acurens; 6, Veronioa subsets! lie; 
7, Podocarpus species; 8, Sedum Haworth!; 9, We do not, 
bs a rule, name Roses; but this ie no doubt Gloirede 
Dijon ; 13, Pteris oretioa. 

Names of fruit.— 22. 22.—Apple Carlisle Codlin.- 

Q. —Pears; but impossible to name from such bad samples. 

- W. H. P.— Apple : 45, White Juneating. Pears: 

44, Fondante d’Antomne; 51, Benrr6 de Caplaumont; 
72, Bergamotte. These were all poor specimens, and two 

or three fruits of eaoh kind should alway be sent.- 

Rev. Newton Price.— Apple Fearn'e Pippin.- Sunflower. 

—Grape Alnwick Seedling. - S. Poland. — Plums: 

1, Mitchelson’e; 2, Orleans; 4, Prince of Wales; 5, Green 
Gage. Pear; 3. Citron des Cannes. More and better 

epeoimens should be sent in future.- Little Clacton.— 

Cherry Plum. 

TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

22. Errington. —Apply to Messrs. K. Toope A Son, 

Stepney-square, London, E-22. H .—Send some of the 

ioeeote that have wrought suoh havoc in your garden, and 

then we can tell you what to do.- J. E. P.— Apply to 

Mr. T. S. Ware^Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, 

N.- J. H. IP.—Pinch the leaves of the Cinerarias 

between the thumb and finger wherever the grub is seen 

at work, and so destroy it.- Constant Reader.— We have 

no doubt the boiler in question is a good one, and the 
advertisers would be able to fnrnieh you with all particu¬ 
lars respecting it.- Waddonia.— Do not plant Cabbages 

of any kind on the ground again for a season, and in the 
winter give it a good dressing of lime and soot. “ Club¬ 
bing” is muoh more prevalent in eome seasons and 
localities than in others. Nothing is said about the soil, 
or whether the ground was previously cropped with 

"Greene."- A. 0. Moss.—We know of no book on the 

subject. We have printed your question, and any others 
you may like to send will be duly attended to. You will 
gain more information on plants, Ac., by reading Qar- 
dbn 150 regularly than from any book we are acquainted 
with.- G. M.— "FruitCulture for Profit,” by E. Hob¬ 

day, is published by Routledge A Co., London, and not 

Macmillan A Co., ae stated.- A Would-be Florist.— 

Apply to Doulton A Co., Lambeth Potteries, London, S.W. 

- A Lady Gardener.— The Vines are infested very 

badly with red-epider. Clear off the ripe fruit, and then well 
and frequently wash the Vines over with clean water, 
applied with foroe from the garden-engine. The Ferae 
are smothered with thrips. Where have they been grow¬ 
ing; and how treated? S/unfiower.—The Grape sent, 

Alnwiok Seedling, is a bad setter, and we should advise to 
fill the vinery entirely with Blaok Hamburgh and Foster’s 

Seedling, as these two kinds do so well with you.- 

22. W.A.—We know of no book that treats of the matter.- 

Reginald J. Lake.—Apply to Mr. T. Lax ton, Girtford, 

Bedford ; or Messrs. Lovell A Son, Driffield, Yorks.- John 

Goodwin.— The Tomato, Ham Green Favourite, is a very 
excellent variety tor all purposes. The fruit is only slightly 

ribbed.- J. Reynolds. —Persevere with the washing of the 

Rose with soft-soapy-water. It is the beet thing to do. 
Another season attack the green-fly, which oaueee the flirty 

foliage, ae soon as seen.- F. C. P.— The Christmas Roses 

no doubt require fresh soil. July is the beet time to lift 
them; but it may be done now with care. Replant In a 

good loamy oompoet.- Barry.— Apply at 171, Fleet- 

street, London, E C.- John Casey, Limerick.—Repeat 

your queries, each one on a separate sheet of paper 

and only write on one side of the paper. - IF. 

Poyntz.— The Grapes are evidently in a deplorable state 
from red-epider, rust, and mildew, and nothing can be 
done now to improve the crop this season. Please give 
particulars as to age of Vines and general treatment ? 

Catalogues received.— Dutch and other Bulbs 
and Blower Roots and Daffodil Catalogue. Messrs. Barr 

A Son, King-street. Covent-garden, London, W.C,- 

Spring Flmoei'ing Roots. Messrs. Charles Sharpe A do , 

Sleaford, Lincolnshire.- Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, 

Roses , Fruit Trees, Violas , Ac. Messrs. Dobble A Co., 

Scotland.- Du ch and other Flower Roots, Seeds, Ac. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, 199, High-road, Kilburn, London, N 

- Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Roses, Bulbs, Ac. Mr. 

Charles R. Shilling, Hartley Wintney, Winohfield, Hants. 

- Bulb List.— Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby-street, 

Birmingham.- Exhilntion Pansies. Mr. Win. Syden¬ 
ham, Tamworth._ 

“ Garden lug illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6a. ; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set gf 
volumes qf Tub Gardbk from its commencemeiU to end of 
1890 thirty eight vols., price, cloth, £23 4 i. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
kmmcU is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 5 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.” —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual** for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats ( containing over 9,000) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Pries 
Is.; by post. Is. 3d. 

London: 37, Strand, W.C. 
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1770. -Starting an apiary.—I should be glad of 
advice ae to the cheapest way of starting an apiary ? I 
have one empty wooden hive on Neighbour’s principle 
with no supers in it, or comb foundation. Ought I to buy 
a swarm of bees and feed them for the winter, or invest in 
a new we41 stocked hive ? How much ought I to give in 
either oase, and when should I buy?—A Wouud-bk Bkb- 

KBKI’BR. 

1771. — Syrup-feeder for bees — I propose making 
a wooden syrup-feeder : cracks to be filled with white lead 
with inside painted. Would someone kindly tell me if the 
paint, Ac., would affect the Byrup and harm the bees? 
Would Aspinall’s enamel be better than paint?—W. W. B. 

1204.— A swarm of bees in the roof 
of a house. —I would suggest your cutting 
out with a honey-cutter all the straight combs, 
and tying them in frames 5J inches deep, with 
three tapes in each frame. Discard all drone- 
comb. brush bock all the bees as you cut out 
the combs. When you have filled all your 
frames, place the box containing them over the 
centre of the remaining combs, and pack your 
new hive up warm. Of course, the bottom board 
must be removed previously. The bees will fix 
the combs and probably induce the queen to go 
up. To prevent the bees ever making combs 
whence you cut them, anoint the spot with 
carbolised oil, or brush it with the carbolic 
solution. Let the bees have the same entrance as 
before through the ventilator. Should the bees 
take to the new hive, it will be quite easy, 
during the first hard frost, to place the hive on 
a floorboard on the ground. Feeding may or 
may not induce bees to take to your super. 
Another way may be to put a hive full of 
newly-worked cut workdr-comb over the centre 
of the stock, cover up warm, and place a feeder 
above, feeding very slowly. In the fall, when 
you have removed your stock of bees, should you 
not wish the bees to return, cut out all comb, 
paint with carbolised oil, and stop up all exits, 
putting fine perforated zinc over the ventilator- 
hole.—C. G. V. 


NORWICH. 
WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSES in all Style*. 

GARDEN FRAMES ^VARIETY. 


HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS, 


PATENT DISTRIBUTOR 

Letter received from The Earl of Llsbnrne. 

" S. Wales, June 20th, 1890.—Sir,—Am very well plensed 
with the Distributor; it does its work well, and is a most 
useful invention.—Yours faithfully, LI8BURNE.” 

PATENT SPRAYER 

Extract from letter from Mr. G. Norman. Gardener to 
the Right Hon. the MARQUIS Of SALISBURY. 
"The Gardens, Hatfield House. Hert*, April 20th, 1891. 
—Sir,—I am pleased to report that I consider your Dis¬ 
tributor a very useful Invention.’’ 

PATENT SYRINGE. 

Extract from letter from R. White, Esq., Arddarrocb, 
Gareloch Head, Dumbartonshue. 

"July 20th, 1891.—I consider the 8yringe bonght from 
you one of ihe cheapest and best I ever had. It is espe¬ 
cially good for spraying Odontoglossums.” 

KILLMRIGHT. 

Extract from letter from Mr. J. Young, Head Gardener 
to the Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, London. 

" July 22nd, 1891.—It la the best Inaactioide I have ever 
used, and the cheapest.” 

FEEDMRIGHT. 

Extract from letter from Mr. T. Wise, Gardener to 
F. Tatlor, Esq., Ash Lawn, Heaton, Bolton. 
"Septemher 29th, 1890.—Your Patent Manure haa given 
ua every satisfaction.” 


Of all makes and sizes supplied at the cheapest rates. 
VALVES,PIPES, and TIT TINGS always in Stook. 


OUR CELEBRATED No 4 

CHECK END BOILER 

To beat from 300 to 5.000 feet of 4-lnoh piping. 


TESTIMONIALS and PRICE LISTS on application. 
Retail from Ironmongers acd Seedsmen. Wholesale 
and Retail fiom the STOTT DISTRIBUTOR 
CO., Ltd., Barton Honso, Manchester 


IRONFOUNDERS. STOURBRIDGE. 


POULTRY AND RABBIT3. 


1772. -Rearing young wild rabbits.— Is It pos¬ 
sible to rear young wild rabbits from about three weeks' 
old? I have tried twice, but each time they have died 
after about ten days or a week, during which time they 
seemed to be in good health, but died suddenly In great 
pain, dragging themselvesabouton their sides. The hutch 
they were kept in was about 3 feet by 2 feet, and they 
were let out for a run three times a day. There seemed to 
be no visible swelling anywhere.— Gris-orib. 

1773. — Poultry eating their feathers. — I 
bought two pullets, which were feather-eaters, or developed 
a taste for doing so, and they have taught all my hens to 
do the same. I grudge to put them away, as they are all 
young birds ana laying. They are nearly naked. aDd 
awful objects to look aU la there any cure ? I got Bitter 
Aloes from the druggist, and soaked them in it, but it 
made no difference. I do not know what to do with them, 
as otherwise they are perfectly healt hy, and oapital layers, 
and even though they were killed, they could not be used, 
os where they are bare they are no sunburnt. Will anyone 
kindly give me some advice ?—J. L. 


NO. 7. PLAIN SADDLE BOILER, 

To beat from 100 to 300 ft. of 4-inch piping. 


To heat from 


AMATEUR’S 

SLOW 

COMBUSTION 

BOILER. 


Registered No. 134,440. 
For Greenhouses, Ac., Catalogue free; a 
Price List extant. 


4-in. Piping. 


• Is the cheapest maker of 

GREENHOUSES 

A |E~ in the world, materialsand 

T "VrMjYrtTnl workmanship guaranteed. 

11 | 1 I t ' Pfl TH West Green Horticul- 
TmT nn' ftnMTTnil ill 1 tural Work*. Totten 
Hill U - H 1 )' 1 jpMHham, London. N. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Testimonials from some of the largest nursery¬ 
men in the world. 


PRICES ON 


PRICES ON 


2J APPLICATION 


APPLICATION. 


BIRDS. 


CATALOGUES of all our Manufacture-, including HOR¬ 
TICULTURAL BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES, IRON 
BUILDINGS, POULTRY, and KENNEL REQUISITES, 
Ac., Ac. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH 


Hardy foreign birds.- 

11 Mr. Thos. Turner, 


my answer to 
hardiness of the Gouldian Finch, I have^had 
occasion to visit Mr. J. Abrahams, and he tells 
me that last winter 
mens of this bird out-of-doors in 


client of his kept speci- 
in aviary, 

and that they stood the winter well. Where 
Australian birds have been subjected to the cold 
of our climate, they have not only not suffered, 
but have even appeared to become more vigorous 
in conseciuence. It is well known that Cocka- 
t ids, budgerigars, Zebra Finches, Diamond Spar¬ 
rows, and Parson Finches, will stand the most 
severe weather, and now the equal hardiness of 
the Gouldian Finch is assured, and nobody need 
have any fear of turning it out. I am sorry to 
say my hen in the outside aviary has followed 
the example of the first one indoors, and 1 a* 
died with a soft egg.—A. G. Butler. 


N° I PATENT CHAMPION HLATER & PIPES 


TOOPE’S PATENT 


20b. Complete, 3 ft. long. 

FOR GAS OR OIL. 

The great probh m solved. All dif 
Acuities overcome You can ttvirm 
your greenhouse with a minimum of 
cosL-FENLON A SON, 8, Tudor- 
'street. E.O.__ 1 


Princess Apparatus, 7 ft long flow 
and return piprs, prioo from 25s. Amateur 
Assistant, G ft long floW and return pipes, from 
20 b. Amateur Friend. 7 ft. long, one single 
Sin. pipe, (low and return, price 16s. Burn 
oil or go*. Frame-heaters, Propagator-, Fmni- 
gators, Ac.. Ac. Circulars free. Illustrated 
priced Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


on application or post free. 


Thr lateral Stork in thr World. 

C. T00PE, FRHS., & SON, 

Stepney Square. Loudon, K. 


■"THE SHOOTING over a well-preserved 

A- Estate of upwards of 700 acres, with a good proportion 
of cover, TO BE LET for the *n*son : Rent £IW: 30 miles 
from town Apply to Mes?r*. TURNER, BUDGE, A TUR- 
NKR. land Agent*. Fas*. GriniUad. Basse x 

TAM WORTH KKD PIUS tor Sale.—Sows, 

-*• yelts, *nd young boars. Pure pedigree bred; strongly 
recommended as good bacon pigs, also for crossing purpose*. 
Price and full particulars on application to—BAILIFF, 
Manor Farm. Kingscote. E.O., Sussex. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN : Desi^ 

Views, and Plants. 2nd Ed., with over Fourteen Hun, 
dred Illustrations, 15s. "This work is the finest and most 
oomplete of its kind in the EngUsteOauguage."— Covm Jour¬ 
nal.— London; J. MURRAY, AditU Bnekstl’uaefif T 


TTORACE HUNTLEY, having left Powis 

H Castle at the death nf the late Earl of Powis, is at litarty 
to engage with any NoMeman or Gentleman requiring the 
services of a Practical Gardener. Thoroughly understands 
Pines, Vines, Peachev and other Fruits, Plants of a'l Simla, 
early and late Vegetables : experienced in laying out Grounds, 
erection of Houses, Ac. Age. 45; widower; only daughter, 
age. 21. Highest testimonials. Address —Care of Mr. 
S MITH, The Garden s . Mentmona, L-ighton Buzzard, Bocks. 

■piCHARD SMITH & (JO. beg to announce 

Tv that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac.— St. John's 
Nurseries, Worcester. 


Drr UlWrQ — Catalogue of improved Hive 
DE.I. niTLOl and Appliance*, with drawings and 
prices free.—GEO. NEIGHBOUR A SONS, 127, HighHoiborn, 
W.O. Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour A Sons 
Advti. (n Oahpuwiwo. April to ,T„i y 


tST TO OUR READERS. — in ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers unti 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDENING ILL USTRA TED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the sender of each order should 
bewri ten legibly. Delay and disappointment art often, 
tynwt ias to molest of | f- a Ifm ftt 
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FAWKES’ 8L0W-C0MBU8TI0N 


GREENHOUSES for tlie MILLION 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


H EATINC A PPARATUS 


Most Efficient and Cheapest 
In Existence. 

Requires no sunk Btokehole and no brick set¬ 
ting Will last all night without attention. 
WU1 bum house cinders, therefore costs next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant can stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Enormous num¬ 
bers in use all 
over the country. 

ONLY SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND. 

CAUTION— 

Beware qf ineffi¬ 
cient, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which will not 
last all night. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prieee 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials tor last 
five seasons- 
showing enor¬ 
mous success, 
post free on ap¬ 
plication. 


Complete 
Apparatus 
from 
£4 12s. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS,NT 
Wood Green, London, N., 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. Ovor 15,000 
in use all over the World. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at all the principal Horticultural 
and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARCEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 
THE KINCDOM. 


PEAT-SELECTED ORCHID - 2 6 8 0 37 f 

PEAT-BEST BROWN for Azaleas, 

Rhododendrons. Ac. - 1 6 5 0 22 C 

PEAT-MOULD for Ferns . 1 0 3 0 13 C 

LEAF-MOULD . 1 0 3 0 13 C 

PREPARED COMPOST for potting 1 6 4 0 18 c 

COOD FIBROUS LOAM . 1 0 3 0 14 1 

COCOA-NUT-FIBRE ... 1 3 6 C 

SILVER SAND (coarse and fine) 1 6 

CHARCOAL (nuts and fine). 2 0 

Special rates with Carter, Paterson A Co. 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
Old Shot Tower Wharf, London, S.E. 


C. FRAZER’S EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, Pits, Frame 
Plant Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool 
House3, Ac. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post fret from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES CHELMSFORD. 


ST/WO TO HOMO 


Span-roof Forcing Pits, adapted for growing large quantities 
of bedding plants or for forcing Cucumbera, Melons, Tomatoes, 
&o. Constructed in principals and lights. Painted three 
coats of oil colour, and lights glazed with 21-oz. English glass. 


Unrivalled for Destroying Weeds on 
Garden Walks, Carriage Drives, 
Stable Yards, etc- 

Recommondod by the entire Horticultural Press. 
Supplied to Her Majesty's Commissioners of Works, 
and used regularly at Kcw Gardens, etc. 
Prick— 

Gallon 2/, 5 gal. 1/9, 10 gal. 1/6, 40 gal. 1/4 per gaL 
Carriage paid oa 10 gallons and upwards. 

Used in the proportion of 1 gallon to t5 gallons of Water. 
8oLK MANOyACTDRKRS: Thk 

HORTICULTURAL & AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 

Works: 07 MILTON ST., GLASGOW. 

Caution. — Please carefully note our name., address , 
and trade mark, and do not be deceived by imitations and 
apparently tower prices of inferior articles. Our nuwn- 
factures cannot be obtained genuine at Tunbridge , Kent, 
except from our Agents, Messrs. VViumkk it Wakdlsy, 
Chemists there. 


PORTABLE GARDEN 


FRAMES 


Ljjgs /— H£TAC*n}.t) ^ 

2, ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Quality true teat of Cheapness. 


THE BEST OF ALL WINDOW 
DECORATIONS. 


The most perfect subatitnte for Stained Glass 

More than 6C0 different designs—Floral, Emblematic, Eccle¬ 
siastic, Heraldic, Pictorial, Historical, &c., Ac. 
SUITABLE for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WINDOWS. 
Can be lilted to any glass by anyone following our printed 
instructions. 

PERMANENCY GUARANTEED. 

Album of drrignB, showing colours, sizes, and prioes, by post 
for Is. 6d. Same amount returned in exchange for 
Album at any time. 

R. WATSON &. CO. 

58. QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


For thoroughly portable Greenhouses, made strong, of best 
material*, glazed with 21-oz glass, 4 coats paint, beating 
apparatus and 4-inch piping, staging, and all other fittings com¬ 
plete; securely packet], and carriage paid within 200 miles. 

12 x 8, £20. 16 x 10, £30. 

The sizes are in stock, and could be sent off immediately. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO.. LEIOFST^n 


PATENT SPHINCTER GRIP 

ARMOURED GAROEN HOSE 

PractlcaUy indcstructiblo and guaranteed. 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPHINCTER CRIP ARMOURED HOSE CO., Ltd., 

9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON E.C, 


GREENHOUSES. CREENHUUSt* 


All intending purchasers should call or Bend to the Royal 
Arch Horticolrural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nolnlity, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding die*riot*. The beat and cheapest makers in 
the Kingdom. Catalogues , nos t free, 2 nt Atnpt., 

W. ANDREWS * Co.. jKrCfcultural Builder 
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Sold in Pucketts tid. and Is. each, and in 

Sealed Bags Only. 

7 lb., 2/6; 14 lb., 4/0 ; 28 lb., 7/6 ; 66 lb., 12/6; 1 owt., 20 

CLAY and LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL FORD, LONDON, F, 


Bradford. 
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Length. 

8 feet Wide. 

10 feet Wide. 

12 feet Wide. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

20 feet. 

15 0 0 

17 0 0 

20 0 0 

26 feet. 

■s o o 

20 0 0 

22 10 0 

30 feet. 

20 0 0 

23 0 0 

27 10 0 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM MADAME 
DESGRANGE. 

I have found this fine early kind, when grown 
on the Urge bloom system, very effective for 
grouping, the deep-green foliage being well re¬ 
tained, and the dwarf nature of the plant pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to this purpose. My method of 
culture is a follows : The cuttings are inserted 
the last week in November or early in December, 
using the strongest procurable (there is never 
much difficulty in getting a stock, the variety 
being very free in the matter of cuttings), half- 
a-dozen or so in a 5-inch pot, and placed in a 
hand-light in a cool-house. When sufficiently 
rooted they are potted off into 3-inch pots, using 
the ordinary compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
coarse silver-sand, and placing them on a shelf in 
a light, airy position. There they remain till the 
weather and advancing season permit their being 
placed in a frame outdoors, which, generally 
speaking, is about the middle of February. I 
may here say that though the plants require 
airing freely to ensure a dwarf, sturdy growth, 
care must be taken to avoid cutting winds, and 
they must be carefully covered at night to pre¬ 
vent frost reaching them. I know of no variety 
more easily injured in this respect. The first 
or second week in Maroh they are potted into 
5-inch pots in the following compost: Two parts 
good maiden loam, one part leaf-mould, a 
quarter horse-droppings prepared as for Mush¬ 
rooms, a little soot, and sufficient coarse sand and 
lime rubbish to keep it free and open. They are 
Potted firmly, and do not require another 
shift till the final potting about the middle of 
May, when the same mixture as above is used, 
with the addition of one part to twenty of 
Thomson’s Vine mid plant manure, the pots 
used being 8-inch ones. They are at once 
staked and placed outdoors close together for a 
time, and afterwards arranged in single rows 
along the sides of the garden walks; they 
require no wires or supports other than their 
own stalks. The lateral shoots are rubbed out 
as they appear, but not too far up the stem, the 
reason for which will be presently seen. About 
the middle of June the plants make their 
natural break and almost immediately show a 
flower-bud on each shoot; now if this bud is 
allowed to expand, it will develop into a bloom 
devoid of all purity. I therefore cut the plant 
down 6 inches or so to a point where three or 
four nioe shoots can be seen coming away; these 
shoots will make a foot or more of growth before 
a bud appears; this bud is taken as soon as 
ready and all the other growths rubbed out. 
From the time the plants have filled their flower¬ 
ing pots with roots they have weak manure- 
water three times a week (one part of fresh oow- 
manure and one from the fowl-houses, with a 
little soot, mixed together in a tank and allowed 
to settle), applied at the rate of 1 quart to a 
3-gallon can of clean water. This, with an 
occasional 


Sprinkling of artificial manure in showery 
weather, is all that is required till the buds are 
taken. After this they are top-dressed with 
the same mixture as for ^he final potting with 
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| one part to twelve of artificial manure. The 
strength of the liquid-manure is also now 
increased, and this increase is carried on till the 
flower is half expanded, when it is again reduced 
to the original dose. I never employ forcing 
manures, such as sulphate of ammonia (unless a 
plant is very late), as I have reason to believe 
that they tend to destroy the purity of the 
bloom, also its keeping properties. When the 
plants are housed, about the first week in August, 
they are placed with the buds close to the glass, 
abundance of air given day and night, and when 
the outer rows of florets are expanded they are 
shaded from hot sun with very light shading; 
this preserves the petals from curling at the 
edges and consequent discoloration. J. 


WHITE FLOWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Flowers that are pure-white are in demand the 
whole year round, and in the autumn there is 
the extra demand for harvest festivals and other 
large gatherings that fall in that particular part 
of the year, and in which flowers, and especially 
white ones, play an important part. Some 
plants flower naturally at this date, while others 
may with a little hastening on or retarding be 
had in bloom just when they are required. 

China Asters in several varieties maybe had 
in quantity at this time by sowing seed in 
March in a cold frame, and transplanting out- 
of-doors in May in rows 1 foot apart, and the 
plants the same distance in the row. The White 
Victoria China Aster is one of the best, also the 
pure white dwarf Aster called Snowflake. This 
season they have flowered splendidly, the suc¬ 
cessions! blooms from the base of the plants 
coming on well after the large central flowers 
had been cut out. 

Chrysanthemum Madame Dksgrangf. is a 
beautiful early-flowering variety of this popular 
flower. I grow a supply of it in pots as well as in 
the open ground, so that if the season is late a 
few may be put under glass, to get them out by 
any fixed date, and they open much purer in 
colour under glass than in the open. Old plants 
grown right on without stopping flower very 
early, while those from cuttings pinched in once 
make a good succession and prolong the season. 
Chrysanthemum maximum, a large pure-white 
Ox-Eye Daisy, is a capital September flower. 
If planted in a cool, moist place it will continue 
flowering right through the month, and cutting 
rather increases than diminishes the supply, as 
it sends up sucoessional flowering shoots from 
the base of the plant. 

Anemone Honoring Jobert is a splendid 
thing for cutting, sending up an abundant supply 
of bloom. It delights iu plenty of moisture. 

Dahlias are amongst the most reliable* of 
September flowers, ana have the advantage of 
lasting well in a out state. Amongst the best 
for cutting are Constance (White Cactus), White 
Queeu (single), and Guiding Star (Pompone); 
these give three distinct forma and sizes to select 
from. 

Pelargoniums (doable and single Zonal kinds) 
are very useful, and plants in pots in cold houses 
or frames produce clear white trusses of flowers 
in abundance ; but if exposed to heavy rains the 
blooms decay in the centre. 

Phlox, Herbaceous.— The pure-white, if 
planted in a oool moist situation, flowers later 
than the coloured sorts, and will be in full 


beauty in September. The large heads are very 
effective. 

Marguerites, White. —If old plants are 
planted out in the open air, after they cease 
blooming in spring under glass, they will start 
into a fresh growth and flower profusely in 
autumn ; and there seems to be no limit to their 
flower-producing properties. 

Roses. —Suoh kinds as Niphetos, Boule de 
Neige, and other pure whites are good autumn 
bloomers, especially if lightly pruned after the 
first flush of flowers is over in summer. 

Stock. —Snowflake is one of the sweetest and 
purest of white flowers, and one of the most 

K rsistent bloomers. I have plants that have 
en denuded of flowers several times during the 
summer, but whioh are still a complete mass of 
pure-white spikes of bloom. J. G., Hants. 


PALMS FOR A COLD HOUSE IN WINTER. 

This question is asked by a “ Lady Reader,” 
who has an unheated house opening from her 
sitting-room, whioh, although nice and gay in 
the summer, makes her quite miserable in 
winter, it is so dreary and empty, and she thinks 
some of these plants would live with her ? Prob¬ 
ably they would; but why not get a small 
apparatus heated with oil, or some such contri¬ 
vance, so that frost could be kept out ? How¬ 
ever, in the event of heat not being afforded, 
here are two which will suit you: Chusan 
Palm (Chamaarops Fortunei).—It is hardy in 
this country, but in too many places it is made 
a very conspicuous object of, and gets cat and 
knocked about very much, and its dead leaves 
are left upon it, which makes it appear to be a 
most unsightly plant. However, indoors the 
plant assumes good proportions, and if not 
injured it is very ornamental, the foliage 
being fan-like and deep-green. A plant of fair 
size should be got at first, as it is slow in 
growth, and if not bought at first of some size. 
Ft will be years making any show from a small 

S lant. The same may be said of C. hnmilis, whioh 
i also a very handsome plant, similar in shape 
to the previously named one, but it is more 
spreading, and the leaves are of a glaucous hue. 
There are many others which might be named if 
a little heat were introduced into the structure, 
but I do not think it would be safe to venture to 
recommend them, especially if we are to have 
suoh another winter as the last one was. J. J. 


“Wilson digger.”— In Gardening, Sept. 
5th, page 358, “J. D. E.” recommends a 
“ Wilson digger ” for dividing an Agapanthns. 
Some, of yonr readers may care to know where 
this digger can be got, and what was its origin. 
A good many years back, on crossing London 
on my way to Scotland, it occurred to me that 
my Fern-trowel had not been put in. After try¬ 
ing two shops in vain, I consulted the cabman, 
who said he would take me to a place where 
they Bold everything. The place rather sug¬ 
gested thieves’ implements, but a tool was pro¬ 
duced almost exactly like the “ Wilson digger.” 
Finding this most useful, I had it copied^ and 
gave diggers to special allies. They found great 
favour. One friend suggested that if the builders 
of the second Temple had had the “Wilson 
digger ” they need not have worked with the 
trowel in one hand and a sword in the other, an 
n 
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the digger would have served for both purposes. 
Another friend wrote from Italy asking for one. 
This was impounded on the way, probably as a 
lethal weapon. I suggested to Messrs. Herring, 
of Chertsey, Surrey, to make the diggers, and I 
believe Messrs. Barr & Sons, King-street, Co vent- 

r den. London, continue to sell them.— George 
Wilson. 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Greenhouse. 

The early bulbe for forcing should be potted and 
plunged in Coooa-nut-fibre in some position where shelter 
from heavy rains can be secured during the time roots are 
forming. Rich soil, composed of turfy-loam and old 
manure in nearly equal parts, kept open by a free admix¬ 
ture of sharp sand, will suit all the usual Dutch bulbe 

K tted at this season. Snowdrops and Crocuses will not 
ar muoh heat; but a few pots of both are useful early in 
the spring, though these will do just ae well lifted from 
the open ground when growth begins to move after 
Christmas as if potted now. Ixias and Freest as are o harm¬ 
ing things for pot oulture, and the two associate well 
together in alternate groupe in the greenhouse. Both 
may be potted now in light, rioh soil, somewhat thiokly in 
6-inch or 6-inch pots, plunged in a oool frame for a few 
weeks, and then taken into the warm greenhouse. Hard- 
wooded plants must be placed under oover. Probably 
some of the choicer specimens have been already placed 
under cover. When hard-wooded plants are taken from 
the open air to a greenhouse, even though no artificial 
heat is intended to be used, it is desirable to make the 
change as gradual as possible; therefore, a good deal of 
air must be left on at night ae well as day for a time, that 
the plants may get accustomed to the altered conditions 
without being unduly excited. The watering must be 
oarefully attended to, as the roots will probably dry faster 
at first than when outside. Soft-wooded Heaths may 
require a little sulphur dusted over them if mildew makes 
Its appearanoe. If young outtings can be obtained Heaths 
will strike now under bell-glasses in a cool-house or frame, 
the glass to be wiped dry inside every morning, and the 
outtings kept close and shaded. After a few weeks a little 
fire-heat Bhould be used to hasten the formation of roots ; 
but till the ends of the outtings are callused over with 

R ranular matter they will be better without fire-heat; at 
last, only sufficient should be used to keep out frost. The 
daily wiping of the bell-glasses is very important. With¬ 
out this the cuttings would damp off in the confined 
atmosphere. It will soon be necessary to use fires regularly 
where flowers are required; but it is well to start moder¬ 
ately at first, as foliage which has been made under natural 
conditions will suffer if exposed all at once to a warm 
dry, atmosphere. Shrubs and other plants for forcing 
should now either be bought in or lifted from the reserve 
beds at home and potted. Home-grown Lilacs, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, Azaleas, Spir»as, Deutzias, Dielytras are at 
least equal, it not superior, to those purchased. Pot up 
strong clumps of Violets for room and greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and fill frames to obtain flowers for bunching. Open 
out Cinerarias in oool-houses and frames, and move 
Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, and Scarborough Lilies to 
the greenhouse. The last named will bloom with certainty 
when ripened in the open air. 

Stove. 

Night temperature now should be steady at 60 degs. to 
66 degs, This will suit the great majority of plants in 
amateurs’ houses, and where lxoras aod anything requir¬ 
ing more heat are grown, probably they will be under the 
charge of a skilled plant grower, who will guard against 
the evils whioh usually follow in the traok of high night 
temperatures. These oommonly are an abundant stock of 
insect pests, which, when once established, are difficult to 
get rid of. The moisture used in the stove should be in 
relation to its temperature. Where fire-heat is used freely 
the plants will require more water at the roots, and the 
drying influence of artificial heat must be counteracted by 
a free use of the syringe, or by throwing water on the 
paths, and damping walls, &o. Eucharls blossoms will 
soon be plentiful now. Bouvardias, Begonias, Justicias 
Eranthemums, Plumbago rosea, Pentas oarnea, and many 
other easily-grown subjects, will soon be gay. Gesneras 
of the oinnabarina and sebrina sections are valuable sub¬ 
jects for autumn and winter deooration. These are best 
grown in warm, oloee, shady pits in summer; but must be 
brought back to the stove to flower. Caladiums will soon 
be losing colour, and will require less water. Marantas 
Anthuriums, Dieffenbaohias, Crotons, and Dracaenas will 
furnish plenty of brighuooloured foliage. The Screw 
Pine (Pandanus Veitohi), and the bronze-leaved Aoalypba 
marginata, are useful deoorative subjeots. There is not 
in a general way, muoh potting to do in this department 
now; but I should not hesitate about shifting on any 
young plant that was muoh pot-bound, giving a small shift 
only, and be careful about the drainage, and the watering 
afterwards. It is possible, of course, to oa try on pot-bound 
plants by the use of stimulants, and the cultivator must 
cake his oholoe. Generally, the middle way is best. 
Repot some of the worst cases, and help the others with a 
weak stimulant. Tois house will have to furnish meet of 
the subjects required for room and table deooration The 
dwarf foliage plants—Fittonias, Panicum variegatum, 
Mosees, Ae.—when well grown in pans, oome in useful for 
a ohange. The growth must be dense enough to hang 
over and completely hide the pans. Much in the way of 
room and table deooration will be done with 


Moderate-sized and Small Ferns. 

These should be grown in large numbers for winter 
work. One of the prettiest is the variegated Pteris 
argyrea. There are other variegated forms of Pteris— 
notably, a plain-leaved aod a crested form of Pteris oretica 
called albo-lineata—whioh are useful; but young plants of 
P. argyrea, well done in 5-inch pots, are very serviceable. 
Gold aod Sliver Ferns, whioh can be easily raised from 
spores, are valuable also; but will not b ear the hardships 

* In cold or northern dittrieU the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
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whioh are oommonly inflicted upon plants used in furnish¬ 
ing. Adiantum ouneatum is still a power in the hands of 
the deoorator. A. elegans is a very useful variety of this 
popular Fern. Two grand Adiantums will be found in 
Farleyense and Williams!, scutum and decorum are also 
useful. The Davallias(Hare's-foote) are well adapted both 
for baskets and pots, and without basket Ferns the full 
value of this is not realised. Polypcdium aureum, Lomaria 
gibba, Pteris tremula, Aspidium exaltatum, and Aeple- 
nium Nidus-avis, all of whioh can be easily raised from 
spores, should be grown in quantity. Little plants of the 
small-leaved Ferns are useful, and Adiantum elegans, A. 
gracillimum, Asplenlum foeniculaceum, Ac., should be 
grown in pots to drop into small jars or vases when 
required. 

Window Gardening. 

The winter-flowering Heaths, Erica hyemalis and E. 
gracilis are coming into flower, and if watered oarefully 
will last a long time. They must never be permitted to 
get dust dry, nor yet be overwatered ; but the latter event 
is not likely just at present, as the plants will take a good 
deal of water when coming into blossom. The early Cycla¬ 
mens are nutting forth their blossoms, and Zonal “Gera¬ 
niums ’’ which have been grown specially for winter will 
brighten up the warm, sunny room. The Scarborough Lily 
is of easy culture, and never falls to blossom freely in 
autumn. If amateurs fail with this, they either bury the 
bulbs too deep In the soil, or they do not adopt a ripening 
treatment in summer. If the plants are turned out in the 
open air the middle of July, and left out till the first or 
second week in September, every bulb strong enough to 
flower will throw up one or more spikes. Pot a few bulbs 
I of the single-flowered Hyaointbs, single Tulips, and Nar¬ 
cissi. Freesias may be grown easily in a room. Pot the 
i bulbs now eight or nine in a 6-inch pot. Give a little 
water to settle the soil, and place in a oool, dark cupboard 
for a few weeks; but the moment the growth shows above 
the soil, bring out to the light and keep supplied with 
water. All suoculente, such as Aloes, Cacti, Ac , will 
require less water now. Echeveria retusa makes a pretty 
window or greenhouse plant at this season. Outside the 
window the effeot of the season is visible ; but there is in 
well-managed boxes a good deal of blossom still, and a 
frequent removal of dead leaves and flowers will keep 
things in a presentable condition for a little time longer yet. 

Outdoor Garden. 

New lawns may be made now either by turfing or sow¬ 
ing seeds. If seeds are employed, the work should be done 
at once, to give the young plants a chance to get estab¬ 
lished before winter. The usual time for sowing Grass 
seeds is in the spring, but I have seen lawns laid down in 
September do well when the autumn has been mild, and 
a season is gained by it. As regards laying a lawn down 
with turf, where the water can be laid on, and there is 
pressure enough on the hose to be used, turf may be laid 
any time, in the middle of summer if necessary, as Grass 
will grow if supplied with moisture. The same remark 
applies to the transplanting of evergreen shrubs when they 
are on the place, if well watered the day previous to 
make the soil hold together, so that the plants will move 
with fair sized bails, the plants will do better than if moved 
later, when all is oold and the roots less active. Clear off 
annuals whioh are past blooming, loosen up the soil with 
a fork, adding a little compost it necessary, and fill in with 
Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, and other spring and early 
summer-flowering plants. The stock of rooted cuttings of 
bedding plants should be placed where protection can be 
given should a sudden froet oome upon us; and all things 
are possible in a season like the present. Cuttings may 
yet be taken if the stook is insufficient, but they will have 
to be helped on in heat by-and-bye. Any plants liable to 
suffer from frost whioh it may be desirable to save should 
be lifted and plaoed in pots. If the weather should set in 
dry, it may be neoeesary to give water to late layers of 
Carnations and Piootees, as roots will not form rapidly in 
very dry soil. Prepare beds for Pinks by dressing with old 
oow manure, turning and intermixing thoroughly. 

Pralt Garden. 

The root-pruning of over-luxuriant fruit-trees may be 
done now. Prune half the roots now and the remaining 
half next year or the year following, according to the effeot 
produced by the present operations. Begin far enough 
away from the tree, aooording to its size. Small trees are 
best taken up and replanted. Open the trench deep and 
wide, so as to give room enough to get well under the 
tree, and sever the top roots. All the roots ooming out 
horizontally should be saved— i.e., they should not be cut 
back more than neoeseary, as when laid in again within 9 
inches or 12 inches of the surfaoe, they will make fibres 
the whole length. Ram the soil in firmly below the posi¬ 
tion where the roots are laid; and it will be an advantage 
if some good turfy soil can be plaoed among the roots or 
oloee to their immediate feeding ground. Root-pruning 
should be done by careful men, who feel some interest in 
their work. Careless, indifferent workmen may soon do a 
good deal of harm. Falling Apples, where the disturbing 
cause is the larva) of the Codlin moth, should be gathered 
up dally. Hay-bands wrapped round the trunk of the tree 
near the bottom form useful artificial hiding-plaoes for the 
insects when they aeoend the trees later on, and by re¬ 
moving and burning the havbands in winter many of the 
insects will be got rid of. There is an immense loss from 
this pest every year, and but little is being done to stamp 
it out Look over Strawberries in pots to remove weeds 
and summer Strawberries planted during the wet weather, 
and whioh could not then, in the condition of the land, be 
trodden down with sufficient firmness, should be gone over 
now, and the soil pressed firmly round the plants, and 
always do this with the foot, and then plaoe a muloh of 
short manure round them. This is all that is neoeesary to 
be done, beyond keeping down weeds, till spring. Keep 
down lateral growths on Vines under glass; gather early 
Apples and Pears as they ripen. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make a last sowing of Spinach to come In forspring use 
and sow Brown Coe Lettuoe to stand the winter in the 
seed-beds, or to bring forward in frames if necessary. 
Spare frames may be filled with half-grown or small Let¬ 
tuce and Endive plants any time as they become vacant. 
In many oountry houses autumn and winter salads are re¬ 
quired in abundance, and the open-air plants must be sup 
plemented by those grown from a good size under glass. 
When full-grown plants are lifted just at the approach of 


froet and planted In frames, they oome in well for present 
use, but will not keep like the plants which have been 
grown under glass for a longer period, and are well estab¬ 
lished. Sow Corn-salad to be drawn young during winter. 
Radishes should be sown under glass now. If Cauliflowers 
have grown badly from the early-sowing, sow again under 
glass in boxes in a oold frame, the plants to be pricked 
out when large enough will answer well, and there be no 
fear of the plants bolting prematurely. Cucumber-plants 
that were set out the beginning of the month will now be 
making rapid progress; but unless fruits are required 
immediately, it will be better not to push them on with too 
muoh fire-heat, and not stop the leading shoot too soon. 
Sow teed* of Telegraph for planting later on for bearing 
after Christmas. The fine weather we are now having is 
making its mark upon the outdoor Tomatoes, and if the 
disease keeps away, and the frosts are not destructive, 
there will be fairly good crops of the early varieties, such 
as Conference, Prelude, Ola Red. The foliage must be 
shortened back, and every young shoot rubbed off to throw 
all the strength of the plants into the fruit. Continue to 
earth up all the fully grown Celery. Leeks also will re¬ 
quire attention in this respect. Sow French Beans in pots 
for winter bearing. These will do very well in the Cucum¬ 
ber-house or the Pine stove. E. Hobbit. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The last batah of cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums must 
be got in now, without delay, for if put in very late they 
seldom do much good, and are then never worth the trouble 
they cause. Put them in pots—singly, in small sizes, if 
possible—or five or six round the sides of 3^-inoh pots, 
and, unless the weather is very fine, warm, and dry, they 
will succeed better on a dry shelf or stage in an airy and 
sunny greenhouse than in the open air. Cuttings of the 
Ivy-leaf and large-flowering varieties may also still be got 
in, if done at onoe, but they ought to have been taken last 
month, and be rooting, or already rooted, by this time. 
Cuttings of Double Petunias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, and 
others inserted some time ago in a hot-bed, must be 
hardened off a little before being potted singly. But I 
believe it to be a great mistake to keep a lot of stuff of 
this kind through the winter, especially in town gardens 
and where the glass aooommodation is limited. A good 
autumn-struck batch of the best Zonals, for bedding and 
pot-culture, is a necessity, of course, but from a few good 
stook plants of Fuchsias, double Petunias, Heliotropes. 
Marguerites, eta, hundreds of outtings may be taken and 
struck in the spring, and all such things as Verbenas, 
single Petunias. Lobelias, eta, are much better raised 
afresh from seed each spring. In this way the greenhouse 
is rendered available for a nice lot of Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and others, which, with early and late Hya¬ 
cinths, Narcissi, and Tulips, will keep it gay and sweet 
throughout the entire winter and spring, instead of being 
a mere store-house for bedding plants. Large-flowering 
Pelargoniums that were cut book some time ago should 
be shaken out and repotted as soon as an inch or two ot 
fresh growth has been made. Trim up the roots a little ana 
put them into pots no larger than will hold them comfort¬ 
ably, draining well, and using some nice sandy loam, with 
a little leaf-mould, the whole made quite firm. These 
plants must be kept drier during the winter than mast 
other things of an evergreen nature, and they ought also 
to stand as near as safe to the glass, and have rather more 
warmth than an ordinary greenhouse. Shifted into 6-inch 
pots in February or March, these old plants make nioe, 
large, well-flowered specimens in June. Chrysanthemums 
are beginning to swell up their buds now, and, if large 
flowers are wanted, these must be well thinned out before 
they get too large. But leaving three, four, or five buds on 
a shoot, instead of one only, produces a much finer mass of 
bloom, and consequently more effective specimens, while 
for cutting also such flowers are far more useful, as well as 
more abundant. Careful feeding is also a most important 
point. Fine flowers oannot be had without It. Chrysan¬ 
themum uliglnosum, now just expanding its elegant white 
Marguerite-Uke blossoms, is a hardy herbaceous plant, and 
one of the most handsome and stately of all autumn¬ 
blooming perennials. B. O. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
\9th to September 26f/». 

Moved Marie Louise and Neapolitan Violets to frames. 
Old Melon-beds are generally utilised for these, the soil 
being forked over, aud a good dressing of leaf-mould 
added, the whole being blended together. The Violets are 
taken up with balls and planted in the frames from 9 inches 
to 12 inohes apart, the soil being pressed firmly around 
the roots ; bur, the orowns are kept well up, and the plants 
are watered afterwards to settle the soil. The lights will 
not be placed on the frames at present, ae the more air 
the plants receive whilst the weather continues warm and 
mild, the better. Tread the soil firmly round newly-planted 
Strawberries. The ground was damp when the plants wen 
set out, but the reoentdry weather has furnished an oppor¬ 
tunity for applying more pressure without making the soil 
too dose and hard on the surface. A light muloh of 
manure will be plaoed on the surfaoe in a day or two, and 
this will enoourage root action during autumn and winter, 
and ae the plants were strong when set out, the ebanoes 
are that there will be a good crop of fruit the first year after 
planting. Moved hard-wooded and other plants to a green¬ 
house. Cailas and other plants that, might sustain injury 
om frost have been plaoed in oold pits for the present. 
Spare lights are plaoed over the stock of Pelargonium- 
cuttings at night, as I want to keep them in the open air 
as long as possible with safety. The bouses in whioh 
plants are taken from the open air will be ventilated very 
freely, air being left on at night for a week or two till the 
plants get accustomed to the change. Potted Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, early Tulips, and other bulbe for forcing. The 
pots are stood on a feed of coal-ashes, and will be covered 
6 Inohes deep with Coooanut-flbre in a day or two. They 
are generally left undisturbed in this position for about 
six weeks, when they are taken to a cool-house, and are 
moved on to a warm house in batches, as they are re¬ 
quired to be pushed into blossom. Potted up early-etruok 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink for forcing. About two hundred plant 
are grown in 6-inoh pots for early flowering. They are 
kept outside on a ooal-aeh bed till the middle of October 
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or later, unless frost is expected, and are then moved to a 
cold pit, where they remain till January, when they are 
move! to greenhouse where a temperature of f>0 degs. 
is maintained. Gathered flower-seeds of various kinds, 
including both annuals and perennials. The harvesting 
will be completed in a cool, airy room. Have finished 
top-dressing Chrysanthemums in pots, and have given 
weak manure-water to get size of bud and ooJour in the 
foliage. I am using a little heat now in the late vinery to 
finish off Lady Downe’sand Gros Colman Grapes. All laterals 
are removed as they appear, as late growth is of no value,but, 
on the contrary, has a disturbing effect upon the energies 
of the Vines. The main leaves when healthy will finish 
the work better than soft spray. The pipes are not per¬ 
mitted to get hot, only just sufficient heat is used to cause 
circulation and give buoyancy to the atmosphere. 
Gathered a few of the early Fears and Apples. Root 
pruned several pyramid Apples and Pears whiob have 
made rather too much wood. This work canot be hurried 
over. My plan is to open a trench far enough from the 
tree to save all the best roots. The trenoh is made deep 
and roomy enough to afford room to work in. The soil 
is then worked back with the fork, and the roots oare- 
fully lifted and brought up nearer the surface, where they 
are spread out evenly, and in the case of several old trees 
fresh soil was placed for the roots to work in. The bed of 
soil beneath the roots was rammed down firmly to prevent 
setting as far as possible. Took advantage of fine weather 
to stir the soil among growing crops in the kitchen garden, 
raking the weeds off where too large to die. Earthed up 
Celery and Cardoons, wrapping hay bands round the latter 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

EVENING PRIMROSES (CENOTHERAS). 

The popular name of Evening Primrose has been 
given to this family because one of the com¬ 
monest members of it opens its flowers late in the 
day, and they are seen to the best advantage in 
the evening or early morning hours. This 
peculiarity, however, does not attend all the 
members of this fine family, many of which, 
beautiful though they are, are sadly neglected 
in gardens. The popular plant to which we 
apply the name of Evening Primrose is Oenothera 
biennis, and, as the second name implies, it is a 
biennial—that is to say, it flowers the second 
season after raising and perishes after flowering. 
But in addition to this kind there are others of 
a true perennial character, most enduring, long 
lasting, continuous blooming, hardy plants, and 
of these I propose to say a few words of praise. 
The family, as a whole, is an important one, 
and to those who like to make special features 
in their gardens with particular families of 



Narrow-leaved Evening Prmrose ((Enothera riparia (linearis). 


to aid in the blanching. Planted spare frames with half- 
grown Lettuces and Endives, to be prepared with a winter 
supply in oase of bad weather. 


Striped Maize for room decoration. 

—Most graceful and handsome are these plants, 
and few things can excel them (when well-grown) 
for decoration, their long leaves hangingover like 
a waterfall; these are surmounted by a handsome 
feathery spike of bloom, which reaches a height 
of o or 6 feet. They require large pots, and the 
seed should be raised on a hot-bed early in the 
year, and potted off into Bmall pots when about 
3 inches high. They will soon grow rapidly, 
and should have two liberal shifts in the course 
of the spring, a 12-inch pot not being too large 
to grow a handsome specimen in. Rich soil, too, 
is necessary, old stuff from hot-beds, loam, soot, 
and sand, will grow them well, and they may be 
top-dressed with advantage when they show 
bloom, or watered once a week with liquid- 
manure.—J. L. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive for engraving any sugqteliqe or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plaints or garden $ 
a pieturesqv* ohsmater. 
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hardy plants thisone can be highly recommended, 
as its different members all easily blend into a 
variety of charming associations, and are 
adapted to adorn varied positions. The tallest 
member is the common Evening Primrose, but 
it is needless to say anything concerning it, 
because it is so far surpassed by 
Lamarck’s Evening Primrose (CE. Lamarck- 
iana), that anyone would grow this last- 
mentioned kind in preference. It is easily raised 
from seed sown out-of-doors in June, and the 
plants transplanted to flowering positions in 
autumn—in fact, when it has once been raised, 
bloomed, and has seeded, it will sow itself, and 
there need never be any further trouble concern ing 
obtaining plants, as, if they spring up where not 
wanted they can be transplanted elsewhere, and 
if they stand they are the finer in consequence of 
having never been disturbed. A plant of this 
species well branched, and 6 feet in height, is a 
glorious picture in the dusk of an early summer 
evening, and it is perfection when the garden is 
most enjoyable when we stroll round it after the 
heat and labours of the day are past and over ; 
nor does it demand highly cultivated beds and 
borders. It is a charming plant to naturalise 


in open spots where there is not much Grass, or 
upon shrubbery margins where, if backed up by 
dark evergreen shrubs, it has a very striking 
effect. In good soil the flowers, which are of a 
clear, soft, yellow colour, are often as much as 
4 inches across. (E. fruticosa is one of the fine 
border species that opens out its profusion of 
bright-yellow flowers to glow in the midday 
sun. It is a thoroughly hardy perennial, grow¬ 
ing about 2 feet high, producing from a tuft 
many shoots, all of which branch and flower 
freely for half of their length. There is a garden 
form of it having the additional name of major, 
because it is a little larger and finer in the bloom. 
Somewhat similar in habit, but not growing 
quite so tall and more branching, is a kind 
which I grow under the name of 

CE. Y oungi, but which exists in gardens under 
two or three different names, and this kind is, 
perhaps, the best of all the yellow-flowered 
species of this type. It blooms long and con¬ 
tinuously, and in a group is a most effective 
plant. It can be increased to any extent by 
division of the tufts in autumn or spring, and 
this should be done at least every other year, 
else it exhausts the soil around, and its season of 
flower is curtailed in consequence. A group of 
young plants raised from cuttings, and planted 
out in spring in fresh soil, grew and flowered 
without cessation for five months. CE. Fraseri is a 
distinct and pretty species, but with me, at any 
rate, the kind I grew under that name did not 
appear truly perennial. The plants were raised 
from seed sown in summer and transplanted 
into the flower-bed next spring. They grew 
nearly 1 yard in height, flowered early, finely, 
and profusely, the blooms being large and of a 
soft yellow colour, but unlike those of other 
species, they faded off to a dirty brown, and still 
remaining upon the plant, rather detracted from 
its beauty. Moreover, after flowering, the plants 
nearly all died. It would not seem to be a very 
desirable species, but a little dwarf kind named 
CE. riparia (linearis) (here figured) richly 
merits praise and cultivation. It grows little 
more than a foot high, and spreads into com¬ 
pact bushy tufts, which throughout the 
season bear in varying quantities little yellow 
flowers. It has been found a valuable plant for 
edging, not only to associate with its own species, 
but in other combinations and arrangements of 
both hardy and tender plants. It can be divided 
to any extent in spring, as the old tufts are made 
up of many shoots, each having plenty of roots 
attached. All the kinds hitherto mentioned 
bear yellow flowers, but in (E. speciosa we have 
a white-flowered species of the greatest beauty, 
and a plant that is greatly neglected from some 
non-apparent cause. In French gardens it 
is largely grown, and often associated with the 
summer-bedding plants, as it is so continuous in 
blooming ; but in England it is rarely found in 
gardens at all. It never exceeds 10 inches in 
height, but it is always compact, bushy, and 
tufted, and in season for weeks and months. It 
bears large white flowers which last long, and 
cease not to be pretty as they fade, when they 
take on a pretty pink tint. It is easily increased 
by division or cuttings. Although a true peren¬ 
nial, it sometimes perishes upon cold or heavy 
soils ; but even in such places the trouble of 
taking a batch of cuttings to preserve it over 
the winter is no greater than that we take on 
behalf of tenderer plants that are not nearly so 
enduring and pretty as is this. Of the species 
above enumerated their best uses are for 

Grouping or massing in beds and borders of 
hardy plants ; but I come now to the prostrate- 
growing kinds, and here, perhaps, are some of 
the gems of the family, and certainly some of 
the showiest blooming dwarf hardy plants. As 
carpets beneath taller, thinly-disposed plants, or 
as edgings, drooping over some high stone upon 
the rockery, or creeping out from bed and border 
upon the walk, and breaking the formal line or 
edge in these and a variety of other positions 
that will suggest themselves to the observant 
and thoughtful, these particular species might be 
grown, and then they would be seen by the score 
or hundred where now they are never seen, and 
perhaps are entirely unknown. Of at least two 
varieties seed is obtainable, and they are easily 
raised therefrom. One of these kinds being the 
Missouri Evening Primrose (CE. missouri- 
ensis or macrocarpa, as it goes under both 
names). It creeps about, one strong plant 
in favourable soil covering nearly a square yard 
of ground, which it effectually conceals and 
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beautifully adorns, as for quite three months it 
continues producing long, tubular flowers, which, 
when fully expanded, are from 3 inches to 
5 inches in diameter, and of a lovely yellow colour. 
They remain open throughout the day, but look 
best in the evening. The buds have a quaint 
beauty of their own, as they are curiously 
mottled with brown upon a light-green ground. 
The flowers are succeeded by fruits, or, to be 
strictly correct, seed-pods that have large 
winged appendages; and these are very strik¬ 
ing, because they become numerous towards the 
end of the .summer. The seeds, however, of 
this species rarely ripen in this country unless 
in the warmest parts. It is, however, truly 
perennial—that is, once raised there isnotmuch 
fear of losing it. It dies away entirely, and noth¬ 
ing is seen of it during winter, not even tufted 
leaves, like other species ; but in the ground is a 
long, fleshy root, which, in the returning days of 
spring, produces buds and shoots from its crown. 
Similar in every way with its trailing habit of 
growth, and a charming companion plant to the 
preceding species, is the Dandelion-leaved 
Evening Primrose ((E. taraxacifolia), so named 
because its leaves so much resemble those of a 
Dandelion that only those who know the plant 
well would recognise it when out of flower. 
Only this last spring one of my men pulled up 
a lot of seedlings from a bed where plants stood 
and flowered last year, thinking they were 
Dandelions, and, knowing the nature of the per¬ 
sistent weed he took them to be, he so effectu¬ 
ally rooted them out that they could not start 
again from the roots, as they would have done 
if only their leaves had been pulled away. The 
Missouri Evening Primrose, as the name implies, 
is a North American species, and thoroughly 
hardy; but the Dandelion-leaved species, coming 
farther south, from Chili, is apparently tender, 
as all the old plants, which flowered so well 
last year, perished during the severe winter. 
The previous winter, as young plants raised 
in summer and transplanted in autumn, 
they survived. This trifling tenderness, how¬ 
ever, is set off by its own readiness 
of ripening seed and sowing itself. The seed¬ 
lings destroyed, as above alluded to, were self- 
sown, so that the prolonged frost, which proved 
too much for the old plants, seemed powerless 
to injure seeds which were lying either upon or 
very near the surface of the soil. This species 
is, perhaps, even more rambling than the pre¬ 
ceding one, and a most charming plant to carpet 
bare surfaces in beds and borders. It ought to 
be extensively grown solely for that purpose ; or 
upon the rockery, hanging over some ledge, it 
has a charming effect. Its flowers are usually 
about 3 inches in diameter, of a pure-white 
colour when first they expand, changing gradu¬ 
ally with age to a pretty pink shade, and they 
are succeeded by characteristic winged seed-pods 


other half-hardy annuals. The best a 
triloba, Drummondi, Veitchiana, od 
bistorta, macrantha, and sinuata maxima. 


joint if plenty of gaskin has been used as a pack¬ 
ing first. Iron borings, with a small quantity 
of ammonia made damp with water, makes a 
cheap and strong joint, but it wants to be 
well packed first with gaskin. If too much 
borings are used the expansion of the iron when 
it gets hot may burst the socket.—E. H. 


1700.— Pansies andViolas in autumn. 

—Seedlings sown in spring will flower in autumn 
and winter till frost comes. I have a large bed 
of seedlings sown last April now quite a picture 
with blossoms. Cuttings rooted 


spring will 

flower later, but there is a vigour about seed¬ 
lings, if the strain 


WALL SHRUBS. 

There are many beautiful wall shrubs that 
are very rarely seen which at this time of year 
produce very beautiful effects, but, unfortunately, 
some of the most effective are not quite hardy, 
and in winters like the last exceptional one they 
suffer, unless means are taken to protect them ; 
but by a careful admixture of flowering and 
foliage plants a continuous display may be kept 
up, as olimbers look far better when allowed to 
mingle together than when too stiffly trained, 
and by using some kinds of an evergreen nature 
the walls always have an attractive appearance. 
The following are sure to give satisfaction, viz. : 

Ampelopsis Veitchi, the best of all beautiful¬ 
leaved creeping shrubs, as it requires neither nail¬ 
ing nor training, and clings to stone or brick, 
when it is almost impossible to get any supports 
for it, with a tenacity quite equal to Ivy, and 


is right, which cuttings do 
not attain. The French Trimardeau, c 
Pansy, makes a very bright and showy 
the autumn when sown in spring.—E. I 
1728.— Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, &c. 

—These may be left out safely in well-drained 
situations, especially if a handful or two oi 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or dry ashes be placed over eacli 
bulb. If the frost is very sharp do not cut 
away the flower-stems or leaves till they arc 


»r Fancy 
mass in 
•E. H. 


(E. aucaulis is another dwarf species compar¬ 
able in many ways to this last-named kind ; but 
its flowers are so much smaller that it is hardly 
worth while to give it a place. The last peren¬ 
nial species to be here enumerated is, like the 
kind which heads this article, a true Evening 
Primrose, because it is at this time that it unfolds 
its magnificent blossoms, and, more than this, it 
diffuses far and wide a most delightful scent, 
like that of the Magnolia. The name of this 
kind is 

(E. MARGLN'ATA. J . 

habit, hardly ever reaching 1 foot in 
making vigorous masses < ' 
above which at even the blooms rise 
These are 

times as much as 3 i 


Flowering-shoot of Magnolia graudiflora (Exmouth variety). (3ee page 389.) 


at this time of year the leaves change to a 
brilliant scarlet colour, and remain in 
that state until the frost causes them to 
finally drop off. Ceanothus azureus is one 
of the most beautiful of all wall shrubs, being 
covered at this time of year with spikes of 
bloom of a lovely azure-blue. It will repay for 
a little protection in winter. Bignonia radicans 
is a very effective and distinct olimber, and 
looks best if closely spurred in at the winter 
pruning and allowed to grow entirely unpruned 
all the summer. The shoots hang down very 
gracefully and bear large terminal bunches of 
deep-crimson flowers. 

Escallonia macrantha makes a capital cover] 
ing for rather low wadis or the base of high ones, 
and is covered all through the late summer 
months with dark-red bunches of flowers. 
Variegated Ivies (Hedera) are invaluable for 
winter effects, and they are not in the least in¬ 
jured by light-growing creepers over-running 
them in summer. The beautiful white and yel¬ 
low-blotched leaves mix extremely well with 
any kind of flowering creeper. Honeysuckles 
are such beautifully-scented flowers that they 
are sure to be appreciated at any time of year. 
The Trumpet Honeysuckles are very useful for 


opinion the advantage of taking them up, ex¬ 
cepting in the case of very heavy soil, is 
exceedingly questionable. Cut them down as 
soon as you please—it will not injure them at 
all. If the surface of the ground is dressed with 
decayed stable-manure and lightly forked over 
in the spring the blooms should improve, or at 
any rate the flower-spikes should increase 
yearly in numbers.— A. G. Butler. 

1703 — Golden Feather In winter. — Golden 
Feather may be reduced in size and used for winter decor¬ 
ation, but in the spring it should be pulled up, and young 
plants raised from seeds substituted.—E. H. 

1716 — Iilllam longlflorum.— Do not disturb the 
Lilies. They will be quite safe in the border with a mulch 
of old leaf-mould or manure plaoed over them.—E. H. 


It is of dwarf and spreading 
1 * w ' ' ' height, but 

of deeply-cut leafage, 
and expand. 

at first of the purest whiteness, some- 
" inches in diameter, but they 

become pink with age. V . 

one should have grouped, < 
in t’ 

and gladden us during our 
garden. It is a 
True and endurino perennial, and a most 
continuous bloomer, for young, vigorous plants, 
in fresh soil, often bloom from late in May till 


It is just the plant that 
„ 1, or in an irregular line 

the foreground of some bed or border to greet 
evening stroll in the 


1627.— Leaky hot-water pipes.— If the 

sockets are cracked cement will not stop the 
leakage; but I have stopped leaks in cracked 
sockets, when it was not convenient to cut them 
out, by getting a blacksmith to make a shackle 
to fit over the socket, to be tightened up with 
screws, a plaster of red-lead putfly being placed 
over the crack. I have several houses, the pipes 
fitted with india-rubber rings, and several of 
the joints leaked through the rings not fitting 
properly. These have been caulked with red 
lead and gaskin, and are now as sound as pos¬ 
sible. Good Portland cement makes a good 


i afforded 
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that it ought not to be left oat from the smallest 
collection, and if allowed to mingle with the 

5 olden Honeysuckle the effect is very good. 

asminums, both yellow and white, are the most 
continuous flowering of wall-climbers, and 
beaatifnlly perfumed ; the foliage is of a deep 
dark-green, and very ornamental. 

Magnolia grandiflora is a noble plant for 
covering walls, the leaves being very handsome, 
and when the massive white blooms are freely 
produced nothing can surpass it. The variety 
called Exmouthi (figured on p. 388) is the best. 
Passiflora ccerulea (the blue Passion-flower) 
is a splendid climber. It looks best spurred 
in close in winter, and then the long 
pendent branches allowed to grow quite natur¬ 
ally all the summer. They will be studded 
along their whole length with beautiful flowers, 
and later on with golden egg-shaped seed-pods 
that are very handsome in the autumn. Passi¬ 
flora Constance Elliott is the exact counterpart 
of the older kind, ccerulea, only that the flowers 
are white. I find it quite as hardy as the former, 
and a very desirable addition to the list of wall- 
climbers. J. G., Hants. 

1720 — Clematis coccinea —This plant 
requires no special treatment in order to induce 
it to grow and flower freely, as with me, planted 
in warm, loamy soil, it grows to the height of 
10 feet each year, and blooms continuously for 
three months. I imagine, however, the informa¬ 
tion given by the querist supplies the reason of 
non-success. It is highly probable that the 
plant is robbed at the root if flourishing plants 
of two such vigorous Clematises as Jackmani 
and Flammula are within 3 feet on either side 
of it. If possible, remove it to another spot and 
encourage it with some good soil, choosing a 
warm and sunny site. It is a plant worthy of 
taking trouble with to establish and grow well.— 

1735.— Clematis not flowering: pro¬ 
perly. —It is not difficult to explain the cause 
of the Clematis not flowering more freely. You 
prune it too much. The variety you have is one 
of those that flower on the previous year’s shoots, 
so that when you cut it down you take away the 
growth that would flower if left alone. Next 
winter cut off about 2 feet of the top of each 
shoot, and let the other remain. Any young 
growth that the plant may make next summer 
should be carefully preserved, and when it is too 
much crowded some of the oldest growth may be 
cut away altogether.—J. C. C. 

1697.— Hardy creepers for a shaded wall.— 

Ivits in \ariety, and Virginian Crete pent (Ampelopsls), 
lnoluding the best of all, A. Veitohi, ate among the best 
creepers for shady walls. Cotoneasier Simonsi and 0. 
microphy 11a will also be a success. They may be planted 
dow if purchased lu pots, or wait till next month, or else 
plant in spring.—E. H. 

- Ivies, Virginian Creepers (ths small-leaved, close- 

clinging variety known as Veitchi is the best), the wild 
Clematis Vitalba (or Travellers’ Joy), and Honeysuckles In 
variety, are the best creepers for a shady wall. Plant in 
October or March.—B. C. R. 



THB KITCHEN GABOON. 

SEASONABLE KITCHEN GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The shortening of the hours of sunlight reminds 
us that we must make preparations for the 
approaching winter, for, although it may hold 
off longer than it did laet year, when we had 
exceptionally severe frost in November, it is not 
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safe to defer any of the preparations, lest we be 
caught napping ; and gardening work Bhould 
always be kept well up with the season. The 
operations now claiming attention are the 
Lifting and storing ok Potatoes, and for 
this work every fine dry da^ should 
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until the crop is safely stored. We have in this 
locality a splendid crop, but the dread disease 
has lately made its appearance, happily very 
late in the season ; but great care should be 
taken in storing not to put away any that are at 
all affected with the good ones. If possible, they 
should be spread oat in flat baskets or boxes 
rather thinly for a short time before being put 
together, and again carefully looked over, so 
that every affected tuber may be pioked out, 
for, owing to the exceptional fall of rain in 
August, the tubers are very much in need of a 
good drying before finally storing. 

Cabbage-plants for the main spring crop 
should be got oat at once, and land cleared of 
Potatoes may be manured and planted imme¬ 
diately, as they stand a muoh better chance of 
resisting a severe winter if well established at 
the root before frost sets in. The best sorts for 
small gardens are Early York, Wheeler’s 
Imperial, and Early Rainham. 

Winter Greens of all kinds, Broccoli for 
spring, Ac., should be frequently hoed in dry 
weather, so as to get the soil quite clean before 
winter comes on. A good bank of earth drawn 
to the stems is a great protection in winter. 

Spinach for winter and spring, if not already 
sown, should be done at once, and those crops 
that are up should be surface-stirred and weeded 
in the rows, and thinned out, so that the plants 
have space to form large leaves. 

Sfiallots and Garlic and spring-sown Onions 
should be pulled up when the growth is com¬ 
pleted, ana laid out on mats or boards to dry 
before storing for winter, and be frequently 
turned over on dry days. 

Tomatoes are a better crop out-of-doors than 
could have been expected from the late spiing 
and sunless summer. Thinning oat the surplus 
growth and exposing the fruit to the sun's rays 
to ripen, should now be attended to, for if the 
fruit is only fully grown outside, it can be cut 
with the stalks and stems and hung up in warm 
places to ripen, and a supply so kept up until 
Christmas. 

Turnips of all the late sowings should be 
thinned out and frequently hoed, so that they 
may get well advanced before the shortest days 
come on. They are a valuable crop in winter. 

Qelery needs divesting of all suckers and 
small leaves around the base, and then a good 
lot of soil packed around the stems. It has 
lately grown vigorously, as it is a moisture- 
loving crop. Vacant land not needed for any 
other crop will be greatly benefited by digging 
up as roughly as possible, and left in that state 
all the winter. 

Winter Lettuces —If good winter Lettuces j 
are desired no time should be lost in preparing 
a piece of ground in as warm and favourably- 
situated position as possible. This spot should 
be well manured with half-decayed stable- 
manure, and be deeply dug and allowed to 
settle down firmly before planting, which should 
be done about the second week in October. If 
plants have not been already raised they can 
generally be purchased, and good sturdy ones 
should be put out. Two excellent winter Let¬ 
tuces are the kinds here figured, Large Winter 
Cabbage and Green Winter Cos, both very hardy. 

J. G., Hants . 


1655.— Tomatoes ripening.— You do 
not state whether the plants are in the open air 
or in a greenhouse. If the former, you can do 
nothing beyond pinohing out the points of the 
main shoots and cutting back all the leaves to 
the last pair of leaflets, and hoping for a little 
fine, sunny weather. If under glass, keep them 
dry, and if possible apply a moderate degree of 
artificial heat. This has been a very bad season 
for ripening ; but in the absence of fire-heat I 
have recently found the new silicate manure of 
decided assistance in inducing the fruits to 
colour.—B. C. R. 

1698.— Forcing Rhubarb In a Mush¬ 
room-bed. —The simplest and best way of 
forcing Rhubarb is to dig up good-sized roots 
towards the end of November or later, when the 
growth has ripened thoroughly (it will be better 
to wait for this), and plant them close together 
in the Mushroom-bed, or set them on the floor 
in any corner of the Mush room-house and fill in 
the interstices with soil, and enclose the roots 
outside with litter or some non-conducting 
material. Cocoa-nut-fibre will do. It will be 
better not to begin with a very high tempera¬ 


ture at first— 50 degs. to 55 degs. will do. 
Later on Rhubarb will bear more heat. The 
roots should not be cut or hacked about in 
moving them.—E. H. 

1714. —Mushrooms In a Cucumber- 
house —Mushrooms will do well in a Cucum- 
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ber-bouae ; not only the pits, bat every bit of 
floor-space where there is room to make a bed may 
be utilised. The same pains should be taken in 
fermenting and mixing the manure as is done 
when the beds are made in any other building 
or in the open air—in fact, the preparation of 
the manure, next to having good spawn, is the 
main factor in successful Mushroom culture. If 
the house is filled with Mushroom-beds, fire-heat 
will not be required till the weather sets in cold, 
and not then even, unless the temperature of 
the boose falls below 50 degs. The beds should 
be covered, after they have been soiled, with 
long hay or litter to keep in the moisture.—E. H. 

1696. — Mushroom-bed the second year.— 
Under artificial culture Mushroom-beds will nob pay for 
the spaoe they occupy after the first j ear. Occasionally a 
few Mushrooms may be had from an old bed, but not 
enough to make it worth while keeping the same.— E. H. 

1416 -Savins Tomato seeds.—I nottoe in a reply 
to this in Gardbni.vo, August 22nd, page 339. that. 
“ B. C R.” reoommeuds a fine hair sieve. I think if 
“ Nemo ” will spread the pulp over the paper at once, It 
will etiok to the same; let it dry, and wh,n dry fold up 
till required for use. 1 think he will require no sieve ; 1 
did so last j ear, and I believe every seed came up, and I 
bought my fruit that I saved the seed from out of a shop. 

—WATCHMAN. 


ORCHIDS. 


YELLOW FRINGED ORCHIS (HABEN- 
ARIA CILIARIS). 

This is an old hardy, terrestrial Orchid, having 
been introduced into our gardens nearly a hun¬ 
dred years ago from Canada and the United 
States of America. The plant, daring the last 
half a century, has been extremely rare, and I 
was much pleased to receive from “ Miss E. 
Currell,” in Kent, a flower-spike of the same 
for recognition ; the only regret which I had 
was its not being in sufficient preservation for 
drying. Let us hope that another season she 
may have more spikes, and will be able to send 
me one. It is a great beauty, and amateurs 
should be encouraged to grow these lovely terres¬ 
trial Orchids, whose charms far surpass, I think, 
a “Geranium” or a Calceolaria, or almost any 
other of the fashionable plants. These Orchids 
are not popular because they have a reputa¬ 
tion of being hard to grow, but there is no diffi¬ 
culty about them, Baving in the first planting, 
and in this respect the ground should be taken 
out and made up with material which they like, 
and there will be little or no more care required, 
saving the looking for insects or other injurious 
pests. The present plant, H. ciliaris, being a 
native of Canada and the northern Darts of 
America, is a hardy plant in England, and I 
wonder that it has not become naturalised in 
this country. Anyone having friends and rela¬ 
tives in its native country should be taught to 
distinguish it, and to oollect the tubers in the 
proper season and send them to England, for 
the purpose of decorating the wild gardens 
here. The plant in question is a perennial, dying 
down every autumn, and thus lyiDg dormant 
through the oold winter months. Its growth is 
erect, attaining to a foot in height, the leaves 
being lanceolate, acuminate, diminishing up¬ 
wards till the upper ones become quite linear- 
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lanoeolate, a rich bright • green in oolonr. 
The raceme is terminal, and contains from 
twenty to forty flowers of a nice deep-orange- 
yellow, the lip being fringed with long hairs, 
whence comes the name ciliaris—furnished with 
a fringe. This Habenaria grows naturally in 
meadows and moist places, and therefore re¬ 
quires similar positions at home here ; the ground 
should be drained, or, at any rate, it should not 
hold water, for in such places the tubers would 
rot. The soil should be made up with a mix¬ 
ture of loam and leaf-mould, to which may be 
added some peat, sharp sand, and a little cow- 
manure. The tubers should be planted about 
8 inches or 9 inches deep, and all will be well. 
In the planting of the tubers of thiB plant, and, 
indeed, any others, I like to prevent any heavy 
rains from falling direct upon them, and, there¬ 
fore, recommend the surface of the ground to 
be covered in some way at first should a spell of 
wet weather set in ; and the best manner of 
covering the ground is to turf it over. 

Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM BIFOLIUM. 

I often go back in memory many years, and find 
some plant that has been neglected, and put on 
one side and forgotten. Such were my thoughts 
when last I saw the Very fine lot of this Orchid 
flowering in Mr. Sander’s Nursery at St. 
Albans. It is now about eighty years ago that 
the Messrs. Loddiges first received this plant 
from a gentleman who brought it from Monte 
Video, and it flowered during the greater part 
of the voyage home, and this was before the 
shortening of the journey by steam. Orchids 
at that time of day were not credited with 
inhabiting such temperate regions as exist about 
the oapital of Uruguay. The months of June, 
July, and August are the winter months there, 
during which time it is rough weather, and the 
winds are keen, the summer being hot and 
humid, so that for a long time its native habitat 
was doubted; in fact, the plant was credited 
with having come from some part in Brazil for 
a very long time. This Onoidium, however, 
thrives well under cool treatment, and it is one 
of the very prettiest plants for late summer 
blooming imaginable, being equally as gay and 
brilliant then as the O. varicosum is in the 
winter-time, especially the variety known as 
bifolium majus, which differs from the typical 
plant in producing flowers of a large size. It 
grows well in a Teak-wood basket, planted in 
some good peat fibre and Sphagnum Moss, which 
should be well drained, as it likes an abundance 
of water during the growing season. In the 
winter the plants should not be kept sufficiently 
dry to cause them to suffer ; this was the cause 
of this Orchid losing favour, I believe. It was 
dried up to such an extent that it could only 
drag through a miserable existence, and it never 
then presented a good appearance. When in 
perfect health the ovate pseudo bulbs, which 
support the leaves in pairs, are of a bright, 
shining green, the whole plant being some five 
inches or six inches long ; the spike grows about 
nine inches in length, is erect in hekbit, bearing 
several of its golden-yellow flowers, which are 
large for the size of the plant; the sepals and 
petals are yellow, blotched and dotted with 
bright-brown or reddish-brown. The lip is 
broad and flat, the colour being rich, golden- 
yellow, without spots of any kind, but towards 
the base of the claw are numerous spots and 
tubercles of a bright, reddish-brown, it is very 
free in flowering, and it may be grown oool, so 
that that is an additional recommendation to 
the small amateur, but it is a fine old plant 
which I would recommend everyone to aad to 
his collection, be it large or small. 

Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM NEMORALE MAJUS, 

I recently saw a plant of this remarkable 
species flowering in a small collection in an 
amateur’s garden, which shows that if treated 
rightly it is a very free-flowering Orchid, whilst 
of the beauty of its blossoms there cannot be two 
opinions. The plant in question oftentimes is 
called E. verrucosum, but it is a mistake. The 
plant of E. nemorale majus in question was 
growing upon a blook of wood, the same upon 
which it had been attached to in its native 
country, and was bearing three spikes of bloom, 
and each growth whioh it had made was producing 
spikes of flowers, apd 'although thes a were only 
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about 18 inches long, it presented a very fine 
and handsome appearance. I have seen this 
Orchid with spikes 2 feet and 3 feet in length, 
and bearing between forty and fifty flowers, 
these flowers being each some 3 inches or more 
across; the sepals and petals are of a soft and 
delicate rosy-mauve, the large three-lobed lip 
being slightly darker, with streaks of violet and 
white near the base. The flowers last in beauty 
a month when fully expanded, so that here is a 
plant that endures well and thrives during the 
summer months without any fire-heat, but yet 
it would be fallacy to call it a green¬ 
house Orchid. This Epidendrum gets the 
character of being difficult to manage, but if 
the proper conditions are given it I do not 
think there is anything that need deter anyone 
from attempting its cultivation. It is found 
growing in Mexico in the province of Oaxaca, 
and it must never be subjected to strong fire- 
heat. It grows upon the stems and branches of 
trees in its natural habitat, and under these con¬ 
ditions I have always seen the plant doing best 
when cultivated. It commences to grow after 
flowering has ceased, and it should have a 
moderate quantity of water to its roots, and 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. Too 
much water to the roots, if it cannot quickly 
drain away, is very apt to rot them and cause 
great mischief, but it does not want drying up 
much ; indeed, very little rest is necessary to 
the plant. It requires plenty of air and light, 
shading being only necessary during the hottest 
part of the day when the sun is most powerful. 
The temperature may be allowed to fall to 
50 degs. in the winter-time, and during this 
period just moisture enough should be kept in the 
air to keep the plants happy and comfortable. 
This Orchid likes a little extra warmth juBt at 
the time its flower-spikes begin to move, and 
this greatly assists them in producing fine 
blossoms. This plant, as may be supposed, 
starting into new life after flowering, has not 
finished its growth when winter sets in, and so 
it continues to grow on through the dull months 
andfinishesit upin spring, when the bloom-spikes 
appear, and the flowers open in the summer and 
autumn, forming then one of the most beautiful 
and attractive objects of the whole Orchid- 
family. Dividing plants of this Epidendrum 
is very injurious to them, as they do not appear 
to like being disturbed, so I would advise any¬ 
one not to indulge in too urgent a manner in 
this hobby of obtaining increase. 

Matt. Bramble. 


PLANTING FRUIT-TREES AND ROSES. 

1740.—As near as I can gather from the in¬ 
formation you send, it appears you have ample 
space to grow all you want, but the form of the 
garden is against any sort of systematic arrange¬ 
ment. At present the vegetable department 
appears to be nearest the house, which is not 
right if you wish to make your garden as agree¬ 
able in appearance as you can. The bulk of the 
fruit-trees should be nearer the residence. 
Dealing with the wall first, it appears to me that 
you ought to grow something more valuable than 
Currants on it, but not knowing the height of the 
wall, I can only suggest that you plant against 
it Cherries, Pears, and Plums. Against the shed 
you might plant Joseph de Malines and Winter 
Nelis Pears, or if you prefer it, such climbing 
ptoses asLamarque,GloiredeDijon, andCheshunt 
Hybrid. A Morello Cherry or Victoria Plum 
may do for the west-end gable of the house. 
You will make the most of the space if you 
grow some of the fruit-trees in espalier form. 
Of Apples for this purpose you may select 
Margil, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Irish Peach. 
These are dessert sorts. For kitchen use I 
should recommend Keswick Codling, Cellini, 
Gloria Mundi, Prince Albert, and Annie Eliza¬ 
beth. For growing in the form of bushes you 
may select the following Pears : Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Emile d’Heyst, Durandeau, Brown 
Beurr6, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurr6 Bose, and 
Pitmaston Duchess. Of Apples for the same 
form of tree my choioe would be—Lady Henni- 
ker, New Hawthornden, Rymer, Stirling Castle, 
Beauty of Kent, Golden Noble, Blenheim 
Orange, Lord Suffield, and Herefordshire Beefing, 
The following Plums do well grown in the 
form of large bushes : Early Prolific, Victoria, 
Orleans, and Magnum Bonum (white and red). 
With regard to Roses, I give you the names of 
twelve Hybrid Perpetuals that do well 


dwarfs or standards: Alfred Colomb (red), 
Boule de Neige (white), Centifolia Rosea (rose). 
Captain Christy (pale-flesh), Duchess deVallom- 
brosa (pink), Duke of Edinburgh (bright-red). 
La Franoe (rosy-lilac), Merveille de Lyon (white, 
shaded pink), Prince Camille de Rohan (maroon), 
Magna Charta (bright-pink), Ulrich Brunner 
(cherry-red), and Mme. E. Verdier (carmine). 
Some good Teas will be found in Marie Van 
Houtte (cream), Mme. Falcot (apricot), Comtesae 
de Nadaillac (rose), Mme Lombard (red), Mme. 
Eugenie Verdier (deep-fawn), Graoe Darling 
(tinted-rose), Perle des Jardins (yellow). Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone (pink). Princess of Wales 
(rosy-yellow), Innooent£ Pirola (white), and 
President (rose). J. 0. CL 

ROSES. 

AUTUMN-FLOWERING ROSES. 

Roses have by no means done well with me this 
year, and, so far as I have seen, my case has been 
no exception to the rule. True, some of the 
earliest varieties did fairly well, but even these 
were late and far from being up to their usual 
standard. The same, too, may be said of those 
varieties which bloom during the autumn months. 
Some years we get an unusually fine display of 
Roses at this season, but such cannot be said of 
them this autumn, at any rate. The cold, wet 
weather which characterised the month of 
August was very much against autumnal Roses, 
and particularly so in late districts. Still, a 
few, I notice, are producing flowers, and it may 
be of interest to refer to the best of them that 
bloom under such adverse circumstanoes. Among 
the 

Hybrid Perpetuals, Duke of Albany is be¬ 
having remarkably well with me. This is a very 
fine Rose of a vivid crimson colour, and, accord¬ 
ing to my experience, a most profuse bloomer. 
Ella Gordon is another grand autumn Rose, 
not so well known as it might be, and the same 
may be said of Ferdinand Chaffolte. Both these 
Rosea are of good appearance and brightly 
coloured. Crimson Bedder, too, is a capital 
Rose, blooming late in the season, while the 
same character must be given to Charles Darwin. 
The latter I have found one of the very best 
Hybrid Perpetuals for late flowering. The old 
and popular General Jacqueminot also makes a 
grand display during a fine autumn, if the shoots 
are cut back about the end of July, and among 
the light-coloured varieties the superb La France 
not unfrequently produoes a few nice delicately- 
tinted blooms. The merits of Lord Baoon, a fine, 
dark Rose, must not be overlooked, and Miss Has- 
sard, a beautiful flesh-coloured variety, has just 
claims for a place in this category, it being a 
very free autumnal bloomer. Queen of Queens, 
too, one of the best of pink Roses, is a capital 
late-flowering variety, while scarcely less must 
be said of Mme. de Cambaceres, a grand old 
Rose, and one of the best for town gardens. 
No doubt there are other kinds which will 
flower well at this time of the year if out back, 
but the foregoing have proved the most useful 
with me. 

Tea-sceNTed Roses, however, must be re¬ 
garded as the true autumn bloomers. It is im¬ 
possible to say too much in the favour of these 
beautiful flowers ; but it is a matter of regret 
that so few amateurs grow them. Those who 
love Tea Roses in their gardens, whether on 
walls, fences, or in beds, need never be without 
flowers, fit for any kind of floral decoration, 
from June until November. It is frequently 
said that Tea Roses are not sufficiently hardy 
for general cultivation ; but the fallacy of this 
assertion has been proved over and over again. 
Certainly some are more tender than others, 
though of such kinds as Gloire de Dijon, 
Homer, Jean Ducher, Mme. Lambard, Marie 
Van Houtte, Rubens, Anna Olivier, and Hon. 
Edith Gifford, it cannot be said otherwise than 
that they are hardy. The first-named, perhaps 
—Gloire de Dijon—is the hardiest of Robcs, and 
one of the most profuse bloomers. It is the 
first to expand its lovely buff-coloured flowers, 
and it may be found in good condition after 
frost has set in. Oftentimes during the month 
of November have I cut handfuls of charming, 
half-expanded buds from beds of Gloire de 
Dijon Roses, that yielded a wealth of bloom in 
June. What more can be wanted? Then as 
regards its adaptabilities it may be grown as a 
climber, as a standard, and as a dwarf in beds. 

OrigTr aT*ftom 
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In a word, the Gloire de Dijon is the very best 
of autumn-blooming Roses. What has been 
said in regard to these Tea-scented kinds apply 
with equal force to the 

China Roses.— There is no question about the 
usefulness of these somewhat slighted Roses, 
and it is a pity that so little attention is paid to 
their oulture. Anyone who has seen, as I have 
done, large beds of the old Crimson China Rose 
covered with bloom during the last days of 
autumn will no doubt agree with me in saying 
that no better Roses for garden decoration are 
in existence. There are several kinds besides 
the one mentioned, and among these the best 
are Cramoisie Sup6rieure, Old Blush, and Mar- 
gottin. For growing in beds few Roses are more 
attractive than these, and, as a rule, they do best 
on rather warm, dry soils. 

Bourbon Roses are also exceedingly useful 
for autumn blooming ; indeed, with one or two 
exceptions, the majority of these fail to flower 
satisfactorily until the summer is past. The 
well-known Souvenir de la Malmaison is one of 
the finest Roses in cultivation, but it is rarely 
seen at its best until the autumn is well 
advanced. A deep-crimson variety, known as 
Queen of Bedders, is a very free-blooming kind, 
and so is Baronne Gonella, a bright-cerise. 
Neither must the 

POI.YANTHA ROSES 
be passed unnoticed, 
for these are truly 
autumnal bloomers. 

They are mostly of a 
dwarf growth, and if 
used for outdoor cul¬ 
ture should be plan¬ 
ted in small beds, or 
as edgings to the 
other kinds. This, 
it should be under¬ 
stood, does not refer 
to the type, which is 
a climber, but rather 
to the varieties raised 
from it. Of these 
Little Dot (soft- 
pink), Anna Marie 
d e Montravel 
(white), Mignonette 
(rose), Minutifolia 
alba (white). Golden 
Fairy (buff), and 
Blanche Rebatel (car¬ 
mine), are as good 
as any. These are 
also admirably adap¬ 
ted for growing in 
pots. C. 

ROSES IN SEP¬ 
TEMBER. 

As I write in the 

firBt week in Septem¬ 
ber the promise of 
Rose-blooms in the 
open air in the 

autumn is very cheering, only somewhat late. 
The Tea-scented varieties are in a more promis¬ 
ing condition than the H.P.’s ; they appear to 
have recovered from the effects of the cold of 
last winter and are now bristling all over with 
expanded flowers and flower-buds. During the 
past week such varieties as Grace Darling, Dis¬ 
tinction, and Madame Charles have been very 
charming. The delicate colouring of the two 
firtt named during the cloudy weather in the be¬ 
ginning of this month has been most fascinating, 
while the last mentioned Rose has been conspicu¬ 
ous for its long tapering flower-buds, which, when 
expanded, develop into full and well formed 
blossoms of a bright-apricot colour. Less 
vigorous in growth, but still more beautiful in 
the bud, is Ma Capucine, with a richer, deeper 
tone in the same line of colour as the last- 
named. Narcisse is better in the autumn than 
early in the summer. The growth is more 
vigorous later in the season, consequently the 
flowers are larger. The shoots, unfortunately, 
are somewhat weak at all times, but the flowers 
are so freely produced and their colour is such a 
charmingly dear creamy-yellow that no one fails 
to admire them. Madame Lambard is always 
bright and beautiful with a boldness in the car¬ 
riage of the flowers that is wanting in many 
varieties of this section. -Madame He ate will 
remain i favourite for 


delicately-coloured yellow Roses are required. 
The character of the growth is also satisfactory. 
I may mention also Marie van Houtte and Mme. 
Falcot as 

Two INDISPENSABLE varieties for autumn 
flowering. The following are also doing well, 
having been planted two years : Perle de Lyon, 
Francisca Kruger, Aline Sisley, Madame A. 
Etienne, Viscountess Folkestone, andComtesse de 
Nadaillac. The two last named are superb 
Roses for the open, and should not be omitted 
from the most select collection. As I have inci¬ 
dentally remarked, the Hybrid Perpetualsare late 
this season in expanding their autumn flowers, 
and what is unusual at this time of year the 
dark Roses now open, or opening, are in num¬ 
bers proportionately in advance of the light 
ones. There cannot, I think, be any mistake, 
but that many of the varieties are more 
thoroughly Perpetual this year than they have 
been for some seasons past. I could name 
several, notably, Marquise de Castellane, 
Madeline, Jules Finger, and Eugene Appert that 
are showing many more flower-buds than they 
generally do in the autumn. I think the showery 
weather we have had this summer is sufficient 
to account for this—at any rate, the quantity of 
flower-buds now showing is, according to recent 
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experience, in excess of what we are accustomed 
to see in the west of England at the same date. 
Even Her Majesty asserts her rights in greater 
force than ever as a Perpetual Rose, for I have 
a single plant showing seven buds, while 
Gloire Lyonnaise has been in flower nearly all 
the summer. Ulrich Brunner and Mrs. J. 
Laing are, however, in my case disappointing as 
autumn bloomers ; although very good early in 
the season, these two are lagging behind now. 

J. C. C. 

1707. — Sulphide of potassium for 
Roses. —The sulphide of potassium which I 
recommended and myself always use is a special 
preparation, sold under the name of Mildew- 
mors, and advertised in Gardening. It is in Is. 
bottles, each having printed directions on ss to 
method and strength of application. “ J. L. W. ” 
can obtain it from the plaoe above mentioned, 
or any chemist will probably get it for him, as 
one has hitherto always done for me.— A. H. 

1704. — Moving a Rose indoors.- 
“ Solyps ” would find it better to leave the Rose 
alone until next antnmn, so that the buds may 
have the full benefit of the strength coming from 
an established stock. If, however, the plant is 
in the way, it oan be carefully lifted and trans¬ 
ferred to the greenhouse any time after the 
growth is fairly ripe. It is usual to let a budded 


ion. Madame Hcste will 
4>me j^eajr to £Cpr evuffiere 


Rose stay until the next year, as you then get a 
muoh stronger and better plant than could pos¬ 
sibly be the case if the stock was moved.—P. U. 

1699.— Moss on newly-budded Briers.— Mix 
newly-slaked lime and fresh soot into a wash thin enough 
to use with a brush, and yet thiok enough to adhere. If 
the lime and soot are mixed with soapy water, the mixture 
will adhere long enough to kill the Moss and brighten the 
bark.—E. H. 

1647.— Rose-bushes in distress.— Sul¬ 
phide of potassium is used as advised upon the 
bottles at from one quarter to half an ounce to 
the gallon of water. If the growth is young 
when affected—and in a general way mildew 
mostly affects the young growth—the quarter- 
ounce solution will bo strong enough. It may 
be increased to half an ounce if the growth is 
more matured, but it is better to err a little upon 
the weak side, or the tips of the shoots may be 
injured if given too strong. Although this sub¬ 
stance looks like, and probably is, as hard as a 
stone, it is very soluble in cold water, and quickly 
melts. It even dissolves with atmospheric 
exposure. For Roses and most plants I apply 
it with a syringe, sometimes dipping long pliable 
shoots in the solution if mildewed.—A. H. 

1723.— Rose La Prance.— The Rose-tree 
is suffering from weakness, but without seeing 
the plant it is difficult to trace the cause. It is 
probable that the 
soil is too dry, 
owing to its being 
so near the hedge. 
This Rose requires a 
good rich soil and 
not to be allowed; • 
carry more flower 
buds than it can sus¬ 
tain ; you should 
have taken off two- 
thirds of the buds. 
I advise you to do 
so now and to give 
the roots some man¬ 
ure water. You had 
also better examine 
the Boil between 
the hedge and the 
plant to see if there 
are any roots from 
the hedge that reach 
the plant, and, if 
so, cut them off.— 
J. C. C. 


FLOWER BOR- 
DERS. 

The usual way in 
which people gene¬ 
rally attempt the 
cultivation of hardy 
flowers is in what is 
called the *' mixed 
border.” This sort 
of garden may be 
made in a 
variety of ways, 
and its success will depend upon how it is made, 
and scarcely less on the position in which it is 
placed. Frequently it is made on the edge of a 
plantation of trees and bushes, which rob it; 
therefore, while the effect of a shrubbery as a 
background to a mixed border is good, the re¬ 
sult is not, because of the double call on the soil. 
Yet one of the most charming of borders can be 
made on the face of a shrubbery by the condi¬ 
tions always so meeting. The face of such 
a shrubbery should be broken—that is to say, 
the shrubs should not form a hard line, and the 
hardy plants should begin at that line, and the 
shrubs should come out to the edge and finish it 
here and there, thereby breaking the border line 
agreeably. The variety of positions and places 
afforded by the front of a shrubbery is delight¬ 
ful. Even here and there in a large, open space 
one might have groups (see illustration) or 
masses of plants that require good cultivation ; 
but generally it would be best to avoid this 
attempt and use plants which do not depend for 
their beauty on high culture—whioh, in fact, 
fight their way among shrubs ; and there are a 
great many such growths. Many hardy flowers 
require good culture ; oertain others take their 
chance, like an evergreen Candytuft, and the 
large-leaved Saxifrage, and the Acanthus, and 
the Day Lily, the Everlasting Pea, and Solomon’s 
Seal. Of such aa these we should make the bor- 
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der near the shrubbery. A scattered, “ dotty,” 
mixed border along the face of a shrubbery gives 
a miserable effect, whereas a good one may be 
secured by grouping the plants in the bolder 
spaces between the shrubs, making a careful 
selection of plants, each occupying a bold space. 
Nothing can be more delightful than a border 
made in this way ; but it wants taste and a 
knowledge of plants and that desire to consider 
plants in relation to their surroundings which is 
never shown by those who make a labelled 
“dotty,” mixed border, which is the same 
all the way along, and in no place looks pretty. 
The presence of tree and shrub life is a great 
advantage to those who know how to uso it. 
Here is a group of shrubs, over which we can 
throw a delicate veil of some pretty creeper 
that would look stiff and wretched against a 
walL Here is a shady recess beneath a flower¬ 
ing-tree. Instead of planting it up with shrubs 
in the ordinary gardening way, if any more im¬ 
portant plants will not grow in it, cover the 
ground with Woodruff, which will form a pretty 
carpet, and flower very early in the year, and 
through the Woodruff dot a few common 
British Ferns. In front of this only use low 
plants, and thus we shall get a pretty little 
vista, with shade and a pleasant relief. Next 
we come to a bare patch on the margin, cover¬ 
ing it with a strong evergreen Candytuft, and 
let this form the edge. Then allow a group of 
Japan Quince to come right into the Grass edge 
and break the margin ; next, a carpet of broad¬ 
leaved Saxifrage, receding under the near 
bushes and trees, and so proceed artistically, 
making groups and colonies, considering every 
point, and never using a plant of which you do 
not know and enjoy the effect. This border 
plan is capable of considerable variety, depend¬ 
ing on whether we are dealing with an estab¬ 
lished and tall shrubbery, a medium one of 
flowering-trees and ordinary shrubs, or a choice 
plantation of flowering Evergreens. In the last 
case, owing to the soil and the neat habit of the 
bushes, we have excellent conditions, in which 
good culture, as well as an effective arrange¬ 
ment, is possible. One can have the finest 
things among them—that is to say, if the bushes 
are not jammed together. The ordinary way of 
planting shrubs is such that they grow together, 
and then it is not possible to have flowers be¬ 
tween them, nor can one see the true form of 
the bushes, because they are lost in one solid, 
leafy mass. In growing fine things—Lilies or 
Cardinal-flowers or tall Evening Primroses— 
among fairly-spaced bushes, we form a delight¬ 
ful garden, we secure sufficient space for the 
bushes to show their form and habit, and we get 
some light and shade among them. In such 
plantations one might, in the back parts, have 
“ secret ” colonies, so to say, of lovely things, 
which it might not be desirable to show on the 
front of the border, or which were the better of 
the shade and shelter that the front did not 
afford. 


Carnations from cuttings.— Cuttings 
of Carnations may be struck at almost any time 
when shoots can be had in right condition. 
The growths that have been made during the 
summer are much stronger than those formed 
when the plants are indoors, and will make 
stout plants in proportionately less time; con¬ 
sequently, it is well to strike a batch now. An 
ordinary garden frame on a slight hot-bed is the 
best appliance to use. If the frame is deep the 
manure should be raised inside, so that when the 
requisite amount of soil and sand is put on, the 
cuttings will be well up to the glass, so as to 
avoid getting drawn, as it is not advisable to dis¬ 
turb them until they are well rooted. The 
stock Bhould be looked over from time to time, 
to see that the whole are free from aphides and 
mildew. In a comparatively cool summer, 
like the present one has been, there is less 
likelihood of the aphides being troublesome 
than the mildew, which most often makes its 
appearance when the foliage is somewhat soft. 
If either of the pests named is found, immediate 
steps should be taken to get rid of them, or 
much harm will be done in little time.—T. 


1544.— Red ants and plants— Red ants are often 
destructive to soft-wooded plants, such as “ Geraniums," 
&o. They eat the bark round the oollar of the plants, and 
toe plants lose colour and die. Frequent disturbance of 
their haunts and soaking the soil with paraffin-oil and 
water are the best remedies; at least, I have never had 
any difficulty in getting rid of them by this means. 

E. II. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


FRUIT. 

DWARF.APPLE AND PEAR-TREES. 

I think where many fail in securing good crops 
of Apples and Pears, especially in wind-swept 
districts, is in having tall, gawky trees, whereby 
thev think they can make more of the ground 
under, which is often a great mistake, for to 
have anything do well there sun and light are 
necessary, and, instead of attempting to culti¬ 
vate it, it would, in my opinion, be far more 
profitable to sow down to Grass, or plant thicker 
at wide intervals, and grow vegetables or bush- 
fruit between, aB when so arranged the one helps 
to shelter the other ; and the digging to which 
the ground is occasionally subjected acts in the 
way of root-pruning and induces plants of fibre. 
A plantation of these dwarf standards of pyra¬ 
midal bush fruit-trees forms a protection to each 
other, as gales cannot sweep under and over 
them in the way they can when the branches are 
far from the ground, and the heads being low, 
the fruit can be gathered in half the time it 
takes when tall ladders have to be used. These 
dw’arf forms, especially the bush (here illus¬ 
trated) of fruit-trees are especially valuable in 
small enclosed gardens, where the utmost use 
must be made of a very limited space. I think 
all open fruit gardens of any great size or extent 
ought to have a broad clump of Firs planted on 


observant turn of mind will soon learn a few 
wrinkles as to the proper time to gather Apples. 
A good test as to when the fruit is fit to gather 
is to cut one or two open with a knife, and if the 
seeds or pips are brown, and inclined to hard¬ 
ness, then you may rest assured that the Apples 
are fit to gather for storing. Of course, those 
required for present use may be plucked at any 
time, just as they are wanted. Another good 
proof that the fruit is in a fit condition for 
gathering is when it comes readily from the tree 
upon being taken hold of by the hand. If a 
strong pull is necessary to separate the Apples 
from the branches, it is a plain proof they are 
not ripe, and should not be gathered for a week 
or two. The earlier varieties may be gathered 
at once, but leave the later kinds until October or 
to such time as they are ready. Great care must 
be taken in handling the fruit. If required for 
keeping, the Apples must be handled as care¬ 
fully as if they were eggs or hollow balls of glass. 
It is very unwise to shake the Apples from the 
trees and tumble them about as if they were Pota¬ 
toes, as many amateurs do. Every fruit that 
is bruised will speedily decay, and therefore they 
cannot be too carefully handled. Gather them, 
too, when they are dry, and convey steadily to the 
place where it is intended to store them. Very 
few amateurs possess a proper fruit-room, and 
in the absence of this they are compelled to store 
their Apples in a variety of places. It matteis 
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In fruit. 


the exposed sides to form a background and a 
first barrier, as it were, in front of which Hollies 
or Evergreen Oaks should be planted, the two 
combined being almost equal to a wall in pro¬ 
tective power, as little wind or cold can pass 
through, and the heat of the sun is thrown back 
when wanted. If this system of protective 
planting was adopted, together with low- 
growing trees, I think frost and winds would do 
less damage to our Apple and Pear-crops than is 
now often the case. D. 


GATHERING AND STORING APPLES 
AND PEARS. 

There is, fortunately, an abundance of Apples 
and Pears this year in most districts, and it 
behoves all who have good crops to gather and 
store them in a judicious manner. This, how¬ 
ever, is a more difficult matter than it appears 
to be at first sight. It is oftentimes very in¬ 
judiciously performed, with the result that more 
than one half of the best fruits are lost. Such a 
state of affairs is to be avoided, and I would 
warn amateur readers to be careful how they go 
about such work. 

Apples. —Being the most extensively grown, 
I deal first with Apples. Now, very few ama¬ 
teurs know the proper time for gathering these. 
True, the early sorts are inclined to drop as soon 
as they approach ripeness; but this cannot be 
said of the late varieties. It is utterly impos¬ 
sible to lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
the time of gathering the fruit; but those of an 


little, however, so long as the place is tolerably 
dry and of an even temperature where the Apples 
are stored. It is advisable, though, to put them 
in a dark position, and, if possible, lay them out 
in single layers on shelves. I do not believe in 
storing Apples in hay or straw, inasmuch as 
these materials are apt to impart a disagreeable 
flavour to the fruit, which lessens their value 
considerably. The plan of pitting them in earth, 
in a similar manner to Potatoes, is sometimes 
recommended, but little can be said in its favour. 
The Apples, if dry when put in, will keep for 
some time when stored thus, but they have 
a very objectionable flavour when taken out. 

Pears should be gathered quite as carefully 
as Apples, and on the late kinds it would be as 
well, perhaps, to bestow even a little more care, 
especially if the crop is not very heavy. The 
early varieties, such as Jargonelle, Williams* 
Bon Chretien, and a few others, are usually fit 
to eat within a few days of gathering, but they 
require watching, or the fruit may be spoilt. 
These kinds, unfortunately, have a tendency to 
go bad at the core, even though their outward 
appearance keeps goods. No storing, therefore, 
will be needed, especially this year, for I find they 
are going as above described, even more quickly 
than ever just now, from some unaccountable 
reason. As to the late kinds, it is rather more 
difficult to determine when these should be 
gathered, but the same test as advised for the 
Apples may be advantageously applied here also. 
Be careful not to gather them too soon, or they 
will shrivel agd. be^y^erior in flavour, even 
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though properly stored. At the same time 
avoid deferring the operation until severe froste 
set in, or the fruit may be ruined in this way. 
Most Pears may be stored in a similar manner to 
Apples, but to hasten the ripening of any certain 
kind the fruit can be put in a warm cupboard or 
drawer for a few days. C. 


LATE RIPENED GRAPES. 

Very seldom have we experienced such an un¬ 
favourable season as this for Grapes. We had a 
late spring with but little sun during March and 
April, and August, the month in which Grapes 
are supposed to do the main part of their ripen¬ 
ing, also turned out to be abnormally dull and 
cold. In ordinary years the Black Hamburgh 
will ripen in the southern counties at least 
without fire-heat. I have now (end of August) a 
number of Vines on the back wall of a lean-to 
house fronting south, and that had fire-heat 
applied to it during the spring months to bring 
on a crop of Strawberries. Many of the bunches 
are not yet beginning to colour, and I am firing 
them at night. Some Alicantes at the warmest 
end, two Vinee being right over the border, are 
about as forward. There is, however, yet time 
to ripen them by keeping up a good night tem¬ 
perature for a month, and we may get, as last 
year, a very warm and sunny autumn. This, 
however, cannot be depended on, and had I 
known that August ^ as going to be cold, I should 
have begun the application of fire-heat a fort¬ 
night earlier, as the nights increase in length as 
the season moves on, and more tiring is, therefore, 
needed. Some years ago we experienced 
summer very similar to the present one. I had 
a house of Grapes in which there was not u 
coloured berry at the beginning of September. 

I had not much hope of ripening the whole of 
the crop, but thought I might succeed with a 
fair share of the bunches ; and I was sure that 
without fire-heat very few, if any, would ripen. 
I fired them all through September and the 
greater portion of October, and jast managed to 
ripen them, only a few of the latest bunches 
being a little deficient in colour. Strange to 
say, this was one of the beat lots of Grapos I 
ever had, and made a good price in Covent 
Garden Market. The berries were remarkably 
firm, and had that 

Hammered appearance which is one of the 
signs of health in the Vine and perfect condi 
tion of the fruit. This has always been to me a 
convincing proof that the notion held by many 
that good Grapes can only be had by ripening 
them during August and the early part oi 
September is fallacious. It is only a question 
of temperature, and I would therefore urge all 
readers of Gardening who may have Grapes in 
an usually backward condition to keep up a 
good night temperature for the next month 
to come. It must be remembered that oolour 
in black Grapes does not indicate perfect ma 
turity. The berries inay be quite black, and 
yet not have had enough time to become really 
sweet. Perfect ripeness only comes in a fort¬ 
night, at least, after the berries colour, and I 
take it that readers of this paper will attach 
more weight to flavour than appearance, unless 
they are growing for market, and then I am 
bound to admit that appearance is everything, 
else the giant-berried Gros Colman would not be 
first, anti the Hambro the last of black market 
Grapes in the matter of prices realised. There is 
some little art in heating a G rape-house, both as 
regards bringing on the fruit aud making the 
most of the fueL It is of great importance now 
that the days are shortening to utilise them as 
much as possible. This is not done by simply 
making a fire late in the afternoon, as in this 
way several hours of daylight are wasted. The 
fire should be made about three p.m., and even 
an hour earlier when there is no sun. The pipes 
being well-heated and the house closed about 
four o’clock there will be a good temperature of 
from05 degs. to 70 degs., which can be maintained 
up to ten o’clock, after which time it may decline 
10 degs. In this way the Grapes will come on 
much faster than if the fire is made later and a 
higher temperature is maintained through the 
night. I make a point of banking up about 
nine o’clock, as I think it much better for the 
house to gradually cool down after midnight, so 
that the pipes get almost cold by the morning. 
I am convinced that nothing is gained by keep 

ing up a strong heat all H"*- L “ ’ ,m 

is not natural for plant| 


through the hours of darkness, for they require 
certain amount of rest, and failing this, 
their health is sure to decline. With a 
good heat during the early hours of the 
evening, and a gradual decline in temperature 
later on, the vigour of the Vines will be main¬ 
tained, and the fruit will colour up well. At 
the time of closing, the floor of the house should 
be well damped down, so that the dry heat from 
the pipes is counteracted and red-spider kept 
off. Another most important point is ventila¬ 
tion. No matter what the weather may be, put 
on a little air quite early in the morning, in¬ 
creasing it as the day goes on, and the last thing 
in the evening put a chink of air on at the top 
of the house, and leave this on all night. 

J. C. B. 


1633.— Making Grape wine —I am now 
making some of this, and hitherto have been very 
successful with other kinds. To 16 lb. Jersey 
Grapes put 3 gallons of cold spring water ; crush 
the fruit, and cut the stalks into pieces. Stir 
well daily for three weeks ; then strain care¬ 
fully. To eaeh gallon of liquor put 4 lb. 
Barbadoes sugar ; mix well, and put in a cask, 
and fill up daily till fermentation is over, and 



Flower of a good type of Oloxloia from seed. 

then bung up securely and keep twelve months I 
before bottling.—H. J. W. 

lf»62.— Growing good Raspberries — 

“ Winton” says nothing about his soil, though 
his name would imply he is on the chalk. If 
the soil is strong or moist and retentive, the cul¬ 
ture is of the easiest description. Avoid over- 
c row'd ing, religiously abstain from the use of the 
spade in the quarter, keep down w'eeds ; give 
a mulch of rotten manure in the spring, and 
all will be well. Should, however, the soil be 
light or dry, more nains will be necessary, 
though plenty of Raspberries, and fine ones too, 
can be grow'n on very light soils. My own 
practice in a garden, where a few years ago it 
was no uncommon thing for the whole of the 
crop to shrivel up before half grown, is to have 
the rows planted east and west with the stools 
about 2 feet apart. The shoots are thinned out 
as soon as I can detect the leaders, leaving here 
and there one more than is wanted to allow 
for accident. These are allowed to sprawl about 
at their own sweet will, and so become 
thoroughly ripened. When bearing ceases, the 
old wood is cut out and the new tied in, keep¬ 
ing the canes fully a foot apart. Now comes 
the important part. The home of the Rasp¬ 
berry is in moist woods, where the roots are 
always in the shade. To imitate this state of 
things I try to contrive to have the principal 
root-run in the shade ; and with this object in 
view in March dig out a trench a spade deep 
and two spits wide on the north side of the line ; 


this is filled with old hot-bed manure and soil 
thrown over it. The canes should be left as 
long as possible consistent with the easy gather¬ 
ing of the produce. I send the Editor a cane 
the wind has broken off, and I think he will 
agree with me that, at any rate, the above plan 
gives the first element of success—vigorous and 
well-ripened wood.—L. O. T. # * # A fine and 
well-ripened Raspberry-cane.— Ed. 

1730.— Plums as espaliers.— Plums do 
not, as a rule, make good trees as espaliers, but 
in tiie oase mentioned I should certainly remove 
them, and train them to stakes espalier fashion. 
Or if the branches were shortened back they 
would soon form bushes or pyramids, with 
a stake or two just to put them into position.— 
E. H. 

1734.— Apples on Paradise and Pears 
on Quince stocks —I have the following 
Apples in the form of bushes doing well on the 
Paradise-stock : Irish Peach, Cox’s Orange Pip¬ 
pin, King of the Pippins, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, 
Lord Burghley, Lane’s Prince Albert, Rymer, 
Royal Russett, Beauty of Kent, Bramley’s 
Seedling, and several others. The following 
Pears on the Quince-stock are growing well, 
either as pyramids or cordons : 
Citron des Cannes, Emile 
d’Heyst, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Durandeau,Pitmaston Duchess, 
Marie Louise, and Princess. 
You Will find the Pears grow 
very strong on a loamy soil, 
and require lifting or root- 
pruning at the end of the 
second or third year. Be cau¬ 
tions in the use of manure for 
the trees in such a soil as yours. 
Give them plenty of water the 
first summer after planting if 
the weather is dry, and wait 
until they have a crop of fruit 
upon them before you use any 
manure about the roots. You 
had better plant the Pears 
where the subsoil is driest. 
All the Borts of Apples and 
Pears I have named make good 
cordons or bushes. Be sure 
and select Emile d’Heyst Pear ; 
it is one of the h&ndsomost 
and best of the early autumn 
sort*.—J. C. C. 


1717 .—Fruit-trees for a aout h 
wall.—A wall 60 (eel long would 
require four treee. I think 1 should 
grow Peaches and Apricots on a 
south wall lu your district. If Pean 
and Plums are planted, Marie Louis* 
and Doyenne du Ootnice are excellent, 
and Oreen Oage and (Jos’s Golden 
Drop are good dessert. Plums. If 
large Plums are required.plant Pond's 
Seedling and Victoria.—E. II. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS. 


These charming plants delight in a moist and 
moderately warm atmosphere. If the air about 
them often gets dry, the growth becomes 
stunted, and sooner or later thrips are almost 
sure to attack the foliage, and when this occurs 
not only do the plants suffer seriously, but it is 
almost impossible to get rid of the insects after¬ 
wards. Gloxinias are usually supposed to belong 
to the stove, but though, if flowers are wanted 
early or late, a considerable degree of artificial 
heat is certainly required to get them ; yet the 

f ilants may be managed capitally with much 
ess warmth than is commonly believed. In the 
more southern parts of the country they may, 
indeed, be grown to perfection in an ordinary 
season without a single degree of artificial heat 
from the middlo of June till the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Any fairly sunny greenhouse or pit will 
answer the purpose ; but, of course, it must be 
kept rather closer than would be necessary for 
the majority of greenhouse plants, properly so- 
called, bo as to make the most of the solar 
warmth, and then with plenty of moisture, and a 
light shade from hot sun only, very little, if any, 
difficulty will be experienced. When thus grown 
“cool,” experience shows that they do really 
better than if subjected to a lot of heat; the 
growth is more compact and robust, the foliage 
stouter, and the flowers, if not actually larger, 
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possess more substance, last longer, and u stand ” 
better both in a out state as well as on the plants. 
Gloxinias are now frequently 
Treated as annuals, for, if sown in a brisk 
heat early in the year, they may, with a little 
care and good culture, be bloomed nicely in pots 
from 3£ inches to 4£ inches in diameter within six 
or seven months of the time of sowing the seed. 
In this oase they are usually pushed on as fast 
as possible in a rather high temperature, but in 
a nice-growing season even this is hardly 
necessary, and a batch sown in March here, ana 
that have had nothing beyond rather warm 
greenhouse treatment from the time they 
germinated, and not a degree of fire-heat 
since the beginning of June, were not only 
remarkably healthy, but have thriven capitally 
and flowered profusely. One or two-year-old 
tubers are, however, decidedly preferable for 
cool treatment. Such, if thoroughly matured 
the previous autumn, will usually start readily 
in April or May, if placed in the warmest end of 
an ordinary greenhouse, and with only general 
attention wul bloom beautifully from July 
onwards in a totally unheated structure. 
Another plan is to sow in June or July, when 
the plants will bloom full as early the next season 
as old tubers. To show how hardy they are, I 
may mention that some seedlings I raised towards 
the end of July of last year in a cool-house, with 
only a sheet of glass laid over the box, kept on 
growing all the winter (or rather did not lose 
any leaves, though for several weeks they hardly 
moved) in the warmest end of a house from 
which I had the greatest difficulty in excluding 
frost—in faot, it did gain an entrance several 
times, and I lost some Cinerarias and other 
things ; but my little Gloxinias, standing on the 
stage over the flue, with a sheet of glass over 
them, stood it bravely, and I don't think I lost 
one. Directly they began to move again in the 
spring I pricked them off, still keeping them in 
tbs same house, with a sheet of glass over each 
one, and when fit they were potted singly into 
3&-inoh pots, and they have bloomed capitally. 

8. 0. R. 


1725. — Heating a greenhouse. — I 
advise you to have a coil boiler fixed in brick¬ 
work in the shed adjoining the house. If you 
only want to keep out frost a flow and return 
4-inoh pipe along the front and one end will give 
all the neat wanted. Of all the small boilers I 
like the coil the best, because the furnace oan be 
made large enough to hold sufficient fuel to keep 
up_ a good fire for several hours. If you have a 
coil boiler have a damper in the chimney, as well 
as an ash-pit door.—J. C. C. 

1724.—Heating a warm greenhouse- 
—I am afraid you will find it rather costly to 
heat a greenhouse of the dimensions stated up to 
a warm temperature with gas, although it is 
quite practicable to do so if you did not mind tbe 
cost of its maintenance. There is no other form 
of heating that gives so little trouble. The prin¬ 
cipal point connected with fixing a gas boiler is 
to keep the fumes from enterics the house, and 
to have the boiler well protected from the wind. 
If you decide on using gas, get tbe work done 
by the best practical engineer you can find.— 
J. C. C. 

-This oan oertainly be accomplished by 

means of pipes and a gas boiler or heater, as 
you propose, but 80 feet of 3-inch piping (four 
rows) will be ample. If you get a well-con¬ 
structed apparatus, and have it properly fixed, 
it will work very steadily, and require very 
little attention ; but to heat a structure of the 
size mentioned in this way will oome a good 
deal more expensive than if coke were employed 
as fuel.—B. C. R. 

1600.—Wintering single Petunias.— 

Your best plan will be to strike cuttings of the 
stubby side-shoots, but these must be got in at 
once, and will need a gentle hot-bed to strike 
them in with any degree of certainty. Or you 
might lift two or three of the best of the old 
plants, having out them back previously, winter 
them in a greenhouse, and take cuttings from 
them in the spring. But, after all, I do not 
consider the single varieties really worth troub¬ 
ling about in this way, as they come so well 
from seed sown in the spring, and the plants are 
much more vigorous than those from cuttings. 
—B. (J. R. 


1659. — Heatiny a gpeenlioiii e, Ac. 

hotuie cf f,hc?e dima iston^isjr ve rjr fci^ward 
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for heating. It is too small for any of the coke- 
burning stoves in conjunction with hot-water 
pipes, and almost for a flue also, unless very 
carefully constructed. On the whole, the best 
plan would be to get a really well-made hot- 
water apparatus heated by gas or oil, whichever 
may be most convenient. These are now by no 
means expensive, and vastly less troublesome, 
as well as more satisfactory than a fire of any 
kind for small structures. By all means have 
the door in the south end, and a good brick wall, 
9 inohes thick, is far warmer than boards, as 
well as retaining moisture better, but do not 
sink your house at all, those built altogether on 
the surface being wanner and better in every 
way.—B. C. R. 

1721.—Hardy plants for a small 
greenhouse. —Strong roots of the Christmas 
Rose will flower well in pots. Stembergia 
lutea is a pretty bnlb in a pot. Snowdrops, 
blue Squills, ana Crocuses will be pretty, for¬ 
get-me-nots and Primroses are useful after 
Christmas. Laurustinus will flower freely in 
winter, and some oolour may be obtained from 
variegated shrubs, such cheap, useful things as 
Euonymus (golden and silver-leaved varieties), 
Dracsena indivisa, the hardy Fan Palm (Chamse- 
rops exoelsa), and the Chinese Spotted Colt’s- 
foot (Farfugium grande), and the variegated 
Bamboo (Bambusa Fortunei) will give variety. 
—E. 0. 

1718.—Flowering plants in a cold 
frame. —If the frame is filled with Marie 
Louise Violets it will probably yield as much 
pleasure for as little cost as oan in any way be ob¬ 
tained. Select the Violets from the strongest plants 
propagated last spring, and move them with care. 
There must be 10 inches or so of light, rich soil, 
placed in the frame for the Violets to grow in. 
keep off the lights till the weather gets cold, 
and at other times ventilate freely.—E. H. 

1705. — Wintering Lobelias. — Old 
plants of Lobelias will not winter well. Better 
sow seeds or strike cuttings, though, as it is full 
late for striking cuttings now, some of the 
healthiest of the old plants might be taken up 
and be pulled to pieces, with roots attached, and 
dibbled into pots or boxes; but they cannot 
be kept in a coach-house. They must have a 
light position near the glass, ana be carefully 
watered.— E. H. 


1710.— Wintering Fuchsias. —Fuchsias 
must be kept from the frost; and they will 
probably be safer in the ground than in the 
coach-house. If left in the ground after the 
frost has out the foliage and young shoots, cover 
the crown of the plant with a mound of ashes of 
sufficient depth to shelter the-collar from frost; 
and when Bevere frost sets in the coal-ashes 
might be supplemented with a forkful of hay- 
litter. Fuchsias may be kept quite safely in 
the border if properly sheltered in the way sug¬ 
gested. —E. H. 

— These oan be wintered in the open ground with 
safety, provided that they be out hard back and covered 
with a little euble-litter; if potted up and kept almost 
dry throughout the winter in your light room, they will 
do well.—A. G. Butler. 


-If the soil is light, well-drained, and 

warm, the plants will probably survive the 
winter in the ground if a shovelful of dry ashes 
is placed over each on the first approach of frost. 
But with a heavy or oold soil, or a bleak or 
northern situation the better way is to lift and 
pot the plants in the autumn, keep them in a 
room or cellar from which frost is excluded for 
the winter, and plant out again in May. By 
this plan you will get earlier growth and bloom 
in any case than if the plants are left in the 
ground.—B. C. R. 

1715.— Wintering bedding Pelargo¬ 
niums. —I know of no better plan for keeping 
bedding Pelargoniums through the winter in an 
ordinary greenhouse than cutting them down at 
once where they stand in the bed, leaving the 
shoots about 3 inches long, and allowing the 
plants to remain in the ground as long as it is safe 
for them to do so. If they are left for three 
weeks in the ground after being cut down, the 
wounds will have had time to get healed, and in 
some cases young shoots will start into growth. 
If carefully lifted and put into pots or boxes the 
plants soon recover if rather light and sandy 
soil is used. The great point in the manage¬ 
ment afterwards is to keep the soil compara¬ 
tively dry until the plants show signs of making 
growth in the spring. No dead leaves or rubbish 
of any kind must be allowed to accumulate 


amongst the plants, as it encourages damp, which 
is as great an enemy to them as frost.—J. C. C. 

-A bed of olty seems a strange thing to select for 

this purpose. An ordinary egg-box, or any box 4 inohes 
or 5 inohes deep, filled with the roots peeked as closely as 
possible in ordinary garden soil, would be infinitely pre¬ 
ferable ; bat I have found the safest plan to be a separata 
pot for each plant. Bring the plant* in before the frosts 
begin, and cut them hard back before potting.—A. G. 
Butlsr. 

1651.— Gardening: for profit.— Chry¬ 
santhemums usually sell well—about Christmas 
time in particular—and if you had a batch of 
such sorts as Princess of Teck, Mrs. N. Davis, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Snowdrop, &c., in good 
condition they would come in capitally if housed 
before touched by frost. But these, of course, 
ought to have been prepared and potted in July. 
Or a good batch of Christmas Roses would pay 
well if you had some good strong roots fit for 
forcing, but these do not need much heat. 
Failing these, you could hardly do better than 
procure a lot of Roman Hyacinths, early 
Narcissi, Tulips, &c., and get them in bloom in 
time for the Christmas market, but they ought 
to be got to work at onoe. Probably, however, 
a crop of Mushrooms would pay quite as well 
as anything else.—B. C. R. 

1693.— Striking Camellia cuttings.—Cutting* 
of the ripened or partially ripened yoang wood taken off 
with a heel of old wood will root in sandy peat under a bell- 
glaae, shaded from bright sunshine. They are rather alow 
in forming roots. Wipe the bell-glass dry inside every 
morning, and replace it. Keep them in rather a oooi- 
house or pit for the preeent, till the base of each cutting 
is oallusea.—E. H. 

1712.— Pruning Plumbago capensls.— Thin out 
the email weakly shoots, and shorten back the strong 
shoots more or lees, aooording to their length and the 
space to oover. If spurred in the young shoote will flower 
well at the ends.—E. H. 


-Cut out all the weak shoots or spray, and shorten 

back the main growths (of the previous season) more or 
less severely, aooording to whether the plant is desired to 
extend or not. This is beat done in the spring, directly 
the eyes begin to move and puah Into growth. Encourage 
an early and vigorous growth and then every shoot, 
lateral or otherwise, will bloom during the summer.— 
B.C. R. 

-As soon as the leaves begin to flag in the 

antnmn, out away all dead wood and all scraggy 
or untidy branches ; also thin out all shoots not 
required for training. I have found this plant 
answer best when tolerably severely pruned in 
the autumn. Plumbago capensis is one of the 
easiest creepers to strike from cuttings, especi¬ 
ally when the latter are pat in during the 
summer months, as then bottom-heat is not 
neoessary in order to root them rapidly; with 
this help, however, the antnmn primings may be 
utilised.—A- G. Butler. 

1731.— Crocuses and Snowdrops in a 
Conservatory.— These hardy bnlbs do not, 
in my experience, answer well in a conservatory, 
unless kept out-of-doors until the beds are just 
ready to open. I have found a glass structure 
tend to draw them up and so weaken them that 
they have no power to bloom at all. Narcissi 
may, and probably will, produce flowers on very 
elongated stalks, which will require supports. 
Tulips would do better, but Lilies would give 
you the best results.—A. G. Butler. 

1429.—Hyacinths and Tulips.— Hya¬ 
cinths, single yellow: The best two varie¬ 
ties are Bird of Paradise, a beautiful dear- 
yellow ; Ida, primrose colour ; both have good 
spikes. The best white are La Gr&ndesse, a grand 
white, and Mont Blanc,large bells and broad spike. 
Cream colour or pale blush-white : Grandeur a 
Mervielle, and Princess Amelia. Pale-pink: 
Cavaignac, Fabiola ; and pink, Charles Dickens. 
Rose: Gigantea, La Joyeuse, and Princess of 
Wales. Scarlet: Except the Queen of Hya¬ 
cinths, which may be described as scarlet, I do 
not know another. Crimson.—Of this colour the 
best are: Vuurbaak, a rich, bright-crimson ; 
Garibaldi, extra fine ; and General Felissier. Of 
lilac colours Charles Dickens and Grand Lilas 
are the beet. Pale-blue colours are well repre¬ 
sented by Czar Peter, Lord Derby, and Queen 
of the Blues. Medium-blue: Leonidas and 
Grand Maitre. Deep-blue: King of the Bines, 
Marie, Souvenir de J, H. Veen, and the Sultan. 
Single Tulips: Crysolora, Dussart, Fabiola, 
Jooat Van Vondel, and the white variety, 
Keizer Kroon, Orphir d’Or, Proserpine, Rosa 
Mnndi, Van der Veer. Vermilion : Brilliant, 
Nouverman. Double Tulips: Duke of York, 
Imperator rubrorum, Murillo, Prince of Wales, 
Raphael, Tournesol. Three Hyacinths and five 
Tulips are not too many to grow in a 7-inch pot, 
bat for exhibition cue Hyacinth and three Tulips 
are usually grown in a 6-inch pot.—J. D. E. 
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Striking Zonal Pelargpniums. 


take extra precautions in order to see that there 


Much the easiest and best way to increase one’s is no hollow cavity left, which may easily hap- 
stock of these ever-useful subjects is to insert pen if the new pot is not much larger than the 
the cuttings in the open ground. The earlier old one. Where there is not room to get the 
in August this is done the better, but it is not fingers properly between the side of the pot and 
too late yet, though no more time ought to bo the ball of soil, a flat piece of wood may be used 
lost. Select a warm, sheltered, and sunny bed for the purpose. When the pot is large enough 
of any fairly light or sandy soil, dig and rake the plant must always be well supplied with 
it over, and insert the cuttings quite firmly, water. It is astonishing what a quantity of 
about 4 inches apart, with 6 inches or so be- water a healthy plant with a pot full of roots 
tween the rows. Water them in once, and will require if properly drained. Should there 
keep them from getting too dry subsequently, be any signs of the foliage turning yellow, or 
and also free from weeds, and in a few weeks’ the plant appear starved, an occasional dose of 
time they will nearly all have rooted and formed some of the 

nice plants. In thi. way I 6nd fewer failures Artif , cia , mandres wi n ha of «... service. 


.. - . . . Artificial manurf.s will be of great service, 

than by inserting the cuttings m pots or by any ThoBe with a 8trong „ mell are inadmissible in a 
other plan. Even the delicate tricolor varieties dwe lUng-house. if a little of the top soil be re- 
are increased with greater certainty by this m0Ted * Ten a powerfully-smelling tind can be 
means than any other.-B. C. R. frequently used by sprinkling it on to the old 

_____ ball after the removal of the surface soil, and 

HOUSH & WINDOW GARDENING, covering it up with the new compost applied as 

- a top-dressing. Should the plants be so situated 

PALMS IN SMALL POTS IN ROOMS. that the light comes to them only from one 




some of the Palms are very popular, owing to round, otherwise the plant will draw to the light 
the fact that they are always bright and cheer- and quickly lose its symmetrical character. As 
ful, and those that need only a greenhouse tern- a good deal of the success with plants in a 

S erature may be kept in health in a dwelling- dwelling-house depends upon proper watering 
ouse for years, provided they are favourably and keeping the foliage clean, these two items 
situated and properly attended to in the matter niuat be specially attended to. In most positions 
of watering and sponging when necessary, the plants are greatly benefited if the foliage is 
Good specimens may be grown in comparatively 
small pots, and this is a great advantage, for 
they can be placed in ornamental pots or vases, 
which seldom admit of a very large amount of . », 
root room. Now that Palm-seeds are imported 
in considerable quantities, the seeds of many ; 
kinds are not difficult to obtain, and at what 
ever season of the year they are received, it is 
far better to sow them at once than to keep them 
out of the ground for any length of time. Even 
the hardier kinds, such asCorypha australis and 
Seaforthia elegans, will germinate more quickly 
if sown in a stove than in a lower temperature. 

They make much more rapid progress if treated 
during their early stages as stove plants, and 
this admits of their being thoroughly hardened 
off before they are required for indoor decora¬ 
tion. In 

Sowing Palm-seeds, good sandy loam suits 
most of them, adding a little well-decayed 
manure when the plants get large. Whether 
the seed is sown in boxes or pans a few broken 
crooks must be put in the bottom for drainage, 
and in filling the boxes or pans with soil suffi¬ 
cient space must be left to admit of the seeds 
being covered with their own depth of compost. 

After sowing the soil must be kept fairly moist, 
for if allowed to become very dry the germina¬ 
ting seed often receives irreparable injury. Till 
the young plants make their appearance it is not 
necessary to put the pans on a stage, for they The slender-leaved Date-Palm (Phmnix tenuis) in a 
do just as well underneath, but directly the small pot. 

foliage appears above ground they must be 

removed to a lighter position, but not exposed occasionally sponged with tepid water in order 
to the full rays of the sun, as in all stages Palms to remove the accumulation of dust. Among 
like a considerable amount of shade. Directly the Palms that will stand in an ordinary dwelling- 
the first leaf is well developed the young plants house for years with care may be mentioned the 
should be potted off into as small pots as possible New Zealand Areca sapida and A. Baueri, Sea- 
without injuring the roots, for these last are so forthia elegans, Corypha australis, the hardier 
stout that in many cases a good-sized pot is kinds of Phcenix, several species of Chamjerope, 
necessary at first. It will greatly facilitate the and, above all, the pretty little Rhapis flabelli- 
operation in the soil employed for the first pot- formis. Seeds of this last are rarely obtained, 
ting is passed through a sieve with ^-inch mesh, so that it is necessary to propagate it by divi- 


operation in the soil employed for the first pot- formis. Seeds of this last are rarely obtained, 
ting is passed through a sieve with ^ inch mesh, so that it is necessary to propagate it by divi- 
as the very rough portions are more liable to sion, and this must be very carefully performed, 
injure the young and brittle roots. When Areca lutescens and Latania borbonica, two very 
potted off, the more delicate kinds will be commonly grown Palms, will also remain healthy 
greatly assisted by a little bottom-heat for a for a very long time indoors. H. 


while, and if plunged they do not need to be 
watered so frequently as if stood on a stage, and, 
consequently, the soil is less liable to turn sour. 


1661. — Shrubs and plants for a 
border against a house. — Window 


As the plants progress they must be shifted into borders and borders against a house often afford 
larger pots when necessary, but care Bhould be scope for some pretty scheme of permanent „ 

taken not to overdo them in this respect, for a decoration, and in most cases they should be on 6* 
good-sized specimen, if properly attended to, planted with something more enduring than the S 
may be kept in health for years in a pot tender flowers of summer. In this case it would ® a 
6 inches in diameter. In appear that much is not possible if the Mossy e 

Potting Palms it will be found in most cases Saxifrage will not grow, and if the situation is P lac 
on turning them out of their pots that there is too hot and dry for that plant, how about the “ a y 
a coil of roots around the bottom, while the Violas, because heat and drought are conditions siaeway 
upper part of the soil has, comparatively speak- distinctly opposed to their welfare ? In the first jv we f® 
ing, very few roots visible. When this is the place, therefore, I should see that the border " hen De 
case the bottom of the ball should not be dU- has 2 feet, or, better still, 3 feet of really good ^ 


turbed, while some of the soil on the upper part soil. It is important to look to this, because as 
maybe removed without injuring the roots in a rule much good soil is not found close to 
any way. In potting, the -foil must be pressed houses ; the builders have either buried it with 
down pretty firmly, ant^it wjliy e i qoSjsilMy to rubbish or taken it away. Given a border, 


then, of good soil, it can be adorned in a 
variety of ways. A fragrant border would 
have charms, and the position and aspect being 
south, many plants might be grown therein not 
usually cultivated out-of-doors. Rosemary and 
Lavender should not be despised because com¬ 
mon, and the Myrtle would probably succeed, 
and so would the Lemon-plant or Sweet V er- 
bena. If killed to the ground in winter it 
would shoot up more vigorously the next year. 
The Balm of Gilead (Gedronella triphylla) is a 
charmingly fragrant, shrubby, herbaceous plant 
for such a border, with a rich aromatic, spicy 
odour. Hardy Fuchsias, too, I know to be the 
leading feature of many such borders in the 
south, whilst the little Daisy-bush (Oleana 
Haasti) can be recommended from its compact 
habit. If permanent things, such as Roses, are 
desired upon the house, the things here men¬ 
tioned in a border so narrow would somewhat 
rob them, but in such a border, if planted as 
above advised, the Fuchsias and Myrtle could 
be trained to the wall, and they would clothe 
it effectually. Choice hardy and bulbous plants 
could be associated with the shrubs between 
and in front of them. In the front of the 
border, where bulbs are, and which go to rest 
and leave the ground bare, have plants of 
(Enothera missouriensis, taraxacifolia, _ and 
marginata (see an article on page 387, in 
which their merits are set forth). If R? 8 ® 8 
are desired, clothe the walls with climbing kinds 
and fill the borders with dwarfs. I have 
planted many house borders in this way, and 
the one in question would grow lovely Tea 
Roses if the soil were made suitable ; and with 
these and Carnations, and a few choice spring 
and autumn hardy flowers, the borders may be 
made truly and lastingly beautiful. All turns, 
however, upon the soil. We make expensive 
borders to grow Grapes in, but expect the best 
plants to grow and bloom in any sort of sou. 
A border once well made can be properly 
planted and then let alone for years.—A. H. 

1626. — How to make a water 
bouquet.—This process would be much easier 
to show to “ Flora 1 ’ than to describe in writing, 
but these directions, if followed carefully, will 
soon enable her to get sufficient experience to do 
it perfectly—».e., without enclosing any air in 
the globe of water or bell-glass. A tub of clean, 
cold water, deep enough to immerse the whole 
concern, should be at hand, and the flowers 
selected should be tied neatly together with 
green cotton in a group which is smaller than 
the globe. The dish in which the globe is to 
stand is now placed at the bottom of the tub, 
and the bouquet, with an end of green cotton, 
must be held with the left hand in the centre of 
the dish in such a position that it will stand 
straight in the globe, which should be lowered 
through the water over the bouquet (all air being 
thus excluded), the green thread being let go at 
the right moment so that the flowers are upright 
in the globe or bell-glass. This can now be 
taken out, being held firmly into the plate until 
out of the water when the pressure will not be 
needed. A little practice will soon enable anyone 
to make a successful water bouquet. The chief 
difficulties are to hold the flowers in the right 
position under the water, and to make them up 
into a bouquet which will look well in the glass, 
filling it, but not too full. An ordinary small 
bell-glass and a plate to fit it are all that is 
necessary, although more elaborate and elegant 
glasses are sold for the purpose. The flowers 
selected should be rather small and bunchy, with 
petals which do not easily fall off. They will then 
fast for some days without looking faded. 

J. L. R. 

-* ‘ Flora ” must make a bag about 1 i inches 

wide, from any dark material, 6 inches or 8 inches 
long. Fill it with shot, and join the ends 
together to form a ring, arrange nicely some 
leaves and Maiden hair Ferns, and sew on to 
the bag, also flowers—Asters answer well, 
place all on a glass-dish or plate into a wash- 
tray full of water, put the shade into the water, 
sideways, bringing it gradually quite over the 
flowers on the plate or dish. The shade will 
then be full of water, remove it from the wash 
tray, and all the water in the dish wipe away 
with a sponge.— Mrs. Anthony. 


1092 .—Sowing Sunflower seeds.—Better la 
the sowing of Sunflower seeds till next March.— E. H. 
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Quasttona.—Queries m& mowers an insertedI Cn 
OAftDnmr* /Vee of chargeif correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thew guidanee. AU ecmmunieations 
tor ineortion should be clearly and oonaieely written on 
one aide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Hardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening feu to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the saooption of such as sonnet 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often M 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAEDmrara 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


17T4.— Preserving? Green Peas.— I should b« glad 
to htir how Green Peas oan be preserved t or winter use) 
—4L D. 

1775. — Clematis JaokmanL— Will someone kindly 
tell me what pruning this Clematis requires, and when it 
ehould be done ?—M. A. 

1776. —Alr-roots on Vines.— Should the air-roots 
on Vines be out off, and what are the means to adopt to 
prevent them appearing?—F. W. 

1777. — Worms In a Grass-plot.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the beet way to get rid of worms in a lawn 
which was laid down lest spring?—W. B. 

1778. —Fruit-trees against a tarred fence.— 
Is it a fact, or merely an old Baying, that fruit-trees will 
not bear against a tarred fenoe ?— Black Fkn. 

1779. — Planting and sowing.— How long after 
digging may general planting and sowing be done, having 
due regard to the airing of the ground ?— Enquirer. 

1780. —Pears and Plums for a olay soil.— 
What are the beet six kinds of Pears and Plums tor dwarf 
standards on a rich clay soil in Co. Meath?—C. K. D. 

1781— Classification of Osrnatlons. — WUl 
someone kindly give me any Intelligible rule# of determin¬ 
ing to what olase (flake, bizarre, or what not) any partioular 
Carnation belongs to ?—H. C. 

1782.— Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—! shall be 
gled to be informed how i oan have a good ehow of out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums, and the best kinds for standing 
ttas winter 7- Chrysanthemums. 

1763.— Wistaria on an east wall.—I am about to 
plant a Wistaria, and should be glad to know whether It 
would do on an east wall ? Also whether the soil requires 
sny special preparation ?—E. L. M. O. 

1784. —How best to cover a wall.—I have a large 
wall facing east. What plants, or climbers, So., would be 
the most speedy and effective to cover it? Evergreens, 
or nearly so, would be preferred.— Jossphus. 

1785. —Pruning Filbert and dob Nut-trees.— 
How should these be pruned? I have a large Nut-tree 
that is a very slight bearer. I out off the sucker* that 
spring from the roots. Is this right?—F. W. 

1786. — Striking cuttings of M&raoh&l Nlel 
Rose.—What is the best time for striking outtinge of 
Mar&hal Niel Rose, and what ehould be the length and 
and nature of the cutting ?—J. W., St excart on. 

1787. —Hardy Heaths.—I have a quantity of hardy 
Heaths growing in beds on a terraoe that I wish to keep 
dwarf. Will they stand cutting in, and, if so, when should 
1 do It ? Do they sprout again if cut well back ?— Stirling¬ 
shire. 

1788 — Planting a Wistaria.—I have a house 
wall fronting south. The border is of good soil (loam), 
where I wish to plant the Wistaria. What is the best time 
to plant it, and what is the best dressing for the soil ?— 


1789. — Flowers under a Camellia.— I have a 
very large Camellia in the open air in Jersey. It is In a 
round bed, which is almost completely overshadowed by 
its branches. Oan any flowers be grown successfully also 
in this bed ?-T. 

1790. — Treatment of lx las. —Will someone kindly 
inform me wnether ixtae will suooeed started in a cellar, 
and how many balbe ought 1 to plaoeta a 5-inoh pot? 
Ought they to be watered till ready to place in the green¬ 
house?-A. O. L. 

1791. — Wire worms In turf.—I am about stacking 
up some turf for potting Chrysanthemums In next year. 
Will someone please to inform me what to put in to 
destroy wireworms In it, and the quantity to use to the ton 
of this turf ?—W. P. 


1792. — Lophospermum soandens.—I have just 
had the present of a email plant of Lophospermum scan- 
dens in a 5-inoh pot. Will someone kindly tell me the 
nature of the plant, and what treatment it requires, as it 
is quite unknown to me ?—A. 0. L. 

1793. — Garden under fruit-trees.—I should be 
greatly obliged to know the beet way to deal with a pieoe 
of garden under fruit-trees ? Not muoh depth of soil, and 
very stony, and plagued with birds. 1 thought of planting 
Raspberries on it.— Old Subscriber. 


1794.— Improving a garden soil.— I should be 
very glsd of any directions to improve the soil in my 
garden? When dry it Ib quite loose, open, and dusty, and 
apparently not olayey ; but when it is watered it becomes 
sloppy mud to the depth of an inoh, and yet quite dry 
underneath. I do not think it wants any sand, as it is 
quite open soil. Locality : Hyde Park Corner.— -Henry 
Hall. 
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1795. — Wintering Zonal Pelargoniums and 
Calceolarias.— How oan I best keep cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Calceolarias during the winter ? I have 
oold frames, but no greenhouse. Is ft of any use keeping 
the old Pelargonium-plants ?—Riverbsco. 

1796. — Nlphetos Rose In a pot.— IhaveaNiphetos 
Rose in a 5-lnoh pot, which has been standing out-of-doors 
after blooming. Would it do planted outside, or must it 
be kept under glass? It so, when ehould it be repotted? 

I had it from a florist in July.—E, L. U. C. 

1797. —A leaky summer-house roof.— l have 
a summer-house, which I covered on the roof with Willes- 
den paper two or three yean ago. It has all cracked, and 
the rain comes lu. Will anyone kindly suggest a more 
durable, neat, and inexpensive substitute?— Stirlingshire. 

1798. — Planting Good King Henry.— will "E. 
Hobday," or “ J. C. O.," kindly sayif the present ie a good 
time to plant Good King Henry, and how shall I prepare 
the land before planting it, and how far apart ehould the 
plants be put in ? Any other hints would be thankfully 
received ?—Ajax. 

1799. — Plants for a London greenhouse — 
What plants would suit my greenhouse, since nothing 
thrives in it but LUlum aura turn, Ferns, and Azaleas? 
These do well. The greenhouse ie between my houee and 
stables, and is about 25 feet by 16 feet. It gets the morning 
sun.— G. A. Maude. 

1800. —Glazing lights of a cold frame.— Would 
it be of advantage to glsze these wuh two thicknesses of 
glass with an air space of eay f inoh between them ? The 
mats, as protection from frost, might not then be required, 
and ae they exolude light partly, might be better dis¬ 
pensed with.—A manishah, 

1801. —Mignonette for Christmas Day. — 1 
want to place on my dinner-table next Christmas Day a 
nioe pot of Mignonette in full bloom. Will someone 
kindly give me full directions how to aooomplish this 
object? I live in Kent, and have glass-houses, heated and 
unheated.—A Constant Subscriber. 

1802. —Woodlloe and Peaohes.—I have a Peacb- 
tree growing on a wall in the open, and have several fine 
fruits ripening well on it; but as fsst as they ripen they 
are eaten by woodlloe. I have sowed the Peaoheq up In 
muslin bags for protection. Will someone kindly tell me 
how to destroy the vermin ?—J. J. F. 

1803. — Culture of Hlmantophyllum mlnla- 
tum — I should be much obliged if someone would kindly 
give me some hints on the culture of this Hlmantophyl- 
lum ? Should it be kept root-bound, or potted on when 
the pot is Ailed with roots, and when is the proper time to 
repot? Also how ie it propagated?—W. J. L. 

1804. —Begonias and Gloxinias In seed-pans. 
—1 have two Beed-pans—one full of little Begouiae, and 
the other of Gloxinias. They are orowded, but looking 
green and healthy. Had I now better transplant them to 
separate pots, or let them remain where they are till the 
Bpring? The bulbe are very email.—P. R. Q. 

1805. —Oatalpa not flowering.— I have a Catalpa- 
tree several yean old. It grows and looks very healthy, 
but has never flowered. What oan I do to make it do so ? 
A gentleman living in this town (Stainee) has one which 
flowers every year. Would cuttings grow, and, if so, when j 
is the proper time to take them? Also do they require 
heat?—E. 8. A. 

1806. — Moving baek a Yew-hedge.— I am pro¬ 
posing to move back a Yew-hedge, about twenty yean 
old, by digging a deep trenoh at the side, and lifting the 
trees across it. Is this likely to destroy them, and would 
it be better to out the trees baak to 3 feet? I should 
move them ia November. Would root-pruning first be 
advisable ?— Garlands. 

1807. — Yuooa suckers.— I have a large Yucca whioh 
last winter’s frosts seriously injured—the wet and frost 
rotted the oentre. It has now thrown out a number of 
suoken or small plants from the bottom to the top of thy 
stem, and 1 shall feel obliged if someone will please to tell 
me when and how I ought to take them off to establish 
them as separate plants?—R. T. 8. 

1808 — Cutting down a Holly-hedge, Ac.— 
Will someone kindly tell me what is the beat time to out 
down a Holly-hedge ? It has grown too high, so has only 
bare etioke at the bottom, and I wish it to grow thiok. If 
the whole head ie out off will the stems shoot out ? What 
is the best time to move young Hollies, about 1 foot high, 
to fill up a few gaps in the hedge ?—G. T. 

1809. — Apple-trees and caterpillars.— I have 
two Apple-trees in my garden, eaten by caterpillars. Early 
in the summer I out off and burnt the parts most seriously 
affeotsd, and the trees to some extent reoovered their 
foliage by later growth. Will someone kindly suggest any 
treatment likely to be effectual to prevent the recurrence 
of the same next season?— William Bolton. 

1810. — Oastor-oll-plants losing their leaves. 
—Mine always drop their leaves, leaving a bare stem with 
feeble attempte at sprouting at the top. What is the 
probable cause ? The plants are grown m a cool green¬ 
house In London, heated with a stove In winter. The 
plants have been out-of-doora since May; but hav9 not 
reoovered. What should I do?—G. O. O. A. Maude, 

1811. — Growing early Cucumbers. — Would 
someone kindly tell me how to get early Cucumbers In 
March and April ? When ehould seed be sown, and would 
Telegraph be the right sort? 1 have a oapital frame 
attached to a greenhouse, with hot-water pipes running 
round it. Would it be beet to grow them in this, with 
bottom-heat as well, or trained up in the greenhouse? 
—Essex. 

1812. —A window fernery.— I have just ereoted a 
window fernery, 42 lnohes by 42 inches, and 11 inches high, 
to window faoing north. I have plaoed inside a small 
aquarium, 12 inches by 10 Inches and 3 inches deep. Will 
someone kindly give me instructions how to furnish it, and 
the names of Ferns that would suit the position, also men¬ 
tioning those that would be best suited for eide-pockete of 
Cork ? On the bottom, near the aquarium, providing the 
evaporation from the water would not harm them, I should 
like a few Adiantums, and a hanging or trailing Fern for 
pot or basket suspended from above, over the aquarium. 
Any other information, also cultural hints, etc., will be 
thankfully motived ?— Niphbtob. 


1813. — Malden-halr-tree (Sallsbarla adl&nti* 
folia).—I have a Malden-hair-tree, about 3 feet high, 
planted on the lawn in dry, rooky, sandy soil, where Ever¬ 
greens and Conifers flourish well. It looks very sickly. 
What soil does it like beat, and must it have a warm, shel¬ 
tered plaoe, or woujd It do better in a moist place near the 
pond, rather exposed to winds? It must, I think, be moved, 
as it does not now grow at all.— G. T. 

1814. —Alum Lilies.—Will anyone kindly tell me 
what 1 ought to do with some Arum Lilies which have not 
flowered this season? The roots were potted from the 
open ground In May, and put into a pond shaded by trees; 
they are sending up a large number of leaf shoots Ought 
they to be divided and repotted, or should they simply be 
moved to the greenhouse in October, without disturbing 
the roots? Is there any ohance of them flowering this 
winter?— Odin. 

1815. -Hardy edging plants. — Referring to 
" J. G., Hants," interesting article in Gardening, Septem¬ 
ber 12th, page 375,1 am at present arranging to put in a 
lot of these. Amongst them is Thrift, but I am told the 
white-flowered variety is not hardy, and that the pink 
variety alone should be used. Will "J. G." kindly tell 
me if this is a fact? I oan get any quantity of tbe white 
variety, but I have a lot of trouble to get the pink-flowered 
kind.— X. P., Manchester. 

1816. — Summer Cabbage at a show. —will 
someone kindly tell me what is supposed to be a summer 
Cabbage, whether from seed town in the autumn or spring? 
We bad a cottagers' show here recently, and there were 
prizes offered for the three best summer Cabbages. One 
man had some plants standing from the autumn-sowing, 
and he showed them and obtained first prize ; the other 
competitors eaid it was not fair. I shon Id like to know 
whioh is right ?—G. A. Kino. 

1817. — Scarlet Oaks.—I have a large number of 
theae, put in about seven years ago, which until lately have 
done remarkably well, making large shoots and growing 
rapidly. Some oontinue to do so, but the majority have 
lately fallen off, many of them making no peroeptlble 
growth this summer. Is this due to the last severe winter, 
and are they less hardy than I believed ? My soil (neighbour¬ 
hood of Bagshot) is light and peaty. The leaves have 
been much eaten by caterpillars for two years past.—J at. 

1818. — Hardy flowers in beds. — For soma 
time past the various publications on gardening have 
discussed the superior merits of hardy plants over the 
usual bedding-out system; but practical information has 
hardly equalled theoretloal. Would someone who has had 
practical experience of hardy plants kindly give informa¬ 
tion as to the best plants to ubb, and the nest mode of 
disposing of them in the usual shaped beds cut out of the 
Gross, and hitherto occupied by beddiug-out plants ?— 
B. W. 

1819. — Bull ding a vinery, dec.—I intend building 
a span-roofed vinery, 72 feet long, with a partition in the 
centre; one part for early GrapeB, the other for late ones. 
How wide would euoh a house require to be, and what 
quantity of hot-water piping would be requisite to heat It. 
Which would be the beet sort of boiler to have ? Also, 
whiob would be the best sort* of Vines to plant in tbs early 
division, and also the best for the late one? What height 
would it require to be ? The Grapes will all be for market. 
—Black Hamburgh. 

1820. — Roses under glass.—I intend having an 
unheated lean-to greenhouse, built faoing south, for Roses. 
Would someone kindly tell me the best Roses for it, both 
ollmbing and dwarf? I ehould also be very thankful for 
any hints as to its construction, being quite a novioe In 
suoh matters? It is to be against a high brick wall, aod 
although of a good length, it oan only be 5 feet wide 
inside. WUl ooatlng the brick waU over with cement make 
the waU oold, and be detrimental to the Roses?—K. I* 

1821. — Paoklng plants to send abroad.—I 
should be glad to have eome practical hints as to the best 
way of sending Chrysanthemums to West Australia safely ? 
Last year I tried sending rooted cuttings, but they aid 
not suoceed. This year I have prepared a number of late 
cuttings, and have kept them in very small pots alnoe 
spring, and now I want to know bow to paok them so as 
to keep them alive through a six or seven weeks’ voyage, 
exposed to very great change* in temperature I hope 
someone will be able to help me.— Regular Subscriber. 

1822. — Pears rotting on the trees, Ac.—I have 
in my garden several Bishop’s Thumb Pear-trees, the fruit 
from whioh (after having first oommenoed to rot at the 
eye) has nearly all fallen off, and this, I am informed by 
the previous occupier, has been the case for the last two 
or three year*. WUl someone kindly inform me the 
reason, and suggest a remedy ? I have also several other 
Pear-trees in the same garden, the fruit of whioh ia almost 
without exception very muoh spotted and otacked, sod 
does not seem to do well at alL What should I do 7— 
Devonshire. 

1823. — Using a greenhouse for profit —Will 
someone kindly inform me what plants would be the most 
likely to euooeed and to ehow a profit In a new greenhouse 
that I have had just built ? It faces south, and is well 
sheltered by high walls; size, 12 feet by 6 feet, and about 
12 feet high. Would bulbe pay the oost, if eo, what kinds ? 
Is it too late to sow any flower-seeds now, if not, what 
sorts? I have three email frames. How oould I best 
make use of the greenhouse to help the frames, say with 
vegetables, and when is the best time to sow the seeds, and 
what kinds are the best? I intend to heat the green¬ 
house with hot-water. I only want it to grow produce tor 
profit in the winter and spring months.—R. C. 

1824. — Neglected fruit-trees and bushes.— 
I have just taken a oountry place in CarnwaU, where there 
is an orchard of Apple-trees, planted over 20 years ago. 
Nothing has been done to them. They are very crowded. 
Moss grown, and many of the trees have a white subetanoe 
on them, which, if wiped off, leaves the fingers red. 
Very little young wood has been made this year, and then 
is no fruit, just half-a-dozen poor things the size of marbles. 
Mutt the ground be replanted, or ehould the trees be 
pruned, well dressed, and given another ohanoe? The 
Currant and Goosebery-buahee are also very laige. I am 
having the position of the fruit-trees altered in the 
garden. Should the old ones be replanted, or young onea 
bought and put in? The ground is good; climate warm 
and damp. I shall be much obliged for advioe ?—Sr. 
Ann’s. 
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1826. — Brufifmansla flowers fading?.— I am «o 
glad to find in Gardrhirg, September 5th, page 860, an 
article on the Datnra, or Brugmansia. It is a lovely 
flower, and the one I have hae given me great pleasure, 
and I should be so muoh obliged if “R. L J.,” who wrote 
the article alluded to, would say if the flowers only last 
two or at the most three days, and then turn brown and 
rotten-looking? Mine do so, although the plant is well 
fed, and is set out in a large tob in a sunny oonservatory. 
Of course, if it is the invariable habit of the plant to have 
such short-lived flowers, it is unavoidable; but I would 
take a gosd deal of trouble to have it otherwise, and cer¬ 
tainly intend to try raising slips as directed by “ R. L. J." 

—HOLiYROOD. 

1828.— Pruning a Marechal Niel Bose.—I have 
a Martohal Niel Rose that carried about 60 flowers last 
spring. When cutting the flowers (in aooordance with 
advice given in Gardbning last summer), I cut back to 
within two Joints of the main stem, and the result has 
been an abundanoe of good shoots, which have run to the 
end of the house, and some of the shoots have been throw¬ 
ing out laterals; but as 1 have not sufficient room for those, 
ought the laterals to be cut off now, or allowed to remain 
until the general pruning time, and when is the best time 
to out baok the long shoots ? Ought the shoots that have 
reaobed the end of the house be stopped, or allowed to 
turn ? I am afraid if they are stoppea now they will all 
throw out side-shoots, which I do not want.— Nkmo. 

1827. — Vinery for profit. — Three months ago 
I put up a three-quarter span-roofed glass structure, 60 
feet by 16 feet, facing due south. An excellent saddle 
boiler, &o., enables me to work up speedily a considerable 
heat in it. How oan 1 make the house profitable ? Already 
I have planted six Black Hamburgh Vines in an outside 
border, with provision for taking out the rods in the 
autumn until about April next. This is with a view to 
utilise the whole space for forcing. What oan I foroe, say 
Frenoh Beans, Tomatoes, Strawberries, and what else ? Oan 
anyone suggest a better working plan ? It will be so earlv a 
vinery that perhaps I had better devote nearly the whole 
space to the Vines and force them; but how would the 
forcing temperature suit Roses and the general plants of a 
greenhouse ? Could I leave the six Vines inside for the 
winter in oompany with flowers and still use a high tem¬ 
perature ?— Puzzlkd. 

1828 . —Chrysanthemums Mrs. A. Hardy and 
LonlS Boenmer.— I regret that I am again dis¬ 
appointed in the growth of the former of these two plants. 
Last year I had only one plant which did not bloom. As 
the growth was weakly, I aid not oare to propagate it. I 
got several plants this year from different nurserymen in 
England, but they have all turned out badly ; the leaves 
are muoh deformed, and have a siokly appearance. They 
were potted in rather peaty soil A friend who lives near 
used quite a different oompost for his plants, but they 
seem to be no better. The latest novelty, Louis Boehmer, 
appears to be much more promising. My plants are very 
dwarf, being only 2 feet high. The leaves are large, and 
have a nice bronzy appearance, which augurs well for 
good blooms later on. I should be glad if some other 
readers of GAaDBirnro would give their experienoe of these 
two plants ?-J. G. W„ Aberlour, N.B. 

1829. —Flower for a Surrey garden.—I live 
in Surrey, 500 feet above the sea level, on the range south 
of the chalk, the green sand formation, I believe. Above 
the level of mv garden the soil is sandy, and grows Firs; 
below it; day, with Oaks. Between sand and day is a band 
of soli admirably suited to Rhododendrons aud Azaleas, 
which grow finely. The kitchen garden is partly on 
this and partly on the lighter soil above, which, however, 
s| ust there mixed with day. The flower-garden is lower 
down, and more on the day, but with a mixture of the- 
vegetable mould and of sand. There is a great deal of 
•hade, chiefly from Oaks. I am not successful with 
flowers. My bedding plants are seldom at their best until 
quite the end of the season, when they are out off by 
frost, and earlier in the summer every thing has a tendency 
to turn mouldy. I should be muoh obliged to anyone who 
may live in a similar situation who would advise me what 
sorts of flowers to grow, and what to avoid, as I think my 
want of success may be due to following too muoh the 
ordinary routine, and expecting things to suooeed whioh 
are not suited to the special oonditions?—R. 

1830 —Best stock for Boses, Ac.—I have a gar¬ 
den of blaok peaty soil, and have ordered two hundred 
Rose-trees for planting at the end of next month. I have 
added good rotten loamy turf, and intend top-dressing 
with marl, and forking it in next spring. What I want 
particularly to know is, what stook is most suitable for 
H.P.’s, also for Teas? By several large growers, I have 
been reoommended to have Manetti for H. P. Roses, and 
seedling Brier for Teas, and in reading Gardening, Sep¬ 
tember 5th, page 363, I notice a letter signed “ A. H." 
condemning the Manetti stook, and advising Roees to be 
grown on their own roots. I may say I have plants both on 
Manetti and own roots, and I find with the same treat- 
ment that I get better blooms from Manetti than from 
plants on their own roots, although the latter are stronger 
and make more wood. I have two hundred plants now 
on their own roots that have got so thiok that 1 must 
move them. They have been planted three years, and I 
propose in Ootober or November lifting, root-pruning, and 
splitting the plants in two. They have been bard pruned 
every year, and yet they are so thick that very little air 
oan get between them. I shall be pleased to have the 
opinion of “ J. O. 0., M also “ A. H. T l oannot see why the 
Manetti stook should be condemned when I have now 
plants that were planted three years ago, and, as I have 
stated, can get finer blooms from them than from Roses on 
own roots.— Parsley. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
vtre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to qfer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

1831.—Abronla umbellate (B. T.).—A cold frams 
will be a sufficient protection for a few plants of this, 
unless the winter should be exceptionally severe. If sown 
In September, grow out-of-doors until the frosts ooour; 
thorn move to the frame, and give no more ooddling than 
is really necessary. This Abronia is, however, * 


in spring. 
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1832. — Oolllnsla verna (ff. T.y.— Yes, this is the 
most delightful annual I know, and it is seen to the best 
advantage if treated as a spring flower. It should be sown 
thinly in a box in the autumn, and protected in winter, if 
it needs it, for blooming during Maroh and April. Try it, 
and I think you will say it is far more delightful then 
than in summer.—J. J. 

1833. — Improving the soil in a flower 
border (B. F.).— The soil is evidently exhausted. Take 
up the plants and lay them in in the beginning of Ootober, 
and give the border a good dressing of rotten manure, 
leaf-mould, and road sand. Dig the ground deeply, and 
well incorporate the manure with it as the work proceeds; 
then replant. 

1834. — Plants under a tree ( T. U. P.) i—We 
should plant Ivy in a circle 9 feet or 12 feet, or more, from 
the base of the tree, and then train it towards the 
tree. Dig out holes in whioh to plant, and put a little 
manure in the bottom of each of them. If some fresh 
loamy soil oan be obtained to place about the roots also, 
so much the better. This will give the Ivy a good start. 

1835. — Cauliflowers turning soft, dfca (C. T. &). 
—The land wants well dressing with stable manure to grow 
good, firm Cauliflowers. Leaf-mould is of little use as a 
manure for this vegetable. As there are many kinds 
brought into Covent-garden Market, we do not know to 
which one you refer, but Early London, Waloheren, and 
Autumn Giant are the kinds ohiefly grown for market. 

1838.— Aerldes Savageanum T. M .\—This is 
the name of the two flowers you send; but they give one 
no idea of the beauty of the spike, as it is a very fine 
speoies. It is a new plant, whioh was introduced by Mr. 
Sander of St. Albans. The flowers are of a rich crimson- 
purple, the spur green. It is a very distinct Orohid; 
but I do not know from what part of the East it oomes.— 
M. B 

1837. — The Fleh-bone Angraacum (A. per- 
tusum) (R. W. T .\—This is the name of your Orohid, 
whioh is a very old speolss, it having flowered first in this 
oountry with the Messrs. Loddiges, about fifty years ago. 
Your plant, whioh you say oame home from the Mauritius, 
is not a native there; but of the neighbouring Island of 
Bourbon. It Is a rare and very pretty Orohid, its name 
having been given to it from the fanoled resemblanoe of 
its flower-spike to a flab-bone.— M. B. 

1838. — Propagating bedding Pelargoniums 
(B. P. B.).—Take off shoots at once of the firmest wood 
about 6 inohes or 6 inches long, out dose under a Joint, 
remove the bottom leaves, and insert the cuttings 
firmly in pots, well drained, and filled with sandy soli. 
Three or four outtings oan be placed round the edges of 
a 3-inoh pot. Plaoe them out-of-doors in the shade for a 
week if the weather continues hot, and them remove to a 
greenhouse. Do not over-water at any time. 

1839. — MUtonla Regnelll (Croydon).— This gentle¬ 
man sends me a spike of this plant, whioh he says was 
sent him from Brazil, and a very nioe present it is. I 
cannot, however, pass an opinion as to the variety, be¬ 
cause the flowers were faded, and had lost their oolour. 
This is a fault most of my readers fall into. The flowers 
are kept until they lose their oolour and their beauty, 
when the spike is out, and sent to me for an opinion, 
whioh. of oourse, I oannot give under suoh circumstances. 
-M B. 

1840. — A supposed natural Hybrid Orohid 
IG. Watson).—I do not know wbat you draw your in¬ 
ferences from. Tbe flower you send is a very dull and 
inferior form of Lnlia slogans, and although it is by some 
oonsidered to be a natural hybrid, the plant has been 
oolleoted in so many localities and in such quantities, 
that faith in its hybrid origin is terribly shaken; but 
whether a natural hybrid or not, your variety is not of 
mnoh importance, and I should advise you to get rid of 
it as soon as you can.—M. B. 

1841. — Raising Tomatoes In a dwelling- 
house (D . H .\—flow the seeds in a pot filled with lignt 
soil in the last week in Maroh, placing the pot in a warm 
kitchen. When the seeds germinate, plaoe them in a 
window in a warm room, removing them at night. Thin 
out and transplant into separate pots, plaoing them in the 
window. Later on in the season they oan be set out-of- 
doors on sunny and fine days, bringing them indoors every 
evening esrly until they are large enough to be permanently 
planted out. 

1842. — Houseleeks (D. A. M.).— We should ssy that 
nearly all the dwarfs or cluster kinds of Sempervivums 
will thrive on a house roof, end one of the prettiest is the 
Cobweb Honseleek (Sempervivum araohnoideum). 8, oali- 
fornioum and moo tan um, both kinds muoh employed in 
oarpet-bedding, would be very useful for the purpose. A 
pretty, free-flowering kind is 8. Boiesieri, and the plant 
forms a large, handsome rosette of leaves. The common 
Honseleek is S. tec to ram, and formerly, as you have been 
told, enjoyed the reputation of being capable of removing 
warts by rubbing them with the bruised leaves. 

1S43.— The Royal Fern (Osmund & regalia) 
( J. Osborne).—It you have the Fern you oannot do better 
than to pot it in a good peaty soil, and supply it with any 
amount of moisture. I have seen this plant in boggy 
plaoee in Ireland growing in the finest manner I have 
even seen it do and making fronds (speaking from 
memory) quite 10 feet high. It is a bold and handsome 
plant. Some four or five speoies are in cultivation ; but 
this is the only native speoies, and sometimes it obtains 
the name of the Flowering Fern, from the sort being all 
olustered together on the upper part of the frond, and not 
upon the ordinary pinnules.— J. J. 

1844. — Oattleyas gig as not flowering (IT. 
Forrester),— This enquirer says he has several plants of 
this species whioh do not flower. This arises from their 
being shaded too muoh. Naturally the plant is found grow* 
ing upon the branches and the stems of trees, and with a 
good exposure to the sun’s rays; but where they become 
established in shady places they seldom flower, and, there¬ 
fore, this is why 1 advocate the full exposure of this Orchid 
to the sun's rays, saving lost at noon, and treated in this 
manner I have ala ays found the plants to sucoeed ths 
bast, and to flower most freely. They should be potted 
firmly In good peat-fibre, with s little obopped 8phsgnum 
added, and ths pots should be hung up near tbs roof 
glass, in whioh position tbs plants will rsoeivs tbs benefit 
of tbs sun sad light daring tbs growing season, whioh 


should be in spring and summer. The plant enjoys s 
moist and warm atmosphere, with an abundanoe of air; 
but, like many Cattleyae belonging to the labiata section, 
not an over-abnndanoeof water should be given to the roots. 
It usually flowers during the months of July and August, 
and after the flowering season, when the bulbs are grown 
and finished, less moisture and heat should be given; 
indeed, the plant should be kept as quiet and as muoh at 
rest as possible, so as not to induoe It to break its eyes 
into growth before the spring.—M. B. 

18*5.— Gloxinia* for autumn blooming 
(B. G. F.).— Gloxinias require no artificial warmth at this 
time of year. It is in the spring, when making their 
growth, that they need a warm house. They will soon begin 
to die off now, when water must be gradually withheld 
until the foliage has turned yellow, and the bulbe should 
then be tamed out of the pots, paoked in Coooa-nut-flbre 
or sand, and kept in a warm place throughout the winter. 
In April pot them in the same sized pots again in sandy 
peat, ana place them in the warmest plaoe at command. 
Shift Into larger pots about the beginning of June, shade 
from hot sun, and water carefully. 

1846. — Tropssolums for winter blooming 
(Climber).—Yes, any of the free-blooming climbing 
varieties of Tropasolum are very serviceable for the pro¬ 
duction of flowers during ths winter, and for this purpose 
they are often trained up pillars or rafters of greenhouses. 
So managed they bloom profusely, and produce a cheerful 
cffeot; but they are not so useful as when trained to a few 
sticks inserted in the pot, as in this way they oan be 
moved about to whatever plaoe is most conducive to their 
blooming. If they oan be accommodated with a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 dsgs. at night, with plenty of light in the day, 
they will keep on flowering for months. 

1847. — Grabs on Oaotl, dfcO. (C. F. Burgess).—> Tbe 
Cacti and other plants are attaoked by thegrabe of a email 
fly, but without breeding one I oannot give you the name. 
You do not mention if the plants have been recently intro¬ 
duced from America. If they have, it is probably a foreign 
species. I should bum all the plants immediately that are 
hopelessly injured, to prevent the grabs undergoing their 
transformations and becoming perfect inseots. Any 
plants, parts of whioh only are attaoked, should have suoh 
portions out off and destroyed for the asms reason. I do 
not see that anything oan be done to kill the grab# by 
using any insecticide, as it oould not be made to reach 
them.—G. 8. 8. 

1848. — Propagating Bpacrieea (E. PA—Half 
fill some 6-inoh pots wit* broken orooks, put a little Moss 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre over them, fill up firmly with lifted 
peat and plenty of sand, and put £ look of fine, sharp 
silver-sand on the surface. Well water, and let the pots 
drain for an hour ; then insert, \ inoh apart, outtings of 
the young tope, eaoh about 1 inoh in length, first 
removing the bottom leaves with a pair of scissors. Water 
to settle the soil, and plaoe In a does frame or greenhouse 
under a bell-glass, and shade from the sun. Remove the 
bell-glass for an hour each day In the morning, and keep 
tbe cuttings moist until rooted, and then give plenty of 
air. The present is the beet time for the work. 

1849. — Liquid - manure for Odontogloeauxn 
Alexandres (W. Forrester).—! do not like to apply 
this, although I have no doubt this it one of the causes 
why the Belgians are exoeiling us in the growth of tbe 
Odontogloesums at the present moment; but if it will be 
a lasting matter I oannot say. The very finest Odonto- 
gloasums whioh I have ever wen, either at home or 
abroad, were grown without anything of the sort, and, per¬ 
sonally, I do not like it, and never adviw it to be used. I 
prefer to uw it about the house, and to let the fumes riw 
up in vapour. In this way the roots oan take it np and 
uw it with advantage. Any kind may be used. Of oourse, 
the manure that has the least disagreeable odour is pre¬ 
ferred.—M. B. 

1850. — Dove Orchids ( T. W. S.).— First of all about 
ths Peristeria slate. You had better put the plant into a 
brisk heat and keep theatmoephsre moist. You will then, 
perhaps, get the new growths finished up before wintez, 
I should think it was not kept very quiet after it had mads 
its first bulbs. With regard to the plant you have oalled 
Peristerla species, I do not atalt think you will have a Dove 
Orohid at all; hut you will see more of it when it flowers. 
You had beet keep this in a similar atmosphere and tem¬ 
perature to the first-named until it oesaee to grow freely, 
then remove it to a drier and oooler atmosphere, giving only 
sufficient water to sustain the plant from shrivelling. Do 
not be so fond of dividing the plants. By so doing yoa 
only weaken the new bulbs by taking away the natural 
sources of their nourishment.—M. B. 

1851. — Red aplder on Vine* (it 8. R.\— Syringe 
the Vines thoroughly ae the Grapes are out, and properly 
oleanse the house and Vines at pruning time by carefully 
scrubbing the rods, trellis, and woodwork with strong soft 
•oap and hot water. Wash tbe walls with hot quioklime- 
wasb, in whioh sulphur hss been stirred, and remove every 
particle of loose mulching and inert soil from the surface 
of the internal borders, and soak them well with water. 
This done, make a solution of Glshuret Compound, 8 cz. to 
a gallon of soft water, and apply it to the rods and spun 
of the Vines with a painter’s brush. Watch the Vines 
closely in the spring, and should red-spider reappear 
sponge the yeung leaves with soapy water, mixed with 
sulphur, before the inseots have had time to spread. 

1852. — Propagating Ghent Asaleas (A. G. P.\ 
—These Asaleae are propagated by means of layen and 
seeds. Nurserymen keep old stocks of ths best kinds, 
whioh throw up from the root-stock a number of straight, 
strong shoots, which early in ths year are bent down and 
out partly through with a sharp knife, fastening that por¬ 
tion into the ground with a stout peg. By the end of the 
season roots are emitted, and the young plants may then be 
taken off. 8eed should be sown in Maroh in well-drained 
pans of sandy peat, cover the same very thinly, and 
plaoe tbe pans in a oold frame, oovering eaoh one with a 
pane of glass until the seedlings appear above ground. As 
soon as they are large enough to handle prick them out 
into sandy psat, and keep them In tbe frame until well 
established, when they should bs gradually inured to full 
exposure. Tbe following year, having wintered them in a 
oold frame, they should be planted out in a bed of prepared 
soil about 9 inobss apart, where, if carefully tended, they 
will make a good, strong growth. 
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1853.— Planting spring beds (Puzzled).— Design 
No. 1: I think I should plant this bed as follows: (A) 
Mixed Tulipe with a plant here and there of white Forget- 
me-not amongst the Tulips to form the groundwork, 
B B B B B B forming the wings of the star. Red, white, 
and blue Hyacinths; and (C) yellow, white, and violet 
Violas as proposed. I do not think the points of the star 
should oome quite up to the oulside of the bed. If it is 
decided not to use Hyacinths in the way suggested, plant 
the centre of design with dark Blood Wallflowers. They 
will oommence blooming long before the Tulips, and con¬ 
tinue till the bulbs are over, so that all may be lifted 
together. Red No. 2: Red Tulips will do in the space 
marked (A) very well, and the other oolours cannot, I 
think, be improved upon.—E. H. 

lS54.-Oclontoglo8Sum Oerstedl ( S G.\— This 
plant ooraes from the mountains of Oosta Rica, growing 
at from 7.(FO feet to 9,000 feet altitude, so this will con¬ 
vince “ e. G.” that it must be grown in a cool-houee. It 
likes to be hung up near the roof glass, and for this pur¬ 
pose I prefer the small, shallow’ earthenware pans The 
plants should be potted firmly, and the surface oovered 
with chopped living Sphagnum, whioh should be kept 
moist at all times of the year, but in the summer particu- 
arly so. This Odontoglossum is by no means new, having 
been introduced in a living state into this country about 
twenty-one years ago, and it is about double that time 
since it was first found. If you grow Odontoglossums, this 
one will suooeed well in a north house, as. in my opinion, 
it is the best aspect for these plants.—M. B. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»*, Any communications respecting plant* or fruit* 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrniko IiiLus- 
tratkd, 87, bouthampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — W. Forrester.— 1. Miltonia 
Candida; 2. Onotdium incurvum; 3, Dendrobium endo- 

oharis; 4, Oncidium aurosum.- J. T.— Lrelia elegans 

Moreniana; 2, Ltnlia Perrini; 3. Lrolia Dayana; 4, Dendro¬ 
bium tortile ; 5, Dendrobium MoCarthiae ; 6, Dendrobium 

Hookerianum (chrysotis).- G. Sawyer. — Claytonia 

perfoliata, not a British plant, but a native of North 

Amerioa.-1, Pontederia oordata ; 2, Gentiana 

asolepiadea; 3 , Ph.vsalis edulis (CapeGooseberry); 4, Dra- 

oooephalum virginianwn.- J. C .—1 and 2, Cannot 

name from such specimens ; 3, Krythrwa pulchella : 4 and 
6, The numbers were loose; but the woolly-leaved plant 

J* M’aohys lanata; the other, Euoomis punctata.- 

Ji R. S.— Cannot name garden varieties of Begonias 

- A Farmer.— An Ageratum.- J. W. D — Maiden’s 

Wreath (Francos ramosa).- A Constant Readtr, Bever- 

ley.— Cannot name from such dried up specimens. Send 

them fresh and in good condition.- A. E. Maude. — 

Specimen sent was crushed to pieces, so that we cannot 

say whether it is a Shamrock or not.- J. B. W. S — We 

do not undertake to name garden varieties of Fuchsias, 
and those sent were stale and bad specimens. No 2 Fuchsia 

we can name from its foliage. It is Sunray.- Dunrotmess 

—l. Lady Fern (Asplenium (Athyrium) Filix-fmmina); 

2, Oak Pern (Polypodium Dryopteris).- J. M. Shaw.— 

Adiantum ooncinnum latum, a speoies introduced here 

from tropical Amerioa, in 1868.- J. S. E. —Lady 

Fern (Asplenium (Athyrium) F.lix-fcomina).- Mrs. F„ 

Long field.- Not the Cape Gooseberry, but Winter Cherry 

(Phynalis Alkekengi); not edible.- M. A.—Clematis 

Jaokmani.- J. B. A , Hinckley.— Giant Knotweed (Poly¬ 
gonum ouspidatum).- Mrs. Loetcy.—Yern, Nephrolepie 

ex al tat a.- E. M. B .—The name of the fungus is Agaricus 

rachodes. It is considered edible when fresh. 

Names of fruits. — IF. H. M.— Plums: 1 and 3, 
Identical—Victoria; 2, Gisborne’s; 4, Orleans: 5, Coe’s 

Golden Drop ; 6. Washington.- M. H. D. -Pear Calle- 

basse. Plums : Victoria; 1, Jefferson’s. Apples: 1, Duohess 
of Oldenburgh ; 2, Not recognised; 3, Looks like Cox’s 
Orange Pipp'n ; but poor specimen. In future send more 
than one specimen of each fruit- E. H. —Apples: 

1, Red Astrachxn probablv ; 4, Not recognised, bad speci¬ 
men ; 6, Lord Sufiield. Pears: 5 and 10, Impossible to 
name from such rubbish. Good specimens should always 

be sent, and several in number of each kind.- Orchard. 

—Plums : 1, Prince of Wales ; 2, Green Gage ; 3, Gisborne’s. 

Apple eeud again when ripe.- K. H. D. —Plums : Red 

kind, Orleans; Green, Late Green Gage. Apples: 1 and 
4 are identical-Keswick Codlin; 2, Bad specimens, 
cracked and blotched, cannot name; 3, Looks like 
English Codlin ; but cannot determine accurately from a 
single small fruit. Cox .—Apples : 1, Old Hawthornden ; 

2, Mank’s Codlin.- Mrs. Loewy.— Pear Marie Louise. 

Catalogues received.— Bulb Catalogue. Messrs. 

Armitage Brothers, High-street, Nottingham.- Autumn 

Catalogue of Roots and Plants. Messrs. Wm. Samson A 
Co., and W. and T. Samson, 8 and 10. Portland-strect, 

Kilmarnock.- Dutch and other Flowsr Roots, Rosrs, 

Fruit-trees, <kc. Messrs. Daniels Bros., Royal Norfolk 

Seed Establishment, Norwich.- Dutch and Cape Bulbs. 

Messrs. A. Roozen & Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, 
Holland. 

•• Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.- 

Price 5 d.; post free, 8d. 

“The Garden’’ Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured jda>e* are best preserved, and it is most 
suitaJile for reference previous to the issue qf the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6d.; post free. Is. 9d. Complete set qf 
volumes qf Thk Gardbn from its commencement to end of 
1800 thirty eight vols., price, cloth, £t& 4*. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
iournal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price 6 d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
vnth directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual ” for 1891.— Contain* 
Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The, Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats ( containing over 9,000) have 
bean vety carefully and extensively revised, and art 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Price 
1 * ; 



GREENHOUSES forthe MILLION 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


ao ssr NORWICH. 
WINTER CARDENS, CONSERVATORIES. 

And GREENHOUSES in all Styles. 

CARDEN FRAMES ^VARIETY 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS,NT 
Wood Green, London, N., 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15.000 
in use all over the World. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at all the principal Horticultural 
and other Exhibition*. 

THE LARCEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILCERS IN 
THE KINCDOM. 


No. 60. 

PORTABLE PLANT 
PRESERVTR. 


CA«n Pricks. 

Carriage Paid. 

jy 4 ft. .. ..£2 5 0 
JY 4 fu .. .. 3 15 0 


No. 73. 

HEW SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN FRAME. 


Cabo Pricks. 

Carriagk Paid. 


y 6 ft. .. .. £5 14 0 
y 6 ft. 7 4 0 

No. 74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN FRAME. 

Cash Pricks. 

Carriaok Paid. 
y 6 ft. .. .. £5 17 0 


4 ft. by 6 ft.£J 

8 ft. by A ft _ 4 

No. 75. 

MELON AND 
CUCUMBER FRAME. 

Cash Pricks. 

Carriage Paid. 

4 ft by R ft .. .. £2 n 01 12 ft by Bft „ - £4 3 

8 ft by 6 ft .. .. 3 0 0 | 16 ft. by 6 ft ^ .. 5 6 

No. 77. SMALLER SIZE H £ by 4 £ '5 ? 

FRAMES, Similar to No. 76. ^ jo ft! by 4 ft! !!!!!! S 0 (• 

All Frames made of Selected Red Deal, painted three 
times, and Lights glazed with 21 oz. sheet glass. 

Glazed Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft. ~ .. .. 14s. Od. each. 

Unglazed Lights, 6 ft by 4 ft .5s. 6<L each. 


No. 3 .—TRIO GRKENHOUBE erected and heated com¬ 
plete, in any part of tt'e count ry, best materials only, work¬ 
manship guaranteed, 25 ft. by 12 ft, £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft, £70. 
Pri< kwork excepted. For particulars, see our Catalogue, 
ost free. 


Superior Portable Frames, very strong, glazed with 2l-oz. 
ilass, painted 4 coats. 1 light. 6 by 4, 36i. 6d.; 2 bahts, 8 by6. 
)8» ’ 3 ditto, 12 by C, 85s. Kd. Rpan-roof, 9 by 5, £3 15s.; ’2 by 
£ i 7s 6d.; 18 by 6, £510s. Ijarge stock ready for immediate 
i-nvery, carriage paid. Small Frames, 12s. 6d. each. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., 

LEICESTER. 


BOILERS of all makes and sizes suppl ied a t the 

cheapest rates VALVES, PIPES, and FITTINGS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

CATALOGUES of all our Manufactures, including HOR 
TICULTURAI, BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. IRON 
BUILDINGS, POULTRY, and KENNEL REQUISITES. 

&c.,Aa_ 


CFKE33NHOUSBS. 

I Complete as per illustration, 

4 . 7 ft. by 5 ft .. £2 14 

rV 9 fu by 6 ft. .. 4 0 

12 ft by 8 ft .. R o 

///7/r/Z///M nn lsftbyioft. .. 8 8 

r . __</ | •$> 20 ft. by 10 ft. .. 1110 

Illustrated Catalogues and 
Estimates free. 

II J- JAMBS. 

u-LLUT 11 i 1.1 M>rniMMKKFiniiii - - Chiswick, 


Us nn i vv niiLr FN.cs 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS, 


Hieh-road, 
London, W. 


HAVE CASH 
ESTIMATE 
FROM 
ME FOR 


BEST 

MATERIALS 

AND 

COOD WORK 


‘WO LAWN MOWERS, 10 and 12 inch, also 

Forcing-house. Plants, all nearly new : cheap for 
ib, carriage paid.—Address M RR FR ANOI3, c a Gardener, 


Before ordering elsewhere intending purchasers will do well 
to inspect our stock of Greenhouses, the largest and best in 
Loudon. Write for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Green¬ 
houses, Frames, Heating Apparatuses, Ac., post free. 

76 to 80, FOXBERRY ROAD, 

BROOK LEY, LONDON. 


FOR 1891. 

Contains Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti¬ 
cultural Trade, corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists 
of Gardens and Country Beats (containing over 9,000) have 
b**en very carefully and extensively revised, and are admitted 
to be the most complete ever published. 

London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


AT TO OUR READERS. — In ordering good* 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement too* 
seen in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address qf the sender of each order should 
be written legibly. Delay and disappointment are offer 
times due tq neglect of this. 


Manor Farm. Kingscnte. E.O., Sussex. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWERGARDEN: Design, 

“ Views, and Plants. 2nd Ed., with over Fourteen Hon* 
dred Illustrations, 15s. “This work Is the finest and most 
complete of its kind in the English language.’’—Court Jour¬ 
nal.— London: J. MURRAY, and all Bookseller!. 
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Applet, some good early 
* "e-trte* and oatar- 


Appl»<tK( 

pillar* 


Begonias and Gloxinias 
in seed-pans .. 
Borecole or Kale 

Birds . 

Briers, newly - budded* 

Moss on. 

Bulbs In an area, grow¬ 
ing ...... 

Cabbage at a show, sum- 

Camellias, flowers under 
Oarnatioiu,classification 

of. 

Carnations—seasonable 


Gatalpa not flowering .. 
Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door .. .. _ 


Gattleya aurea ., „ 401 

Chrysanthemums Mrs. 

A. Hardy and Louise 

Bcehmer.SOT 

Clematis Jackmani .. 401 
Cucumbers, growing 

early .403 

Eptdendrum prismato- 

carpum.404 

Fernery under glass, 

warm .400 

Ferns, hardy exotio .. 408 
Ferns for a room .. 408 
Filbert and Cob Nut- 
trees, pruning .. .. 408 

Flowers, hardy, in beds 403 
Flowers, hardy, sowing 

seeds of.409 

Foxelores, white (Digi¬ 
talis alba) for a room 409 
Fruit-trees against a 
tarred fenoe .. .. 407 


LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA FOR MARKET. 
This ia one of the brightest winter-blooming 
plants we have, and is very attractive when 
subjected to the high-class culture that is 
generally practised in the market gardens round 
London. It is, indeed, only when it gets really 
good culture that it is in any way satisfactory, 
and it must be admitted that a great proportion 
of the plants that one sees in private gardens are 
but little calculated to give a true idea of its 
worth. Too often the plants are devoid of 
foliage at the base, and in this condition they 
oan scarcely be considered as really ornamental. 
This, I repeat, is the normal condition of this Libo- 
nia in private gardens; it is a characteristic de¬ 
fect of the plant, but one which good culture can 
remedy. Very often growers are tempted to 
plant out their Liboniaa for the summer, owing 
to the less amount of labour their culture in¬ 
volves by this plan and the greater dimensions 
the plants attain to. The apparent advantages 
thereby gained are, however, discounted by 
more sluggish root-action during the winter 
months, which causes the leaves to droop, and 
flowers naturally are then not so good in quality. 
The more satisfactory way is to grow them as 
market growers do—» e., keep them in pots all 
the season through, so that they get well root- 
bound by the autumn. Although this Libonia 
ia of free growth, it is advisable to 
Propagate it as early in the spring as possible, 
so that the plants get a long season of growth. 
The plants that are to furnish cuttingB should 
be put in gentle warmth at the beginning of the 
▼ear, and as soon as the shoots are about an inch 
long they should bo inserted in 4^-inch pots, 
well drained, filled to within an inch of the rim 
with light compost, finishing off level with the 
rim with white sand. In a temperature of 
about 60 degs., they will soon make roots, and 
should then be put into small pots in a rather 
light sandy compost, as the object is to en¬ 
courage the production of fibrous roots as much 
as possible. From the time they are started into 
growth it is important to let them have as mnch 
light as possible, otherwise they will become 
weakly, and cannot be made to assume the bushy 
habit that is natural to the plant. It is 
•also indispensable to admit air as freely as the 
weather permits, but during the spring 
months only from the top of the house, for the 
tender foliage will not bear draughts of cool air. 
As soon as the young plants begin to grow freely 
the points of the shoots should be pinched out, 
and this must be continued throughout the grow¬ 
ing season nntil July, after which time they must 
be allowed to take their own way. Shift on as 
required, using a compost of fibrous loam with a 
liberal share of rotten manure or some kind of 
artificial stimulant mixed with the soil. Keep 
up a growing temperature, and a little shade 
f rom hot sun is beneficial in the earlier stages of 
growth, as the object is to promote a free growth 
at that time, the hardening process coming later 
on. By the end of May, if this treatment is 
followed, they will be ready to go into 6-inch 
pots. This time they should, instead of leaf- 
■oil, get a liberal share of rotten manure in the 
compost, or any of the 
Artificial manures oommcrly qskd in this 
Digitized ly J w 


igte" 


IUDEX. 


Fruit garden « 400 

Fruit-trees and noshes, 
Mgboted .. .. 407 

Fruit-trees, garden un¬ 
der .. .. .. 408 

Fruit-trees, grubbing up 
and heading down .. 407 
Fuchsias, wintering .. 409 
Gaillardia,propagating a 401 
Gaillardias, hybrid . - 399 
Garden and plant, photo¬ 
graphs .410 

Garden work .. 4 j0 

Gentian, Willow, or 
Swallow - wort (Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea) .. 403 
Good King Henry, 

planting.403 

Grass-plot, worms in a.. 403 
Greenhorns .. 400 

Greenhouse, small, heat¬ 
ing a .418 


Greenhouse, heating a.. 404 
Greenhouse, uuheaied.. 400 
Hedges, height of .. 401 
Heliotropes for winter¬ 
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way will do as well. Pot them very firmly, and 
be sure to allow sufficient space for well soakiog 
the soil. Too often this is a matter not enough 
attended to with robust-growing, free-blooming 
plants. By the time they have completed their 
growth the mass of roots pushes up the soil a little, 
so that there is not so much room for water as when 
they were potted, whereas they then need rather 
more. During the summer and early autumn 
they should occupy a position where they are 
well exposed to Bun and air, not crowding them 
together overmuch, for it is a most important 
point that the wood gets well ripened by 
autumn. Strict attention to watering is most 
needful, for a little inattention in this respect 
will be sure to occasion the leaf-dropping already 
alluded to, and the foliage generally will take 
on a yellow tinge instead of the rich hue that 
marks plants that have had every attention. 
Where any quantity of Liboniaa are grown, it 
is not a bad plan to plunge the pots in ashes or 
Gocoa-nnt-fibre. This much lessens the labour of 
watering, and the equable state of moisture that 
the roots enjoy is better maintained. In market 
gardens where thousands of plants are grown, 
Plunging tiie pots is frequently adopted for 
Libonias and other plantsof a similar free-rooting 
nature. Before the time of plunging, which should 
not be done until the roots are running round 
the side of the pots, they are stood “pot thick,” 
as it is termed Dy market growers—that is, the 
pots touching each other. To obtain the best 
results feeding must be practised. Plants pat 
into their blooming pots early in the summer 
exhaust in a great measure the soil before they 
have completed their growth. Before this hap¬ 
pens they should have a top-dressing of some 
stimulant, which is better than liquid-manure, 
as the plants then get the benefit of the extra 
nourishment in wet weather, which they do not 
do when it has to come from the watering-pot. 
This form of feeding must not be practised after 
August, as during September the wood has only to 
ripen. Bat something more than clear water is 
needful, and occasional watering with weak 
soot-water will do just what is required. The 
plants should not remain in the open later than 
the middle of September, for there is no safety 
for anything of a tender nature out-of-doors 
after that time. When they are housed it is 
highly important to keep them quite moist at 
the roots in sunny weatner, and on fine days 
they are benefited by a good syringing at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon; otherwise, the dry 
atmosphere of a glass-house is too great a change 
from the damp and dew of the nignt in the open 
air. On fine days they should be well watered 
at ten o’clock in the morning, and be looked to 
early in the afternoon again. Treated in this 
way, they make fine, bushy, well-bloomed 
specimens that command a ready sale in the 
London markets. J* 


1708.— Potting Lillums.— The best time 
to repot Lilinms of any variety or species, L. 
auratnm and L. longiflorum included, is when 
the leaves decay. The roots do not decay in 
the same way as those of such bulbs as Tulips 
and Hyacinths, and it is not desirable to dry the 
bulbs quite up in the soil, far less to take them 
out of the soil altogether, and dry them on 
■helves as some people do. Two classes of roots 
are formed ; thoee that are the main support of 


the plant are formed at the base of the bulbs ; 
but, as the flower-stems develop, roots are 
formed at their base both under and above the 
surface of the soil. These roots must aid con¬ 
siderably in the development of the flowers, for 
they are formed profusely, and if surface-dress¬ 
ing ia added, masses of roots, greater than those 
from the base of the bulbs, are sometimes pro¬ 
duced. When the old stems die the roots 
naturally die with them, and when the time for 
repotting arrives, the stems and roots attached 
to them should be removed. The bulb-roots 
should not be disturbed more than is necessary 
to remove some of the spent- soil; repot the 
bulbs in suitable sized, clean, well drained pots. 
The best, or, at least, a good, potting-soil is good 
yellow loam and fibrous peat in about equal 
parts; add to this some decayed manure and 
white sand; a few pieoea of broken charooal 
seems of some value to keep the soil open.— 
J. D. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1828. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. A. 
Barely and Louis Boebmer. —I am 

growing a dozen plants of Mrs. A. Hardy, and 
have had no trouble with it. The plants are as 
healthy as any others in the place. Do not 
over-pot them, drain the pots well, and place 
them in a warm, sheltered position out-of-doors. 
Louis Boehmer is quite a different plant, more 
dwarf in habit, ana not nearly so tender. The 
leaves near the base of my plants have a bronzy 
appearance at the margins, and others I have 
seen are similar. We may expect this to be 
more easily grown than Mrs. A. Hardy; it can¬ 
not, I think, be a sport from it, as was at first 
stated.—J. D. E. 

1782.— Outdoor Chrysanthemums.— 

This is a very simple matter. All that is neces¬ 
sary is to obtain sturdy young plants of such 
varieties as Mme. Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, 
Gen. Canrobert, Aigled’Dr, Wm. Holmes, P. van 
GeeBt, La Vierge, Jas. Salter, Lady Selborne, 
and others of the early-flowering section, and 
plant them in good soil and a fairly open and 
sunny situation next spring. Stake the plants 
as they grow, and give them a soaking of liquid- 
manure two or three times in hot weather, and 
they nan scarcely fail to bloom abundantly. 
Julie Lagravfcre is a fine and hardy late kind 
with crimson blossoms ; and if you have a warm 
wall you can grow Mrs. Rundle, Empress of 
India, and many more of the large flowering 
classes against it snccessfally. Most of these 
will survive the winter with a shovelful of ashes 
placed over each root in the autumn.—B. C. R. 


1650.— Hybrid Gaillardias. — I should 
advise you to take cuttings from your plants at 
once, strike them in sandy soil in a cool frame, 
and winter them there. Even if the old plapts 
survive they become very straggling the second 
seasoD, and do not bloom at all well. Tbe cul¬ 
ture of these beautiful flowering plants is very 
simple, all that is necessary being to plant them 
firmly on a warm and sunny border of rather 
light and dry sandy soil—loam is best—when 
they are pretty sure to soooeed, but they do not 
like shade, heavy soil, or too much moisture at 
all—B, C. R.Drigiral frem 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Be ohteiul with the Area during bright,* sunny 
weather. Should there be indications of frost, a little 
warmth in the pipes at night will be necessary and bene- 
flaial; but the Are should be allowed to go out in the 
morning. Hard-wooded and other plants recently taken 
Indoors should be kept cool to become gradually used to 
the change. Camellias crowded with flower-buds should 
have some of them removed. Occasionally Camellias will 
cast off some of their flower-buds; but where this is the 
case there has generally been some irregularity in the 
treatment; dryness at the root at some time during the 
season being a common cause of bud dropping. Too 
high a temperature is another cause for falling buds. 
Camellias will not bear pushing after the buds are set 
The only time when Camellias may be forced is in spring, 
during the season of growth. If the growth is made early, 
and ripened in good time, the flowers will expand earlier, 
and if plants are onoe worked round to flower early, this 
same habit may be confirmed and continued by adopting 
the same means in a less pronounced form afterwards. 
One of the most striking foliage plants for a large conser¬ 
vatory to mix with dark-leaved plants is the Giant Varie¬ 
gated Reed (Arundo Donax variegata). Planted in the 
rich soil of the conservatory borders it attains large 
dimensions, and prodnoes a very striking effect. Besides 
dividing the roots, this plant may be increased by making 
cuttings of the partially ripened stems, and planting them 
in moist Cocoa-nut fibre, or in light, rioh soil, keep dose 
and shaded. Single joints will make cuttings, and if the 
stems are sufficiently ripened to prevent damping, roots 
will soon form, and the growth start away from the buds in 
the base. Coleuses are not so much grown as they were a few 

t ears ago; but they are easily managed, and are useful. To 
eep up a stock it is beet to strike a few cuttings of eaoh 
kind, and when the old plants get shabby they can be thrown 
away. All young stock of Coleuses, to be safe, must be 
wintered in a forcing-house; but by this plan of taking cut¬ 
tings in autumn the spaoe required for wintering them will 
not be large. Double Chinese Primulas now coming into 
blossom must be kept near the glass, and will soon require 
artifldal heat to keep them In good oonditlon. The first batch 
of Arum Lilies,if early flowers are required, may be placed in 
heat. A night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will be 
sufficient to start the blossoms, if the plants are Btrong 
and well established. Weakly plants will not, of oourae, 
flower before spring. Some of my planted out stook oom- 
menoed flowering before they were lifted. These had been 
cleared of offsets when they were planted out in June, have 
made very strong plants, and as they were potted up with 
as little root disturbance as possible, the flowers are 
coming away freely. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

A good many plants may be grown without artificial 
heat. If the oold house is a small one, small-growiog 
plants only should be cultivated. Auriculas, hardy Cycla¬ 
mens, and Primulas are all pretty and interesting. The 
Malden’s Wreath (Franooa ramosa) is a pretty plant for 
the quite oold greenhouse, and is easily raised from seeds. 
Roses, both Tea and others, may be a strong feature in the 
cool-house of larger dimensions, and it will save trouble in 
their management if most of the plants are planted in the 
border of the house, and encouraged to grow freely. 
Strong plants of Marshal Niel, William Allen Rlohardson, 
Gloire ae Dijon, Safrano, Niphetos, Ac., may be purchased 
in pots with long, well ripened growths that will give a 
good return in flowers next spring. The white Passion¬ 
flower, Constance Elliot, will thrive in a oold house, as 
will also that beautiful greenhouse ollmber, Lapageria 
rosea, with its white variety alba. A shady position suits 
this plant best, and it is only neoessary to set out a strong 
one in a well drained bed of turfy-peat and loam, made 
porous with sand and obarooal, and wait a year or two till 
the growth has made some progress. 1 should recommend 
where the house is rather large, that most of the plants 
should be planted in the borders. They will grow better, 
and give less trouble in watering, Ac., and should a severe 
winter visit us again, which, in the usual ohapter of 
averages, will oocur some day, plants in pots, even if quite 
hardy under ordinary clroumstanoes, will require to be 
plunged in the borders and have the roots sheltered by 
mulchings of Coooa-nut-fibre. The unheated greenhouse 
is destined, I think, to be so useful to the hard-working 
business man that 1 think of devoting a little of my spaoe 
to it, subject to the editor’s sanction in future. 

Stove. 

All plants requiring increased temperature, involving 
oonstant fire-heat, will now be brought back to this house 
from the other departments where they have been taken 
for the purpose of maturing their growth or to assist in 
making the conservatory and other plant-houses more 
interesting. Bouvardias will respond at onoe to a genial 
temperature, and the plants will be invaluable foroutting. 
Plants of Dendrobium nobile which made growth early, 
and have had an opportunity of getting the pseudo bulbs 
well matured in the early vinery or on the stage of the 
greenhouse in a light position, will soon be showing buds, 
and with generous treatment will bloom early, and will be 
exceedingly valuable for cutting. Cypripediums of 
various kinds will be in flower now, or be shortly coming 
on. Calanthe Veitohl and others that have been rested 
will flower in due course in genial warmth. It is only a 
question of time, and there is no oooasion to hurry them, 
as there will be plenty of flowers in this house among 
the things usually grown in quantities from early-struok 
cuttings. 

Warm Fernery Under Glass. 

The young plants of Adlan turn Farleyense that have 
been shifted on during summer will be in fine foliage now. 
It these are taken to the room or conservatory during 
early seasons guard against chills from open doors or 
giving too much oold water to chill the roots. Some of the 
best Ferns to grow in quantity for house decoration are 
Polypodium aureum, Purls tremula, P. cretioa, P. argyrea, 
P. oretica nobilis, Nephrolepis davaJlioidee furcans, 
Asplenium Nidus avis, Miorolepia hirta cristate,, Asplenium 


* in cold or northern districts the operations re/erred 
to under “ Oarden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is herf lndicated with *" ’ 
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luoidum, Adiantum Williams!, A. formosum, A. ounce turn, 
A. o. elegans, A. decorum, A. scutum. If young plants 
are obtained in the spring or early summer and grown on, 
nloe specimens will be available now for the usual decora¬ 
tions, besides a number of small-sized plants in 6-inoh and 
3-inoh pots for table decorations. Ferns are always beau¬ 
tiful, and they are not difficult to grow, and they, by con¬ 
trast, bring out the merits of other plants so much. Set 
a finely ooloured Croton amid a group of Maiden-hair Ferns 
and the effect of both is enhanced. 

Window Gardening. 

If it is desired to save any of the plants in the outside 
window-boxes, it will be hardly safe to delay their potting 
much longer. Some or my amateur friends who have 
spare rooms have been fairly successful in saving their 
plants by moving the boxes just as they are before severe 
frosts set in (adegree or two of frost will not injurs “ Gera¬ 
niums ’’ at this season), and placing them on temporary 
stages near the windows, the latter being left open night 
and day for the present, or, at any rate, if dosed, the 
dosing will not be done until the last thing in the evening. 
Where the plants are wintered in the boxes, they have 
been grown on during the summer. There is not the same 
risk of over-watering during winter, and I am perfectly 
oertain that fully one-half of the deaths among plants 
wintered in spare rooms arises through want of care in 
watering. This involves the keeping of more than one set 
of window-boxes, as, whilst one box is given up to the 
“ Geraniums,’’ other boxes are used in bringing on Pom- 
pone and other Chrysanthemums, Ac. 

Outdoor Garden. 

I think it is advisable to keep the stock of bedding 
Pelargoniums in the open as long as it is safe to do so; 
the plants then get so strong and sturdy, and the growth so 
well ripened, that very little fire-heat will keep them safe 
through the winter. Where the plants are in pots or 
frames, the lights should be drawn off every morning, and 
not returned till the last thing in the evening, and if 
altogether exposed a covering of tiffany or oiled calico 
stretched over them at night wdl keep off all the frost we 
are likely to have at present; but they must, of course, 
be placed on shelves near the glass in the greenhouse 
before severe frost oomes. I am only advising for them 
to be kept in the air as long as this can safely be done. 
Cuttings should not be over-watered. Where annuals 
have been allowed to soatter their seeds their young plants 
are now up in great numbers, aud as soon as large enough 
they should be thinned. These self-sown plants always 
flower earlier than anything sown in spring, and are, 
therefore, valuable for exhibitors. Turn over and 
thoroughly intermix the soil in beds Intended for Pansies, 
Pinks, and Tulips. Mix a little soot with the soil. It is a 
very useful stimulant, and tends to free the soil from wire- 
worms and other inserts. Cuttings of Pansies will root 
quiokly now, and these late cuttings will probably make 
better and healthier plants than those put In a couple of 
months ago, and the young shoots from the oentre of the 

S lants may be pulled off with the roots attached. There 
i a good deal of tldylng-up work to be done now. Lawns 
also must still be mown weekly, walks rolled, and falling 
leaves removed. Gardens are still bright with many plants, 
including early-flowering, Chrysanthemums, which are 
invaluable for late summer and autumn display. Antirr¬ 
hinums sown in April in the open air are now, and have 
been for some time, masses of bright colour, and will con¬ 
tinue effective till late in the autumn. The present bright 
weather is ripening off seeds of many things, whioh should 
be gathered from time to time as the pods change oolour. 
A mass of Phlox Drnmmondi sown in April in the open air 
is now in splendid condition, superior to those sown in 
heat and pricked out. 

Fruit Garden. 

Remove runners from Strawberries in pots, and open out 
the plants to give room for the foliage. Weakly plants 
may be helped with a stimulant. Where more than one 
crown is showing remove the weakest, so that only one 
strong crown is left. Late-fruiting Boris may not get dis¬ 
organised by more growth, but for early work one orown 
is better than more. Make the soil firm round newly- 
planted Strawberries in beds, and top-dress any of the old 
plantations left for another year with rioh manure, having 
first oleared off all runners, dead foliage, and weeds. 
Root-prune fruit-trees which are making too much growth, 
but it is better to err on the safe side than do too much in 
one season. Trees which oan be permitted to grow out and 
extend will not require much root-pruning. The preeenb 
bright weather will be of untold value to ripen off late 
Grapes. Keep a little warmth in the pipes at night for 
Groe Colman and Lady Downe's. and make sure that the 
roots are sufficiently moist. This is splendid weather for 
digging and carting in loam for making fruit borders. 
When the work of renewing Tine borders is undertaken, 
get all the help possible to bring to bear, so that the work 
may be expeditiously done. All suoh work is best done in 
dry weather. Get the plunging-beds for Pines renewed, 
and finish off any repotting yet to be done. Do not be in a 
hurry to gather late Pears and Apples. Some kinds 
especially require to hang as long as possible on the tree 
to have them in the right season unshrivelled. Doyenn6 
du Comtoe is a profitable Pear. Borne two-year planted 
trees near where I am writing are carrying very heavy 
loads of magnifloent fruit. 8uch trees require a good 
deal of rich mulching and water. Pass6 Colmar and Ne 
Plus Meuris in the same garden are also pictures of health 
and fertility, but Josephine de Malines on the same stook 
does not seem at horns. Melons will now require artificial 
heat to finish them off. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Cabbages for early spring use. It is a good plan to 
set out a bed somewhat thicker than usual on a south 
border to oome in very early. Large Cabbages are not, 
as a rule, sought after In comparison with earliness. Most 
gardeners have their favourite early Cabbages, and there 
is nothing muoh better than Ellam’s Early and a good 
stook of Atkins’ Matchless, whioh may be planted 
dose together for early outting, the stems to be pulled 
up when the hearts are cut. The bright weather is 
improving the outlook for outside Tomatoes. Thin the 
foliage to let in sunshine, and stop all young shoots by the 
summary process of rubbing them out. Priok out Cauli¬ 
flowers in frames 6 Inohes apart as soon as large enough. 
Yeitch’s Autumn Giant is producing magnifioent hearts 
now from the early spring-raised plants. I generally make 
a small sowing of this variety in the autumn, and supple¬ 


ment this with a sowing under glass in February. In hot 
Bolls this is very valuable for summer, being so very 
reliable. If sufficient Spinach has not been sown, there 
is yet time to sow It for spring picking. Thin Turnips to 
12 inohes apart. Early-sown 8pinaoh oan be thinned, and 


the leaves from the plants drawn out used. New Zeal_ 

8 pinach will still be yielding plenty of green, euoculent 
leaves, whioh may be used to save the genuine article till 
the oold nights come, and the more tender plant dies. 
Lettuoe and Endive planted on due south mounds and 
ridges will oome in earlier than if grown on the level, by 
reason of the site being dryer and warmer. Depth of soil, 
too, is important for both summer and winter crops. Clear 
off exhausted crops of all kinds. Runaway Cauliflowers 
and bunted Cabbages should be taken to the pigs to be 
converted into manure. Not much will be done with 
Cucumbers in frames after this date beyond swelling off 
ths fruits already seh Cover up with mats at night. 

E. Hoboat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Housing tender plants of various kinds far the winter Is 
a matter requiring a good deal of attention and labour 
just now. Of late yean we have frequently had qnits 
sharp frosts comparatively early in the autumn, so that 
after about the middle of September, everything ought to 
be ready to house the stook at an hour’s notice, and some 
of the more tender subjects, suoh as Alternantheras, 
Coleuses, I reel nee, Heliotropes, etc., already under cover. 
Of ooune, the greenhouse should have received a thorough 
cleansing before a single plant is brought inside, and if 
neoessary the interior as well as the outside ought 
to have been painted. Cleanliness in every particular is 
one of the most important points in plant-growing, espe¬ 
cially where the air is impure. Plants should be carefully 
overhauled and cleaned before being brought indoors, aU 
dead leaves and blossoms removed, weeds extracted, ths 
outside of the pots washed if dirty, and should any signs 
of worms be visible, some means ought to be taken to 
eject these from the pots. Smooth-leaved plants, such as 
Camellias, Ficus, Palms, Ao., should be gently sponged. Ths 
foliage should be dry when the plants are brought in, and 
plenty of air should be given, and a cool temperature 
maintained for two or three weeks at least afterwards; 
but plants reoently lifted from the ground had better be 
kept rather dose for a time, especially if still in growth. 
The heating apparatus also ought to be seen to in good 
time—flues cleaned out, and any repairs to the pipes or 
boiler effected before they are likely to be required. 
Hardy, comparatively speaking, though the plants them¬ 
selves are, the recently-formed buds of Chrysanthemums 
are very susoeptible to frost, and plants in pots especially 
must be got under oover of some kind before they can get 
touched by an unexpected visitation. At the same time 
it is advisable to leave the plants—late varieties in espeoial 
—outside as long as possible, and should anything render 
it inconvenient to house them at any time, have a piece 
of light oanvas or something ready to be fixed about a 
foot above them in the evening should frost appear prob¬ 
able. Early varieties should be brought into the house 
directly the buds begin to show oolour. It is none too 
soon to begin planting bulbs, or at any rate preparing to 
do so, for the earlier they are got in, in reason, tbe more 
roots they make before the flower-spikes begin to pushup, 
and the stronger these are in oonsequence. So any beds 
or spaoes that can be cleared of exhausted annuals, etc., 
may be worked up and planted with Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Soillae, and so forth without delay. The best of 
bulbs is that they are so very bright, never fail to flower 
freely in the smokiest places, and are now, at least, very 
inexpensive. B. 0. K. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from September 
26 th to October 3 rd. 

Finished planting Violets in frames for winter bloom¬ 
ing. Also filled a number of spare frames with Lettuoee 
and Endives. The plants are about half grown. I always 
find these very useful in winter. Rearranged the conserva¬ 
tory, thinned climbers on the roof, watered borders, and 
thinned ths buds of Camellias planted in the borders 
that are muoh too heavily laden with blotsom-buds. 
These and Luoulias are now watered with weak soot-water, 
whioh I find a most useful stimulant. Disbudded Chrys¬ 
anthemums ; these also are receiving weak soot-water at 
every watering now, which appears to suit them, for ths 
plants are in fine condition. Shall probably vary the 
stimulant by-and-bye by giving Ichtheralo guano, or Clay’s 
Fertiliser instead, as all plants like a ohange of diet. 
Earthed up Celery and Leeks. Opened out Strawberries 
in pots, outting off runners at same time. My stook of 
plants for pot culture this year includes Keen’s Seedling, 
Captain, Victory, British Queen, President, Sir J. Paxton, 
James Veitoh, and Noble. Large fruited kinds are ths 
most in demand. Root pruned a few over-luxuriant Pear 
and Apple-trees in the kitchen garden borders; I am obliged 
to orop the borders with vegetables to a oertain extent, 
and the manure these crops receive tends to disorganise ths 
growth of the fruit-trees. If I had my way with tneground 
planted with fruit-trees, as they oame into bearing at any 
rate, it should not have another orop planted in it over 
their roots. Commenced a long contemplated alteration on 
ths lawn. 8everal groups of shrubs have been surrounded 
with margins more or less formal of herbaceous and other 
flowering plants. These latter will be removed, and ths 
margins opened out, introducing a few new or rare flower¬ 
ing shrubs in an informal manner, with the turf growing' 
up dose to the branches. Planted out Cabbages for spring 
on the ground reoently ocoupled with Onions. Planted 
Brown Cos and Htoks’ Hardy Green Cos Lettuces on a south 
border; the latter is an excellent hardy Lettuoe. Tom 
Thumb Cabbage Lettuoe is grown rather largely for use 
at all seasons; though small, it is very hardy, and turns 
in so quiokly, and a good-sized bed covered with dry 
Fern before the frost is sharp enough to injure the plants 
will ksep in good oonditlon a long tl me. Rearranged stove. 
Caladiums losing colour are placed at the cool end, and 
will reoelve less water. I do not let these get dust dry at 
any time. When I used to dry the roots off I occasionally 
lost plants from a fungus attaoking the tubers, but stnoe 
I altered the treatment by giving enough water to keep 
ths roots in a firm oonditlon I have lost none. Looked 
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over late Vine* to remove lateral*. 1 alway* make It a 
point to keep ell leave* from touching the gleet, especially 
at this season. When e Vine-leaf touche* ihe glasa it 
forme a vehicle for the condeneed moieture to deecend 
among the Qrapee, from which injury may result. Of 
course, damaged or bed berries are removed, when noticed, 
with the scissors. 1 have still a few late fruits of Melons 
in frames on bede of manure. Lining* of warm manure 
have been placed round the beds, and as the plants are 
healthv, I hope to have fruit of passable flavour, and I 
want Melons as late as possible for large parties, as a des¬ 
sert is not complete without a Melon or two As regards 
Grapes, there is nothing superior to the old Block Ham¬ 
burgh and Mueoat of Alexandria, and so long as these can 
be hod in fresh condition, nothing else is enquired shout 
A good dish of Buckland Sweetwater and another of Mad- 
resfleld Court, oomss in nioe at any time for a change, 
especially when the style of table decoration is varied, 
as it must be occasionally, as monotony of any kind is 
irksome. In large gardens lable decoration is often a 
source of great anxiety to the gardener, taking much time 
and using up an immense amount of material, and unfor¬ 
tunately this extra work is not taken into account by the 
rulers of the establishment. Cut off the tope of the Aspa¬ 
ragus-plants intended for early forcing. 1 want Aspa¬ 
ragus about the end of November. The plants are grown 


TRUSS & SHRUBS 

A BEAUTIFUL DWARF FLOWERING 
SHRUB. 

’ OZOTIIAMNUS R03MARINIF0LICS. 

This is a lovely little evergreen shrub, also 
known as Helichrysum rosmarinifolium, from 
Tasmania, quite hardy in the South of England 
and in mild coast districts. It is of slender 
and neat growth, and has tiny starry flowers 
which resemble miniature white Daisies, and 
these are produced in the greatest profusion in 
dense clusters on w ell ripened wood about the end 
of summer. The sprays (see illustration) make a 
very natural white wreath, and if the branches 
are cut just when the bloom is at perfection and 
put away in large air-tight paper bags, and sus¬ 
pended in a dry room, they are as white at the 
Christmas following as when cut. Even when 



Ozothxmnus roemarinifoliu* in flower. Engraved from a photograph. 


■polally for thla work, and arc from four to five veara old 
fom the seed. Potted up Hollyhock cutring* from the 
popagaiing-frame. The plaut* will be wintered iu a turf 
pt. and planted out early in April. Potted up a number 
oi.Marguerites or Paris Daisies. They are placed under 
tfc shade of a wall to recover from the check of lifting, 
ad will oome in useful for the production of flowers for 
oitting up till Christmas, and again early in spring. 
Lioked over Roses to remove faded oloseoms and suckers. 
Wist a pest these suckers often are, especially if one's 
w,tchfulness is relaxed for a week or two at this season ! 


14**).— Propagating a Gall lard la. —These maybe 
popagated from cuttings or by division of the roots. Put 
tb cuttings In now, and also save seeds, and divide either 
inautumn or spring. In a general way plenty of stock can 
^obtained by dividing the roots occasional! v.-E. H. 

ew.-Tea-leaves for leaf-mould. - All vege 
tole substances have some value as compost makers ; but 
I mould not class washed and exhausted Tea-leaves as 
eual to our own fresh tree-leaves for making leaf-mould.— 


>i*r reader/ triU kindly _ 

rteive for engraving any tuffgi 
fnpki of plant$ or garden 
aietureegue ekttraeUr. 


that toe an glad to 



intermixed at ouce with dried Grasses or 
Pampas-plumes in the decoration of apartments, 
they last for two or three years in excellent condi¬ 
tion. It flourishes in any light soil, and 
should be planted in an open, sunny spot. 

B, 


1667.— Height of hedges.— Sec. 65 of 
the Highway Act 5 and 6, Will. IV., c. 50, 
enacts : That if the surveyor shall think that 
any carriage-way or cartway is prejudiced by 
the shade of any hedges or by any trees (except 
those trees planted for ornament or for shelter 
to any Hop-ground, house, buildings, or oourtyard 
of the oicner thereof) growing in or near such 
hedges or other fences, or that the sun and wind 
are excluded from such highway to the damage 
thereof, it shall be lawful for a Justice of 
the Peace, upon the application of the surveyor, 
to make an order for the owner of the land upon 
which such hedges or trees grow, to out them 
in such manner that the sun and wind be not 


excluded from the highway. The order must 
state the extent to which the hedges, &c., must 
be cut, and must be carried out within ten days 
of issue, or in default thereof tho owner is liable 
to a penalty of 40s. The surveyor is further 
empowered to carry out the work himself if the 
order be not complied with, and to charge the 
cost to the owner. The " owner ” is not neces¬ 
sarily the actual owner of the land, but includes 
the tenant or occupier as well. It is left to the 
discretion of the surveyor as to what extent 
the hedges or trees may be cut, pruned, or 
lopped. There is no specified height, but, as 
before stated, the sun and wind must not be ex¬ 
cluded. This applies to all roads that are main¬ 
tained and repaired by the Highway Board.— 
L., Boel- Ferry. 

1775.—Clematis Jackmani.— These are 

beat pruned in spring just as the buds are moving. 
Strong plants which make plenty of growth 
will require the weaker shoots shortened, and all 
dead points removed from the strong, main 
branches, cutting away at the same time all dead 
tendrils, and give a general clean down. Weakly 
plants the first year after planting are often 
cut down to within a few inches of the bottom. 
This causes one or more strong shoots to break 
away, which will generally grow to a consider¬ 
able height if the growth is trained in.—E. H. 

- If the plant is a young one it will do it 

a great deal of good to cut it back, as soon as 
the sap has gone down, to within a foot from 
the ground. In any case, after cutting it back, 
or (as in the case of an old, well-established 
plant) thinning out dead or unnecessary wood 
and shortening back the end of the season's 
growth, put a good spadeful of well-decayed 
stable-manure over the root.— A. G. Butlkk. 

1784.—How best to cover a wall.—A 

collection of Ivies would be interesting ; but if 
flowers are required plant the following : Es- 
callonia macrantha, Garrya elliptica, and 
Crataegus Pyracantha alternately, or the wall 
would look well covered with one of the kinds 
of plants here named only. A wall covered with 
Kecallonia macrantha will be very effective. 
The same may be said of the Pyracantha; and 
the Garrya, with its long catkin-like blossoms, 
would be novel and pleasing.—E. H. 

1805. — Oatalpa not flowering.— The 
tree evidently wants age, and then, no doubt, it 
will flower. As it is making good growth it is 
not necessary to do anything with it. But as it 
is a strong growing subject you must not allow 
other plants growing near to encroach upon it, 
as the young shoots of the Catalpa require 
plenty of sun and air to harden them. Cuttings 
put in in the open ground may probably grow 
if taken off and inserted in a partially shaded 
border as soon as the leaves have fallen. Yon 
are, however, more likely to succeed in raising 
plants from suckers, if the tree makes any.— 
J.C. C. 

1813. — Malden - hair - tree (Salisburia 
adiantifolia).—This tree is not a robust grower 
in a young state, and does not like disturbance at 
the roots, nor does it succeed in an exposed situ¬ 
ation. If you decide to move it you had better 
select a warm, sheltered place, and give it a good 
depth of prepared soil, which should be free 
from clay, ana other hard lumps of crude matter. 
When starting with a plant no larger than 
yours I have found that one requires a good 
deal of patience, because it does not make 
much new growth the first three or four years. 
The foliage of this tree is very beautiful in the 
autumn.—J. C. C. 

1789.—Flowers under Camellias.— 

Gaultheria procumbens would have a pretty 
effect creeping round the edge of the bed, and 
will thrive with partial shade. The British 
plant, Woodruff (Asperula odorata), will thrive 
and look pretty. I have often used this plant 
round and beneath specimen shrubs to hide the 
bare earth which, sooner or later, becomes con¬ 
spicuous under large specimens.—E. H. 

1806. —Moving back a Yew-hedge.— 
There should be no risk in moving the lew- 
hedge in the way you propose, if the work 
is carefully done. You need not wait till 
November. October will be a better time. 
Mulch and water when required. The Yew- 
tree is not a difficult subject to transplant. I have 
moved large specimens ; and when Yew-trees a 
thousand years old are moved, as in the case of 
the specimen growing in the Kentish churchyard, 
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moved by the late Mr. Barron some years ago, 
thereahould be no difficulty in successfully moving 
those of twenty years’ growth only. Make the 
trenoh wide enough to give room for properly 
laying out the roots. But, after all, a good 
deal of the success attending the removal of 
large shrubs depends upon the attention given 
the following spring, and summer mulching and 
watering. Root-pruning in this case would be 
of no UB6, unless the removal was delayed for 
another year.—E. H. 

1808.—- Cutting down a Holly-hedge, Ac - 
Cut down the Holly-hedge in February, anti put out the 
young plants to flit vacancies in April. It may be cut 
down to within a few inches of the ground if you desire, 
aa if the trees are heAltby, there will be plenty of young 
■hoots break away.—E. H. 

1789.— Planting a Wistaria —Plant next month 
or in March ; if the plants are purchased in pots plant 
now. If the soil is a good peat, little more will be required 
in the way of preparation.—E. H. 

1783.— Wistaria on an east wall.— Something 
depends upon the latitude of the place. The Wistaria 
deserves a south aspect, hut in warm districts it will do on 
an east wall. Give the ground a good general cultivation. 
The aite should be dry and well-drained.—E. H. 

- This creeper does well in such a position. 

In my last garden I had one trained upon the 
eastern side of my house ; the former tenant 
complained that it would not grow, but I found 
out that the soil was poor and very dry. I 
therefore dug it out to the depth of about a foot, 
filled in with stable-manure and good loam, gave 
it a thorough drenching, and in a month after¬ 
wards it started merrily ahead, and grew almost 
too fast, besides giving me abundance of bloom. 
—A. G. Butler. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

BORECOLE OR KALE. 

There are few more hardy and generally ser¬ 
viceable vegetables than Borecole or Kale. 
Room for one or several forms of it ought to be 
found in every well-managed garden. In severe 
winters Broccoli, Savoys, and not infrequently 
Brussels Sprouts, are badly injured by frosts : 
but it is not often that the Borecoles are de¬ 
stroyed, some of the varieties being as nearly 
hardy as it is possible for a green, succulent 
vegetable to be. Their culture and requirements 
are of the simplest character. As a rule, late 
in April or the first week in May is quite soon 
enough to sow the seed. If raised much earlier 
the plants become starved and leggy in the seed¬ 
beds, and such cannot reasonably be expected 
to transplant and do as well as the sturdier, 
later-raised batches. Naturally, the earlier the 
plants are established where they are to grow 
to their full size, the stronger and more pro¬ 
ductive they become. A fortunate few only are 
able to give a piece of ground wholly up to this 
crop, and the plants must, therefore, be either 
planted between rows of early Potatoes, or else 
be put out in close succession to these and any 
other earlv vegetable. Breadths planted as late 
as the end of August will sometimes attain a 
serviceable size, especially when the autumn is 
comparatively warm, and therefore favourable 
to late growth. They pay well for having 
moderately rich ground and good room, the pro¬ 
duce of plants growing on poor soil being light 
and also poor in quality. 

Scotch ok Curled Kale (here figured) is, 
perhaps, the most popular variety in cultivation, 
more plants of this being grown probably than 
of all the rest put together. There may be 
others more hardy and productive, hut in point 
of quality all are inferior to it. There are very 
finely-curled forms of both the tall and dwarf 
Scotch Kale, and as far as productiveness, hardi¬ 
ness, and quality are concerned there is not 
much to choose between them, all producing 
good greens after the heart has been cut. 

Read’s Improved Hearting Kale is a de¬ 
cided advance upon the ordinary forms, this 
producing a heart almost equal to a Savoy Cab¬ 
bage, and more mild in flavour and tender when 
cooked. Unfortunately, the hearts when fully 
grown are not so hardy as desirable, and these 
ought, in consequence, to be protected with 
Broocoli-leaves or something of the sort when¬ 
ever a severe frost is expected. It is not advis¬ 
able to lift and store this Kale, aa a serviceable 
crop of side-shoots is produced in the spring if 
left untouched. 

Variegated, or Garnishing Kale. —This 
also belongs to this section, and some of the 
strains are very ontf&iftental. quite! a., number 
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of bright colours being included. It is not often, 
however, cooks can be prevailed npon to substi¬ 
tute the Bmall leaves of these for Parsley, but 
they are worth growing all the same, as they 
serve to enliven the garden at a dull season of 
the year. 

Asparagus, or Buda Kale, for I believe 
them to be identical, has never, in my experi¬ 
ence, been much injured by cold winds or frost, 
and is most valuable for affording a supply of 
succulent greens after all the rest have run to 
seed. When Broccoli, Cabbages, and other 
Kales have been much cut up by frosts, a good 
breadth of the sturdy-growing Asparagus, or 
Buda Kale, is invaluable, the supply of Greens 
thereby, if kept closely gathered, lasting well 
into June. 

Ciiou de Milan, Chou de RusBie, Ragged 
Jack, and Welsh Kales are all hardy and pro¬ 
ductive, but the quality is second-rate, while 
the Thousand-headed is a farmer’s crop, this 
being only considered fit for the markets when 
all other kinds of green vegetables are very 
Bcarce. Cottagers' Kale is equally hardy, and, 
if got out early, far more productive than the 
last-named, and also any other form I am 
acquainted with, but the quality, I think, is 
only second-rate. W. 


1798 . —Planting Good King Henry.— 

March is the best season for this planting when 
the roots have to be obtained from a distance, as 
then the growth starts away at once. As the 


plants will occupy the same ground for several 
years, it should be well manured and deeply 
worked. This should be done during the winter, 
leaving the surface rough, to expose it to the 
atmosphere. Then fork it over and plant in 
rows 15 inches apart, and 12 inches apart in the 
rows.—E. H. 

1816 —Summer Cabbage at a show. 

—Unless otherwise stated in the schedule of 
prizes, it does not matter whether the plants 
were obtained from seed sown in autumn or 
spring. In future the word summer had better 
be struck out, unless a more definite statement 
is made that the Cabbage must be obtained from 
seed sown in the same year. It is rather a nice 
oint, and one for which something could be 
rought forward both for and against. At the 
same time, it is not usual to take into considera¬ 
tion the time the seed was sown.—J. C. C. 

Beat flavoured Tomatoes.— When 
writing my reply to Query 1477 (see Gardening, 
August 29th, p. 349), I completely forgot to 
mention the variety Blenheim Orange. But 
having since eaten Borne several times—of my own 
growing—I feel constrained to mention it. It is 
a most delicious Tomato, and when in good 
condition probably equal, if not superior, to any 
other. I find it also a good cropper, producing 
5 to 9 large fruits to a truss. The fruit is of a 
rich deep golden-yellow colour.—B. C. R. 

1811-Growing early Cucumbers.— 
You will do no good with Cucumbers in winter 
in the greenhouse unless you cau obtain a bot¬ 
tom-heat of 80 degs., with a top-heat of at least 
65 degs. at night. To cut fruits in March and 


April you should sow the seeds in November, as 
things move so slowly in winter. To cut in 
March you must have strong plants to put out 
early in the New Year, or at any rate not later 
than the end of January if you wish to cut early 
in March. You will probably succeed best in 
the heated frame for the early fruit, and then 
you might grow Cucumbers in the greenhouse in 
summer, but unless you have had some ex¬ 
perience in early Cucumber growing you may 
probably fail. The Telegraph is the best sort to 
grow.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS—SEASONABLE NOTES. 
TnosE who layered their Carnations at the time 
and in the manner advised in Gardening, will, 
by the time these lines are in print, have fine, 
strong, well-rooted plants ready for immediate 
planting, whilst in my own particular case, some 
hundreds will have been taken up and replanted 
in fresh ground—at least, ground which did not 
have in it Carnations this year. That is not abso¬ 
lutely essential, however, as I have planted in the 
same ground for two or three years in succession, 
and had good results. At present, however, I 
have ample room, fluid where Stocks and 
Balsams have till recently been bright and gay, 
the ground has been cleared, well dug, and is 
being planted with bold groups of tine self 
Carnations. Each plant soon proves the vast 
superiority of layering 
as a mode of increase. 
No catting or piping of 
Carnation can ever make 
a plant to compare with 
a layer. The snoot that 
is severed to make a cat¬ 
ting loses several weeks 
of ibe Carnation's fastest 
growing Beaaon, where¬ 
as the shoot that is cut 
partially through and 
pegged down, continues 
to grow above as wel’ 
as below, and only thoe# 
who have actually pro ve4 
it would believe what 
growth and vigour i 
layered shoot may gait 
in the Bpace of su 
weeks or two monthi. 
Next to the value if 
layering I would 
strongly emphasise tie 
amount of good aid 
the greater certainty >f 
successful passage 
through the winter at¬ 
tendant upon 
Early planting of well - rooted laycn. 
There is no better time than from the middle *f 
September to the same period in October, u 
then the plants have ample time to make sone 
amount of fresh root growth whilst tie 
ground is still warm with the autumn sun, ee 
the often heavy and generally cold rainsof Noven- 
her come on. I am aware that planting cm 
be done for some period beyond the date givei, 
as more than once circumstances have necess- 
tated my planting some groups later than I pre¬ 
fer to do. There is, however, not the safety 
bnt much additional risk, because should ai 
average English winter commence immediatel* 
after planting is tinished, characterised, as i 
usually is, by a succession of frosts anl 

thaws, the poor plants are loosened befon 

they have got hold, and ultimately the' 

are finally laid upon the surface of tb 

ground, and small wonder it is if they peria 
unless their state is recognised and quickk 
remedied. This is not mere imagination, but i 
record of facts both experienced among my owi 
and observed among the Carnations of others. * 
Carnation that haB a root-hold—that is to say 
a layer planted early—will 

Withstand the most severe frost we eve 
get in England. The plants which took r> 
injury from eight weeks’ continuous frost l&t 
winter would have endured the frost for donb) 
that length of time, and, though old neglectd 
plants may often perish, there is no questio 
about the absolute hardiness of such newl- 
planted layers. It may be well, being a dots! 
connected with preparing the ground for plan¬ 
ing as here advised,:t4 advise those who do nt 
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know to avoid all rank, fermenting, or fresh 
manures, as to add these to soil in which Carna¬ 
tions are to be planted is courting the disaster 
which will certainly ensue. If the soil must be 
enriched, let the manure be absolutely rotten 
and thoroughly decayed ; and in the case of 
light soil it might be better to avoid manure, 
which toads to lighten, and add heavy loam, or 
even clay, if either are obtainable. A firm root- 
run is essential to the well-being of the plants, 
and therefore they should be trodden firmly, the 
amount, of course, to be regulated by the nature 
and consistency of the soil. A. H. 


Hardiness of Lemon - scented 
Verbena, dec. — I think few people are 
aware how hardy the Lemon-scented Ver¬ 
bena (Aloysia citriodora) really is, and 
how charming its long, healthy, sweet- 
scented branches are compared with the 
stunted, unhealthy growth one often sees in 
pots. The same may be said of Nicotiana 
affinis. I have a narrow border round my con¬ 


WILLOW GENTIAN, OR SWALLOW- 
WORT (GENTIANA ASCLEPIADEA). 
The species represented in the annexed illustra¬ 
tion is, as far as I am aware, the only one in 
this large genus that can be naturalised in woods 
and similar places with any degree of success. 
In some gardens nowadays large patches of 
this beautiful plant- may be seen both jn beds 
and flower-borders; but it may not be generally 
known that it also flourishes equally well in un¬ 
cultivated places, apparently unmindful of the 
rank Grasses and other weeds with which it 
may be associated. It is truly herbaceous, 
dying down out of harm’s way in winter and 
reappearing late in spring, when all chance of 
injury from frost is past, and flowering at a time 
when bold masses in such situations are most 
desirable. It is not difficult to raise from seed 
even in the open; space cleared round the 
parent plants at seedling-time will produce 
thousands of young plants the following spring, 
and these will be ready to flower the second 
year. There is a white-flowered variety of this 



Flowering- 3 hojt of Willow Gen Lisa or Swallow-wort (Gentians asolepiadea). 


servatory ; this is thickly planted with Verbena, 
Nicotiana, and other sweet-smelling plants. 
This last winter I fully thought would have 
“ done ” for both, as they had no extra care, 
but to my astonishment they are stronger than 
ever. Some Gladiolus “ The Bride,” Tigridias, 
and a seedling plant of Eccremocarpus scaber 
did well, and also a small Myrtle only planted 
last summer. In fact, the only things which 
rather suffered last winter were some old- 
fashioned Monthly Roses. The border faces 
south, but the locality is exceptionally cold.— 
S. E. C. 

1700.—Pansies and Violas in autumn. 
—If you want these to flower well next autumn 
it is as well to strike cuttings at once. Any 
young shoots will root very readily at this 
time of year, if inserted in sandy soil, well 
watered, and shaded from direct and bright sun¬ 
shine. Leave them in the bed until next March, 
when transplant to their flowering quarters, 
giving them a rich soil. If treated in this way 
the plants will commence blossoming from June, 
and will continue in flower until some ti be. after 
the first autumn froeta ^-P, (JJjf O |£_ 


Gentian, also a very desirable plant, either for 
growing separately or in company with the blue 
one. When well intermixed the effect of the 
two is most charming, both being about equal 
in size and habit. Choice of situation is not, 
however, the least important item as regards its 
cultivation. It loves shade, in which, if not so 
dense as to draw up and weaken it, it does much 
better than in places exposed to full sunshine. 
Attention to watering m dry weather is also 
essential; it is, apparently, very susceptible of 
drought, losing thereby all its lower leaves, and 
becoming unsightly. With me it grows gener¬ 
ally from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, but it not 
infrequently reaches 4 feet under favourable 
conditions. It is a useful plant for cutting pur¬ 
poses, its flower-sprays lasting a considerable 
time in water. It is a native of Southern 
Europe, and flowers in July and August. K. 


1818.— Hardy flowers in beds.— Many 
hardy flowers may be grown in beds in which 
the ordinary bedding-plants are grown, notably 
the Tufted Pansies ana Carnations; but if you 


with to enjoy hardy flowers thoroughly, turf 
over the present beds and make a few bold 
groups of such things as Tritomas, Anemone 
japonica alba, Harpalium rigidum. Herbaceous 
Phloxes, Lilies of sorts, Rudbeokia Newmani, 
Delphiniums of sorts, and Preonies in variety, in¬ 
cluding the Moutan or Tree-Pseonies. For 
edgings there would be dwarf hardy Violas, not 
forgetting the old cornuta, which is still a 
charming thing in spring and summer, and its 
white variety is also useful. The dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas are oharming edging-plants, and several 
of the hardy Heaths are pretty in marginal 
masses. Hollyhocks make a grand show in the 
background if the soil is rich and deep, and the 
large white Ox-eye Daisy must not be left out 
in any arrangement of hardy plants. Then, 
again, what grand masses that will flower con¬ 
tinuously from June to November may be had 
from a bed of hybrid Gaillardias, which anyone 
may raise from a packet of seedB. I have a bed 
of these sown outside last year that has been 
always gay through the seaton, and from which 
an immense number of flowers have been cut; 
but I have not time or space now to write more, 
interesting though it is to me.—E. H. 


1794 —improving a garden soil.— 
London soil soon becomes inert from the 
impurities deposited by the atmosphere. If you 
don’t mind the expense, cart some of the surface 
away and bring back a few loads of old turf and 
manure, and trench up the place and blend the 
new soil and manure with the staple. This will 
soon improve matters.—E. H. 

1779.—Planting and Bowing.— A good 
deal depends upon the nature of the ground. 1 
have cultivated land that could not be got into 
condition for seed-sowing till it had been ex¬ 
posed some time. In other oases, where the 
(and had been long under cultivation, and was 
a fertile sandy loam, the seeds might be sown a 
few hours after digging, or as soon as it had 
become dry.—E. H. 

— This is a very vague question. In a 
general way it is best to wait two or three 
weeks after the ground is dug before it is sown 
again, but the rule cannot be made general. 
There is so much difference in the character of 
the soil in various places that a rule that would 
be suitable in one place would be quite unsuit¬ 
able in another. In dry weather in summer it 
is often necessary in heavy ground to dig and 
sow the same dsy, or the lumps on the surface 
will get so hard as to make it difficult to get 
them to pieces.—J. C. C. 

1777.- Worms in a Grass-plot. — There Is no 
better or cheeper way to get rta of thwe 
lawn a soaking of lime-water. This will make the worms 
oome to the surfaoe and die, when they can be gathered 
up.—E. H. ______ 


1781.—Classification of Carnations. 

_Carnations are usually divided into three 

classes—viz., flakes, bizarres, and seifs. Flakes 
have two colours only, but the stripes of colour 
are large, and go quite through the petals. 
Bizarres have three or more colours, and the 
markings are irregularly placed. Selfs, of course, 
have only one colour. Then, again, the two 
former classes are subdivided into rose, purple, 
scarlet, crimson, flakes, or bizarres as the case 
may be according to the colour of the stripes. 
Picotees, although they have the same origin as 
the Carnation, form a class to themselves. The 
chief difference between Carnations and Picotees 
is in the markings of the flowers. In the Carna¬ 
tion the stripes of colour run through the petals, 
in the Picotees it forms a lacing round the 
edges. Thus we have rose, scarlet, and purple- 
edged Picotees as well as a class of yellow selfa. 
—E. H. 

_Carnations are classified by the colour of 

their stripes or flakes. There are six dasses of 
Carnations, and six of Picotees of the show 
sections. Thus the scarlet bizarre is first with 
scarlet and maroon stripes or flakes on a whits 
ground. Crimson bizarres are crimson and 
purple on a white ground, and pink bizarres are 
pink and purple. The other three classes are 
purple, scarlet, and rose flakes. These have 
one colour only on the white. Picotees ore 
edged light, or heavy on a white ground. The 
colours in their orders being red, purple, rose, 
or scarlet; but the latter colour iocludes salmon 
and intermediate tints. 5 —J. D. E. 
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ROSAS. 

1723.— Rose La France. —I know of only 
two reasons likely to cause this Rose to drop 
its bads and tarn yellow as described. If the 
plant is only 6 feet from a hedge, and that 
probably an old and high one, the chances are 
the ground is dry and poor. Then if it is partly 
under the shelter of such a hedge, and the sun 
reaches it about 10 to 11 am., perhaps very 
hot, and after a dewy morning, this will some¬ 
times cause the flower-buds to turn black and 
brown, and soon droop from just under the calyx 
of the bud. Too wet or too dry a situation, 
also when over-watered with liquid-manure, 
will cause such effects. I should either remedy 
these faults, if they exist, or transplant the 
Rose to another situation during the coming 
season.—P. U. 

1796.— Niphetos Rose in a pot.— There 
is no other Hose more suitable for pot culture 
in a greenhouse than Niphetos, but if you have 
no glass, you had better plant it out in the 
open. Choose a warm sheltered corner for it 
and make the soil fairly light and rich. If you 
have a greenhouse, shift it at onoe into a pot 
two sizes larger, and return it to a light, airy 

S lace in the house again. Bo not prune it un- 
uw it has made any long straggling shoots. 
Be careful to keep the soil moist all the winter. 
—J. C. C. 

-This Rose, like most of the Tea Roses, 

succeeds well either planted out or grown under 
glass in a greenhouse. If it is intended to plant 
id} out-of-doors select a warm position in the 
garden, where the plants would be well exposed 
to the sun from the south and west; but if the 
east and north sides are partly sheltered, so 
much the better. I And they also suoceed best 
when planted on raised beds. If grown in 
pots the less they are exposed to heavy rains 
the better. The plant in question should be re¬ 
potted and placed in a light, airy position under 
glass, or, if planting out is preferred, that 
ought also to be done at once.—J. D. E. 

1820 —Roses under glass.— It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the house cannot be wider than 
5 feet. Under the circumstances, I should say 
it will be beat to have about 1 foot of brickwork 
above the grdund in front, and on this front- 
lights 5 feet high. This will give a rather short 
aud flat roof. 1 do not see how you are to have a 
comfortable amount of head-room in any other 
way. You can, of course, have the walk close 
back against the wall, and grow your Roses in 
the front; but this will give such a sharp pitch 
to the roof that there will be but comparatively 
little internal space, as well as but a very in¬ 
different appearance inside the structure. I 
think the height at back should not exceed 
8 feet or 9 feet at most, or the appearance from 
the outside will not be pleasing. You may have 
what length you like. The arrangement of the 
interior Bhould be a walk, 2 feet wide, through 
the middle, which leaves a space of 18 inches 
each side for borders in which to grow the Roses. 
For the front border select strong-growing Tea 
Roses to grow in the form of dwarf pillars. The 
back border will be for climbers to cover the wall. 
The coating of cement over the face of the wall 
will do no harm further than preventingyou from 
driving nails into it to support the Roses. If 
you use the cement you will have to put up a 
wood trellis or wires on which to train the 
growth. The following Teas will do admirably 
for the front border: Mme. Falcot, Mme. 
Lambard, Perle des Jardins, President, Letty 
Coles, and Mme. Eugene Verdier. Some of the 
strong-growing Hybrid Perpetuals will do for the 
back, such as Magna Charta, General Jacque¬ 
minot, and Climbing Victor Verdier. . You may 
plant Marshal Niel at one end, and train two 
or three shoots under the glass without injuring 
the plants beneath. Other good Climbers with 
vigorous growth are Cbeshunt Hybrid (red); 
Reve d'Or (deep-yellow); and Climbing Niphetos 
(white).—J. C. C. 

1826. -Pruning a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —My plants are in the same condition 
as yours. After being cut back they made 
shoots enough to cover the roof of the house. 
The. oldest of these shoots have been again 
making laterals lately ; but, there being no 
room for them, I have kept them cut off to pro- i 
vent overcrowding and weakening the main < 
branches. You had better not remove the tops 
of the shoots that havorgfcched the eifl of the 
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house, but train them anywhere for a few weeks 
longer, or the result will be what you expect. 
You are in a fair way of getting a fine lot of 
flowers next year if you allow the plant to rest 
in a cool temperature until the end of the year. 
Even after that, the less fire-heat you give the 
larger the flowers will be and the deeper their 
colour. It is not often we see that rion tone of 
golden-yellow in blooms that have been forced 
in a high temperature.—J. C. C. 

1699. - Mobs onnewly-budded Briers. 

—Moss only grows upon the old stems of the 
Brier, or where the stocks are planted in a too 
wet and cold soil, and are, consequently, un¬ 
healthy. This parasite rarely attacks a healthy 
stock of any kind. A good plan to destroy it is 
to throw a little fresh lime upon the stems ; this 
is best done early in the morning when the dew 
is still on, or upon a showery day, at the same 
time bearing in mind that the plants cannot be in 
a good state of health, and either remove them 
or drain and enrich the soil.—P. U. 


| ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA AUREA. 

“ A Lady Reader ” sends me a finely-coloured 
flower of this Orchid, saying a friend has given 
her a plant with three flowers expanded upon 
it, one of which she sends me, and she asks 
me to state the right cultural treatment, so 
that she may flower it every season. I have 
peculiar views respecting the culture of this 
(Jattleya, but which, I think, if acted upon in 
a right manner, will allow you to grow and 
also flower it annually. The plant is said to 
come from the state ot Antioquia in Colombia, 
and as various other plants from the same district 
appear to enjoy a medium temperature, then 
this Orchid, 1 think, should be subjected to the 
same treatment. After the flowers have faded, 
therefore, and as soon as the growths are fully 
made up, the plant should be removed to cooler 
quarters. I would not put it into such a low tem- 
erature as that of the ordinary Odontoglossum- 
ouse, but rather into a house a few degrees 
warmer—such a one in which the 0. grande is 
rested in would suit it admirably, and in which 
the atmosphere is dry, the object being to pre¬ 
vent plants starting into fresh growth before the 
spring. At that season the plants should be 
removed to the growing house, and after being 
re-surfaced with good peat-fibre and a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, they may be watered 
moderately, and the air kept moist, so that 
the growths then will soon begin to make a 
move. Here they should be encouraged to 
grow vigorously, and this growth should be 
surmounted by a flower-sheath. The flowers 
now njpon your plant are the outcome of such a 
growth. Too many people there are who neglect 
their plants, and do not remove them to a drier 
atmosphere soon enough, and the consequence 
is that the young eyes begin to push up in the 
autumn. Now these growths made in the 
winter can never “come away” with the requisite 
strength to produce a flower-sheath, and if this 
time of starting the growths is once adopted it 
is a very difficult thing to get them right again, 
and the consequence is one never gets any 
flowers. I advise, therefore, that you get the 
lants removed at a proper time. One may, 
owever, err rather in removing them too soon, 
but do not let the growths start, at any rate, 
before the turn of the New Year, and if they 
can be retarded for a month or two later so much 
the better. In the case of plants that have 
been neglected and allowed to start into fresh 
growth in the autumn, they should be kept 
warm and encouraged to grow vigorously and 
quickly, so that the bulb may be finished before 
spring, so that after a short rest the plant may 
be set to work again to make another in the 
summer months, which may flower; at any 
rate, the plant after the next autumn could be 
rested oomfortably through the following winter. 
I hope I have made my meaning plain, and that 
you or any other reader of Gardening will en¬ 
deavour to act upon it, as I look upon the en¬ 
forcing, as it were, of a right season of growth 
as .being the great secret in obtaining flowers, and 
this variety, C. aurea, I consider to be freer 
blooming than the typical C. Dowiana. I know 
of several growers who are at fault with this 
Orohid, but then I always have found that the 
plants had been allowed to grow as they liked. 

Matt. Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM PRISMATOCARPUM. 

I was much struck a few days ago on visiting 
the collection of Orchids of a gentleman, a 
reader of Gardening, to observe how bright 
and good this plant appeared, the spikes long 
and the flowers bright. Now it occurred tome— 
How is it this plant is so effective ? The plants 
in question were small, yet not so small as to be 
grown each in a 4-inch pot, but plants which 
require a No. 12 or a 16-sized pot—and this 
apparently is the size to have them in; the 
plants then are easily arranged with others, 
thus the long spikes stand out in a more effec¬ 
tive manner, and are altogether more showy 
than when the specimen is very large. To those 
who do not possess this species, and to those 
who do not know it, I would say get a plant 
and I am sure you will like it when it gets 
strong enough to bloom well. It is now over 
forty years ago since the species was first found 
by Warscewicz in Veraqua, growing at some 
5,000 feet elevation ; it was rare for some time 
afterwards, and it is only in the last decade that 
it may be said to have become plentiful. The 
bulbs are flask-shaped, 4 or 5 inches high, usually 
bearing a pair of leaves about a foot in length, 
from between which the flower-spike appears. 
These, in the specimens I saw last week, were 
upwards of IS inches long, thickly covered with 
flowers, which were each from an inch to an inch- 
and-a-half across. They are greenish-yellow, 
or creamy-yellow, ornamented with numerous 
deep purplish-black spots, the lip narrow deep- 
rose colour, tipped with creamy-yellow, it 
requires to be potted in about the same manner 
as the Cattleyas, and to be grown in about the 
same temperature, and kept a little dry in 
winter when not flowering. 

Matt. Bramble. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

1725.— Heating- a greenhouse.— Three 
rows of 4-inuh piping placed side by side under 
the front stage, and warmed by a “Star" or 
“ Finsbury " (upright) boiler fixed just outside 
the house at one end will accomplish what you 
desire unless a higher temperature than that of 
an ordinary greenhouse is wanted, in which case 
four rows would be better. The structure is 
almost too large to be heated by gas or oil, as 
the expenditure for fuel would be rather heavy, 
but the boilers referred to require very little 
attention, and work economically and steadily. 
—B. C. R. 

1732.— A pot-bound Oleander.— Un¬ 
less the plant has a very large head a 14-inch 
pot is plenty large enough for it, and it ought 
not to want a shift for some years, if ever, if, 
however, the soil is exhausted, or out of condi¬ 
tion, you may partially shake the plant out, and 
repot it next April. It is scarcely possible that 
the lower leaves are falling from the plant being 
pot-bound, and either too much water at the 
root or not enough, is much more likely to be 
the cause. Plants brought in from the open 
generally lose some leaves on being housed, 
especially if the house is at all close or warm.— 
B. C. R. 

1790.— Treatment of Ixiaa.— Plant six 
bulbs in a 5-inch pot, and use nice sandy soil, 
enriched with quite decayed manure. I simply 
use the soil mixed up for the Hyacinths, Tulips, 
&o. A cellar is not a good place to put them 
in. Plunge them out-of-doors in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse, and take them into the greenhouse, 
when the shoots have grown an inch or so. The 
pots should be placed on a shelf near the glass. 
They will do well in a frame during the winter 
if the pots are kept plunged. No water is 
needed when they are plunged out-of-doors.— 
J. D. E. 

1804. — Begonias and Gloxinias in 
seed - pans. — As the plants have been 
allowed to remain in the pans until bulbs have 
been formed, perhaps it would be better, now 
that the season is so far advanced, to allow the 
plants to remain where they are; the young 
plants ought to have been repotted soon after 
they appeared above ground. As soon as they 
can be taken hold of between the finger ana 
thumb they are large enough to prick out. Directly 
the leaves decay withhold water, and although 
the bulbs may not be larger than a grain of 
Wheat, they will flower strongly next year if 
potted in January or February.—J. D. E. 
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HELIOTROPES FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

To have Heliotrope-flowers in winter there 
should be a night temperature in the warm 
greenhouse, or rather intermediate house, of not 
less than 55 degs., in order to secure a continuous 
growth, and if the plants occupy a light position 
each young shoot will terminate in a truss of 
flowers, and a long succession will be thus ob¬ 
tained. But if they do not occupy a light posi¬ 
tion, so that a certain amount of vigour and 
ripeness may be imparted to the new growth, 
the shoots will be weak, soft, and consequently 
flowerless. A shelf near the glass at the end, 
or amid the heated air at the back of the house, 
not far from the wall if the house be a lean-to 
one, will be a suitable position. During summer 
the plants must have undergone a suitable pre¬ 
paration. When the stock of Helio¬ 
tropes is propagated for bedding in 
spring, a few dozen of the most vigor¬ 
ous plants should be selected, and 
grown on specially for winter flower¬ 
ing. They should not be allowed to 
starve in small pots, but should be 
shifted into larger pots before they re¬ 
ceive any check, and as soon as all 
danger from frost is over they should 
be plunged in a bed of coal ashes up 
to the rims of the pots in the open 
air. All shoots should be pinched 
back to induce a bushy habit, and by 
so doing flowers will not be permitted 
to form. The bed should occupy an 
open position in the garden, and the 
plants must stand far enough apart 
individually to permit of a free circula¬ 
tion of air, and so ensure robust, 
short-jointed growth. Such plants, 
when placed on a shelf in a warm in¬ 
termediate or forcing-house in winter, 
will produce a large number of flowers 
for cutting from October to February 
or March. Good little bushes may be 
had in 5-inch pots, but the strongest 
plants will require pots a size larger. 

Blunging the pots in summer will save 
watering, and prevent the hot sun act¬ 
ing so forcibly on the roots at the sides 
of the pots, from which cause plants 
that are standing far apart, with their 
pots unprotected, sometimes lose their 
leaves. All plants grown for winter 
flowering are better plunged in the 
open air in summer than if placed on 
the north side of hedges or walls. It 
is a mistaken notion to suppose the 
tops will take any harm from bright 
sunshine if the roots be protected. 

This refers to many other plants be¬ 
sides Heliotropes. A few or the most 
vigorous Heliotrope-plants may, if de¬ 
sired, be trained as standards, with 
stems 12 inches or so long. By atten¬ 
tion to pinching in, good, bushy plants 
may be had in one season. Helio¬ 
trope-flowers may also be had in abun¬ 
dance in winter from old plants planted 
out and trained against a wall (see illus¬ 
tration) in a warm, light house; indeed, 
this is the best plan to adopt if the 
flowers are wanted in quantity. The 
plants should be pruned well back 
about the end of August, or a little 
earlier or later, according to the time 
the flowers are required. The syringe 
should be used freely, to induce a free 
and vigorous “ break ”; but when 
once the shoots have fairly broken into growth 
less syringing will be required, as this, as 
autumn approaches, only tends to promote 
weak growth. After a good growth has been 
secured, the size and number of the trusses of 
flowers will be in proportion to the direct light 
that reaches the plants, accompanied, as it 
should be, by a corresponding amount of heat. 
These are the two prime factors in the produc¬ 
tion of Heliotrope-flowers in winter, and should 
always bear some relation to each other in 
forming. With regard to varieties, White Lady 
(here figured) is a very fine and free kind, 
nearly white. President Garfield, bright mauve- 
purple ; Mina, colour moderately dark and very 
free and excellent; Jeanne d’Amour, an advance 
on Miss Nightingale, a fine kind, one of the 
best; The Queen, nearly^wbite, fine peiifume, 
and peruvianum and Volf ~ 


HARDY PLANTS FOR A SMALL GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

1721.—For a small unheated greenhouse a 
supply of small evergreen shrubs grown in pots 
is simply invaluable. The Euonymus in 
the various variegated forms is one of the 
moBt useful and effective, and as it is easily 
increased by cuttings a succession of young 

{ >lant8 can be constantly coming on, whilst the 
arger plants make a good appearance in the cen¬ 
tre of a stage ; the green form is also well worth 
a place. Variegated Agave, Phormium tenax, 
both green and variegated ; Grevillea robusta, 
Acacia lophantha, easily raised from seed yearly, 
Aspidistra lurida and variegata, and Aralia Sie- 
boldi will make a fair beginning ; are all of easy 
growth. For flowering plants in autumn, nicely- 
grown but not too large plants of Chrysanthe¬ 


Our Rkadirs’ Illustrations : Heliotrope White Lady in flower on a green¬ 
house wall. En if raved for Gardsninq Illustratrd from a photograph 
sent by Mr. W. S. Titterton, Eastbourne, Portobello, N.B. 
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mums will keep a cold-house bright until 
December. I would suggest a selection of dwarf¬ 
growing reflexed sortB, not many varieties, and 
several plants of each. If planted out in the open 
garden the end of April, and cut down to within 
4 inches or 6 inches of the ground in the end of 
May and up to the middle of J une, a succession of 
blooms on bushy dwarf plants can be had with a 
minimum of labour. These must be put into 
pots just large enough to hold the roots in the 
middle or end of September before frost touches 
them. For early bloom La Vierge (white) ; 
W. Holmes (crimson) ; Elaine or Lady Selborne 
(white); followed by Cullingfordi (crimson); 
Peter the Great, a free-flowering yellow ; and 
Boule de Neige, a late white. I have a very 
useful blush variety that I got from a cottage 
garden which produces trusses of bloom 12 
inches and 18 inches long, and sometimes even 


longer. It may be Emperor of China, but as to 
this I cannot say. To succeed these, Christmas 
Roses in pots, particularly the variety maximus 
(the only one 1 should buy), flowers early, and 
has beautiful foliage. Whilst mentioning 
Helleborus I should have a few small plants of 
the common viridis for its foliage only ; the leaf 
is very handsome, and it grows well in a house. 
I use it freely to mix in with bright-coloured cut 
flowers, and to keep up a supply raise seedlings. 
Some small plants put into 4-inch pots were 
much admired last winter. These I plant out 
again in spring, and they do not seem to feel the 
change. I cannot say how the seedling varieties 
of H. orientalis (Lenten Roses) may do in pots, 
but I think they should do well, and nothing 
could be prettier. In early spring clumps of 
Snowdrops, taken from the open ground when 
the colour of the buds begins to show, do much 
better than roots put into pots in au 
tumn and last longer in flower ; use 
single ones only. Due Van Thol 

Tulips would follow, and scarlet ones 
would be my selection. Plant five or 
six in each small pot. Daffodils are 
specially suited to cool-house culture. 
The common double yellow is early, 
showy, free-flowering, and lasts longer 
than most kinds. Clumps taken up 
from the garden have the advantage 
of being dwarfer in general than 
those wintered in pots; the finer 
Daffodils are very beautiful, and 
thrive well in pots, increasing under 
good culture. Of these, princeps, Hors- 
fieldi, and Trumpet maximus in the 
trumpet section are as good as any ; 
and 1 should plant a fair quantity of 
obvallaris ; it is early, and stands a 
long time, being stiff, and having more 
substance than most of the class. 
Albicans is a beautiful variety ; Stella, 
Mary Anderson, and Cynosure are good 
kinds of the cupped sections ; and poeti- 
cue ornatus is the best white. If these 
Daffodils are well cared for after bloom¬ 
ing, they will increase and give a great 
amount of interest and satisfaction. 
Primula obconica, if well grown during 
summer, with the pots plunged up to 
the rim in cinders in a slightly shaded 
place and well watered, and the flowers 
picked off until August or September, 
will, I think, prove amongst the most 
useful plants which can be grown ; but 
young plants will do much the best. 
P. verticillata, with yellow flowers 
and pretty, mealy foliage, does not 
flower so freely nor so persistently, but 
it is bright and has a sweet scent. If 
common yellow Primroses grow wild, 
very nice plants can be selected when 
just coming into flower, and they last 
well under glass. A most useful spring¬ 
flowering plant will be found in Doroni- 
cum caucasicura ; if grown in the open 
ground during summer and in au¬ 
tumn, planted in a pan in good-sized 
clumps, and kept in a frame until the 
growth begins in early spring, the 
blooms will come with a brightness and 
size never seen in the open border 
and it lasts in flower for a long time; 
it is easily increased from seed sowed 
in a shady place as soon as ripe. 
Small plants of Daphne Mezereum, 
put into pots in October or 
November, and plunged in the 
ground until January, will come into 
n early spring, and fill the house 
with the sweetest of perfumes. Single dark- 
red Wallflowers are also most useful ; grow 
in the garden until October, then put into pots, 
and plunge outside until spring ; they will come 
into flower and be very striking and sweet. 
The yellow Cytisus and Acacias are useful in 
spring, and will do without heat. In summer 
all these plants will do much better if plunged 
outside in a bed of cinders and housed in 
autumn. In severe weather do not give much 
water, and newspapers put over the plants at 
night will help to keep off the most severe 
frost; whenever fine, sunny days occur give all 
the air possible, and water in the early fore¬ 
noon in mid-winter. The great object is to 
keep the house neat and tidy, and the plants 
full of vigour and in robust health. To do this 
some plant-food most be given, but do it with 
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c aution ; a little of Clay’s Fertiliser, sprinkled on 
the surface-soil and scratched in in early au¬ 
tumn and again in spring, will add much to the 
beauty of the foliage; soot-water is also most 
useful. Pot the plants firmly, so as to induce 
firm and hardy growths. A. B. C. 

1814.— Arum Lilies. —The treatment, to 
say the least, has been peculiar. It seems odd 
to read that the plants were taken from the 
open ground in May, potted and placed in a 
pond. The most successful cultivators of these 
plants set them out in the open ground in May, 
in deep, rich soil, orin trencheslike Celery, where 
they are well supplied with water. Usually 
such plant* are taken up and repotted in Sep¬ 
tember. They begin to flower almost at once, 
and continue to produce blossoms until it is time 
to plant them out again in May. The plants 
alluded to should be taken into the greenhouse, 
and if vigorous thev are likely to flower. If 
they were potted in May they will not need re¬ 
potting now.—J. D. E. 

- Although in favoured localities these 

plantsare said to do well planted out permanently 
in ponds, I have not personally had any success 
in the attempt to grow them thus. If planted 
out in trenches and liberally treated during the 
summer months, potted up in good soil, and 
brought into the greenhouse towards the end of 
September, they bloom splendidly early in the 
following year. As it is, I should recommend 
you to follow the latter part of this treatment, 
and trust to good fortune to befriend you in the 
matter of flowers.—A. G. Butler. 


1795.— Wintering Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums and Calceolarias.— The Calceo¬ 
larias will do very well in the cold frames, but 
it is generally a waste of labour to try to keep 
Pelargoniums under such conditions ; it would 
be far better to pot them up and try to keep 
them in a spare room, covering with old news¬ 
papers when the severe weather comes, keeping 
them dry, or nearly so, at the roots.—E. H. 

- The Calceolarias will do very well in cold 

frames. Put the pipings in about 4 inches 
apart ; the side shoots, pulled off and stripped 
of their lower leaves, are better than cuttings. 
Calceolarias are so nearly hardy that if merely 
protected by a rough frame of four boards, 
covered above with a piece of muslin, they will 
generally survive. I do not recommend you to 
attempt to grow Pelargonium-cuttings in a 
frame. You would be more likely to succeed 
with them in pans or boxes in a warm, light 
window.—A. G. Butler. 

1792.— Lophospermum scandens — 
This is a very pretty greenhouse climber, which iB 
often raised from seeds in spring, and used to cover 
trellises outside in summer. In this case it is 
commonly treated as an annual, but when grown 
in the greenhouse, either planted in the border 
or in a large pot, it has a perennial habit, and 
may be kept from year to year. It has rather 
large tube-shaped flowers, red in colour, which 
are freely produced on the young shoots when 
the plants are in a light position.—E. H. 

1803 —Culture of Hlmantophyllum 

mini a.turn.—This plant is easily cultivated 
in a warm greenhouse. The best potting-soil is 
some good loam, with a third of fibrous peat. 
Do not over-pot. Nice strong plants can be 
flowered in 6-inch pots, but it would not be 
reasonable to allow them to remain long in a 
root-bound state. Say a plant is growing in a 
0 inch pot, and it has grown in it until the 
entire mass of soil is well permeated with roots, 
repot the same again into an 8-inch or 8^-inch 
pot, and treat it the same way before it is again 
repotted into a 10 inch or an 11-inch pot. An ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse temperature is rather too cool 
for these plants to succeed well in during the 
winter months; but they do well in it from 
May to the end of September. A hot-house is 
best during the rest of the year.—J. D. E. 

1800.— Glazing 1 lights of a cold frame. 
—The question of double glazing was discussed 
some years ago in The. Garden and other horticul¬ 
tural journals, but although undoubtedly the 
system does save fuel in the case of heated struc¬ 
tures, and is, 1 believe, practised in Russia, I have 
never heard of its being applied to a cold frame, 
and I imagine the extra depth of the sash-bars 
required would add so much to the weight and 
increase the liability tol)re&k&ge of g 1 ass ; thus, 
I think, it is never nkely^ta Al d* nmch'rfavour 

enerally. There isSllfiiii&OT, ^ r -oVije. Abjection 


to double glazing. It will be found in practice 
that dirt and dust will find an entrance between 
the laps of the glass, and there is no means of 
cleaning it out, except by taking out one of the 
sets of squares, and in our climate plants under 
glass, except when the Bun is shining brightly 
require all the light possible.—E. H. 


LILIES IN POTS. 

There can be no question as to the utility of 
Lilies for greenhouse and conservatory deco¬ 
ration when grown in pots, and being of com¬ 
paratively easy culture, every amateur who has 
facilities should endeavour to grow a few of the 
best kinds. They are indispensable for decora¬ 
tive purposes during the summer months, and 
make a really charming display when grouped 
with other flowering and foliage plants. Some 
varieties which are not overpowering in their 
fragrance might also be used for the embellish¬ 
ment of rooms, halls, &c., for which purpose 
they are admirably adapted. Success in their 



LUium auratum with Aspidistras and Perns in a greenhouse. 

culture depends in a great measure upon 
securing good bulbs and in constant and careful 
attention after growth begins rather than any 
elaborate details in the preparation of the soil. 
Among the many kinds that are amenable to pot 
culture the popular 

Lit.ium auratum is, perhaps, as good as any. 
This species is too well known to need a lengthy 
description, it being very extensively grown by 
amateurs, both under glass and out-of-doors. It 
is a beautiful Lily, and deserving of the popu¬ 
larity which it enjoys, but unfortunately it is 
not everyone who can grow it successfully. My 
experience leads me to say that, as a rule, the 
early-imported bulbs do not flower so well as 
those which arrive in this country after the new 
year has set in. Still, when obtained from reli¬ 
able sources, the bulbs do fairly well, and when 
required for early flowering the sooner they are 
obtained now the better. For blooming, say, in 
May or June, the bulbs should be potted in 
October or November, while for late summer 
flowering December or January will be quite 
soon enough to pot, and these, as has been said, 
invariably produce the finest spikes of bloom. 
The soil which suits them best when grown in 
pots is loam and peat in equal parts, with the 
addition of some Bharp silver sands. The pots 
must be clean and well drained and of a size 
suitable for the bulb, say, from 5 inches to 
8 inches in diameter. Small pots are usually 
best for bulbs for early flowering. It is a 


good plan to shake a little dry, pounded 
charcoal among the scales previous to repotting, 
this often preventing the bulbs decaying. In 
potting make the soil tolerably firm, and place 
the bulbs so that their summit is just below the 
surface of the soil. When potted, put the pots 
in a cold frame or under a wall, where protection 
from wet can be given, and cover them to the 
depth of 9 inches with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. 
In this position they may remain until growth 
begins, when remove to the greenhouse, and 
water as may be necessary. Bulbs that have 
flowered during the past summer should now be 
standing outdoors in a sunny position, and imme¬ 
diately the foliage and stems are turned yellow 
the latter may be cut down, and the bulbs re¬ 
potted and treated as advised above. Little or 
no water should be given until the bulbs com¬ 
mence to make growth, and after this takes place 
sufficient to keep the soil in a nice moist condi¬ 
tion must be applied. The annexed illustration 
shows how well this Lily looks when in flower 
and arranged with Ferns, Aspidistras, &c , in a 
greenhouse. 

Lilium spkciosum and its varieties are also 
beautiful Lilies, and eminently adapted for this 
method of culture. The blooms of these are 
smaller than those of auratum, but they are 
none the less showy. They vary in colour from 
almost pure-white to a deep rosy-pink, and all 
are more or less marked with deeper-coloured 
spots. As a rule they bloom during August and 
September, and therefore it is not necessary to 
pot the bulbs so early as auratum, except when 
required for forcing. 

The Bermuda Lily (L. Harrisi) of the longi- 
florum section, is also well known, and is a 
capital subject for growing in pots. This is the 
best of all Lilies for forcing, and with care it 
may be had in bloom by April or May, or even 
earlier if grown in a high temperature. Gener¬ 
ally, however, the best results accrue from bulbs 
grown on steadily in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and therefore all who can should grow them 
thus. The present is a good time to pot the 
bulbs, and they require similar treatment to that 
recommended above. _ C. 

1737.— Heating a small greenhouse. 

—I should recommend “ W. C.” to have a brick 
flue all round the inside and burn coal-cinders, 
same as are used by blacksmiths. These he will 
find cheap, give out a good heat, and last a long 
time (which is a consideration to an amateur). 
A small saddle-boiler may be fixed in the fire¬ 
place, and two rows of 3-inch pipes along the 
front (and one end) under the stage would make 
a good job of it and the temperature required 
would be easily obtained ; the pipes would not be 
required at the back. It is better to stand the 
pots on shingle or ashes as suggested.—T. M. J. 

- A house of this size can certainly be 

heated by means of oil, and probably better in 
this way (or with gas) than any other. You 
will need about two rows of 3-inch piping or 
three rows of 2-inch, carrying them along the 
front and across one end, the farthest from the 
door. Place the boiler just inside the door 
under the stage. To lay sheets of iron on an 
open stage, and cover it in turn with an inch or 
so of shingle, prevents the rapid evaporation 
that otherwise takes place when the pipes are 
hot, and maintains a nice moist atmosphere 
around the plants, which consequently thrive 
better. Galvanised iron only must be used, 
and you must not lay ashes on this, or they 
will soon cat it away ; shingle is best, but fine 
ballast or gravel will do.—B. C. R. 

" Gardening Illustrated " Monthly Parts.— 

Price bd.; post free, 8 <L 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In thit 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
rail able for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. Qd.; post free, If. 9 d. Complete set of 
volumes q/Tun Garden from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty eight vols., price, cloth, £2$ 4«. 

“Farm and Home" Monthly Part B.—This 
ioumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd .; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers." —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directiojis for their arrangement, culture, dec. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, If. ; post free. If. bd. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Containf 
Alphabetical Lists of aU Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
admitted to be the most complete ever published. Pries 
If. ; by post. If. 3d. 

London: 3/. Southernptm-Mreet Strand. W.C, 
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FRUIT. 

GRUBBING UP AND HEADING DOWN 
FRUIT-TREES. 

This is the time to take note of fruit-trees as to 
which are to stay and be encouraged to grow 
into larger or more fruitful trees, and to adopt 
such measures as they may require according to 
whether they lack vigour, or are in need of root 
pruning to repress superabundant growth, or—as 
is sure to be the case with some, even in the 
best collection that ever was yet got together— 
that need clearing away, root and branch, or 
else heading down in the winter season and 
grafting in spring with some kind more suitable 
to the locality. The first operation to take in 
hand is that of 

Grubbing up by the root such as are not con¬ 
sidered suitable as stocks for other kinds to be 
worked on, and directly the crop is gathered is 
the best time to set about the work, so as to 
get the site prepared for more suitable trees that 
may be planted at the most favourable period 
for getting established early, as with the experi- 
ence of last winter still fresh in our memory, 
those who have planting to do will be wise to 
get it well advanced before the date for severe 
frost arrives, lest it have to be deferred until the 
days are lengthening. My plan is to grub up all 
bush fruits that are not thought to be profitable 
directly the crop is off, and my Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberries that were 
condemned while the crop was yet on 
them have been grubbed out by the 
roots and burnt, the ashes spread over 
the land, and Broccoli and Winter 
Greens planted thereon immediately 
afterwards. 

ArPLES, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., 
that are to come out are already 
marked, so that directly the press of 
work slackens I may at once proceed 
with the work. It is not necessary that 
a tree should not produce any fruit to 
cause it to be condemned, for I have 
several trees with a fair crop of fruit 
on them ; but in some cases, especially 
so with Pears, if the variety is not 
suited to the locality the fruit will be 
cracked in the skin, or small and 
unsaleable, and in these cases a tree 
may just as well be barren from a 
commercial point of view, while with 
Apples some kinds that crop freely do 
not grow out into clear-skinned, sale¬ 
able fruit. They are, therefore, replaced 
by kinds that have been proved to do 
well. 

Plums are, of all fruits, the ones to 
make a careful selection of and to 
plant in sufficient quantity according to 
their several kinds, so that they may 
succeed each other in their proper 
order of ripening. Although the Victoria is 
such a prolific kind, it is not always the most 
profitable, as varieties that come in a week or 
ten days after the glut is over realise far more 
money and are much more serviceable in 
private establishments; therefore, it iB necessary 
in some cases to grub up good and fruitful trees 
to make space for those that realise higher 
prices, or that fill up a void in the supply that 
cannot be met by the particular sorts on hand. 

Cherries are a variable crop, and a good deal 
of care in the selection of sorts is necessary 
before one can make any profit by their growth, 
and taking all points together, I find the Morello 
the safest to grow largely, as it rarely fails to 
crop well, and hangs a good while on the tree. 

Damsons are one of the safest of crops, as they 
come in after the Plums are over, and hang well 
on the tree. When they succeed they are more 
profitable than good Plums, and even the late 
hardy Bullaces will frequently realise a better 

E rice than Plums, simply because they hang 
ite, and have fewer competitors in the market 
at their time of ripening. 

Heading down for grafting (see illus¬ 
tration) should be decided on at once, but 
not carried out until the leaves are all off 
the trees. Then they should be sawn off 
about one foot above where it is intended to 
regraft them, and the scions to regraft them 
with of any good, approved kind should be cut 
off, tied in small bundles, labelled, and laid in a 
trench in a cool, shaded, plpce until tha sap is 
just on ^ enjoyeii^apmg. ^0nly clfmJtablthy 


stocks, or grafts from trees that are the same 
should be used, for unless quite sound it is better 
to start with young trees. The most favourable 
season for planting is somewhat varied by the 
character of the season, but there is no need to 
wait until all the leaves have fallen, for if some 
have commenced to fall naturally from the tree 
it is proof that the wood is ripened, and that the 
season of rest is close at hand—in fact, there 
must be a certain amount of growth still to be 
performed by the tree, or uo object would be 
served by early planting, which is to induce some 
root growth before the winter sets in. 

J. G., Hauls, 

SOME GOOD EARLY APPLES. 

The varieties of Apples that come to maturity 
early in the season are most valuable, not only 
in private, but also in market gardens, and 
amongst them are several of the most prolific 
and profitable kinds in the whole list that are 
in cultivation. For a selection to supply a small 
establishment, the following may be relied on: 
Red Juneating, or early Margaret, is a lovely 
Apple, with beautiful rosy cheeks and a very 
powerful perfume. Grown on the Paradise-stock, 
it is one of the most certain croppers. Irish 
Peach or Early Crofton, one of the best of all 
early Apples, although of moderate size. It has 
an aromatic flavour, and should not be gathered 
long before it is required for use. Red Quar- 



Old Apple-tree headed down and regraded. 


renden is one of the most popular and profitable 
of all very early dessert Apples, its high colour 
being a great recommendation. Well suited 
for dwarf garden bush-trees. Summer Golden 
Pippin is a very beautiful small golden Apple ; 
it bears in clusters of four or five fruits in 
each, and makes a capital garden tree, being 
of only moderate growth and very prolific. 
Kerry Pippin, one of the best of September 
dessert Apples, beautifully golden in colour, 
streaked with red. Succeeds well as an espalier 
or bush ; a very desirable kind. Lady Suaeley, 
one of the most recent of early dessert kinds 
that has been introduced to our gardens, but 
one of the handsomest and best Apples in culti¬ 
vation. It is above the average size of the early 
Apples, beautifully striped with crimson, and 
very ornamental either on the tree or on the 
dish. 

Early Julien. —One of the earliest of Apples 
to be fit for cooking purposes, and a most pro¬ 
fuse bearer, and extremely well suited for small 
gardens, as it crops well in any of the restricted 
forms of growth adopted in them. Where space 
is limited, grow Keswick Codlin, a good old 
favourite, that is equally at homo in any posi¬ 
tion, but especially as a small garden tree. I 
have it in the bush form, not larger than ordi¬ 
nary Currant-busheB, with splendid crops of fine 
fruit on them. One of the very best sauce or 
jelly Apples in cultivation is Cellini Pippin, a 
most prolific Apple, beautifully striped, and 
useful for any purpose, extremely prolific in a 
very young state, and succeeds as an espalier or 


dwarf bush. Lord Suffield is without doubt the 
finest early cooking Apple in the whole list when 
it succeeds well, but being rather a tender kind 
it does better in the southern than in the mid¬ 
land or northern parts of the kingdom. I have 
at present a splendid crop of this fine variety— 
even the tiny trees planted late in spring are 
carrying half-a-dozen largo fruits each, that 
average half a pound each, although it is a light 
Apple for its size. I find it do best as a bush. 
Old Hawthornden very seldom fails to carry a 
crop, and is one of the best of kitchen sorts. It 
grows well in the smallest area. Echlinville 
Seedling is a very fine Apple, fit for exhibition, 
but equally good for home use. It does well in 
any form ot training, but, like all very large 
Apples, is best as an espalier, cordon, or close- 
spurred bush, as the fruit is very liable to blow 
off in rough gales of wind if the branches are 
pliable. J. G. H. 


1819. —Building a vinery, &c—I do not 

advise you to have the vinery less than 14 feet 
wide. Forthe early house you will require three 
rows of 4-inch pipes on each side, and for the 
other part two rows. There are so many good 
boilers suitable for your purpose that one hardly 
knows which to recommend. For myself I should 
be content with a good flued saddle. With 
regard to the best sorts of Grapes for you to 
plant I advise you to select Black Hamburgh 
and Foster’s Seedling ; four of the former to 
one of the latter. For the late house you may 
plant Gros Colman on one side, and Alicante on 
the other.—J. C. C. 

1778.— Fruit trees against a tarred 
fence. —It is not a fact that fruit-trees will 
not bear against a tarred fence. I know a good 
many gardens where fruit-trees are doing well 
against such a fence. If the fence requires a 
coat of tar at any time the trees must be untied 
and drawn away from the fence, and not tied up 
again till the tar is quite dry. All tarred fences 
should be wired, the wires to be 9 inches apart, 
the wire to be strained with a screw at each end. 
—E. H. 

- I have just gathered a fair crop of Vic¬ 
toria Plums from trees that have many of their 
branches trained to a tarred fence. Last season 
I had a very good crop of Easter Beurre Pears 
on some cordon-trees trained close to the fence 
with nails and shreds. I have also a good 
number of young Peach and Nectarine-trees 
trained on the same fence, and their condition 
leaves nothing to be desired. I have known 
many such instances in my time, where all sorts 
of fruit-trees have grown well and borne good 
crops of fruit on a tarred fence.—J. C. C. 

1776.— Air-roots on Vines.— When air- 
roots form on Vines it is generally a sign that 
something is not altogether right with them, or 
else the atmosphere has been kept too damp. 
But it will generally be found when air-roots 
form that the roots in the border are working 
sluggishly from some cause or other ; and it 
would be advisable to examine the border and 
see what condition the roots are in, and use 
less moisture in the atmosphere of the house, 
and give more air. Everybody who has had 
much experience in Grape-growing some time 
or other has to deal with a case of this sort. 
I never considered the roots formed on the stem 
of any value, as they die before the season is 
over.—E. H. 

- It is best to cut the air-roots off. They 

are produced usually in early houses, when the 
atmosphere has been kept rather too much on 
the moist side, with the temperature high ; and 
very probably the root action has not been so 
active as the growth of the V ine itself. A rather 
drier atmosphere, with more ventilation and a 
reciprocal action between root and branch, will 
prevent their formation ; but they have no inju¬ 
rious effects.—J. D. E. 

1824. — Neglected fruit - trees and 
bUbhes—I know something of the climate 
of Cornwall, I therefore approach this question 
with a certain sense of responsibility. When 
one is asked to advise whether or not a fruit 
orchard should be destroyed after it has only 
been planted twenty years, where the soil and 
climate are good, it seems at first sight clear 
that a plain No will do for an answer ; but on 
reading further we find the trees are covered with 
Moss and American Blight. The destruction of 
the Moss is a simple matt&r enough, but if the 
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American Blight is very bad, that is a difficult 
thing to get rid of on orchard-trees. Looking 
at all the circumstances of the case, it appears 
to me that a pound or two expended on securing 
the services of some good hardy fruit-grower to 
come and inspect the trees, and advise thereon, 
is the proper thing to do, as, if the trees are not 
too old, renovation ought to bring them into a 
fruitful condition again.—J. C. C. 

1809. — Apple - trees and cater¬ 
pillars. —The caterpillar most troublesome 
to cultivators of Apple-trees is the caterpillar 
of the winter-moth (Hybernia brumata). The 
females are wingless, and they emerge from the 
pupa (which has been buried 2 inches or 3 inches 
into the ground) in November or December, and 
proceed at once to deposit their eggs on the 
trees. Canvas bandB smeared with tar prevent 
their ascent. The caterpillars of the lackey- 
moth (Clisiocampa neustria) are also trouble¬ 
some. The eggs are deposited in the form of a 
hard ring, quarter of an inch wide, round the 
young wood. The caterpillars congregate in 
clusters, and are easily destroyed in that state. 
They are found under a cobwebby, tent-like 
covering, and a whole colony can be destroyed at 
once. —J. D. E. 

1785.— Pruning 1 Filbert and Oob Nut-trees.— 

You are quite right in taking out all suckers. You might 
in addition thin out the branohes when the proper season 
comes to encourage the production of feathery spray, as 
this is the kind of growth which will bear the crop of Nuts. 

-E. H. 

1793.— Garden under fruit-trees.— I am afraid 
Raspberries will not do much in a poor shallow soil. 1 
should think Red Currants would do better; but these 
latter Bhould be nrulohed with manure. Here again the 
birds will work havoo when the fruit is ripe; but Currants 
will be more easily protected.—E. H. 


PERNS. 

HARDY EXOTIC FERNS. 

“ R. S.” and “ Fern Lover” ask for the names 
and description of some of the most beautiful of 
the exotic hardy Ferns suitable for planting in 
a large fernery in the woods? My favourite 
Fern for such a purpose is still, and has been for 
thirty years past, the American Maiden hair, 

Adiantum pedatum (see illustration).—I do 
not think there is another hardy Fern to equal 
it in beauty. The fronds grow from 1 foot to 
2 feet in height, stems jet-black, supporting a 
large broad frond, the pinnules being large and 
light-green. It is a deciduous plant, and in 
exposed situations I used to peg its own dead 
fronds over the crown in winter, but in ordinary 
situations I do not think this is necessary. It 
is at once the most charming of all hardy Ferns. 

Lomaria chilensis is another grand Fern for 
the open-air fernery, and I have had it with 
fronds 5 feet long. The fertile fronds are much 
contracted and die off in the autumn, but the 
sterile ones in ordinary winters remain green. 
It iB a Chilian plant which is referred to as L. 
procera, from which, however, it appears in 
cultivation to be distinct. 

Anchistea virginica is a very handsome 
Fern from Canada and the United States. The 
fronds, each from 2 feet to 3 feet high and about 
9 inches broad, are of a pale-green colour, the 
sori being copious and very attractive. It is a 
deciduous kind, its creeping rhizome requiring 
during winter a little protection, which can be 
afforded by its fronds. 

Onoclea sensibilis.— This is another beauti¬ 
ful and distinct Canadian Fern, which is also 
widely distributed in North America. The 
fronds, each varying from 1 foot to 24 inches in 
height, are of two forms ; the sterile ones are 
deeply lobed, the segments broad and bright- 
green, the fertile ones contracted into berry- 
like segments. It is deciduous. 

Osmunda cixnamomea is another deciduous 
Fern, which produces fronds of two kinds, in 
which it differs from all the other Royal Ferns. 
The barren frond, which is from 1 foot to 3 feet 
in height and longer than the fruit-bearing one, 
is twice divided, arching at the top and light 
glaucous green. The fertile ones, which rise in 
the centre, are hairy, and of a deep, reddish- 
brown. It is a native of North America, &c. 

Osmunda interrupta, also known by the 
name of O. Clay ton iana, is a most interesting, 
handsome, and distinct kind. When well-grown 
it attains a height of some 3 feet; the fronds 
are twice divided, broadband deep-green, some 
few of the middle pi^nce being ■'on* rue ted and 


bearing the sori, by which character it may 
be easily recognised. It is plentiful in Canada 
and the United States. 

Struthiopteris germanioa and pennsyl- 
vanica, the Ostrich-feather Ferns, are noble 
hardy plants far too seldom seen in private col¬ 
lections ; their rhizomes creep under ground and 
spread rapidly, soon forming a dense grove, and 
upon that account they require a space^set apart 
for them. They produce fronds of two kinds ; 
the sterile ones are twice divided, some 2 feet 
or 3 feet high, plume-like, and deep-green ; the 
fertile ones rise up in the centre of the barren 
ones, are much contracted and erect, the 
American plant resembling the German one, 
saving in its larger size and more erect habit. 
These two plants produce a very tropical effect 
in an open-air fernery. 

Cyrtomium falcatum. —This is a Japanese 
plant of great beauty, which thrives well in the 
hardy fernery, but it never attains the dimen¬ 
sions of the previously named kinds, and should 
be used in the front rows. It grows from 1 foot 
to 2 feet high ; the fronds are pinnate, about 6 
inches long, and dark shining green. It forms 
a large scaly crown, and I have usually given 
it a protection of some old Fern-fronds in 
winter. 

Onychium japonicum is another plant from 



Amerioan Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum pedatum). 


Japan which I have found thrives well in the 
open air, but I have always accorded it the 
protection of some dead fronds of the common 
Brake Fern. It is an elegant front-row plant, 
producing fronds from 1 foot to 18 inches high. 

Lastrea Sieboldi, from Japan, is a plant 
with fronds from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and, 
therefore, suitable for a front place only; the 
fronds are once divided, with very long, and 
broad, leathery pinna: of a light-green. It is a 
charming, distict species. 

Lorinseria areolata. —A handsome, bold- 
growing Fern which should find a place in every 
large fernery. It grows some 18 inches or more 
high, producing fronds of two kinds ; the barren 
ones are once divided, the lobes being broadly 
lanceolate in shape, toothed at the edges, and 
bright-green ; whilst the fertile fronds are much 
contracted. It comes from North America. 

The above are some of the showiest hardy 
foreign Ferns, selected because of their distinct 
appearance frem our native kinds. Of course, 
there are a host of others suitable for the situa¬ 
tion you name, but many of them are similar in 
appearance to the English kinds to a casual 
observer, whilst the small-growing sorts cannot 
be expected to produce any great display. 
There are many of these, however, which can be 
planted in suitable nooks after the main plant¬ 
ing is done. G. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

FERNS FOR A ROOM. 

1701.—Any Ferns (except the most delicate 
hot house varieties) may be grown in a room, if 
they are sheltered from draughts, no gas is 
burnt, and they are not too near the fire. Ferns 
need damp, cool air to nourish their fronds; 
dry heat is their great enemy, and also they 
cannot bear a draught. The best place in the 
room, then, for them is a stand in a window, as 
far from the fireplace and the door as possible, 
and this window should not be opened while 
they are in it, or only for an inch or two at the 
top while the door is closed. The following is 
a most successful plan for supplying damp air 
to room Ferns : Give them the use of an empty 
room, or even a large cupboard or bath-room, 
and an old flat bath or tray. In this place as 
many inverted saucers as the number of plants, 
and before the evening lights are lit (whether 
gas or lamps) remove the Ferns each to its place 
on an inverted saucer, not touching its neigh¬ 
bour. If the Ferns are dusty or need watering, 
water them gently with a tine-rosed pot, over 
their heads, allowing half an inch of water to 
lie in their bath. Now close the door, and keep 
them in this cool, damp atmosphere until noon 
I the next day, when they may be placed in posi¬ 
tion, after the room has 
been thoroughly aired. 
Maiden-hair Ferns grow 
well in this way, as well 
as the common Pteris and 
many other greenhouse 
Ferns. 

British Ferns are now 
beginning to receive the 
attention they deserve, 
and many growers are 
now hybridising them 
carefully with the best 
results. These will bear 
any low temperature with 
impunity, and a few of 
them, such as Hart’s- 
tongue (some of the best 
varieties being very good), 
and Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum are ever- 
, green. Most of the 
British Ferns, however, 
die back in winter, and 
start again in March. 
The Ferns which are sold 
as greenhouse varieties 
will not bear sharp frost, 
but are not particular as 
to temperature above 
that; while “hot-house ” 
Ferns are unsuitable to a 
room, as they need stove 
heat to do well. All 
Ferns need careful water¬ 
ing ; when in full growth 
it is a good plan to dip the 
whole pot (but not the fronds) into a pan of rain¬ 
water, and leave it there for throe minutes, before 
placing it to drain on its inverted saucer, but 
this must only be done when watering is 
needed. Good drainage is essential, for no 
Ferns will stand stagnant water, and the best 
soil for potting them in is a compost of peat and 
sand, with a little leaf-mould mixed. But 
Ferns should not be potted too frequently ; if 
growing healthily, they are often best left 
alone until the pot is full of roots, a little 
weak and clear soot-water being given occasion¬ 
ally. J. L. R. 

-There are several varieties of Ferns suit¬ 
able for this purpose. The Pteris family will sup¬ 
ply the largest number. Some of the best are : P. 
cretica, and its varieties. P. serrulata and its 
varieties are also good. Pteris argyrea, a varie¬ 
gated variety, is very pretty and easy to grow ; 
and P. tremula is very largely grown for room 
culture. Polypodium aureum is another very 
useful Fern. Cyrtomium falcatum is nearly, if 
not quite, hardy. Among Aspleniums there are 
several very useful room Ferns. A. bulbiferum, 
A. flaccidum, aud A. fccniculaceum are all good. 
Among the Maiden-hairs or Adiantums, cunea- 
tum is still the most popular, though its variety 
elegans is beautiful to supply graceful frond b for 
cutting. A. formosum and A. Williamsi are 
good room Ferns; and if this list is not long 
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enough there are others quite aa suitable. The 
temperature of the room need not exceed 
50 degs. in winter.—E. H. 

- Some of the best greenhouse Ferns suit¬ 
able for cultivation in a sitting-room are the 
varieties of Pteris—P. serrulate, P. cretica(with 
their created forms), P. tremula, P. argyrea, and 
P. longifolia—Asplenium bulbiferum, Lomaria 

S 'bba, Nephrodium molle, Nephrolepis exaltata, 
eottopteris Nidus, Adiantuni Capillus-veneris, 
and A. cuneatum. All these will be safe 
enough if frost is well excluded, and, indeed, 
they will thrive better if kept moderately cool 
in winter than if subjected to a high tempera¬ 
ture with a dry and dusty atmosphere. Several 
hardy Ferns, such as the common Hart’s-tongue, 
Polypodium vulgare, P. Dryopteris, Polysti- 
chum aculeatum, and P. proliferum, Ac., also 
make nice plants for a room, and require less 
care than the others.—B. 0. R. 


WHITE FOXGLOVE (DIGITALIS ALBA) 
FOR A ROOM. 

Thebe is no reason why those who cannot com¬ 
mand heated conservatories and a staff of 
gardeners should be without flowers for their 
rooms. Besides the lovely plants which are sold 
in our streets (and which, though, alas ! often 
disappoint us by dying very quickly), there are 
many hardy plants and Ferns which can be 
grown in pots or boxes on the leads, in a small 
yard (anywhere where both sunshine and shade 
can be obtained), and brought into the sitting- 
room when in blossom. Few plants are more 
beautiful when in flower than the Foxglove, 
especially the white or spotted varieties, and 
these can be obtained as young plants from a 
florist, and potted on now for spring work. Two 
or three plants grown in a small box, about a 
foot deep, make a very handsome group, and it 
is easy to drape the box when necessary. A 
Hart’s-tongue, or other hardy Fern, may be 
grown in each corner, giving them a few lumps 
of peat, and the Foxgloves in the middle. Drain 
the box well with broken potsherds and cinders, 
covered with a thin layer of Moss, sprinkled 
with soot, and fill in the middle with light, rich 
soil, a mixture of loam, old hot-bed stun, and a 
little soot and sand. Dibble the young plants in 
in a triangle, and keep the box in a cool, shady 
position until they are established, when they 
may have a fairly sunny place for the winter 
out-of-doors, only being lifted into shelter dur¬ 
ing severe weather. Foxgloves are hardy in 
Devonshire, but their foliage suffers from frost, 
and they will be more handsome if protected 
from it, by putting the box into an empty room, 
or even an outhouse, until the frost has broken 
up. Plenty of light and air they should have at 
all times, they will not bear coddling, and only 
need a regular supply of water to make hand¬ 
some plants. If the spikes of bloom (which 
often reach the height of several feet), are con¬ 
sidered too high for decoration, they should be 
cut off when started to half their length, or more. 
This will result in a large number of smaller 
racemes starting all round the central spike, each 
about two feet in length, and the effect is then 
very beautiful. If the flowers are cut off as they 
fade, and the plant is not allowed to form seed, 
it will continue to bloom for many weeks, but it 
should be placed out-of-doors as much as pos¬ 
sible, being used as a decoration in the after¬ 
noons, and put out for the benefit of the 
oool night air, if possible. Plants in pots re¬ 
quire plenty of room, as their growth is rapid ; 
they should be shifted on in the spring to 10-inch 
pots, if placed in smaller sizes for the winter. 

J. L. R. 


1662. — Growing bulbs in an area.- 

The want of light would be fatal to any bulbt 
doing well, except during their first three weeks 
in such a position. Bulbs need all the sun ano 
air that can be had when they begin to mak< 
their growth. But they are so easy to grow ix 
any house without an area that “ J. S. Adair’ 
need not despair on that account. Let him pul 
in his bulbs as early as possible, standing the 
pots in an open box in the air (on the leads will 
qo), and covering them with a layer of fine 
ashes, two or three inches deep. A month 
later—t.e., early in October, they may be taken 
out of the ashes, and brought on in any sunny 
window, from which (except for Hyacinths 
Scilla sibirica. Tulips, /Narcissus, and' ~ 
drops, all of which ^vre harcy) frt ' 



excluded, but plenty of air and light given. 
The area is an excellent place for Ferns, which 
like a still air, and do not need sun. Hardy 
Ferns will do excellently there without glass or 
heat; if these are supplied, hot-house Ferns 
can be grown in the area, but they will then 
require more damp than perhaps it is desirable 
to have in such a position, especially as the 
breakfast-room opens into it. A good col¬ 
lection of British Ferns would be the best thing 
to grow therein, and pots of Tulips, Ac., can be 
placed among them when in full bloom, and 
these will laBt a long time.—I. L. R. 

1726. — Scarlet Pelargoniums In 
window-boxes. — The Pelargoniums had 
better be cut back, and cuttings made of the 
tops. As they have become leggy, probably they 
are not of a habit well suited to window-boxes, 
or else the soil given was not rich enough. The 
old plants can be taken out of the box and potted, 
then they will make useful plants next season. 
The boxes may be filled with Asters in pots, or 
small Chrysanthemums, which will do well for 
the next two months or more. When sharp 
frosts bqgin, they should be lifted in, and small 
shrubs, previously grown in pots, substituted. 
But if this plan is too expensive the boxes may 
be planted at once with inexpensive bulbs, such 
as Snowdrops, Daffodils, Tulips, Crocuses, and 
Scillas or they can have a row of dark-red Wall¬ 
flowers, with Forget-me-nots in front. These will 
look tidy through the winter, and flower in early 
spring.—J. L. R. 

-Take cuttings now and insert them in 

pots of sandy loam, and set the pots in a sunny 
position in the open air; only take them indoors 
before frost comes on sharp enough to in¬ 
jure them. Dwarf Chrysanthemums seem the 
most natural and the best plants for window- 
boxes, only, aa now commonly grown, Chrysan¬ 
themums are too long in the leg and too scraggy 
for window-boxes; but late-struck cuttings of 
such kinds as Mme. Dasgrange and its varie¬ 
ties and La Vierge will be effective. Then will 
come golden-leaved shrubs, such as Euonymus, 
Rotinospora plumosa aurea. Golden-leaved Box, 
and other things equally hardy. With these 
may be planted Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and Trumpet Daffodils. The varie¬ 
gated Periwinkle (Vinca elegantissima) is pretty 
to hang over the boxes, and the small-leaved 
Ivies might be more largely used.—E. H. 

.-Certainly you should take outtings at onoe, If you 

have not already done so, and this treatment alone will 
improve the old plants. A few days later give them a little 
liquid-manure, and, if the warm weather continues, you 
may yet make a respectable show with them before 
winter.—A. G. Butler. 

1661.— Plants for a south border 
against a house. —This is such an excellent 
place for a host of plants that it is difficult to 
make a selection. Any kind of Rose will do ; 
but Devoniensis and Gloire de Dijon, especially 
the latter, are very beautiful olimbers in the 
South of England. Myrtles, Clematis in variety, 
Bignonias, Magnolia, White Jasmine, Bank- 
sian Roses, Ac., can be planted, unless the house 
is in a windy, exposed position. The lovely 
Wistaria, too, should be grown, if possible, and 
the front of the bed can have dwarf Roses 
growing on their own roots, with Forget-me- 
nots, Wallflowers, Lilies, bulbs of all sorts, 
Sedums, Pinks, and Pansies between them in 
clumps. Probably the soil of the border needs 
renewing ; rich soil is very necessary in such a 
position to retain sufficient moisture, and the 
time of year to do this and plant Rosea and 
creepers is just coming on —t.e., October or 
early in November. Before planting, procure a 
cartload of good top-spit soil from a pasture, and 
have this, with a fair amount of old stable-manure 
and a bushel of soot, mixed together, and dug 
into the border. After planting mulch the 
Roses and delicate creepers with stable-manure 
—give them a layer of it over the roots 
two or three inches deep, and if the winter 
should be sevexe cover the creepers the first 
year with matting. When they have fairly got 
hold of the Ground they will do without this in 
the South of England. Remove it in April, and 
your plants will give a good account of them¬ 
selves next Bummer. They should have plenty 
of water during a dry time ; in such a situation 
the evaporation from the reflected heat of the 
house is very rapid. Soapy-water, weak soot- 
water, or other liquid-manure will help the 
climbers to grow rapidly, and the Roses to bring 
fine blooms.—J. L. R. 


1710. — Wintering Fuchsias. — The 
Fuchsias should be potted at once, and can 
stand out-of-doors in ashes until the frosts begin, 
when they may be housed either in the window 
or in the ooach-house, but in the latter case they 
will die back entirely to the ground. A sunny 
south window will be better lor them, but they 
are not very tidy-looking in winter. If they 
are allowed to go to rest entirely, they should 
be cut down to within a few inches of the 
ground as soon as the leaves are gone, and they 
will be safe in the coach-house until February. 
They may then be brought into the sunny win¬ 
dow, and supplied with more water than before 
(though they should never be dust-dry), when 
small, green shoots will soon appear on the 
short stems. Now repot them, giving a good 
compost of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
soot and sand; they will then grow fast in the 
window, and bring plenty of early bloom. — 
J. L. R. 


SOWING SEEDS OF HARDY FLOWERS. 

By some peculiar mental process, difficult to 
understand,“ Mr. A. G. Butler ” (in Gardening, 
August 8th, see page 315), in his contrasting 
statements entirely misconstrues what I wrote in 
the short note upon the above subject. Let any 
fair-minded reader look carefully through the 
article written by “A. H.” and the note by 
myself at the bottom of page 278, and Bee where 
the difference comes in. Under certain con¬ 
ditions “ A. H.” recommends a cold frame, but 
says artificial heat is never required ; but “Mr. 
Butler ” says a cold frame is artificially heated. 
This is a misleading statement, and contrary to 
the general meaning attached to the term arti¬ 
ficial heat. The reason why a cold frame is so 
useful in raising seedlings of anything that may 
sometimes fail in the open ground, is not be¬ 
cause it produces increased warmth (which, in 
faot, when shaded, it does not), but because the 
olose genial atmosphere produces the beet possi¬ 
ble conditions for early, vigorous growth. Ac¬ 
cording to “ Mr. Butler’s ” theory, any kind of 
shelter is a source of artificial heat, and the 
humble working amateur, who covers his little 
batch of seeds with an inverted flower-pot, may 
think he is giving them artificial heat, when 
really the very opposite is the fact. Everybody 
knows how quickly and strongly seeds will ger¬ 
minate when a Rhubarb-leaf is spread over the 
surface, and to be logical “ Mr. Butler ” must say 
it produces artificial heat, when it does nothing 
of the sort; but this kind of reasoning shows how a 
clever man can see things which the facts of the 
case do not warrant, and which, in fact, are not 
there. Many people buy seeds in small packets, 
which have lost some of their germinating power 
before they are received, and if sown in the open 
ground and exported to the depredations of in¬ 
sects, and the vicissitudes of our climate, many 
will disappear, leaving a blank which, if they 
had been treated to more genial conditions, would 
have produced a vigorous crop of plants. The 
Stenactis speciosa, one of the plants named, I 
found grow poorly from seed in the open ground; 
but it grows freely enough in the genial atmos¬ 
phere of a cold frame. “ Mr. Butler ” ought to 
know how difficult it is to say all that might be* 
said upon any subject in a short note of a few 
lines. Again, with regard to self-sown seeds, I 
am much interested in a garden where the prin¬ 
cipal plants grown are of a hardy nature, includ¬ 
ing annuals. In this garden last year was sown 
a very large collection of annuals, and they 
were purposely left long enough to scatter their 
seeds upon the ground before pulling them up 
in the autumn. Well, what has been the result ? 
Some half-dozen or so of the common, hardy 
things, including Clarkias, Cornflowers, Poppies, 
and Candy tufts have grown abundantly, but the 
choicer things are few and far between. So it 
generally is when Nature is left to herself. I say 
nothing about the untidyness of leaving things 
to sow themselves, as the question of keeping 
resolves itself into a matter of taste and means. 

E. H. 


1791.—Wire worms In turf.— Sprinkle soot among 
the sods as they are placed In the heap at the rate of a 
bushel to each cart-load.—E H. 

-It is not usual to put anything In turf to destroy 

wireworms. Unless they are numerous the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will not suffer. Pull the turf to pieces by hand, 
and plok the wireworma out In the prooeeas. I do this 
when the soil is Intended for Carnations ; but am not so 
oareful when It is for Chrysanthemums. I never saw these 
injured by q>j^j | V E R SIT 
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Barden and Plant Photographs. 

We beg to annonnoe another photographic com¬ 
petition, when prices to the amount of over 
FIFTY GUINEAS will be awarded. 

The subject* selected may be: Garden land¬ 
scapes ; picturesque trees; plants, hardy and 
tender; Ferns; Roses; cut flowers, prettily 
arranged; our best fruits on the branch or 
branches, not in dishes; our best vegetables; 
beautiful flower-gardens, or any other object of 
interest in a garden. 

What to Avoid. — Out flowers or plants 
should not he arranged in vases with patterns 
on them. Backgrounds should he plain, so as 
not to come \7ito competition with the beautiful 
flowers. Figures of men or women, harrows, 
watering-pots, rakes, hoes, rollers, and other 
implements, iron railings, wires, or iron supports 
of any hind, also labels, especially those made of 
zinc (which should he removed when the photo¬ 
graph is being taken), and all like objects should 
he omitted from these photographs . The inten¬ 
tion is to show the full beauty of the subject taken, 
and this cannot he done well when the photo¬ 
grapher is confused by other considerations. 
Dwarf flowers are ineffective when taken directly 
from above. The camera should he brought low 
down for such. Photographs should be mounted 
singly, and not several on a Card. They should 
not he mounted on cards with black hacks, and 
the photographs should not be less in size than 
5 inches by 4 inches. Many of the photographs 
sent in for our last competition were much over¬ 
crowded.. The following are the rules to he 
observed by all competitors :— 

First.— The photographs may be of objects In the pos¬ 
session of either the sender or others; but the source 
whence they are obtained must be stated, and none sent 
the oopyright of which is open to question. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. For engraving, photographs are 
preferred when printed on albumenlzed paper. 

Second.—T he name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objeot shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the baok of each photograph. 
This is very important. 

Third.— All communications relating to the oompetition 
must be addressed to the Editor, and marked '* Photo¬ 
graphic Competition/' All competitors wishing their 
photographs returned, if not suooessful, must enolose 
postage stamps of sufficient value for that purpose. 

List or Prizes. 

First prize for the best ooM 

lection of garden photo- J- Seven Guineas. 

graphs .J 

Seoond prize ... ... Four Guineas. 

Third prize .« ... Three Guineas. 

Flowering Plants. — A special prize of 
FIVE ^ GUINEAS to the sender of the best 
collection oi photographs of flowering plants 
grown in the open air. Seoond Prize: THREE 
GUINEAS. This series may include flowering 
shrnbs of all sorts. 

Garden Fruits.— A special prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best collection of photographs 
of any of our good garden fruite: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c., 
or bush-fruits, to be shown on the branches, 
not in dishes. Second Prize : THREE 
GUINEAS. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits or vegetables in dishes. 

Vegetables. — A special prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best collection of photo¬ 
graphs of the best vegetables—standard kinds 
—not merely pretended novelties with people’s 
names attached to them. Second Prize; THREE 
GUINEAS. 

In any of the departments, if no collection of 
sumoient merit is sent in, no prize will be 
awarded. All competitors not winning a‘prize 
willfor each photographohosen receive the sum 
of HALF-A-GUINEA. In order to give all 
readers ample time to prepare good photographs 
the competition will b? kept open until the last 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

Questions.—Quarts and answers are inserted in 
G ARmnmra free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AM communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


Answers (which, with the exception of tuoh as oannoi 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plowed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige ue by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply loould do well to mention 
the localities in whieh their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in whieh they appeared. 

1855.— Treatment of Brugmansla KnightL 
—1 have a young Brugmansla Knigbti. How snould lb be 
treated ?—Bruom aksia. 

1850.—Iris reticulata. — What kind of toil and 
position are required, and when is the best time to plant 
this Iris?— W. Wright. 

1857. — Bedding Roses.— Will someone please to let 
me know if Queen of Bed a era and Crimson Bedder are 
identical Rosts?— John Kbmpster. 

1858. — Flowering of Yucca gloriosa.— Would 
someone kindly inform me at what age Yucca glorioea 
may be expected to flower?—W. W, 

1859. — Variegated Pelargoniums for show.— 
Would someone kindly give me the namee of the two beet 
variegated Pelargoniums for show?—W ill. 

1880.— Ripeness of Siberian Crabs.—I should 
like to know when Siberian Crabs are supposed to be ripe 
enough to gather for preserving ?— Novice. 

1861.— Decaying Beech -tree.—Would someone 
kindly tell me what I could do to a large Beech-tree that 
is decaying very badly in the centre ?—G. H. 

1862 —Shoots on late Chrysanthemums.— 
Should the young shoots at the hoaom of late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums be removed ?— IIorxssy Amatbur. 

1803 —Planting Poplar and Lime-trees.— 
When is the right time to plant Poplar and Lime-trees in 
a situation ten miles north of Manoheeter?— Illustrathd. 

1864. — Asphalting a garden walk.— Will some¬ 
one kindly inform me how to asphalt a garden walk? Will 
ordinary gas tar answer, or should it be specially prepared ? 
—E. G. 

1865. — Primula rosea, Ac.— What kind of soil and 
what position are required, and when is the beet time 
to plant Primulas rosea, cashmeriana, and lutea?—W. 
Weight. 

1860. —Taking up and storing Dahlia-tubers. 

—What is the beet time for taking up Dahlia-tubers, and 
how are they best stored for the winter?—H ornsby Am a- 
true. 

1867. — Blind to keep oqt frost from a green¬ 
house.—will someone kindly say whloh is the beet kind 
of blind or matting for a roof of the greenhouse to keep 
out frost ?—Monies. 

1868. —Potting Cacti— Having four plants of Oaoti, 
with half yellowish-white and half red flowers, that want 
repotting, would someone please state the best soil for 
that purpose ?—Jim. 

1869. — Wax-flower (Hoys carnosa) In a pot.- 
Can this plant be grown well in a pot and trained round a 
trellis or wirework, and. if so, what is the best method of 
treatment?— Hornsby Amatbur. 

1870. — Yellow spots In O uoumber-leaves. — 
What is the cause of yellow spots whioh fall into holes in 
Cuoumber leaves? Is it from inseot life? I find none. 
Please give a remedy?— G. Baldon. 

1871. — Heating a greenhouse.— Will someone 
kindly advise me about the heating of a lean-to green¬ 
house, about 12 feet by 8 feet, to maintain a temperature 
In winter of about 50 (legs.— Bathia. 

1872 — Bremurus robustus.— Will someone kindly 
Inform me whether Eremuras robustus is easily grown In 
an ordinary garden, and how long it usually Is before 
flowering when grown from seed ?—C. R. O. H. 

1873. — Anthericum Llllastrum majus —will 
someone kindly give me any information about Antherioum 
Liliaetrum majus, and whether it is easily grown from 
seed, and bow long it is before flowering ?—C. R. C. H. 

1874. —Sweet-scented Tobacco-plant (Nloo- 
tl&na afflnis).— Am I right in thinking this is a 
perennial plant? I should be glad to know how to grow 
it in an herbaceous border near a large town ?— Edgbaston. 

1875. — Sedums in winter.— Are there an vSedums— 
Inexpensive green ones —whioh ooold be planted in October 
or November, and would live through the winter ? If not, 
what oould I use to plant oarpet-beds with iu the winter? 
-R. M. 

1876. — Name Of a Viola.—Will someone kindly tell 
me the name of a Viola exactly the oolour of a Primrose ? 
It is a oontlnual bloomer from early spring until the 
present time. And where can cuttings be procured ?— 
—Viola. 

1877. — Aphides and canker on Apple-trees. 
—What is the cause of this in Apple-trees? 1 have one 
on a south wall that is nearly killed by aphides and canker, 
and another on a west wall in muoh the same condition. 
I think then must be something strong with the soil?— 
Devon. 


1878. — Fuchsias for exhibition.— Will someone 
please to give the names of four—two single and two 
double—Fuohsias, of the habit best adapted for train¬ 
ing in pyramidal or standard form for exhibition?—Q. 
Baldon. 

1879. — Bulbs for tubs.— I have two large tubs (a 
barrel out in half), and wish to plant in them bulbs for 
spring. Will someone kindly suggest what bulbs will 
flower at the same time ? I intend them to Btand out-of- 
doors.—A. J. 

1830. -Button-hole and bouquet greenery.— 
Will “ B. C. R.” please to give the names of some suitable 
hardy and greenhouse plants, whoee foliage Is fit for the 
above named purpose ? I already have Adiantum cunea- 
turn.— G. Baldon. 

iS8i.— Treatment of an Orange-tree.— What 
should be done with an Orange-tree whicn is 4 feet high, 
and has several strong branches? I have had it from 
a seedling in a cold greenhouse; but it hu not borne any 
fruit at all.— Amateur. 

1882. — Preserving Siberian Crabs. — I have 
some of these, and want to preserve them for dessert, and 
cannot find any recipe in the oookery books. I do not 
want jelly. 1 know well how to make that. Will someone 
kindly help me?— Novice. 

1883. — Strawberries for succession and 
forcing. —Will someone kindly give me a list of the beet 
Strawberries for succession out-of-doors ? I want them as 
earlv as possible, and as late, and also the bsst one for 
forcing?— Market Gardener. 

1884. — Weeds in a kitchen garden.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what to do with my garden, which has 
been muoh neglected until the past four months ? Weeds 
like a very fine kind of Gram spring up everywhere, and 
defy both lime and hoe.—H. J. C. 

1885. — Tulip offshoots.— In taking up my Tulips I 
divided into large bulbs and second sized ones. There are 
also a large number of small, healthy offshoots. Is it worth 
while to plant these out to grow on, and, if so, what is the 
best method to pursue?— Lismork. 

18 S 6 — Supports to standard Apple-trees.— 

I twisted hay round each of the Apple-trees, then tied it 
with string to a stake. I now find the bark has rotted 
away beneath the hay from one tree. Can anyone tell me 
a safe way to support the trees ?—T. K. R 

1887.— Cutting baok a Wistaria. — Should a 
Wistaria be cut baok now ? I have one that has been grow¬ 
ing very freely all the summer, and is now very untidy. 
It was out at the wrong time in the early part of this year, 
and all the blossom lost thereby.— Viola. 

18S8— Roses for a south-west wall. — Will 
eomeone kindly inform me whether the Roses Bouquet 
d’Or and Souvenir de la Malmaison are both good olimbera 
and suitable for a south-west wall, and if profuse bloomers, 
also if both flower again in the autumn ?—M. E. G. 

889.— Water plants In a small pond.— Will 
anyone kindly inform me if there are water plants which 
will purify the water of a very small pond or tank in a 
garden? It is lined with some kind of composition ; but 
the water ie always green and dirty-looking.— Vsroha. 

1890. — Qreen Gage trees not bearing.—I have 
two Green Gage treee, one on a 6 feet souih wall, the other 
facing west, which very rarely bear fruit. They both 
make a lot of wood every year, but do not produce very 
muoh blossom. Would root pruning be of any use?— 
W. A. T. 

1891. —Creepers for the front of a house.— Will 
someone kindly advise me as to the best kinds of creepers 
to train in front of a house ? I am going to have iteovered 
with a wire-trellis, and should like to kuow what plants 
thereon would suocecd best in this mild climate (Penzance)? 
—Fresco. 

1392 —Red earth.—Will someone kindly tell me the 
name of a red earth which I saw in Brussels used as an 
ornamental border in carpet beds, with green plants In 
two shades of oolour? Would the ground require to be 
prepared before laying it down, and where is it to be 
obtained?—R. M. 

1893 — Grubs on Cabbages.—Will someone kindly 
tell me how to gee rid of large grubs that every year 
destroy my Cabbages? On cutting up the Cabbages, 
which are honeycombed with holes through to the centre, 

I find a dozen or more large grubs from an Inch to 2 inches 
long. —CABB AG BLKS 9 . 

1894.— Roses losing their leaves.— Why should 
Gloire de Dijon and Isaac Perifcre (both with quantities of 
good blooms on) lose nearly ail their leaves ? They are 
against the house, south aspeot, and a Blairl Roes with 
them does not bloom at all after the first year. Locality, 
Oban, N.B.— E. R. Hill. 

1S95.— An unfruitful Plum-tree,— I have a large 
Plum-tree on a south wall. It is naturally a shy bearer; 
but thi 9 year it is quite barren, and the leaves have become 
of a whitish oolour; but free from fly. Will someone 
kindly suggest what is the matter with the tree, and the 
remedy ?— Berkhampstsad. 

1896. -Labour for a garden.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how many men under a head gardener would 
be required to manage a garden and pleasure grounds of 
four acres, with small conservatory, two vineries, and 
60 feet of greenhouses? Only ordinary flowers and vege¬ 
tables would be grown.— Kent. 

1897. —Flower beds In a Grass-plot.—I have a 
Grass-plot 51 feet long and 22 feet wide. It faces north 
and south. I am thinking «f cutting it out for flower¬ 
beds. I should like to know what shaped beds would look 
best, and how many could I out out, and what size each 
one should be, ou that small pleoe of ground ?—W. N. 

1898. — An unsatisfactory Fig-tree— I have a 
large standard Fig-tree which bears immature fruit eaoh 
spring in abundance, but they never ripen. The soil is 
fertile. All other fruit, Apples, Pears, Aprioots, Neota- 
rines, Ac., ripen, and two miles off there is a garden with 
manv Fig-trees, all of whioh ripen their fruit. Shall I 
root-prune, or dig out the eoil, and All in with mortar rub¬ 
bish, or heavily manure; or is what the French practise, 
" caprifloation,” required? If the last, how Is it done? 
I have so many varied And opposite suggestions, that I am 
puzzled, and seek the advice of on expert.— John Wm. 
Hawkins 
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1899.— Cucumber - pits. — Whet should b« the 
height of these from the door to the roof, end the width ? 
▲Iso the width of path, and what fall should 1 allow to the 
yard in the roof, and the height from soil on the inside 
border to roof ? What should be the height of both walls, 
back and front, for a lean-to, and also a span-roofed pit ?— 
Q. Baldon. 

1300.— Hoya carnosa in a greenhouse.— I have 
a Uoya carnosa in my greenhouse in a 6-inoh pot. It has 
had several trusses of buds on it, but just as they are on 
the point of opening, they all fall off. It has only a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. in the winter. Would 
that be the oause of it, as it is healthy in other respeois? 
—Birmingham. 

looi.— An overgrown We eping Ash.—I have 
a Weeping Ash on my lawn whioh 1 planted about twenty 
years ago. It has grown very nicely, and has been, in 
faot, a very handsome tree; but now it is too large, and 
has a very ragged appearance. Will someone kindly tell 
me if, when, and how I can reduoe its size without injur¬ 
ing it?—'W. J. East. 

1902. — Manure for a town garden.—I have a 
garden in the town, about 180 feet by 40 feet, whioh, from 
the difficulty of access, it is very inconvenient to use 
ordinary manure in. Would someone be good enough to 
tell me the best artificial manure to use, and the quantity 
to apply for the above area, and also the manner of using 
the same?— Townsman. 

looi. — Rhododendrons, Ac., for a nearly 
sunless spot.—I have a strip of land by the side of 
the house, about 6 feet wide, upon which very little will 
grow, as not much sun reaches It. Would Rhododendrons 
grow there, and also I should be glad of the names of some 
other ornamental trees or shrubs that would grow in 
suoh a position?— Birmingham. 

1904. — Sea sand on a tennis-lawn.—I have 
been recommended to spread sea sand over my tennis- 
lawn, which is on heavy clay soil, for the purpose of 
hardening and making the Grass fine, and 1 should be 
glad of some advice on the matter—viz., as to the best 
urns of year to make the application, and whether one or 
more dressings would be advisable?—A G. 

1905. — Heating a greenhouse. — Will anyone 
kindly advise me, an amateur, how to treat a small green¬ 
house (20 feet by 6 feet) ? I have tried gas in various ways, 
and stoves, upright and oonioal, using anthracite coal. 
My last one ie a complete wreck after seven months using, 
and it required attending to every three or four hours. 
No stove makers need answer this.— Cymro. 

1906. — Portland cement for joints of hot- 
water pipes.— Would •' B. C. R." kindly state whether 
he thinks Portland oement would answer as well as iron 
borings for hot-water pipes where some alterations are 
required ? There would be the pressure of the water in 
the piping in four houeee, the highest point being 15 feet 
above where the alterations are required.—T. C. 

1907. —Perennials for a border.— What are the 
best perennials for a border mtioh shaded by trees to plant 
in autumn? As things oame on so slowly this year 
there is scarcely any bloom at ail, everything up here be¬ 
ing late, and so many trees surround our small garden, 
they lake away the sun and goodness of the soil, though 1 
manure plentifully. Locality, Oban, N.B.— E. K. Hill. 

1908 —Plants for a sitting-room.— Would some< 
one kindly inform me what plants would do well for a 
sitting-room, in whioh a fire is constantly burning during 
the winter months, October to March? I though- of 
winter-flowering Begonias and Palms, but I should like 
the names of some few others. 1 oould then make a 
selection. Mr sitting-room has a good elevation, and is 
always oooupied in the daytime.—O xonian. 

1909. — Tomatoes under glass.— I live in a smoky 
part of Lanoashire, and there is a great demand for Toma¬ 
toes here. I am thinking of building a house for their 
growth. I should be glad if someone would tell me if a 
house built for flowers would do to grow Tomatoes in 
or are the required conditions different? What tempera¬ 
ture is required, and which is the proper month to sow in, 
and which are the beet sorts to grow?— Lbarnul 

1910 . —Hoya carnosa and Jasmine In a green¬ 
house.— Will someone kindly give me details of the 
treatment of Hoya oarnosa and a greenhouse Jasmine, as 
I have one plant of eaoh, both growing freely, but neither 
will flower? The Hoya shows its buds to nearly full 
development and then drops them. The Jasmine has not 
attempted to show its flower-buds, but neither of them get 
much sun. Would this acoount for it, or would deficient 
ventilation do it?-G. 

19U.— Cherries May Duke and Governor 
Wood.— 1 have six Cherry-trees I bought for May Duke, 
but 1 find that they are Governor Wood instead. The 
Cherries have craoked this year. Ie it the wet weather, 
or a kind that is subject to oraoklng? Whioh is the 
beet Cherry, Governor Wood or May Duke? Some of the 
trees have not made much growth. What is the bset way 
to increase this ? The trees are horizontally trained.—A 
Rbadir op Gardening. 

1912 —Iceland Popples.— will someone kindly tell 
me how these Poppies should be managed ? I sowed some 
seed in the spring of 1890, whioh produced a quantity of 
very small plants and a few dozen flowers; but this sum¬ 
mer only about a dozen plants have appeared, and hardly 
any flowers. They are in a herbaceous border, in which 
other plants bloom freely. The Poppies are so pretty 
that I am anxious to cultivate them. Surely they are 
perennials ?—Edobaston. 

1913 — Currants not fruiting, Ac.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what bo do with Red and White and 
Blaok Currant bushes, whioh show plenty of blossom in 
the spring, but never have any fruit on in the summer ? 
It either drops off before it is ripe, or on the branohes of 
the Blaok Currants it comes out in small " buttons." I 
have cut them down for two years in suoceseion, and get no 
fruit. What is the best kind of Blaok Currant to plant 
that does not "button ?"— E. Blackbbrkt. 

1914.— Lilllum auratum.— In the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1889,1 planted a bulb of Lilium auratum in a south 
border of stifflsh loam, and In that summer it bore a few 
flowers on a single stem. In the summer of the following 
year it threw up a stem, and bdre twenty-three good-sized 

S owers. Thfr year fa lw» thrown vp cat toms, the 
intrel 9m flat and thic k, TM fcafIjoiree High, and 


crowned with seventy-flve blossoms, the flowers being 
somewhat small—that is, only 5 inches across. The other 
three stems number sixty-two flowers, making a total of 
187. I may add that the border ie well drained, and the 
bulb has been undisturbed sinoe planted. I should like to 
know if this Lily is likely to bear more flowers another 
year, or will it deteriorate with age?—H. A P. 

1915. — Begonia - tubers.— Some of my Begonia- 
tubers have already oommenced to go to reel They 
appear to have done so quite naturally; but I am afraid 
they have been a little too dry during the past week, and 
that it may have caused them to reet too soon, although 
they were plants that flowered very early, and I had been 
keeping them a little drier sinoe their flowering was over. 
Will it interfere with next season’s blooming, as I have 
never had them go to rest so early before?— Birmingham. 

1916. — Unfruitful Fear and Apple-trees.—I 
have in my garden a dozen Pear-trees, which have been 
planted five years. They are making a lot of wood. They 
have blossomed every year, but I get no fruit. Also some 
Apple-trees planted at the same time, and they are mak¬ 
ing wood the same as the Pear-trees, but 1 get no Apples. 
Would someone kindly say wbat would be best to ao for 
them? Should 1 root-prune them, if so, when and how 
should it be done? Clay soil, but the garden is well 
drained.— Barnet. 

1917. — Grape-Vines in pots.— I have several young 
plants of Vines in my greenhouse (in 10-inch pots), whioh 
have not borne fruit yet. They have eaoh been trained to 
make one slender rod about 4 feet long. I wish them to 
fruit in pots. Would it be beet to repot them now Into 
larger-sized pots, or watt till spring ? Also had they better 
be out down again, and have another season’s growth 
before fruiting them ? What compost suits pot-Vines best 
to get them strong and healthy? The sort is Black Ham¬ 
burgh.—Y. M. J. 

1918. — Red Currants.— Three years ago I planted 
one dozen Red Currant-bushes in my garden, and have been 
altogether disappointed at the result. They have a spindly 
starved appearanoe, have made very little growth, the 
fruit is small and worthless, and annually the leaves are 
discoloured and drop off. They are planted on a strong 
soil, with clay about a foot below the surface. Is the soil 
unsuitable, and oan I do anything to render the bushes 
healthy and productive? I euooeed admirably with 
Black Currants.— Yorkshire. 

1919. — Anemones In a border.— I shall be very 
glad to know bow to grow Anemones in a herbaceous 
border ? 1 have tried and failed for two suooessive years. 
In 1890 I planted several roots, whioh flourished exceed¬ 
ingly well, producing beautiful white, purple, and pale 
pink flowers. This year none of them have appeared. 
Should the roots have been taken up for the winter? Also 
last May I sowed some Anemone pulsatilla (Pasque¬ 
flower), but there have been no signs of any growth from 
any of the seeds. What should I do ?— Edobaston. 

1920. —Flowering climber for a greenhouse. 
—Will someone kindly let me know what flowering 
climber won Id be most suitable for the back wall and roof 
of a greenhouse, wbich gets but two hours’ sun in the 
afternoon during summer and none in the winter? I have 
a Jasmine there at present, bnt it does not seem inclined 
to flower, although it has thrown out a good stout shoot 
0 feet long. I find, however, its leaves are dropping off. 
Would a Rose do, or would a Plumbago be more suit¬ 
able ? Winter temperature, 40 degs. to 50 degs.—G. 

1921. —Treatment of an Arum Lily and 
VailOta.— I must thank correspondents for the informa¬ 
tion they have kindly given me as to the treatment of 
Arums. Following their advioe, I have succeeded in 
getting mine to bloom. Now the leaves are dying off, and 
a flower epike has sprung up from the root. Am 1 right 
in plaoing the plant in the sunshine in my garden in the 
daytime, and taking it into my sitting room at night T 
Should I water liberally, and would a stimulant be bene¬ 
ficial ? My Vallota is also blooming, and is very healthy. 
It has been in the same pot for some years, and has 
flowered three years in suooession. The flowers are excep¬ 
tionally large. Will this require repotting ?— Mark, 
Hcutingt. 

1922. —Disbudding Chrysanthemums, 

have about thirty Chrysanthemums In pots, and I adopt 
the one-etem system of culture, not having pinched them 
in at all. They all stopped themselves naturally, and I 
removed the small bud and allowed three ehoota to lead 
on. Some of the plants have formed the orown buds on 
the end of these shoots, while others have started again, 
having another small bud like the first one, and are grow¬ 
ing away with three more shoots. Thus they will be very 
late, although I shall have nine blooms instead of three. 
Among those that have adopted the latter plan are Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, Val d’Andorra, Dormillon, Mile. 
Laoroix; those of the former, Mrs Dixon. Elaine, La 
Trlomphante, James Salter. The question I ask is. Have 
the sorts mentioned a rule of " breaking" onoe or twioe, ae 
the oaee may be? If not. will someone kindly Inform me 
of the probable oause?—H. 

1923 — Fruit-growing for profit.— Having read 
an article on fruit-growing in Chamberin' Journal, dated 
October, 1890,1 feel strongly Inclined to try mv hand at it 
on a small scale, say on about four acres: but, being quite 
a novice, thought it would be better to get a practical 
opinion on the matter first, and should be extremely 
obliged if someone would kindly give me his ideas on 
the subjeot ? Apples are especially recommended, and the 
writer in the article in question caloulated that if you 
plant the trees yourself, at the end of five years eaoh tree 
should vield on an average two to three bushels of fruit, and, 
reckoning only two bushels per tree, a crop of 320 bushels 

S r acre would be obtained, which, at 4s. per bushel—" a 
r net return ’’—would give in money about £60 per 
acre. From this must be taken, say, £4 for coat of trees 
(160 at 61. eaoh) and for planting, cultivating, rent, Ac. 
(the latter two for five years), say, at the cuteide, €16; in 
all, €29, or a net return to the grower of €40. Are these 
figures reliable?— E. Stuart Herbert. 

1924. — Chrysanthemums "setting” their 
buds, etc.— will someone kindly tell me if Chrysanthe¬ 
mums will "set" their buds after being taken inside? I 
havo over 60 plants. This Is my first year of growing 
them, and I have been entirely guided by Mr. Molyneux’s 
book* euoceee has certainly followed so far, for they are 
the finest ldt ef plants 1 bSve teen, and all who ste them say 


the same; but a great many have not yet "set theirbuds 
Mr. Molyneux gives up till the 8th October for some kinds, 
the first being a medium time for most kinds. If some are 
not "set" by the former date, will there be any ohanoe of 
their doing so of ter they are housed ? A gardener here says 
no ; but I would like another opinion. Also is it any use 
keeping the old roots a seoond year ? Would the flowers 
be very small ? Locality : Suburb* of Glasgow.—C orn¬ 
flower. 

1026 .—Unhealthy Chrysanthemums. —Will 
someone please to tell me how mildew shews itself on 
plants, as I have some Chrysanthemums in my greenhouse 
which look very queer, the leaves being as if powdered 
over with flour or whitening ? I syringed them well, to no 
purpose. At first I thought it was merely pollen from 
some Fuchsias near, but it is not. I oan find no traces of 
any insects on the plants, but they are very sickly. In 
the end the leaves go all woolly, and look very much Uke 
old flannel crumpled up. One garden book advisee plenty 
of water, another says keep them “ oool and dry;’’ so some 
I have watered daily when dry, others only when bone- 
dry. One plant has been indoors all the year, the others 
have been out all the summer, but all seem similarly 
attacked. Also a Chrysanthemum, still out-of-doors in 
the ground, is suffering in the same way. Even the stems 
look powdersd over. What oan ail them? I notioe that 
the more delicate kinds of white ones are the most affected 
out of the lot. Shall be thankful for any hint* ?—Puzzled 
One. __ 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
jtre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

1926. —Abortive Fink - flowers (P. T. B.\— 
Varieties of Pinks, also Carnations and Piootees,sre pro¬ 
duced from seeds similar to the one enolosed, but suoh 
abortions are of no value in the garden. The plant had 
better be destroyed; it would be unlikely ever to produos 
perfect flower*.—J. D. E. 

1927. —Soli and manure for Hyacinths in 
borders H. R \—The soil should be light, rioh, and 
sandy. If the soil be stiff and olayey, have it removed to 
a depth of 2 feet and fill up with a mixture of leaf-moukl, 
peat, and well-rotted manure, and, if possible, silver-eand. 
In any case, the soil should be rioh and dry when pre¬ 
pared. In the place of horse-manure, old oow-manure 
may be used 

1928. - An Orchid worth growing (G. Aldout)— 
I really oan not name the specimen sent. it is shrivelled up 
to suoh on extent; but it apparently hoe had two flowers 
upon it; but I oertainly think with you that a more 
showy plant would afford you muoh more interest. Suoh 
plants are right enough in a collection, where unlimited 
■paoe is to be found, or in a botanic garden; but not in an 
amateur’s garden, where In all probability space is limited. 
—M. B. 

1929. — Oyprlpedlums (Learner).— I have accident¬ 
ally omitted ansa ering this correspondent before, for whioh 
I am very sorry- The plant sent represents, I should 
imagine, a small-flowered, weedy variety of C. barbatum. 
I have frequently seen it growing in this way. They 
represent the plant as worn out. The best plan whioh I 
have found for suoh is to out them down neatly to the 
level of the ground. If it dies it is no great lose; but the 
ohanoee are that it will break up with a good, etoutgrowth. 
-M. B. 

1930— Planting dwarf "worked" Roms 
(D. P. R.)- in planting dwarf " worktd ” Roses, put the 
junotion of the scion with the stock at least 1 inch below 
the general surface of the soiL The tendenov of the stook 
to throw out suckers is therebv oheoked, and the emission 
of the roots from the soion Itself is greatly promoted. The 
secateur is a good pruning Implement, no doubt, for an 
amateur, but nothing can beat the knife for speed, pre¬ 
cision, and oieannees of out when in the hands of a prac¬ 
tical operator. 

1931.—Saxifrages dying off (F. H .).—We know 
that some Saxifrages, especially those of the moeey sec¬ 
tion, are liable to go off In the manner described, but have 
always thought that the main oause thereof lay in the soil. 
Is yours of a retentive nature ? If so, replace it with very 
eandy soil. We should advise that any plant showing 
eigne of deoay be at onoe taken up, cutting away all de¬ 
cayed parts, and pulling the plants to pieces, and dibbling 
them in freshly-prepared beds. This will give them a 
renewal of life, and in all probability stop the deoay. 

1982.—Plants for a shady situation U. F. JL). 
—Ferae (hardy) of all kinds. Myosotis diasiti flora, 
flowering bulbs, euoh ae Daffodils, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
hardy Uyolamene; Saxifrages, euoh as crassifolin, 
Andrewsi. sarmentosa, and umbroea; the oommon Colum¬ 
bine, theOentianella (GentianaPneumonanfcbeXRamondla 
pyrenaioa. and the whole family of Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses, inoludlog the beautiful Primulas oortusoides, 
amooan, denticulate, and onpitata. The Christmas Ross 
would also be likely to do well, and the small-leaved, varle 
gated Ivy thrives admirably in such a situation. 

1933. — Onoldlnm divaricatum (T. P. IP.).— The 
treatment of this plant, as faros temperature goes, appears 
to be right, and it it well potted. The only i bing 1 see in 
your management whioh has been wrong is it has been kept 
too dry. Now, if you bring a little oommon sense to bear 
upon the subjeot, how oould you expect the plant to make 
a spike and develop flowers if kept dry ? Water carefully 
and moderately at first, and the flowers may yet unfold 
themselves; bat, if not. get the growth well finished up, 
and perhaps it may send up another spike in the spring, 
when I hope you will treat that better than the one you 
now have upon the plant — M. B. 

1934. —Tarragon for winter. Ao. (IP. F. R.)- 
Where this is constantly required in a green state some 
special care is neoessary to ensure an abundant supply of 
iu Some of its roots should, therefore, be potted in Octo¬ 
ber, and be introduced into a greenhouse or warm frame 
heat as required for the winter supply. Out-of doors, 
when the soil is not favourable to its growth, it should be 
mixed with a few barrow-loads of road scrapings and 
thorough]y-deoayed mortar rubbish, and the beds should 
be raised a little above the level of the surrounding surface 
of the garden. By cutting different portion* of the plant* 
for drying also, much may Ve done te keep up » Msensl 
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1935.— Oattleya Eldorado Walllsi (0. T., Man- 
Chester).— Yes, you have done very a ell with the Imported 
plant, whloh you say you bought of the Liverpool Horti¬ 
cultural Co., and I do not think It at all likely you would 
have got the plant from which the bloom wae obtained that 
yoa send had they known it. The flower is very fine and 
large; the sepals and petals pure-white; the lip is also ample 
white, stained in the throat with deep-orange. The leaves 
of this variety 1 have observed are stouter and more 
leathery than the typical C. Eldorado. The plant was 
introduced into thiseountry about 1876, and was figured 
by Mr. Linden in the Illustration Horticole as Oaitleya 
virginal!*.—M. B. 

1936 — Hardy edging plants (P- E. M.)-Cena- 
tium tomentosum, Herniaria glabra, and Veronica repens, 
all dwarf-growing, dense creeping plants, make excellent 
permanent edgings for beds, needing only occasional trim¬ 
ming. In the same way the hatdy Sedums glauoum, 
Lydiura, and aore aureum are very useful and enduring 
The first-named is silvery, theseoond green, and the third 
green in summer, but charmingly tipped with oreamy- 
yellow in the winter and spring. Of other plants, the 
common Thrift, the hardv wire Orapes (Pestuoa glauoa and 
viride), also the large, woolly-leaved Stachys lanata, make 
good edgings, and give a pleasing variety. The latter 
plants are most suitable for large beds. 

1937. -Sowing Godetias, <fco. (S. G. If.).— It these 
are sown now at once strong plants Bhould result before 
very severe weather sets in. These, if well thinned out 
and the soil be rioh, will give a fine display of blossom 
during May and June, and if seed be sown again in April 
a succession of flowers may be easily kept up. As pot 
plants for window culture, these Codettas are excellent. 
They require to be grown out-of-doors, or in a cold frame, 
till they show bloom, when they may be placed in a sunny 
window, where, if kept well watered, they witl bloom for 
many weeks. The flowers should be olipped off as soon as 
they fade, in order to prolong the season of flowering. The 
following are good kinds: Lady Albemarle, Princess of 
Wales, "Lady Satin Bose," the Bride, Whitneyi, “Bril¬ 
liant,” Aa. 

1933.— Cineraria maritime (if. n. /?.).—The 
whole plant is of the purest silvery-white, with the excep¬ 
tion of the upper surfaces of the leaves, which are greenish, 
although in a degree covered with a woolly substance, and 
the leaf is most beautifully cut. It is of a shrubby habit, 
and may be freely used as an edging on the outsides of 
ohoioe masses of shrubs, and a mass of this plant edged 
with some dark-green dwarf shrub would be a sight, and 
if properly attended to would equal, if not excel, any 
of the Centaureas. It is a fine plant also for toning down 
masses of blue or purple in the flower garden, and a few 
plants in pots ml* ir *leo be introduced with advantage 
into the cooserrax}! t. In short, from its peculiar white¬ 
ness, it is attractive in any place, and it is a most oharm- 
ng window plant. 

1939 — Dendroblum speclosum (T. p. FT.).—I 
am afraid you are not a persntenb reader of Gardening, 
or you would have seen what I wrote some time back 
about this very species. Well, now, if you have the bulbs 
finished up, set the plant well in the open, where it may 
get the sun to shine upon it the whole day long, and do 
not give it any water. This is a plant that does much 
better for standing in the open air for two or three months 
in the summer, and as at this time the bulbs are ripening, 
it will not require and should not have any water dur¬ 
ing that period. A friend of mine some years ago at 
Oroydon took my advioe rather reluctantly about this 
plant, and had it flower well the following spring, flower- 
spike* coming from the baok bulbs some two or three 
years old. Yours may ripen up their bulbs yet; but it is 
rather late in the season to expeot them to do so.—M. B. 

1940.—Oattleya granulosa (d. M. D .\—This 
gentleman sends me a flower of this species for naming. 
It is very pretty, and one such as I have never seen before, 
so that, under the oiroumstanoes, I shall be quite in order 
if I christen this Bonner’s variety. The dorsal sepal is 
lanceolate, the lateral ones faloate, the petals much 
broader, obtuse, and waved at the edges, all of a soft, 
rosy-brown, and quite destitute of any spots, lip three- 
lobed, side lobes white outside, yellow within, middle lobe 
olawed, the olaw rosy-red, the subrenlform blade being of 
a bright rosy-purple, the veins being oovered with small 

D rain. It is a very pretty variety, and well wor thy of 
ng taken oare of, although it oannot be reckoned of any 
special money value. The plant should be grown in the 
temperature of the stove, with a moist atmosphere, but do 
not give a great quantity of water to its roots, and it 
should be potted in well-drained pots, using for soil good 
fibrous peat and a little 8phagnum Moss.— M. B. 

1941.— Oattleya bloolor (Eagle-eyed). — This in¬ 
quirer sends me some very fine varieties of this plant, 
Baying, from what he oan make out from descriptions, it is 
the C. Aolandin, its oolumn being quite bare. Maybe, my 
friend, but C. Aolandin is a very different plant, and it 
oomes from a very different part of Brazil to what the 
species, C. bioolor, does. The petals in your flowers are 
Ml of a greenish-brown, varying to a deep olive-brown, 
and with a very rioh-coloured lip of a very deep-purple or 
orimson. They are very nloe varieties, but 1 have seen 
better; for lnstanoe, one variety, hiving a broad white 
border to the lip, was a great beauty, and it stood out 
particular from all the varieties of this pretty Oattleya. 
This is also oonspiouous in having no trace of side lobes to 
the lip, and consequently the large oolumn is quite ex¬ 
posed. It is a plant that has seldom been grown suffi¬ 
ciently well to bring it beyond the stioky state, so that in 
very few collections it does not present a very pleasing 
appearance. It should be encouraged in all possible ways, 
and the old and leafless stems should be gradually removed. 
—M. B. _ 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of QaRDRNnre Illus¬ 
trated, 57. Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants. — E. A. K .—Dictyogramma 

japonic*; 2, Send better specimen.- W. P.—l, Anona 

retioulat* is the Gustard Apple; 2, Tropnolum tuberosum. 

We should be glad of a few seeds when ripe.- Mrs. 

Ainslie.—!, Looks like a Draoocepb&lum. bend again. 
^ Aster folipens; 3, Kriea equarroe*: 4. $ loa meditor- 
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5, Cannot name. - J. E. A. — 1, Salvia 

leueantha; 2, Monardella maoranth*.- J. H. Fern.— 

1, Euonymus radioans variegatus; 2, Send again; 

3, Thujopsis dolabrata; 4, Rnscus hypoglossum; 5. Poly¬ 
gonum species; 6, Send in flower. The packing material is 

a Saxifraga, send in flower.- T. J.—l, Adiantum Farley- 

ense ; 2,Onoidium Forbes!; 3,Sedum glauoescens; 4, Pteris 

argyrea. - F. F. Ashton.— Saseveria Zeylanica. - S. 

Clarke.— 1, The Ribbou Fern (Pteris serrulate). Of the 

others you must send better specimens.- T. J. P.— 

Oannot name from the specimen sent.- F. T. B. — 

1, Pilea muscosa; 2, Lomatia nuda; 8, Adiantum hiepi- 
dulum; 4, Adiantum fulvum.- B. B.—l. L»lia Daya¬ 

na; 2 , Laflia puraila. Both very fine dwarf species tor 

flowering at this season.- Epton.— 1, Thorn Apple 

(Datura Stramonium); 2, Lavender Cotton (Santolina 
Chamsecyparissus); 3, White Bladder-flower (Physianthus 

albens).- Charlie.— 1 and 2, Send again in flower; 

3, Sedum acre; 4, Erodium petneum apparently. Send 

fresher specimen.- H. R., Crewe.— Euoomis punotata. 

- C. N. Parkin, Wolverhampton .—We do not name 

garden varieties of Fuchsias, and those sent were all much 
past their beet. The other specimens were not numbered, 

and so we cannot name them.- A. W. V. P .—Dogwood 

or Oornelian Cherry (Cornus mas). - Anxious. — A 

Verbena, easily raised from cuttings or seed.-0. A. S. 

—The name of the fungus is Helvetia inful*, an uncom¬ 
mon specie*. The example has been sent to the British 
Museum oolleotiou at Cromwell-road. 

Names of fruit. — J. Fisher Broivn.— Exoellen fc 

specimens of Diamond Plum.- A. A. B — Pears : 

A, Calebarse ; B, Marie Louise; F, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
1, Impossible to name from suoh wretched specimens. 
Lift the trees of this last kind the end of next month, and 

replant in good loamy soil.- R. C.— Apples : A, Too small 

to name; B and G, identical—Old Hawthornden ; 5, Nor¬ 
folk Beefing; 9, Looks like Mank’s Codlin ; but a poor, 

deformed specimen.- Rev. Newton Price.— Apple not 

Fearn’s, but Kerry Pippin.- Grasmere. —Apple Nelson 

Codlin apparently; butonly one fruit was sent. Two or three 
of each kind should always be forwarded. This has been 

staled many times in Gardening. - C. Miller, New 

Barnet.— Applet: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, Probably 
White Juneating; but specimens were much over-ripe 
and badly bruised; 3, Carlisle Codlin; 4, Tower of 
GlamtB. Pears: Oannot name from a single amall and 

muoh bruised specimen.- W. W. Chappie, Axminster. — 

Plum Kirke’s.- M. P. D. —Pear Williams' Bon Chretien. 

- J. Livesey.— Small Apple, Looks like a very poor 

speoimen of Duohess of Oldenburg; Other Apple, Old 
Hawthornden. More than one specimen of each kind 

should be sent.- M. C. B.—Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien. 

- Net a. — Apple Cox's O range Pi ppin. Pear Mari e Louise. 

—R. H. C.— Kirke’s Plum.- G. Poland.—Plums : 1, Fruit 

over-ripe and smashed up from loose packing, oannot 
name; 2, Orleans; 4, Oullin’s Golden; 5, Jefferson's; 
S, Apple Early Harvest. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A Reader of Gardening. — Put in the Gooseberry 
outtings as soon as the leaves have fallen off the bushes. 

- Melina —Apply to Messrs. E Toope A Son, Stepney- 

square, London, E.- Alpha. —Apply to Mr. J. Comhill, 

Byfleet, Weybridge-station, Surrey.- Edward Croker.— 

The query 1648, you will find, Is answered in Gardesi.no, 

September 12th, pages 378 and 379.- Learner.— 

“Tomato Culture for Amateurs,’’ by B. 0. Ravensoroft, 
published by L. Upoott Gill, 170, 8traud, London, W.C. 

Price Is.- Josephus.— Why not heat the vinery with a 

boiler and hot-water pipes, and then the frost oan be 

easily excluded?- J. B. —The soil is evidently too poor 

and shallow for the fruit-trees. You should enrich and 

deepen it this autumn, if possible.- Alpha.— Apply to 

Mr. C. W. M. Wilson, Gatford.-C. K. D.— Two rows 

(flow and return) of 4-inoh hot water piping on either side 
of the greenhouse should do well. Please repeat the query 
about Begonias, as we do not quite understand your 

meaning.- W. W .—The Begonias oan be taken up at 

the end of this month (September) quite safely.- W. W. 

—We do not know the plant you oall the Scarlet Yuoo*. 

Could you send a portion of it?- J. W. Stnarton. — 

Apply to Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 

Buoks.- J. W. Haioorth. —Apply some good loamy soil 

and decayed stable-manure to the roots of the Rose the end 
of next month {October), and in the growing season give 
plenty of oiear liquid-manure to the roots. All Roses oan 

be safely moved in November.- Ignoramus.— “Tomato 

Culture for Amateurs," by B. C. Ravensoroft, oan be 
obtained from L. Upoott GUI, 170. Strand, London, W.C. 

Prioe Is.- R. Arundell.— The photographs of the Tulip- 

trees are quite eligible for our forthcoming competition. 

- M rs. Ed wards. —Photographs of foreign gardens would 

be odmisUble In our forthcoming competition if they con¬ 
tained fine plants or trees, Ac.- T. P. Palmer.— The 

photographs tor our forthooming competition must be 

sent to us only, and not to other papers.- Miss D. P. 

Hamond —Most likely earwigs have done the mischief. 
Watch them narrowly and find out if any are to be seen 

on the plants.- Ivanhoe —The Pear-trees should be 

lifted, and the drainage be made good, if the land i*. as we 
think, wet. Replant the roots near the surfaoe in good 

loam.- T . G. Dowson. —It looks as if the Parsley roots 

hai been eaten with wireworms. Give more particulars. 

- S. Devon.— The Tomatoes are affected with “Black 

Spot ’’ (Cladosporium Lyoopersicum). Keep the plants in 
perfeot health and vigour with the aid of plenty of liquid- 
manure, and keep tbe hot-water pipes warm, and ventilate 
freely. A damp, oold, stagnant atmosphere frequently 

causes it to appear.- A. D.— Two or three photographs 

only would not be considered a collection for our forth¬ 
coming competition ; not less than six should be sent- It 
would be most convenient if they were sent in all at once, 
although this is not absolutely neoessary. 

Catalogues received.— Dutch Bulbs, Anemones, 
Ranunculus, Gladioli, Ac. Messrs. Edmondson Bros., 10, 

Dame-street, Dublin.- Autumn Bulb Guide, Carnations, 

Picotees, Patonies, Pyrethrums, Ac. Mr. T. S. Ware, Hale 
Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N.- Tulips, Hya¬ 

cinths, Ac. lfr. Fran); plojis, 66, Deansgate, &|anChester. 


BBSS. 

QUERY. 

1942. —Treatment of bees—wui “S. S. G.” kindly 
advise me under the following oiroumstanoes ? I bought a 
■warm of bees in a straw hive, and put them in a bar-frame 
one. They beoame weaker every day after I got them ; 
the queen was old and breeding very little. I found a 
small swarm on a bush, and expecting there was a queen 
with them, destroyed my old one, and put both swarms 
together; but evidently there had been no queen left, for 
they have sinoe reared a young one, which has now com¬ 
menced to lay brood; but the swarm is muoh reduced, and 
barely covers five bars. I have been feeding strongly for a 
few weeks, and they have made a lot of comb. I notloed 
the first brood a few days ago. How shall I treat them In 
future?— A Beginner. 

REPLIES. 

1770.— Starting an apiary-— It i* * 
matter on which there is some little difference 
of opinion when to start. Some would say bay 
a oouple of stocks in the fall, and see that the 
weight of each exceeds 25 lb., hive and all 
(straw skep). For these the price is usually a 
pound apiece. Others say buy them in April. 
There is this about it—that these last will have 
weathered the winter, and will be safe. I think 
the best plan for yoa is to bay a couple of swarms 
next May ; for these you will have to pay ten 
to fifteen shillings. Now, as regards the hive. 
Neighbour’s principle is no one’s in particular, or, 
rather, it all depends whether tbe hive in question 
is modern or no. If modern, then it ought to be 
exact as to the “ standard ” measurements. To 
understand what I mean you ought to get either 
“ Modern Bee-keeping,” issued by the British 
Bee-keeper’s Association, prioe sixpence, or the 
“ British Bee-keeper’s Guide,” by Thos. Cowan, 
F.G.S., &c., price eighteenpence. Both or either 
will give yon a thorough insight into everything 
connected with bees. Whatever hive you may 
start with, all your fittings should be of the 
same size and pattern, so as to work it economic¬ 
ally. To find out whether they would pay in 
your district you must find out what flowers 
there are near and what succession of them. 
Read the books I advise thoroughly before you 
are induced to purchase the bees, and it will 
save you lots of money.—C. G. V, 

- It is too late in the season to obtain a 

swarm, but now that bees are driven by many 
bee-keepers in order to obtain their honey in¬ 
stead of destroying them over the brimstone pit 
the driven bees can often be purchased at a 
cheap rate at this season. If two or three lots 
be put into one hive and fed liberally with sugar 
syrup, the bees will fill the hive with stored 
combs, and make a strong stock for next season. 
The writer has been very successful in forming 
many colonies in this way in past years, having 
been in the habit of driving the hives of cottage 
bee-keepers in order to save the bees from the 
old-fashioned brimstone-pit performance. The 
cost of bees and sugar for each colony thus 
formed will be about 10s., but as this operation 
requires much care and time it is probably 
cheaper to purchase a strong, well-established 
colony, either now or in the early spring. 
A good stock in a straw skep would cost 
15a. to 20s. Although a stiaw hive colony 
is recommended for a beginner, it would 
be well to put future swarms into frame- 
hives. The bar-frame hive is fast superseding 
the straw-skep, because in a frame-hive the bee¬ 
keeper has much more control over his bees, is 
able to observe what is going on within the 
hive, can more readily obtain the honey and in 
better form, and that without destroying the 
bees. In a properly constructed frame-hive all 
combs can easily be taken out for examination, 
combs and bees can be interchanged from one 
hive to another, artificial swarms can be made, 
natural swarming controlled by giving additional 
breeding space, weak stocks can be strengthened 
by exchanging empty combs for frames of brood 
from strong stocks, bars of honeycomb can be 
removed, the honey extracted, and the empty 
combB returned to be refilled ; great and many, 
therefore, are tbe advantages it affords in 
advanced bee-keeping. Still, very mnch may be 
done, under enlightened management, with a 
well made flat-topped straw hive, in Buperinc;, 
artificial swarming, driving to obtain the honey, 
and so forth, and there can be little doubt that 
bees winter much better in straw than in wooden 
hives.—S. S. G., Parkslone. 

1771.— Syrup-feeder for bees.— 1 Take 
my advice, do not make wooden feeders, as they 
are watertight; brides, after being once 
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used they get sour and make the syrup unpalat¬ 
able for bees. No paint, enamel, or white lead 
should be used for the purpose of making a re¬ 
ceptacle water-tight that is used for feeding bees. 
"Manufacturers in putting the boxes together 
that are used for bee-food, groove and tongue 
the wood, and drive the pieces of wood home 
with a mixture of plaster of Paris (fresh), and 
strong glue or gum, and boiling all afterwards. 
The vessel I use for rapid feeding is round, and of 
tin, 12 inohes in diameter, and 7 inches deep, 
and has a loose cover to fit over it, to prevent 
the bees robbing. A pipe of 2 inches in diame¬ 
ter, lined with perforated zinc (for a foothold 
for the bees), rises six inches in the centre. On 
the outside of this pipe is a loose collar of per¬ 
forated tin, as zinc is not good to be in contact 
with the food. A cap of perforated tin, glass at 
top, fits over pipe and all, and allows | inch 
(exact), between the cap and pipe, and oonfines the 
bees whioh oome up through the pipe and over 
the cap. Use sugar and water in this pro¬ 
portion, lib. sugar to ^-pint of water, ana do 
not boil it. I prepare it in the morning in another 
vessel and put it on towards evening. This 
feeder would hold 301b. of syrup, but 1 
generally give only 20 lb., whioh the bees take 
down in a day and three-quarters. It is best to 
rapidly feed bees at this season, otherwise the 
c|ueen lays too much, and too much of the syrup 
is consumed at once, so that they are liable to 
starve before winter. I use a small feeder on 
the same principle (2 inches deep, and 7 inches 
in diameter, 1£ inches wide, the rest in propor¬ 
tion) for slow feeding. My big feeder cost me, 
at my tinman’s, 4a., and my Tittle one Is. 6d., 
and I consider the money well laid out. These 
would be all that is required for an apiary of ton 
hives.—C. G. V. 

Winter food for bees- —I have just been 
reading “Seasonable Notes,” by "S. S. G., 
Parkstone,” in Gardening, September 5th, page 
366, and seasonable, as well as useful, they 
appear to me. I should like to make a remark 
on the subject of winter food for bees. A few 
years since I kept about 20 stocks, and I was in 
the habit of usmg candy, as “S. S. G.” recom¬ 
mends, and found it answer very well; but I 
noticed that it took a great deal of time in making 
for a number of weak stocks which I had one 
winter. I was relieved on reading, or being 
told by some “ bee friend,” that sugar given to 
the bees in its natural state would answer the 
purpose of candy. I tried it, and found it very 
successful. I gave the sugar—Porto Rico, I 
think it was ; I know it was brown, and not to 
be Demerara—in this way : I first spread over 
the frames a thin piece of paper, and upon this 
I pressed from 2 lb. to 4 lb. of sugar tightly, and 
covered over with cushions, as your correspon¬ 
dent calls them; I called them mattresses, made 
of ticking, filled with chaff. When the bees 
wauled food they would make small holes in the 
paper and carry down the sugar they required, 
ana in some instances all was taken, and in 
others it was hardly touched, not being required, 
I suppose. I should mention that the sugar 
between the cushions was an excellent covering 
in the cold winter months.— Albert P. Jollye. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

1913.— Meal-worms for birds. — Will someone 
kindly tell me the mode of lnoreesiog meal-worms?— 
A. D. V. 

1944.— Canary eating flowers.— I have a canary 
that when looee in a room greedily devours flowers in the 
vasee, particularly yellow ones. Is this habit common, 
and is it likely to prove injurious to the canary ? He is 
most fond of Calceolarias and Nasturtiums.— Tito. 

1915 —“ Nonpareil ” bird.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what ie the scientific name of the bird oommonly 
called "nonpareil?*' Is it a bunting or a flnoh? What 
ie the best way of feeding them in a oage? I have 
several that refuse to take meal-worms. Can they live on 
Canary-seed only?— Amatbur. 


August 1st, page 302), should be mortified if I 
succeed in breeding Gouldian Finches ; such, a 
spirit is not scientific, but jealous. I believe,‘if 
he continues in that spirit, that he will be 
mortified. I hope that I shall succeed, and 
that “Thomas Turner” may have equal good 
fortune. So far I have not been particularly 
fortunate. The hen Gouldian Finch in my bird- 
room paired with the cock, Admirable Finoh 
(Poephila mirabilis), and the cock built her a 
nest m a box and sat in it alone ; whether she 
laid eggs in the nest, I do not know ; but after a 
few days she was very ill with a soft egg and we 

{ lulled her through with steam and oil; a week 
ater another soft egg killed her. The loss of 
this hen has been replaced by a younger and 
stronger bird, and I hope I shall have better 
luck with her. In the outdoor aviary, into 
which I turned a pair of Gouldian Finches on the 
seoond of two hot days towards the end of 
spring (whioh were followed by about a fort¬ 
night^ cold with tolerably sharp night frosts), 
no attempt at breeding was made until the third 
week in July, when both birds began to carry 
nesting material into a box. I have more faith 
in these birds than those indoors. With regard 
to the likelihood of odd injuring Australian 
finches, I do not for a moment believe it. The 
Zebra Finch, to my knowledge, will stand 17 degs. 
of frost, and cold is said to improve the plumage 
of the Diamond Sparrow, vet neither of these 
birds ever knew what cold was in their own 
country. What will “ Mr. Turner ” say to the 
African Zebra Waxbill standing the cold of last 
winter in an outdoor aviary, as a friend of mine 
assured me it did; or to my having kept Cordon 
Bleus at a temperature of 40 degs. Fah. one 
winter, and nevertheless they survived for 
eighteen months ? Finches are naturally hardy, 
and it is coddling whioh makes them delioate; 
they are not like Warblers, which, a little cold 
will often destroy. None of my birds get more 
than 50 degs. Fah. in winter. If I get the 
chance of picking np a few more African Finches, 
I shall try them ont-of-doors.—A. G. Butler. 

1337.— Rearing: skylarks.— A fresh turf 
in the cage is indispensable to young as well as 
old skylarks, and no insectivorous Dird should 
be fed on hread-and-milk and bruised Hemp- 
seed. The only wonder to me is that they have 
not long since died from cramp and diarrhoea. Get 
some ground Peas (split yellow Peas), sifted 
Spratt Y s food, ants’ eggs, and preserved yolk of 
egg ; mix all together, and keep a large tinful for 
use as required. About an egg-cupful of this 
food, slightly damped, keeps larks in very good 
condition.—A. G. JButlbr. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
QUERIES. 

1947. — Silver Dorking pallets.—I thill be glad 
to know if pure silver Dorking pullets mated with a Wyan¬ 
dotte oookerel would make a good breed of fowl for laying 
and good table birds?— Constant Rbadsr. 

1948. — Description of fowls — I shall feel much 
obliged by " Doulting ” telling me. if he oan, what sort of 
fowls mine are ? They are light buffy brown, not speckled, 
clean, smart-looking birds, rather large combe, unfeathered 
legs. I wish to know so as toget more of the same breed, 
as they are daily layers, and my run being small, only 
about 12 feet or 14 feet by 30 feet, I am tola I must not 
keep the same birds more than two years. I have only 
four pullets of these this year, having been very unlucky. 
I should be glad to know if my results from my fowls are 
above the average, as einoe I got this lot in a email run, I 
have had far more eggs In proportion than I used to have 
with more fowls In an unlimited Grass-run? I have nine 
fowls, and from 13th November, 1890, to let March, 1891, 
I got 500 eggs, since then they fluctuated, hut I have never 
been a week without 28 to 85 eggs; this last week I have 
had 44, all large, pinky eggs. They are not all the same 
kind of fowl. I have only three hens of this brown sort, 
two white, not Brahmas, two motley black and white, 
and two dark-brown with a queer double oomb. The cock 
teems an ordinary large handsome "barn-door** fowl. 
They live on house-sorape, and sinoe January have had 
about 8s worth of corn, Ac. (oom being very dear here). 
They are all healthy, and in good condition, and I have 
had no trouble with moulting.— Villa. 

REPLIES. 


1910.— Canary moulting.— I have a young Canary, 
about a year old, which seems in good health, but sinoe 
getting it last autumn, it has been almost constantly 
moulting with sometimes a few weeks* intermission. It 
seems to suffer from irritation of the skin very often, and 
scratches itself a good deal. I have tried giving it cochi¬ 
neal in its water, which seems to do it good for a little 
while. Will someone kindly give me any information as 
to the cause of this oonstant moulting, and the remedy 
for it?— Solis. 

REPLIES. 


Breedlni 
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1772.— Rearing young wild rabbits. 
—Wild rabbits taken young are occasionally 
reared in confinement; but when this is done 
very great care is required from the first, and it 
is advisable to select only strong specimens for 
the purpose. Those which I have seen thus 
reared have been caught at a later period than 
those mentioned by “ Gris-gris,” and, in conse¬ 
quence, were stronger. From the symptoms 
described I should say the rabbits died from 
inflaram^tiop of the bowels, axx) this might have 


been caused by accidental bruises, or through 
eating something whioh did not agree with the 
animals. It is scarcely likely that the young 
rabbits could be housed easily after the occa¬ 
sional run ; and I think if “ Gris-gris ” would 
select older rabbits at the start, and oontrive to 
give them a run sufficiently large to keep them 
at liberty entirely he might succeed in his 
attempt.— Doulting. 

1773.— Poultry eating their feathers. 
—“ J. L.” may rest assured that his fowls, or 
most of them, at least, having taken to the 
habit of feather-eating, will not give it np 
again in a hurry, and few owners would attempt 
a cure on so large a scale as the querist’s pro¬ 
mises to be. The only remedy likely to prove 
effective is to cut the upper bill in such a way 
as to prevent the fowl holding a feather in its 
mouth ; and the advocates of this plan assert 
that it answers, inasmuch as the bird gives up 
the habit as soon as it finds that it cannot 
satisfy its cravings. I am not in favour of this 
plan, and would much rather kill the fowls in 
spite of their laying so well. I think it very 
likely that “ J. L.” will find this coarse the 
most economical, for very shortly the birds will 
cease laying for the season ; and then it would 
be possible to market them as fat fowls as soon 
as they have moulted. But to enable “ J. L.” 
to do this he must confine the birds in separate 
pens during the moulting process; for if he does 
not, they will pick out the feathers as they 
appear, and even may do so if they are kept in 
solitary confinement. One thing is very certain, 
“ J. L.” cannot core bis fowls of the habit and 
take pleasure in them at the same time, for a 
mutilated beak makes a fowl look unsightly, 
and few would care to see a whole stock of such 
specimens about their premises.— Doulting. 



Complete as per Illustration. 


7 ft. by 5 ft. 
9 fu by 0 ft. 
IS ft by 8 ft 
15 ft. by 10 ft. 
20 ft. by 10 ft. 
55 ft hy 10 ft 
50 ft by 10 ft 
100 ft by 10 ft 


£3 14 
4 0 
8 0 
8 8 
11 10 
14 10 
38 0 
45 0 


trong _ 

Painted and Gland, 3 ft 


by 4ft, 6a.; 6 ft by 4 ft, 8s. 6d. each. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. Estimates for every descrip¬ 
tion of Horticultural Work, Plane, A s , free. 


365, High Road, Chlawlek, London, W. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
PORTABLE IRON AN0 WOODEN BUILQINC8 FOR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 


Shooting and Pishing Boxes, 
Gentlemen’s Residence" Cot¬ 
tages, Stables, Coach Houses. 
Ac , Game Larders, Shepherds’ 
Huts, and Portable Iron Build¬ 
ings of every description. 

Estimates A Descriptions Free. 

IJuHtraUd Catalogue, • cntatmiug 
oi\r 100 designs, /ree on 
application. 



PonT.4r.LK Iron Horse. 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES. 

All Intending purchasers should call or send to the Royal 
Arch Horticultural Works, Bradford. The principal builders 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkshire 
and surrounding districts. The best and cheapest maksvs In 
the Kingdom. Catalogues. post tree, 1 stamps. 

W. ANDREWS A Oo7. Horticultural Builders, Bra dford. 


Price la.; Post Free, Is. 3d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

FOR 1891. 

Contains Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti¬ 
cultural Trade, corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists 
of Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,00 .) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are admitted 
to be the most complete ever published. 

London : 37. Sonthamoton-etree t. Stra nd, W O. 

DUOOD-ASHES from recent fire For Sale, 

YY ia. per yard; screeded, Is. 6d., In own cart.— 
TYLER’S Timber Stores, Mortimer-market, Tottenham 
oourt -road.______ . 

T 0. STBVBN8, HORTICULTURAL, 

(It BOIKNTEnO, and NATURAL HISTORY BALL 
ROOMS. B, King-Street, OoveoMrardan, London. Sstab- 
u.hftd 1780. Salee by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
m applicatio n o r pont free. _ _ _ 

WANTED—A Handy,Middle-aged MAN, 

Y v must be a competent gardener, and wilUns to make 
himself generally useful. Single preferred, to live on pre¬ 
mise*. Apply—EA .8TH ILL. Do a c aster-ro ad, Roth er ham._ 

"RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

It that they are continually receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any ladyorgen&ra&u jwrUcolars, Ac.—8 John’s 
Nurseries, WqqwfcL 
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HORTICULTURAL MHPWIOU 

BUILDERS, llUn W lUrli 

WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSES in all Styles. 

GARDEN FRAMES ^ VARIETY. 


Of all makes and sizes supplied at the cheapest rates. 
VALVES. PIPES, and FITTINGS always In Stock. 


FERTILIZER I Tin0 ’ l, ‘ 10 2 0 3 6 6 011 0 20 0 

COMPOUNDS (See our de- 

scriptive List) Nos. 1&2 10 19 30 6 610 0 18 0 

No. 3 10 20366011 0200 

BEST PERUVIAN CUANO 10 2036 60 ll o 20 o 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 10 2 o 3 6 6 oil 020 o 

NITRATE OF SODA- .. 1 0 1 9 3 0 5 610 018 0 

NITRATE OF POTASH.. 1 0 3 0 5 6 10 019 0 38 0 

BONES, FLR., MEAL, Jin. 0 9 1 2 2 0 3 6 6 0 ll 0 

DISSOLVED BONES ... 09 1220 3660 lio 
SUPERPHOSPHATE-.. 09 12 20 366011 0 
WOOD-ASHES. 10 19 3 0 

Car. paid on 10s. orders for the above goods within C. P. 


OUR CELEBRATED No 4 

CHECK END BOILER 

To beat from 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inch piping. 


k Co. s delivery, or to any railway-station within 100 miles. 

tar ‘' Plant Foods and How to Apply Them,’ 

full Descriptive List with directions for use. Bend Id. sian 

| Bush .1 Sack 15 £ 

At wharf. Bags Included.- 1 — 


PEAT-SELECTED ORCHID - 2 6 8 0 37 f 

PEAT-BEST BROWN for Azaleas, 

Rhododendrons, &C.- 1 6 6 0 22 ( 

PEAT-MOULD for Ferns- 1 0 3 0 13 C 

LEAF-MOULD . 10 3 o 13 c 

PREPARED COMPOST for potting 1 6 4 0 18 c 

COOD FIBROUS LOAM- 10 3 o 14 C 

COCOA-NUT-FIBRE ..-.- 1 3 6 C 

SILVER SAND (coarse and fine) 1 6 

CHARCOAL (nuts and fine). 2 o I 

Special rates icith Carter, Paterson Jc Co. 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY CO, 

Old Shot Tower Wharf, London, S.E. 


NO. 7. PLAIN SADDLE BOILER, 

To heat from 100 to 300 ft. of 4-inch piping. 


To heat from 


AMATEUR’S 

SLOW 

COMBUSTION 

BOILER. 


4-In. Piping. 


PRICES OH 


PRICES ON 


J APPLICATION 


APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUES of all our Manufactures, including HOR 
TIOITLTURAL BU1LDING8 and APPLIANCES. IRON 
BUILDINGS, POULTRY, and KENNEL REQUISITES, 

&c., Ac. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH 


Bold in Packets 6d. and Is. each, and in 

Sealed Bags Only. 

7 lb., 2/6 ; 14 lb., 4/6 ; 28 lb., 7/6 ; 66 lb., 12/6; 1 owt., 2* 

CLAY and LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANK. STRATFORD. LONDON, E. 


1 AA FEET RUN, H in., at 3s. 6d.; 2 in. at 5s.; 

J-UU oj tn at 6s. 6d ; 3 in. at 8a. Carriage paid to any 
station in England. 

ALSFORD’S Horticultural Sawing and Plan¬ 
ing Mills, Wood Green and Hornsey, N. 

PRICE LISTS FREE. 


VEST 


THE BEST OF ALL WINDOW 
DECORATIONS. 


street, E.C. 


The most perfect sub ,tltnte for Stained Glass 

More than 600 different designs—Floral Emblematic, Eccle¬ 
siastic, Heraldic, Pictorial, Historical, &c., Ac. 
SUITABLE for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WINDOWS. 

Can be fitted to any glass by anvone folioicing our printed 
instructions. 

PERMANENCY GUARANTEED. 

R. WATSON & CO., 

53. QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C. 


Intending Purchasers should send for our new Illustrated 
Price List of Greenhouses, etc., complete from 48s., post free. 
1 stamps.—8. HARTLEY k OO., Horticultural Builder*, 
Valley-street. Wlndhlll. Ship ley, Yorkshire. _ 

nee Uiuce —Catalogue of improved Hive 
Krr*nlftC). and Appliances, with drawings and 
prices free.-GEO. NEIGHBOUR A SONS. 127. High Holborn, 
WO Established 1815. N.B.-Vide Geo. Neighbour k 8ona 
4«i*h In Oarokht WO. April tn July ____ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mat*, 

U Raffia. ^ tj. None Cheaper.—WATSON k SCULL. 90 


FLOWER POTS, 
t SO 4-in., 30 3-ln. ( pad 
Cash ~H. OODPkBD. 


GREENHOUSES for the MILLION 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


r F ° T j t 

andlllustrationV^JoS. 

of House sendX^X Greenhouses 

sump for posuge W\ 

to the \ Xs. Complete 

ORIGINAL INYENT0RS OF FROM 

Portable 50s. 

CrflonViAiiceo VQ/A 


Portable 

Greenhouses, 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 


ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS^ 
Wood Green, London, N./ 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15,OM 
in use all over the World. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at all the principal Horticultural 
and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 
_ THE KINCD OM._ 

Pf 

^£\conBINATlONfM& HI p 

IJjj*? ^ EXTENDING ULLj LJA £ l£j 
ins 3 LADDER | j H 

n ' ■ *\ 5 0 


Invaluable for General Use both Indoors 
and Outdoors. 

Quality truo test of Cheapness. 




For thoroughly portable Greenhouses, made strong, of best 
aterial*, glazed with 2l-oz. glass, 4 coate paint, heating 
iparatus and 4-inch piping, staging, and all other fittings corn¬ 
et©; securely packed, and carriage paid within 200 miles. 

12 x 6, £20. 16 x |0, £30. 

The sizes are in stock, and could be sent off immediately. 

IARDY BRUIN & CO. , LEIC E STER. 




IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 



Registered No. 134,440. 

Greenhouses, Sc., Catalogue free; also most complete 
Price List extant. 

HJOA-N UT-FIBHE by ’thtTtruck of 2 tons 

»t N. per t<m>W. WOOD S SON, Wodd-gresn, Loudou. 
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No. 656. — VoL. Xni. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden.- OCTOBER 3. 1891. 


Apple* and Pears, 
Catherine and storing 
Apple-trees, aphides and 
oankeron 

Apple-trees, supports to 

■taudard. 

Beech-tree, decaying .. 
Brogmaasia (Datura) 
flowers fading 
Brugmanala Knight!, 
treatment of .. 

Bulbs for tube .. 
Oabbages, grubs on 
Oaorl, potting .. 

Carnations. 

Oatalpa not flowering .. 
Chrysanthemums Mrs. 
A. Hardy and Louise 
Bcehmer. 


Chrysanthemums, early* 

flowering.415 

Chrysanthemums, late, 
shoots on .. .. 416 

Ohryranthemums, out¬ 
door .. _ 416 

Chrysanthemums, un¬ 
healthy .415 

Climber, flowering, for a 
greenhouse .. .. 417 

Conservatory .. 416 

Dahlia-roots, taking up 
and storing .. 421 

Filberts and Oob Nuts.. 419 
Flower-beds in a Grass- 

plot .422 

Flowers, hardy, in beds 4*1 

Fruit garden .. M 416 

Fruit-growing for profit 418 


I 3ST X) IE zx:. 


Garden, labour for a .. 420 
Garden work .. 416 

Grapes in Eastern 

Canada.418 

Grape-Vines in pots I.. 418 
Green Gage-trees not 

bearing.419 

Greenhouse, blind to 

keep out frost from 

a.417 

Greenhouse, heating a.. 417 
Hot-water pipes, Port¬ 
land cement for joints 

of.417 

Hoya carnosa in a green¬ 
house .418 

Iris retioulata .. ..421 

Maiden-hair-tree (Salis- 
buria adlantifolia) .. 422 


Michaelmas Daisies or 
8 tarworts (Asters) .. 421 
Oncidium orsasus .. 420 
Orange tree, treatment 

of an.418 

Orchids from the fog in 
winter, ha, preserving 419 
Osmund a regalis in a 
cold greenhouse .. 494 
Outdoor garden .. „ 416 

Pear and Apple trees, 
unfruitful ..418 

Peaches and woodlioe .. 418 
Pits and frames .. 416 
Plum, Chinese (Prunus 
sinensis fL-pl), doable- 
flowered . .. ..422 

Poplar and Lime-trees, 

.. .. 428 


OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

No plant roceiveB more widespread attentioi 
now than the Chrysanthemum, and the effort 
of cultivators and hybridists have been oonoen 
trated not only on producing new colours 
shapes, and types, but also in lengthening wha 
at one time was a brief season of gaiety for th 
great Japanese flower. Great advances withii 
the past few years have been made in spreadinj 
the season over all the autumn and winte 
months, and so long as growers are content b 
limit the plant to these seasons, not encouraginj 
it in summer or early autumn when one scarcely 
wants it, our gardens will benefit by the desir< 
to give Chrysanthemum-flowers to brighten tin 
latter months of the year. To have the plan 
in bloom from January to December seems on< 
object that a few cultivators are trying t< 
achieve, but they are destroying their owi 
chances of success. No flower is wanted th< 
whole year. A season of rest gives increase* 
freshness and beauty to it when it again appears, 
We may look now for 

Chrysanthemums in October, and there is e 
greater wish to fill the month with beautiful 
flowers, not like the big blooms seen on the ex¬ 
hibition stands in November, but useful, free, 
and bright garden varieties. Such flowers at 
these may be used to create bold masses oj 
oolour in the garden, and add to the bordei 
beauty of the same richness as is now imparted 
by the Michaelmas Daisies. The mistake toe 
often made is in growing for the open gardei 
those varieties whose proper season of flowering 
is November. One often finds plants in full bud 
in October, and if the weather keeps warm and 
frosts hold aloof, these buds will expand intc 
acceptable blooms. But too often a frost-bite in 
Ootober destroys the hopes of a display, the ill- 
ripened wood soon receiving a severe check. The 
varieties that flower natnrally in October will 
weather frosts of ordinary severity, and rise 
again, like the Michaelmas Daisies, fresh and 
bright with the warmth of the mid-day sun. 
Three excellent varieties for this time are La 
Vierge, Mrs. Cullingford, and Pieroey’s Seedling. 
The first of the three is of remarkable freedom, 
the plant very dwarf, not more than 15 inches 
high, bushy, and the leafage almost hidden be¬ 
neath the white flowers, which come tinted with 
pink, but under glass open quite pure. This is 
the kind of flower that is wanted to follow the 
glorious masses of Mme. Desgrange, the finest of 
all early Chrysanthemums, and of which there 
are several seedlings of rich promise. Pieroey’s 
Seedling is also very bushy, dwarf, and has 
small, but pretty flowers of a rich bronzy-yellow 
colour—a shade very useful for the open garden, 
m less apt to suffer than the white and lighted 
hues. Mrs. Cullingford is, of course, well known. 
These three are only given as examples of the 
value of the Chrysanthemum in the garden in 
October, as most of those mentioned will do 
well with ordinary attention. It is best to 
make good masses of them, contrasting the 
colours with those of the Michaelmas Daisies 

Th6bu %ft^$^£f r 


a happy group edged with some of the October- 
blooming Chrysanthemums. All who wish to 
make English gardens more beautiful in autumn 
should seek for 

Good hardy kinds, strong in constitution, 
free-flowering, and of decided colours, to last 
through Ootober, and if possible into November, 
even though the greenhouse may be filled with 
bloom. The old cottage Pink, or Emperor of 
China, is of this class, a delightful variety, 
giving far into autumn handfuls of flowers, which 
are not spoilt by the first heavy rain. The rich 
rose-purple Lyon and Alice Butcher, a sport 
from it, the flowers red, shaded with orange, 
will keep bright through this mouth; also Mar¬ 
tinmas, which has silvery-pink flowers of excel¬ 
lent form. It is not, however, blooms that only 
please the critical florist that are desired, and 
thus there is no occasion to stop the shoots, 
as for exhibition flowers. The increased 
interest in October Chrysanthemums should 
not be alone confined to flowers for under 
glass, but attention given to the varieties 
that will render our borders gay with 
bloom when the flush of autumn things is over. 
Such kinds as Alexandre Dufour and those men¬ 
tioned should be taken as a standard of excel¬ 
lence so far attained. Deep colours are best, as 
maroon, purple, bronze, yellow, rich brown, 
and allied shades, these keeping bright in a 
season of web, which quickly sullies the lighter 
colours, as white and pink. One of the finest 
October varieties for the greenhouse is unques¬ 
tionably W. Holmes, which is in every garden 
that has a right to the name. This is what is 
called an incarved Japanese, and nothing can 
excel the rich harmony of crimson and gold. 
Plants bearing from nine to twelve bold 
flowers, each on a sturdy, leafy, and fairly 
dwarf stem, are of the greatest value at this 
season of the year. To get such specimens very 
little stopping is required, and the results are 
far more satisfactory than when two or three big 
flowers are seen perched on a leggy stem. Lady 
Selbome is, of course, one of the most popular 
of all, and another that deserves a note is 
Mme. La Comtesse Foucher de Cariel. This 
has an unfortunate name, likely to send it into 
oblivion, but the dwarf plants when covered 
with decided terra-cotta-coloured flowers are 
very rich and distinct. It is confidently hoped 
that French raisers will remember that one way 
to destroy the chance of a pretty flower beooming 
popular is to burden it with a name like the 
variety just cited. Fiberta carries a profusion 
of small yellow flowers, and those of Isidore 
Feral, another good Ootober kind, are rose-lilac. 
One of the most pleasing of all, and a variety 
that I should think would become largely grown, 
is the 

Pink Mme. Lacroix, known as Annie Clibran. 
The flowers are large, very soft-pink in colour, 
freely produced on the plant, and most useful 
when arranged loosely with white flowers in a 
vase. Elise Dordan is quite distinct. It is a 
lovely flower, like a very small pompon Dahlia, 
compact, well shaped, and rose in colour. Its 
freedom of flowering and beauty should make it 
a favourite. Henderson and Son, rich-yellow, 
silvery reverse, the floret* fluted; O. J. Qaintas, 
soft-pink, a delightful and very free October- 
flowering kind of the Japanese -type; Wm. 
Cobbett, also a Japanese variety, the flowers 
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large and salmon-rose; Rose Laing, ivory- 
white, roee reverse; M. E. Pynaert Van 
Geert, the narrow florets rich-orange, shaded 
with reddish-brown and crimson ; Pr6cocit4, 
rather later than the parent, and salmon-scarlet 
in colour, are a few more of the still limited 
race of October-blooming Chrysanthemums that 
deserve praise. As each season more attention 
is given to early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
the varieties will increase, and our gardeners 
will benefit by a class of plants that have a 
strong constitution, freedom, hardiness, and 
flowers of strong colours in their favour. It has 
been remarked that to ask for “ hardy ” Chrys¬ 
anthemums betrays a want of knowledge of the 
finest of autumn plants. The Chrysanthemum 
is not hardy, as those who lost half their stock 
by an unexpected frost three years ago know. 
Rich feeding and artificial treatment have 
weakened the plant’s constitution, unlike those 
that are never grown under cover, as the old 
Emperor of China, which holds its own in all 
weathers. There is yet much to be done in the 
way of good outdoor Chrysanthemums, and there 
is a desire to provide what has long been wanted. 

E. 


1925.— Unhealthy Chrysanthemums. 
—The plants are smothered with mildew. The 
best way to destroy this parasite now that the 
leaves are so entirely affected by it would be to 
mix up in some warm rain-water two ounces of 
soft-soap to the gallon, and four ounces of 
flowers of sulphur ; stir the whole well up, lay 
the Chrysanthemum-plants on their Bides, and 
well syringe them with the mixture. If they 
had been only slightly attacked, some dry, 
powdered sulphur dusted on the leaves would 
have been sufficient to destroy the mildew.— 
J. D. E. 

1828. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. A. 
Hardy and Louis Boehmer.— The first- 
named is generally recognised as being ** miffy ” 
in its growth, but the flowers, when in proper 
condition, are of such excellence and present co 
many peculiar features that the trouble expended 
on the growth of the plants is well repaid in the 
end. Certainly it is the greatest novelty 
of the age in the way of Chrysanthemum 
blooms, in spite of the great range there is in 
the Japanese section. The most successful 
manner of cultivating it is by striking 
the cuttings rather late as compared with 
others—say, early in February. Use a lighter 
oompoat—not peat—more sand than Chrysan¬ 
themum-soil generally contains, and more wood- 
ashes also. The flowering-pots should in no 
oase exceed 8 inches in diameter, and then only 
the strongest plants ought to go into these. The 
growth must be restricted to one stem, which 
in the end will produce one bloom. The best 
bud, from which come the finest flowers, is the 
one which sets at the end of July—the first break 
which the plants make, owing to their being 
struck late. Although this plan may appear 
wasteful to some, yet it will be found that the 
end justifies the means, and those who wish to 
have blooms of this hairy Chrysanthemum find 
it necessary to deviate from the orthodox path 
in cultivation to obtain good flowers. It one 
bloom only in a pot is objected to, strike three 
cuttings in one pot, and grow them on in the 
same manner, using rather larger pots all 
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through. There is no reason why they should 
not succeed equally welL Stimulants must not 
be given to the roots of this variety in such 
strength as to other kinds, or the result will be 
a total loss of the leaves three parts of the way 
up the stem. The pink-flowered variety, Louis 
Boehmer, although striking on account of the 
hair-like appendages to the petals, will never 
prove such a novelty as the white variety. This 
sort appears to have a much better constitution 
than Mrs. A. Hardy, and does not seem to re¬ 
quire anything beyond the ordinary treatment 
to grow fine blooms.—E. M. 

-- 1 am glad to say the growth of Mrs. 

A. Hardy Chrysanthemum has this season with 
me thus far exceeded my expectations. It was 
plaoed with some three hundred other plants, 
all with the same treatment in every respect, 
with the exception of being extra careful not to 
overwater. Early in May they were potted in 
a compost of nearly fresh-cut loam, with the 
fine particles sifted out, using the turfy part in 
as lumpy a state as possible, and one-fourth of 
well-decayed hotbed-manure being added, no 
other ingredients being used. The plants were 
cut down at the end of May, and are at the pre¬ 
sent time some 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
about the average stoutness. I must con¬ 
fess the foliage has a slightly deformed appear¬ 
ance, although it is not of a sickly colour. They 
have been watered with very weak, stimulating 
manure-water since they began to make growth 
freely, which I consider better than giving strong 
doses at long intervals.— Enthusiast, Surrey. 

1782.— Outdoor Chrysanthemums. — 
To have a good show of outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums planting must be done in the spring, 
when all danger of frost is over. I planted 
several dozens of the white and yellow varieties 
of Mme. Desgrange this spring, about 1 foot 
apart, and they are now flowering profusely. 
They form the background to a large border. 
A very good effect is obtained by planting in 
beds, using different colours. For this purpose 
Mme. Desgrange is very suitable. The plants 
are dwarf, the foliage a beautiful green, and the 
flowers are of a good size. Should this variety 
be selected, I would substitute for golden Mme. 
Desgrange its sport, Mrs. Hawkins. The colour 
is a rich golden-yellow, and it is certainly a great 
improvement on its parent. I have not tried 
whether it will stand the winter here, in the 
North-east of Scotland, but both the other 
varieties do. Besides these I have found Flora 
(deep-golden-yellow), Souvenir (Tun Ami (white), 
and Cromatella (orange-yellow) perfectly hardy. 
They begin to flower in July, and continue till 
October. If the soil is good the plants require but 
little attention, except, perhaps, an occasional 
watering in hot weather.—J. G. W., Aberlour. 

1802 . —Shoots on late Chrysanthemums.— 
All of these that are formed in summer and autumn ought 
to be removed up to the eeoond week in September; but 
after that they should be allowed to grow so that outtings 
may be obtained for next year.— J. D. E. 


QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

For tbs winter deooration of large conservatories, large 
Palms, Oyoads, Tree-Ferns, the green-leaved Draonnae, 
and plants of similar character are very useful for forming 
backgrounds and centres round whloh to group the 
flowering stuff. A free use of suoh plants lightens the 
work of the gardener considerably, and enables him to 
keep the conservatory in good condition with a fewer 
number of growing houses than would be possible if a large 
bouse has to be filled with flowering plants alone. In the 
nest, before Palms and Tree-Ferns were Introduced in suoh 
immense numbers, the gardener in charge of a large con¬ 
servatory had to depend upon Orange-trees, Acacias, 
Camellias, and Australian plants of rapid growth to fill in 
the borders. The Brugmansla In those days, planted in 
the border, formed an immense plant, and was in summer 
loaded with large, white trumpet-shaped blossoms, which 
filled the atmosphere with their delioious fragrance. 
Kxoept in old-fashioned plaoes these have been oleared 
out, and Palms, and other foliage plants of a tropioal 
character have taken their places. There have been both 
gains and losses by the ohange. There has been a loss of 
iragranoe and summer beauty; but there has been a gain 
of artistic effect in winter. The thlnnlQg out of the climbers 
on the roof should be done gradually as the flowering 
plants go out of blossom and the light wanes. Orange- 
trees in tubs and large pots should all be under cover now. 
The golden fruit amid the green foliage makes the well 
grown Orange-tree a very useful subjeot for winter 
decoration, and more I think might be done with it. The 
Otaheita Orange is very useful for small pot-work, and the 
Myrtle and Box-leaved Oranges when laden with fruit in 
the shape of small, round-headed plantain 5-inoh or 6-inch 


• In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" map be done from ten days or 
a fortnight later than is here indtoated with squatty good 
results. 
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pots are exceedingly useful In winter, and 40 years ago 1 
used to grew them by the dosen for winter deooration. | 
These would be voted stiff and formal now ; but, never¬ 
theless, a few Orange-trees would brighten up the foliage 
of Palms and Ferns immensely, and would lighten the fuel 
bill in forcing flowers in winter. Tea Roses in pots and 
planted out in borders will continue to supply blossoms of 
good quality for a long time to oome yet, and will pretty well 
meet the plants whioh have been rested preparatory to 
forcing into bloom by-and-bye. Chrysanthemums will 
shortly be a strong feature. To have fine blossoms dis¬ 
budding must be done freely, whether we like it or not; 
the demand for large flowers must be met. One of the 
sweetest climbers for the large conservatory to bloom 
towards the end of summer is the Mandevilla suaveolens. 

It should be allowed to run up into the roof, and if there 
is an open ventilator near, the growth of the plants will 
be then cleaner, and the dusters of blossoms will be of large 
size. When the flowering season Is past the long shoots 
must be out dose back. Tropxolums of the Lobblanum 
type are useful winter bloomers when permitted to grow 
freely. They must, of oourse, be planted out in spring to 
get strong before winter. 

Stove. 

Keep Bouvardias in a light position and water carefully. 

If the soil gets sour the leaves will lose odour, and the 
plants generally become unhealthy. A group of Slipper 
Orchids (Cypiipediums) in variety wiu have special 
attractions now amid the bright foliage of Crotons, 
Dracaenas, and the other bright spots of colour of leaf and 
flowers whioh should be found in the stove now. Cooos 
Weddelliana is a graoeful little Palm suitable for table 
deooration, and it is not difficult to grow; it should be 
potted in sandy-peat, with Just a dash of leaf-mould and a 
little crushed charcoal. Aral la Veltohl is another elegant 
foliage plant valuable in a rather small state for table 
work where lightness and deganoe are appreciated. The 
growth of Asparagus plumosus is very useful for cutting 
for table deooration, and to mix with out flowers. All the 
tender Asparagus plants do well planted out in a border 
of light peaty soil, made porous with sand and oharooal. i 
They may be trained up a wall, or will make oharmlng plants 
to train under the roof in a low, warm house, from whioh | 
feathery bits may be out without injury. Euoharis 
amasonioa should now be flowering freely, and a thin 
shade will be useful, If the flowers are to last long, when 
the sun is bright, though, in a general way, shades should 
now be dispensed with. If mealy-bug is present, they will 
be found on the underside of the leaves of the Euoharis, 
and must be dislodged with the sponge. At no time 
should this work of destruction be discontinued till the 
insects are exterminated. Thrips sometimes make their 
appearance at this season on Crotons, Dracaenas, and other 
smooth-leaved plants. The sponge and soap and water 
will deal with them effectively, or the house may be fumi¬ 
gated with MacDougaU’s prepared Tobaoco slips, which do 
not injure tender foliage in the same way the oommon 
Tobaoco rags and papers do. iEsohynanthus grandiflorus 
makes a rather pretty basket plant; it has thick, fleshy 
leaves and scarlet flowers, which are produoed in autumn. 
It grows best in rough peat, oharooal, and Sphagnum. 
Keep the night temperature steady at 60 dega. to 65 clegs. 
Close early in the afternoon, and syringe with tepid 
water. 

Pita and Frames. 

These should soon be oleared of all tender plants, as it 
will be quite useless to keep suoh plants through the 
winter in frames or pits without artificial heat. Turf pits 
are warmer than where the sides are built with brick or 
wood; but where there are other buildings for plant grow¬ 
ing, whioh are heated, it is quite possible to have ranges 
of narrow pits on each side, say of a plant-house thao with 
ooveringa may be made frost-proof. I some years ago had 
several frames fitted by the aides of the forcing-houses 
that were exceedingly useful for keeping bedding and 
other dwarf plantB safe in in winter. In addition to the 
warmth which came through the wall from the hot-water 
pipes, holes, 1 foot long and 6 lnohes wide were out in the 
wall and fitted with sliding shutters that oould be opened 
and shut at pleasure. With a single mat outside the 
plants were always quite safe. But though perfectly oold 
pits oannot be utilised for keeping tender plants in through 
the winter, there are other purposes to wnloh they may be 
put that will be quite as useful. Mushrooms, for instanoe, 
oan be grown in frames better than on open air beds. 
Lettuces and Endives will require a good deal of space, 
and Violets. Bulbs of the Dutch type, whioh are waiting 
to make roots, may be plaoed in them and be oovered with 
Coooa-nut-flbre. 

Window Gardening. 

Campanulas and other plants in baskets must be watered 
with oare now, and if the basket has a saucer fixed 
beneath it, the stagnant water which collects therein 
should be emptied out onoe a week. There should be no 
difficulty in keeping plants free from green-fly by using 
small bit of sponge and a little soapy-water. The hard- 
wooded plants should be kept in a oool room (where gas Is 
not burned). Some of my amateur friends seem to think 
that Heaths, Genistas, Oranges, Myrtles, Oleanders, and 
euob-like plants, require a warm room. On the contrary, 
the rooms of an ordinary dwelling-house, sxoept during 
severe weather, are too warm for the plants named above. 
It is true the spaces near the windows are the coolest 
parts of the room generally, and, therefore, so much harm 
is not done as might be when fires oome regularly into use 
again ; but until sharp nights come Heaths and Camellias 
especially will do better in a room where fires are not used, 
provided too muoh water is not given, and the windows 
are opened every day. Reoently-potted bulbs should be 
kept oool and dark for the present till roots are made. 
Gloxinias and other tender bulbs should be dried off as 
soon as the leaves lose oolour. 

Outdoor Garden. 

It is time for all tender plants to be secured from frost. 
Pelargoniums and other plants lifted from the beds 
for stook purposes should have some of the large leaves 
removed, ana if they oould be placed in a warm house for 
a time to get the roots into aotion, it would be an advan¬ 
tage. Calceolaria outtings will strike any time this month 
in oold frames. Make up a bed of loamy soil 4 lnohes or 
6 inches deep, and dibble the outtings in 3 inches apart, 
water, and shade as required. Clear off all annuals and 
other plants past their best from herbaoeous borders, 
and fill in with autumn-sown annuals for blooming next 


spring. Wallflowers, Forget-me-nots, Canterbury Bells 
Sweet Williams, and other things may be moved from the 
reserve beds to fill up blanks. It will soon be time to 
think about the arrangement of the beds for winter and 
spring. Violas or Tufted Pansies should be used perma¬ 
nently. Bulbs also, suoh as Crocuses, Snowdrops, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, &o., are muoh cheaper than they 
used to be, thanks to the competition among the increas¬ 
ing number of Dutch growers. For edgings to small beds 
the dwarf blue-flowered Squill (Soilla sibirioa) is very 
effective. I saw last March several small circular beds, 
forming the oorners of a group of beds thus planted ; a 
broad band outside of Scilia sibirioa, next was a band of 
a similar width of single Snowdrops, and the oentree were 
filled with Tulips. The Tulips din not flower till after the 
Snowdrops and Squills were past; but to compensate for 
this a few plants of blue Forget-me-nots were planted 
t hi nly among the Tulips, without over-crowding them. 
Just to make the beds look full. I suppose every lover of 
Roses plants more or less every autumn, and having 
decided what one intends planting, it is a good plan to 
send the Older in early, and set about getting the site 
prepared. It is well to plant in November, if the position 
has been well prepared. Outtings of Roses will root now 
in a shady bolder. 

Fruit Garden. 

One of the things to be kept in mind at this season la 
not to gather the late-keeping Apples and Pears too soon, 
as the longer they hang the better, provided they are 
gathered before they fall. In some districts birds are vary 
troublesome, and it may be neoeesary, in the case of the 
very ohoioe late sorts, to cover the trees with nets to keep 
the birds from peoking holes in the fruits. Use the 
garden-engine freely and forcibly upon Peach-trees under 
glass, where the Peaohes are all gathered, and the lights 
oannot be taken off, for it is very important for the leaves 
to ripen off naturally, and not be forced off prematurely 
by red-spider. It is well to bear in mind also that the 
roots must not be permitted to get dry. It often happens 
when the orop is gathered the roots are, for the time being, 
forgotten. Figs in the open air, against warm walls, are 
ripening a good crop of fruit where sufflolent protection 
was afforded last winter to shelter the branches from tbs 
severity of the weather. Good Figs are so useful, and are 
such a nice change for the dessert, and are withal so 
easily grown that no one ought to grudge a few minutes* 
work at the approaoh of severe weather for the purpose of 
making them safe. If the roots of Figs are kept near the 
surface there will be no laok of fruit. It is when the roots 
deeoend into oold, damp soil that the trees are unsatis¬ 
factory. Unripe wood is at the bottom of all Fig failures. 
Young Vines which are expsoted to bear their first orop 
next season must have all laterals pinched back, and it 
may be neoeesary to use a little fire to finish off the rods, for 
itis very important to have the wood well ripened. Alioantee 
and Musoats especially should have help in this way. 

Vegetable Garden. 

A good deal of rubbish usually accumulates at this 
season, and the best way of dealing with it is to obar it 
with fire. Potato tope infested with fungus spores, weeds 
that will ripen seeds if dealt with oareleeely, may be con¬ 
verted into valuable manure, if exposed to heat sufficient 
in degree to destroy all life. Box-edgings may be planted 
now. Gather the seeds from Asparagus stems; m fact, 
these should have been removed earlier, unless seeds are 
required for sowing, as they only exhaust the plants, and 
afterwards, where neglected, ripen, drop about, grow, and 
oause confusion and over-orowdlng in the beds. In late 
distriots a few Beede of Brussels Sprouts may be sown now 
to raise a few early plants, instead of sowing in heat In 
spring. These autumn-sown plants Invariably do well; 
but they may oome too early for warm districts, and, in 
any oase, a further sowing should be made in spring for 
late use. Earth up Caidoons and Celery when quite dry. 
Cartoons are only grown in large gardens where Frenoh 
oookery is appreciated. Prick out Cauliflowers under 
glass frames or handlighta; but the eoil, though light 
and sandy, must not be too rich or too deep to encourage 
too muoh growth, and it should be made firm. Cauli¬ 
flowers, if there has been any failure in the orop sown in 
August, may be sown now in boxes on a shelf in the green¬ 
house, or the sowing may be delayed till January and 
started in heat. There is not muoh difference between 
plants raised in August and wintered oool and thoee sown 
in heat early in February, and grown on rapidly from the 
first, hardened off and planted out as soon as the weather 
beoomee settled, in April or earlier. Gather all outdoor 
Tomatoes that are large enough to be useful, and place 
In a warm house to ripen them. If the stems are out all 
and hung up in suoh a plaoe, the fruits will ripen up well. 
^ r r & Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

This appears to have been on the whole rather a flower¬ 
less season in town gardens, where at the best of times 
soaroely anything bloeeoms as freely as In the purer atmos¬ 
phere and under the dearer skies of open oountry places. 
The want of sun and exoeesive rainfall has, of course, pro¬ 
moted growth rather than inflorescenoe, and though a num¬ 
ber of town gardens I have been through lately ere green 
enough in all conscience,there is a sad laok of oolour. Dahlias 
seem to stand the unfavourable weather better In town air 
than almost anything else, and where the plants are well 
nourished, and earwigs kept down, they make a brave 
show in the most unlikely places. For effect I have seen 
nothing to equal the fine old Fire King, with some of the 
newer and more brightly-coloured Cactus forms, and a 
select few of the Pompon olass. The singles are also v«nr 
bright and pretty, and more easily grown than any of the 
others, the products oi a packet of seed sown in February 
or March in a genial warmth sufficing to stock a good- 
sized garden. The Afrloan Marigolds are very bright now, 
and seem to thrive anywhere, and annual Chrysanthemums 
—the oharming forms of O. ooronartum especially—equally 
bo, and afford a never-falling supply of cut-flowers. Holly- 
hooks, too, seem to do well under present circumstances, 
and with Mlohaelmas Daisies in variety, Red-hot Poken 
(Toroh Lillee or Tritomae), early Chrysanthemums, and a 
few more, are making a brave show—that is, where planted 
freely, and receiving a fair share of attention. Our old 
friend Niootlana affinis is In fine form this season, and 
Chrysanthemum maximum, O. latlfolium, and 0. uligl- 
nosnm (Pyrethrura serotinum) are three of the finest 
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ruitumn-bloomlnfj plants with white flowers we have. 
Anemone japonic* alba also thrives remarkably well In 
town gardens, though the flowers are naturally not eo 
large or so i ure in colour as those of country-grown 
i peclmens. Window-boxes are apt to become rather 
t-habby and untidy-looking at this season, but there is no 
reason why this should be the case, for there are plenty of 
fine decorative plants to be had still, and if these are 
grown in pots and simply plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in 
the boxes, as I have so often advised, they can be changed 
or re arranged as often as may he deemed advisable. A 
nice batch of dwarf early-flowering Chrysanthemums in pots 
is indispensable now, and if with these are intermixed some 
of the dwarfer Michaelmas Daisies, such as Aster Amellus 
beesarabicus, A. hybridus nanus, and A. longlfolius tor- 
tnosus, grown in pots and well fed, a very nioe effect is 
obtained. The backing may consist of neat evergreen 
ebrube. B. C. R. 


THE DOMING WEEK S WORK. 


Extract* from a garden diary from Oct of tor 3rd 
to October 10*A. 

Potted Spirma japonica for forcing. A good many of 
these are forced, and some are of home grow th, and a few are 
imported roots; the last named are usually started first, as 
in a general way the crowns are better ripened. For the 
present they are plunged outside, covered with Coooa-nut 
fibre. Among our stock of forcing shrubs are a dozen or 
so of Staphylea oolchiea established in pots. This is one 
of the easiest thruhs to force. The flowers are pure-white, 
and are produced in clusters. I propagate my own plants 


fruits hang longer than the usual time. Notioed signs of 
oanker in several trees of Cox’s Orange Pippin—expect the 
roots are getting down too deep This Apple requires a warm 
soil. The tree bears freely with me, but the roots have to be 
lifted oooaalonally, and as soon as the first signs of oanker, 
such as ends of shoots dying, or the least oraok in the bark, 
are notioed, the roots operated on at once. For the future 
I intend to grow this Apple only on the Paradlse-stook ; 
several trees on that stoak are thriving well. Oathered 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plum from a west walL 1 find this Plum 
most useful, keeping so well after gathering. The Blue 
lmp<^ratrice is a useful late Plum, though its size being 
small is against it in these days when ail are so eager for 
big things. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Tiik culture of the Rhododendrons suitable to a 
cool greenhouse scarcely differs at all from that 
required for Azaleas. One of the principal 
points to guard against is that of overpotting. 
Compared with the Azalea, they can be success¬ 
fully cultivated in smaller pots. They are what 
some would term plants of bad habit, but this 
imaginary defect can easily be overcome by tak¬ 
ing the plants in time. Strong shoots often 
occur ; these if left alone weaken others, and 
frequently run away without branching. These 
should be stopped before they have got too far. 


just named, which is an introduction from Moul- 
mein, and Countess of Haddington. Lady Alios 
Fitzwilliam is a worthy companion to R. 
Veitchianum (see illustration), its white blossoms 
at times slightly tinted. Sesterianum is a rather 
stronger grower, with flowers elegantly fringed 
And of large size ; this, too, is a white variety. 
Gibeoni (formosnm), an old bnt beautiful species 
with white flowers, tinged with purple and 
yellow, and Edgeworthi, a tine, well-known 
variety, with blossoms deliciously scented, 
are also good. Dalhousie is another good kind to 
grow, but of rather straggling habit, flowers 
white, tinted with rose. Wiliiamsi has large trusses 
of creamy-white flowers. Exoniense is a free- 
blooming variety, of good habit. It was raised at 
the Nurseries, Exeter, by the father of the late 
Mr. Robert Veitch and James Veitch, of Chelsea, 
and is the result of a cross between R. Veitchi¬ 
anum and R. ciliatum. For some years it was 
overlooked, as being a new variety, till the year 
1881, when it received a first-class certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society and other 
sources. In South Devon and Cornwall it is 
perfectly hardy. For large conservatories these 
and the larger-growing varieties, suoh as R. 
Nuttalli, are worthy of far more consideration 
than they usually receive. They are quite dis¬ 
tinct from and of more noble style of growth 
than the Azaleas, to which they are closely 
allied, whilst they last quite os long, if not 
longer, in good flowering condition P. 


1825.— Brugmansla (Datura) flowers 
fading. —The only thing 4 ‘ Holy rood ” can do to 
keep the flowers on a little longer is to shade them 
and keep them cool; but, at the best, they will 
not last more than four days each, although the 
number of blossoms borne in succession some¬ 
what makes up for this defect. By growing 
small plants, os advised in the article in Gar¬ 
dening of September 5th, and bringing on some 
quicker than others, the blossoming season may 
l>e lengthened considerably, however. Every 
fading flower should be cut off at ouce, as they 
exhaust the plant and spoil its beauty. Others 
will soon follow if this is attended to. 
Hrugmansias should be syringed every evening 
through the summer months, for they are liable 
to that terrible post, red-spider, and this is the 
best preventive. Should red-spider appear, 
syringe the under surface of the loaves with 
powdered sulphur and water (previously well- 
mixed) and use clean water regularly for sj ring¬ 
ing again after a few days.—R. L. J. 

19*20. — Flowering climber for a 
greenhouse. —I fear there are not many 
plants that will grow and flower on the back 
wall of a greenhouse that only gets two hours’ 
sun during the day in summer. If you were to 
set out a standard plant of Martehal Niel Rose 
against the back wall, and train the growth 
under the glass, it may probably flower. For 
covering the wall there is nothing better than 
Camellias ; but they require a good body of 
light to reach them.—J. C. C. 

1867.— Blind to keep out frost from 
a greenhouse. —The Frigi Homo canvas is 
the best frost-resisting material that can be had 
for this purpose, and it is durable as welL It 
will keep out as much frost ab a Russian mat, 
while it is much less cumbrous. This canvas 
is easily made to work on a blind roller to draw 
up and down. There is a kind of tarpaulin 
cloth made now to take the place of mats, but 
for your purpose a thick canvas will be in every 
way the best.—J. C. C. 

1900.—Portland cement for joints of hot- 

water pipes. —This msierisl answers quite as well as 
Iron boring* for hot-water pipes, and will last quite as 
well. It will stand the pressure of as much hot water as 
would be required for any ordinary houses.—J. D. K. 

- By all means use the cement. There is 

nothing like it if fresh and well worked in the 

joints. Pack plenty of rope-yarn or old sacks 
cut into strips into the joints at first, as an inch 
of oement well rammed in is plenty, and will 
stand almost any pressure if allowed to stand a 
day or two before filling. Iron filings 1 do not 
like, as for one thing they so frequently split the 
sockets, and for another they so bind the pipes 
together that they can never be got asunder 
afterwards without being cut.—B. 0. R. 

1905.— Heating a greenhouse.— You 

are not alone in your experience with small 
stoves. I regard them as a nuisance, owing to 
their want of stability, and that they require so 
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Flowers of Rhododendron Yeitohlanum. 


of them now by striking cuttings of the young shoots in 
spring, bsrdenlng them off, and planting them outside for 
two or three years to get strong, when they are lifted up 
and grown on in pots. The Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spec- 
tabilia) Is another favourite forcing plant with me, and is 
grown In quantity. When the plants show signs of 
exhaustion from much forcing, which ail plants will do in 
time, the roots are shaken out, divided, and planted out 
in good soil to get strong again. Imported roots are oheap, 
but these always force beet when they have been estab¬ 
lished in pots for one season. Among other useful forcing 
shrubs which are grown In quantity are Azalea mollis, 
which are usually planted out after forcing in a specially 
prepared bed, and the beet plants, or the plants whioh 
show the most buds, are lifted just as the leaves are chang¬ 
ing oolour, and placed in suitable sized pots. Azalea pon- 
tica is a great favourite, the blossoms are so sweet, and the 
plants force so easily. These are treated the same as 
mollis—all planted out and the beet lifted in autumn. 
Deutzia gracilis Is kept in pots, and the pots plunged. 
Plante lifted up will not foroe so well as those which are 
Miabilahed in pots. The above are a few of the special 
things whioh are grown in quantity. Lilaoe, Laburnums, 
double Thorne, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Ac., are also 
forced later on. Made up Mushroom-beds for sucoessioual 
bearing in Mushroom-house. Cut down the first lot of 
Asparagus-plants for early foroing. The tops are changing 
oolour, and cutting the tops off will induoe rest. The 
roots will be lifted for forcing about the end of the month. 
Took up Beetroot, drying the roots and storing them in 
the root-house packed in sand. Autumn-fruiting Raep- 
l»erries are now bearing freely. Belie de Fontenay is a 
prolific, large-fruiting sort, and the flavour is also good. 
Gathered Peart, Apples, and Plume as they became suffi¬ 
ciently ripe. Marie Louise Pear is a special favourite, and 
by gathering the fruits at different times their season is ex¬ 
tended. The trees are netted up to keep the birds from 
peoklng the fruit. It will Dpfr-lpjure the flavour If the 
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The potting should be done in a careful manner. 
Peat should be chiefly employed, and this 
should be such as possesses good enduring pro¬ 
perties without soon becoming sour. When not 
of the best quality available it is a good plan to 
add some light, fibrous loam to it. They should 
always be potted firmly, leaving room for a good 
supply of water during the growing Be&son. As 
soon os it is seen that there is a cessation of 
growth so much water is not required, other¬ 
wise there will be a greater disposition to form 
wood buds (probably starting into a second 
growth) rather than the flowering ones. 
Thorough 

Exposure out-of-doors as soon as the wood 
is partially hardened will greatly assist in 

developing the latter. Red-spider is at times 
troublesome, but with a free use of the syringe 
this mav be easily kept under. The plants 
should be housed with the Azaleas in the 
autnmn, and subjected to the same treatment 
through the winter. Seedlings frequently run 
away into long growths. I have seen a notable 
exception to this, however, in a fine batch of R. 
Veitchianum which had been raised in this 
manner. These formed compact, bushy plants, 
being, in a small state, studded profusely with 
flowers of large size. Of this section of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons some of the best to grow are the variety 
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much attention. 1 advise yon to have a fine, 
make a fireplace at one end, and let the flue be 
made of brioks for the first 6 feet from the fire; 
good glazed pipes will then do for the remain¬ 
ing part. Have an ash-pit door to regulate the 
draught to the fire ; a nue consumes more fuel 
than a boiler, but it does not want so much atten¬ 
tion to keep the fire alight.—J. C. C. 

1900— Hoy a carnosain a greenhouse. 
—This plant will live in a greenhouse, but it 
cannot be said to thrive. It is really a hot¬ 
house plant, growing and flowering profusely in 
an Bast Indian temperature ; 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
is too low for it. A minimum temperature of 
55 degs. is better. It is a plant very much sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of a white bug (mealy-bug), 
and really it is better to do without it, unless 
the plants can be obtained clean and there 
happens to be no bug in the house where it is 
grown.—J. D. B. 

-The pot is small for blooming s Hoys well in. I 

should recommend one of just doable the diameter, and 
filled with plenty of good rioh soil. The cause of the 
lose of the blooms is, nevertheless, probably due mainly 
to want of ventilation. The winter temperature is right 
enough, certainly not oold enough to injure it in the least. 
—A. O. Butlkk. 

-Your plant would do better if treated to a little 

more heat than 45 degs. In the winter; but 1 expect the 
reason of the flower-buds dropping off is for want of water at 
the roots. These plants are very impatient of drought in 
any form. See also reply to '* Hornsey Amateur,” Query 
1869.—P. U. 

1869. — Wax-flower (Hoya carnosa).— 
This plant can be well-grown in a pot, trained 
round a balloon-shaped or any other kind of 
trellis. The plant grows best in rather rough 
soil. A mixture of turfy-loam and peat, with a 
dash of leaf-mould and enough sharp sand and 
bits of charcoal to insure porosity, will grow it 
to perfection. The pot must have free drainage, 
as the plant will not thrive in a wet, sour soil. 
Very little water will be required in winter.— 
E. H. 


-Yes, you may succeed in growing this 

pretty Hoya in a pot. This flower is often 
styled the “ Honey-flower” on account of there 
being a small drop of very sweet liquid at the 
point of each flower. Hoya carnosa is particu¬ 
larly easy to grow and also to propagate. Cut¬ 
tings will root very freely in a moist heat of 
65 degs. to 75 degs., and even a leaf will make 
roots, and soon form an eye whioh will eventu¬ 
ally grow into a nioe plant. In growing this 
evergreen climber in pots the best oompost 
is a nice mixture of turfy loam, peat, and 
sand. Let these pots be well drained, and 
while the plants are in full growth they will 
benefit very much from a few applications of 
liquid-manure. Hoya carnosa is a very accom¬ 
modating subject, as it will flower in a sunny or 
shady situation. The plants must be well sup¬ 
plied with water, and if this has a little weak 
stimulant in it they oan be grown in compara¬ 
tively small pots. Any ordinary greenhouse 
treatment will suit; but they should be well 
syringed during summer, and their leaves kept 
as clean as possible. When the plants have 
made a good growth it will be best if you can 
afford them a sunny position for a time, so as to 
mature the shoots more fully. Provided this 
plant in question has not been allowed to suffer 
from drynesB at the roots, and has been grown 
in the compost and temperature advised, there 
will be no difficulty whatever in flowering it well 
in a 10-inch pot. When grown around wire sup¬ 
ports it has a very pretty appearance.—P. U. 

1855.— Treatment of Brugm&nsla 
Knlghti. —Keep it in the greenhouse through 
the winter with the roots just moist; must not 
be overwatered. Repot in spring, and grow in 
a light position, giving liberal supplies of water 
as soon as the roots work through the new soil. 
Later on in summer, when the flower-buds are 
forming, liquid-manure will be beneficial. The 
plant is not difficult to manage; it will do in the 
open in summer.—£. H. 


1881.— Treatment of an Orange-tree. 

—I do not remember to have met with a case 
where a seedling Orange has produced fruit with¬ 
out grafting. Doubtless they would do so at some 
time if one had a large house to grow them in 
till they have acquired a fertile habit; but it is 
far better to get someone to bud or graft them. 
The nursery propagator has a close warm-house 
to keep his newly grafted plants in till the union 
is complete, and he seldom fails; but the diffi¬ 
culty amateurs find in dealing with 
stocks is in making the "condition 
Digitize by \j(j 


fails; but the diffi- 
ialing with single 


grafting. They have to take their chance with 
other things, and the graft or bud withers and 
dies for want of the shade and the dose, genial 
atmosphere so necessary to success.—E. H. 

-Seedlings would produce blossoms and 

fruit after several seasons’ growth, but would 
take longer to do so in a cool greenhouse than 
they would in a hothouse. Seedlings are not 
usually grown to produce flowers or fruits ; they 
are generally grown as stocks upon which to 
graft scions of a free-flowering and free-fruiting 
variety. One of the best varieties is the 
Tangerine. This variety produces blossoms 
which set freely, and if the trees are grown in 
a hothouse the fruit ripens in September and 
October and is of superb quality. 1 have grown 
them so that the skins burst with the juice.— 
J. D. E. 

1725.— Heating a greenhouse— I beg 

to endorse what “7. C. C.” says in Gardening, 
September, 19th, page 394, in reference to coil 
boilers for small greenhouses. Perhaps my ex¬ 
perience with them as an amateur will be useful 
to others. I have one calculated to heat 100 
feet of 4-inch piping. It is set in brickwork 
according to plans supplied by the maker, ex¬ 
cept that I used a dwarf terra cotta chimney 
cap for the extension feeder, and 4-inch socket 
drain-pipes for the smoke-stack. Less than 
half a bushel of coke, broken as small as hen’s 
eggs, will keep up a good fire for 12 to 18 hours, 
thus requiring attention but twice in 24 hours. 
This size of boiler kept the frost out of a span- 
roofed house of about 1,200 cubic feet capacity 
last winter. It is an indispensable condition 
that the coke be broken up small, or it lodges 
against the coils, and the fire goes out then. 
Also, the fire must be carefully stoked, using a j 
poker with a hook 5 inches long at least, or 
better still if bent to half-moon Bhape, so as to 
get out all the ashes through the bottom bars. 
Once you understand it, it is no trouble, for I 
kept mine alight five or six weeks at a stretch. 
Cost 2s. to 2s. 6d. weekly, whereas gas or oil 
would cost 6s. to 10s. for the same time.— 
A. H., North Bucks . 

1888.— Potting Oacti.— One-third sandy-loam of a 
turfy nature, one-third old leaf-mould, and one-third scrape 
of old plaster, bits of brick broken up fine, and sharp 
sand ; the whole to be blended together. The pots must 
be well drained. I think, unless the plants were very 
much pot-bound, I should delay the potting till spring.— 
E. H. 

-I have found the best soil for this purpose to be a 

compost of leaf-mould, fibrous loam, peat, sharp sand, and 
plenty of old mortar, with a handful of shingle added. My 
Oaoti do very well in this mixture.—A. G. Botlbr. 


FRUIT. 


1917.— Qrape-Vinea In pots.— From the 
information you send I am afraid the Vines are 
too weak to bear a crop of fruit next year. If 
that is so you had better cut them down as 
soon as the leaves have fallen, and give them 
larger pots about the end of January ; those 14 
inches in diameter are not too large for an ama¬ 
teur to manage. Take away about one-third of 
the old soil and repot them in good turfy loam, 
with one pint of £-inch bones mixed up with the 
compost for each pot. The canes may be al¬ 
lowed to grow 6 feet long next year, and they 
may be fruited in the same pots. Six or eight 
bunches are as many as they should be allowed 
to carry.—J. C. 0. 

1465.— Grapes in Eastern Canada.— 
In favourable situations they can be grown in 
the Eastern townships. The difficulty lies in 
ripening them, September being hot in the day¬ 
time and hovering very close to frost in the 
night. I am 250 miles south of Sherbrooke and 
Richmond. Last year my Grapes were stricken 
by frost on September 26 ch ; this year they are 
more forward, and we are to-dav, September 
15th, commencing to gather a few bunches. 
There is not usually many days’ difference 
between frost striking Southern Quebec and 
Northern Massachusetts.— Edward Braith- 

WAITE. 

1923.— Fruit-growing for profit.— A 
good deal of nonsense has been written upon the 
fruit question. The figures given are not reli¬ 
able, as “ Mr. E. Stuart Herbert ” will find if 
he commences to work his four acres. To do 
any good at fruit-growing the work must be 
well done, and good trees must be planted; and, 
though fruit-trees are not expensive, yet good 
trees oannot be bought at sixpenoe each. Then, 
again, take one year with another, the trees, at 


five yean from planting, will not yield, on the 
average, two to three bushels of Apples each. 
Money is doubtless to be made out of fruit¬ 
growing, but extravagant profits are not likely 
to be realised, and the figures given will be 
found very misleading.— E. H. 

- The article referred to in Chambers' 

Journal by “Mr. E. Stuart Herbert,” is, no 
doubt, interesting. The figures have an at¬ 
traction for those who are not experienced in 
such matters ; but when they are compared with 
actual results they are not so satisfactory always. 
There is nothing extravagant in the figures 
given regarding the capacity of the trees to pro¬ 
duce the quantity of iruit in the time stated, 
but I conclude that this writer does not show 
how a full crop of fruit is to be relied upon 
every «year. Until one can do this it is not 
desirable to place full reliance on such calcula¬ 
tions. Such, however, is my experience, for I 
planted more than 200 trees three years ago, 
and I have not one-third of the crop of fruit 
that the writer alluded to calculates would be 
forthcoming at the end of that time. The fact 
of the matter is, the promise in the spring was 
ail that could be desired, but the frost that 
occurred on the morning of Whit-Tuesday 
destroyed a greater part of the blossoms. I do 
not mention this fact to deter anyone from 
planting fruit-trees, only to show how silly it is 
to make such calculations for future guidance. 
It is very clear to those who have had any ex¬ 
perience in this matter that there is no greater 
risk in fruit-growing than there is in growing 
corn, providing the work is intelligently carried 
out, and that a variety of fruit should be culti¬ 
vated for which the soil may be adapted. In 
the district from which I write there are many 
large gardens in whioh there are but few good 
Apples, but Pears and Plums are plentiful, and 
so were all kinds of small fruits, except Black 
Currants. This shows that the man who in¬ 
tends growing for profit should not confine his 
selection to Apples only.—J. C. C. 

1886.— Supports to standard Apple- 
trees. —I think you are wrong in supposing 
that the hay caused the bark of the Apple-tree 
to rot away. It is more likely to be caused by 
the friction of the tie rubbing against the bark 
through the rocking of the tree to and fro by 
the wind. In future I advise you to use pieces 
of old carpet or sacking instead of the hay ; old 
carget is wonderfully durable in such cases.— 

-There is nothing cheaper or better than 

stout stakes with the bottoms charred. Plaoe 
the stake on the windward side, and place a pad 
of old sack between the string and the tree. If 
properly tied this cannot lead to injury. Another 
way of securing standard Apple-trees is to 
drive three short stakes in the ground at eqnal 
distances apart, round the trees, 4 feet from the 
stem. Make a thick ring or collar of tar-line to 
fit loosely round the stem of the tree above the 
first branch, so that it cannot fall, and attach the 
endsof three pieces of No. 16 gauge wire to it, and 
fasten the other ends of the wires to the stakes 
driven in the ground. This takes more time 
than fixing a stake, but the head of the tree is 
then not quite so tightly braced up.—E. H. 

1883.— Strawberries for succession 
and forcing.— The best early Strawberry for 
outside for market is Noble. For succession 
there is nothing better or more reliable than 
Sir J. Paxton, President, and Victory. For 
very late work I don’t think the Elton Pine is 
yet beaten. For forcing, I am, this year, grow¬ 
ing Noble, Keen’s Seedling, Captain, Sir J. 
Paxton, President, James Veitch, British 
Queen, and Barnes’ Prolific. The last named 
is a variety I have received from Messrs. Lovell 
and Son, and is new to me.—E. H. 

1802.—Woodlice and Peaches.—Until 
the crop is gathered I do not see what you can 
do, except kill the woodlice by handpicking. 
They should be searched for by night as well as 
by day; some might be trapped by tying some 
small loose bundles of Moss near the fruit, which 
should be examined every morning. After the 
leaves have fallen the tree should be unnailed, 
the walls repainted, and all holes and cracks in 
this brickwork filled up with cement. If the 
woodlioe congregate between the wall and the 
earth, pour boiling water down.—G. S. S. 

1916.— Unfruitful Pearand Apple-trees.— The 
trees require root-pruning, or, better still, lift the roots 
and bring them nearer the surface. Do the work at onoe. 
—E. H. 
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son's Prolific, a very excellent variety ; Coaford, 
an excellent early Nut; and the Purple and 
Frizzled Filberts. B. 


FILBERTS AND COB-NUTS. 

These are commonly raised from suckers, but 
cuttings are much the best if the future well¬ 
being of the trees is considered. The cuttings 
should be made of the upper wood, which should 
be of moderate size and well ripened. Let the 


1877.— Aphides and canker on Apple- 
trees. —Canker on Apples is, I consider, caused 
by deep-rooting in wet, cold soil. 
Some kinds are constitutionally pre¬ 
disposed to the disease, notably the 
Old Hawthornden. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, grafted on the Crab, cankers 
in a cold, heavy soil, but in warm, 
well-drained soils the growtn is per¬ 
fectly healthy, and I have never seen 
trees worked on the Paradise-stock 
affected. The presence of aphides on 
diseased Apple-trees is not an uncom¬ 
mon occurrence, weakly trees being 
more subject to insect attacks than 
are those in robust health.—E. H. 

- Probably there may be some¬ 
thing wrong with the soil. Perhaps 
^ it has not been drained, and water 

may stand at 2 feet, less or more, 
gjjr below the surface in wet seasons. I 

•' had to do with a soil once upon which 

the trees refused to grow satisfac¬ 
torily. Suspecting the cause, although 
I was informed that the ground had 
been drained, I dug holes 2 feet deep, 
>7^ and found water stood in them to the 

* depth of 6 inches. I left the holes 

alone, and had drains dug 3 feet 
deep, with a good outflow. The holes 
soon became empty, and as the soil 
had been well prepared the trees 
succeeded remarkably well. If the soil 
has been drained, is the ground well 
cultivated ? It Bhould be stirred up to a depth 
of 18 inches at least, and, if poor, a little decayed 
manure should be added to it. The trees being 
in such a bad plight, perhaps it would be better 
to remove them altogether and plant dean, 
healthy trees. When the trees are very badly 
cankered—which these must be—it is better, I 
think, to destroy them altogether; else the 


it as you will. It is at once the best keeper, best 
cooker, and best flavoured kind I think that can 
be grown. As to Pears, unless gathered before 
they are softening they are worthless.—C. E , 
Lyme Regia. Please give name of the good 
Apple here mentioned.—E d. 

1890 — Greengage trees not bearing. 
—Owing to the wall being so low the trees 
have to be annually pruned much harder than 
is good for them. Your remedy is to lift the 
trees and replant. You may do so at once if 
you are careful not to mutilate the roots too 
much. In future tie in most of the young wood 
instead of cutting it off. Never mind about the 


PRESERVING ORCHIDS FROM THE FOG 
IN WINTER, ETC. 

I can only say, in answer to “ J. Simmonds * 
and others, that now is the time to set about 
the arrangements for effectually fighting the fog 
which will be sure to surround your garden iu 
the days which are near at hand. The sul¬ 
phurous acid is a marked feature in a London 
fog, and to this plant-life must succum b. A few 
days ago I went to Stepney to see Mr. Toope, 
and to note what he had done with his “Fog 
Annihilator,” and I was much pleased with my 
visit, for I found that Mr. Toope had been at 
the expense of building a new span-roofed house 
in his works, and fitted it up with purifying- 
boxes at the sides and exhaust-caps on the top 
of it, and all is in perfect working order. More¬ 
over, on each side of the house is a series of tanks, 
in which the rain-water from the roof is purified. 
As it comes off the roof the water is like brown 
paint, but after purification the tanks at the end 
are filled with clean rain-water, into which the 
plants are dipped, and the water is also used 
for watering with. Some of my friends may say, 


Downton Cob nut. 


cuttings consist of the lower parts of the shoots, 
and they should be at least 15 inches long ; 
carefully remove all buds (particularly the small 
ones about the base), excepting the four top 
ones. Thus prepared, plant them in a bed of 
rich sandy soil, at about 6 inches apart, in Febru¬ 
ary. During the first summer look them over 
frequently, and pinch out the points of any 
shoots which may be growing away from the 
others when they are about 6 inches long, re¬ 
peating the operation as often as may be neces¬ 
sary in order to induce all the buds to grow' 
equally strong. At the winter pruning they 
should be cut back to about 4 inches or 6 inches. 
During the second summer’s growth the stronger 
shoots should be stopped occasionally, if neces¬ 
sary, in order to equalise the growth in all parts 
of the trees ; and at the end of the second year 
they should be large enough to be transplanted 
into their permanent positions. The situa¬ 
tion I would recommend for them would 
be one that is dry, both as regards soil and 
atmosphere — one, in fact, where the fog or 
mist does not show itself early on fine spring 
evenings, and where it cannot settle should 
it find its way there from other quarters. 
The ground should be well trenched and manured 
if necessary. The trees should be planted 12 feet 
apart at least, and if secured to stakes (which 
will hold them in their places the first year) so 
Indeed, I would recommend 


Pears. —As to gathering, all early kinds can be 
taken off as wanted till fiually the ripening odour 
of them sufficiently 
shows they can be 
cleared. As to s*ore 
Apples, keeping till 
Christmas or March, 
they should be left on 
the tree until they 
begin to fall from 
evident ripeness, 
sometimes as late as 
the end of October, or 
even the second week 
of November; but, 
again, there are two 
things to bear in 
mind—( 1 ) a sheltered 
and sunny aspect, 
with a warm foot¬ 
hold, affords them at 
least 14 to 21 days 
advantage; ( 2 ) that 
when the exposure 
has as much of north 
as well as south, it is 
a very serious error to 
gather from both 
sides the same day. 

If the southern side 
is cleared when ripe, 
the less burdened 
northern crop will 
materially benefit by the relief afforded to 
the tree, and greatly improve in weight and 
quality in another two or three weeks. As to 
storage, after being spread out for awhile to get 
over the sweating, they will keep much better if 
piled, and where there is the opportunity of 


much the better. -„ _ 

that the shoots be tied out the first year in such 
a way as to form the framework of the tree. Con¬ 
tinually remove any branches that seem inclined 
to fill up the centre, and occasionally pinch out 

* * " ’ * * v ‘ '-"*■ 1 *y to 

faster than the others. Remove all suckers 
they make their appearance, and at 

" * 0 1 ’ - 

therefore, never dig: within the 
• , ’ 7 be laid 

If the system here recom- 
t, little winter pruning will 
The ground between the trees may 


the points of all shoots that have a tendency to 
grow faster than the others. Remove all suckers 
as soon as t__, — 1 - 1 - 1 - „ 

all times avoid injuring the roots near the base 

of the tree; 1 *_* - , 

spread of the branches, but manure may be laid 
on nearer the stem. If the system here recom- 


be cropped with vegetables, or with Gooseberries 
and Currants, which is often the practice. To 
recapitulate, do not employ trees raised from 
suckers, as they are sure to produce suckers 
again; do not overcrowd the trees, as without 
light and air they cannot bear fruit. Keep their 
centres well open during summer, and do not 
mutilate their roots by too much digging. Lastly, 
do not winter-prune until they have quite done 
blooming—that is, until all the pollen is out of 
the catkins. Some good kinds to grow are as 
follows : Downton Cob (here figured), a fine 
prolific kind; Bond Nut, excellent; Lambert 
Filbert, or Kentish Cob, a very prolific Nut of 
fine flavour (this kind has _po superior) t- Pear- 


Oooklium Criesus. 


“ Well, and how do the Orchids look ?” To 
this I must answer—first-rate, and, providing 
they come through the winter well, I am sure 
the system of water-purifioation must receive 
the commendation of all plant-growers in the 
London district and all large manufacturing 
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towns. The Orchid-house at Stepney is in the 
works, and °^ 08e hy a large boiler, from which 
a noxious effluvium is oonstantly rising, inde¬ 
pendent of the surroundings, which are not of 
the sweetest; but still, the house stands with 
full air upon it, and the noxious fumes of the 
surroundings are not perceptible within it. The 
plants are growing well, and they are looking in 
perfect health. A few newly-imported 4i pieces ” 
and some few plants that were out of health when 
they were placed in the new house have not yet 
recovered sufficiently to rank with those in first- 
rate condition, but they will come round in time. 
There are plenty of flowers now, and some two 
or three dozen more plants are showing up their 
spikes, so that between now and the New Year 
there will be ample evidence to prove the efficacy 
of the system. Flowering now are Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra* in variety, fine examples of 
Odontoglossum grande, Oncidium crispum, Onci 
dium tigrinum, and Oncidium mioropogon, Catt- 
leya Harrisoni®, and C. Harrisoni* alba, Ladia 
Dayana, Dendrobiun formosum giganteum. and 
several other Orchids all looking in the bekt of 
health and vigour. This is quite surprising in 
the atmosphere of the neighbourhood, and I see 
no fear of the purifying system breaking down 
any more than I had of it from the first, there¬ 
fore I say to ” Mr. Simmonds ” and others, set to 
work and get your houses fitted with purifying- 
boxes and exhaust-caps, and you will be safe 
from the ravages of the fogs ; moreover, you will 
have a system of ventilation which cannot be 
excelled, for it is the best and safest one I know 
of. I also do oommend the water-purifier as being 
a simple and effective method of cleansing the 
downfall of rain from the roof; but this inven¬ 
tion I hope to see again, when I will certainly 
report the results to my readers, because to 
something of the kind dwellers in towns and 
Tft® "ho wish to indulge in the pleasures 
of Orchid culture must perforce soon come. 

__M. B. 

ONCIDIUM CRA3SU8. 

I am in receipt of a flower of this most beautiful 
Orchid from ‘ Mrs. 8., ” for whioh my best thanks 
are due. It is many a long day since I saw 
such a good variety. Pray take care of it and 
nurture it well. You ask how is this to be 
done ? I have received this species from abroad, 
always on small branches of trees and twigs, to 
which the plants had apparently rooted strongly, 
and I have always found it to thrive best when 
grown upon a block of wood under cultivation, 
with just a little 8phagnum Moss for its roots, 
but under this system I have found it difficult to 
keep it moist enough, and so have been com¬ 
pelled to adopt a small hanging-basket made of 
earthernware. This must be well drained, and 
but very little material used for potting, and let 
this be of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, 
pressed down very firm and hard, and do not 
let this get dry at any time. The whole plant 
does not exceed 4 inches or 6 inches in height. 

It has conical bulbs, whioh bear a pair of leaves 
of a Ught-green, the scape bearing some three or 
four flowers, these being of medium size, and of 
nch, bright colours, the sepals and petals being 
pale-yellow, marked slightly with tawny-brown! 
The lip is large and flat, of a rich deep golden- 
yellow, the crest very prominent, deep glossy- 
black, which forms a striking contrast. This 
Oncidium oomes from the Organ Mountains in 
Brazil, and appears to like the temperature of 
the Odontogloesum-house in the summer time, 
hung up near the glass in the sun ; but in winter 
It should be removed to the Cattleya-house, and 
in due time the bright flowers will appear, and 
you may then enjoy their great beauty. See 
illustration on page 419. Matt. Bramble. 


CARNATIONS. 

[with a coloured plate of carnation 

COUNTESS OF PARIS.]* 

One of the oldest of cultivated garden flowers is 
the Carnation. It has been what some call a 
florist's flower for nearly three centuries, and 
yet until recently it was grown only by the few. 
But late years have brought about a great 
revival of interest in this flower, and its culture 
is extending on every side in gardens both great 
and small. It is pleasing to be able to record 
this, because the Carnation is second only to the 
Rose in beauty and fragrance, and it is essen¬ 
tially an English garden flower; therefore, it 
should be a feature in our gardens, and for this 
particular purpose there is nothing to compare 
with the fine self-coloured forms when planted 
in masses for producing a good and lasting effeot. 
It is only latterlv that attention has been paid 
to these self-coloured kinds; the aim of the 
florists has been in the direction of obtaining 
vari-coloured kinds—that is to say, with two or 
more colours in the flower. How successful they 
have been in this direction is testified by the 
Carnation list of any long-established trade 
grower, where it will be found by far the greater 
part consists of bizarre and flaked varieties, and 
Picotees, self Carnations being greatly in the 
minority. It may be well to explain here what 
Flaked and bizarre varieties are like. The 
flaked varieties are marked with one colour in 
| addition to that forming the ground colour of 
the flower, and they are sub-divided into colour 
olasses, such as scarlet flakes, rose flakes, and 
purple flakes. The bizarre varieties, in addition 
to the ground colour, have their flowers flaked 
or striped with two or three additional shades, 
and they, too, fall into classes as scarlet, crimson, 
and pink and purple bizarres. Picotees are Car¬ 
nations with threads or bands of colour of vary¬ 
ing width and shades, laid on more or less regu¬ 
larly around the edges of the petals. Some of 
The finer Picotees have a value in the 
flower garden, but very few flakes and bizarres 
can compare with the very effective seifs, whioh 


1896.— Labour for a garden.— This is 
altogether a question of style of keeping, being 
influenced somewhat by the design of the orna 
mental part. Some gardens are much more ex¬ 
pensive to keep up than others. The usual data 
for well-kept places used to be one man per acre 
of ground, but I fancy few places are manned on 
the same liberal scale nowadays. I know many 
»rge gardens where two acres per man is nearer 
the mark. Of oourse the keeping is not of the 
highest order, but it has to pass ; but the kitchen 
garden often suffers. A garden of the size 
named wonld find plenty of work for three men 
and a boy, besides the head gardener. And in the 
summer a little more help would often be desir¬ 
able if the plaoe was to be well kept.—E. H. 


— -- r—-—- —« *jr wi guou ana ex¬ 

tensive culture that the remainder of my remarks 
will be solely concerning them. I may remark, 
by-the-way, that if in the years that are past 
the seifs had been as popular and had received 
as much attention as the striped kinds we should 
now have a much larger and finer selection from 
which to choose. The laok of them, however, 
is fast being remedied, for once a strong 
demand arises enterprise soon attempts to meet 
it, and in this particular line for a few years to 
come it is likely to reap a rioh reward One of 
the most valued additions made in recent years 
to our all-too meagre list of first-rate garden 
Carnations is the variety 
Countess of Paris, the subject of the accom¬ 
panying coloured plate. It was introduced 
from France, and flowered first in the summer 
of 1887 in a private garden. Its great merits 
were manifested in its first season of blooming, 
and each succeeding year it was grown in 
greater quantity. It is needless to describe the 
colour, for the aforesaid plate truthfully 
portrays what wordB would fail to adequately 
express. Of its many merits, however, it is 
possible to say a great deal. Firstly, the fine 
form of the flower is rarely spoilt by bursting. 
Sometimes a leading bud will burst, especially 
if the weather is dull and cold, but for the one 
that does this there are a hundred that expand 
into perfectly-formed flowers. Its vigour is 
great, and its hardiness oannot be questioned, for 
ever since its introduction it has spent every 
winter in the open ground, and none were ever 
known to perish as a direct result of cold; in 
fact, it may be asserted, in so far as concerns all 
the finer seifs, that their supposed tenderness 
and need of winter protection is a delusion, for 
a vigorous, healthy Carnation is one of the 
hardiest plants in existence. Whilst Countess 
of Paris has all the really good qualities 
necessary for a garden Carnation, in one respect 
it is ahead of, and surpasses, all other kinds in 
existence. It has a charming habit of sending 
up successional flower-spikes, and to such an 
extent as to prolong its season of blooming over 
many months. In the garden where it first 
flowered, and during the adverse summer of 


1888, a group of plants was in continuous bloom 
from July till the end of October, magnificent 
bunches being cut during the early days of this 
last-mentioned month, favoured by the fine 
autumn which succeeded the cold, wet summer 
of that year. Even strong shoots which had 
been layered and rooted flowered also. At the 
present time I have many buds yet to open upon 

Secondary spikes produced by this variety, 
whilst other seifs near at hand, and fine in their 
season, show not the slightest tendency to con¬ 
tinue blooming in this prolonged manner. There 
is a perpetual flowering race of Carnations, which 
are grown in pots for greenhouse and conserva¬ 
tory decoration, and it ought to be quite possible 
to develop this same charming habit among 
garden Carnations. I think I may safely venture 
to assert that such a desirable race will be forth¬ 
coming in due time, as Carnation raisers are sure 
to avail themselves of such a sterling kind as 
this for crossing with other varieties; but of 
oourse time must be given, as Countess of Paris 
is as yet quite new to English gardens. This 
Carnation is second to none for the outdoor 
garden, but fine also as a pot plant. It is such 
kinds as this that for years standout conspicuous 
and mark the path of progress, whilst others less 
meritorious come and go. One of the former 
sort, and a kind that materially assisted in re¬ 
awakening an interest in the Carnation as an 
outdoor flower, is that generally known under 
the name of 

Mrs. Reynolds Hole. It was raised in an 
English garden, and is of comparatively reoent 
date, yet it is perhaps at the present time one of 
the most generally distributed and most ex¬ 
tensively grown varieties. It owes its rapid 
popularity to the unique distinctness of the 
colour of its flower, which resembles nothing 
so much as the colour of the flesh of a ripe 
Apricot. It is much brighter than terra-cotta, 
the shade that some describe it as. The rapid 
rate at which this kind grew into favour may 
yet be matohed by as rapid a decline, for it 
proves to be a terrible pod-burster, all but the 
small side flowers having this worst of defects 
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Drawn by H. O. Moon, at Qravstye Manor. Sussex 
August 3rd, 1387, from plants always grown In the open 
air. Lithographed and printed by Ben George, Hatton- 
garden, London. 
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overdone, and it can certainly be overpraised. 
It seems capable by high feeding, doubtless, of 
developing flowers of great dimensions, a lumpy 
mass of petals devoid of beauty, and even 
shapeless till manipulated. About London dur¬ 
ing the past season I have seen blooms worn in 
buttonholes, and in some cases they cer¬ 
tainly approached the size of a great show 
Dahlia. To this kind, however, we shall ultima¬ 
tely have to give the credit of being the first 
parent of a large family of Carnations of 
slightly varying shades of colour ; some that I 
have seen this season, seedlings, which, though 
not yet distributed, are of great promise, being 
non-bursters, and not growing to such a great 
length of flower-spike. This pod-bursting is a 
defect so long condoned that raisers have oome 
to regard it as of little moment, but it will not 
do for garden Carnations, and we must continue 
protesting against it till such time as it is 
recognised as a fault sufficient to debar dis¬ 
tribution of an otherwise pretty kind just as we 
should ignore, and Roee raisers refuse to coun¬ 
tenance, much more distribute, any variety that 
splits or “ quarters” Its blooms, a defect no worse 
in the Rose than pod-bursting is in the Carna¬ 
tion, and in either case alike fatal to true beauty, 
the form and expression of the flower being gone. 
As I said previously, if a demand arises, it is 
nearly sure to be met, and to this end Mr. 
Turner, of Slough, offers a variety named 
Queen of the Bedders. This is a real Queen, 
and would become as popular with that simple 
name alone, its merits are so apparent. In the 
competition for garden Carnations held render 
the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
in the Drill Hall, James-street, Westminster, on 
August 11th, two boxes of clusters of blooms and 
Diants in pots of this variety came from the 
Jlough nursery, and it was universally admitted 
to be the finest thing in the whole show, whioh 
is saying a great deal, when garden Carnations 
were present in quantity and variety, and when 
for the first time, it was possible to gather from 
the show some idea of what the Carnation is like 
when allowed to grow in its own way, and how 
much better it looks set up with its own 
foliage instead of with the inevitable paper 
collars, and single blooms in rows in formal 
boxes. The new kind in question is the 
ideal of perfection in a garden Carnation. 
Original from 
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upon the lawn something supposed to represent a 
sea-serpent life-size. I forget how many yards 
long the bed was, as it is several years since I 
saw it. These are the types of beds cut out in 
Grass in which hardy plants would not look 
well. I went into a large garden once where 
bedding-plants had been discarded and hardy 
ones substituted ; but being planted in the same 
geometric beds the effect was ridiculous and 
quite incongruous. For hardy plants beds must 
be of fair size and simple shapes, whether round, 
oval, or oblong. 1 have now a magnificent bed 
planted for autumn effect. It is long and 
wide, and contains groups of hardy Fuchsias 
by themselves, others thinly placed with 
Hyacinthus candicans growing up among them, 
and the rest is occupied by Tritomas, the com¬ 
mon kind, in a group of twelve plants, and 
eight or ten choice kinds, whose flowering season 
extends from June to November. Again, sup¬ 
pose we had a fine round bed with a diameter of 
12 feet. We might thoroughly prepare it by 
deep digging and manuring, and in the centre 
plant a big Fuchsia, such as globosa or Riccar- 
toni. Around this we might have a band of the 
white Japan Anemone, next a 
-— ,, . circle of such early and dwarf 

Michaelmas Daisies as Aster longi- 
f olius f ormosus, and Amellus bessar - 
abicus—either would do. We 
might then have round the out¬ 
side a band of Funkia Sieboldi or 
any of the broad-leaved Saxifrages 
—either would give a fine effect 
of foliage, and the last-named 
o jJ*' would flower well early in the 

year. These plants would not fill 
up the bed in spring, so we might 
plant between them Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Anemones, and Narcis- 
Qjsus, and these would make it gay in 
Mh spring, and when they were dying 

EZ&. down the other things would b« 

ap- grown enough to hide the bare 

ground. Here, then, we have a 
\ryXVr'^~ bed that will beat any bed of 

p&pPt'' T" tender flowers. I may be asked, 

V how about digging and manuring? 

Why should we not make rich 
beds for flowers as we do borders 
for Vines? I would reply: Pre¬ 
pare the bed at the first, and then 
plant it. For the first season it 
will want nothing, but for the 
second, third, and fourth prick 
over the surface with a fork if it 
is hard and caked, not without, 
and mulch with manure. After the 
lapse of four years the plants may 
need a change, and they may not; 
but a new combination may be 
desired, and up Bhould come the 
plants, and a repreparation of the 
bed should again precede plant¬ 
ing. Those who know the wealth 
of fine hardy plants at disposal 
see and know no difficulties. With¬ 
out this knowledge it is useless 
to attempt much. Hardy vegeta¬ 
tion should be prominent. Some of 
the tender flowers are pretty, and 
may be grown even with hardy 
flowers, but is it not a mistake to give all thespace 
up to them, and have to plant our gardens at a 
time of the year when they ought to be bright 
and gay, and teeming with beautiful leaves and 
blossom ? A. H. 


The habit of the plant is vigorous and good ; 
the flower-spike is not over long, but stout and 
strong enough to hold its flowers erect, and their 
glowing red shade of colour is one that, with a 
bold group or mass, would produce all the colour 
effects of red Pelargoniums or Begonias, whilst 
appealing to and gratifying other senses besides 
that of mere sight. There are bright gardens 
without a flower worth picking, but a Carnation 
such as this gives us all the needed brightness, 
and flowers, too, suitable for house or personal 
decoration. Until the flower garden does this 
it does not merit its name. So much has been 
said of these new kinds and the possibilities 
they have that much space cannot be devoted to 
mention of the older varieties. It is, however, 
needless to say much about them—in fact, not 
possible to Bay much that is not generally 
known—but the names of a few 
Kinds that are easily obtainable, with 
their colours, will perhaps be of assistance to 
any who are about to start Carnation-growing. 
But even the beginner should start with the times, 
and the old growers find that the new things are 
such an advance that if they do not give up 
their old varieties they grow 
them in less quantity. Among 
whites, Hodge’s Pride is good, 
also Emma Lakin, Penelope, Mrs. 

Muir, W. P. Milner, and Gloire 
de Nancy ; but this last is a ter¬ 
rible burster, and I intend to give 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES OR STARWORTS 
(ASTERS). 

These are the most beautiful of autumn flowers, 
though absent from many good gardens. Some of 
those who know but very little of hardy flowers 
tell us their season is over when July is out. They 
know nothing of the many charming Michaelmas 
Daisies, the best of which, out of a family of over 
200 kinds, are Amellus, its variety bessarabicus, 
linearifolius (a lovely early-flowering variety of 
a soft-blue colour), Chapmani, horizontalis, 
elegans, versicolor, Townsendi, Shorti, tur- 
binellus, laevis, Novae-Angliae, acris, the dwarf 
dumosuB, and longifolius formosus (here figured). 
These are amongst the finest, and in gardens of 
sufficient size all may be planted without fear 
of forming monotonous effects. It is often 
thought that the only place for suc^ flowers is 
the herbaceous border. Here th6 perennial 
Starworts of the wildest type are frequently 
planted, running here and there and soon 
covering the ground. But these better kinds 


it up. Till the appearance of the 
blush Countess of Paris that 
colour was supplied by a good 
kind called The Governor, and 
Comte de Chambord is blush- 
tinted, whilst, of course, Souvenir 
de la Malmaiaon embraces that 
shade of colour, but it is not an out¬ 
door variety. Mary Morris is one 
©f the finest rose seifs, and Scarlet 
•Gem and Coroner are both of a 
Bright-red colour. A very free 
and good red exists under the 
name of Sandringham Red, and 
there is also its counterpart in a 
pure-white variety, called Sand¬ 
ringham White. The Moor is a 
fine, dark, self-coloured kind, and 
the old 

Raby Castle, although it 
bursts, must be included. It has 
stood at least fifty years, and is 
now unsurpassed in its particu¬ 
lar shade of salmon rose-coloured 
flowers, whilst it is rather later in 
flowering than many kinds, and 
with me only ceased to do so in 
September. A good outdoor yel¬ 
low has always been desired, and 
up to the present the best kind 
in existence is Germania, which 
appears to have what most yellows 
lack—namely, a good constitution. 

Among purples, the best is Purple 
Emperor, but I do not advise any¬ 
one to grow purple Carnations 
largely, as I find very few care for 
them. So much appears from time 
to time upon culture, and season¬ 
able notes on that point will doubt¬ 
less continue, that it is needless here to enlarge 
thereupon, except to say that now is the time to 

S lant, choosing soil that is moderately rich and 
eeply and well dug. Plant strong layers that 
have young and healthy roots, make them firm 
in the ground, and they may be left to the 
mercy of the winter, which, if ever so severe, 
cannot kill a strong, well-rooted, and established, 
early-planted young Carnation. A. H. 


Ora Rradrrs' iLtnsTRATiONS: Longleaved Starwort (Aster longifolius formosus). 
Engraved for Gardkning Illustratrd from a photograph sent by Miss Wolley 
Dod, Edge Hall, Malpas, Cheshire. 


are of less vigorous growth, and send out 
graceful sprays of flowers that may be used when 
cut with charming results. A good way to 
plant Starworts is amongst Rhododendrons and 
other shrubs. In early September linearifolius 
and acris begin to bloom, followed by the other 
kinds, which throw out their flower-stems over 
the shrubs in rich profusion. It is this kind of 
planting that charms one with its simplicity. 
No special soil or position is needful for the 
hardy Starworts. 


1885.— Tulip Offshoots.— The small bulbs 
ought to be planted out by themselves on a bed 
of rich soil. Plant them in drills drawn out 
about 8 inches deep, and in the bottom of the 
drills place some fine white sand. Press the bulbs 
into the sand and cover in with the soil. They 
may be planted at once. They will mostly form 
good flowering bulbs for next season. The drills 
may be 6 inches deep, and allow 4 inches between 
the bulbs.—J. D. E. 

1856 -Iris reticulata.— This is a delightful little 
bulb for the rockery or the select border. It may be planted 
now. Work in some light compost (leaf-mould and sand) 
r ound the bulbs when planting.—E. H. 

- This is a lovely species, and certainly 

succeeds better out-of-doors in my garden here 
than when cultivated in pots. I have tried it in 
various positions, but the greater success has 
been attained by planting it on moderately light 
soil. My soil is rather heavy, and I added to 


1866.— Taking up and storing Dahlia* 

roots. —Cut the plants down as soon as the 
frost has blackened the foliage. Lift the roots 
carefully and dry them in the sun, or place the 
roots in an airy shed for a few days till the 
roots are thoroughly dried, then store them 
awav in some cool, dry building where they will 
be free from frost. I kept my stock for a 
number of years on the floor of one of the stalls 
of a disused stable, taking care to eover with 
straw before sharp frost sets in. I never had 
plants break into growth better in spring. — E. H. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any tuggeetive or beautiful vhoto- 


HARDY FLOWERS IN BEDS. 

1818.—Would “ P. W.” kindly explain what 
is meant by practical information hardly equal¬ 
ling theoretical in reference to hardy plants in 
beds? A score of different and well-furnished 
beds might be made with hardy plants alone. 
Again, the question as to the mode of disposing 
them on the usually-shaped beds is beautifully 
vague. All the figures of Euclid have been cut 
out in the shape of beds, and we see pretty 
lawns cut up into small plots, some of the little 
beds about as large as one’s pocket handker¬ 
chief, whilst in one place I know there reposes 
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it some light fibrous peat. The Iris was planted 
at the base of a high bank facing south, and the 

{ )lants grew most profusely, producing masses of 
ovely, sweet-flowered blossoms amongst the 
snow. I tried some on a ledge half-way down 
another bank in loam alone. They did not 
grow nor increase quite so freely, but they were 
much better, in both cases, than those on an 
unsheltered flat border fully exposed to the wind 
from all directions.—J. D. E. 

1865.— Primula rosea. &C.—I am always 
most successful with these Primulas when I raise 
the plants from seeds in my own garden. As 
to soil, I have not noticed that they are very 
particular ; but a damp, deep loam is best. I 
sow the seeds in the spring, or they may be 
sown in the autumn as soon as they can be ob¬ 
tained. They are pricked out a few inches 
apart in fine loam, and when they have grown 
into nice plants they are planted out where they 
are to flower. When the loam is heavy a little 
peat in the soil keeps it open and porous, and 
the plants show their liking for it by rooting 
freely where the peat is. Flowering plants put 
out in the open ground now would succeed well. 
They are all quite hardy.—J. D. E. 


1858. —Flowering of Yucca gloriosa. 

Yucca gloriosa does not flower so freely as 
\. filamentosa, but a good deal depends upon 
soil and situation. As a rule, the plants will 
flower when they reach full size, which, roughly 
speaking, will be in about five or six years. 
After flowering the plants die down and throw 
up offsets from the bottom, which may be re¬ 
moved in many cases with roots, and planted 
out to get strong.—E. H. 


1879.—Bulbs for tubs.— Plant a bold group 
of Daffodils in the centre, with a broad, thick 
band of Snowdrops round the outside. There 
are other combinations which might be employed 
for a change. A close, thick centre of the large 
yellow Crocus with a thick edging of blue 
Squills (Scilla sibirica) would be neat and effec¬ 
tive. Some improvement in the general effect 
might be obtained by planting some early- 
flowering creeping plants, such as Arabis albida 
or Aubrietia purpurea ; Lamiummaculatum (the 
Spotted Dead Nettle) I have seen used for simi¬ 
lar purposes ; and the Creeping Jenny, though 
not a spring-flowering plant, might be useful for 
its greenery.—E. H. 

1897.—Flower-beds in a Grass plot. 

—In giving advice on a matter of this kind one 
would like to know something as to the sur¬ 
roundings of the Grass plot, whether it is imme 
diately in front of the house, and if there are 
any shrubs or trees near the margin ? I do not 
think I should care to fritter away the surface 
on a geometrical figure ; I would rather drop in 
a tree or two and a few shrubs in the position 
most suitable to fit in with surrounding objects. 
Then a good-sized circle in the centre, with a 
kidney-shaped bed at each end, might be filled 
either with the ordinary bedding-plants or 
planted with a selection of the best hardy plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Carnations, &c.—E. H. 

1807.— Yucca suckers.— If these were 
taken off close to the old stem with a part of 
the stem as a heel and potted singly in small 
pots and in light, open soil, and placed in gentle 
warmth, they would probably emit roots and 
soon make nice plants. I had a large group of 
a dozen plants of Yucca recurvifolia, and nine 
plants lost their crowns, and looked so near to 
death’s door that I lifted them in spring, know¬ 
ing that I should find clustering round the base 
of the8tem some thick fleshy roots with a white 
pointed crown in addition to the fibrous roots. 
From the nine plants I pulled off more than fifty 
of these ; perhaps if the old stem had been left 
alone they might ultimately have grown up, but 
I knew their progress would then be slow—that is 
why I took them off. They were then laid 
thickly in in a cutting-box and just covered with 
soil, the box being placed in a warm greenhouse. 
In the course of a few weeks growth began, and 
now the majority are potted off into 3-inch and 
4£-inch pots, and are making nice plants.— 


18 .a.—Sedurns In winter.— Sedums vlaucum a 
Lydium are the Kinds most commonly used for oarr 
bedding. They are quite hardy. They should be plani 
close together to be effective.-E. H. 
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TRUSS ft SHRUBS. 

DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHINESE PLUM 
(PRUNUS SINENSIS FL.-PL.). 

Very few of our hardy shrubs have advanced so 
rapidly in popular favour as this double-flowered 
variety of the Chinese Plum, and this is, no 
doubt, largely owing to the fact that it is very 
readily forced, and in this stage is so beautiful 
that there is a considerable demand for it where 
forcing is extensively carried out. Not only is 
it grown by our own nurserymen, but consider¬ 
able numbers are sent here from the Continent 
every year in the shape of little bushes bristling 
with flower-buds, and whioh find a ready sale. 
This Chinese Plum is so generally employed 
for forcing that its merits as a hardy shrub are 
apt to be overlooked, yet it will bloom just as 
profusely in the open ground as under glass, 
provided it does not suffer from late spring 
frosts. To obviate this as far as possible it Bhould 
be planted in a somewhat sheltered position; 
and I have seen it trained to a low wall 
where it was very satisfactory, although for 
more lofty walls the allied Prunus triloba is to 
be preferred. The single form of the Chinese 
Plum is said to bear fruit resembling small 
Cherries, but I am not aware of its being in cul¬ 
tivation in this country. There are, however, 



Double-flowered Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis fl.-pl ). 


two distinct forms of the double-flowered 
variety, one in which the blooms are of the 
urest white, and another in which they are 
ushed with pink. These two forms are known 
by the respective names of alba and rosea, 
though this last is sometimes catalogued as 
rubra, which is certainly a misnomer, as the 
blossoms are by no means red. Where these 
little Plums are grown for 

Forcing they may, if preferred, be kept in 
pots and forced year after year with satisfactory 
results, provided always they are properly cared 
for during the summer, or indeed from their 
flowering season onwards. The reason of so 
many failures taking place among shrubs that 
have been forced is that directly the blooms are 
over the plants are in many cases turned out-of- 
doors, exposed to the cold cutting winds which 
prevail about that season, and later on are fre¬ 
quently starved for want of water. When it is 
intended to keep them in pots they should be 
protected till the frosts are past, and then 
plunged outside. Of course, if preferred, they 
may be planted out after flowering ; but I have 
roved from repeated experiments that the 
lo8Bom8 borne on plants established in pots 
remain in perfection longer than on those which 
are lifted from the open ground. Planted out as 
a hardy shrub, the double Chinese Plum forms a 
compact bush, with slender, rather upright 
branches, clothed with somewhat pointed, ob¬ 


long-shaped leaves of a light-green colour. A 
small clump of a dozen plants or so forms a 
very pleasing spring feature in the garden, and 
under such conditions the difference between 
the white and pink variety is more marked 
than when they are forced into bloom, especially 
when in the bud or but partially opened. 
Nearly allied to the above Plums is auother 
Chinese species—viz., Prunus triloba, or Amyg- 
dalopsis Lind ley i, as it was at one time called. 
This, which is a larger growth than the preoed 
ing, has in the spring the branches clothed for a 
considerable distance with clusters of semi- 
double blossoms, which when first expanded are 
of a beautiful bright-rose colour, but become 
paler before they drop. This is a first-rate 
subject for clothing a wall up to 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, as by this means the early expanded blos¬ 
soms are protected from the frost. With regard 
to the 

Propagation of the above-mentioned mem¬ 
bers of the Prunus family, it may be safely said 
that though they are generally grafted, no 
better illustration of the ill effects of this mode 
of increase is to be found than in the case of 
these two Chinese Plums, which are usually 
grafted or budded on to the common Sloe, 
the suckers from which are always an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance. This is partially owing 
to the fact that the stock is far too vigor 
ous for the scion, and consequently suckers 
and strong shoots below the point of union 
are repeatedly produced, thus necessitat¬ 
ing continued vigilance. This is not all, for 
the exuberance of sap will often cause a canker 
around the graft, which in time destroys iu I 
have had a bush of Prunus triloba under my 
observation for the last twenty years, and during 
the whole of that time the removal of suckers 
has been rigorously carried out, but it is even 
now as necessary as ever, while the scion 
itself does not make corresponding progress. 
This Plum can be increased by layering, and I 
have seen a modification of the same principle 
successfully adopted in the case of the smaller 
Prunus sinensis, which was planted deeply, so 
that the buried portions of the branches pro¬ 
duced roots of their own, when the entire plant 
was split up, as might be done with a herba¬ 
ceous subject. When forced into bloom, the 
weaker shoots produced under glass will root 
fairly well if kept close in the same temperature 
as that in which they have been grown. H. 


1805.— Oatalpa not flowering.— If the 
tree is only several years old and is growing, 
and looking healthy “ E. S. A.” need not des¬ 
pair, for doubtless as it gains age and strength 
it will ultimately blossom. It can hardly be 
large enough to do so at its present age. Com¬ 
moner trees, such as the Ash, Elm, and Oak do 
not flower as saplings of several years’ growth. 
It can be propagated from seed, but I do not 
know where seed is to be obtained. It should 
be sown in spring. If the plant has shoots 
which can be brought down to the ground they 
might be layered in the ordinary way either now 
or in spring before growth begins, and they 
would root in the course of next season. Fail¬ 
ing these two resources cuttings may be struck, 
some of the ripened shoots might be taken off 
and inserted outside in a sheltered spot or in a 
bed of soil in a frame this autumn, and young 
shoots, when a few inches long, next spring taken 
off with a heel of old wood, and inserted in pots 
and put into heat would probably root.—A. H. 

1813 —The Maiden-hair Tree (SallB 
buria adianti folia) —It is more than prob¬ 
able that the “dry, rocky, sandy soil” is the 
cause of the unhealthy appearance of the tree in 
question, and if there is any part of the garden 
where the soil is deeper, richer, and inclined to 
be moist I should move it thither. Some of the 
finest specimens—at least, healthiest—I have 
seen grow in the deep, good loam so charac¬ 
teristic of West Sussex, and at Kew there is one 
of the finest specimens in existence. Kew is in 
the valley of the Thames, and the soil there is 
deep, rich, and moist. Nothing is said in the 
query about locality, because if it be a cold or 
exposed one that has something to do with it, as 
this is a Japanese and North-Chinese tree. It 
was introduced into this country therefrom more 
than one hundred years ago.—A. H. 

1903.— Rhododendrons, &c., for a 
nearly sunless spot —If the soil is suit 
able the common Ponticum Rhododendrons will 
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during those months the plants are protected at 
night by covers—a framework of metal covered 
with fine gauze-netting, and large enough to 
protect, say, a dozen plants—the moths cannot 

E t at the leaves to lay their eggs. They may 
y them on the outside of the gauze, but there 
they can be readily seen and crushed. Cabbages 
are attacked by the caterpillars of white butter 
flies, but these do not bore into the heart like 
the grubs of the moth ; they are readily seen 


grow there, but they will not flower much in 
sudh a sunless place. If you have any donbt 
about the soil being suitable for Rhododendrons 
you had better plant such evergreens as Aucubas, 
green Box, and Hollies, also Berberis Darwini 
and B. dulcis; Cupressua Lawsoniana and 
C. macrocarpa would probably thrive there. 
Amongst deciduous flowering shrubs you may 
select the Lilacs, Syringi and lforsythia 
suspensa.—J. C. C. 

1887.— Gutting back a Wistaria- — The Ion* 
ends should be cub away, as they will not produce flowers 
—these generally form on the strong, well-ripened, older 
wood near the wall.—E. H. 

1881.— Decaying 1 Beech-tree.— Have the decayed 
parts cleared oat with a chisel or snarp tool of some kind. 
Fill in the cavity with a compound of oow-maoure and 
lime of the consistency of mortar, and then out a pieoe of 
zinc or lead large enough to oover the oavity, and fit it 
over it in suoh a manner as to keep out wet.—E. H. 

1863 — Planting Poplar and Lime-trees.— 
These may be planted anywhere between November and 
Christmas, ana they are, in fact, often planted as late as 
the end of March, but the earlier the deciduous trees are 
planted after the leaves fall the better.—E. H. 

-I think the best time to plant these trees anywhere 

is as soon in the autumn as the leaves drop. If the work 
is done before severe frosts set in, the trees may become 
established, and are more likely to pass well through the 
winter and start into vigorous growth next season.— 
J. D. E. 


October, although in some seasons it may be safe 
to wait until November in the south of England ; 
but as these roots are more liable to overgrow the 
size that is most appreciated in a season like the 
present, nothing is gained by leaving them too 
long exposed. The greatest care is necessary in 
lifting not even to rub the dirt off too roughly, 
for if the large roots are removed the colour of 
the root is liable to injury by the juices of the 
root leaking out; and do not cut the leaves off 
too closely to the root. Store in sand in a cold 
cellar. A good strain of the Dwarf Red and 
Dell’s Crimson Beets is as useful as any. 

Carrots, although not so tender as Beetroot, 
need lifting about the same time, as in some soils 
they get very much eaten by wireworms and 
other pests in the soil, and they keep perfectly 
if lifted and stored in a cold store. James’s 


—The sorts mentioned are rather doubtful. Try 
Vicar of Laleham (purple), Reading Russet (red), 


cold store. James r s 
Intermediate, Long Surrey, and Altringham are 
all excellent storing Carrots. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, keep best in the 
soil all the winter; but in view of suoh protracted 
spells of frost as we had last winter, some cover¬ 
ing should be put over the roots. I cnt the tops 
off about 2 feet from the soil as soon as a frost 
has blackened the foliage, and lay the tops over 
the roots, adding litter enough to keep frost 
from penetrating the soil, or the roots get broken 
in lifting. 

Parsnips, Turnips, Salsafy, and Scorzo- 
nera keep best in the soil as late as possible, 


adopted the following plan : Collect all hedge 
trimmings, fruit-tree prunings, &c , and when 
dry enough to burn place them in an even heap, 
with a layer of weeds, turf, and any refuse that 
will burn on the top, and several alternate layers 
of each, if you can, so as to make a good 
“ smothered’’ fire. It will be a week, or even 
two or three weeks, according to its size, before 
it burns through ; then, in the spring, at plant 
ing time, mix 3 bushels or 4 bushels of soot to 
eaoh cubic yard of ashes. After planting the 
Potatoes, spread the above on the ground, and 
rake it in, and please report results in Gardening 
next September.—A. H., North Bucki. 
Sulphate of copper and Potato 
-On the 9th April last I planted six 


STORING ROOT CROPS. 

The season for storing root crops 
arrived for some, and is 
rapidly drawing on for 
others, and although frost 
may keep off for some 
time, it is well to be in 
readiness, for if it sud 
denly burst upon us while 
yet unprepared, the mis 
chief is done before a .m 

remedy can be applied. 

The crops needing atten 
tion at once are 

Potatoes, for all except 
the very latest kinds are 
quite fit for storing, and 
as far as this locality is 11 | 

concerned there is a splen 
did crop to store. My 
plan is to start with steel 
forks whenever the morn 
ing is favourable and dry, 
turning the tubers out 
carefully by thrusting the 
fork well down and under , 
ttie root, so as not to ^8® 
prick the tubers ; let them 
lay for a few hours to dry, 
and then with baskets start 
to pick up all those that 
are large enough for use, 
and carry them direct to 
the store, but do not lay 
them in very thickly at first, for if any 
tubers are but slightly affected by disease, 
they will soon become quite rotten when 
put into a heap, and should be sorted 
again abont a fortnight after being dug. If I 
am short of space undercover, I lay them in ridges 
out-of-doors, and cover with mats and litter 
and the soil, and store as soon as time permits. 
The Potatoes of seed size should be picked up 
separately, labelled, and put away, and spread 
out as thinly as possible in any well-ventilated 
place, as there is no harm done by discolouring 
those that are intended for seed. Among the 
best-keeping Potatoes are Magnum Bonum, 
Scotch Champion, a good type of Regent (see 
illustration), and Schoolmaster. 

Onions from the main spring-sown crop are 
now fit for harvesting, and should be pulled up 
and laid together in beds, moving them about 
with a wooden rake until every particle of 
green leaf is dried up in them ; then carry them 
direct to the loft ana store, or spread them out 
in any dry place until they can be tied in 
bunches or strings, and hung up until required 
for use. The White Spanish Onion and its varie¬ 
ties all keep well, and so do the Globe varieties, 
Danver’s Yellow, and James’s Low Keeping. 

Shallots and Garlic should be treated just 
the same as the Onions. 

Beetroot is one of the most susceptible crops 
we have to frost, therefore.it is not safe ta risk 
it out entirely unprotected after the middle pi 


but some covering should be put over them, 
and, in case of severe frost, enough should be 


disease. 

rows of Potatoes (Beauty of Hebron, American 
Rose, and American Britchets), on the 10th June 
all looking strong and healthy. I syringed the 
alternate rows with the following : Sulphate of 
copper, 5^ oz. ; lime, oz. ; water, 3 gallons 
(bucketful), and again on the 20th, and lastly 
on the 30th June, when they were in full flower 
and showing distinctly the marks of bluestone 
(sulphate ot copper) on the foliage. On 8th July 
I began digging American Rose for daily use, and 
on to the early part of August found the crop 
large and sound. 3rd and 4th September lifted 
what remained; found one-third to one-half 
the orop (whioh was large) diseased. Beauty of 
Hebron, though, was the worst; also, the rows 
chat were not treated (syringed) had the greatest 
quantity bad, the affected Potatoes being mostly 
large. The American Britohet one row was a sur¬ 
prise (it had been syringed). Out ef 50 lb. there 
was only 1£ lb. diseased, and as many more small 
ones. The rows on either side (American Roses) 


now 






'A/tP 

A good type of Regent Potato. 


the wants 


1783 & 1788.— Wistaria on a south or 
east wall.— This very beautiful creeper will 
do in either situation, but the south is a little 
the best, especially if the east wall be at all ex 
posed. The writer has a fine Wistaria, how¬ 
ever, growing round one of the large, high 
columns of a verandah on the east side of the 
house, and spreading on all sides from the top 
of the column. This plant was put in four years 
ago, without any very special preparation of the 
soil, which is covered with gravel, and it grows 
vigorously. This is, however, in the centre of 
Devonshire, and the plant was carefully matted 
daring the first three winters. The severe 
weather of 1890-91, however, did not hurt it, 
and it is now large enough to shift for itself. 
Water in large quantities was supplied to it 
daring its first summer, which was hot and dry, 
in this situation, but none has been given to it 
since that time. The Wistaria throws out its roots, 
as it does its branches, far and wide, and there 
fore it is able to procure nourishment for itself, 
if the natural soil be good, after the first year 
or two ; but it would be advisable to dig in a 
little good leaf-mould or rotten stable-manure, 
and trench the ground well before planting, so as 
to give it a good start. This would be specially 
necessary in a poor, light soil, as Wistarias like 
a damp, rich run for their roots. Probably a 
muloh of manure in aatnmn would benefit the 
plant in a sandy soil, but it does not reqnire this 
in Devonshire. —J. Ji. R. =i I firm 
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ROSBS. 


BEST STOCK FOR ROSES. 

1830.—The best stock for Roses generally, 
without a shadow of doubt, is the Brier, and 
although in the paragraph referred to by the 
querist I advocated own-root plants, 1 did 
not enter deeply into the stock question or I 
should have said that many Roses are unsatis¬ 
factory on their own roots, and all things con¬ 
sidered, the beat results come from having them 
on the Brier-stock. My experience of Manetti 
has always been bad, but it appears that the 
querist has obtained some measure of success, 
but the reason is forthcoming in his remark that 
the soil of his garden is black and peaty. There 
are a few growers who find that in such soils 
as this the Manetti does well, and in old garden 
soils it seems to adapt itself thereto, and produce 
good, or even better Roses than plants upon 
Brier-roots. These are exceptions, however, 
and I advise anyone to act with reservation 
and proceed cautiously before acting much upon 
them. But even then there are a lot of 
Roses that will never thrive upon the Man¬ 
etti. The whole of the Tea Roses, with 
hardly a single exception, absolutely refuse 
to grow to any size or live for even a short 
period when worked upon the Manetti. For 
these Roses the Brier must be the stock used, 
and among H.P.’s all that belong to the dwarfer- 
growing types, those of the Mme. Victor Verdier 
family, refuse to do well on the Manetti; but 
under favourable conditions, as before said, 
some of this section may be fairly relied upon, 
especially such as La France, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Jules Margottin, Charles Lefebvre, and 
Dupuy J amain. However, we do so muoh in 
providing the best of soils for Roses, and 
generally prepare a loamy one if loam is to .be 
had. Therefore, I repeat, it is advisable for 
those who know little or nothing about Roses 
and the stocks they are upon to ask when order¬ 
ing that plants be supplied upon the Brier. In 
one of the largest Rose nurseries, that of Mr. 
George Prince, at Longworth, Oxford, not a bit 
of Manetti can be found. It has been banished, 
and will never be brought back in its present 
owner’s time, whilst I know as a matter of fact 
that in other large trade nurseries its use is 
discontinued, ana practised only for plants 
for special purposes. For example, recently I 
was in a large Kose-nursery, and saw an enor¬ 
mous plantation of Manetti-stocks which had 
just been budded, but the whole of these were 
for the American trade, the grower in question 
having a large export trade to that country, the 
plants being for pot culture. The querist will 
perhaps find that even many H.P.'s upon the 
Manetti will make grand plants the first season, 
but never grow well again. This is a common 
experience. Many large growers who do not 
trouble to go into the question of the ultimate 
long life and well-being of the plants like the 
Manetti because it is easily raised, easily budded, 
and quickly makes a good plant of the bud put 
upon it; but where is the use or satisfaction to the 
seller or purchaser—the one in vending, the other 
in planting, plants bearing promises that in nine 
cases out of ten never will be realised ? We need 
to know what is the best, and the quickest way 
is not always the best, so that if we had to wait 
a season longer before our plants upon Brier- 
roots were fully developed, we should gain in the 
end; but, given good culture, the difference is 
not much, and the slight advantages gained by 
the Manetti in the earlier stags* have as a set¬ 
off all sorts of possible disappointments that may 
follow a little later in the plant’s life. A. H. 


1894.— Roses losing their leaves.— It 

is difficult to say the exact reason of your two 
Roses losing their foliage, but I will try and 
point out a few things that would cause it, and 
you must judge for yourself which, if any, of 
these is the real cause. After a very dull sum¬ 
mer plants are not able to stand a few days of 
very bright sunshine, and this often causes 
Roses that were in full growth and health to 
shed their young leaves. I have a few plants 
in the same state, and have not the slightest 
doubt it was caused by the few very hot autumn 
days we had a short time back, which, with the 
heat reflected from the wall, was too great a 
change for them. Too strong an application of 
manure-water, especially of any artificial kind, 
will also cause youqg Ipaves to fall prematurely. 


Digitized by 


So will extreme drought at the roots when in 
full growth, also a sharp frost, and perhaps this 
is the cause with your plants, but you can judge 
which of these reasons is most likely to be the 
correct one. Have you pruned your Blairi Rose 
too hard in the spring ? That would cause it to 
grow this summer and not flower much. Do not 
prune this variety but very little, and if it has 
made any healthy growth this should flower 
well next spring.—P. U. 

1857.— Bedding Roses.— For all practical 
purposes these two Roses are distinct, although 
very much alike in colour. Queen of Bedders is 
a Bourbon Rose, and therefore very desirable 
where autumn flowers are required. Crimson 
Bedder belongs to the Hybrid Perpetuals. I 
have grown the latter ever since it was first sent 
out, and, as a garden flower, it is valuable on 
account of the freedom with which it flowers. 
Crimson Queen must not be confounded with 
either of these. This is a new Rose of last year, 
that has not been long enough under notice to 
say more about it.—J. C. C. 

- No; Crimson Bedder and Queen of 

Bedders are quite distinct. Crimson Bedder 
was introduced by Mr. Cranston, in 1875, and is 
a Hybrid Perpetual Rose. The following is a 
fair description of it: Scarlet and crimson in 
colour; growth, fairly robust, with grand and 
glossy foliage. The flowers of this variety are 
very effective and lasting. Queen of Bedders 
was sent out by Mr. Noble, in 1878, and is a 
Bourbon variety. The growth of this kind is very 
vigorous, the flowers are deep-crimson in oolour, 
and very freely produoed. Every shoot pro¬ 
duces large clusters of buds; and I have no 
hesitation in styling this Rose the finest bedding 
variety we have.—P. U. 

1888.— Roses for a south-west wall.— Bouquet 
d’Or is of the lloire de Dijon noe, and is a good climber; 
but Souvenir de la Malmaison, though a good Rom, is not 
adapted for a wall. Glolre de Dijon would be better.— E. H. 

- Bouquet d’Or will do very well on the 

wall, but Souvenir de la Malmaison is not a 
good climber—that it is to say, it does not grow 
more than 6 feet high, unless the soil is very 
good and deep. R6ve d’Or or Solfaterre would 
be a good companion to the other. The Banksian 
Roses do well in such an aspect. The Waltham 
Climbers are very fine summer and autumn 
bloomers with bright-ooloured flowers. No. 1 
and No. 3 would suit you admirably if you like 
high-coloured Roses.—J. C. C. 

-Bouquet d’Or is a strong climbing Rose, 

but Souvenir de la Malmaison is not a strong 
olimber, although I have seen this grand 
autumn-flowering Rose growing some four feet 
to five feet up a wall. Bouquet d’Or is a free 
flowerer of the Gloire de Dijon type, but not 
quite so free as the last-named. Souvenir de la 
Malmaison does not grow with long enough 
shoots to be classed as a climber, but it might be 
planted near a Bouquet d’Or to fill up the bottom 
space on the wall if you are partial to this 
variety. There are many grand climbing 
Roses suitable for a south-west wall, such as 
Cheshunt Hybrid and Rein© Marie Henriette 
(red), Lamarque (white), Henriette de Beauveau, 
Marie Van Houtte, and CAline Forestier 
(yellow), William Allen Richardson (orange 
yellow), Souvenir d’un Ami (pink), and many 
others.—P. U. 

1563.— Osmunds, regalia In a cold green; 
house,— If kept well watered this Fern will do very wel 1 
in a oold greenhouee; but you must not expect It to grow 
during the winter. Oemunda regalia does muoh better 
out-of-doon in a damp, peaty soil.—A. G. Butlsb. 
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BULBS FOR OORRB8FONDHNT8. 

Questions.—G ustIm and answers am i nse rt e d to 
GARmnrara tree of charge if correspondents follow the ruias 
here laid down for their guidance. All e o m mu nicatione 
for insertion should be dearly and oondsehy written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addreseed to the Editor of 
Gardrhtno, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Loss- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address qf the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When snore than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, oa Gardrsim# has to be sent to press soma 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
o ommu nioations 

Answers (whieh. with the essoepthon of sueh at eassnat 
well be classified. wiM be found in their deferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers wiU greatly 
oblige ue by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answere to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in whiok their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAnurara 
should mention the number In which they appeared. 


1949. — Plum and Peach for a wall.— What la 
the best Hum and Peach for an outdoor wall T— Cardiff. 

1950. — Planting window-boxes for winter.— 
Will someone please to tell me how to plant, window-boxes 
cheap!? for winter ?—J. P. H. 

1951. — Growing bulbs in Moss.—I should be 
glad to kaow how to grow bulbe in Moss, and what sort of 
Moes should be usedf—M. A. 

1962.— Lemon-scented Verbenas.— What should 
I do with these plants now, and when oould 1 take out- 
tinge of them?—O. H., Antrim. 

1953. — Figs outdoors.— Will someone kindly give 
me the names of a good sort or sorts that would be likely 
to do well outdoors in Cornwall?—J. B. 

1954. — Forcing Lily of the valley.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me directions about forcing Lily of the 
Valley to bloom in early spring?—C. O. Dowd. 

1955. — Climber for the front of a house.— 
What is the pretuest olimber for the front of a house 
It must not need nailing to the wall.—C ardiff. 

1956. — Burning sulphur in a vinery.—I I 
were to burn some sulphur in a vinery after the Vlnee are 
pruned would it injure them in any way ?—J. B. 

1957. — Measuring a garden.— I wish to know how 
many poles there are in a garden, say 93 feet by 86 feet, 
and how to work out the calculation, So. ?— J. 8. 

1958. — Sowing Gladiolus-eeed.— When should 
this be sown for the best results? If now, I presume that 
It must be in a greenhouse to avoid frosts?— Hiskr. 

1959. — Pears for a suburban garden.— Which 
are the best Pears to grow in a small garden in the London 
suburbs? I do not oare for Jargonelle or Windsor.— 
Solly. 

1960. — Manure from an old Mushroom-bed 
for bulbs.— Can the manure from an old Mushroom- 
bed be safely used for potting bulbs and otherplants in ?— 
Niphros. 

1961. — Orinum Moorei not flowering.—I have 
two good bulbs of this Orinum; but I cannot get them to 
flower. How should they be treated to accomplish this? 
—W. Adams. 

1962. — Pa88iflora Constance Hlliott.— Dots this 
Passlflora bloom on the first or second year's wood ? Oan 
it be transplanted in Ootober, or, if not, how toon after¬ 
wards ?—L. 

1963 -Training wall fruit-trees on wires.— 
Is there any advantage to be gained by training wall fruit- 
trees on wires in preference to nailing the shoots to ths 
wail?—C ardiff. 

1964. — Bulbs after forcing.— Are bulbs, suohtt 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, of any use after being 
forced ? Will they do any good if planted out in the open? 
—Crumps all. 

1965. — Carnation “Florenoe."— Is “Florence” a 
winter-flowering Carnation? I have a young plant covered 
with shoots, but no flower-buds. Shall 1 lift it from the 
border and pot it?— Gwhdaf. 

1966. — Treatment of barren fruit-trees.— 
What had beet be done with Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees, 
at least twenty yean old, trained against a wall, and 
barren this season ?— Cardiff. 

1967. — Climbing yellow Rose for a green¬ 
house.— I wish to know the name of the beet flowering 
sweet-scented, climbing yellow Rom to plant In a border 
against a wall In my greenhouse ?— Florence. 

1968. — Produce of an Apple-tree.— Will someone 
please to inform me bow many pounds weight of ApplM 
one tree should produce per year (on an average) that 
has been bearing say for three seasons?—B. J. O. 

1969 . —Apples, Pears, and Plums for a light 
•Oil.— Will someone kindly state the names of the best 
sorts of Apples, Pears, and Plums that would be likely to 
pay well on a light soil in east Norfolk ?—Ehquirer. 

1970 —Manures for Roses.— l. What is the next 
best kind of manure to well-rotted dung for Roses? 
2, Should they have liquid-manure sometimes? 3, Are 
the manures sold in paokets reliable ?— Hampstead. 

1971. — Orchard robbing.— in my district there is a 
good deal of orchard robbing. What is the best way to 
prevent it? There is some device called "m an-trap s 
what are they, and are they of any servioe ?— J. Steel. 

1972. — Hardy climbers.—Will someone kindly in¬ 
form me whether Bridgeela spioata makes a handsome 
olimber, and also whether It will ding to the wall well 
without any support, and whether it grows rapidly, and to 
what height?—Lax. 

Original frem 
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1073.— Old Flam and Pear-treea-l h»v« * njm- 
bn ot old Plum w Paar-CM on n wta ad. They 
bear but only in parte. Will someone kindly tell me what 
Is beet to put to them? Is lime any good, or Is stable- 
manure beet?—H. C. Fowler. 

1974. — Early caches for market.—I have been 
told that ripe Peaches tenon 48*. per dozen in Covent- 
gatden in the month of May. WUl someone kindly tell 
me it this is so, and what sort are they ? Also when the 
trees should be started ?—J. B. 

1975. — Weak and thin turf —My lawn turf was laid 
on two years ago, and top-dreesed with bone-meal In the 

S ring ; but it is very weak and thin. London suburb. I 
ould be most grateful for advice as to how to manage it 
nowand throughout the year?—H ampstead. 

1976.— Border Carnations.—I have a good ooUeo- 
tion of border Carnations, and am anxious to save them. 

Is it better to take up and replant them after flowering ? 
They have flowered very well. They are in a thoroughly 
drained loamy soil, south aspect.— James Duff. 

1977. —Trimming: a Thorn-hedge.— What is the 
beet time for trimming (or cutting low) a Thorn-hedge ? I 
have one about 4 feet high, an old hedge with bare 
stumps and boles in it. How could I thioken it, and what 
oould l mix it with—Beech, Privet, or what?—B. Thorn. 

1978.—A triple Dahlia bloom.— I have a Dahlia 
just now (Mrs. Q. Harris) which sent out a flower-bud in 
the usual way, but when it opened three distinot flowers 
rmmA on that single bud. It is in splendid bloom just 
now. I would like to know if this occurs often? — 
Dahlia. 

1979.— Forcing? Strawberries. — Will someone 
kindly give me advice about the foroing of Strawberries ? 

1 read they should be stored away until time for forcing? 
If so, should they be kept quite dry until forcing begins? I 
have them now in their fruiting-pots on ashes.— Constant 
Reader, Crumptall. 

1080.— Bedding Pelargoniums In a pit.—I 
have a pit without any heating apparatus in it. Could I 
keep bedding Pelargonium outtings and plants in the same 
by placing an oil-stove in the oentre of the pit all through 
the winter? The pit is sheltered from the north-east wind. 
—A Yocse Learner. 

1981.— Management of Vines.— I shall be glad of 
a little advice about the management of Vines after the 
fruit is gathered? Should flre-heat be oontinued until 
the leaves are all off? Please state the temperature, and 
what treatment they require until starting again in spring ? 
—Constant Reader, Crumptall. 

1982.— Violas and Pinks.— Should I lift Violas and 
Pinks now? I suppose if I potted the Violas in light soil, 
road-scrapings, and horse-manure I could have bloom from 
them in winter in a oool greenhouse ? Could a friend, if I 
gave him some plants, have bloom in an ordinary dwelling- 
house in this way ?— Violet Winter. 

1981.—Rhubarb-Wine.—Lasb year I made six gallons 
of Rhubarb-wine from a recipe given by "Daniel Frost" 
In Gardening, No. 691. Would “Mr. Frost" kindly tell 
me why it does noo effervesce ? I made it as direoted, 
excepting it was a little too sweet, the cask not holding 
quite as muoh as I expected.— Young Green. 

1984.— Wlreworms in a market garden.— 
WUl someone kindly give me any Information of the beet 
way to clear off wireworms, as I have one sore of ground 
which I keep for market gardening, and I am greatly 
pestered wttn these worms? They get into my Potatoes 
very badly ? -Constant Reader of Gardening. 

1985. -Ugly charoh building to be perma¬ 
nently covered.— Beside our churoh is an ugly build¬ 
ing, necessary, however, for stabling. What can I cover 
it permanently with ? It has a “ pebble-dashed " surface. 
WUl any Ivy oling to a smooth cement-finished building, or 
wiU any of the Virginian Creepers do so ?— Sexton. 

1980 —Apples for the north of Ireland — I 
live in the North of Ireland. The Apples and Pears adver¬ 
tised by Kent growers are of little use for this stiff soU, 
andoold and windy situation. I have been thinking that 
what would fit Scotland would suit us. What Apples and 
Pears fruit well in such situations in Scotland ?— North 
Antrim. 

1987.— Potting bulbs.—I Intend potting a few bulbs, 
but find the old decayed manure which I purchased for 
the purpose fuU of worms and globules, which 1 under¬ 
stand are their eggs. If I bake the manure, will It lose 
its essential properties ? A friend advises me to sprinkle 
quicklime over the manure. Will the lime injure the 
bulbs ?— Niphbtob. 

1988.— Heating a lean-to greenhouse.— Would 
someone kindly state the best method for heating a lean- 
to greenhouse for the purpose of keeping plants in during 
the winter months ? It is 9 feet square, shielded by a north¬ 
east wall. The front consists of 2 feet of briokwork, and 
2 feet of glass; the back is 10 feet to plate. Tne house is 
facing south.— Botanist. 

1989.— Gas-llme In a kitchen garden, Ac, 
Will someone kindly inform me if I can safely use gas-lime 
for my kitchen garden and flower borders ? I procured a 
load about a month since, and mixed it well with two tons 
of manure, and was thinking of digging it into the ground 
this autumn. The land is very olayey. Has gas-lime any 
manurial qualities?—H. C. 

1990.— Potting and pruning Roses, Ac.—I 
wish to pot some Roses to place in a cool frame to flower 
about May, and I shall be glad if “ J. 0. C.” will kindly 
state the best time to do this? Also when to prune, 
and give particulars as to watering and airing ? The frame 
is a deep one, standing on railway sleepers, and facing 
south. Should the plants be near the glass?— Parsley. 

1991.— Plants for a narrow house border.— 
What would be satisfactory to plant for the winter 
in a narrow border against the house, under a rather dark 
verandah? Aspect nearly south. Until last winter 
Passion-flower lived there against the wall. What 
require is something low-growing that will keep green 
and bloom early. Bulbs draw up and never flourish there. 
-C. H. W. 

1992.—A neglected garden, Ac.— Having lately 
enooeeded to a muoh negleoted garden which has had no 
manure for several yean, I wish to give It an extra amount 
before next season. 1 shall use stable-manure, and ' 
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want to know when it may beet be put on the beds, in 
autumn or in spring? Also, 1 want to sow an Asparagus- 
bed. I want to know when to manure for it—now or be¬ 
fore sowing ? When to add sand or road-scrapings ? And 
how high to raise the bed above the general level ?—H. C. 
Fowler. 

1993 — Heating a conservatory.— I have a lean- 
to conservatory, 25 feet by 10 feet, containing hardy plants 
and Ferns. Will someone kindly tell me from experience 
whether a slow oombustion upright stove, brick-lined, for 
ooke and oioders, will keep out frost without injury to 
the plants? Or what other form of stove without a 
hot-water apparatus will answer the purpose?—M. B., 
Bedruthan . 

1994. — Fruit-trees on exposed (walls.—I have 
a north wall of my house, and a curtain wall of a yard run¬ 
ning from it, facing north also, and an east wall of large 
barn, and west gable of barn, without anything growing on 
them. Cherries oost too muoh to net. What should I grow ? 
Locality, North Antrim—exposed, windy, and cold situa¬ 
tion. Would Apples and Pears do for such vacant wai s ? 
—Dkrvock. 

1995. — Propagating Galllardlas.— will euttiDgs 
of the side shoots, made and out under a joint in the usual 
way, root freely ? I find a little difficulty in rooting them, 
and as I oannot get enough of the suokere with a little 
root attaohed, I thought I would try cuttings, if not too 
late. Is heat necessary to strike them in? Any other 
hints about them will be accepted with thanks ?—Gail- 
lardia. 

1996. — Lower leaves of an Ar&lla dropping 
Off.— Will someone kindly say whether this oan be pre¬ 
vented, and how? The plant prodnoes new leaves vigor¬ 
ously ; but, at the same time, the lower leaves lose their 
colour and drop off. It is situated a little back from a 
south window. If an inoislon were made in the stem, and 
a ball of earth fastened over it, would the top part strike 
root ?—“ J ’’ Pen. 

1997. — Heating a small greenhouse with 
Oil-Stoves.— Will anyone kindly tell me how 1 oan best 
heat a small greenhouse ? Sise : 12 feet by 6 feet 6 laches. 

I have two Rippingille oil-stoves with 3-inch burners, which 
burn for 14 hours, and these 1 would like to lit with some 
simple contriv&noe of a boiler, with flow and return pipe, 
which would probably heat the above greenhouse to keep 
out the frost. Can anyone tell me how this may be done ? 
—Newland. 

_ Fruit-trees not bearing.— I have In my 

garden four fruit-trees planted six years ago. They are well 
grown. 1 forget the name of one Apple, the others are 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Wellington, and a Pear, Jersey 
Gratioli. I have never had any fruit from any ot them. 
The Jersey Gratioli flowers extremely abundantly every 
year, but the frultlets fall off when the flowers go. Climate, 
North Antrim, soil stiff and cold. What should l do?— 
Libglass. 

1999. — Roses with hard centres. —I planted 
some young Roses, Teas and Perpetuate, last autumn in 
well-manured ground. They were mulched, and also had 
manure forked in the soil in July. 1 have had plenty of 
flowers on them, but thev all have bad hard oentres Have 
the Roses been too well fed, or is it the weather ? Kaoh 
Rose has a space of 2 feet all round from the other plan's. 
The Teas have grown luxuriantly, but have:not flowered. 
—Gwyndaf. 

2000. — Rabbits barking a Pear-tree.—I put in 
a young Pear-tree (Josephine de Malinee) as an espalier 
last November, the main stem and lower branches of whloh 
were badly bitten by rabbits on the front sides. Cow- 
dung, lime, and soot were painted on the wounds, and 
although the tree is fairly well-looking, the marks are very 
visible. Will it be advisable to grab it up and pm in 
another, or will it bear as well as though it had nob been 
injured?— Lex. 

2001. — Making a Rose garden. — I purpose 
making a Rose garden of a pieoe of land on which stood a 
greenhouse, or rather, I should say, a vinery. It is sheltered 
on the north and east by a wall 10 feet high. I have doable 
trenched it, but do not intend manuring when I plant the 
Roses, but shall put some surfaoe manure on in the winter. 
Will someone please to tell me if I am doing right, and 
also if Tea Roses would flourish in this district, and which 
ones are the best for cutting?— Puzzled. 

2002 —Heating a greenhouse—I am building a 
span-roof greenhouse, 16 feet long, 9 feet wide, 5 feet 6 
eaves, 8 feet pitch. I should thank “ J. C. C " or anyone 
else that has used the “ Desideratum" heating apparatus, 
as advertised in Gardening, if he oould reoommend it, or 
if there is a better make ? Should also like to know the 
amount of fuel and attention it requires, and would 70 feet 
of 3-inch piping In the greenhouse be sufficient to keep out 
frost?— Constant Subscriber. 

2003. — Treatment of Cyclamens from 
Greece.— In April last I received from Greece several 
oorms of Cyolamen, whioh I potted at once; but up till the 
present time they show no signs of vitality, though the 
oorms are firm to the touch. They have been all the time 
in my greenhouse, and have been kept slightly moist ail 
through the summer. I may mention that (be oorms are 
each 2 inches or 2£ inches in diameter. I should be glad 
of any information as to their treatment, Ac. ?— Fratton. 

2004. — Planting a Holly-hedge.— Would someone 
kindly tell me the best season to plant a Holly-hedge with 
good plants, say about 3 feet high, and how to ptooeed 
with the work? What distanoe apart should they be, and 
the after treatment? It would have to be oattle proof after 
a year or two. What kinds of Holly would be best ? 11 is 
at the end of a lane, and my house and garden are at the 
end. The garden gate would have to be in it. The hedge 
altogether would only be 6 yards long.— J as. Lowe. 


2006 . —Whit* Clematis, and XUnmaAo.,. near 
the sea.—WUl someone please to say if the White Clema¬ 
tis will grow on a wall facing the south-west near the eea ? 
Of course, it would get a good deal of rough weather, both 
wind and rain occasionally; the soli is a good friable graveUy 
one, on a limestone bottom. Also if Tea Roses, suoh as 
Gloire de Dijon, Adam, and Climbing Devonientts, 
Oheehun Hybrid. Ac., and the ordinary Mahonias (Bar¬ 
berries) would do in the same situation ?—Whitehead. 

2007. — Spurs on pyramidal Apple-tree s_— 
Will some practical man »y the average length that 
ought to be allowed to spun on pyramidal Apple-trees? 
Mv trees are 25 years cud, and are 10 W high. They 
have been well attended to; but the spftte are 8 ipchee 
and 4 inohee long, grow large, and with muoh fohsp, 
whioh keeps ont the sun, and l get but little fruit. May 
I out back the spun, and, if so, how short should they 
be left? When the leaves are off they do not look too 
thick.— Amateur. 

2008. — Building a brick plt.-I wish to build a 
briok pit for raising seedlings (Begonias, AaJ» in in early 
spring, and I should be glad if someone will assist me with 
advloe ’ What would be the most suitable dimensions for 
a three-light pit, and would it be better to heat it with a 
flue or manure ? With me ooal is oheap, and the cost of 
building the fine, Ac., would not be heavy. I have also 
the command of plenty of horse-manure. An idea of how 
to arrange the plunging material over the flue would also 
be of service to me ?- Begonia. 

2009. -Fruit-farming.—I have, say, £1,000 capital, 
which I wish to employ In fruit-farming, mostly Apple 
oulture. I should prefer to buy the land, and wish to 
know what I ought to pay per acre for It, and how much 
I could obtain for that sum, including house, furniture, 
etc., expenses of trees and planting. How many trees 
required per acre, and what one may expect to earn in the 
groes on an average yield, also the expenditure per annum 
(about) ? I should be glad to know whioh county would 
be the best for my object?—A. R. Young. 

2010 —Bulbs for room deooratlon. — Will 
•• j. l. R." kindly give me a little further assistance in this 
matter? I have a vase, and wish to make a box of flowers 
to stand In it, Bize 8* inches by 8$ inches. How shall I 
arrange the bulbs, it being a square box? I do not know 
whether to begin planting at one side or ih the middle with 
Hyaointhe and Snowdrops, Tulips and Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Squills, and Snowdrops? What should be the depth of the 
box, and what shall I place at the bottom, and how many 
holes will be necessary to have made In it with an ordinary 
gimlet? Will “ J. L. R." also please to say about how 
many bulbs are required for that elze box ? I suppose the 
little bulbs may just touoh each other, and a double or 
single row mav be used of the same?— Kit. 

20H.— Laying out a small garden.-! sm about 
to take in |a small |piece of ground (70 feet by 60 feet), 
locality Newcastle-on-Tyne, situation rather exposed ; 
ground is at present oovered with Grass. The questions I 
would like answered are—How should I set about to pre¬ 
pare the ground so as to have crops off it next year, my 
intention being to have a few berry-bushes, vegetables, 
and flowers? Would it be advisable to have a border all 
round ? If so, what width should it be, and what width 
should I make the walks, and also should they be oovered 
with aahee or not ? I might add that I have live oart-loads 
of stable-manure. Will that be sufficient? I also have 
three frames. Could these be brought into requisition so 
as to further the object in view?— Allottee. 

2012. —Bright-looking hardy perennial*— 

I have two bordere under bay-windows in my garden. The 
aspeot is due south. Another narrow border has a west 
aspeot This border is under a 6 feet wall. I have no 
greenhouse, and, therefore, I wish to make these borders 
as bright and cheerful at possible with handsome peren¬ 
nials. A very clever amateur gives me the following 
names, and I shall be very glad of any further suggestions, 
as I am I regret to say, very ill informed on the subject 
myself.' The amateur names Geum (various). Marigolds, 
Potentilla, Lobelia, Pansies, Popples (Shirley). Stock., 
Asters, Pinks, and Caloeolarias. We are 1,000 feet above 
the sea, and it is, I need hardly say, a very cold climate. 
As 1 wish to avoid the trouble of sowing seeds of any 
flowers, and then planting them out of their boxes. I 
should like to be informed as to the proper month to plant 
the flower roots, if purchased ready grown ?—Buxton. 

2013. — Management of a London green¬ 

house and garden.— Would someone kindly advise 
me about a London greenhouse and tiny garden on the 
kitchen leads between stables and house ? We have about 
four hours’ sun here in summer. We find that imported 
Azaleas in pot* and Auratum Lilies (started in cellar) bloom 
well in the greenhouse, but nothing else oan be got to 
flower either indoors or out. Nasturtiums, Soar let Runners. 
Clematis Jackmani, are ail flowerless, and have a good 
deal of leaf. Ferns do well on shady side of greenhouse; Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper does badly, but well out-of-doors. I think 
the drainage may be imperfect, and the soil, perhaps, coo 
rioh. Fresh manure waa put on last year, and then we had 
some flowers; this year not one. In March we got twelve 
Lillee (candidum) beginning to grow; we put some outside 
and a few in the greenhouse. All remained stationary, and 
then died down. Now they seem to have started afresh, 
and are 9inches high, green and healthy. What ought 1 to 
do with these and Auratum Lilies in pots after blooming ?— 
A. E. M. _ 


2006.— Growing Dahlias. — I am very fond of 
Dahlias, but laok the knowledge how to grow and keep them 
perfect. Each spring 1 gel a number of bulbs from a 
florist, whioh bloom magnificently the first season, after 
whioh they deteriorate rapidly. By the third or fourth 
seasons they produoe miserable plants. 8hoots by the 
dozen start out all over the plant, and lots of email buds, 
but no bloom. What should I do to avoid this state of 
things? How do florists hybridise Dahlias so as to get a 
combination of colours in one bloom ?— Edwaed Beatth 
waits, Laurrenoe, M mmekvut t t , U.S.A. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
*rt given ; but readers are minted to give further 
znsicers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various su&ectSo 

2014 . -Quick-growing Evergreen (E. 

The Ruonymus is a good, qulok-growlng Evergreen, but u 
you would prefer a quiok-growlng, graceful, habited 
Conifer, you oannot do better than ohooee Lawson’s Cypress 
(Oypressus Lawsoniana). 

2015. —Cucumbers being eaten (C. B.C.).— 
Either there are mice or woodlloe in the Cucumber-frame, 
whioh can only be ascertained by someone on the spot. 
In the former oaee. eel traps or use poison; in the latter, 
hunt up a few toads and place them In the frame. Tne 
evening is the best time to capture the toad*. When put 
in the frame they will soon make short work of the 
woodlioej 
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2016. — Cutting back Rhododendrons (R. C.\. 
—The plants in question may be safely ool down to any 
desired height, the beet time for doing to being about the 
latter end of Maroh, or if the Rhododendrons are in bod 
they may be out baok after flowering. 

2017. — Begonias In windows (B. IF.).— When the 
leaves and stems die down, just keep the soli in the pots 
from getting dust-dry till they show signs of fresh growth 
In the spring; then pot them singly into 3-inoh pots, and 
•hilt them on into larger ones as needed. 

2018. — Blgnonla venosta (J. Sullivan).— This is 
the name of plant, and its rich orimeon flowers are 
always aooeptable. Planted out in a rioh, loamy border, 
mixed with some peat and a little leaf-mould, made sandy, 
in a warm conservatory, it does well. You will not suo- 
osed with this as a pot plant.—J. J. 

2019. —Las 11a Dayana (J. T .).—This is the name of 
the Orchid ; but the reason of its turning yellow I oannot 
talL You may have been keeping it too dry at the wrong 
time, and starving the plant. The flower appears to be a 
very fine dark variety; but one oannot well form an 
opinion from such a miserable specimen.—M. B. 

2020 . — Orohlda from New Grenada (J. Cook).— 
This enquirer says: “ 1 have received some Orohida from 
this country from a friend. Can you tell me what they 
are?” 1 certainly oannot from this statement. Bend some 
dried flowers, or some portions of the plants, and I will 
endeavour to name .them; but from your letter, which I 
quote above, I oannot.— M. B. 

2021 . — Propagating the Qom Oistas (O. C.).— 
This plant is easily propagated from seed, which should be 
•own in pans of free soil in Maroh, and kept in a frame 
until germination takes place, shading, of course, from the 
son, and keeping the soil in a uniformly moist oondition. 
Cuttings may also be taken of the ourrent season's growth, 
inserting them freely in mellow soil in a shady situation | 
about the middle of August. 

2022. —Strelitzlas (J. 2).).—Yes, the person was 

r ite right that included these plants with the Musacete 
Regime is perhaps the most showy kind, and it grows 
about 6 feet in height. The large flowers are leathery in 
texture, rioh orange and bright-blue in oolour. A more 
suitable kind for a small house is S. humilis, whioh is 
dwarfer, and its flowers, too, are smaller, and wanting in 
Vie vivid colours of S. Regime.—J. J. 

2023— Laurels with holes in the leaves 
(C. V. W.).—l am sorry to say that 1 cannot tell you what 
is the oause of the holes and notches in your Laurel leaves. 

I have often seen similar ones before, but have never been 
able to detect any inseots upon them. I am of opinion 
that the injuries are oaused by the sun blistering or burn¬ 
ing them by shining through drops of water, but I oannot 
explain how it is done, nor am I at all oertaln that this is 
the cause.— G. 8. 8. 

2024 —Name or an insect (O. A. S.%— The insect 
you sent is the caterpillar of a small moth, one of the 
Tineidie. Several of the oaterpillars of this family make a 
oovering for themselves, within wbioh they live muoh as a 
snail does. They oan protrude their head and three pairs 
of legs when they feed or wish to move about. Some are 
known as tent-making oaterpillars, and make a oovering of 
a pleoe of leaf; others appear to spin a kind of tube round 
themselves.—G. 8. 8. 

2025.— Plums cracking 1 (C. P.).—Plums often oraok 
through being imperfectly fertilised, or through some 
defeot in the supply of food during the formation of the 
alone, or it may be the craoklng is a constitutional defeot 
Perhaps the roots are getting too deep down in the soil, 
and the latter may be defloient in lime. A good dressing 
of the latter substance, forked in round the tree, will do no 
harm, and may do a deal of good, if, as we suspect, there 
Is a defldenoy of it in the soil. 

2026 — Diseased Hollyhocks (H. P.).—This is by 
ao means an isolated oase. The Hollyhock fungus has now 
become one of those established evils whioh tax the 
patienoc and skill of the grower to obtain the mastery 
over. We do not know of any thoroughly-proved effectual 
remedy, but imagine thata timely application of powdered 
blaok sulphur would oheok and perhaps eventually destroy 
it. Another season dust over the leaves with the sulphur 
as soon as the first spots of the fungus appear. 

2027.— Flowering plants In the shade (F. s. R). 
—We strongly reoommend anyone to give up struggling 
with flowers that will not grow well in the shade and buy 
Ferns, whioh will thrive, and, by a judicious admixture of 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, and bulbs, the effeot need not be 
too tame; in fact, we oan imagine nothing prettier than a 
email window conservatory filled with luxuriant Ferns 
nod Lycopodiums, interspersed with Hyacinths, or other 
flowers whioh oan be nursed to blooming point in a 
window. 

2028.— Unhealthy Grape* (Badshaw).— We think 
there is no doubt that the Grapes are scalded, owing to 
insufficient ventilation early in the morning, and conse¬ 
quently a oonflned and damp atmosphere is in the house 
when the sun rises, and causes the mlsohief. By all means 
use some fire-heat, and this should have been done all 
through the cold and wet month of August. If the pipes 
are well wanned in the afternoon, and some air is left on 
<b« top of the house all night, the Grapes may yet ripen 
fairly well. 

2029 —Insects In house-slops (H. s. R.).— 
House-slops should be used daily, or else be mixed with 
some deodorising material, such as earth or ashes. They 
should not be permitted to stand long in a tub to impreg¬ 
nate the atmosphere and become infested with obnoxious 
inseots. Any kind of liquid exposed to the sun would in 
time beoome changed in its character, and be stocked 
with animal life. A lump or two of slaked lime dropped 
into the tub will kill the inseots and deodorise its oontents 
at any time. 

2080.— Butterfly Lillies {Cork ).—This is the name 
given to the Caloohortus, an exoeedingly beautiful family 
Of the Lily-worts. They usually obtain the name of being 
tender, and, consequently, difficult to cultivate. They 
should be planted now, or up to, say, the end of October, 
in rioh, sandy loam, and in large, well-drained pots, but 
kept dry until they begin to move. They should receive 
the protection of a frame to keep frost away,, as they 
oannot stand our wet winters, and they will not endure 
heat. You can procure bulbs now of most of the large 
bulb merchants.—J. J. 
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2081.— Alstrosmerta aur&ntiaoa (A. T. A.).— 
Yes, oertainly, this is one of the most effective speoies of 
this family of hardy perennials, and it is worthy of more 
extensive culture than it now often receives. The flowers 
are of a bright orange-yellow, distinctly marked with 
blaok, and are produced continuously for a considerable 
period. For furnishing cut-flowers the AlstrcBmerias are 
valuable: but to do well they should be planted in well- 
drained soil of a free, warm nature, and should be well 
manured early in the summer. 

2032.— Small standard Apple and Pear-trees 
(J. J.).— These oan be grafted on the Paradise-stock and 
trained up to form small standards. The strong-growing 
roots may be double grafted, being worked the seoond 
time standard high. What is called the English Paradise 
will be the most suitable stook. Pears on the Quinoe will 
do treated in like manner—that is, train up the graft, 
pinching baok all side shoots until the required height is 
reached. When finally planted, the union of the stock 
and scion in both oases must be buried beneath the soiL 
2033— Insects on a Lime-tree ( E . V.y —Your 
Lime-tree is attacked by one of the red spiders. The best 
thing you oan do is to syringe the tree with 12 lb. of soft- 
soap, the extract from 6 lb. of Quassia-chipe, and 6 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, well mixed in 100 gallons of water, or 
with two quarts of paraffin oil, 20 lb. of soft-soap, and 
100 gallons of water. Mix the oil and the soap together 
thoroughly before adding the water. I should remove the 
accumulation at the foot of the tree and burn it, and 
when the leaves fall they should be collected and burnt.— 
G. 8. 8. 

2034. —** Geraniums ” and Fuchsias not 
flowering (G. F. N.) —There is more than one reason 
why “Geraniums " so-called do not flower, as well as for 
the buds falling off from the Fuohsias. We expect in this 
case that the slants are kept too close. Without air and 
sunshine no plants oan flower. Manure-water is of no use 
to plants that will not blossom. If gas is burned in the 
house, that might aooount for the flower-buds dropping; 
but we expeot it arises from weakness, due rather to grow¬ 
ing in a close, oonflned atmosphere than lack of nutriment 
in the soil. 

2035. — Fern-case in winter {F. c. F.).—The 
Fern-case being in the open air, and cannot be placed 
under cover, the best plan, we think, will be to procure 
some bast mats, nailing them to the boards, and stuffing 
between with dry litter. The front and top may be 
covered up at night with mats. In this manner ordinary 
frosts will be exoluded, and when the weather is very 
severe, we think that a small lamp plaoed inside at night 
would ensure the safety of the inmates, leaving a small 
aperture in the highest part of the oase for the fumes to 
escape. We should prefer good, fibrous peat for the 
plants to root into. 

2036. — Orchid temperature (J. Steven*).- This 
gentleman asks when he shall reduce the temperature to 
tuat of the winter time ? Do not change it too suddenly. 
We have time enough yet to keep a little warmth and 
growth going on. As the temperature of the house begins 
to fall now, the moisture must be reduced, and so the 
plants will comfortably go off to rest for the winter. The 
lowest temperature for Cattleyas of the lablata section 
should be about 50 dega. or 55 degs., and this must be at 
night. At this season very little water is needed to their 
roots; give enough to the roots only to keep the bulbs from 
shrivelling, and none in the atmosphere.—M. B. 

2037. —Early Potatoes In pots (J.E.P .).—The best 
sorts of Potatoes to grow in pots are those that make short 
tops, such as the early Kidneys and Rounds. We have had 
the most snooess with the Old Ashleaf; then oome Veitch's 
and Myatt’s Ashleaf. The best soil is decayed turf, mixed 
with wood ashes and oharred rubbish. Christmas-time is 
soon enough to plant, and the pots should be placed near 
the glass. All the eyes, exoept the strongest at the orown 
of the tuber, should be rubbed off. We are doubtful if 
growing Potatoes in pots will prove remunerative in a 
oommeroial sense, as the pots will ooet a lot of money. 
Planting out in beds in light, span-roofed pits will, we 
think, pay better. 

2038. — Oaterpillars on a Clematis (Drive, 
Glasgow). —Your ulematis is attaoked, 1 believe, by the 
oaterpillars of the oommon Dart moth (Agrotis segetum), 
but the specimen you sent by the time it reached me was 
in suoh bad oondition that I cannot name it with cer¬ 
tainty. The oaterpillars, whatever they are, will soon 
bury themselves in the earth and beoome obrysalides. A 
thiok dressing of fresh lime or soot under the plants would 
be useful, as it would be very distasteful to the oater¬ 
pillars. The ground round the plants should be soorohed 
in the winter for the obrysalides, whioh whioh will be 
found about 2 inches from the surfaoe. Picking off the 
caterpillars by hand is, of course, the most effeotual 
remedy.—G. 8. 8. 

2039. — Cabbages for early use (C. F. E.\— Select 
a warm and sheltered, not shaded, spot of good land in 
the garden, and into this dibble out a quantity of Atkins' 
Matchless Cabbage-plants, 6 inches or 8 inches apart each 
way; have as muoh depth of soil as possible, keep the 
surfaoe freely stirred as often as it happens to be dry, and 
after Christmas, just when the Cabbages appear to be 
folding up their leaves to form hearts, give one or two good 
soaking* of liquid manure or diluted house sewage. As 
fast as the Cabbages are cut pull up the stalks and prepare 
the ground for another crop. A very large number of 
dishes of sweet early Cabbages may be obtained from a 
small epaoe of ground in this way. There is yet time to 
plant out a batch, although it would have been better 
done last month. 

2040. — Aehimene* In pots (P. A. J.).—k hundred 
tubers will be sufficient for ten 6-inch pots, whioh are the 
best and most useful else for room decoration or ordinary 
purposes. The tubers may be started into growth in the 
spring in any small pot or pan in finely-sifted leaf-soil and 
sand, in whioh they should be allowed to remain till the 
shoots get 1 inch or so high, when they may be taken out 
and oare fully separated for potting or putting in baskets. 
They require a great quantity of water when growing; 
therefore, the pots must be well drained, and this drainage 
should be covered over with a few half deoomposed leaves, 
rough, flbry peat, or Moss to prevent ohoking up. The 
best compost for Aohimenes is a mixture of rough, flbry 
peat and foam or leaf-soil, and the latter in the proportion 
of one of loam to two of peat or rotten leaves, adding just 
•ufflolent sand to keep all open and porous. 


NABOBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

m \ Any communication* respecting plant* or fruit* 
cent to name should altmy* accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardkxiicq Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— W. F.—l, Montbretla oro- 
cata; 2, Pyre thrum roseum; 3, Gnaphalium lana- 

turn; 4, Send again in flower. - A. K., Bel - 

fast. — It belongs to the order Bromeliacte; but we 
cannot name in such a state. You must send flowers, and 

state county.- R. G., Bournemouth .—Cacalia coocinea. 

- W. A. B.—l, Adiantum Gbiesbrightl; 2, Adiantum 

bellum; 3, Cyrtomium Fortunel.- L. Q. if.—Send 

them again in flower.- E. H. S., Dublin.—I, Pteris 

oretioa albo-lineata ; 2, Adiantum hiepidulum; 3, Adian¬ 
tum fulvum; 4, Send again when fertile; 5, Pelhsa 

hastata.-if. P.—1, Liatrls spioata; 2, Euphorbia 

Oypariseias; 3, Phygeliusoapensis.-Jf. C. B. —Bignonia 

or Teooma jasminoides.- W. F.—l, Aoalypha macro- 

phylla: 2, Alooasia Veitehi; 3, Odontogloesum bictonense. 

-P. D. — 1, Physalis Alkekengi; 2, Tradeeoantla 

virginioa; 3, Matricaria inodora fl.-pL ; 4, Lobelia 

oardinalta. —— H. B. W. — 1, Griffinia hyaclnthina; 

2, Torenia Fournleri ; 3, Ourisia cocoinea. - J. Mockjord. 

—We do not name Carnations.- E. V. T .—The fungus 

compared by you to the oommon Puff-ball is the egg oon¬ 
dition of a highly foetid fungus named Phallus impudicus, 
not looally uncommon in plantations, woods, and hedge 

sides.- Q. Moore .—The fungi sent belong to the young 

state of Phallus impudicus, or the “wood-witch” fungus. 
See answer to “ E. V. T.” Truffles are totally different 

objects.- John Baird.— The numbers were not tied on 

the specimens, and so they had all beoome mixed up in 

travelling; hence, we oannot name them.- W. Whiskin. 

—1, 3, and 4, Too muoh withered to recognise accurately; 
2, Giant Knobweed (Polygonum ouspidatum).— J. W. L. — 
1 , Eupatorium purpureum; 2, Lychnis species; 3 and 4, 
Varieties of Golden Rod (Solldago); 5, Rudbeokia New¬ 
man!; 6, Erica oinerea.- W. A—Apparently a Calceo¬ 

laria ; but the Moss in whioh it was loosely packed had 

S uite spoilt it, so we oannot identify it accurately.- 

'. M. H., Grange-over Sands.— I, Coronilla Emerus; 
2, Net reoognised; 3, Camellia Lady Hume’s Blush appar¬ 
ently ; but flower very bad; 4, Thuiopeis Lobbi; 5, Pioea 

Plnsapo; 6, Abies Menziesl.- Roslyn. —Send fresher 

and better specimens, and give name and address- 

It C.—l, Begonia semperflorens; 2 and 3, Varieties of 
Begonia Rex; 4, Alonsos inoislfolia; 5, Retlnoepora plsi- 
fera; 5, Adiantum ooncinnura latum. 

■ Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in ds determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication7especting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampt on-street. Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of fruit. — E. E., Heatherdown, Teddinglon. 
—Apples: 3, Cellini; 8, Looks like a small Rymer. 
Peaches: 1, Bellegarde; 2, Noblesse apparently. Pears: 

1 and 2, Williams’ Bon Cbrbbien.- R B. E.— Pears: 

1, Duobesee d’Angou.feme probably; 2, Fondants 
d’Automne; 3, Vioar of Winkfiekl; 4, Looks like Napo¬ 
leon. We oannot attempt to name any more out of the 
24 kinds sent. (Read notice at head of this ) And as only 
one, in many oases a very poor specimen, of eaoh kind was 

sent, we, as before said, oannot name them,- EL. E. C. 

—Apples: 1 and 2, Old Hawthornden ; 3, Not recognised; 
4, Pig’e-nose; 5, King of the Pippins; 6, Northern Green- 

lug,- s. G. S.— Pears: 1 and 2, Williams' Bon Chretien. 

Plum Viotoria. Peach Red Magdalen. - Wilson.— 

Plums: 1, Magnum Bonum; 2, Specimen smashed, oannot 

name; 3, Green Gage; 4, Gisborne’s.- R. Parson.— 

Plums: 16, Goliath; 17, Washington; 18, Jefferson's. 
Apples: l and 3, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Bedfordshire 
Foundling; 4, Mbre de Menage; 5, Ribston Pippin; 
6, Cox’s Orange Pippin. Others will be named next week. 
Read notioe as to numbers of fruit to be sent, Ao., at 

head of this. 14, Pear Beurr4 Clairgeau.- W. R. P.— 

Apples and Pears sent quite out of character. Impossible 

to name accurately.- Neta. —Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange 

Pippin ; 2, Emperor Alexander; 3, Wellington ; 4, Gloria 

MundL Pear next week.- W. B, Welling ton-road, 

Hounslow.— Apple Duoheeee of Oldenburgh. Pear Fon- 

dante d’Automna.-Jf. C. B .—Pear Williams’ Boa 

Chretien. 

Names of vegetables. — Messrs. Ward and 
Hughes. —Looks like Huntingdonian Pea; but we oannot 
name Peas accurately without the means of comparison. 
—— J. F. D., Croydon.— Tomato Klnar Humbert. 

TO OORRShPuhuauiid. 

North Antrim.— Apply to Messrs. George Bunyard A 

Co., Maidstone, Kent.- E. G., Hawley. —Apply to Mr. 

Charlee Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, Bucks.- Con¬ 

stant Reader.— The Marbchal Niel Rose can be safely 
moved early in November. This is a good time to move 

all Roses.- Falcon .—Lifb the roots of the Pear-trees the 

end of this month (October), and replant them near the 

surface in good loamy soil.- A. T. Russell. —Any 

nurseryman or florist in your neighbourhood who uses the 
trucks or trollieB would give you the required information, 
or a looal cart or van builder would no doubt make them 

for you.- H. H. F. —The Abutilon-leaves are covered 

with red-spider, caused by a dry and hot atmoepbere. 
Syringe freely, and keep the plant well supplied with 

water at the roots. How hoe it been treated?- A. W. 

Spanion. — “ Select Ferns and Lyoopods,” by B. 8. 
Williams, Viotoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Hollo¬ 
way, London, N.- Sully.— Please send a portion of the 

shrub you wish to know the name and treatm eat of.- A.C. 

&.ock.—Wo are muoh obliged for your suggestion; but we 

have not space for it.- Edward Chapman.— Please state 

age of fruit-trees, nature of soil, and when last root- 

pruned ?- John Anthill. — We oannot furnish the 

private addresses of our correspondents.- R. N. —A 

Carnation flower of a peculiar snade of oolour; but we 

should say of no special value.- Folkestone.— The Vine- 

leaves are badly infested with red-epider, and we should 
say that the soil in the border wants renewing. If ao, now 
is a good time to do It. Give more particulars of treat¬ 
ment, Ac. T- C. Taylor.— The “Garden Annual/* post 

free, Is, 8d., from this offloe. 
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ROBBS. 

TAKING ROSE-CUTTINGS IN OCTOBER. 
It is several yean since Rose-cuttings were to 
abundant or in such good condition for con¬ 
verting into plant* as they are at the present 
time, as, owing to the large amount of rain that 
has fallen during the last two months, the Roses 
everywhere have .made excellent growth. Both 
standards and dwarfs have made long, thick 
shoots, that will require to be reduced in length 
during the autumn, if not used for any purpose 
previous to the time when they should he cut 
hack, to prevent the wind having so mnoh 
power over them. The cultivator may, there¬ 
fore, just as well convert this growth into cut¬ 
tings now, as to throw it away a little farther 
on m the season. I have already said that the 
growth is in capital condition at the present 
time, and those who wish to obtain a full 
measure of success will do well to bear this in 
mind, because if an interval of two or three 
weeks in taking oil and inserting the cuttings is 
allowed to elapse now, it makes all the differ¬ 
ence in the end. Cattings inserted about the 
third week in October will quickly form a callus 
and, possibly, Borne roots before mid-winter; but 
those put in a month later will not callus so 
quickly, because the ground will then be colder, 
and there will be less activity in the growth 
when taken from the plants. The 

Best results are obtained when the cuttings 
are sheltered with glass through the winter and 
spring ; an ordinary frame is perhaps the best, 
but a hand-light does very well, although neither 
is absolutely necessary ; hut the more protection 
the cuttings have, the greater the amount of sue- 
oess that will be secured. Shelter from the east 
and north wind is desirable, and if the position 
chosen is shaded for one half of the day so much 
the better. In selecting the cuttings, reject the 
soft tops of the shoots, and cut the remainder 
into lengths of six or seven inches each, leaving 
one or two leaves intact upon them. The next 
important point is to fix the cuttings, firmly in 
the soil; the best way of doing this is to tread 
the ground down pretty firmly at first, and then 
make a straight and clean cut with a spade just 
deep enough to receive the cuttings, as it is 
most important that the base of every cutting 
should rest on a firm bottom. If the soil is then 
filled in and made firm about them there is 
nothing more to be done. It is not desirable to 
have more than an inch or two of the cutting above 
the surface of the ground. A gardening friend 
of mine strikes a number of Rose-plants every 
year by taking the cuttings about this time and 
planting them in an open border that is shaded 
and sheltered by distant trees. He allows the 
plants to remain two years before they are 
moved, by which time some of the strong Kinds 
have grown into quite nioe little bushes. 

__ J. C. C. 

White La France Rose.— A week or 
two ago I noticed a paragraph in Gardening 
about La France Roses bred from the parent 
La France. No mention was made, so far as I 
reoollecb, about a White La France, which is a 
seedling of this variety. It was advertised with 
a great flourish as a pure-white Rose, having all 
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the fine qualities of its parent. It may interest 
and warn readers of Gardening to know that 
the Rose in question has all the characteristics 
claimed for it with one vital exception. It is a 
fine grower, and prolific bloomer, to the full as 
good as its parent, perfect form, and a very 
acceptable Rose in all respects ; but, alas ! it is 
not pure-white. It is a very light shade of 
pinkish-lilac, and turns whiter as it expands, 
but can by no means he called “ pure-white.”— 
Nith Soot. 

BEST STOCK FOR ROSES. 

1830.—There is no doubt that persons who 
use the Manetti-stock for Roses for any length 
of time get so tried by the unsatisfactory 
behaviour of some varieties when they are 
worked upon it that they are led into a line of 
condemnation of that particular stock that is 
not always tenable. That is, however, my own 
position with regard to the Manetti. I have 
dealt with it long enough to know, both from 
my own practice and observations made in 
widely different gardens, that its behaviour is 
not bad in all places alike. In some soils, 
especially those that have a cool bottom, it 
produces fairly satisfactory results, especially 
amongst the varieties of the H.P.’s that bear 
light-coloured flowers, and this for a period far 
longer than “ A. H.” gives it credit for. 
Why it is that the light-colonred Roses are 
more vigorous than the dark ones is a point I 
cannot attempt to decide, because the majority 
of those bearing dark flowers are not more 
vigorous when grown on their own roots. As a 
matter of fact, many of them cannot be made 
to grow at all in some places, no matter 
whether they have their own or foster roots. 
If it is not so, how is it that A. K. Williams 
is such a repeatedly bad doer ? If I were asked 
to name the next worst doors, I should say they 
were Marie Baumann, E. Y. Teas, and Rey¬ 
nolds Hole. These are matters of fact that 
should be taken into consideration before we 
condemn any particular stock, bat only a long 
acquaintance with them, both on their own roots 
and on other stocks, will make it plain to 
unbiassed minds that the foster roots are not 
always the cause of failure. I can point to a 
number of plants of H.P.’s on the Manetti- 
stock that I planted twelve years ago that are 
in every sense thoroughly satisfactory now, and 
they promise to remain so ; but it is only right 
that 1 should say at the time of planting there 
was about an equal number of aark and light 
varieties; but the light flowers predominate 
now, and for the most part are more vigorous 
than the dark ones. It would, therefore, be 
wrong to conclude that the stock had anything 
to do with one more than the other, seeing that 
the latter behaved in the same way when on their 
own roots in the same garden. Not many writers 
have advocated own-root Roses more than I have; 
a still less number can point to examples now 
existing that were raised from cuttings 24 years 
ago. I therefore claim to know something about 
their value for the garden, and I say now, as I 
have said before, that own-root plants are, in 
the case of a majority of the varieties, the best; 
at the same time, I must allow that the ad¬ 
mittedly bad doers do not grow any better or 
live any longer on their own roots than when 
on the Manetti or any other stock. With regard 


to the enquiry by “Parsley” respeoting the 
treatment of his own-root plants that he refers 
to, it is very plain that they will be benefited 
if they are taken up and transplanted into good 
ground ; but I should say it would be wrong to 
split them np into two or three as suggested, 
and, exoept to shorten back any long roots, the 
leas root-pruning they have the better. 

_ J. 0. C. 

1990.— Potting and pruning Roses, 

dCC.—From the enquiry it appears that yon 
wish to take up Borne Roses from the open 
ground and pat them into pots. This is quite 
practicable, and the best time to do it is abont 
the last week of this month, October. It will 
be better to place the plants in rather small 
pots, in proportion to their size and strength at 
first, and to give them larger ones, if necessary, 
as soon as the first lot of flowers are over. For 
a compost for the roots use good turfy loam, 
some grit or sand, and one-eighth part crushed 
bones. Ram the soil down pretty firmly about 
the roots and give each pot a moderate soaking 
of water after the potting is oompleted. Do not 
prune until the end of the year, unless there are 
some long, straggling shoots. Place the plants 
in the frame and dose up to the glass as soon as 
they are potted, and let the lights be dosed for 
a month. During the winter keep the soil moist, 
but not continually wet, and give sufficient out¬ 
side protection to the glass to exdude sharp 
frost. Frost would not injure the growth or the 
roots of the Rosea, but if the ball of soil should 
get frozen through the earth will come away 
from the pot all round, and leave a cavity when 
the frost goes out. It is therefore better not 
to allow the frost to have the power of doing 
so, as amateurs do not always see the necessity of 
filling up this cavity, ana then all the water 
given afterwards would run down between the 
pot and the ball of soiL I cannot give you any 
precise instructions about pruning your plants, 
because I do not know their size or condition. I, 
however, advise you to prune the first year more 
with a view to get well-shapen plants than for 
obtaining flowers. Always keep the plants so 
that the tops nearly touch the glass, and do 
not crowd them. After the plants are pruned 
ventilate the frame freely in mild weather at all 
times. You will gain nothing by attempting to 
hurry on the growth in the spring by keeping 
the lights closed in favourable weather. Give 
the plants weak manure-water regularly as soon 
as they oommence to grow in the spring.— 
J. C. C. 

-If yon propose lifting Rosea of the 

Hybrid Perpetual or Bourbon sections, and the 
plants are fairly well ripened, yon could not pos¬ 
sibly have a better time to do so than the present. 
Lift them very carefully, and do not mind about 
their still having a few leaves upon them. The 
warmth of the autumn, together with the 
little foliage they may be carrying, will induoe 
fresh roots to form before winter sets in. Pot 
into good, strong, loamy soil, thoroughly well 
drain the pots, and Keep the plants well 
sprinkled, to avoid their wood becoming 
shrivelled. If yon put the lights of the pit over 
them during frosty weather, and take care not 
to have the roots of the plants wet at snob 
times, there will be no difficulty in flowering 
them well during April and Msy. The only 
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pruning they will require will be to dilt the 
growthis back to some si t inches from the main 
stems daring the latter part of January. Air 
most be given on all suitable days, and the 
plants should be kept in a nice uniform moisture, 
neither wet nor dry. I should not attempt to 
start the Roses before the end of February or 
middle of March, according to the season we 

g et next year. Tea-scented Roses would be 
etter if lifted some month or so later than the 
other two classes named, as they are still in full 
and vigorous growth ; otherwise they may have 
the same treatment as advised for Hybrid 
Perpetuals. If dark Roses are required, I 
should choose from among the H. Perpetuals; 
and also for such pink colours as La France and 
Baroness Rothschild. General Jaoqueminot 
and Fisher Holmes are the two finest dark-red 
coloured Roses for your purpose, and the two 
previously named kinds are grand as pinks when 
grown in a frame. For white, Boule de Neige, 
and for yellow, Francises Kruger, are both 
splendid sorts. Give the plants as much light 
as possible, but if hot and bright sun prevails 
when they are in full growth, a little shade dur¬ 
ing midday will be beneficial—P. U. 

1967.— Climbing yellow Rose for a green¬ 
house. —In similar situations nine oat of every ten per¬ 
sons would plant a MarSohal Kiel Rose. W. A. Richard- 
son Is now muoh planted under glass; it is not a yellow, 
more of an aprioot oolour.—E. H. 

-There are two grand yellow Roses that 

would suit “ Florence. 11 Marshal Niel and 
Mile. Henriette de Beauveau. The last-named 
is, comparatively speaking, a new variety, and 
most rank among our very best dear yellow 
Boses. I could not choose between these two, 
without knowing the time of year “ Florence ” 
would prefer to have flowers. If in early spring 
and all at onoe, then I should plant Mardohal 
Niel; but if wanted to flower more or less all 
the spring and summer, I should have no hesita¬ 
tion in planting the newer kind. W. A* Richard¬ 
son is a splendid Rose for indoor cultivation, but 
it cannot be correctly styled a yellow Rose, its 
colour being deep orange and apricot, and 
forming one of the prettiest combinations 
imaginable.—P. U. 

-Seeing that Marlohal Niel is such a 

general favourite, and that it possesses all the 
qualities required in this inquiry, it does seem 
strange that such a question should be put. If, 
however, the Marshal is not thought to be 
suitable, I should say the next best yellow for 
such a purpose is Safrano. When this Rose is 
planted in a good border, it is in flower the 
greater part of the year, and it is not so liable 
to mildew as some others.—J. G. C. 

1999.— Roses with hard centres.— If 
you have patience, and we get more sun-heat 
next season, your Roses will outgrow the defect 
of which you speak. Owing to being so recently 
planted, they have not had such a strong hold 
of the soil this season as they will have next. 
There is, therefore, every probability of the 
plants doing better next year. I may, however, 
mention that in some of the varieties of Hybrid 
Perpetuals the flowers are composed of so many 
petals that they do not open at all satisfactorily 
in damp weather and a low temperature. Queen 
of Queens is the worst in that respect that I am 
acquainted with. But the same thing often 
happens with Violet Bonyer, Her Majesty, La 
France, Merveille de Lyon, and many others. 
I am glad to see that you treat your plants so 
liberally with regard to spaoe.—J. C. C. 

- I should my the ohief oauae of these in your ooee 

woe over-manuring; the plant*. The wet season would also 
affect the more double varieties in the manner you 
desoribe. The Teas will flower all right next season, if 
not so unmercifully pruned as is too often the ooee with 
these most charming of B o ses.—P. U. 

2001 .— Making a Rose-garden. —You 
do not mention the locality, and yet ask if 
Roses will do well in your district; you 
“ puzzle ” others as well as yourself by such 
a query. As you describe your place, I am 
almost oertain Roses will do well, and having 
the shelter of a 10-feet wall on the north ana 
east sides, Teas will be quite happy as you 
propose treating them. I should advise climb¬ 
ing Tea-soentea and Noisette varieties being 

f lan ted upon the wall, if not already occupied. 

name a dozen of the best Roses for cutting 
from : General Jacqueminot (red), Fisher 
Holmes (dark-red), La France (pink), Prince C. 
de Rohan (dark-red), Boule de Neige (white), 
Gloire de Margot tin (red), all Hybrid Per-1 


pfltuals. The six best Teas and Noisettes are 
probably: Marie Van Houtte (yellow), Gloire 
de Dijon (buff), Madame Lambard (red and 
peach), Rubens (pale-flesh), Safrano (yellow- 
buff), Madame de Tartas (pink). Almost all 
Teas are grand for cutting from, and this list 
might be increased to fifty kinds easily.—P. U. 

1970.— Manures for Roses.— Replying 
to the first of “ Hampstead's " queries, there are 
many manures suitable for this flower besides 
rotten stable dung. The kind of manure used 
will greatly depend upon the soil you think of 
applying it to. For instance, coal-soot is a 
capital fertiliser for Roses when growing on stiff 
and cool ground, but it should not be used on 
sandy and light soils, it having suoh a heating 
and drying effeot. Bone-manure, especially in 
a dissolved state, is very good; also blood 
manure, fowl-droppings, &o.; but in using these 
you must bear in mind they are wonderfully 
powerful, and use them accordingly. Liquid 
manure is very beneficial to Roses while in full 
growth; I never apply it during winter, although 
I know some good growers who do do so. I prefer 
to keep my Rose-roots as sweet as possible during 
their dormant state. Respecting the manures 
sold in packets, I can recommend them if used 
as directed, but they certainly come rather dear 
compared to stable dung. Standen’s manure is 
one of the most genuine, and has been a long 
time in the market.— P. U. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

\ _ 

Conservatory. 

droops of Zonal Pelargoniums in the lightest parts of 
the house are very bright now, a mass of F. V. Raspail 
being especially serviceable. This variety does well 
planted out, either against a wall or, to form a bush, 
trained round a stout stake in the border. Suoh bushes 
may be trained as oones by driving three stout stakes 
in the border to form a triangle, and turning out a strong 
plant against each In spring, and train the growth over 
the stakes, keeping the flowers pioked off if required in 
winter, although this variety, planted in a bed of good 
soil, may be described as a perpetual bloomer. This 
variety will not be long in forming a pyramid 6 feet high, 
and the effect is very bright when the plants are in blos¬ 
som. Of course, the plants will be equally effective in 
large pots; but they will not grow so large in a short time 
as when the roots are unrestrioted. Another Pelargonium 
that may be treated in a similar way is the fast-growing 
Ivy-leaved Madame Grouses. This has no rival, I think, as 
a winter bloomer. This Is mainly due to its extreme free¬ 
dom of growth. Groups of well grown Oyolamens, double 
Primulas, early-flowering donations, Vallotas or Soar- 
borough Lilies, Ooronilin glonoa, Abutilons, sally-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, winter-flowering Heaths, &a, will 
make this house very gay now. Preparations must be 
made for a supply of forced flowers in winter by potting 
up a stook of the best flowering shrubs, including Lilacs, 
Asaleas, Rhododendrons, Deutxias, 8plr»os, Lily of the 
Valley, Solomon’s Seal, and all kinds of bulbs suitable for 
forcing. Gladioli potted early next month and brought 
on very gently will flower early in the spring, and be 
distinct and attractive. The night temperature of the 
ooaservatory, if plenty of flowers are required, should not 
fall below 60 degs. Air should be given at every favour¬ 
able opportunity. The oonservatory is often paved with 
York or some other kind of stone, whioh has to be 
whitened. These whitened floors are a great sou roe of 
dust, and if not carefully managed the leaves of the plants 
will soon be ooated over, and this will seriously affeot their 
health. There is nothing better or oheaper than orna¬ 
mental tiles for forming the paths in the oonservatory, 
and if they are wiped over occasionally with a mop or a 
damp doth, there need be no dust, nor yet any damp arise 
when the short days corns. Now that fires are lighted 
regularly the permanent plants in the borders, as well as 
those in pots, must have the condition of their toot* 
examined, and water given in sufficient quantities to 
thoroughly moisten the soil if they are dry. 

The Unheated Oonservatory 
should not he without Roses. Teas especially are suitable, 
and if the border* are well prepared at the beginning, the 
plants will last many years, and oontlnue to bloom pro¬ 
fusely for the greater part of the year. The only period 
when flowers oannot be gathered will be In the depth of 
winter, during the time of severs frost. The borders must 
either be naturally dry from the nature of the subsoil, or 
must be artificially drained by having porous material, 
suoh as stones or broken brioks plaoed in the bottom; but 
it does not always follow when a Rose-tree under glass is 
attacked with mildew that the roots are in a wet, oold 
soil. Extreme dryness will produce the same symptoms. 
Catherine Mermet and its white sport, The Bride, are 
beautiful planted out under glass. Then there are the Hon. 
Edith Gifford (white, tinted rose), Franoisoa Kruger (oopper- 
shaded yellow and rose), Isabella Sprunt, pretty in the 
bud state, very free; Madame Faloot (yellow), Madame 
Hosts (primro*e),May Rivers (yellow, full flower), Nlphetos, 
both the old variety and the newer ollmber are desirable— 
the latter can be trained under the roof; Perle dea Jar- 
dins is a splendid yellow Rose; Safrano (aprioot), pretty 
in the bud stats; Sunset (saffron), a very useful Rose of 
American origin; Reins Marie Henriette, free grower, 
flowers orlmoon-red, is of the Dijon raoe; Lamarque, 
very beautiful when planted in a oool-house; Online 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden Work" map be done from ten done to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equeOlg good 
result*. 
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fWestier; Morflohal Niel is even better in a oool-house 
than when in a forcing temperature; Ma Capudne (pop- 
pery-orange), fine for button-hole bouquets, and William 
Alien Riohardson are indispensable for the oool-house. It 
will be better to prepare the borders well, and then start 
with strong plants in pot*. Tea Roses from the open 
ground will be soaroe and dear this year in consequence of 
the last severe winter. Equal parts of turfy-loam and very 
old manure, with a goodish dash of fibry-peat, if it can be 
obtained, will grow Tea Roses to perfection under gloss. 
If the loam is heavy, add some ooaree sand to increase the 
porosity of the mass, though under glam, where the roots 
are inside and well under control, so muoh sand will not 
be required. Another raoe of plants that will be valuable 
in the unheated oonservatory are the Indian Rhododen¬ 
drons, including suoh fins kinds as Countess of Hadding¬ 
ton, Duohess of Sutherland, Gibeoni, Countess of Sefton, 
Edgworth!, 4c. These also should be planted out; but 
more peat should be mixed with the loam for these, and 
the loam should be free from lime in excessive quantity. 

Stove. 

If the roof is covered with creepers, some reduction of 
the growth will be desirable, especially in the case of 
plants which flower chiefly in summer. The weak shoots 
may be cut away from the Btephanotis. Bougainvilleas 
may also be thinned a little, and as muoh done in the way 
of reduction of foliage as possible, as even delicate foliage 
plants, suoh as Ferns, so., will require plenty of light, 
especially if the plants have to be used for indoor deoora¬ 
tion, either in the form of fronds or leafage for cutting, 
or as plants to fill vases, ho. The soft-wooded plants 
grown specially for winter flowering will now be opening 
their blossoms, and, if grown in small pots, weak liquid- 
manure will be serviceable. Pentas cornea, P. rosea, 
Plumbago rosea, Libonia floribunda, though not properly 
a stove plant, will improve in heat, and is often grown in 
the cool stove. Oonoclinium ianthemum is a very useful 
winter-flowering subjeot not so muoh grown as it deserves 
to be. It has large trusses of lavender coloured flowers in 
appearance, not unlike a monster Ageratum ; but it has a 
shrubby habit, and makes a neat specimen. Franoisoeas 
whioh have their growth well ripened will soon respond to 
the warmth of the stove. Gardenias also will soon be 
pushing up their buds, and every care should be taken 
before the flowers expand to free them from their principal 
enemy, the mealy-bug. Give less water to AUamandas 
whioh have done flowering to ripen their growth. 
Euoharis which have been rested, if plunged in bottom- 
heat, will soon throw up their flower-spikes. 

Window Gardening. 

Filling the window-boxes for winter will soon demand 
attention. The usual oouree is to fill with dwarf shrubs, 
suoh as Euonymiu, Aucubas, Retinosporas, Variegated 
Box, ha A good dosen would be Retinospora plumose, 
R. p. aurea, Ou press as Lawsoniana erect* vlridie, C. L. 
lutesoens, Junlpcrus ohinensis aurea, Thuja Ellwaugeriana. 
Thuja vervnnena, Thuja semperaureeoens, variegated 
Box. Auoube japonic*, Pemettya specioso, Berber!* 
Aquifollum. If several boxes have to be filled, I think 
they look better with one type of plant only in eaoh box. 
Say on* box is filled with the Cypress family, the plants to 
be all about the same size. Some of the neat trailing 
variegated Ivies might be planted along the front of the 
box. Another box might be filled with different forms of 
Auouba, including some with berries, the front to be filled 
in with small plants of Pemettya speoioea with berries, 
with a plant or two of Vlnoa elegantuaima to trail over it. 
One box might be famished with representative plants of 
the Box family, another with Euonymus, and so on. The 
intervening spaoes between the plants might be filled with 
bulbs in variety, suoh as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
ho. Veronicas and dwarf Chrysanthemums are still in and 
will continue to blossom till the frost cornea. Where 
shrubs are not oared for the boxes might be filled with 
spring-flowering plants. Strong plants of Arabia albida 
and albida variegat* along the front, filled in behind with 
Hyacinths and Tulips, would look pretty. Primroses, 
both the yellow species of the woods and the coloured 
hybrids, are oharming in early spring. Violas of sorts ore 
always effeotlve. Then there are annuals, suoh as 8llene 
impact*, Forget-me-nots, and dwarf Wallflowers: and 
so Mrs. Bln kins Pink, all beautiful either way. 

Outdoor Garden. 

As soon os the beauty of the bedding plants la over, and 
those plants required for stook are lifted and potted or 
boxed, it will be better to dear the beds and All in with 
bulbs and other early-flowering plants or dwarf ah rubs. 
Snowdrops especially should be got in early, if they are to 
flower well. The blue Squill (Soill* sibirioa), Crocuses, 
Winter Aoonites, and early-flowering Daffodils should be 
planted early in autumn. Hyacinths and Tulips will tak* 
no berm by s little delay. Winter Aconites are not 
adapted for bedding; they are more at home on some 
shelving bank in the shrubbery, where they will not be 
subjected to annual disturbances. Next to the bulbs the 
very beet dose of plants for spring bedding are the Vida* 
or Tufted Pansies. For edgings to large beds or to All 
beds of moderate else with one oolour they are unequalled. 
Daisies, Aubrietias, Arabia albida, and autumn - sown 
annuals are all useful for spring blooming. Some nursery¬ 
men make a speciality of small shrubs for winter bedding, 
and snob things as Retinosporas, Arbor-vitas, variegated 
Hdllee, Auouba japonioa, so., oan generally be purchased 
at a cheap rate. There it, therefore, no difficulty la. 
making the flower-beds pleasant to look upon, if one likes 
to incur tbs neoessary expense. New lawns oan be made 
now with advantage, as the turf soon gets established. 
The planting of evergreens and alterations in the forma¬ 
tion of lawns and pleasure grounds should be pushed for¬ 
ward before the days get abort. The suburban gardener 
has often a difficulty In getting good turf, and those who 
oan afford to wait a time will And it oheaper to prepare 
the ground during the winter, and sow Gr o ss seeds in 
Moron; but to obtain a good lawn within a reasonable 
time, the Qrose-seeds must be sown thlokly. Pinks, 
Carnations, and Pansies should now be planted, and the 
ahoioe varieties of Carnations and Piootees potted up, if 
It is intended to wiater them in oold frames. Give Car¬ 
nation and Pink-beds a good dressing of soot before plant¬ 
ing. The soil for Pansies should be riob, but nob too light 
Gloire de Dijon, Ls Frenoe, end other autumn-blooming 
Rosas ere still making a brave show. If the mildew attaoks 
the foliage, either dust over with block sulphur or use 
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some of the liquid preparations sold for the purpoee, the 
oblef ingredient in whioh ie sulphur. Remove tlee from 
budded Koeee. 

Fruit Garden. 

The principal work now will be gathering fruit and root- 
pruning over-luxuriant trees. The late eort* of Apples 
and Pears should be allowed to hang as long as possible. 
At any rate, they should not be gathered if it requires 
any force to detaoh them from the branches. As regsrds 
the keeping of the winter fruit, there ie no better way 
than storing in boxes, barrels, or shallow hampers, keep¬ 
ing the lids off till the damp which usually exudes from 
the skin of newly-gathered fruits has had time to 
evaporate. Prepare land for making new plantations of 
fruit-trees and bushes by trenching or double digging and 
manuring, if the land is poor; but young trees will not 
require much manure. 1 feel oonvincea that the None¬ 
such Paradise stock is the Apple stock of the future for 
email gardens. Trees of Euhlinville, Macks’ Codiin, Stir¬ 
ling Castle, and Peasgood's Nonesuch, planted a little more 
than a year ago, have with me borne heavy orops of the 
finest fruit—such, in fact, as but few orobard trees on the 
Crab stock could produce. These bush or pyramid trees on 
the Paradise do not make too much wood, so the bother of 
pruning either roots or branches is got rid of. Prepare 
the borders of new Peach-houses for planting as soon as 
the wood is ripe. If ibe natural soil i* suitable there is 
no necessity to ohsnge it. 1 planted two and a half years 
ago a dozen Peach and Neoiarine-treee in a new span- 
roofed house, 10 feet apart, and the trellis is now 
filled with bearing wood. Some of the trees bore this year 
from eight to twelve dosens of fruit each, and all the border 
making that was done was to trench up and deepen the 
natural soil. The beet early Peach Is, I think, Alexander ; 
but Waterloo in the same house ripened about the same 
time. Hale's Early comes in a little later, and Early York 
follows on in succession. To obtain a succession of Peaches 
from one house lasting several months, I should class the 
trees thus: Alexander, Waterloo, Hale’s Early, Early 
York, Royal Oeorge, Dyrnond, Orosee Mignonne, and 
Walburton Admirable. It ie an advantage in planting a 
new house, if well grown trees taken from a wail can be 
had, to partially fill the trellis at onoe, though the time 
required to fill the trellis on the extension system ie so 
abort that I should not care to pay an exorbitant price for 
such trees. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Take up Beet-root and Carrots, aod after drying store 
away for winter use. Partnipe bad better remain in the 
ground for the present. Tomatoes outside will require 
watching to prevent injury from frost. The fruits have 
swelled up well, though a good deal of the ripening will 
have to be done indoors. Still, a lot of useful fruit has 
been gathered. For winter bearing, where possible, the 
old plants which are strong and vigorous may be carried 
on through the winter, where a night temperature of 
56 dege oan be obtained; or, if preferred, young plants 
can be grown in pot* or boxes for an early supply. In this 
case, the seeds should have been sown, or the cuttings 
rooted, early in August, and will now have their first 
blossoms setting. Prelude ie a good winter variety. It ie 
a never failing setter. I think, after another season’s trial of 
various kinds, there is nothing better than a good stock of 
Sutton's Perfection. Conference ie a very free bearer, and 
the first kuoobes of fruits oome a good eixe ; but the fruits 
on the young wood—the second crop, so to speak—are 
rather too small, though they are very numerous. A little 
increase may be given to the night temperature of 
Cucumbers, it early fruits are wanted. The plants now 
should be strong, hardy, and vigorous, in order to paee 
through the short days with energy unimpaired. A little 
fresh, tweet compost eoattered over the borders as the 
roots work through will be a great help. Cut all Vege¬ 
table Marrows in anticipation of frost. Soarlet Runners 
also should be looked after to avoid Injury. Plant Cab¬ 
bages In sufficient number to ensure a full supply in spring. 
Brown Coe Lettuoes also should be got out in quantity to 
stand the winter. Beds of full grown Lettuoes must not 
be allowed to get badly frosen, as they soon decay If Injured 
by frost. 1 have often on oold nights oovered beds of 
full-grown Lettuces with the Brittany netting used for 
covering the wall trees in spring. This, of oourse, only 
meets a sudden emergenoy ; but where a good stock of 
dry Fern oan be had, a covering of this will keep Lettuoes 
safe and in good condition till the last one ie used. Dry 
leaves are a good substitute lor the Fern, If the latter is not 
available. Continue to make up MusHroom-beds, as there 
ie no reason to apprehend a glut of Mushrooms In winter. 

K. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The usual season for planting hardy ornamental trees 
and ehrube is now here again, and those who intend doing 
anything of the kind ought to make at least a commence¬ 
ment at onoe. In small towns and suburban districts, where 
only a moderate share of fresh air and light are received, 
anything of the kind may be os well, or better, done now 
than at any other time, but do not leave it too late ; Novem¬ 
ber and December planting mav be right enough in open 
country places, but not where there ie much smoke shout. 
Indeed, where this Is the case, as towards the oentr* of 
large towns, the inner suburbs of London, eto., it is, as a 
rule, better to defer such work until the spring, April 
being perhape the beet month. Suooees depends not only 
upon the planting being properly performed, but also to 
some extent upon the source from whence the trees or 
shrubs are procured. As a rule, it Is better to obtain them 
from a place in the immediate neighbourhood, or, at least, 
from a similar one, eo that they may have been aoolima- 
tised, so to epeak. Plants that have been raised In the sweet 
soil and pure atmosphere of the oountry, and suddenly 
transferred to perhape the heart of a smoky town, cannot 
be expected to thrive, and, as a matter of fact, It frequently 
takes them yean to reoover the change, even if they ever 
do. Far better get them in the neighbourhood, If possible, 
even though they may not wear eo healthy and flourishing 
an appearance. Continue to clear the beds and borden 
of exhausted annuals, bedding-plants, and so forth, and 
plant them with bulbs of various kinds ; some msy be filled 
with neat dwarf evergreen shrubs— Aucubae, Euonymus. 
Rhododendrons, and the like—for the winter, which will 
greatly help to avoid the bare appearanoe which is often 
then eo painful. A few bright coloured Chrysanthemums of 
the semi early-flowering kinds grown in pots are also very 
useful until severe frost setsi iw.^e they msy be-iplunged 
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among small shrubs, or anywhere In the borders, with 
good effect In suburban gardens muoh may be done by 
planting strong dumps of Pansies, Viola*, 8ilenee, 
Aubrkeuae, Alvssum, and other spring-flowering subjects 
now, either alone or to conjunction with bulbs, small 
ehrube, etc.; but somehow they do not thrive here as in 
pure oountry air, and, in very smoky districts, it is a 
perfect waste ol lime to trouble with tbem at all Toma¬ 
toes under glass will need heat now to ripen the fruit at 
all satisfactorily; if this oannot be afforded It Is better to 
cut the plants out, hanging the larger fruits In a warm 
kitchen to ripen, and utilising the smaller one* for pickles. 
The house may be filled with Chrysanthemums in pots, or 
with Christmas Roses for winter flowering, ohoice Auriculae, 
Carnations, and so forth. B. C. K. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 

Extract* from o garden diary from October 
10M to October llth. 

Laid down late Broccoli with heads to the north. The 
plant* have made strong, sappy growth, and the check of 
Ia> ing down will tend to harden them, and there will be 
less danger of Injury from frost. Lifted the last of the 
late Potatoes. Stored tbem in small “ clamps ” for the pre¬ 
sent. Gathered open-air Tomatoes. This work has, of 


earth up Celery. Replanted Box-edging that had got a 
little worn In plaoes in the kitchen garden. It is not 
always possible to keep people from walking too does to 
the Box, especially round corners, and Box will not live 
If trampled upon muoh. Potted up Mrs. Sioklna Pink for 
forcing. About 200 phots are grown in pots for early 
spring blooming. The cuttings taken from the forced 
plants early, and, rooted in heat, are planted out in 
spring and potted up into 6 inoh pots In autumn. 8uob 
plant* will carry several dozen blossoms in Maroh and 
April. Early in the season good blooms of Mrs. Slnkins 
are easily sold for from 6d. to 9d. per dozen Gathered 
Apples and Pears ; but no sort is gathered till the traits 
part easily from the stalk, and in the oase of such Peats 
as Marie Louise and Doyenne du Comic*, the trees are 
gone over more than onoe, taking only those fruits whioh 
are fit, and leaving the others for a few days longer. 
Cox's Orange Pippin Apple ie treated in a similar manner, 
as the season of use of ibis valuable dessert kind may be 
muoh lengthened by leaving the late ripening fruits to 
hang as long a* possible, and there is a considerable 
difference between the ripening of different Apples on the 
same tree. For the future this Apple will be grown with 
me only on the Paradise stook, and a plot of land ie In 
course of preparation to set out during the autumn 
several hundred plants of It. The earns principle will be 
adopted with several others of our beet Apples. Looked 
over the orchard to mark several old trees to be grabbed 
up when opportunity serves. 
Ac the eame time new rites 
have been eet out for a num¬ 
ber of fresh trees. The 
young trees will not be 
planted where the old ones 
have been standing for many 
yean. Cleared away a bed 
of shrubs to make a rite for 
extending the lawn-tennis 
ground. The ground will be 
made perfectly level, and as 
this will involve some earth 
moving, the earth will be 
used to raise a mound for a 
group of Cedan In another 
part of the lawn. Planted 
the small-leaved Ivy under 
trees where the Grace always 
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PLANTS. 


Lemoine's Hybrid Gladioli. (See pege 430.) 


GLADIOLI AND 
THEIR CULTURE. 
In crowing Gladioli for 
garden deooration, it is 
■imply necessary to 
select positions where 
they will present ths 
moat effective appear¬ 
anoe, and there prepare 
the soil for them. They 
have a fine appearanoe 
planted in clumps be¬ 
tween Dahlias, Holly¬ 
hocks, Phloxes, Roses, 
and other subjects of a 
similar character. They 
are also very effective 
planted in dumps alter¬ 
nately with Tritomas, 
and also associated with 
large masses of Cannas. 
They are likewise in 
every way suitable 
for intermixing with 
American plants, the 
dark foliage of whioh 
■hows off the richly- 
coloured flowers to good 
advantage. The posi¬ 
tions for them should be 
marked oat in the 


course, been going on for some time, as I make a point of 
gathering the fruits the moment they show signs of 
changing oolour. This allows the later fruits to swell up 
better. I have a great maoy Tomatoes outside, and this 
rntails great watchfulness and study of the weather. 
Cleared Tomatoes from a cool-house to make room for 
Cinerarias and other plants from oold frames. The greater 
part of the Chrysanthemums also have been placed under 
oover, a few of the later varieties only being left outside, 
as I want to keep them back as long as possible. Thinned 
the buds, as, whether I like it or not, there must be large 
blooms to meet the demand for rise, and without severe 
thinning these monster flower* cannot be obtained. The 
worst of it is the plants worked on this non-stopping 
principle get so lofty that low houses will not oontaln them. 
Moved Cyclamens to shelves in a warm greenhouse. Potted 
up more ehrube for forcing. These inolude Lilacs and 
other things which have been forced several years ago, 
and were then planted out in the reserve garden to rest 
and get strong. Splnea japonlca is one of the most useful 
plants for forcing. To have them in really good condition 
the strong roots must not be plnohed for pot room, as 
when this is the case neither the flowers nor foliage art* so 
fine, and it is next to impossible to keep them supplied 
with moisture unless the pots stand in water. I am using 
0-inch pots for the largest roots, and 5-lnch for the small 
ones. Market-growers keep these things in 5-inch or 
6^-lnch pots for the convenience of carriage, and they suit 
the hawkers, who will not have a plant in a larger pot than 
one 5 inches in diameter. Took advantage of a fine day to 


course of the autumn or winter, and two or three 
spadefuls of manure should be dug into each one 
of them. As a rule, the space for each dump of 
bulbs should be 18 inches in diameter, and the 
soil should be turned up to a depth of 18 inohes 
or *24 inches. March and April are the beat 
months in which to plant for garden decoration, 
as they are then at their best during August and 
the early part of September. Plant from three 
to six bulbs in each clump, and confine each 
group to a separate colour. They must be 
slaked in much the same manner as described 
below for those intended for show purposes, to 
prevent the wind from injuring them. 

For show.— In choosing a poaition for Gladioli 
where spikes for show are required, it is of the 
utmost importance that an open situation should 
be selected. There oan be no doubt that a deep, 
loamy soil, not too heavy in texture, is the most 
suitable for the production of spikes for show ; 
but by deep digging and liberal manuring very 
satisfactory results may be obtained in soils of 
even an uncongenial character. Early in autumn 
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the soil should be dressed liberally with manure 
from an old hot-bed. After it is spread regu¬ 
larly over the surface, trench the soil up to a 
depth of 2 feet, and leave the surface as rough 
as possible, so as to expose a large body of it to 
the direct action of the frosts and rains during 
the winter. This is of importance in the case 
of heavy soils, for it is very desirable that they 
should be thoroughly pulverised by the action 
of the weather. If this is done it will be in 
good condition for working in spring, and a 
pricking over with the fork will be sufficient to 
reduce the soil to a fine tilth, and, even in wet 
seasons, admit of the bulbs being planted without 
delay. . The planting of the bulbs should com¬ 
mence in March, ana be continued at intervals 
of a fortnight until Juhe. By this means a suc¬ 
cession of bloom will be obtained from the 
earliest moment at which show varieties may be 
had in flower until quite late in the season. If 
planted in beds, the rows should be 18 inches 
apart, and the beds must be 4 feet in width. 
Beds of this size will admit of one row being 
planted aown the centre, and a row on each 
side at a distance of 6 inches from the centre of 
the bed. As soon as the plants have made suffi¬ 
cient progress to require support stout sticks 
should be put to them. The top of each stake 
must not be higher than the first bloom, and the 
stem should have one tie only, and that a strong 
one of bast. After they are staked the surface 
of the bed should be covered to a uniform depth 
of 4 inches or 6 inches with partly-decayed 
manure. This dressing is of the greatest value, 
for it materially assists in keeping the soil cool 
and moist about the roots during hot weather. 
As soon as the plants show bloom liquid-manure 
in some form is most beneficial in promoting a 
full development of the flowers. For show, the 
spikes should be out when about two-thirds of 
the blooms are expanded, as the lower flowers 
are generally of a finer quality than those 
towards the top. There is now a fine selection 
of kinds of the gorgeous G. Gandavensis hybrids, 
made so familiar at our shows by Messrs. Kelway 
and others. The hybrids of M. Lemoine (see illus¬ 
tration, p. 429) between G. Gandavensis and G. ' 
purpureo-auratus, a Cape species, are very lovely 
and desirable in every way, being exceedingly 
hardy, and lasting a long time in beauty. A 
warm, deep soil and sheltered position are the 
most suitable for them. The dwarf early-flower¬ 
ing Gladioli of the Colvillei section are most 
valuable for cutting, and do well also in pots. 
Any good trade-grower’s list will furnish names 
of all the best kinds. Q t 


2003.—Treatment of Cyclamens from 
Greece. —These are hardy, and succeed well 
in the open garden. They are exceedingly 
beautiful when planted in rather dry positions, 
and will grow under trees where the Grass is 
thin and bare in places. There are large num¬ 
bers of them in flower at the present time in 
Kew Gardens, and they are quite a feature in 
the landscape. I have mentioned rather dry, 
sloping Grass banks as being a good place for 
them, as this seemed to be their position at 
Kew. . I planted half-a-hundred nice clumps of 
them in our rock garden, which is rather wet— 
indeed, very wet in places—with the result that 
none of them did very well, and many died. 
The corms retain their vitality for some time] 
although they do not start into growth. The 
Persian Cyclamen is the best for growing in the 
greenhouse; the plants produce very much 
larger, if not more beautiful, flowers. They 
have also longer stems, and, altogether, are the 
best and most useful of winter and early spring- 
flowering plants.—J. D. E. 


i976.-Border Carnations.— Old plan 

of Carnations taken up and replanted do not pa 
safely through very severe winters, and th< 
will not produce first-class flowers next yea 
The better plan is to layer the Carnation growtl 
early in August; take them up and replant the 
in September or the early days of Octobe 
They like rich, rather deep, porous loam, and 
wet districts it is better that the beds shou' 
be raised a little above the surface of tl 
ground.—J. D. E. 

1965.— Carnation * ‘ Florence. ” — Tl 

Carnation named Florence is not a winte 
flowering variety. It has buff-coloured flower 
and is fully double, and an excellent bord< 
variety. The old plants, if taken up ar 
potted, would not give very satisfactory result 
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Early rooted layers, if taken up and potted, 
might be kept in the greenhouse through the 
winter, to be forced in the spring in not too high 
a temperature. The flowers could then of course 
be produced much earlier than from out-of-doors 
plants.—J. D. E. 

1975.— Weak and thin turf.— From the 
information given, it appears that the soil of the 
lawn is either very poor or that it requires 
draining. But I am disposed to think that 
poverty of the soil is the cause of such weak 

f rowth. I advise you to give the lawn a good 
ressing of short, rotten manure early in No¬ 
vember, and let it lie on the surface, for the 
rain and worms to work it down about the roots 
of the Grass. In cases similar to this one I have 
given two applications during the winter, with 
very satisfactory results.—J. C. C. 

-Bone-meal, though exoellent, is rather slow in its 

action. One or two top-dressings of soot through the 
winter will be^ beneficial. It would be an advantage to 
have the mowing maohine set to cut half an-inch or bo 
higher than usual. Many suburban and other lawns are 
out too close to obtain a thick turf.—E. 11. 

Sweet-ecented Tobacco-plant. — This 
Nicotiana affinis grows and flowers freely in Edgbaston ; 
it is a perennial, but seems to do better here when raised 
each year in a hot-bed and planted out with the half-hardy 
annualB. Its large handsome leaves and beautiful sweet 
soented flowers are just now still in perfection.— Richmond 
Hill. 

- There was a discussion on this ques¬ 
tion in Gardening from about August to 
November, 1890; the evidence was contra¬ 
dictory and tended to show that in certain 


favoured localities the old plants out-of-doors 
survived, whereas in other localities, after mild 
winters, young plants came up in the spring from 
self-sown seeds of the preceding year. My own 
experience was of the latter kind, and, trusting 
to it, I took no trouble last year to preserve the 
old plants, and as the cold and damp of the long 
winter destroyed the vitality of the self-sown 
seed, I lost my Nicotiana affinis altogether. I 
therefore reiterate the advice which I gave (but 
did not act upon) in 1890 : Pot up your plants, 

and keep them indoors until next spring._ 

A. G. Butler. 

- The semi-tuberous roots of this fine and 

fragrant plant are certainly perennial. The 
tops—stems and leaves—are cut down annually 
by frost; but fresh growth is pushed up from 
the roots in the spring, unless the latter have 
been killed, as sometimes happens, by very 
severe frost. Young plants are, however, much 
the best, and are easily raised from seed. Sow 
this in February or March, in a hotbed or warm 
greenhouse, pricking the seedlings off, potting 
them on, and finally planting them out at the end 
of May in good rich soil; or the seed may be 
sown in a greenhouse in summer, wintering the 
plants in small pots, and planting them out 
early in May.—B. C. R. 

1864.—Ashphalting a garden walk. 

—Throw out the soil 6 inches deep and the 
required width, and place the edging stones or 
tiles in position ; then place 4 inches of broken 
clinkers, stones, or other hard “ metal ” in the 
trench. Make this firm and even, and slightly 
raised in the middle. On the top place 2 inches 
of prepared gas-tar and fine cinders (which can 


be had at the local gasworks). Make this level, 
and wash it down with a little tar applied with 
a brush, and finish off with a little fine sand, 
scattered evenly on the surface. This makes a 
first-rate walk, always free from weeds, and it 
can be used in all weathers. In after years a 
dressing of sand and tar will restore the walk 
should it then show signs of wear or look 
shabby. — W. W. Brlper. 

1902 —Manure for a town garden —The best 
manure for the garden in question is, I think, “soot and 
sewage,” and the quantity depends on the state at present 
of the ground. A five-shilling bag will go a long way, 
and help to produce some clean vegetables and fine flowers. 
—W. W. Brlpkr. 

1919 —Anemones in a border.— Anemones will 
not succeed where there is smoke—even in a little country 
town they will refuse to flourish—so they are not likely to 
do well in the neighbourhood of auy large town. The 
Japanese Anemones are an exception to this rule, and are 
now in full beauty in my garden.— Richmond Hill. 

1761.— Wireworms in turf.— If you could let 
poultry have access to the turf before it is stacked, they 
would soon scratch out and destroy the wireworms. Goo- 
lime will kill the wireworms, which will not live long in 
the turf after the roots are really dead.—G. S. S. 


FERNS. 

SAW FERNS (NEPHROLEPIS). 
These are called Saw Ferns from the serrated 
arrangement of their pinme. They include 
several very ornamental species and varieties, 
and possess a peculiar type of foliage, which they 
bear in greater profusion than any other class of 
Ferns. As regards dis¬ 
tribution, they are 
chiefly confined to the 
Tropics of both the 
New and Old Worlds, 
though one species has 
a much wider range, 
being found in both 
North India and New 
Zealand. The spores 
of some of the species 
produce plants freely, 
while those of others 
rarely germinate. They, 
however, all produce 
offsets from the nodes 
of the rhizomes, which 
afford a continual sup¬ 
ply. These rhizomes 
ought to remain at¬ 
tached to the parent 
plant until the offsets 
have formed roots and 
fronds, as the rhizomes 
of these Ferns never 
produce offsets after 
they are detached. A 
few of the species bear 
tubers similar to small Potatoes, which, when 
mature, send forth fronds, thus affording 
another mode of propagation. These Ferns have 
hair-like roots, and prefer a spongy soil free 
from lumps, such as a mixture of sandy peat, 
light loam, and leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
passed through a coarse sieve. Good drainage 
is essential, and they (the evergreen kinds, at 
least) should never be allowed to become dry, 
or they will shed their pinmc. They delight in 
a moist heat when growing, and require very 
little root room. The genus comprises ten 
acknowledged species and numerous varieties, 
which supply us with some of our most elegant 
stove Ferns ; the dwarfer kinds are eminently 
adapted for decorative purposes, and the larger- 
growing sorts make noble showy specimens. 
Those indicating the principal characteristics of 
the family, and best worth cultivation, will be 
found in the subjoined enumeration: Nephro- 
lepis acuta, which is known also as N. ensifolia, 
is a robust, erect-growing species, and the tallest 
of the series ; the fronds are from 2 feet to 5 feet 
in length, and from 6 inches to 12 inches in 
breadth at the widest part, tapering gradually 
to both extremities. This species thrives well 
in the shade, and if allowed surface room quickly 
forms a dense mass of green foliage. N. hirsu 
tula, a pleasing variety of this covered with a 
woolly tomentum, makes a more suitable pot 
plant than the type. The species itself is com¬ 
mon to the Tropics of both hemispheres. 

N. exaltata (here figured).—This, one of the 
most beautiful of the Saw Ferns, is connected by 
a series of intermediate links with N. acuta, 
from which it differs mainly in size, form, and 
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texture of its pinna. It is an erect-growing 
species, with fronds from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
length, and from 2 inches to 5 inches in breadth. 
One of the most distinct varieties of this species, 
N. Barteri, was discovered by Mr. Barter in the 
Niger Expedition. It has drooping fronds, 
with broaa, triangular, falcate pinna, which are 
bluish-green in colour, and frequently orna¬ 
mented with a row of white dots within the 
margin on the upper surface. This variety is 
ooniined to West Africa, but the type has the 
same distribution as N. acuta. N 1 . oordifolia: 
This is met more frequently in collections than 
any of the other species, probably owing to its 
prolific rhizomes. Its fronds grow from 1 foot 
to 3 feet in length, and from 1 inch to 2 inches 
in breadth; they are linear in outline, and taper 
abruptly towards each extremity. N. tuberosa, 
a variety of this species, differs from the type 
only in bearing tubers; the type and variety 
are cosmopolitan in the tropics. N. pectinate : 
This, at once the most delicate and beautiful of 
the genus, deserves to be more extensively cul¬ 
tivated than it is. In structure it resembles N. 
oordifolia ; but it is much smaller, and produces 
a greater abundance of foliage. Its fronds, 
which are of a uniform width throughout, and 
from about 12 inches to 18 inches in length, are 
not more than 1 inch in breadth ; they are fur¬ 
nished with from 50 to 60 pairs of pinnee of a 
light-green colour. It is one of the best for cut¬ 
ting, and makes an excellent basket-plant, its 
slender, dropping fronds and innumerable 
thread-like rhizomes producing a fine effect. It 
is a native of Tropical America. N. davallioides : 
In dimensions this resembles N. acuta, from 
which it is difficult to distinguish in a young 
state; but when both arrive at maturity, N. 
davallioides may be recognised by the dimorphic 
character of its fertile fronds. It is a Fern 
which has a majestic appearance in a mature 
state; it is one of the best for pot culture, and 
may be used for similar purposes as N. acuta. 
This species is a native of Java. The crested 
variety, named N. davallioides furc&ns, is most 
likely a sport of a variety of this species, as, 
apart from its abnormal character, it differs 
materially from the type in structure ; its fronds, 
which grow to a length of from 2 feet to 

3 feet, are lanceolate in outline, and are grace¬ 
fully arched. The whole plant is of a light 
shining green, and it grows luxuriantly. It is 
a valuable addition to our decorative Ferns, and 
one which should be in every collection. N. 
philippinensis : This is probably a geographical 
variety of N. oordifolia, but very distinot in 
character from that species. Its fronds, which 
rarely exceed 15 inches in length, are very rigid, 
and are furnished with numerous linear, oblong, 
dull, bluish-green pinme. A peculiarity of this 
Fern is a tendency of the upper pinme to point 
downwards, like the legs of compasses. It pro- 
duoes offsets freely, and is most suitable for 
small collections. It is a native of the Philip¬ 
pines. N. Duffi: This remarkable monstrosity 
is a sport of some unknown species. Those 
parts which aproach the normal state closely 
resemble N. trichomanoides, a species not in 
cultivation. It grows from 9 inches to 15 inches 
in height. It forms a compact and very orna¬ 
mental plant. It thrives best in a shallow pan, 
with the soil raised in the centre, and it requires 
full exposure to light. It is a native of Duke 
of York Island. N. pluma: This differs from 
all the preceding in being deciduous. It forms 
in the course of its growing season several 
roundish - oblong tubers, which, being of a 
watery character, require to be kept during the 
resting period, or they shrivel and lose their 
vitality. The fronds are linear, recurved, and 
very unequal in size, varying as much as from 
1 foot to 3 feet in length, and from 2 inches to 

4 inohes in breadth on the same plant. The 

shorter ones stand upright, while the longer ones 
have a flexuous raokis, and droop gracefully all 
round, a ciroumstance which gives the whole 
plant a feathery appearance. It seems to be 
quit4 at home planted either in the ends of 
hollow Fern-stems or in the crevices of walls ; 
it is, however, best adapted for hanging-baskets, 
where its many attractions can be seen to advan¬ 
tage. It is a native of Madagascar and Johanna 
Island. M 
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THB KITOHBN GARDEN. 

STORING ONIONS. 

The Onion crop has not been in such an 
unsatisfactory condition for many years past as 
it is this season. In the majority of cases a 
kind of fungoid growth attacked the tops long 
before the bulbs had time to grow to their 
normal size, while, in a few instances, the tops 
kept green and luxuriant when the bulbs should 
have been ready for harvesting. As I have had 
rather a wide range of observation during the 
past few weeks, it is very evident to me that 
the bulk of the Onions intended for winter 
keeping is very much smaller than usual. To 
add to this disaster, it is equally plain that the 
bulbs are not in good condition for keeping. 
Owing to their ripening prematurely they are 
not so firm as is desirable, particularly at the 
neck and base of the bulbs. As a matter of 
fact, there are serious indications that they will 
not keep sound any length of time, ana that 
nothing Dut careful storing of the crop will pre¬ 
vent the bulbs rotting rapidly during the 
early winter months. Tne most suitable 
position for keeping Onions through the 
winter at any time is a cool place, where 
they get plenty of light and air. A few 
degrees of frost will do them no harm. If 
such conditions are favourable in seasons 
when the crop has grown on its usual time, aud 
matured in the same way, it is much more 
likely to be so now the bulbs are not so sound 
or so well ripened. If the Onions must be laid 
out on shelves or a floor, the bulbs ought not to 



Deep Blood-red Onion. 


touch each other. But the best plan is to tie 
them up in ropes and hang them up in a cool, 
airy shed, where the air can play all round them. 
In my young days good gardeners used to lay 
their Onions on hurdles to ripen them before 
they were taken under cover. They understood 
how essential it was to get the bulbs thoroughly 
well ripened. The White and Brown Spanish 
and the Deep Blood-red Onion (here figured) are 
all excellent for storing. J. C. C. 


1989— Gas-llme in a kitchen garden, 

etc. —This material would be better not to be 
used at all, especially in the flower borders ; it is 
a deadly poison to all classes of plants, and com¬ 
paratively worthless either in gardens or fields. 
The only use it can be put to with advantage 
is to mix it up with the roots of Couch Grass or 
other noxious weeds to destroy them, when the 
heap of decayed material produced by the com¬ 
bination of weeds and gas-lime may be spread 
on the land. Gas-lime by itsdlf has no manurial 
properties worth speaking about, and mixing it 
with the manure was a grave error, for it 
destroys its manurial properties. It might be of 
some use to lighten olayey loam, but if a 
heavy dressing is dug or ploughed into the soil, 
no plants will grow on it for about six months 
afterwards.—J. D. E. 

1899. — Ououmber-pits. — Comparatively 
low structures are best for Cucumbers as a rule, a 
close, moist atmosphere being desirable, and the 
heating is also more economically performed than 
in the case of lofty houses. A height of 7 feet 
or 7 $ feet from floor to ridge will be found 
ample. Anything from 10 feet to 12 feet is a 
suitable width, and the width of the path may 
be 3 feet, as wide borders are not necessary. 
The “ fall” or pitch of the roof should be low. 


6 inches to the foot (= 18 inohes to the yard), or 
a “ pitch ” of 22$ degs. to 25 degs. being very 
suitable. Height from level of bed (inside) to 
eaves may be 2 feet, or even less if there are no 
side-lights or ventilators, but brick-work only. 
In the case of a span-roofed house 12 feet wide 
and 7 feet 6 inches from floor to ridge, this will 
give the height of the side walls, from floor to 
eaves-plate, about 4 feet 6 inches, which may be 
all brickwork, or brick with the upper foot or so 
of glass; but this total height may be reduced 
by sinking the path from 6 inohes to 1 foot, if 
preferred. A lean-to need not be more than 
9 feet or 10 feet wide, 3 feet high in front and 
8 feet or 9 feet at the back, if the path is sunk 
a foot, but if entirely on the level add another 
foot to both, For winter work a steeper pitch 
is advisable, 40 degB. not being too much, and 
for this purpose a lean-to, or three-quarter span 
is better than a full span-roofed house.—B. C. R. 

1893. -Grubs on Cabbages.—I think a dusting of 
lime will cure this evil, and will not burn the Cabbages, 
particularly if the operation is performed with small quan¬ 
tities and at intervals. If ground grubs are present, let the 
ohiokens in when the land is dear, and they will soon hunt 
fot and destroy the eggs of the insects, and otherwise do 
muoh good to the land.— W. W. Bslpsr. 

- I cannot do better in reply to this query 

than give the following quotation from the last 
number of Insect Life , a periodical published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture : 
“The popular prejudice against the use of a 
violent poison like Paris-green upon a kitchen 
vegetable like the Cabbage may be allayed by 
Professor C. P. Gillette’s statement to the effect 
that when the green is dusted from a bag in the 
proportion of one ounoe of the poison to 100 
ounces of flour, and just enough applied to each 
head to make a slight show of dust on the leaves, 
—say, for 28 heads of Cabbages one ounce of 
mixture—the worms will all be killed in the 
course of two or three days, while the average 
amount of poison in each head will be about one- 
seventh of a grain. Fully one half of this 
powder will fall on the outside leaves and on 
the ground, and thus an individual will have to 
eat about twenty-eight heads of cabbage in 
order to consume a poisonous dose of arsenic, 
even if the balance of the poison remained after 
cooking.” It is evident that considerable care 
should be exercised in the use of this material 
The using of the Paris-green and the flour should 
not be left for anyone to do, nor should anyone 
dust the plants unless they can be thoroughly 
depended on to use only the right amount.— 
G. S. S. 

1870.— Yellow spots on Oucumber- 
leaves.— These may arise from mildew, and 
if so, black sulphur in the syringing-water or 
dusted over the plants will check it; or if the 
temperature of the house is too low, spots of 
moisture lodging on the leaves and remaining 
there any length of time will, by destroying the 
tissues of the foliage, cause the leaves to become 
spotted in the way stated. But I am disposed to 
think the evil may be traced to mildew.— E. H. 


1958.— Sowing Gladiolus-seeds.— The 
best time to sow the seeds would be in the 
spring. I have raised thousands of plants from 
seed, and have always found that the plants 
flowered well the second year, producing spikes 
good enough for exhibition. My plan was to 
prepare a hot-bed in March, so that it was in 
a fit condition to receive the seed-pots about the 
first day in April. I sowed about sixty good 
seeds in a 7 -inch pot, and the pots were plunged 
to the rims in the hot-bed. The seeds, if good, 
vegetate freely in ten or twelve days, and the 
plants shoot up rapidly like a crop of young 
Wheat in a field. Admit air not too freely at 
first, but as it becomes warmer it may be quite 
freely admitted, and at the end of May the 
lights may be drawn off altogether. I used to 
allow the pots to remain where they were on the 
manure-bed after the box and lights were re¬ 
moved. About the end of September the leaves 
die down, and if the pots containing the «n*ll 
bulbs were left out a month longer, they would 
all start to grow ; so it is well to be watchful, 
and as soon as the leaves fade withhold water. 
When they are quite decayed turn the bulbs 
out, remove all the mould and leaves, and put 
the bulbs aside for the winter wrapped up in 
paper bags with dry sand. They should be planted 
out in lines a foot apart early in March. The 
bulbs will be from the size of Peas to Cob-nuts, 
and may be planted 4 inches apart in the rows. 
-J. D. E. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM PHILIPPENSE. 

Ik reply to “ M. Marjoribanks,” this Orchid goes 
tinder this designation, or C. Isevigatnm, which 
latter name was given it by Mr. Bateman, when 
it was first introduced by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea some six or seven-and-twenty yean ago. 
In those days I was in the midst of the Orchid 
trade, and I well remember that the prices asked 
for plants of it at that time were more in pounds 
than it can be purchased for in shillings now. It 
was originally found by Mr. John Veitch on the 
Island of Gurmares, one of the Philippine group, 
growing on the roots of Vanda Batemani, so 
that he really obtained two prizes at once, 
because it was the Vanda he was in search of. 
The Messrs. Veitch flowered it first in 1865, but 
it had been named some three years before by 
Reiohenbaoh, so that the name of lsevigatum, 
under which it first appeared in the Botanical 
Magazine, must stand only as a synonym. The 
flower sent by “ M. Marjoribanks *’ is an ordinary 
form of what appears to me to be a very pretty 
and oharming plant; the dorsal sepal is ovate, 
acute, and, in colour, white, streaked with 
broad lines of brownish-purple, the lower sepals 
being white, marked with bright, light-green. 
These sepals are some six inches long, pendulous, 
and with one or two corkscrew-like twists, yel¬ 
lowish-green at the base passing into brownish- 
purple ; the margin is fringed with black hairs, 
and having some black wart-like patches at the 
base; the pouch-like lip is yellowish, streaked 
with brown. It is a plant having a strong 
growth, with leaves about ten inches or a foot 
long, thick and leathery in texture, and with a 
very polished surface, which gave rise to its 
name of lajvigatum. The scape is some eighteen 
inches high, usually producing three flowers, 
and I do not think I have ever seen more than 
five; these are very bright and cheerful in 
appearance, and last long in beauty. It was 
considered a somewhat alow and difficult Orchid 
to manage in the early days of its coming amongst 
us, but since the plant has become more common 
it has conformed more readily to our treatment, 
or perhaps we have learned to treat it more 
reasonably. It comes from a very warm country, 
and it must always be kept In the warmest 
house with a moist atmosphere, and I have found 
it to thrive well in a mixture of good peat-fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss. It likes an abundance of 
air and light, and, being fond of moisture, it 
must have plenty of gooa drainage. The plant 
named C. Rcebeleni, and introduced by Mr. 
Sander of St. Albans, is placed by some authors 
as a variety of G. philippenae ; but still I think 
there is enough distinction to at any rate make 
it a good variety, and, moreover, I think it is a 
freer-growing plant, and upon this account I 
recommend my readers to get the form known as 
C. Rcebeleni, and they will have a good Orchid 
for a warm-house. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA LABIATA. 

I suppose *‘H. T. B.” bought some of those sold 
By Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, the week before last. 
He says he doubts it being true, because there 
appeared to be a great variety in the flowers 
drawn, and also in the plants. Well now, 
“H. T. B.,” I suppose, knows the true C. 
labiate of Lindley, the plant that gave rise to 
the genus Gattleya. It is a most lovely Orchid, 
and! should imagine the reason he expects to 
see the drawings of Mr. Sander all of one variety 
is because he knows only the one variety, and 
that the same one that was originally brought 
home here. Now, it is not at all reasonable to 
suppose that a Gattleya should exist in one 
place for so long a time without running into 
varieties. Why should not the typical plant 
have a white variety as well as the sub-species 
Mendeli, whioh has been called Blunti, or the 
plant known as Triance, which is known 
as Trianae alba? With the variations of the 
flowers, as a matter of oourse, the plants will 
have some distinctness in appearance, and those 
sold last week appeared to me to be of the true 
species ; but I will say more about this when I 
see the flowers, which will be next autumn, I 
suppose. I may say, in answer to the enquiries 
of “ M. R.,” I must give an unqualified denial 
to its being the summer C. labiata. This variety 
has obtained thespeoific nameof Gaskelliana, and 
there were far too many at the sale last Friday 


week who knew Gaskelliana for anyone to have 
tried to palm off that plant for the typical labiata, 
and in answer to “T. T.,” I may say that I am 
strongly of opinion that it is an entirely different 
plant that came last year into the same 
rooms under the name of C. Warooqueana, 
which is a beautiful Cattleya, but. not, in my 
opinion, equal to the true plant, which I think 
we now have, and we have much to thank Mr. 
Sander for in procuring it. We know but little 
of the trouble, care, and anxiety attending the 
finding of a plant, the locality of which is a 
matter of doubt—there is so little to start with. 
This Cattleya was said to have come from 
Brazil. Now this is a country large enough in 
itself to have oocupied a dozen men the whole of 
their natural lives to have thoroughly searched; 
but then the larger area of the whole of South 
America was thrown in, and the time and labour 
wasted and the money expended was simply 
enormous. It is all very well now to get the 
locality from Mr. Sander, and to go or to 
send out straight to the place, obtain some 
plants, and bring them home, which in these 
days of steam navigation is now very easily 
accomplished, but it was very different during 
the past seventy years that this plant has been 
known and diligently searched for and ever 
wanted by Orchid-growers at home; but now we 
have got it in quantity, and I hope the first 
striking variety will be named in honour of Mr. 
Sander, as some compliment to the untiring 
energy displayed by him in adding this Gattleya 
to the many fine things which now may be said 
to adorn everyone’s Orchid-house. 

Matt. Bramble. 


HOUSH * WINDOW GARDENING. 

ROSES FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 

By many people it is thought that Roses do not 
make good window plants, and this, perhaps, 
may aocount for their being somewhat scantily 
grown as such. True, many of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Tea-scented Roses flourish the best 
in the open air or in the greenhouse, they being 
scarcely adapted for growing in the vitiated air 
of rooms, but such cannot be said of all kinds of 
Roses. Occasionally a fine specimen of the old 
Ghina Rose may be seen covered with bloom in 
a cottage window, and a very beautiful object it 
is. If properly managed it is rarely without a 
few flowers from early summer until late in the 
autumn, and not unfrequently a healthy plant 
will put forth a few weloome flowers during the 
winter, if kept in the window of a warm room. 
The beat for window culture, however, are the 

Fairy Roses, which constitute a most beau¬ 
tiful and interesting class of plants. These are 
eminently adapted for the purpose, and they 
should be muon more extensively grown than is 
at present the case. It seems strange that such 
charming little plants should remain in obscurity 
as these do, for they are very sparingly grown, 
and still less frequently seen, particularly in 
amateurs’ greenhouses or in window gardens. 
For years I have taken a special interest in 
window gardening, but during the whole of my 
experience I have only come across one instance 
in which Fairy Roses were grown as window 
plants. In this case they flourished amazingly, 
and were the admiration of all who saw them. 
The plants are dwarf in growth, rarely exceeding 
a foot in height, and have a natural tendency to 
make neat little bushes. They bloom principally 
during the summer, and produce very small, but 
sweet-scented, blooms. There are, I believe, 
about four varieties in cultivation—namely. 
Fairy (pale-rose), alba (white), White Pet 
(white), and rubra (crimson). Unfortunately, 
however, very few nurserymen grow Fairy 
RoseB to any extent, and it is rather a difficult 
matter to obtain them. As regards their culture, 
that, notwithstanding their rather delicate con¬ 
stitution, is a comparatively easy matter. They 
do best in 5-inoh or 6-inch pots, and in a com¬ 
post of sandy loam and decayed cow-manure. 
Repotting should be done in August after flower¬ 
ing, and the plants then stood on ashes in a sunny 
position outdoors, where they may remain until 
the first or second week in October, when return 
to the window. In February cut back the 
shoots that were made the previous year to 
within 2 inches or 3 inches of their base, and then 
encourage them to make as much new growth as 
possible. If this can be accomplished success 
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fully the result will be a mass of tiny, fragrant 
blooms. Liquid-manure may be given with 
advantage just as the buds are showing. Those 
who cannot obtain the Fairy Roses will find the 

Polyantha Roses very similar in character, 
and their bloom an excellent substitute. Most 
of these are dwarf in growth, and make charm¬ 
ing window plants, especially when laden with 
blooms. The flowers, like those of the Fairy 
Roses, are very small, but produced in clusters 
and in great quantities. There are several 
varieties of them that might advantageously be 
used for window decoration, and few are more 
suited for the purpose than minutifoiia alba. 
This variety produces sweetly-pretty white 
minute Daisy-like double blooms, which last for 
a long time in perfection. Mignonette, a very 
pale-rose, or pink, is another useful kind, and 
so is Anne Marie de Mon travel, pure-white, 
and verv free. Golden Fairy is a most 
profuse bloomer, and the flowers being of 
a buff colour, form a pleasing contrast 
to other varieties. Little Dot (soft-pink), too, 
is well worth growing, and so are Perle d’Or 
(nankeen yellow), and Paquerette (pure-white). 
They all require similar treatment to that de¬ 
tailed above, as also do the 

China Roses, some of which, as has been said, 
are likewise adapted for growing in windows. A 
comparatively new variety, named Red Pet, is a 
charming little Rose, with small dark-crimson 
flowers, and as a companion to it Little Pet, a 
miniature double white kind, may be grown. 
The old Crimson China, or sanguinea, is also 
well worth growing in pots for window decora¬ 
tion. _ a 

19&5 -Climber for the front of a house.— 
Veitob’s variety of the Virginian Creeper is very pretty on 
the front of a house, and some of the variegated Ivies are 

117 effective. If dinging is a necessity, the choice must 

i between the two.—E. U. 

1952. — Lemon-scented Verbena. — 
This plant is quite hardy on a sheltered border 
if a good mound of ashes is placed round the 
collar. A severe frost will cut it down to the ashes, 
but it will break up again all the stronger when 
the spring comes round. It is too late now to 
strike cuttings. The young shoots, getting a 
little bit firm, will root in summer under a band- 
light, and the ripened wood, put in just before 
growth begins in spring, will strike when re¬ 
quired in quantity. The ripe wood, after the 
leaves fall, makes the best cuttings. The cut¬ 
tings must, of oourse, be rooted under glass, 
or they will strike in a window.—E. H. 

2006.— White Clematis and Rose, Ac., 
near the sea.— Yes, all of the above will do 
fairly well where you suggest, for I presume 
you mean the Clematis Flammnla, not such 
tender varieties as Otto Froebel, Ac. Mahonias 
do wonderfully well by the seaside, and deserve 
almost as extensive planting at the Euonymns. 
Gloire de Dijon is the only variety of Rose yon 
name that would be likely to do well when so 
fully exposed to the wind, and this would often 
be muoh battered about.—P. U. 

-All the subjects you mention will do 

admirably by the sea in the kind of soil yon 
describe, but they will require a good bit of 
attention at first to train their growth. Yon 
must give the Roses plenty of headway, espe¬ 
cially Climbing Devoniensis, for they will grow 
rapidly in such an aspect. The M&honia (Ber¬ 
ber is) will do well if the salt spray does not 
reach the foliage.—J. C. G. 

1880.— Button -hole and bouqnet 
greenery. —Of greenhouse plant* for this 
purpose one of the finest of all is Asparagus 
plumosns. If this is planted out in a rather 
warm house, and trained on wires or strings, 
one can “cut and come again” at it at will 
while the foliage is even more graceful than that 
of Adiantinm cuneatnm, and vastly better when 
cut. Other'good Ferns for cuttingare Adiantum 
gracillimum, and A. sethiopicum, Pteria tremnla, 
and Nephrolepis exaltata. The Oak-leaved, 
Pbeasant'a-foot, and others of the scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums are also very useful, as well 
as fragrant, and so is the broad-leaved Myrtle. 
Plenty of Spinea japonic®, and S. palmata 
should also be grown, both in pots and the open 
ground. In the open air Th&lictrum adianti- 
folium is one of the best things to grow, and 
with a good bed of the Black Maiden-hair 
Spleen wort (Asplenium Adian turn-nigrum), and 
perhaps a few other hardy Ferns, will meet all 
I requirements. —B. G. R. 

Original from 
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TRHB8 ft SHRUBS. 

VARIETIES OF LAURELS. 

Among the different forms of common Laurel 
the first place must be assigned to the variety 
called rotundifolia (see illustration on page 434), 
a name, however, which is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, as the leaves are by no means round, but 
■till rather broader in proportion to their length 
than those of the ordinary kind, from which it 
also differs in the old plant being shorter and 
more sturdy in growth, of a deeper green-tint, 
and, what is far more valuable than all, it is much 
hardier than the type. Where small or medium- 
sized evergreen shrubs are in request for furnish¬ 
ing purposes in winter, either in pots or tubs for 
balconies and such-like places, or to assist in 
clothing what would be otherwise bare spots in 
the winter season, this Laurel is 
especially valuuhle, as it will strike 
root without difficulty in the open 
ground, and if pinched in once or 
twice in the earlier stages, the 
young plants quick y form dwarf 
bushes that retain their deep-green 
colour throughout the winter, and 
even if any perish from continual 
shifting, others are soon grown on to 
take their places. Another hardy 
variety is the 

Caucasian Laurel, which is 
sturdier in growth, and has deeper 
green leaves of a thicker texture 
than those of the common kind. It 
is a good free-growing variety, and 
forms a dense bush of more regular 
outline than the common Laurel. A 
third that almost ranks in hardiness 
with the two just mentioned is the 
Colchic Laurel, a kind which differs 
widely from any of the others. 

While the branches of the common 
Laurel frequently elongate till they 
take a downward direction, owing 
to the weight of the foliage, in this 
variety that character is much less 
prominent; as a rule, its branches 
are shorter, and grow frequently 
almost horizontal, so that they are 
often disposed tier upon tier. The 
leaves are thinner in texture and of 
a paler hue, especially on the under¬ 
sides, than those of the commou 
Laurel, and, in point of floriferoua- 
ness, it surpasses all others—so 
freely, indeed, are the blossoms pro¬ 
duced, that, apart from any other 
consideration, it forms a handsome 
flowering shrub. Cuttings of this 
kind do not root so readily as those 
of the other, with the exception of 
the broad-leaved or 

Versailles Laurel, which, like 
the Colchic, is slow as regards tho 
formation of roots. The broad- 
leaved kind, a very fine variety, has 
bold, showy foliage of a deep-green 
hue; but, unfortunately, it is ten¬ 
der, and suffers during a very severe 
winter. The above constitute the 
most valuable kinds from a plant¬ 
ing point of view, but there are 
still a few distinct forms interest¬ 
ing to the collector. In camellia.*- 
folia the leaves on the upper¬ 
most shoots are of unusual sub- 
stanee, deep-green, and peculiarly curled, in the 
way of some Camellias. This forms a low, 
dense bush, as does also the next—viz., parvi- 
folia, a little, miserable-looking shrub, as a rule, 
and even when healthy of a stunted and by no 
means attractive appearance. In augustifolia 
the leaves are narrow and seldom healthy look¬ 
ing. Both the gold and silver variegated forms 
are very pretty when young, especially if struck 
under glass; but when planted out under the 
same conditions as other shrubs, as a rule, the 
variegated portion is overmastered by the green. 

_T. 

1903.— Rhododendrons, etc., for a 
nearly SUnleBS spot. —Nothing better ; 
choose common sorts or hybrid seedlings. Other 
good evergreen shrubs for such a position are 
Berberis Aquifolium, Common Box, Euonymus 
japonic us (green), Hypericum calycinum, etc. 


Tree Ivies. The Snowberry-tree (Symphori- 
carpus) also does well in the shade, and common 
Lilacs not at all badly.—B. C. R. 

2023.— Laurels with holes in the 
leaves. —With regard to the holes and notches 
in Laurel-leaves, “ C. C. M.” may be interested 
to know that I have oftened observed bees bit¬ 
ing the pieces out and carrying them away, pre¬ 
sumably to line their nests with. Last year I 
was much puzzled to find out what was cutting 
similar pieces out of the “Geranium” petals in 
the greenhouse, and then I discovered that the 
bees were at work again, and that they carried the 
pieces to their nest, which was in an old lock of 
a door.—E. L. M. C. 

1962. — Pasalflora Constance Elliott. — This 

Passion-flower, like Passion flowers generally, blooms on 
the young wood of the same season. It. mav he transplanted 
in October, but If the plants are large, the young shoots 


Oca Readers' Illustrations : Laurel near an old stone porch st Adderbury, 
Oxon. Engraved for Uardkxino Illustrated from a photograph sent by 
Mr. Claude W. Wyatt. 


Oval-leaved Privets, 
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should be cut baok first, 
planting.—E. U. 

1977. — Trimming a Thorn-hedge.— The Thorn- 
hedge may be trimmed or outdown in January or February, 
lost before the sap rises. Plant a row of Privet along the 
base of the hedge to mix with the new growth of the 
Thorua—K. H. 


1957.— Measuring a garden.— The area 
of your garden is 29 square poles, 13 square 
yards, and 6 square feet. The calculation is 
made as follows : Multiply the length by the 
breadth. 93 multiplied by SC is 7998, the num¬ 
ber of square feet in your garden ; divide this 
number by 9 (the number of square feet in a 
square yard); this gives 888 (the number of 
square yards) and G square feet over; divide 
888 by 301 (the number of square yards in a 
pole), and the result is the number of square 
poles given, which is 29, and 13 yards over.— 
0. S. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1925. —Unheal thy Chrysanthemums. 

—“ Puzzled One’s ” plants appear to be in a 
very bad way. They have no doubt an attack 
of mildew, which is rather bad in some districts 
owing to such a continuance of cold wet 
weather. Mildew first makes its appearance in 
small round specks, generally on the upper sur¬ 
face of the leaves, and if not checked grows 
into blotches, in the end covering the leaves 
entirely, making them look as if they had been 
dusted with flour. The best remedy during the 
earlier stages of the growth of this fungus is 
flowers of sulphur, dosted over the parts 
affected; but in the present case much more 
drastic means must be employed to kill the 
spores entirely, or the present season’s crop of 
flowers will be a poor one. Place 2 lb. of sul¬ 
phur and the same quantity of liino, 
which has not previously been 
slaked, in ten quarts of soft water, 
and boil for twenty minutes; or half 
the quantity will of course suffice 
for a smaller number of plants, boil¬ 
ing it the same time. To four gallons 
of clear cold water add two wine 
glassfuls of the mixture. With this 
thoroughly syringe the plants all 
over, laying them on their sides, so 
that the undersides of the leaves will 
be thoroughly wetted. This is diffi¬ 
cult to accomplish when the plants 
are stood upright. A slight discolor¬ 
ation of the foliage may result from 
the use of the mixture, but two or 
three vigorous Byringings in a week’s 
time afterwards will effectually 
cleanse them of this, and do no harm 
to the leaves whatever. The plants 
must not be syringed any more this 
season with clear water, os has been 
done ; the soil in the pots must be 
kept moist or the flower-buds will 
not swell to their full size. The 
plants must not be so arranged that 
cold draughts of air blow over them ; 
although Chrysanthemums are air- 
loving plants, they cannot withstand 
a direct draught during cold weather 
with impunity. Air should be given 
in quantity, but do not open the top 
and bottom ventilators along with the 
doors also at the same time. If the 
house is fitted with hot-water pipes 
they should be made warm for several 
days together, so that the air inside 
the house will be maintained in a 
buoyant condition. While the hot- 
water pipes are warm the top venti¬ 
lators of the house should be kept 
open day and night, and when the 
weather is not cold or windy the bot¬ 
tom lights may be opened a little at 
the same time.—E. M. 

1922.— Disbudding Chrysan¬ 
themums. — “ H.” has made a 
mistake in not "taking” the buds 
which formed at the points of the 
shoots where they made their second 
natural break, as he says they did. 
If he had examined the plants closely 
at the time he would have found 
the small buds in the points of the 
shoots. No plant can make addi¬ 
tional shoots naturally direct 
from the point of growth with¬ 
out showing a flower-bud. The second break is 
what is termed the crown-bud. As a rule. 
Chrysanthemum-plants break into additional 
shoots twice, but they form buds three times— 
viz., at the first break, which is generally during 
May, again in August, or early in September, 
and, lastly, the terminal buds, generally toward 
the end of the month. Sometmes a plant will 
show a bud in July ; this is caused by a too 
quick maturation of the wood during the earlier 
stages of growth, and can only be regarded as a 
freak, ana in any caae the flower-buds formed 
at that time are quite worthless, and ought to 
be promptly removed. There is no particular 
variety which is prone to premature bud forma¬ 
tion.— E. Molynkux. 

1924. — Chrysanthemums setting 
their buds, etc.— Many plants are late this 
year in setting their buds, as, owing to the cold, 
sunless summer, the growth has been made under 
adverse conditions. The wood in these late plants 
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ifl anything bat in a matured state, and, conse¬ 
quently, the setting of the bads is backward. 
There is no reason whatever to say the plants 
Will not set their bads after being brought into 
the house. In the case of late-flowering sorts 
many plants are pat inside earlier with a view 
to hastening on the bud formation when these 
sorts are required in bloom on a partic ular day. 
I should not like to say that plants which have 
not already set their bads will give blooms by, 
say, the middle of November, but they should 
provide serviceable flowers at Christmas, often 
more useful then than in the ordinary season. 
Old roots will succeed a second year if the soil 
is shaken away and the roots reduced so that 
the plants will grow again in 7-inoh pots ; this 
treatment gives renewed vigour to the plants 
by providing new roots. As cuttings are 
generally so freely produoed it is unwise to 
grow the old roots a second time. The flowers 
must of necessity be smaller on these than on 
plants grown from cuttings. I make it a rule to 
raise a new stock every year.—E. Molyneux. 

—— You need not fear about your plants not 
setting their buds before housing them if the 
wood is thoroughly well ripened. Last year, out 
of 100 plants I had, the majority of them had not 
set their buds when I took them under cover in 
the middle of October. They all flowered well. 
The two late varieties—Meg Merrilies and Ralph 
Brocklebank—did not Bet for quite a month after 
being taken inside; the former flowered in Feb¬ 
ruary and the latter in the middle of January. 
There is not much good keeping the plants a 
second year. You might plant them at the foot of 
a warm wall, but I scarcely think you would get 
them to flower before the frosts set in, unless you 
have plants of the early varieties. The flowers 
wouldf be a fair size if you fed the plants well. 
Plants from cuttings are far more satisfactory 
than growing the old ones on.—J. Q. W., 
Aberlour, N.B. 


1782.—Outdoor Ohryfl a-nthemn yyiB,— 
The early-flowering raoe of Chrysanthemums 
are the best for giving an outdoor display, 
although they do not flower at the time, perhaps, 
when required—November, the general Chrysan¬ 
themum season. If these latter are wished for 
a good display may be had if a spare wall is at 
command. Success can be absolutely secured 
if this convenience is available, and a wide 
range of varieties can be so cultivated. There 
is nothing so good for this purpose as the old 
roots which flowered last year in pots. Put out 
the plants in April, removing a part of the old 
soil and roots, so that they will the more 
readily run into the new soil. If a spaoe 
of a yard between each is allowed, the 
shoots can be trained in fan shape, thus 
covering the whole spaoe easily, as old roots 
throw up so many more sucker-like growths 
than do cuttings of the current year. Varieties 
of the reflexed type are best for outdoor culture, 
as, owing to the formation of the florets, the 
water runs off them, and does not collect among 
the petals, as it does in the case of incurved 
sorts. Single and Pompone varieties are good 
for wall culture also. For border growth Mme. 
Desgrange and its yellow sport, G. Wermig, are 
about the best, and especially so when growing 
m a mass.—E. Molyneux. 


1862.—Shoots on late Ohryaanthe 
mums.— “ Hornsey Amateur ” should lose n 
time in removing the young shoots at the botton 
of his plants, as they only rob the main branche 
of some strength, which would be better utilise* 
m developing the flower buds. After the presen 
removal of young shoots there would be plerifr 
of time for others to grow to provide cutting 
for next season’s plants before they are require* 
during January, say. Even if those which ar 
now showing were allowed to grow on with i 
view to give early cuttings, they would be s< 
weakened by being overgrown with the leave 
from the present plants that they would b 
useless for the purpose.— E. Molyneux. 


i960--Manure from Muahroomb 
Tor DUlDa It is excellent for this purpose, 
it should be taken out of the beds and be laid 
a heap out-of-doors for some time before using 
When the beds are being emptied, some of 
manure will be found to be decayed and rott 
and other parts of it very muoh dried up, o 
taining scarcely any moisture; mixing it up 
a heap and exposing it to the weather oao 
tne whole mass to deoay.—J. D. E. 


FRUIT. 

ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 
Every practical fruit-grower knows the value 
of root-pruning in the case of strong-growing 
trees, but the operation is somewhat puzzling to 
amateurs. The latter are inclined to look upon 
root-pruning with diffidence, and not a few of 
them would rather run the risk of getting merely 
chance crops of fruit than to root-prune their 
trees. A case in point came under my notioe a 
year or so ago, and it may, for the benefit of 
others, be worth recording. An amateur friend 
residing in Lincolnshire possessed a garden well 
stocked with Apple and Fear-trees, varying in 
age from five to fifteen years. The trees made 
splendid growth every year, but produced no 
fruit. My friend could not understand it, and 
whilst visiting him during the autumn of 1889 
he solicited my opinion. This I readily gave, 
and advised him to root-prune his trees, explain¬ 
ing at the same time how it should be done. He 
stood aghast, wondering whether I was really in 
earnest or not. However, after much persuasion, 
he consented to let me root-prune two or three 
trees for him, and the result is a magnificent 
orop of fruit this year on those trees whioh were 
root-pruned, while the others are barren, so far 
as fruit is concerned. My friend has decided to 



The oral-leaved Laurel (Census Israreocensus var. 
rotundifoUa). (See page 483.) 


root-prune his other trees this autumn, and it 
would be well if other amateurs with unfruitful 
trees will oondescend to do likewise. That 
root-pruning, when judioiously performed, 
induces fruitfulness is well known, and every¬ 
one who possesses vigorous growing, but 
unfruitful trees, should treat them thus during 
the next few weeks. 

October and November are the two beet 
months in the whole year to root-prune fruit- 
trees, although it is frequently done earlier in 
the season by professional growers. The object 
of this is to induce the formation of voung 
fibrous roots before winter sets in, but I ques¬ 
tion whether much is gained by so doing. It is 
obvious that if fruit-trees are root-pruned when 
in full foliage they receive a severe check, and 
one from which they invariably do not reoover 
for two or three years. I would warn the inex¬ 
perienced then against early root-pruning, but as 
has been hinted, it may be done with perfect safety 
daring October or November. The object of root- 
pruning, it may be pointed out by the way, is to 
check a too vigorous growth, and to promote 
fertility by inducing the formation of fruit-buds. 
Root-pruning is 

A VERY simple process, but it should be done 
in a judicious manner to ensure suooess. Some 
gardeners adopt a rough-and-ready method of 
root-pruning their fruit-trees—namely, by cut¬ 
ting off all the roots within a certain die tanoe of 


the stems with a spade. This practice, how¬ 
ever, is not to be recommended, and particu¬ 
larly when the trees to be operated upon are of 
any value. The proper way to root-prune is to 
commence to dig a trench around tne tree at, 
say, 4 feet or 5 feet from the stem. Make the 
trench about 18 inches wide, and the same, or 
more, in depth, and then begin to gradually 
work away the soil from the ball, which will be 
left after making the trench, until the »»M'n 
roots are found. Do not chop these off with a 
spade, as is often done, but rather shorten them 
with a sharp knife. The long, straight, fibrous 
roots may be shortened back to within 2 feet of 
the stem, but those with a little fibre on them 
will not require cutting back quite so much, 
while the small, matted roots will not need the 
knife at all; take all care that is possible of the 
latter. Be sure and sever the tap-roots or those 
which go straight down into the ground. This 
is most important, and to do it properly the soil 
must be completely excavated from beneath the 
ball of earth that is retained around the stem of 
the tree. Trees less than ten years old are not 
so difficult to root-prune as large ones, and in 
the case of the latter it is advisable to do only 
one-half each year—that is, root-prune one 
side of the tree this year and the other one the 
next. 

After the roots are cut the soil should be 
replaced, putting a little fresh loam close to the 
severed parts, and this will induce fibrous roots 
to form quickly. Then fill in with the ordinary 
soil and tread firmly. Avoid the use of ma¬ 
nures other than placing a mulching on the sur¬ 
face of the soil. Trees that have been hitherto 
unprofitable will, if treated as above, almost 
invariably bear a good arop of fruit the next 
and the following years. C. 


1971.—Orchard-robbing. —The best way 
to stop orchard-robbing is to employ someone to 
watch till one of the depredators is caught, and 
then take him before the magistrates. That 
will stop it. Man-traps are very large steel 
traps, fashioned on the same principle as rat or 
rabbit-traps, only much larger, and when trodden 
upon the serrated jaws of die trap spring up and 
fasten round the leg of the trespasser. I should 
question if these are used now. In my young 
days it was very common to see notice-boards 
round a gentleman's demesne in country places, 
with the legend, “ Man-traps and spring-guns 
are set on these premises, but that did not 
prevent poaching.—E. H. 

-There is a device called a “ man-trap,' 

but it is illegal to use it. The most satis¬ 
factory way is to watch and get hold of the 
culprits. If they are summoned, and obtain an 
adequate sentenoe at the hands of the magis¬ 
trates, this will more effectually prevent the 
depredations of the thieves than any other 
method of procedure. A dog left to run loose 
in the orchard, or even tied up, is useful.— 
J. D. E. 

-I do not know of a better plan for pre¬ 
venting an orchard being robbed than keeping a 
watchful eye over it, especially on moonlight 
nights. There is no question but that the man- 
traps are serviceable, for they are the most 
ghastly-looking implements of torture I ever 
beheld ; but I nave been told by a gentleman, 
whose opinion on such matters I respect, that it 
is illegal to set those traps, even on one’s own 
property. Perhaps this correspondent will 
endeavour to find out whether this is so or not? 
—J. C. 0. 

1949.— Plums and Peaches for a wait 
If an early Peach is wanted, plant Hales’Early; 
if a mid-season variety plant, Dymond. Both are 
as good as can be had. As regards Plums for 
dessert there is nothing better than Green Gage, 
though it is sometimes late in coming into bear¬ 
ing. Washington is an excellent dessert Plum. 
For free bearing there is nothing better than 
Victoria, and if the tree is not overcropped it is 
a good-flavoured Plum for dessert, and it always 
cooks well.—E. H. 

- The best Plum and the one that lasts 

longest in good condition is Coe’s Golden Drop; 
it is of the best quality as a dessert Plum and 
of large size. An earlier Plum is the Green Gage, 
and it is still unsurpassed for quality. For out- 
of-doors the Royal George is an exceedingly good 
Peach, but, taxing it altogether, I think the 
Bellegarde claims the plaoe of honour.—J. D. E. 
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1981. — Management of Vines. — 

Vineries are often tilled with bedding and other 
plants in winter, and then, of course, fires are 
used to keep out frost; but the Vines will do 
better without fire-heat in winter. Of course, 
if there is a boiler and hot-water pipes attached 
to the vinery, in very severe weather the boiler 
will be used to keep the pipes from bursting; 
but nothing more than keeping out frost need 
be attempted. A temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. will not injure Vines when at rest, but 
neither will anything above freezing-point bene¬ 
fit them.—E. H. 

- If the present year’s shoots, on which 

next year’s crop depends, are fully ripe, which 
they ought to be by the time the fruit now on 
the Vines is all gathered, there will be no 
necessity for a continuation of fire-heat after 
that period. The ripeness of the wood will be 
shown by its brown colour and hardness, and 
pruning should take place—in ordinary circum¬ 
stances—immediately after the fall of the leaf. 
The Vines should then remain at rest until the 
spring, when they may be started again, sooner 
or later, as the crop may be desired.—J. M., 
South Hauls, 

1956.— Burning sulphur in a vinery- 

—This material is extremely deadly to vegeta* 
tion, and I should certainly be very reluctant to 
use it, even in a vinery when the Vines are at 
rest, and there is no need to do so. The best 
treatment would be to wash the glass and wood¬ 
work of the house, and when the Vines are pruned 
also wash every part of them with warm, soft- 
soapy water, and before the bark dries paint them 
over with the following mixture : Dissolve six 
ounces of soft-soap in half a gallon of water, 
add to it a pint of strong Tobacco-water, make 
it quite warm, but it need not reach the boiling- 
point, and stir flowers of sulphur in it until it is 
thicker than cream. Apply it with a brush.— 
J. D. E. 

- Burning sulphur in a vinery will not injure the 

Vines after the leaves fall and the wood is well ripened. 
There should, of course, be no other plants in the house, 
as the fumes of the sulphur will kill every green thing.— 
E. H. 

1966.— Treatment of barren fruit- 
trees. —If the trees are making too much wood 
they require root-pruning, and in filling in the 
trenches it will be an advantage tb fill in with 
fresh soil. If the trees are not over-luxuriant 
they probably require manuring. A dressing of 
lime in some cases will be beneficial. It is 
difficult to advise without fuller details of the 
condition of the trees.—E. H. 

1883.— Strawberries for succession 
and forcing. —‘Black Prince, Noble, ‘Gari¬ 
baldi, ‘Keen’s Seedling, ‘British Queen, Presi¬ 
dent, ‘Elton Pine, Eleanor, and ‘Waterloo 
will keep up a succession for a long time, and 
they are all good croppers and of fine flavour. If 
I have named too many, those marked with an 
asterisk only may be grown. A good deal de¬ 
pends upon the soil, for kinds that do well in 
one place are almost useless in another. Gari¬ 
baldi is generally accepted as the best forcing 
Strawberry. Noble is much finer, and even 
earlier, but sadly deficient in flavour. Keens 
Seedling and President also force well.—B. C. R. 

1918.— Red Currants.— As the soil is 
heavy or clayey the failure of the Red Currants 
is not to be surprised at. They prefer a lighter 
material, while the Black kinds delight in a 
heavy and moist root-run. It is just the same 
in my own garden; the Black Currants thrive 
and the Red ones do not do so—at least, only 
in a specially-prepared border. In order to 
make them a success you must drain a piece of 
ground well, burn a good heap of the soil, and 
trench the whole well, working in plenty of the 
burnt stuff, decayed turf sods, ashes, sand, leaf- 
mould, &c., &c. Plant the bushes high, and 
they will do right enough.—B. C. R. 

1809.— Apple trees and caterpillars. 
—Much depends upon what kind of caterpillars 
have attacked your trees. If they are the cater¬ 
pillars of the winter moth(Chumatobia bromata), 
you should place bands of canvas or sacking 
soaked in tar or cart-grease round the trees, to 
prevent the female moths, which are wingless, 
ascending the trees. As these bands are to a 
certain extent injurious to the trees, on account 
of the tar or grease being in contact for some 
weeks with the stems of the trees, it is better to 
pnt two or three thicknesses of grease proof 
paper between the banc^and t^e tt^ny The 


bands should be put on early in October and 
allowed to remain until the end of January. 
They should be examined from time to time to 
see that they are still sticky, and they should 
be bo fastened that no insects can creep between 
them and the trees. Keep the earth under the 
trees well stirred during the winter.—G. S. S. 

1824.— Neglected fruit trees. —I would 
suggest that you should remove some of the trees, 
if they are planted too thickly. “ The white 
substance,” which when crushed colours your 
fingers red, is the American blight (Schizoneura 
lanigera). If you carefully remove the woolly 
covering, you will find a number of purplish or 
reddish insects beneath. When the leaves have 
fallen throw quicklime over the stems and 
branches on a damp, foggy day, which will kill 
the Moss and Lichens. Then in a week’s time 
scrape the trees free from loose pieces of bark, 
liohen, &c. Then scrub the affected parts with 
15 lb. of soft-soap, the extract from 8 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, and 100 gallons of water; or 
paraffin oil, 3 wineglassfuls, the same amount of 
soft-soap, well mixed and added to a bucket of 
water. Keep the mixture well stirred.—G. S. 8. 

1979. — Forcing Strawberries. — 
The principal object is to see that the plants 
are well exposed to light and air, so that 
good crowns may be produced. It is not so very 
important where they are placed during the 
winter, but they should not be dried up at the 
roots. I keep them in cold-frames, and give 
enough water to prevent over-drying. The 
object of some growers seems to be to show 


how much rough treatment these plants will 
endure.—J. D. E. 

- Strawberries in pots should not be kept 

quite dry at any time. If they are, the tender 
roots will suffer ; but, as the soil does not dry 
very fast in winter, not much water will be re¬ 
quired to keep the roots healthily moist. The 
best way to keep Strawberry-plants waiting to 
be forced is to plunge the pots up to the rim in 
ashes in a turf-pit, or in any place where some 
shelter can be given if there comes a long and 
severe frost, to protect the crowns just a little 
and keep the frost from breaking the pots.— 
E. H. 

1974 —Early Peaches for market.— 

Forty-eight shillings a dozen is a fancy price, 
and not often obtained in the wholesale market, 
though the shopkeepers may get it in the retail 
trade. I fancy that anyone taking or sending 
Peaches to market, expecting to get 48s. per 
dozen, will very often be disappointed. There 
is not the same difficulty in getting Peaches 
ripe in May as there was years ago when Royal 
George was the leading variety for forcing. 
There is nothing better for early forcing than 
Alexander. Waterloo iB, within a few days, 
a3 early, and both will ripen nearly a month 
earlier than Royal George. Hales’ Early is 
also a good forcing kind, and comes in about a 
fortnight after Alexander.—E. H. 

1973 — Old Plum and Pear trees.— Tt 
is difficult to say what is best to do with the old 
trees without seeing them. The chances are that 
the trees are impoverished and require manure. 
Many old trees would be improved by more liberal 
treatment. Again, it is just possible that the 
roots are out of reach, and then without root¬ 
lifting the manure will not do much good. A 
dressing of lime will, however, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, be beneficial.—E. H. 


1959.— Pears for a suburban garden. — The 
following are all good : lieurre Superfiu, Beune Hardy, 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenr d duCounice, 
Paw^ Colmar, Pitmaston Ducheese, Williams' Bon Chre¬ 
tien, Bergamo’te d'Rsperen, Winter Nelis, and Ne Plus 
Meuris. I should have them on the Quince-stock, and sup¬ 
port them freely with mulohing and water.—E. H. 

1916.— Unfruitful Pear and Apple-trees -in 
a case like this, which was similar to wtmo occurred in my 
own garden, 1 lifted the trees with all the roota as nearly 
intact as possible, and replanted them on other si'.es with 
very good results. This oan be easily done if the trees are 
not too large or old.—W. W. Bkm'kk. 

193.] —Training wall fruit trees on wires — 
The chief advantage of wires over nailing is that there is 
no driving nails into the walls to disturb the mortar and 
make hiding-places for insects. There is also some saving 
of time in training, and raffia and matting are not so oostlv 
as nails and shreds. On the whole, wires are tho 11 
and most economical.—E. H. 

1953.— Pigs outdoors.— The beet Figs for genera 
culture are the Brown Turkev and the White Marseilles 
The last-named is a round Fig of delicious flavour. In 
both case9 the wood must be protected in winter, and the 
borders properly made.—E. H. 

1994.— Fruit-trees on exposed walls.— Plant 
oooking Plums on the north wall, and Apples and Pears»i 
the east and west walls.—E. H. 


A HARDY CACTU8. 

Opuntia Rafinesqui. 

This is a plant well worthy of culture. t bear 
in summer large, showy yellow blossoms on its 
singular fleshy branches (see illustration). There 
are many gardens in tho south of England where 
good conditions for the growth of this plant 
exist. A little group of it in a sunny corner of 
the rock garden, with liberty to root into good, 
not wet, soil, would thrive if sheltered by a few 


pieces of rock or other surrounding objects from 
any passing danger to the stems. As it is per¬ 
fectly evergreen, and rather fragile, anything 
brushing against it would injure it; but it is 
easy, by the skilful placing around it of a few 
rough stones or little bushes, to prevent injury 
without in the least shading it. The ground 
from which it springs might, for the sake of 
obviating splashings, and also to secure a better 
effect, be surfaced with some dwarf, mossy Saxi¬ 
frage or Sandwort. Snails and slugs are exceed¬ 
ingly fond of this plant, and in the spring, and 
even in mild winters, will completely destroy it 
if not prevented. A liberal dressing of soot will 
keep these pests at a distance, and will impart 
luxuriance to the plants, for although the Cactus 
family object to manure in the soil, they fully 
appreciate a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure, soot, or guano. The propagation of 
this hardy Cactus is easily effected. The outting, 
consisting of a single joint of the growth, is 
placed in very sandy soil, and the pot containing 
it in a sunny, airy situation under glass; it 
should be watered very sparingly. In a short 
time it will form roots, and will then continue 
to push out several > oung shoots, which also in 
their turn may be taken off and struck. O. 

1987. — Potting bulbs. —Baking the manure 
will kill the worms and any eggs in it-, and prob¬ 
ably not much of the essential properties of it 
would escape, but nearly all the moisture would 
evaporate. I have often used quicklime, which 
also kills the worms, and I have not observed 
that the manure used deteriorates much by tho 
admixture of quicklime. I fancy soot is the 
best material to use, as it also kills the worms 
and has certain fertilising properties inde- 

r ndent of its mixing freely with tne manure.— 
D. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

1878.— Fuchsias for exhibition.— Lord 

Falmouth, Harry Brooks, and Roderick Dhu, 
the latter having spreading or crinoline corollas 
of a mauve colour, are some of the best single 
dark Fuchsias for exhibition as pyramids, and 
of the light kinds, Lustre Improved, Lye’s Ex¬ 
celsior, and Minnie Banks are excellent. Among 
the doubles Avalanche is still one of the very 
best dark varieties as regards habit, and Le 
Cygne and Mme. Galli Marie, with white 
corollas.—B. G. R. 

1915 —Begonia*tubers. —So long as the 
growth of the plants has not been prematurely 
checked no harm will result from their going to 
rest a little earlier than usual. Their having 
flowered early, of course, makes a difference. 
They would naturally mature rather sooner, and 
will start earlier again next season of their own 
accord. Fresh air and sunshine should have 
been allowed to aot freely on the plants for a 
month at least before they actually die down.— 
B. C. R. 

1900.— Hoy a oarnosa in a green¬ 
house. —I nave a Hoy a, in an 8-inch pot, 
growing under exactly similar circumstances to 
“Birmingham’s.” It is now covered with 
blooms, which open well. It is potted in a 
mixture of loam, peat, briok rubbish, and soot. 
I keep it very dry in the winter; in the summer 
it receives several liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure, cow-wash principally. This has cer¬ 
tainly a beneficial effect upon it, and I would 
recommend you to try the same, as probably the 
pot is full of roots. Kepot in the spring, when 
growth commences. —J. G. W. 

2008.— Building a briok pit.— As you 
say that coal is cheap with you, and the cost of 
building a flue would not be heavy, I advise 
you to have the structure heated with a briok 
flue. Twelve feet by 5 feet divided into four 
lights is a serviceable-sized pit for your purpose; 
and build it 2 feet above the ground in front and 
3 feet at back; this will be a suitable height 
after the wall-plate is on. Let the inside of the 
pit be sunk 18 inches below the ground level. 
The flue shonld run along the front at one end, 
and half of it be built in the wall, and the top 
6 inches higher than the outside level, the other 
half of the flue to project inside. These dimen¬ 
sions will give von space enough inside to make 
up a hot feed of manure; and the flue you will 
find useful as a safeguard to keep up the 
warmth when the heat in the manure declines. 
Beside this, a heated pit is most useful for many 
other purposes during the winter.—J. C. C. 

1954.— Forcing Lily of the Valley.— 
If the clumps, or crowns, are imported they 
must be potted as soon as received, the soil to 
be light and sandy, and the pots plunged outside 
in.ashes, and covered over three inches deep with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or old leaves. If they are not 
required, say before February or March, they 
may be moved indoors towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber and placed in a dark position under the stage 
in a forcing-house, oovered with Moss or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre ; this will bring them on fast enough. 
They will do very well without bottom-heat if 
not required early. Of course, if required by 
Christmas or the New Year, they must have 
bottom heat; but for later flowering this is not 
absolutely necessary. I have started them in the 
Mushroom-houses, and moved them to a warm 
greenhouse when the flower-spikes were show¬ 
ing, shading them for a few days till the growth 
had got inured to the light, if the Lily crowns 
are home-grown they need not be potted up 
before November.—E. H. 

2002.— Heating a greenhouse.— I have 
had no experience with the “ Desideratum ” 
heating apparatus, but if it is a boiler that does 
not require setting in brickwork I should not 
value it at all. For suoh a structure as you pro¬ 
pose building, with the aid of a ©oil boiler set 
in brickwork, and the amount of piping you 
mention, you will be able to keep the frost out 
with as little attention as anv hot-water appa¬ 
ratus you can use. As regards the cost of fuel 
and the amount of attention required, you will 
get this information from a note published in 
Gardening, October 3, page 418.—J. C. C. 

1920.—Flowering climber for a greenhouse. 

—Supposing the house to be kept oool sad moist, s Laps- 
gsrls would be shout the beet thing to plant. Or Camel¬ 
lias might te grown well on the wall, and a Lapageria I 
trained over the root. It is of no use planting a Ross. I 
Plumbago, or anything of that kind.—A C. IjL | 
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BULBS FOB OORBHSPONDHNTa 

Questions.— Queries and answer s are Inserted in 
Gardsbihs free of charge if oorreepondente follow the rule* 
here laid down for thew guidance . All eommunioations 
for insertion should be nearly and eoneieely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Editor of 
Gaedsbihs, 87, Soutkampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be tent to the Publibhbr. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , eaeh 
should be on a separate pieoe of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Garobbihs has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of dateAkey oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
comm u nications 

Answers (which, with the saoepMon of suck as o sm n ot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will gre atly 
oblige us by advising, so fair as their knowledge and 
obse r vations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
ones. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardbbdn 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2041. —Propagating Laurels and Rhododen¬ 
drons.—When should these be propagated, and bowl— 
John J. Rosa 

2042. —Propagating a wild Rose.—Can I propa¬ 
gate a wild Rose by cuttings, and, if so, when Is tbs time 1 
—John J. Roes. 

2043. —Propagating the Yellow Broom.—Can 
I propagate tbe Yellow Broom by cuttings, and, if so, 
when ?—C. N. P. 

2014.—Transplanting Violets.—Would someone 
inform me it Violets transplanted now would blossom in 
tbs spring?—E. G. 

2045.—Llnarla oymbalarla. — la Llnaria oym- 
balaria known as Kentucky Ivy? It there any other 
name for It?—C. N. P. 

2040. —O sitting down Roses.—Should Roses be 
out down before tbe winter, and be extra staked to prevent 
wind waving 7 —John J. Rom. 

2047. —Forcing Lilacs.—Will someone please to 
instruct me as to the forcing of Lilacs, and also state what 
are tbe most suitable kinds?—G riathorfi. 

2048. —Culture of the Banana-—Will someone 
kindly give ms hints on the culture of the Banana, and 
where plants of it oould be had?—J. A F. 

2049. —Treatment of Rex Begonias and 
Musk.—Should these be allowed to die down in tbe 
winter and not watered until spring ?—A G. 

2050. —English Yew.—Doss this grow from cuttings, 
and, If so, when should they be put In ? Doss it make a 
good hedge against a strong wind ?—John J. Roes. 

2051. —Treatment or Pentstemons. — If left 
where they have flowered are they sure to be good next 
season, and will they stand a Norfolk winter?—H. M. A 

2052. —Transplanting Antirrhinums. — Will 
these, having flowered well this year, bear transplanting 
to another border, or must I sow fresh seed next spring ?— 
H. M. A 

2053. —Pigeon-manure.—What is the best use to 
be made of pigeon-manure in a garden having fruit-trees, 
vegetables, and flowers In it, and how should it be applied 
with safety ?—A. M. 

2064.—Oll-etove or lamp for a greenhouse.— 
Will eomeoue kindly advise me ae to the beet kind of oll- 
stovs or lamp for mv greenhouse, 12 feet by 10 feet ?— 
Woodsids, Bromley, Kent. 

2055.—Clematis In a oool greenhouse.—Will a 
pale-mauve Clematis do in a oool greenhouse ? Should It 
be planted in Ootober or in the spring t The froet is kept 
out of the greenhouse.—H. M. A 
2050.—Gooseberries for show.—Will someone 
kindly favour me with the names of three each of the 
following varieties, the best for show purposes vis , red, 
yellow, green, and white?—J. M. B. 

2067.—Salsafy. —When ought this to be taken out of 
tbe ground ? Are those plants which have run to seed fit 
for use ? If the roots should be taken up in the autumn, 
how ought they to be preserved ?—A. F. A 

2058. — Training and pruning creepers.— 
Would someone kindly state what time of year it Is best 
to thoroughly attend to and nail up oreepers, suoh as 
Wletaris, Ivy, Virginian Creeper, && ?—Diddib. 

2059. —Culture of the Loquat,—Will someone 
kindly give me a few hints as to the culture of the Loquat ? 
At present it Is in a pot In a small unheated greenhouse. 
Could I get It to fruit under these conditions ?— Surrey. 

—Pentstemons and other hardy plants 
for show.—Will someone kindly state the four best 
Pentstemons, three Phloxes, Antirrhinums, and four other 
hardy border plants for show ? The flowers to be out.— 
Hioiilandxr. 

2061.—Waste paper for manure. — Having 
always on band large lots of waste paper of no money 
value to me, would it be advisable to born it in the ash¬ 
pit for garden manure, or allow the pigs to he littered 
with itf-S. L. 

2002 .—Climbing Roses for the front of a 
house.—Will someone please to tell me what are the two 
beet olimblng Roses of different colours that would grow 
well up the front of my house, whioh faoes direct eaBt ?— 
Lady Amateur. 

20G3.—Belladonna Lilies.—Will someone kindly 
give ms advioe as to the management of some Belladonna 
Lilies, whioh I brought from a south border at 8idmouth, 
end planted in pots for my unheated greenhouse? The 
leavee died down prematurely from the plants being re¬ 
moved in July, and there Is no growth perceptible at pre¬ 
sent. They are standing out now.—A. P. 


2061.— Planting a Clematis.— Will someone kindly 
1st ms know when is tbe best time to plant Ckmatto 
Jackman! ? And also state if there is any Clematis with 
reddish flowers that I oould plant against a wall with 
the Jackman!?— Paddy 

2085.—A well-etooked greenhouse.— I ihonld 
be glad if some practical person would give me a list of 
what plants ought to be in a gentleman's well-stocked 
greenhouse ? Also what should be in blossom In it at the 
present time?—E N. Y. 

2066 .— Treatment of an Orange-plant from 
a pip.— 1 have an Orange-plane, about 10 inches high, 
grown from a pip. How long will it take before it blooms T 
Will someone also kindly tell ms bow to treat it in order 
it should bear fruit?—A L. T. 

2087 .— Heating a small lean-to greenhouse. 
—Will someone kindly say what Is the best method (not 
hot-water) of heating a small lean-to greenhouse, 11 fees 
long and 9 feet wide? And also if a paraffln-oil-stova 
harts the plants?—Y. Y. Y. 

2068 - Makin g a Privet-hedge.— Having about 
100 yards of Privet, plan ted last Maroh, I wish to make a 
fenoe 4 feet high, when shall I out or prune it and Insert 
the cuttings ? I wish to make a square fenoe.—▲ Cob- 
btaht Reader of Garening. 

2069. — Spiders In a greenhouse.— Are spiders 
injurious in a greenhouse ? I have watohed them lately, 
and find they kill all the butterflies and insects ; but do 
they eat the plants ? Mine are much eaten by something. 
Would it be the spiders?—A L. T. 

2070. — Planting an herbaceous border.—Wi 
someone kindly inform me how end when to plant an 
herbaoeous border (with names of plants), so that it may 
be gay with flowers throughout the year?—W. C., Abbott- 
bury House, Kingsworthy, Winchester. 

2071. — Roses for a stormy situation. — My 
Roses are nearly all Hybrid Perpetuals. Will someone 
please to reoommend others that would salt a stormy 
situation, North Ireland, five miles from theses ? Tbe sou 
is well sdspted for Roses.— John Stevenson. 

2072. — Chinese Primulas flowering, dsa.—wm 
someone kindly tell ms whether Chinese Primulas should 
be allowed to form two or three trusses of bloom, one above 
another, on the same stem? Also, doss it injure tbs 
leaves to wet them when watering?— H. A F. 

3073.— Making a hot-bed.— I intend making a hot¬ 
bed to raise seeds in. Would someone tell me how I am 
to proceed, and the material to use? I have no leaves; 
but I can have mown Gram. What time should I have it 
reedy for seed early in spring?— Highlander. 

2074. — Bndded Apples.— I have a number of young 
stocks in which I havslnssrtsd buds, same as with F osse, 
ho. ▲ short acoounb of how to prooeed further, how and 
when to heed down, as well as a few hints as to training 
them into any desired form, will oblige ?—A C. J. 

2075. —Rhubarb in winter.—Will someone kindly 
Inform me of the best method of growing Rhubarb in tbs 
winter without artificial heat? I have a very dark oallar- 
like place whioh I think Is suitable. I have never grown 
any; but should like to try tbs experiment— Yet. 

2076 . —Potting end how to know the state 
of the roots of a plant.—I see it so often stated In 
cultural directions " Move Into larger pot when the roots 
have filled the pot." What is the sign of a transplanted 
seedling having filled its pot with roots ?—J. H. W. 

2077. — Treatment of Pentstemons.—I have 
about two dosen Pentstemons (first year of growth) In a 
border with an eastern aspect. Soil heavy. They are 
fine plants now. Should they he left to stand the winter, 
or he potted up and put in a cold frame ?— Magibter. 

2078. — Manure for Cabbage.—I have dug op 
about half au aore of old pasture, burying the turf to tbs 
depth of 3 Inohes or 4 Inches, and planted with early Cab¬ 
bage. What la the most suitable manors to apply as a 
top-dressing, and when should it be put on ?—Delta. 

2079. — Treatment of Tuberoses.—I have grown 
some Tuberoses this year which have flowered well, and I 
should like to preserve the bulbs for next year ? I should 
also like to know the system of treatment they require 
during the winter for their preservation ?— Harry Hill. 

)80.— Sedum glaucum —I have a few plants of 
these I wish to Increase. Will single growths do if dibbled 
round the inside of Sinota pots ? When I had it first from 
the nursery It was grown so. Directions as to soil, situa¬ 
tion, and propagation will greatly oblige ?— Flower Lover, 

2081. —' Treatment of Chinese Primulas.— Will 
someone let me know if a oold frame Is the proper place to 
grow these Primulas in with Cinerarias until frost com¬ 
mences, or is it too oold for them ? Mine are losing their 
leaves—I mean they are turning yellow and falling off.— 
Paddy. 

2082 . — Making a wheelbarrow.— I should be 
muoh obliged if someone would give me the measurements 
for making a handy wheelbarrow ? 1 have a good wheel, 
and I want to make the barrow myself in the winter 
evenings. Dimensions of the various parts please?— 
O. N. P. 

2083. -Flr-tree-oU.-How long will * solution of this 
last good for dipping plants Into ? Should it be frequently 
prepared, or will the mme lot serve for some time ? After 
dipping plants Into It should it be allowed to dry on, or 
shonld they be syringed with olean water afterwards?— 
J H W 

2084. — Plants for arches In a garden.-I am 
erecting several arches in my garden, andshould be glad If 
someone would kindly suggest the plants most suitable and 
effective for oovering them ? For several yean I have had 
one arch for whioh the Gloire ds Dijon Ross makes a very 
pretty drees.—A. G. 

2085 . - Fuchsias and “Geraniums" for 
flowering tne last week in September.— 
What treatment do they require to be in full bloom at tbe 
above date in pote as specimen plants? I have a green¬ 
house. Would they he improved by placing them in the 
open air in summer, and what is the time to discontinue 
pinching off the flower-buds? I should be glsd of the 
names of twelve of the mote suitable of eaoh, both light 
ooloured Foohaiae and scarlet “ Geraniums f—F lower 
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2083. — Peaohes and Nectarines In an 
eroliard-hoase.— WUl someone please tell me the 
oeet way to treat the above named trees as to manuring ? 
I tit a good plan to remove any of the soil whioh is on 
the border before putting on more, and what is the best 
nanure to use?—A. R. 

2087— Syringing plants. — When plants are 
syringed overhead in the morning, should all the leaves 
be looked over to see that no drops of water stand on 
them T Are not such drops the cause frequently of brown 
spots on the leaves, sinoe they must aot as burning glasses 
when the sun is on them ?—J. H. W. 

2088. —Carnations In pots.—I wish to grow pot 
Carnations under glass for sarly blooms. How shall I pro- 
oeed? Will the rooted layers now being advertised bloom 
next spring? I have a heated house to spare for the 
plants, ana could plant them out on a made up bed if 
they would do better. What heat is required ?—L. B. 

2089. — Culture of Marguerites.— As I wish to 
grow these beautiful flowers, a note on their general cul¬ 
ture would be much appreciated. Would the treatment 
given to shrubby Caloeolarias in pits do? If so, what 
sized pots and what oompost should be used, and are they 
subject to inseot pests or disease ? If so, how are these 
beet eradicated ?—Flows*. Lovsr. 

2090. — Making Hlder wine.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if the berries of the Gold and Silver Elders are 
fit to use for wjne? I have a great quantity of them, as 
well as the oommon Elder, and would like to make wine 
of them, if they are good. No one about here seems to 
know, and I am afraid to use them, in case the first-named 
kinds are not good.—B arrossa. 

2091. — Treatment of a Habrothamnus — I 
have a Habrothamnus (yellow) now in bloom, and I shall 
be greatly obliged if anyone would be kind enough to tell 
ue the treatment It should receive after flowering, how 
r t should be pruned, and when is the proper time to do 
<t? It has made long shoots, and takes up too muoh 
Mm in my small greenhouse.—X. T. Z. 

2092 — Draceena In a oool greenhouse.— Will 
this plant succeed In a oool greenhouse facing south ? I 
have one about 4 feet high in a 5-lnoh pot. The stem is 
without leaves about 1 foot from the base. I have no 
means of heating the greenhouse. Will someone kindly 
advise me how to treat it, as the foliage does not look 
healthy, being of a yellowish hue?—J. B. 

2093. — Palm Cocos Weddelllana.— Would some- 
one kindly tell me how to treat this Palm in a oool green¬ 
house facing south ? It is about 1 foot in height; but the 
extremities of the leaves are turning yellow. I believe it 
requires some beat; but as I have no means of obtaining 
it in the greenhouse, what treatment should I give it? 1 
have only had it a short time.—C lovnllt. 

2094. —Boses for the front of a greenhouse, 
dfco.— Will someone kindly tell me tne beet Roses to grow 
on the front of a lean-to greenhouse faoing south ? The 
woodwork is 2 feetO inches high; length 9 feet I should 
like Tea Roses. Also how many standard Roses oould be 
grown in a space 11 feet by 8 feet, and would Roses on 
their own roots do between them ?—H. D. B. 

2095. — Marechal Nisi Bose In a greenhouse. 
—I should feel muoh obliged if " J. 0. ON would answer 
me the following questions, re Marshal Niel Rose. 1, 
When is the best time to prune ? I have no heat in the 
greenhouse through the winter. 2, Is it neoeasary to pick 
off the whole of the leaves that do not fall off in autumn, 
and. If so, when is the best time to do this?—N rho. 

2096. — Bad lawn Grass.—I have just moved into a 
new house, the lawn Grass in the garden of whioh is in a 
very bad state. It is very thin In growth, and the ground 
is uneven. Would someone kindly tell me what would 
be the best plan to adopt to get it in good oondition for 
next year ? Would rolling and sowing seeds do, or must it 
be returfed, and, if so, at what time of year ? Garden small. 
—Diddik. 

2097. — Treatment of a blue Plumbago.—I have 
a Plumbago in my greenhouse the leaves of whioh turn 
spotted and appear covered with a subteanoe like sand, 
and then they gradually wither. Will someone kindly give 
me a little Information about it? The plant is flowering 
freely. Should it be out well back ? The wall against which 
it is growing is cemented. Would that cause the rough 
appearance of the leaves?—I gnoramus. 

2098. —Plants for a small unheated green¬ 
house.— I have a span-roofed greenhouse, 8 feet, high, 6 
'est wide, 12 feet long. Itistoosmall to inoar the expense 
of heating by a boiler and hot-water pipes. Being erected 
at the bottom of my garden I oannot use gas, and oil is 
too expensive and disagreeable. I shall be glad to learn 
what I oan grow in euoh a house to make it attractive from 
spring to autumn without artificial heat ?— Hornsby. 

2099. — Striking cuttings In water.— Should a 
catting be deeply Immersed in water ? Iam trying a few 
cuttings of Salvias, my plants growing very quiokly. I 
have stopped two of them, and, seeing that Salvia cuttings 
root quiokly in water, I have put these stoppings into 
small bottles of water, and plaoed near the glass in a 
greenhouse. Should the first pair of leaves, or rather the 
yxg, where they spring from the stem, be under water?— 

2100 . —Yellow Roses for a stormy situation. 
—What are the best yellow Roses for me to plant this 
autumn? I should like them to flower some early and 
some late in the season. Locality, North of Ireland, stormy, 
and heavy soil, five miles from the sea. The plaoe is so 
stormy that I suppose very particular staking is neoeasary, 
as bashes get shaken to their roots in the winter. I have, 
however, grown some fine Hybrid Perpetual Roses.—J obs 
Stbvbhbon. 

2101 . — A packing house.—I am about to ereot a 
house or shea for peaking and weighing fruit in during the 
Strawberry season, and where customers oan wait while 
their orders are being got ready. I should require this 
structure during a few weeks only for the purpoee stated. 
Would it be practicable to have it oonstruotea something 
like a greenhouse, where flowers and seedling plants oould 
be reared and kept in during the remainder of the year ? 
Oould it be made perfectly cool for keeping fruit over 
night during the season, and working in during the daytime 
in hot weather? I should be glad of a few hints as to con¬ 
struction ?—Scotia. 
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. ~ Roses under glass. — I have taken 

' J. O. O.’e " advloe end am having my Roea-house made 
7 feet wide—that is, 2 feet wider than at first. '* J. O. O.” 
advises growing Roses on one side as dwarf pillar plants, 
whioh I think would be an excellent plan. May I trouble 
" J. C. C.” to say what height and thickness the stakes 
should be, and whether of wood or iron ? Should prongs 
be etioklng out of the stake to make the pillar look roller? 
—Mrs. Lindsat. 

2103 -Planting Apples, dec., in alight soU - 
I have a strip of land, about 5 yards by 26 yards (taken off 
a meadow), on whioh I am anxious to plant a few Apple- 
trees, with perhaps Gooseberries in between. Locality, 
Ascot, Berks; soil, light. Would It be better to plant 
standard* or bushes ? How many oould be pnt in so small 
a space, whioh is open on all sides, and which would be 
the best sorts to grow? Any other information as to 
treatment will greatly oblige?— Ionorancr. 

2194.—A patchy lawn.— Half of the Grass on my 
lawn thrives well, and half dose not. The deficient part 
was formerly a hillock, or knoll, which I cut down to a 
level. This bared away the soil, consequently, the Grass 
is poor on this part I may also say that, except the old 
drainage of the field, I did nothing in this way; but on a 
part where I filled in with extra soil the Grass is luxuriant. 
Oould I do anything with the poor part now ? It has been 
sown down about four yearn.— John Strvrnson. 

2105—Lifting Scotch Fir, Pine, and Larch. 
—I have a small plantation of these, and I find tbey are 
growing too thlokly. The are now about 7 feet high. 
How should I remove trees from this plantation, and plant 
in a strip round my grounds to thloxen It? Oan I do it 
now, without any preparation ? Should I dig round the 
trees the spring before lifting them, or should I dig round 
now and life next spring ? How oan trees of this size, 
newly planted, be best staked ?— John J. Ross. 

2106. — Carnations and Pieotees for show.— 
Having a good garden and oold greenhouse. 16 feet by 
12 feet, in whioh I ohlefly grow Roses, I should be glad 
if someone would kindly give me any hints on growing 
Carnations and Plooteea for a local show to be held here in 
August next ? Ido not oare what expense and trouble I am 
put to if I oan meet with any suooess. Any information as to 
treatment, best kinds to grow, soli, Ac., I shall be thank* 
ful for ? I have a fine lot of plants I raised from need this 
jear^ but I have been told they are useless. Is this so ?— 

2107. — Management of Fig-trees.—I have soma 
Fig-tree growingln my garden, trained on to a wall with 
a south aspect. They threw out a lot of young shoota all 
the summer, and I thinned them out to about 4 inohes or 
6 inohes apart The growths retained are about 2 feet In 
length now, with a few green fruits on some of them. 
What I would like to know is, will these fruits ooine to 
maturity, and should the shoots be trained in at full 
length ? Or should they be out back, and, if so, how far, 
and when la the best time to do it? The tress are very 
old.— Paddy. 

2108. —Dressing an outdoor Vine border, 
Ac.—I have had, for the past two years, ohargs of a vinery 
with the border outside. I have dressed the latter for two 
seasons following with a quantity of stable-manure, soot, 
and lime, with very good success. Will someone please to 
tell ms if oharooal or orushed bones would further improve 
the border, and what quantity of each I should use to the 
square yard ? Also how I ought to act to root-prune Vines, 
in the above-mentioned border ? Also how far I ought to 
keep from the house, ae I do not think there is any boun 
dary to the border ?—A. R. 

2109. —Planting Strawberries and other 
fruits for market.— I have taken a lease of 4eoresof 
Grass-land on whioh I Intend to grow Strawberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, fco. for market. The land has been in 
Grass for the last 10 yean. Will someone kindly Inform 
me how I can beet bring lb into a fit state for planting 
next spring ? I am aware that a crop of Oats would be a 
good preparation, but that would mean the loss of a 
season. A hint ae to the best means of breaking up the 
ground, so as to enable me to plant next spring, will be 
thankfully received ?—W. H. a 

2110. —A neglected garden.— i shall feel muoh 
obliged U someone will kindly give ms a little advloe about 
my garden? It is a rather large one (4 acres), and owing to 
my absence from home has fallen into a neglected state. 
There is a large border (10 feet wide each elds, with a 
Laurel-hedge at the baok of it), which I wish to have 
very bright and full of showy flowers for next year. How 
am I to do this, and are there any that I oould sow seeds of 
or plant now ? I wish it to consist principally of perennial 
and hardy plants. I should also like to know if it is too 
late to take pipings of Mrs. SinUns Pink ? I have a few 
strong plants of that flower, and wish to make a large bed 
of it next year. I want also to have some Cactus Dahlias. 
Ought I to sow seed of these now or buy plants of them 
in the spring?— Blackberry. 

2111 —Raising Carnations from cuttings.— 
I have several times tried to raise Carnations from cuttings 
or pipings, but without suooess, although I have, as far as 
I know, followed the instructions given. The cuttings in 
question I procured tbs seoond week in August from a 
Loudon firm. The first time I tried I planted them in 
sandy soil outdoors In a frame, shading and keeping them 
oloee for about six weeks, and then gradually admitting 
air, but without suooess. The seoond time ditto. This 
rear I put them in 8 inch pots, separately, plunging them 
n Cocoa-nut fibre. In a frame in a oool greenhouse, shed- 
lug and keeping oloee as before, but with no suooess. Will 
someone tell me where 1 was wrong? Is bottom-heat 
neoeasary, or are the cuttings taken too late? I do not 
like to be beaten in euoh a trifling matter.—A. O. C., 
Tottenham. 

To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
/are given ; hut readers are minted to give further 
answers should they he able to offer additional 
advice on the various su&ectSo 

2H2.— Andromeda florlbunda (Grove). — Yes, 
you may move it now. It would do well put into a Sea- 
kale pot, or into a large wooden oaak; but I should prefer 
tbs first-named. More oare will be neoeesary In providing 
the neosMary water than when in the open border.-J. J. 


2113. —' Tropmolum aduncum (B. D.).—This Is 
the oorrect name of the Canary Creeper. It ia somettmee 
named T. oanarlense; hut this is a deoeptive name. 
The plant is a native of New Grenada.—M. B. 

2114. — Ooalogyne ocellata maxima (Sfmpfec). 
—This is the name of the flower sent, and 1 have no doubt 
but your friend obtained the plants from Northern India. 
I should advise you to keep the Cmlogyne in auestion, if 
not growing, in the temperature of the Cattleya-house 
through the winter.—M. B. 

2115. —Mosses (J. Me Alpine).— The Mosses were very 
pretty; but you must tend them again, and they must bs 
properly numbered. Unless this is done 1 can do nothing 
with them. Nearly six hundred kinds are natives of our 
Islands; but unless they ooms properly numbered they 
must be tipped Into the waste paper basket.—M. B. 

2116. — Vallota purpurea turning yellow 
(P. A. T.).— One cause of the leaves turning yellow, we 
think, 1* having the bulbs covered too deeply with soil. 
Half covered is quite enough. In winter water but seldom; 
just when the leaves feel a little soft give a thorough soak¬ 
ing ; but do not leave water in the sauoer the plant stands 
in. 

2U7.—Spring Vegetable Marrow seeds 

M. S. S .\—When the Marrows are ripe and dry, out them 
open and put the seeds into a vessel of water to free them 
from pulp; then strain the water off, and spread the whole 
on a piece of canvas in the sun to dry. Pick out the seeds 
separately, and put them Into a paper bag till wanted for 
use. 

2118. —Masdevallia Hatred m (8. M.\ - Yes, 
this is a very pretty and frae-flowerlng species. It seldom 
exceeds S inohes or 4 inohes in height, producing flowers 
that are as wide across ae the plant la high. This Maadevallla 
thrives well in a cool temperature; but I think it likaa a 
little more warmth than thoae of the Harryana seotlon, 
ae it oomes lower down in New Grenada.—M. B. 

2119. — Phyllotaenium Llndsnl (M. IF.).—This 
ia a plant that belongs to the Arads, and It is a very orna¬ 
mental one, with saggistate leaves. The ground ooiour ia a 
bright-green, having the veins streaked with feathery 
lines of silvery white. It is an evergreen plant, thriving 
well in a mixture of peat and loam and sand. The pots 
should be drained well, as It likes plenty of water. Stove 
heat Is requisite.—J. J. 

2120. -“ Club " in Cabbages (C.B.G.).-" Club*' In 
the Cabbage family ia caused by an insect. Plant on fresh 
ground, if poaribls. If it oannot be had in any other way, 
trenoh it up from below, uting heavy dressings of lime and 
soot. Frequent transplantings are useful, dipping the 
roots in a puddle composed of soot and manure-water just 
previous to planting, turning off all warty substanoes from 
the stems at the same time. 

2121. —Planting Gooseberries, Currants, and 
Bspaller Apple-trees (G. v. i?.).—Having a good 
two spits deep of loam and a sandy subsoil, your garden 
needs no other preparation for the tress further than dig¬ 
ging out the holes and working into eaoh one a few shovel¬ 
fuls of thoroughly-rotted manure. The ground between 
the trees oan be manured when they require it. The end 
of Ootober Is a good time to plant. 

2122. — Propagating Alternantheras and 
Bobewerlaa (J. B. FT) —The former will still strike 
freely In a warm frame or pit, and in spring they will give 
plenty of cuttings if wintered In an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. The outtings will strike like weeds in bottom-heat 
in the spring. Eohsverias are propagated from offsets, 
whioh are formed round the bases of the stems of the old 
plants. They oan also be raised from seed, but the offsets 
are far better. 

2128.—'Tiger-flowers (Tlgrldlas) (Devon).—Hav¬ 
ing ooine to London to live, yon should recollect that the 
olimate ia different here to Devonshire, and if you were 
enabled to leave these bulbs out-of-doors through the 
winter there, they need taking out of the ground in Lon¬ 
don. Yet they must not be kept too dry, or the bulbs 
will be deteriorated and weakened. When planted they 
like a good rich loamy soil, made rather sandy. About 
tha^beginning of April la a good time to plant them.— 

2124. —“Geraniums” turning yellow (G. T.i— 
The roots, from some cause or other, we think, have, no 
doubt, suffered injury. Allow them to become quite dry, 
then shake all the old soil, cutting off the decayed points 
of the roots, and repot in the same sized pots (olean ones) 
in a nice, free, loamy soiL Plaoe in a light pod tie n in the 
greenhouse, and water only when dry. In watering every 
seoond day an error waa committed. Plants must only hie 
watered when the soil is dry, and then give enough to 
thoroughly saturate it 

2125. — Soil for Columbines, dto. (F. s. H.).— The 
ordinary varieties of the Columbine are not fastidious with 
respect to soil. In a general way, they reproduce them¬ 
selves like weeds. Deeding but little or no oare on the part 
of the grower. This family of plants, however, prefers a 
rather light, well-drained soil, some of the more tender 
sped as being apt to die off in wet winters in oold, retentive 
soils. If the soil in your garden is naturally heavy, add to 
it some leaf-mould or river-eand, or light mould of any 
description. Sow the seed in May. 

2126. — Reasons for earthing up Potatoes 
(F. B.y —There are several reasons for earthing up Pota¬ 
toes—firstly, it admits of a larger surface of soil being ex¬ 
posed to the sun; consequently, the soli is warmer; secondly, 
it keeps the tubers drier, especially in heavy soils; thirdly 
it induoss roots to be emitted from the stems, and, conat- 
qusntly, increases the crop of tubers. Another season try 
both ways with the same kind of Potato, and on the 
same soil, and you will then be able to judge by mult 
whether or not earthing up is neoeesary. 

2127. — Brassavola Dlgbyana (<?. Biandy \->This 
Orchid is not so rare now as It was a few yean ago- I 
have seen several plants in various parts of the country; 
but, as you remark, it bears a very curious flower. I want 
to sea it transferred by crossing to a gigantic Soph rani tit. 
We want a soarlet flower. We oould still retain the white 
fringe, whioh is suoh an ornament to the lip. It is a very 
glauoous-lsaved plant, and cannot be mistaken for any 
other plant. It would seem to bloom at all sorts 
of seasons. I have seen It at various times sinoe the 
month of Maroh; but still I oonstder it a snmmer-flowar 
ing plant.—M B. 
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2128. — Oattleya Dawson! (C. IP.).—This is the 
name of your flower. It wh figured by Mr. Warner in 
“ Seleot Orchidaceous Plante ” nnder this name. It is no 
doubt a variety of the plant known as 0. speoiosissima ; 
but very little was known of the plant at the time this was 
figured, and It was named in honour of Mr. Dawson, of 
Meadow Bank, Uddlngston, near Glasgow, who had then 
one of the most complete oolleotions of Orchids which 
existed in that country. It is an exquisite variety, and I 
have not seen it since I saw it in Mr. Dawson’s collection. 
—M. B. 

2129. — Insect on Ferns (A Lady Gardener).— The 
insect attacking your Ferns is one of the numerous species 
of frog-flies. If the Ferns are in pots I should shake 
them over a tank of water, or take them out-of-doors and 
•fringe them thoroughly, so as to knock off the flies ; or 
they may be caught by laying boards, or anything else 
which is flat, newly painted or tarred under the plants! 
and shaking the latter, so that the insects Jump on to the I 
stioky boards and are caught. Syringing the plants is not 
of much use, as the insects are sure to jump away.— 
Q. S. 8. 

2130. — Gooseberri 6S(«/. Johnst one ). —This gentleman 
asks for the names of a dozen good kinds. Here is my 
selection, and I do not think many will disagree with me 
as to them. Reds: Crown Bob, London, Speedwell. 
Greens: Lofty, Matchless, and Green London. Whites: 
Bright Venus, Careless, and Whitesmith. Yellows: 
Catherine, Leveller, and Mount Pleasant. Let me add for 
the information of “ J. Johnstone ” that nothing equals 
eating the fruit from the bush, and when this cannot be 
done, they should be served as soon after gathering as 
possible.—J. J. 

2131. — Golden-Btemmed Bamboo (Bambosa 
aarea) f>4. B.) —This is one of the best of the Bamboos 
for growing in an unheated greenhouse. It Is hardy in the 
southern counties and other mild parts of this oountry; 
but given a little shelter nnder glass, it thrives vigorously 
and supplies an abundanoe of lanoe-shaped, light-green 
leaves, with wiry stalks, for mixing with out-flowers. 
Under good culture the plant attains a height of 10 feet, 
but grown in pots or tubs 6 feet probably would be the 
greatest height it would attain to. Moist, sandy soil suits 
the plant best. 

2132 —Unhealthy Vine-leaves (H. A. Kirk- 
heaton ).—The Vine-leaves have been badly attacked witd 
red-spider. We did not observe any oaterpillar. The 
other leaves have " warts " on their undersides. They 
are the outcome of a fit of ill-health on the part of the 
Vine or Vinea This affeotion may be caused by a too 
oloee, warm atmosphere, saturated with moisture. A 
Vine badly affected by it is a long time in recovering. See 
that the soil around the roots is in good order. If it is not 
•o, renew it now with good turfy-loam, brick rubbish, 
bones, Ac, 

2133. —Glass-house In an east aspect (H. E.\ 
—Peaches may be grown in a house faoieg east, so also 
may Roses and other flowers; but do not aim at too muoh 
at first. Plant the Peaches out along the front of the 
house, and train them on a trellis fixed about 10 Inohes 
from the roof inside. Plant the Roses against the ends, 
which they may be permitted to oover, or grow them in 
pots. The other flowers may also be grown in pots. 
Camellias, Heliotropes, and other plants for the supply of 
out-flowers may be planted out near the back wall, and be 
trained to its face. 

2134. —Pansies dying? off (P. R. O.).— It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, a common oompUint with Pansies and Violas to 
suddenly collapse and die off. There Is no known reliable 
remedy for it, nor has the exact cause of it been ascer¬ 
tained, and it is more common in very hot weather than 
at any other time. It is akind of shanking, and is a cause 
of gyeat annoyance. We have found autumn-planted 
Pansies to be muoh lees subject to it than spring-planted 
ones are. It may be alleviated if the soil be kept stirred, 
and a thick top-dressing given of either old potting-soil or 
Coooa-out-flbre refuse. 


2136 — Night-soentedPetunia (!)(S. N. 0.)l— The 
plant referred to is, we should say, not a Petunia, but 
Nyoterinia capensis, a half-hardy annual, with fragrant, 
whitish-brown flowers, whioh expand in the evening. Sow 
the seed of this in April in a oold frame, and priok off the 
seedlings when large enough to handle, placing two 
plants in a 4^-inch pot, or the seed may be sown in an 
open, sunny situation in the open ground about the end 
of April. There is another more dwarf speoies, N. selagi- 
noldes, which is very pretty, and it may be treated in the 
same manner as the first named. 

2136. — Temperature for bedding Pelargo¬ 
niums In winter (£. If the plants have been 
well exposed before being housed, so as to get their wood 
well hardened, they will stand a muoh lower temperature 
than if the shoots were sappy. Damp in winter often 
causes more damage to these plants than frost. In a low 
temperature the plants must be kept dry at the top, and 
they will very seldom need water at the root. Keep all 
deoayed leaves pioked off, and if the temperature does not 
fall below 36 degs. the plants may be wintered with suooess. 
Of course, a higher temperature than thlf minimum one 
would be better if it oould be given. 

2137. —Improving a garden-soli for choice 
flowers {G. A. it.).—I d addition to the fresh loam, give 
the land a good dressing of lime, salt, and soot, also, if you 
can get it. a libera! quantity of road-eorapings or old 
mortar-rubbish. Well incorporate these into the soil with 
a steel fork, digging down at least a good spit deep, . 
loosening up also the bottom of the trenoh, into whioh \ 
work a liberal supply of horse-manure. Leave the surface 1 
as rough as possible to allow the froet to get well into the 
earth In the winter. In the spring give a good nnatW of 
decomposed oow or horse manure, and well fork it in, and 
you may then commence to put out the plants with a good 
prospect of suooess. 

2138. —Glorlosa superba (C. Otto ).—You are quite 
right. This is an old plant, having been in cultivation 
about 200 years. It is a olimber, and produces large 
and brilliantly coloured flowers, the petals being reflexed, 
rioh-orange in the lower parts, the tips being of a bright- 
red. It flowers fieely during the summer and autumn. 
It just now will be npening its seed-pods, whioh are full of 
scarlet berries. The conns, or roots, should be potted in 
a mixture, in equal parts, of loam and leaf-mould, a little 
peat, and some well-decomposed manure, the whole to be 
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made fairly sandy. When growing the plants enjoy muoh 
moisture and strong heat, but they last longer when in 
flower in a somewhat oooler temperature, as they deoay. 
Water to the roots must be given moderately until they 
have gone quietly to rest, when they may be turned out 
from the pots, the oorms stored in dry sand, and kept 
through the winter in a dormant state.—M. B. 

2139. — Orchid culture (PharieX— I am glad to find 
you so suooessful with these plants. You should do them 
well, as you live in the spot where onoe was gathered 
together the finest lot of Orohids ever seen In Sootlsnd. 
The flowers sent are 1, Onoidium barbatum; 2, Onddium 
orispum, both old and well known plants. There Is no 
wonder you like them. They may both be grown at the 
oool end of the Gattleya-house. Keep them dry through 
the winter; but not dry enough to oause them to suffer 
for wont of water. I am glad you find my words are 
oorreot respecting mixed plants. I have no other wish 
than to Instruct my readers aright in the way they should 
go as to Orchid culture.—M. B. 

2140. — Fleas de&lbata and F. Paroelll (C. 
Leichtlenstein).—' These are the two plants you refer to 
evidently in your letter. The first named is a native of 
the Upper Amazon distriot. The other is from the South 
Sea Islands. 1 do not like this Fious myself, as I consider 
anyone oould make a similar-looking plant with a white¬ 
wash brush. It is a somewhat thin-leaved plant for a 
Fig. as they are more remarkable for thiok and leathery 
leaves. F. dealbata is a plant with leathery leaves, whioh 
are deep-green on the upper side, pure-white beneath. 
It is somewhat slow in growth; but both kinds thrive 
well in a mixture composed of peat and loam in equal 
parts, made somewhat sandy, and in the temperature of 
the stove.—M. B. 

2141. — Planting shrubs (J. J. B.y—l advise this 
enquirer and my readers generally to procure these from 
a nursery in their immediate neighbourhood. Seleot well- 
grown plants, and at any time now until about the middle 
of November is the best time for planting. In choosing 
plants for the garden, shrubbery, or for whatever pur¬ 
pose, do not take too many of the same sort, for a fre¬ 
quent repetition of the same shrub is to be deplored, the 
idea being to show as muoh variety as possible. Do not 
bring shrubs from the south northward, they do not thrive 
vigorously ; but if living in the south you may bring them 
from the north, and with good and marked results. 
Hollies should not be removed at this season. I have 
found these plants do best when transplanted in the month 
of May.—J. J. 

2142 -Making a garden (G. A. M.).- The treat- 
ment the land has received so tar is right, as exposing olay 
soil to the aotion of the atmosphere tends to improve its 
character. If some sand, ashes, road-scrapings, or burnt 
earth oould be added to the surface and forked in, its 
staple would be still further improved. All kinds of 
manure are also beneficlaL If the time can be spared, the 
ground may be stirred over again this autumn, and it 
should then be left in a rough state until February, when 
it should be prepared for oropping by forking it over, and 
by Maroh the land should work well and be in good condi¬ 
tion to receive all kinds of seeds and plants. We are 
assuming, of course, that the garden Is enclosed with a 
fenoe and the walks made, as this should be the first work 
taken in hand. 

2143 . — Grape-Vines In the open air ( John 
Bruce).— I do not think it is right of anyone to flatter the 
whims of amateurs with the notion that the growth of 
Vines in the open air can ever result in a good return, even 
in the most favourable seasons. I have before now said 
that more satisfactory results oan be obtained from a good 
Gooeeberry - bush than from any Grape-Vine outdoors. 
Yet It Is very nioe to have a Vine, and to sit under In sea¬ 
sons when we get any sun to require shade. As a rule 
these Vines are spoilt in effect by allowing them to be laden 
with bunohee of fruit badly affected with mildew—in 
short, the growth of Grapes out-of-doors in this country is 
a miserable failure, and I very muoh question if it was 
ever a success.—J. J. 

2144. —Insects on Lime-trees {Maldensis).— Your 
Lime-trees are very badly infested with one of the red- 
spider (Tetranychus tiliazum) The best way to destroy 
this pest would be to wash every part of the tree that you 
oan reaoh with 8 lb. of soft soap, 10 lb. of flowers of 
sulphur, well mixed together, and the extract from 8 lb. 
of ^uassia-ohlpe; these ingredients added to 100 gallons of 
water or 15 lb. of soft soap, will, mixed with 2 quarts of 
pareftio-oil to 100 gallons or water. Keep this mixturef 
thoroughly well stirred. Remove and burn all the dead 
leaves as fast as they fall. This spider belongs to the 
genus Clubiona, and may possibly be destroying the mitee, 
as some members of this genus eat the eggs of other 
spider*.—G. 8. S. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*** Any communications respecting plants or fruUs 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Garduihs lM.ua- 
tratkd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names of plants.— Grove.— 1, A Jasmlnum, cannot 

name; 2, Sena in flower.- Kingston.— 1, St John's 

Wort (Hypericum oalyoinum); 2, Apparently aSedum, but 
deoayed; 3, Cannot name. Send better specimen; 
4, Lonioera japonic* variegata; 6, Send in flower; 6, A 

Lastrea, send when fertile.- J. B. —1, Asplenlum bulbi- 

ferum; 2, Oattleya Harriaoni®; 3, Adlantum peruvia- 

num.- J. H. T.—l, Seiaginella Wildenovi; 2, Adlantum 

formosum; 3, Adlantum afline; 4, Polypodium vnlgare 
Hibernloum; 5, Lastrea arist&ta variegata; 6. Oyrto- 

mium faloatum.- A. E. M.— No, it is not.—— J. Clark. 

—1, Pteris longifolia; 2, Apparently Pteris tremula; 
8, Adlantum Oapillus-veneris; 4, Polystlohum proliferum; 

6, Pteris serrulate; 6, Pteris oretioa albo lineata.- 

C. IF.—Looks like Rhodiola rosea. - C. B. W.— 

1, Ohamspeuce diacantha; 2 , Mimosa prostrata; 8, Aralia 

Sieboldi argentea variegata. - T. G. — 1. Qloriosa 

superba. See above.- Q. Berrie.— 1, Hedvohium 

Gardnerianum; 2, Bllbergia splendida; 3, Phyllan- 
thus nivoeus.- T. Moss.— 1, Doryopteris palmata; 

2, Lastrea arigustata variegata; 3, Adlantum Paooti; 
4, Phlebodium aureum; 6, Lomaria Gibbs; 6, Chielanthes 

visoosa.- G. Los.—I, Onddium Krameri; 2, Sonerilla 

margaritaoea.- Flora. — 1, Asplenlum bulbilsrum; 

2, Pteris serrulate; 3, Adlantum oondnnum latum; 


4, Pteris serrulate cristate; 6, Scolopendrlum vulgare 
var.; 6, Send again an older and fertile frond.- 

H. W. A— 1, Eooremooarpus soaber; 2, Abutllon vexll* 
larium; 8, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, Cannot name from 

a single leaf; 6, Ozothamnus roemarinlf olios.- 0. A. S. 

—Fungi : 1, Hygrophorus pratensis. It is edible. The 
Chanterelle 1s muoh larger, muoh more fleshy and solid, 
and bright-orange in oolour. 2, Hygrophorus ooooineus, 
not the least like Agarious semiglobatus. We know 
nothing of the qualities for the table of Helvelle infule. 
Several other species of Helvelle are considered esoulent. 

- A. J.— Lamfum species apparently; but speolmen 

was muoh orushed in the post.- Pricol. —Ordinary 

garden forms of Plcotees, which we oannot name. Other 
specimen, Colohloum autumnale fl.-pl.- J. IF.— 

I, Lavender Cotton (Santolina Chsmeoypariasus); 

2, Adlantum oondnnum latum; 3, Sweet-scented 

Verbena (Aloysia dtriodora); 4, Euonymus japonlous 
aureo-variegatua; 6, Asparagus tenuissimue; 6. Rivina 

hnmills. - Aci* —Sptroa opulifolia.- A. G. R. — 

Smiles aspen mauritanioa.- R. Welford.—\, Golden 

Rod (Solidago Virgaurea); 2, Veronioa repens.- E. H. 

—1, Clematis Flammula; 2, Begonia asootensis; 8, Libonia 
floribunda; 4, Oytisus racemosus; 5, Sedum Telephium; 
6, Lyohnls species. Too stale to name; 7, Seiaginella 

Kraussiana.- E. Votes .—Both Solannms apparently, 

and oertainly not edible. - A. Moresby White. — 

1, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Send fertile frond ; 8, Asple- 
nium speoies. Send better specimen; 4, Doodle luno- 
lata; 6, Seiaginella Wildenovi; 6, Diplaous (Mimulus) 
glutinosus. 

N aming fruit.— Reader* who desire cur help in 
naming f nut must bear in mind that severed specimen$ 
qf different stages of colour and size, of the same kind 
greatly assise in its determination. We can only under- 
take to name/our varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are obser ved. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or f ruits 
should ahoays accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardbxlno Illustrated, 87, 
Southampton-street , Strand , London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— Comtoall.— Apples: 1, King of 
the Pippins apparently; 2, Five Crowned or London 
Pippin; 3, Looks like Cellini; but a bad and bruised 
specimen. In this oaae only one fruit of each kind was 
sent, so that recognition is unoertatn. Read notice at 

head of this.- D. Williams .—Apple Emperor Alexander. 

A good selling Apple when in prime condition, upon whioh, 
of course, the price obtained so largely depends. If you 
have only a few it would be best to sell them near home. 

- G. H. M .—Pears ; 1, Williams' Bon Chretien ; 2 and 

4. Appear to be Identical—Marie Louise; 3, Evewood.- 

John Kellam — Plum Diamond. Apples: Local sorts 
apparently, whioh we do not reoognise, and only one poor 

fruit of each was sent. Read notioe at head of this- 

C. IF.—Plums White Magnum Bottom.- Sparkhill.— 

Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

Apple: 3, Local sort apparently ; not recognised.- 

E. R. B.— Pears: 1, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 2, Beunrfl 

Kanoe; 3, Napoleon.- A. G. Wells, Buckurst-hilL— 

Apple Lord Suffield apparently; but only one specimen 
was sent.- Porchester. —Apples: 1, Red Aatraohan; 

2, Northern Greening.- C. W. Bretteru— Apples; but 

all so muoh out of obaraoter that we cannot attempt to 

name them.- A. E. IF.—Pear Flemish Beauty. Apples: 

I, White Calville; 2. Not reoognlsed; 3, Old Hawthornden. 
- F. M. Yokes.— Apple Hambledon Deux Ans. Pears: 

I, Flemish Beauty; 2, Beurr4 Bose; 3, Beun6 Clairgeau; 

4, Beurtc ’Ranee.- E. T. Daniel .—Pears : 1, White 

Doyenne; 2, Autumn Bergamotte; 2, Beurr£ Diel.- 

J. L. R.— Black Hamburgh Grape. This kind sometimes 
varies in its appearance, both in bunch and berry. 


TO OORRB8PONDBNT8. 

IFe should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer arteries by post, and that toe canned under- 
tak to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Miss Tredway.— Carnation Countess of Paris. Ao. Apply 
to Messrs. James Veltoh A 8ons, Royal Exotio Nursery, 

Klng's-road, Chelsea, London, S.W.- E. S .—Adianram 

pedatum is quite a hardy Fern. See article in Gardsnino, 

Sept. 26th, page 408.- Jf. G. D.— Apply to Mr. Corn- 

hill, Byfleet, Wey bridge, Surrey.- A. F. N.— Apply to 

Mosers. W. and J. Birkenhead, Sale, Manchester.- 

F. E. A. V. B. Greenhouse and Stove Plante," by T. 
Baines. John Murray, Albemarle-etreat, London. For the 
other matter write to the editor of Farm and Home, 

published at this office.- Thomby .—The Pears should 

be gathered now.- H. Dawson. —The Gloxinia-leaf 

showed signs of having been attacked by thrips, and prob¬ 
ably the atmosphere in the house has been too hot and 

dry. Gloxinias are very subjeob to thrips.- A. P. —A 

pretty Pansy, and well worth propagating.- F. if.—We 

think there Is no doubt that the shrub In question Is 
Lycium barbarum. However, to make sure, could you 

not send a portion of it ?- Rex .—The Grapes are badly 

affeoted with "spot," and they seem to have set very 
badly. It would be a good plan to renovate the border at 
onoe, using good loamy soil, bones, brick and mortar 
rubbish, Aa, and see that the drainage is good. 

Catalogues received. — Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Ac. Messrs. Doble and Mason, 22, O&k-street, 

Manchester.- Bulb Catalogue Mr. Q. Phippen, Royal 

Berks Floral Establishment, Reading.- Illustrated 

Catalogue Boilers, Stoves, Cut Flower-holders, Orchid- 
pots, Ac. Messrs. Chas. Toope A Son. Stepney-square. 

Stepney-green, London, E.- Rose*, Fruit-trees, Vines, 

Evergreens, Climbers, Greenhouse Plants, Ac. Messrs. 
Wiliam Pam A Son, Paul’s Nurseries,Waltham-cross, Herts. 


BIRDS. 

1944, —Canary sating flowers.— This habit should 
not be enoouraged, for although many yellow flowers are 
harmless enough, and some, such as Crocuses, are good 
as stimulants in the breeding season, It seems probable 
that flowers of Aoonite, Delphinium, Poppy, and many 
others used in bouquets would probably have an injurious 
effect.—A. G. Butlbr. 

2145.— PigeonB and Ring-doves —Will someone 
kindly tell me If Ring-doves oan be kept with pigeon* in 
an outdoor aviary ? Also, If they require the same treat¬ 
ment, and how muoh I ought to give for a common pair! 
—Colux ba. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

The ground was never in better order for early 
an turn n planting than it is this season. The plen¬ 
tiful rainfall that has occurred generally has 
moistened the soil to a greater depth, and more 
thoroughly than we are likely to have it again 
for some time to come. For this reason those 
who have Evergreens to plant cannot do better 
than to set about doing so at once. There 
is not a tree or a shrub of the character in¬ 
dicated but what may be moved now with 
every prospect of success, and the more ex¬ 
peditiously the work is done, consistent with 
due care being taken with all the details, 
the more satisfactory will be the results. 
As far as practicable the largest subjects should 
be taken in hand first, and the longer they have 
remained undisturbed the more care should be 
taken in moving them. I like to secure all the 
roots possible, whether large or small, as the 
less they are cut about the better ; the greater 
the number of roots that are severed, the greater 
the shock to the plant or tree. I do not set so 
high a value on securing a big ball of soil with 
the roots as some people do, because I have found 
in practice that to get the ball of earth of a size 
to be conveniently moved that a good many 
roots must be cut asunder. My experience 
shows me that it is better to search farther 
for the roots, so as to secure as large a body of them 
as possible without mutilating them. It is also 
unwise to move any shrub or tree when the soil 
about the roots is dry, and notwithstanding that 
the rainfall of late has been considerable, it will 
be found that when large plants have to be dealt 
with that the ground will probably be dry. If 
such is the case it is very necessary to success 
that it should be well watered the day before 
the moving is to take place, and it is equally 
necessary to well water the roots after the plant 
is put into its place. J. C. C. 


SHRUBS UNDER TREES. 

The question is often asked, What shrub will 
grow well under trees ? In making a selection 
of shrubs for such a purpose it is necessary to 
know whether the trees are of dense growth, 
like the Evergreen Oak or Beech, under which 
very few plants will thrive, or thin-headed trees, 
like the False Acaoia or Ash, under which 
numerous kinds may be grown. As a general 
rule I find that most shining-leaved shrubs will 
thrive as under-growth beneath the shade of 
trees, but, in any case, the Boil must be well pre¬ 
pared for them at the outset. If the large trees 
nave been planted within recent years, and the 
soil is tolerably good, but little preparation is 
necessary beyond deep digging ; but if the trees 
are large and old, then the soil will be found 
over-run with roots and impoverished. In this 
oase fresh soil should be substituted (say from 
9 inches to 12 inches deep), and in this the shrubs 
intended for undergrowth should be planted. 
The small shrubs should be vigorous and with 
plenty of roots, and the best time to plant is 
during September and October, allowing the 
leaves that fall from the trees to remain among 
them through the winter. The choice may be 
' ' . ‘ ~ r Holly, i 

le 
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Berberis Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil). Laurel, Evergreen Privet, Coboneaster 
Simonsi, Skimmia oblata, Berberis Darwini, 
Berberis japonica, and common Yew. All these 
are evergreen, and may be obtained at a cheap 
rate in nurseries. For very dense shade I have 
found nothing succeed better than the Butcher’s 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), with an undergrowth 
of the creeping St. John’s-wort (Hypericum 
calycinum), Periwinkle, and Ivy. The common 
English Ivy grows naturally in dense shade, but 
the Irish Ivy has a bolder effect. Gaultheria 
Shallon may be planted in light or peaty moist 
soil, and a good carpet-like growth may be had 
of Euonymus radicans and its variegated form. 
There are few deciduous shrubs that grow well 
under trees, so that I have not mentioned 
any._W. 

2041. — Propagating Laurels and 
Rhododendrons. —Laurels are easily propa¬ 
gated from cuttings of the young, well-ripened 
shoots taken off with a heel of older wood, if 
possible. The sooner the cuttings are put in 
now the better. Rhododendrons will not strike 
so readily from cuttings, but they root freely 
from layers, and good seeds will grow freely in 
boxes of peat soil in a cold frame. The choioe 
varieties are usually obtained by grafting on 
strong seedlings of R. ponticum. Where only 
a few plants are wanted layering is the simplest 
and surest method. The same course may be 
adopted with Laurels and all other evergreen 
trees and shrubs.—E. H. 

2043.— Propagating the Yellow Broom.— All 
the Brooms may be propagated from cuttings now. The 
Common Yellow, also the Spaniuh Broom, may easily be 
raised from seeds sown In spring.—E. H. 

2050.— English Yew.— The English Yew may be 
grown from cuttings planted in sandy soil under glass 
now, but the more oommon method is to raise them from 
seeds. The English Yew is a splendid hedge-plant, and if 
properly out is strong enough to reeiet all the wind pres¬ 
sure it is likely to have.—E. H. 


ARCHES AND BOWERS IN GARDENS. 
The excellent illustration of a Honeysuckle 
arch, which appeared in Gardening for Aug. 1, 
p. 297, shows very clearly what a beautiful 
feature a well-managed arch or bower can be 
made to be in any garden. The happy freedom 
of growth that is characteristic of tne Honey¬ 
suckle in the engraving referred to is one of its 
greatest charms. It is so seldom that we see 
either arches or bowers treated on the same 
lines that I cannot help calling attention to so 
excellent a representation of what an arch or 
bower should be. Much too often arches and 
bowers are deprived of all their beauty by 
having the greater part of the plant growth on 
them ruthlessly sheared off at an unsuitable 
time. It would be a good thing for many 
subjects cultivated in gardens, especially for 
flowering creepers and hedges composed of 
flowering plants, if the ordinary hedge-shears 
were banished from the garden altogether, as 
when injudiciously used upon the plants men¬ 
tioned, they are trimmed up into the most 
formal lines, and much of the growth that would 
in due time produce flowers is out away, so 
that when the time comes for them to blossom 
they are merely skeletons of what they 
otherwise would have been if a more rational 


treatment had been followed. The graceful 
character of the growth of the Honeysuckle on 
the arch referred to is obviously simply obtained 
by, in a great measure, letting the plant grow 
in its own way. The man with the Bnears 
could never produce such a pleasing feature, 
because he would, for the sake of primness, 
sacrifice all the natural beauty of the plant by 
cutting away all the growth that is necessary to 
produce such an example as I have referred to. 
The harsh—I had almost written the cruel— 
lines on which many beautiful plants are treated 
when trained to arches and bowers make one 
almost despair that a more 
Sensible system of pruning will ever be 
adopted. Y r et there is nothing in the treatment of 
climbers that is difficult to understand to secure 
the same results that are so well shown in the 
picture alluded to. I am aware that it is not 
possible to secure such examples until the plants 
nave pretty well covered the framework of the 
structure. But after that there is no difficulty 
in doing so. The proper thing to do is to make 
it a rule to attend to each plant as it goes out of 
flower. If it is the early-flowering Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle, do what pruning is necessary as soon as 
the blossoms fade. The small growths that have 
flowered may be shortened back to a spur, and 
if there are long shoots dangling about io the 
way, let some of them be tied in and the others 
cut away if there is not room for them, and 
then leave the plant alone until next year at 
the same time. If it should be a Rose like 
Gloire de Dijon, that flowers more or less all 
the summer, do what pruning is necessary as 
soon as the first lot of flowers fade, and then do 
not prune but little, if any, in the winter. Such 
hardy climbing Roses as Aimee Vibert, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Felicitc Perpetue, and the Ayr¬ 
shire varieties only require attention once a year 
—that is, when the first flowers are over. The 
growth made after that should be left to grow 
pretty much in its own way. The result will 
be an informal and pleasing feature in the 
garden—in fact, a waving drapery of greenery 
and flowers. J. C. G. 


Sowing seeds of hardy flowers.— 

Snrely “ E. H. ” oannot suppose that my 
remarks in Gardening, August 8th, p. 315, were 
intended to throw discredit upon his advice ? It 
is true that I called attention to artificial heat, 
but only to enforce my later recommendation as 
to allowing plants such as the perennial Del¬ 
phiniums, to sow their own seed I perfectly 
agree with “ E. H.” that, in the oase of saved 
or purchased seed, his method is most likely to 
ensure success. My remark respecting artificial 
heat was based upon the fact that arrested 
evaporation, secured by a dose and shaded 
frame, must of necessity retain heat, and, during 
the daytime, raise the temperature. It is because 
of the difficulty of fully explaining one’s mean¬ 
ing in a short note that this little misunder¬ 
standing has arisen. The experiences of 
amateurs are always worth recording; they 
sometimes prove of value even to professionals ; 
but although I have, as an amateur, taken an 
enthusiastic pleasure in raising flowers from my 
childhood upwards, I should never dream of ques¬ 
tioning the methods of a professional, based upon 
the aooumulated experience of successive gener¬ 
ations of practical gardeners.— A. G. Butler. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Tree Carnations are now oomlng into bloom, and will 
oontinne to furnish blossoms for a long time in a genial 
atmosphere. Plants which ate at all pot bound will be 
benefited by weak liquid-manure twice a weak ; but it 
must be olear, so as not to clog up the soil. Clay’s 
fertiliser in solution, or a little weak soot-water may be 
used for a change. Chrysanthemums should now be all 
under cover, except It may be a few very late sorts that 
it is desirable to keep outside as long as possible. These 
may be lifted inside at the last moment should there be 
indications of frost, and as the season for frost is at hand, 
a lower temperature may come upon us at any moment. 
As regards disbudding, large flowers oannot be obtained 
without the buds are thinned somewhat severely; but for 
deooratlve purposes, some plants may be left with more 
buds upon them than is desirable in the case of the speci¬ 
men blooms. Mildew will have to be reokoned with 
Affected plants should be laid on their sides, and syringed 
with soft-soap and sulphur in solution. Of course, any 
plant showing signs of mildew should have been dre?sed 
before housing. Keep the atmosphere buoyant with a 
little fire-heat at night; but in houses where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums form a leading feature not much flre-heab will *be 
required. Young Fuohsias struck in August, and which 
are intended for early blooming, should be kept in a 
genial temperature, so that they may be moving quietly 
all the winter. They must occupy a light position near 
the glass. Mignonette that was started early last spring 
will now be large plants full of blossom. It may not be 
generally known now well Mignonette succeeds planiei 
w the borders of the conservatory. When well oared for 
it assumes a shrub-like aspeot, and flowers profusely. If 
the plants are prevented from seeding they will continue 
to bloom freely for several years, if well supported with 
liquid-manure. In such a position Mignonette loses its 
annual character and becomes a perennial. Abutllons 
planted out are valuable for winter flowering, and may be 
relied upon to produoe muoh floral material for bouquet 
making, or to fill vases. The white variety Boule ue 
Nelge is a very free bloomer, and, if desired, with a little 
manipulation the petals may be turned outwards to 
looreaw the apparent size of the blossoms, and render 
them of more value to the bouquetist. Heliotropes on walls 
that were pruned back a little at the beginning of August, 
will now he blooming freely on the ends of the young 
shoots. The Heliotrope makes a very pretty standard 
with a stem 3 feet or more in height. Planted out in the 
conservatory border it may easily, by a little manage¬ 
ment, be had in bloom up till Christmas in a warm con¬ 
servatory, and may then be pruned hard back to put on 
growth for another year. Treated as a standard in the 
conservatory border some freedom of growth should ba 
permitted to take off the stiffness in appearance. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

A collection of Lilies should be one of the main summer 
features, and though these may suooeed planted in the 
borders, It will probably be more satisfactory if they are 
grown in pots, as they can be plunged in Coooa-nut- 
ttbre altogether in winter in some oorner of the bouse, 
and kept quite safely, with just an oocasional water¬ 
ing till growth comes away in spring. Whatever 
repotting is neoessary should be seen to now, though 
in the case of pot-bound Lilies they mav be shifted on with 
perfect safety without breaking the ball or disturbing the 
roots any time in the spring after the growth has started. 
All the greenhouse, as well as many of the hardy, Lilies 
will suooeed perfectly in the unheated house if plunged In 
the border and sheltered with a mulch daring very levere 
weather. Perhaps there is no better way of furnishing 
the unheated conservatory than by planting it with Roses. 
In any case, Roses should form a permanent feature on 
the roof, if not grown otherwise. In such a house Gioire 
de Dijon and its varieties will flower abundantly early 
and late, and most of the Noisettes and Teas will be satis¬ 
factory under like conditions. Mildew will be the chief 
difficulty; but this may be overcome by careful venti¬ 
lation. 

Stove. 

This house should be very interesting now—bright with 
flowers of many hues. Begonias will furnish much variety, 
though rather fragile in a out state. Still, where long 
stems oan be spared, they are very effective mixed with 
long Fern sprays in tall glasses—one variety only in each 
glass. Jasmluum gracillimum—planted out in a specially 
prepared bed of peat and leaf-mould, with some fragments 
of turfy-loam, the whole made porous with sand and 
obarooal—is a great acquisition both for its blossoms for 
cutting, and also for its graoeful effect in the house. The 
two most brilliant plants at this moment—and brightness 
in winter is always desirable—are the Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima and Euphorbia jacquloleflora. Both will improve 
under a oourse of weak stimulants in the shape of liquid- 
manures. Those who have not tried planting tnese 
out in a light position in a warm house will appreciate 
the improvement whioh a free root-run in rioh, open soil 
imparts to the plants. They may be usefully grown in 
pots for moving to the rooms, or to brighten the conser¬ 
vatory on party nights; but to furnish cut blooms there 
is no comparison betwesn plants in pots and those planud 
out, always assuming that light enough falls on the plams 
to ripen the wood. The proper regulation of the mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere in proportion to fire-heat used 
demands some judgment. A tank in the house, through 
which a hot-water pipe runs, is always an advantage. 
The same may be said of a bed o ffermenting materials, 
the steady warmth of whioh has muoh value in keeping 
the plants healthy and vigorous, and free from insects. 
The bed is not necessary as a means of supplying bottom- 
heat, though some plants—notably Gardenias and Euohans 
—like a little genial root warmth; but the hot-bed or 
tank in the stove is valuable, more especially beoause of 
the genial vapour whioh arises from its surface. The 
syringe is doubtless useful in supplying moisture to the 
atmosphere; but the conditions when the syringe has to 
be relied upon for this purpose are too fluctuating for a 
really perfect condition of things. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
o under u Garden Work" mav be done from ten days or 
s here indicated ” 


• fortnight later than is k 


l with equally good 
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Window Gardening. 

The India-rubber, the Aspidistra, and other foliage 
plants generally, are more properly speaking room 
rather than window-plants, or, in other words, they 
do not require strong light to bring out their good 
points, ana this Is probably one reason why they 
are so popular. Flowering plants must have light, 
or the growth is weakly, and blossom-buds fail to form, 
and so the plants are, in a measure, valueless. But foliage 
plants, of whioh those named above are types, will do 
better away from the strong light entering by the window, 
and are, therefore, available for placing on stands in any 
part of tbs room. The attention they require at this 
season is not muoh, and will oonsist obiefly in keeping the 
foliage free from dust by sponging either with dean water, 
or water slightly impregnated with soap, and seeing that 
the roots are at all times fairly moist. A plant suffers as 
much in winter, if kept in a dry, warm room, without 
any water, as it does in summer, perhaps more so; but it 
will not require water anything like so often. Twioe a 
week in winter will be often enough to water, unless the 
plants are pot-bound. Flowering plants should have their 
position changed often, so that all puts of the plants may 
get their fair share of light. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Prepare the sites for new Roses by trenching and 
deepening the soil: draining it also if neoessary. Tbs beet 
dressing for very light land is clay; but it should not be 
buried during the cultivating operations, but spread over 
the surfaoe and left there for the weather to aot upon, 
forking it In lightly after the Roses are planted. In spite 
of what has been written against the Manetti as a stock, 
it will bo found very suitable for light land. Those who 
ate thinking of purchasing new Roses should send in their 
orders early in order to have the best plants. In most 
nurseries the orders are taken in rotation, and, as a 
matter of oourse, the best plants go first. Considerably 
more dwarf Roses than standards are planted ; but there 
is still a considerable demand for standard Roses, 
especially in villa gardens, and a well-grown standard 
Rose-busn with a large, well-balanced head la no mean 
ornament. Oooe more let me urge the neoeasity of a 
thorough preparation of the sites, if the Roses are 
expected to make vigorous growth free from inseots. This 
will be found true economy in the long run; besides, a 
poor, half-starved, slanted plant will never give satis¬ 
faction. It does not follow that the Roses, except in very 
poor soil, want a lot of strong, rank manure. Charred 
refuse, mixed with some well-decayed stable-manure, 
will be all that is neoessary In fairly good land ; but use 
the compost liberally. In all oases dwarf Roses budded 
oq the Manetti should be planted deep enough to cover 
the Juootionof the bud with the stock. Get in all the 
early-flowering bulbs as soon as the beds can be cleared. 
The Grown Imperial is a very showy plant, especially the 
yellow variety. It flowers best when not disturbed often. 
All the Fritlllarias are interesting, either in groups 
in the borders, or in beds in mixture Tbe soil should 
be deep and rioh. Plant 4 Inohes deep, the bulbs 
to be about 9 Inohes apart. Lift Dahlias when the growth 
has been out with the frost. Dry the roots for a few days 
under oover, and then store away ia some frost-proof 
building. 

Fruit Garden. 

The work of gathering the late Apples and Pears will 
still be proceeding. These fruits are, for tbe most part, 
fine this year, and brighter in colour than might have 
been expected, considering the character of the summer, 
especially where the fruits have not been too much 
shaded by tbe young summer wood. The roots of Vines, 
where the Grapes are or oan be out, may be lifted now, if 
their oondition Is not satisfactory, and there are many 
Vines that might be Improved if the requirements of the 
roots were more studied. Good Grapes have been grown 
in deep borders; but where the subsoil is bad, keep the 
roots ont of it, either by making the border entirely above 
ground level, or conorete must be used as a foundation, on 
which 9 inohes to 12 Inohes of drainage material should 
be placed. In making the borders good sound loam 
should form the staple. Too muoh rich manure only pro¬ 
duces gross wood, which is difficult to get ripened. 
Moderate-sized wood, if firm and well ripened, will bear a 
heavier crop than those large gross canes whioh are the 
outcome of rioh borders. Old Strawberry • beds still 
oovered with the summer's growth must, if the plahts are 
intended to oarry another orop, be oleared of weeds and 
runners, and have a top-dressing, several Inohes thick, of 
good manure. Young plants set out last August will also 
benefit from a muloh of rioh manure. Here, also, the 
manure may be worked up into aoompostwith the charred 
refuse of the garden; in foot, there is no manure so 
generally aooeptable to all garden orops, whether fruits, 
vegetables, or flowers, as the sompost of whioh oharred 
vegetable refuse forms a part. Do all the thinning that 
will be neoessary to plantations of Raspberries. The land 
intended for new plantations of the fruit should be 
trenohed and manured. A oool situation produoes the 
finest Raspberries. The same also may be said in respeot 
to the Black Currant. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Cletr away all the old bearing stems from Globe Arti- 
ehokes. These plants will not survive a very oold winter 
uninjured. Some protection. If it is only a forkful of 
litter, should be plaoed over each stool before severe frost 
comes. Sometimes a few roots are taken up and pre¬ 
served in the orchard-house. These, if divided and potted 
in fi-inoh or 8-inoh pots, started in gentle heat after Christ¬ 
mas—a vinery at work will be suitable—and in April, 
when well hardened off, they may be planted out for early 
bearing. Asparagus is very easily forced, where tbe roots 
are strong, and a steady bottom-heat of 85 degs. for three 
weeks or so can be secured. The hot-bea system of 
foroing leads to the destruction of the roots after the 
forcing Is over; but it is the best for the first cutting. 
Very strong four-year or flve-year-old roots which have 
never been out from may be taken up for foroing any 
time now, if required for any special purpose. It will be 
better, of oourse, to wait a week or two longer; but there 
is no difficulty in foroing strong roots now. In small 
gardens it is not neoessary in planting Cabbages to set 
them out at so wide intervals as is commonly done. It is 
a waste of spaoe. If three times the number of plants 
usually planted were set out, two out of every three plants 
might be out early for Greene, and the remainder left to 


form larger plant*. Priok out the early-sown Cauliflowers 
in frames. Rioh soil is not necessary, as the plant* will 
pass through the winter better if only moderate growth la 
made. The more air the plant* get the better, when not 
raining or freezing. When line and mild, draw the light* 
off altogether. See that a sufficient number of pots or 
boxes of Mint, Tarragon, and Chervil are secured for use 
green as required. Old Tomato - plants to be carried 
through the winter must have the shoots thinned, leaving 
only those oapable of bearing fruit, and these, if at all 
crowded, must be thinned. I should never attempt to 
oarry plant* over the winter that were infested with 
the white-fly; the insect ia so difficult to kill when estab- 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Rooted layers of Carnations must be planted out whert 
they are to flower without further delay, in order to get 
them pretty well established before the winter sets in. In 
very smoky plaoes It is, however, better to pot them Op 
singly, wintering them ia a frame or cool-house, and plant¬ 
ing out to the spring. Strong layers need a 3}-inoh or 4-inch 
pot. Use good sandy loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould, 
and press it quite firm. Plants to be flowered in pots may 
be either plaoed in the same sizes now and shifted into 
6-inoh or 7-inoh sizes In the early spring; or, if well rooted, 
they may just as well go into the flowering-pot* at onoe, 
though in these they must be very carefully watered unto 
the soil is well oooupied with roots. Keep the plants as 
elose as possible to the glass, with abundant ventilation, 
and low temperature, or they will run up to a ridiculous 
height before flowering. There is nothing more suitable 
for a oold or unheated glass-house in a town garden than 
a selection of Carnations and Piootees grown in pots, 
especially if the structure is low and light, and occupies 
an open snnny position, then the plants can hardly fail to 
do well. Auriculas may still be repotted, though this would 
have been better done last month. Do not give them too 
large pots—a 4-inoh or 4}-inch pot is quite big enough for 
the strongest examples. Also let the soil be moderately 
light, and not too rioh, and the drainage good. All green¬ 
house plant* should have been safely housed by this, 
exoepting, perhaps, a few of the latest kinds of Chrysan¬ 
themums. which may still stand out in some sheltered 
oorner, with a canvas covering ready to go over them on 
frosty night*. Continue to give liquid-manure until the 
buds begin to show oolour, when it had better be discon¬ 
tinued, but not too suddenly. Camellias, whioh are now 
swelling up their buds rapidly, may have a little very weak 
soot-water or other sale liauid-manure at every alternate 
watering with advantage; it will assist the plants as well 
as Increase the size of the flowers. These plants must, 
however, be kept perfectly oool, as anything like heat now 
will cause the buds to drop wholesale. It is during tbs 
spring and early summer months—from about April to 
July—that these plants enjoy a little warmth, not now. 
Newly-potted (Imported) Azaleas ought to be brought 
along quietly, ana not foroed at all; but, after havtog 
been grown on for a year, and perhaps shifted into 6-inch 
pots, they may be got in moderately early with no trouble. 
Chinese Primroses must be acoommodated on shelves, or 
staging as near as possible to tbe glass in a light structure, 
ana be kept regularly moistened at tbe root*. Uneven 
and oareless watering la the ohief cause of the damping off 
at the collar that is often so troublesome among these 
oharming plant*. B. O. R. 


THB COMING WBBETS WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary front October 
17 th to October 24th. 

Have just finished housing the Chrysanthemums. The 
early-flowering kinds have been under glass some time, as 
I think when the buds get a good size they should not be 
exposed to oold air If perfect flowers are required. Con¬ 
sidering the large number of plant* one is obliged to grow 
to keep duplicates of all the best varieties, it is rather a 
difficult matter to find room for them without crowding. 
Still, by utilising vineries and Peaoh-housee, I have at la«t 
made all secure. It is rather tantalising after having done 
one’s level best to get together as good a collection as pos¬ 
sible to be told, “ Ah 1 yon should get so-and-so f but 
there is no finality in anything. Have jnst finished pofr 
tiog on Pelargonium-cuttings. The cutting-pots were 
placed on shelves near the glass just over the hot-water 
pipes. I should never attempt to strike them so lots as 
this without heat; in faot, I have rooted cuttings of new 
sort* all through the winter when these could be ob¬ 
tained. Tied and stopped winter Cucumbers, and nve a 
light sprinkling of fresh soil to the borders. Cleared somo 
of the beds in the flower-garden, dressed with charred com¬ 
post and manure, and prepared for planting bulba. I 
always think the early-flowering bulbs at any rate should 
be got in as early in Ootober as the beds oan be oleared. 
The Blue Squill (Soilla slbirica)planted thickly forms very 
pretty edgings to beds of yellow or white Crocuses. Tultpr 
now are the fashion, and several large groups havs been 
planted, both of the single and double varieties ; but they 
are kept separate. Last year there was an attractive spring 
group of double white La Oandeur Tulips, with a ground¬ 
work of blue Forget-me-not. Double soarfetToli psand whits 
Forget-me-not are quite as effective, but single Tulips are 
not quite so lumpy aod heavy-looking as the doubles, but 
they have this disadvantage, they will not last quite so 
long. Took up Dahlias. They will be dried in the orchard- 
house, and then stored away in a oool building, safe from 
frost. The tubers of Begonias and roots of Cannes will be 
packed oloee together on the borders of the orchard-house, 
the spaoe between the roots being filled with fine sifted 
soil, whioh will reoeive one good watering to settle it 
down, and afterwards scarcely any further trouble will be 
taken till the planting season oomes round, and, as there 
are a considerable number, so many, in fact, it will bs 
quite impossible to pot all. The greater pars will be 
taken to the beds in May straight from the house without. 
I find the plants do very well this way. A few evergreen 
branches being plaoed among the plant* after they are set 
out in the beds till they get hardened and the roots active. 
Put in cuttings of Calceolarias in oold frames, and filled a 
frame with cuttings of Euonymos redicans variegatus 
This, if given time, makes a very good permanent 
edging. Started fires to ripen the wood of young Vines, 
whioh are still rather too green. The canes are large, but 

ungir airram 
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not gross, and, aa I want a full crop of fruit next year, I 
am alive to the importance of getting the wood thoroughly 
ripe before the dark days are here. Potted more bulbs 
for forcing, placing them afterwards on the borders of a 
cold-house, and covering with Coeoa-DUt fibre. Shifted on 
young Ferns which are rather pinched in small pots. Some 
people would say this Is the wrong time to pot Ferns, but, 
if properly managed afterwards, no difficulty will arise. 
Late potting without flre-beat will not do, but, in a genial 
temperature, anything may be done. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

A USEFUL GREENHOUSE OR WINDOW 
PLANT. 

Alonsoa incisifolia. 

This is one of the brightest little plants imagin¬ 
able when well grown, and it is, moreover, a most 


t 



Cut-leaved Ma*k-flower (Alonsoa incisifolia). Flowers, 
scarlet. 


vf ' ful one, especially in the early autumn, both 
f r conservatory and room adornment and for 
r i'ting from. The neat habit of growth (see 
illustration) and the profusion of its brilliant 
8** *• let blossoms, render it a charming plant, 
Hi» l the fact that its flowering season, with a 
li t’e good management, extends nearly through 
th» year increases its value. Old plants going 
out of flower only require cutting back and re¬ 
potting to induce them to flower again freely in 
a month or six weeks’ time afterwards. It likes 
a good rich, light, loamy soil, and abundance of 
water to the roots in hot weather, so the pots 
should be well-drained. A little clear, weak 
manure-water occasionally, when the pots are 
filled with roots, is very beneficial. B. 


ACACIAS ANI) THEIR CULTURE. 
Acacias are amongst the most easy of hard- 
wooded plants to grow, being of a most vigorous 
habit, not suffering seriously from a little inat¬ 
tention in withholding water, or from a little too 
much water at other times, which, in the case of 
many hard-wooded things subject to pot culture, 
would be almoBt certain to cause death. Neither 
are they particular as to soil, as they will suc¬ 
ceed in either peat or loam, but the latter is the 
most suitable, and in it their natural free dis¬ 
position to flower is still further increased. They 
strike freely from cuttings, which may be put in 
at aDy time during the spring or summer, the 
former being preferable. If at the beginning of 
April the points of the shoots, about 3 inches in 
length, are put 2 inches or 3 inches apart in 
pans filled with sand, kept warm, moist, and 
covered with a propagating glass, they will root 
in six weeks or eight weeks sufficiently to bear 
m >ving into 3-inch pots, for which loam, reduced 
to a fine state, with some sand and a little rotten 
manure, should be used. Pinch out the points 
ami keep in an intermediate temperature to get 
them established, using a little shade when the 
bum is powerful, but letting them have plenty 
of light, with a moderate amount of air. Syringe 
ovt i head, when the house is closed in the after¬ 
noons, with a liberal supply of water to the 
roots as soon as they have got well hold of the 
Beil. By the end of July move into 5-inch or 
6-ineh pots, at the same time stopping the 
sliougeBt shoots, and t reati ng as before until 
the end of August. Ttfm'gi.ve mora,a|r r -And 
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cease shading and syringing, so as to get the 
growth solidified before the days become short; 
keep them through the winter at a greenhouse 
temperature, and about the end of March stop 
the shoots, and give 8-inch pots, now using soil 
a little more lumpy. Let the 

Drainage be efficient, as Acacias are thirsty 
subjects ; and provision must be made to ensure 
the large quanties of water they require passing 
freely off. Add sand in proportion to the nature 
of the loam, but let it contain enough to pre¬ 
vent any tendency to become adhesive. Ram 
the soil firmly into the pots ; at once train out 
all the strongest branches in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, bringing them well down, place in a light 
house or pit, and do not give too much air for a 
few days, or allow them to suffer by going too 
long without water. As the sun gets more 
power syringe every bright afternoon, getting 
well under the leaves. As these plants are sub¬ 
ject to red-spider, they require attention in this 
matter all through the growing season, for, 
although their leaves are not tender or so soon 
injured as in the case of many things, still, when 
the spider has once been established upon them, 
they do not soon regain their fresh appearance. 
Give plenty of air through the summer, but no 
shade will be absolutely required ; yet a little 
in the middle of the day in bright weather will 
do no harm if the plants happen to be grown 
with others that need it. When the roots have 
got fairly hold of the new soil the plants make 
rapid growth, and should be stopped as soon as 
they have made shoots about six inches in length, 
and any that are stronger than the rest be tied 
out so os to equalise the strength. At the 
beginning of August give 

Plenty of air in the night as well as in the 
day, but continue the use of the syringe until 
September, after which there is not much to be 
feared from red-spider. The plants will not 
now push much growth. Keep them as cool 
through the autumn and winter as can he done 
without danger of frost. If they are required, a 
portion may be had in flower by the middle of 
March. For this purpose they must some time 
before be placed in a temperature of 50 degs. in 
the daytime, and should be kept near the light. 
They ought not to be subjected to more heat 
than this, as it is quite sufficient to bring them 
into bloom, and it is not desirable to excite 
growth. When in flower they can he moved to 
the conservatory, where they will have a nice 
appearance for a month ; if flowers are wanted, 
the strongest shoots can be cut and the remainder 
shortened hack as soon as the flowering is over. 
The plants that have been let to come on of 
their own accord will succeed the others, and 
when they have bloomed may in like manner have 
all their shoots shortened back. The young 
growth will break in a few weeks, after which 
the whole, early and late flowered, may be 
potted. They will bear moving into 12-inch or 
13-inch pots. This may appear a large shift, but 
their strong, free-growing nature is such as to 
do with plenty of room, and it is better to get 
them on while young than to keep them back. 
Pot as before, and tie well out, being careful 
to furnish the base to the rims of the pots, and 
continue to bring down the strongest shoots ; 
treat as in the preceding summer as to air, 
light, water at the roots, and continued syringing 
overhead. By the beginning of August those 
that were brought into flower early will have 
completed their growth (they will not require 
stopping this season, as they will now be suffi¬ 
ciently furnished with abundance of shoots, and 
will look all the better when in flower for hav¬ 
ing longer growth), and may be turned out-of- 
doors and exposed to the open air for six 
or eight weeks, according to the state of the 
weather. These will again come in for the first 
blooming, and may be started as before early 
in the incoming year. The 
Later-flowkrf.d plants, if it is desired to 
keep them hack, should in the autumn he placed 
in a north house or other situation where they 
will not get more heat in the night all through 
the season than just sufficient to keep out frost. 
They will not suffer from this treatment, as they 
are not subject to mildew. By being thus re¬ 
tarded through the winter and spring, these 
Acacias can be kept back until the beginning of 
May. It is well to retard a portion of the 
plants as late as may he, as they are much more 
useful in succession. After flowering, cut well 
back to within 6 inches or 8 inches of where 
they were shortened to the preceding year. This 


will tend to keep them from getting too large, 
and will prevent them becoming bare of leaves. 
When they have broken, a portion may be 
moved on into larger pots, and some kept for the 
season in those they already occupy, and assisted 
while making growth with manure-water. Treat 
through the autumn and winter aa before, and 
at the time of tying be careful to keep them in 
regular shape. These plants have a natural 
tendency to a somewhat upright habit. It is 
well to let them assume this form so long as they 
are kept properly furnished at the bottom, and 
so trained they afford an acceptable contrast to 
other things of more dwarf-spreading growth. 
They may, by being well cut back, as advised, 
each spring, and by a liber&l use of manure- 
water whilst growing, be kept in good condi¬ 
tion for years without the necessity for too large 
pots. If they happen to get bare at the bottom, 
they will do well with cutting well back, and 
when the young growth has pushed a couple of 
inches the plants may have a part of the soil 
shaken from the roots, a portion of the latter 
cut away, placed in suitable pots, encouraged to 
make growth, and the strongest shoots stopped 
back, as in the case of young stock. 

Insects. —Whenever these Acacias are per¬ 
manently grown in a conservatory, or other 
plant-house, care should be taken not to stand 
anything in contaot with them that is affected 
with that worst of all insects under glass, white 
scale. If this insect once gets upon them it 
spreads rapidly ; and the plants in such a posi¬ 
tion overhanging others, become the means 
of affecting all that come near them on which 
the coccus will live. If they are ever affected 
with this insect, the only remedy is to cut off in 
the spring all the branches to the strong wood, 
and thoroughly scrub with strong insecticide. 
Whatever dressing is applied it should be used 
three or four times, at intervals of a few days, 
before the plants have pushed any buds. Brown 
scale is more easily dealt with, and may he de¬ 
stroyed by repeated washings of the wood and 
leaves with insecticide during the season of rest. 

The undermentioned are bushy-habited kinds, 
suitable for pot specimens:—A. armata : A stout- 
growing, free-flowing, bright-yellow species that 
forces well. Australia. A. armata pendula: 
A drooping-habited form of the above. A. 
Drummondi: The most effective of all as 



Flowering branch of Acacia vcrticillata (see page 442). 


a pot plant; of more slender habit than the 
preceding. Flowers pale-yellow. Swan River. 

The following sorts are fine for planting out 
in conservatories, and very suitable for occupy¬ 
ing a corner or wall; so treated, instead of being 
stopped they should be encouraged to grow from 
the first with a clear stem, and the side-shoots 
should be kept cut in, so as to induce the plants 
to get up. They look the best when not too 
closely trained into the wall or pillar, where they 
may happen to be used, but allowed to hang in 
a somewhat irregular manner, merely kept from 
encroaching upon anything near them. The 
great advantage in growing these plants in such 
situations is that they can be cut into whatever 
space they may be required to fill without 
suffering any injury ; they do not, when so 
planted out, w’ant a deal of room to grow in, 
merely needing, exhausted, the 
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removal of a portion of the top and its re¬ 
placing by new, and the assistance through the 
growing season of manure-water. A. dealbata : 
A large, strong-growing kind, that produces a 

E rofusion of lemon-colour flowers; New Hol- 
md. A. grandis: a handsome species, with 
bright-yellow flowers ; Swan River. A. longi- 
folia: A beautiful, slender-wood sort: flowers 
pale-yellow; Australia. A. lophantha: A 
strong grower, that produces its yellow flowers 
freely. It is equally desirable for its ample, 
Fern-like foliage, than which nothing can be 
more beautiful for mixing with flowers in large 
vases or epergnes, where it lasts fairly well; 
Australia. A. pubesoens: An elegant, fine¬ 
leaved kind, with charming bright - yellow 
flowers ; Australia. A. Riceana : A tall grower, 
with drooping habit; flowers yellow; Tas¬ 
mania. A. verticillata (figured on page 441) is a 
fine kind for planting out, when it makes a large 
bush and flowers freely. B. 

WINTER-FLOWERING SCARLET SALVIA 
(SALVIA SPLENDENS.) 

This is one of the most useful plants which 
be grown for blooming in winter, when red 
flowers especially are so difficult to obtain, as if 
it is well grown, quite small plants in 5 inch 
pots will bear a large head of sprays covered 
with blossoms of brilliant carmine. The culti¬ 
vation, too, is of the simplest. Take an old 
plant (which has not been allowed to want for 
water) after its flowers have faded, and make 
Blips and cuttings of the young wood, put them 
into light, sandy soil, well-drained, in a box or 
pan, and keep them shaded, on a cool bottom 
for a few days. At the end of May place the 
box out-of-doors, and keep the young plants 
well-watered (they should never be allowed to 
flag) till the end of September, stopping them 
once or twice, then pot them up into 5-inch 
pots, with light, rich soil, and force them gently 
from the end of November. They will be the 
better for soot-water or other thin, clear liquid 
manure once or twice a week when their buds 
begin to show, or they may be top-dressed with 
a mixture of soot and fine soil. The result 
should be a fine mass of bloom in the early 
spring, very useful for decorative purposes, or 
for cutting for rooms or bouquets. Grow the 
plants on in slight warmth after cutting off the 
blooms, and keep a few for larger specimens; 
but those grown yearly from cuttings bring the 
best blooms ; and these cuttings may be grown 
in a sheltered border out-of-doors from May till 
September, when they will be stronger and more 
vigorous than those grown in pots or boxes. 
Green-fly is the only pest which infects these 
plants ; regular watering, good cultivation, and 
frequent syringing will keep it down, or Tobacco- 
paper may be burned in the house they are in. 

__J. L. R. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

All who desire plenty of neat and useful flowers 
in the depth of winter, and can afford the plants 
a slightly higher temperature than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, should grow a good batch 
of Bouvardias. For button-hole work, ladies’ 
sprays, &c., the clusters of pretty tube-like blos¬ 
soms are especially valuable. Sometime ago the 
plants ought to have had their lastshiftfor thesea- 
eon, and be standing in some light and very airy pit, 
or low house, close to the glass. The final pinch- 
ing-in should also have been given last month, 
earlier or later, according to the time the plants 
are wanted in bloom. From the time the fresh 
growth commences the point of each shoot ought 
to be taken out regularly beyond the third pair 
of leaves if bushy examples are desired ; but it 
is not well to continue this stopping process too 
long, for then not only is the flowering deferred, 
and perhaps inconveniently so thereby, but the 
trusses are smaller than they would have been had 
longer growth been formed beforehand. Potting 
and stopping must, however, never take place 
together. It is a mistake to use too large pots 
in proportion to the size of the plants for these 
fine-rooted subjects. The 5-inch size affords 
plenty of space for the roots the first season. 
Next year they may have 7-inch pots, and so 
on. Large plants are, however, far more 
nonferous and profitable than small ones, and 
specimens three or four years of age in, say, 
10-inch pots, are, if in good condition, simply 
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thoroughly-rotted manure, added, and a good 
dash of coarse sand. Drain well and pot quite 
firmly. _B. C. R. 

2088.— Carnations In pots.— It would 
depend much as to what is considered to be 
early bloom. J une would be considered early 
for Carnations of the ordinary type. To place 
the ordinary layers that are being sold now in 
a heated house would be to court failure ; they 
would spindle up and make an attempt to 
flower, but it would be a failure. If very late 
or early blooms are wanted, what are termed 
the perpetual-flowering or Tree Carnations should 
be grown. Any of the large florists can supply 
these with flower-buds formed, or such as are 
about to form flower-buds, at from 18a. to 30a. 
iper dozen plants. They require a minimum 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs.—J. D. E. 

2049 —Treatment of Rex Begonias 
and Musk. —Musk dies down quite to the 
surface of the ground, leaving no trace above it. 
This it will do whether it is watered or not, but 
little water or none at all would be needed. 
The Begonias of the" Rex ” type, once extremely 
popular, have fallen into comparative neglect. 
They do not die down in the sense that Musk 
dies down; but in winter they ought to be kept 
in a warm greenhouse and receive very little 
water at the roots. The outer large leaves die off. 
In spring they may be started into growth in a 
higher temperature. They do not succeed best 
in tropical heat; a medium temperature suits 
them best.—J. D. E. 

2066. —Treatment of an Orange-plant 
from a pip. —It will take many years before 
a plant blooms from a pip, and good culture 
would also be necessary. Anyone can raise 
Orange-trees from pips, but the trees, when 
obtained, are really of no value to produce 
flowers or fruits. The seedling plants, when 
the stems are about as thick as the quill of a 
porcupine, should be grafted with a variety of 
Orange-tree that is known to be a free-bearing 
and free-flowering variety. The grafting is very 
easy. The top of the scion and the graft must 
be cut to fit each other J the bark of the scion 
and the stock should come together and be tied 
firmly; a little grafting-wax or ordinary clay 
should be fitted round it, and the plant placed 
in a warm, dose frame or hot-house.—J. D. E. 

2072 —Chinese Primulas flowering, 

&C.-The very best treatment of these plants 
is to grow them on freely from the seed-pan; 
prick them out as soon as the tiny plants can be 
hindled, and pot them on, without at any time 
allowing the roots to become pot-bound in small 
pots. Allow all the trusses of bloom that 
are formed on the plants to remain. It is not 
usual to water the leaves after the plants have 
been potted into their flowering pots ; indeed, 
they might be injured thereby. When the 
plants are of very small size they are watered 
overhead with a rose water pot. Indeed in 
summer and autumn the leaves would not be 
the least injured by watering them ; it is in 
winter that they might suffer.—J. D. E. 

2076.— Potting and how to know the 
state of the roots of a plant.— This is a 
very simple matter. Take up the pot in your 
right hand and insert the second finger into the 
hole at the bottom, so as just to raise the 
bottom crock. Now open the first and second 
fingers of the left hand so as to pass on either 
side of the stem of the plant, and carefully turn 
the pot over so that the whole contents slide 
downwards half-way out of it; there is then no 
difficulty in discovering what progress tho roots 
have made.—A. G. Butler. 

2013. — Management of a London 
greenhouse and garden.—" A. E. M.’ 
will find the following all do more or less well 
in the greenhouse: Hyacinths (Dutch and 
Roman), Tulips, &c. ; herbaceous Calceolarias 
and Auriculas (spring); Zonal, Ivy-leaf, and 
French Pelargoniums, double and single Petu¬ 
nias, some Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, Bal¬ 
sams, shrubby Calceolarias, and Cannas (sum¬ 
mer) ; Chrysanthemums (dwarf, grown outside 
during the summer), in the autumn; and Chinese 
Primulas, Primula obconica, and Camellias in 
the winter. Circumstances alter cases to a very 
great extent, of course, and if flowering-plants 
do not thrive as they ought, be content with 
Ferns, small Palms, Dracaenas, Aspidistras, 
Tradescantiaa, and other fine-foliage subjects. 
With a little extra warmth these cannot fail to 


do well. Outside, on the leads. Thrift, Carna¬ 
tions, dwarf Tropaeolums, Marigolds, Phlox 
Drummondi, Petunias, Verbenas (seedlings), 
Asters, Stocks, Lobelias, Cornflowers, Mignon¬ 
ette, annual Chrysanthemums, Helichrysums 
(Everlasting-flowers), Veronicas, London Pride, 
and other Saxifrages, Myrtles, Japan Anemones, 
Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, and 
others may be grown well in good-Bized pots or 
boxes. DahliaB in pots also do well, with plenty 
of liquid manure, and so will neat plants of 
Euonymus, Aucubas, Rhododendrons, &c., but 
no Conifers. Too rich soil is the cause of the 
Nasturtiums failing to flower, but this has been 
a bad season for flowers, in town gardens espe¬ 
cially.—B. C. R. 

2018.— Culture of the Banana —To do 
these justice, and fruit the plants in a reason¬ 
able time they require a rather lofty house with 
a stove temperature. I have kept plants of 
Musa Cavendishi in a warm conservatory, but 
they do not attain the same devolopment as 
when grown in a house where the night tem¬ 
perature does not fall below 65 degs. Equal 
parts of turfy loam and old manure, with some 
charcoal to keep it open, will grow them welL 
They may either be planted out in a bed of soil, 
or be grown in tubs or large pots. Liquid- 
manure should be given when the plants get 
strong.—E. H. 

2069.— Spiders in a greenhouse.— 
Spiders are the reverse of injurious in a green¬ 
house ; they are purely insectivorous, and, there¬ 
fore, can in no way injure plants, excepting in 
so far as they may disfigure them by rolling up 
the leaves for a den, or covering them with their 
webs. Too many spidero in a greenhouse by no 
means improve its appearance, and when they 
are large they spot the leaves and flowers of 
plants immediately below their webs.—A. G. 
Butler. 

2047.— Forcing Lilacs. —On the Continent 
these are generally forced in the dark. The 
flowers come on so much quicker under such 
conditions ; but then the plants are only foroed 
for the flowers, which are cut and sold as soon as 
expanded. If the plants are required for the con¬ 
servatory, they last longer if forced more natur¬ 
ally. I have Btarted them in the Mushroom-house, 
and before the flowers expanded moved them to 
the warm vinery, where, under the shade of Vines, 
the leaves put on the delicate green tint which is 
such a set-off to the blossoms. When required 
to be grown in pots for rooms or the conserva¬ 
tory, any kind of Lilac will force if the plants 
are well set with buds and established in pots. 
Charles the Tenth is the variety commonly 
forced on the Continent; but the Persian and any 
of the Lilacs grown in this country will force 
well if properly prepared for the work. Plants 
suitable for forcing can be purchased at most of 
the large nurseries.—E. H. 

1993.— Heating a conservatory.— If 
you do not want to go to the expense of ,a hot- 
water apparatus, the next best thing is un¬ 
doubtedly a flue. The stoves mentioned are 
right enough for many purposes, but for a house 
of the dimensions given the heat is not suffi¬ 
ciently diffused. At one end of the house (out¬ 
side) build a fire-brick furnace, 12 inches square, 
and 2£ feet deep to the fire-bars (ash-pit below), 
with feeding-door, and exit into flue at top. The 
flue must run along under the front stage of the 
house. The first 6 feet or 8 feet ought to be of 
brick, three courses (equal to 9 inches) deep, and 
9 inches wide, covered in with 12 inches square 
red paving-tiles or " quarriesthe rest of 
9-inch glazed socket drain-pipes, jointed with 
Portland cement. At the far end fix a chimney, 
12 feet or 15 feet high. This will give a nice 
heat, and if the furnace is filled up at night 
with Bmall coke, cinders, &c., and the draught 
Btopped by placing a piece of slate or sheet-iron 
against the entrance to ash-pit, the fire will 
remain alight for twelve or fifteen hours.— 
B. O. R. 

2065.— A well-stocked greenhouse.— 

Stocking a greenhouse is pretty much a matter 
of consulting the taste of the proprietor. There 
are so many things which may be in blossom at 
all seasons of the year that it becomes a question 
of means and skill or knowledge. At the pre¬ 
sent time Zonal Pelargoniums are very bright. 
Fuchsias and Tuberous Begonias are still with, 
us, and Chrysanthemums in endless variety are 
waiting to take the places of the two last- 
named as soon as they get shabby. A group of 
Original non 
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Primula obconica is very pleasing, and single 
specimens of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
pupurea) elevated among Maiden-hair Feins lose 
nothing by the contrast. Large bushes of the old 
yellow Coronilla glauca and Eupaterium odora- 
tumare easily grown and very lasting. Then there 
should be coming on, in sufficient number to 
make some show, Genista fragrans, Azaleas, 
both the Indian and Japanese varieties, 
Camellias, Heaths, Epacrises, and a host of bulbs 
and other forced plants, suoh as Spineas, Deutzia 
gracilis, Lily of the Valley, &c. Abutilons may 
be a strong feature at this season. Tree-Car¬ 
nations are fast coming in, and Cinerarias, 
Chinese Primulas, and Cyclamens, are among 
the possibilities of the near future.—E. H. 

1905. —Heating a greenhouse. — I should 
say there ought to be very little difficulty about 
this. All you want is a couple of rows of 4-inch 
pipes along the front of the house and across one 
end, equalling about 50 feet altogether, whioh 
could be easily heated with any of the little 
independent boilers, such as the “ Star,” *' Fins 
bury,” “ Loughborough,” &c. Have you tried 
those with a water-way (not a coil) all round 
the fire, of which the “ Star ” and “ Gem ” are 
good types ? For myself, I like these much 
better than the coils, as they are more economical 
in fuel, and last much longer besides. Coke, 
broken small, is a better fuel for these small 
boilers than anthracite coal, which emits too 
much heat and, of course, burns them out very 
quickly. To this, and probably some amount of 
carelessness in regulating the draught, may be 
attributed the fact of the stove mentioned wear 
iug out so quickly. With ordinary care a good 
wrought-iron boiler should last six or seven 
years at least, or you might try a flue. Build a 
furnace in much the same way as for an ordinary 
copper, but larger at one end, and take the flue, 
of which the first (i feet should be constructed 
of brick, and the rest of fl-inch or 9 inch glazed 
drain pipes, along the front of the house, with 
a chimney at the far end. With anthracite 
coal as fuel this would go eight or ten hours 
without attention, and exclude frost on the 
coldest night, at a very moderate cost.— 

B. C. R. 

1881 —Treatment of an Orange-tree.— The tree 
must be grafted, or it will not flower until it is twelve 
or fifteen vears of age, and then, perhaps, prove an inferior 
variety. Better get it done by a nurseryman or profes¬ 
sional gardener in the spring, especially as the plant must 
be kept in a warm and close greenhouse for a time.— 
B. O. R. 

1 004.— Bulbs alter forcing.— Bulbs after forcing 
should be hardened off under glass, and then planted out 
in the borders. I generally plant these thickly in a reserve 
border to produce flowers for cutting in after years.—E. H. 

2087.— Syringing plants.— Some plants, such an 
Gloxinias and Begonias, are injured by syringing, but not 
because the drops form burning glasses (for they do nothing 
of the kind), but because they rot the leaves.—A. G. 
Bittlkr. 

2079 — Treatment of Tuberoses.— It is not of the 
slightest, use for you to preserve the bulbs. It could easily 
be done by drying them off like bulbs of Narcissi; but they 
will do no good a second season, and thtrefote should be 
t hrown away.—A. G. Botlhr. 

-These are no use after flowering. Our climate will 

not ripen the growth.—E H. 

1930.— Bedding Pelargoniums In a pit.— You 
may, with care in watering, preserve Pelargoniums in such 
a pit as you mention by the use of an oil stove, that is if 
it(tbe pit) is not too Urge (long). Mind the glass over the 
stove does not orack ; the farther it is away from the stove 
the better.—B. C. R. 

1997.— Heating a small greenhouse with an 
oil-stove.—I do not think the plan can be carried out 
at all satisfactorily. In order to obtain the maximum of 
heat a more complicated arrangement is necessary, and 
unless you care to go to the expense of a proper hot-water 
apparatus, it would be better to depend upon the stoves 
as they aie.—B. C. R. 

2055.— Clematis In a cool greenhouse —The 
pale-mauve Clematis will Buooeed in the cool greenhouse, 
and it may be planted either now or in Bpring. I think I 
should plant now. One of the best Clematises for a cool 
greenhouse is C. indivisa lobata; it has white flowers, 
which are useful for cutting.—E. H. 

Unheated greenhouses.— While thank 
ing “ E. Hobday ” for his promise of notes under 
this head, which I am sure will be properly ap¬ 
preciated by many of your readers, may I be 
allowed to suggest an improvement—nay, a 
necessity—in the building of a cool greenhouse, 
in or near a smoky town. I refer to the impor 
tant matter of ventilation. It is impossible in 
each a locality to keep open either top or side 
ventilators without admitting large quantities 
of soot or “ blacks,” as they are in Manchester 
called. To avoid this I only open the top ventila¬ 
tor in my greenhouse in wet weather, or at nights. 
The side ventilators I never open ; but on a 
level with the ground aiyet extending (unf.er the 
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stage) the length of the greenhouse, I have a loose 
board sloping against the outer boarding. This 
I keep open during the hot weather by a notched 
piece of wood. In severe weather it is made to 
fit close by a few bricks placed against it. By 
this arrangement the house cau be kept oool; 
draughts on plants avoided, and the woodwork 
of the stage is kept in a sweet condition—an 
important matter in a small house. — J. Davis. 

FERNS. 

A GRACEFUL TREE-FERN. 
Cyathea Burkei. 

Some few years ago, when Tree-Ferns were in 
great demand, scarcely a ship came home from 
New Zealand, or Tasmania, or the mainland of 
Australia, without bringing hundreds of them ; 
but very few of ^the slender-stemmed species 
of Cyatheas came to us from warmer countries, 
so that we are to this day sadly in want of in¬ 
formation of these] plants as they are seen at 
home ; for although some few species are grown 
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Burke’s Tree Fern (Cyathea Burkei). 

in gardens where they can be accommodated 
with sufficient warmth, yet there is ample room 
for much more to be done with them. Some ten 
or fifteen years ago Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, and the 
late Mr. B. S. Williams, of Holloway, imported 
some Tree-Fern stems from South Africa, which 
turned out to be 

C. Burkei and C. Dregei, two species which 
were, until this time, only known in this country 
through one or two small plants, the largest of 
which had a stem of 2 inches in height; but the 
stems here referred to were from 6 feet to 10 feet 
high, and the fronds of the first-named kind, when 
developed, were very pendant and of elegant ap¬ 
pearance, the habit oi which can be seen from 
our illustration. I have not seen or heard 
lately of this fine species, but I sincerely hope 
all the plants have not been allowed to die out 
which were in the country. The fronds are broad 
and massive-looking, the stem and tips have 
long chaffy scales, which are blackish ; they are 
bipinnate or twice divided, the texture being 
somewhat membranaceous, and the colour deep, 
rich green. The other species which came home 
with it, 

C. Dreoei, was not so desirable a plant, the 
fronds being more rigid and erect. The stems 
in question, I believe, came from the Natal 


portion of Sonth Africa, and I see both are now 
included under one name in the “ Synopsis Fili- 
cum,” but the habit does not appear to be known ; 
indeed, there would appear to be various items in 
the Fern which can only be seen in the plant in 
& living state, and which are absent in dried speci¬ 
mens. C. Burkei reminds me of an artificially pen¬ 
dant plant of Dicksonia antarctica, which used 
to do duty at the Manchester and Liverpool Ex¬ 
hibitions about the same time I am speaking 
of, and which had a very pretty effect. This 
was produced by attaching a weight to each 
frond. As they grew pieces of slender cord were 
attached to the fronds when young, and these 
were weighted, the weight being increased as 
the fronds grew, so that a perfectly weeping 
variety was made ; and, indeed, I am not sure if 
I did not see the plants staged, upon one occasion, 
as the variety pendula, which, of course, was a 
misnomer ; but in C. Burkei we have a plant 
with a pendant habit, without the trouble of 
weighting the fronds as they rise. The altitude 
at which these plants grow in the mountains, 
one of several thousand feet, renders them 
suitable for the temperature 
of the cool fernery, and I 
would, with pleasure and 
alacrity, join any crusade 
formed in favour of the ex¬ 
tension of the growth of Tree- 
Ferns. There is nothing more 
simple as to their management, 
if treated with reason. I saw 
only a few weeks ago, in a 
contemporary, the plan re¬ 
commended of binding Sphag¬ 
num Mo8s round the newly- 
imported stems to induce the 
growth of roots, which it does 
do; but yet I thought such au 
old-fashioned, stupid plan was 
quite defunct, for nothing 
makes such a firm, round stem 
as frequently syringing them 
and maintaining a moist 
atmosphere about them. The 
Moss-covered stems always 
present after the first year or 
two a soft and ragged appear 
ance, through the Moss 
decaying and falling away ; 
thus the roots are robbed of 
their support and die, and 
thus the last appearance of 
the stems is worse than the 
first. The plants should be 
potted in good loam rather 
Bandy, the drainage made 
ample, and the pots should 
not be greatly too large for 
the stem, and all will then be 
well. J. J. 

HALBERT FERNS (DORY- 
OPTERIS). 

This is a pretty and interest¬ 
ing family of Ferns suitable 
for ladies having only War¬ 
dian cases to grow them in, 
as well as those having a warm stove or fern- 
house in which to accommodate them. They 
are evergreen, dwarf, and compact in habit, 
and produce fronds of a somewhat leathery 
texture. They have marginal sori, and are 
allied to Pteris, but from that genus they 
may be distinguished by their netted veins. 
These plants are soon spoiled if neglected, 
as they then become infested with thrips if they 
are kept in too warm a temperature and allowed 
to Buffer from drought, and they will also 
become infested with brown scale, which is very 
injurious to the plants, and also is very offensive 
to the sight, so this last pest must be kept away 
by cleaning and picking. In potting them use 
ample drainage, and ao not overpot, because 
these plants rather like to feel their roots against 
the pot sides. Use for soil good light, turfy-loam 
and peat, made sandy. Give an abundant supply 
of water to their roots, and an occasional 
sprinkle overhead with the syringe will be bene¬ 
ficial. They are natives of the East Indies and 
Brazil. The following are a few very handsome 
good kinds : — 

D. palmata, considered a stove kind usu¬ 
ally ; but it is sufficiently hardy to with¬ 
stand much cooler treatment, and is admir¬ 
ably adapted for growiDg in a Wardian case or 
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the cool-house; but do not by this statement 
imagine I mean a greenhouse, for the conditions 
of snch a structure are quite adverse to the life 
of these Ferns. It has fronds of a palmate shape, 
the lobes being deeply cut; they grow to about 
1 foot in height, on black, naked stems, and are 
deep-green above on the upper side, paler 
beneath, and the marginal sori, which is continued 
all round the lobes is black, and gives a bright 
appearance to the frond. 

I). nob ius is a noble Fern, a larger grower than 
any other species which I know of. It assumes 
two forms. In the young state, which lasts until 
it acquires good size, the fronds are simple and 
saggittate. From this state it changes to palmate 
fronds, which are upwards of a foot in breadth, 
and the black stems as much again. The fronds 
are bright-green in the young Btage, having a 
broad, central band of white ; but this fades 
away as the frond becomes mature and it is then 
nearly or quite green. It is a most desirable 
plant, one which no Fern lover should lack ; but 
it will only succeed in a fernery. 

D. s aoitt/Kfolia. —This is a plant which 
grows in a simple state always. It makes erect 
fronds a foot or more long, which are Baggittate, 
with long ears ; and they are somewhat cori¬ 
aceous in texture and bright-green in colour, 
well set-off by the jet black of the stems. Not¬ 
withstanding the leathery texture of the fronds, 
this plant does not like the temperature of the 
cool-house. 

D. f&data is a very handsome plant, with 
deeply-divided fronds, which are much pinnati- 
fid in the lower part. It is bright-green above, 
paler below, the stem and mid-vein jet-black. 

D. ludens.— -This is an Eastern plant, with 
two sorts of fronds in the young state. They 
are simply triangular and hastate ; but they 
change to a palmate-shaped frond of a deep 
rich-green, which is coriaceous in texture. I 
have only seen this growing in Mr. Bull’s 
nursery at Chelsea as yet, and I do not know if 
he has put it into commerce ; but when it is to 
be had, it is a plant that everyone should add 
to his warm-house collection of Ferns. 

D. collina is a very pretty dwarf plant, by 
some considered to be a form of D. palmata; 
but as growing it is very distinct. It grows 
about 6 inches high, and produces fronds which 
have the lower pair of pinnae once divided 
deeply. The next pair above them are simple 
and entire, and the terminal pinnae, they are 
coriaceous in texture and rich deep-green in 
oolour. It may be used with advantage in a 
'Wardian care. J. J. 


1866.— Taking up and storing Dahlia 

tubers.— The proper time to lift the roots is 
as soon as the foliage has been destroyed by the 
first moderately sharp frost, or, at the latest, 
before the ground itself becomes at all frozen. 
Take them up carefully, avoiding any breakage 
of the tubers; cut off the stems to a length of 
6 inches or 8 inches, and let them lie out in the 
sun, or in a dry shed or greenhouse, for two or 
three days, to dry. Then store them for 
the winter in any frost-proof shed, spare room, 
or cellar, taking care that they do not become 
either wet on the one hand, or so dry as to 
shrivel on the other. The labels with the names 
should be secured to the stems of each with wire. 
—B. C. R. 

-As soon as the frosts have cut the plants 

down you can out the stalks off, leaving jast 
enough for the attachment of a label bearing the 
name, or failing that, the colour of each variety. 
Then dig up your tubers; fasten the label to 
one of the stalks. If you have a dry cellar you 
may pile the tubers in a corner and cover them 
over with a little dry earth and a piece of mat¬ 
ting. Another plan is to plant the tubers close 
together in boxes of quite dry earth, and stand 
them on a shelf or under a covered staging. 
Early in the year you will see shoots starting 
from the tubers, and these may be cut off with 
a piece of the tuber and potted up separately. 
When fairly growing the pots can be sunk in 
Coooa-nut-fibre in a cold frame. Should you, how¬ 
ever, not care to multiply your plants the tubers 
can be replanted about the beginning of May 
just as they are.—A. G. Butler. 


Our readers wiU kindly remember that mm are glad 
reoeive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful phot 
graphs <7 plants or garden scenes , especially of gardens 
a picturesque character. 
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FRUIT. 

GRAPES SHANKING. 

I read with much interest the article by “ C.,” 
in Gardening, September 12th, page 276, on 
the causes of Grapes shanking, and in the main 
I agree with what he writes; but I must say 
his idea that Vines started at Christmas are 
never affected with shanking, while those started 
two or three months later, and grown under pre¬ 
cisely the same conditions, are so, is quite new to 
me. I have never observed any very marked 
difference. In fact, here, where we have three 
houses, our latest started house is most free 
from shanking, although this season I have cut 
out more shanked berries from Alicantes than I 
remember before. The bunches are as heavy 
and the berries as fine as usual. The crop, how-; 
ever, is a heavy one, and to that cause 1 attri¬ 
bute a little more shanking than usual. The 
Alicante is a variety that is not generally sub¬ 
ject to shanking, so far as I have observed. 
However, as my object in writing is not to 
discuss the causes of shanking with (< C.," but 
rather to record two curious cases of the disease 
that have come under my notice during my man¬ 
agement of the Vines here. In a house (our 
intermediate house) containing several Muscat 
Vines, was a Muscat of Alexandria. It grew 
strongly and bore fruit freely, but shanked 
so badly I at one time thought of root¬ 
ing it out; but before doing so, as the 
stock was strong and robust, I thought I 
would graft it with another variety and watch 
the result. So in the year 1889 I inarched on it 
a Madresfield Court, and as the cane made was 
strong—having reached the top of the house 
(18 feet)—at the winter pruning I cut it back to 

9 feet, taking out the old rod altogether. In 
the following year (1890) I allowed it to carry 
five bunches, which when cut weighed together 

10 lb., and not a berry shanked. This year 
(1891) the Vine has had twelve bunches on it, 
which average about 2 lb. each, and I have not 
cut out more than a dozen shanked berries. The 
Grapes havenotcolouredwellineitheryear. Next 
year I shall reduce the crop, and see what effect 
that has on the colouring. Now, if this Vine’s 
roots were wrong, or the border at fault before, 
why is it not so now ? In the same house are 
Muscat Vines carrying heavy crops of fine 
bunches, with very little shanking, but this one 
shanked badly; but so soon as it is placed in the 
position of foster-parent it succeeds as it has 
never done before. The other curious case is 
this : From this same Muscat of Alexandria I 
grafted a Golden Queen, and although the Golden 
Queen bunches are quite free from shanking, the 
Muscats are as bad, or worse, than when attached 
to the parent Vine. Has “C” or anyone else 
ever thought of hereditary shanking in VineB ? 
If so, may not this be a case of it ? 

Wm. Harris. 


HEAVY RAINS AND FRUIT CROPS. 
During August we had very exceptional fallB 
of rain, not only heavy, but continuous— 
scarcely a fine day in the month—and the fruit- 
trees that were very heavily cropped havegreatly 
benefited by the deluge of water, as the soil was 
very dry only a short distance from the surface, 
owing to a long protracted spell of only very 
light rainfall, it having been below the average 
for several months. Now the soil is completely 
saturated, and for many crops far too wet; but 
in my opinion not a drop too much rain has 
fallen for the fruit-trees, as the foliage looks 
splendid, and the heavy crops have swelled up 
very finely. Unfortunately the rain did not 
come without its usual accompaniment of gales 
of wind, not only extremely violent, but un¬ 
usually prolonged, and its effects in exposed 
places has been very disastrous to the fruit crops. 
Not only unsound fruit, but that which was 
perfectly sound was torn off, and pieces of the 
wood broken off with it, and thus many heavily- 
laden branches came to grief. But I never 
remember less loss with such protracted gales, 
and I attribute it entirely to the thorough soak¬ 
ing of water the roots have had lately ; for had 
| they been dry, hardly a fruit would have escaped, 
as I find many still hanging as tightly on the 
trees as ever, that have had all the outer skin 
completely riddled by being violently dashed 
against other branches in the swaying to and 
fro during the gales. We may learn many useful 


lessons from such an unseasonable visitation, the 
most important being that fruit-trees require a 
good deal more water than they usually receive. 

J. G. H. 

2107. —Management of Fig-trees.— 

The young Figs, if larger than Horse Beans, will 
not stop on to ripen, and had better be removed. 
Do not shorten the young wood—in fact, do 
not prune at all now, but in spring, when the 
trees are trained, thin out the young shoots so 
that the foliage of those left will have room to 
develop, and lay those left in full length. It 
is always advisable to protect the Fig-trees in 
winter in some way, the protection afforded 
being in proportion to the climate of the 
district.—E. H. 

2074.— Budded Apples. —As soon as you 
see signs of the sap rising in the stocks in the 
spring and the bud is alive, you may cut down 
the stock to within three-quarters of an inch of 
the bud ; but if the bud should be dead, you 
may cut the stock down and put on a graft at 
once. That is the advantage of budding. If 
the bud faiU, there is still time enough to put 
on a graft, which saves loss of time. With 
regard to the training, you can do so in any 
desired form with the assistance of some strong 
sticks. They will not, however, require much 
training the first year. If you want to train 
them as espaliers or fan-shaped, you will have 
to cut them down to within 3 inches of the point 
of union when they have completed one year’s 
rowth. They will then produce several 
ranches the next season.—J. C. C. 

2108. — Dressing aVine border.— If your 
Vines are fairly vigorous, I advise you to dis¬ 
continue the use of stable manure for a year or 
two, or you may get them so vigorous that the 
bunches will come loose. The use of soot, you 
must remember, requires caution, as it has a 
drying tendency if given in excess. A little 
lime is all very well if applied once in three or 
four years ; but if you keep on in the same way 
for a few years, and add charcoal and bones in 
addition, you are likely to find that the surface 
of the border has become so porous that the 
roots will suffer from drought in a dry season. 

I do not set any value on charcoal for Vines, a 
good Grapes oan be grown without it. Bones, 
however, are beneficial, as they are not of a 
forcing nature. In place of the stable-manure 
you may apply half a peck of bones to every 
square yard of surface with advantage this 
winter. With regard to the root-pruning, do 
not be tempted to tamper with the roots of your 
Vines all the time they bear good crops. When 
the roots want attention you had better lift them 
altogether.—J. C. C. 

198C. — Apples for the north of Ireland.— Try 
Lady Uenniker, Northern Greening. Winter (Queening 
(Sussex Duck’s Bill), Lord Grosvenor, Ringer, Pott’s Seed¬ 
ling, and Eoklinville Seedling. These, if any, will auoceed. 
Blenheim Orange is also worth a trial.— B. C. K. 

American Blight. — This destructive 
pest will soon do great mischief in the 
orchard if its ravages are not promptly pnt a 
stop to. Its presence and whereabouts are in¬ 
dicated by the Whitish, cottony substance by 
which it is surrounded. Petroleum, either by 
itself or with say twice its bulk of water, 
speedily destroys it. About a fortnight after 
the first application the trees should be care¬ 
fully gone over again, and another touch given 
here and there where signs of the insects are 
visible, with a small brush dipped in the insecti¬ 
cide. This summer application of the remedy 
is to be preferred to winter-dressing of the 
branches, after the leaves have fallen, which we 
often see recommended. This last named prac¬ 
tice doubtless arose from a needless fear of 
injuring the foliage by the insecticide. I once 
dressed with pure paraffin a number of Apple- 
trees four successive winters, with the result that 
at the end of the four years the trees were much 
worse than at the commencement. If, as ento¬ 
mologists say, this insect retires under ground 
at the approach of cold weather to prey on the 
roots, it appears evident that no benefit is to be 
expected from a winter dressing of the branches. 
—L. C. K. 

1S05.— Labour for a garden.— For a garden of 
four acres with the glass-houses specified, It would require 
two men and a boy besides the head gardener to keep the 
whole in (airly good condition. Fewer men have some¬ 
times to manage such a place, but in some gardens of that 
extent two more might be necessary. It all depends onthe 
olaas of plants grown.—J. D. R 
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ROSES. 

TEA ROSE MARIE VAN HOUTTE. 
This is one of those Roses that everybody must 

f row and that nobody can ever fail to admire. 

!xquisite in form and colour, vigorous in 
growth, hardly less free-flowering than the 
Common China, this Rose is invaluable to every 
rosarian. For exhibition, for buttonholes, for 
bouquets, for general cut-flower purposes, or for 
making a display in the garden (see illustration) 
it is alike admirable, and the plant thrives well 
whether grown on dwarf Brier-stocks in the 
open, as a climber on a wall, or as a standard. 
The so-called Rosa polyantha, which in reality 
is nothing more nor less than Rosa multiflora, 
also makes an excellent stock for Marie Van 
Houtte, which grows and flourishes upon it 
especially well in very light and sandy soils. 
Marie Van Houtte was the first Tea-scented 
Rose sent out by the late M. Ducher, of Lyons, 
having been first distributed in 1871, and, as is 
so often the case, haB not yet been surpassed by 
any subsequent productions of the firm, although 
these have included such beautiful 
varieties as Amazone, Anna Olivier, 
and Bouquet d'Or (all Bent out in 
1872), Jean Ducher (1874), and 
Innocente Pirola (1878). Consider¬ 
ing the length of time that Marie 
Van Houtte has been in general 
cultivation, it is, perhaps, sur¬ 
prising that there should not have 
been raised more varieties follow¬ 
ing it in habit and character. The 
colouring of the flowers is so ex¬ 
quisite in its combination of lemon, 
yellow, and peach, and the beauty 
of the plant itself is such that it 
would have been thought probable 
that raisers would have made every 
effort to obtain from it other varie¬ 
ties of similar habit and with dis¬ 
tinctly-margined flowers of diffe¬ 
rent shades ; but, whether the at¬ 
tempt has been made or not, there 
has not yet been raised any Tea- 
scented Rose with distinctly-mar¬ 
gined flowers whose sum of good 
qualities at all approaches that of 
the best of all the Maries, so in the 
meanwhile her many admirers will 
continue to worship undisturbed at 
the shrine of Marie Van Houtte. 

G. 


2095.— Marechal Niel Rose 
in a greenhouse.— The end of 

November iB the best time to prune 
this Rose when it occupies an un¬ 
heated house. Do not take off any 
of the leaves on the shoots remain¬ 
ing after pruning. They will fall 
off of their own accord in the spring 
when the sap begins to rise again. 

Some people get alarmed when 
they see the old leaves turning 
yellow as soon as the plant starts 
into growth again, but it is un¬ 
necessary anxiety. If the plant is 
in good health all will come right 
in time.—J. C. C. 

2100 .— Yellow Roses for a stormy 
Situation. —To get early yellow Roses you 
can have none better for an exposed position 
than Austrian Briers. These are quite hardy, 
and flower with great freedom ; besides this, 
they grow in almost any kind of soil. Austrian 
Yellow and Austrian Copper are single Roses 
with distinct shades of colour. The first-named 
is particularly bright in colour and very valu¬ 
able, as it is the earliest to blossom. Harrisoni 
and Persian Yellow have double flowers, the 
last-named being the best. The colour is a deep- 
golden-yellow, and the young leaves are nearly 
as fragrant as those of the Sweet Brier. There 
is also a yellow Scotch Rose worth growing, as 
it is so hardy. In your case all these should be 
grown as dwarf bushes, and should not be pruned 
until the young growth is a good deal crowded. 
The flowers are mostly produced on the strongest 
of the last year’s shoots, so that it is a mistake 
to shorten them at pruning-time in the way that 
other Roses are dealt with. For flowering later 
in the season you must depend on some of the 
hardiest of the Teas. The best of these for 
your purpose are 


STRIKING ROSE-CUTTINGS IN WATER. 

I should like to add my testimony to the value 
of the plan of striking Rose-cuttings in water. 

I find it both easy and expeditious, although 
mine were struck on a shelf in the greenhouse 
in a clear glass bottle. I am now trying some in 
a dark bottle, and have no doubt they will strike 
more quickly. I have also put in Ivies, Jas¬ 
mines, and other things of which the foliage 
does not flag quickly, and expect to succeed 
with them. I took the idea from Gardening 
for April 19*h, 1884. I fancy it would be quite 
as well to pot off' the cuttings as soon as a good 
callus is formed, without waiting for roots, as I 
find roots are usually thrown out within a week 
after potting. I have also struck Roses from 
eyes taken as if for budding, but leaving the 
foliage on and the wood in. Pin or peg the 
shield firmly on to the soil, which should be 
light and rather sandy, partly covering the shield 
with soil. Cover with glass and keep sprinkled 
and close until rooted. I believe this plan to 
be both quicker and better than the first, and 
i no bottom-heat is necessary, although it would 
probably hasten the rooting. I have 
just potted a small plant of Homore 
Tea Rose, which I struck from a 
bud in the greenhouse border. No 
glass was put over it; being always 
damp, the leaves never flagged. 

A Lady Amateur. 


2094.— Roses for the front 
of a. greenhouse —The height 
of the space is not enough to do 
much with Roses ; only Tea- 
scented varieties would be suitable. 
Of these you may select Luciole, 
Jardin des Plantes, Catherine 
Mermet, and Grace Darling. You 
will not want more than four in a 
length of 9 feet. In a width of 

8 feet you may plant three rows of 
standards ; the other way the plants 
should be 2£ feet apart, or four 
plants in a row. They will be rather 
crowded this way, and will not 
leave any room for dwarf plants 
between them.—J. C. C. 

2102 .—Roses under glass. 

—I am glad you have decided to 
make your house 2 feet wider. 
The additional outlay will be well 
repaid by the increase of space and 
the better appearance of the house, 
both externally and internally. The 
stakes to support the pillars should 
be of iron, painted over with one or 
two coats of paint. They may reach 
from the ground to the roof ; jf-ineh 
plain gas-pipe will answer your 
purpose, or, if you can get them 
long enough, you may use the ordi¬ 
nary twisted iron flower-stakes. 
-J. C. C. 

2042 .—Propagating a wild Rose. 

—The wild ltcee may be propagated from 
cuttings of the strong young wood now. The 
cuttings should be about 8 inches or 

9 inches long, and planted firmly in the 
ground about two-thirds of their lengLh. 
Seeds may be gathered when ripe, and sown 
In February.—E. H. 


Lilium auratum. —The unsatisfactory 
condition in which we often see this Lily reminds 
me of a simple way of growing them that is 
adopted by a friend of mine, who is a market 
grower in a small way. He secures imported 
bulbs as soon as they can be had. These are 
put singly into pots, according to their size— 
the largest bulbs have pots 7 inches in diameter, 
and the others smaller ones in proportion. 
The soil used is fairly rich garden mould. 
As soon as potted they are placed in a brick 
pit—the only glass structure he has — with 
the pots plunged to their rims in a bed of 
soil. They remain in the pit until the flower 
stem is a few inches above the soil. They 
are then taken out into the open and plunged 
again in the ground, where they remain until 
they come into flower. Under this treat¬ 
ment they give but little trouble, as all they 
want is an occasional watering in dry weather. 
Nor do the flower stems get drawn up so high 
as those grown altogether under glass—in fact, 
they are more leafy, and the foliage of a better 
colour than specimens cultivated in a green- 

house. J. C. C. o ri g i r b I from 
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Mme. Falcot, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Innocents 
Pirola, Perle des Jardins, and Perle de Lyon. 
—J. C. C. 


ROSE-GROWING IN A SUBURBAN 
GARDEN. 

On moving to a new house—where I thought I 
might succeed in growing Roses—I ordered a 
batch of dwarf Hardy Perpetuals from a well- 
known firm. It was very late in the season of 
1889. They were poor plants, and did not do 
well. In the autumn of last year I had them 
lifted, and the ground thoroughly and deeply 
redug and well manured, and I also had a fresh 
lot of dwarfs from another firm, to w r hich I 
added a dozen half-standards to go at the back. 
Singular to say, these half-standards have done 
fairly well, made strong growth, and had a 
moderate amount of bloom, while the dwarfs 
have done aB badly as ever, and many of them 
have died. They are in a suburban garden, 
fairly free from smoke, in the most open and best 
position, in deep, strong soil, well manured. I 
have also a few Teas in standards and dwarfs, 


Our Rhadkrs' Illustrations: Tea Rose Marie Van Houtte. Engraved for 
Gardknino Illuhtratkd from a photograph sent by the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Talbot, Little Oaddeeden House, Herts. 
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including Marshal Niel and Gloire de Dijon 
(these are dwarfs), and also Monthly Roses ; 
but the same rule prevails. Standards have 
done fairly well for the first year, dwarfs indif¬ 
ferently or badly, mostly very badly. I can 
only account for the apparent anomaly in this 
way—that the plot where the H.P.’s are is 
strong, heavy soil, inclined to be damp, and I 

S resume the standards are on Briers and the 
warfs on Manettis, and that the soil suits the 
one and does not suit the other? The Teas, 
however, are in other parts of the garden, and 
in lighter soil. It occurs to me, whether, in the 
narrow limits of a suburban garden, the stan¬ 
dards lift their heads more into the sunshine, 
being less sheltered by hedges ? I am fond of 
Roses, and would like to succeed, and should be 
glad if any one reader could help me ? 

H. H. 


2046.— Cutting down Roses. —In windy places 
the long growths of Roses may be shortened back to re¬ 
lieve them from the wind pressure with advantage, but 
should not be cut down in the ordinary meaning of the 
term. Of course, standard Roses should always be securely 
staked. -E. H 
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H0US9 m WINDOW gardening. 

PLANTS FOR A SITTING-ROOM. 

1908.—The well-doing of plants in a room 
daring the winter months depends largely upon 
the air being free from the dying effects of gas, 
which few plants can stand, and in a gas-laden 
atmosphere none will flower satisfactorily. The 
India-rnbber-plant (Fious australis) is one of 
the most long-suffering in a room where gas is 
burned, and a few of the Palms will live in it for 
some time; but if “ Oxonian ” wishes to have 
blossoming plants from October to March, gas 
must not be used in the room in which they are 
to grow. Cyclamens are both lovely and sweet- 
scented, and do well in a sunny window. They 
are just now coming into bloom, as also are 
Primulas (both double and single, either white, 
crimson, or the new blue), which also will live 
well in the dry air of a room if not gas-laden. For 
foliage plants, few things are more graceful than 
Grevillea robusta, a Fern-like little tree. Aspi¬ 
distra lurida, too, has handsome leaves, and 
Begonias of the Rex type last well in a room if 
occasionally sponged or syringed. Winter¬ 
flowering Begonias and Palms have already been 
thought of. To these may be added a handsome 
plant of Arum Lily (Richardia sethiopica), 
whioh should flower soon after Christmas, for 
its grand foliage is always useful, and double 
Violets in pots. Freesias can be had in Decem¬ 
ber. These flowers are extremely lovely, and 
have a scent which is at the same time very 
sweet and most refreshing. Roman Hyaoinths 
come in also about Christmas-time, and Paper- 
white Narcissus, which are quickly followed by 
ordinary Hyacinths, Tulips, and the hosts of 
Daffodils and other bulbs. Chrysanthemums 
may, of course, be had from October to January, 
but they are apt to get blighted in the dry air of 
a sitting-room, and, if bought, should be had in 
Hull flower, when they will last for some 
time. Pelargoniums whioh have been kept from 
flowering during the summer are now full of 
bloom, and will go on producing blossoms if the 
temperature is kept up to 50 degs. Even Bou- 
vardiaa may also be had in the same tempera¬ 
ture, with scarlet winter-flowering Salvias, 
Heaths, Ferns, and Marguerites, both white 
and buff. But** Oxonian ” must be careful in 
watering his plants in winter; on no aocount 
should driblets of water be given, for this plan 
starves the principal roots, while the surface- 
root* are rotted. Water, which should be 
tepid, should be given until it runs through the 
pot, the saucers being emptied an hour later, 
and this supply is to last until the surface of the 
soil is fairly dry. Plants in bud, or in bloom, 
take much more water than at any other time, 
so that an indiscriminate watering is a very 
dangerous thing. The only safe plan is to look 
over the plants every morning ana supply water 
only to those whioh require it. J. L. R. 


1921.— Treatment of an Arum Lily 
and a Vallota In a room.— The Arum 
should now be repotted, and brought into a sunny 
window for the winter. The roots are probably 
too many for the pot, and will make two potfuls. 
They snould be carefully divided without 
injuring them, and firmly potted in good, rich 
soil, well drained. A mixture of garden loam 
and old hot-bed manure, with a little soot and 
sand, will suit them, the loam to be in the pro¬ 
portion of one-half to all the rest put together, 
if poor; less manure being used if the garden soil 
be rich. Arum Lilies are subject to green-fly, 
and an old sponge, with a little warm soap-and- 
water, will be found useful to destroy this pest 
on its first appearance ; also to cleanse the broad, 
handsome leaves from dusk They must never 
lack water, and had better be provided with a 
saucer each, for they are aquatic plants. Stimu¬ 
lants will not be needed until the spring if the 
above advice is followed. A little clear soot- 
water onoe a week from March onward, until the 
plant has done flowering, will then be beneficial, 
and a top-dressing of good soil may be given. 
After flowering put the plant out of its pot 
into a trenoh prepared as for Celery, and repot 
it the following September, when it will be very 
strong, and will flower early, with large blooms. 
Vallotas should not be repotted if it be possible 
to avoid it. They seldom flower the next year, 
and invariably do best when their roots are as 
tight as they can be. If, however, potting is a 
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necessity, do it now, just turning the ball of 
roots out without disturbing them, and, after 
removing some of the outer bulbs for propagation, 
pot it firmly in good soil, well drained, and keep 
it moderately moist through the winter.— 
J. L. R. 

1951.— Growing bulbs in Moss.— This 
plan is particularly useful where the bulbs are 
grown in a sitting-room, or when they are 
arranged in groups in china bowls, Ac., for 
drawing-room deooration. The best Moss for 
the purpose is the Fertilising Moss, to be bought 
of or through most seedsmen. A bagful costs 
Is., and it is sold with full cultural directions. 
The Moss has to be damped, and can be used 
with sand or without. It is also remarkably 
good for growing Ferns in ; they appear to 
prefer it to soil. Anything grown in Moss 
should be occasionally thoroughly saturated by 
being plunged into soft water, and kept in it 
for a few minutes. It will then retain the 
moisture for a few days. In winter no stagnant 
water should be allowed in it.—J. L. R. 

1950. — Planting window - boxes 
Cheaply fOP Winter. —The cheapest way 
to fill window-boxes for winter is to transplant 
from the garden, if “J. P. H.” has one, any 
suitable hardy plants. But, failing this, dark- 
red Wallflowers at the baok, and Forget-me- 
nots in front, make a lovely show in early 
spring (if the window be sunny), and look tidy 
during the winter. Young plants oan be had 
very cheaply. For north windows Heart’s- 
tongue Ferns, with pots of bulbs which oan be 
brought on indoors and sunk between, are very 
pretty, and such plants as Cineraria maritima, 
which has silvery foliage, look well between the 
Ferns, and are quite hardy. Shrubs in pots are 
expensive, and too stiff to be very ornamental; 
Auriculas, the common Primrose, Polyanthus, 
and Pansies, make a rare show in early spring, 
but all need some sunshine to do well. Spring- 
sown Anemones, too, are useful, but should now 
be in strong clamps to flower in winter.— 
J. L. R. 


2010 — Bulbs for room decoration.— 

“ Kit ” does not say what is the depth of his 
vase; he must be guided by that as to the 
depth of the box to fill it. If the vase be more 
than a foot high the box may run to that depth, 
and the lower part of the vase be left empty, as 
that will be fully deep for the bulbs. They oan 
be grown in a box from 6 inches to a foot deep, 
giving more drainage if the depth be great. 
The beat drainage for a box consists of a layer, 
from 2 inches to 4 inches deep, of oinders and 
ashes, covered with a layer of Moss sprinkled 
with soot. Holes are not necessary, but may 
be made if preferred; as these bulM will grow 
in water alone, they are not particular as to this. 
“ Kit ” should place his highest bulbs in the cen¬ 
tre : six Hyacinths, a dozen Sc ilia sibirica, and two 
dozen Snowdrops, would make a nice group of 
this size. Place a white Hyaointh in the centre ; 
surround it with five dwarf pink Hyaoinths, the 
bulbs being nearly touching, and place three 
Soillas at each corner. Fill all the rest with 
Snowdrops, whioh, having longer leaves than the 
Scillas, will hang over farther, and take off the 
too square effect, placing the bulbs as thickly on 
the soil as possible. If “ Kit ” wishes to make 
groups of TulipB, Crocuses, or other bulbs next 
season, it is a good plan to grow them in small 
quantities separately in pots this year, and make 
careful notes of their time of flowering, as it is 
very provoking to have a group spoiled by the 
tardiness of some of the bulbs ; and they vary 
so much as to this, with regard to the warmth 
they get, and other special surroundings (suoh 
as the aspect of the room, Ac.), that no safe rule 
can be given which will suit all localities. The 
single Van Thol Tulips are very early, and would 
usually bloom with Snowdrops and Soillas; the 
double varieties are later. Freesias, surrounded 
by dwarf Van Thol Tulips and Scillas, are 
lovely; but Freesias need to be kept near the 

f lass, and the great thing is to put them in early, 
t is now too late for early-blossoming Freesias, 
whioh should be potted from the middle of 
August till the end of September for succession. 
White Roman Hyaoinths, too, are very sweet 
and elegant; they, too, bloom in January if 
potted early, and later if potted now, unless 
they are forced in heat. If “ Kit ” tries these 
with the earliest Crocuses they would make a 
lovely group.—J. L. R. . 


0HRTSANTHBMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

For years I have advocated the use of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums in the flower garden, 
and it is satisfactory to know that they are now 
being much more extensively employed for the 
embellishment of beds and borders. Still, much 
remains to be done before these serviceable plants 
are put to all the uses to which they are so 
eminently adapted. They should be grown in 
beds by themselves, or on borders where their 
charms may be fully displayed at this naturally 
dull period of the year. When on borders the 
plants are best established in bold masses, and 
if judiciously arranged with clumps of the sweet- 
scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affiois), Michaelmas 
Daisies, Gladioli, Blue Salvia (S. patens), Tri- 
tomas, and similar autumn flowers, it is possible 
to keep the garden gay until quite late in the 
year. More of this kind of gardening should be 
seen, and less of the toy-like summer bedding 
type. Some may raise an objection to the 
extended use of tne early-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums in the flower garden, on the 
ground that other plants give us abund¬ 
ance of bloom during the autumn months. 
Possibly so; at the same time it cannot be 
denied but that the Chrysanthemums can hold 
their own against all comers, and will continue 
to produce their useful flowers long after other 
plants are blackened by frost. Not only are 
they hardier than most subjects, but less 
fastidious, and will bloom persistently for 
months under the most adverse circumatanoes. 
There are now so many varieties of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums that it is a compara¬ 
tively easy matter to have them in bloom out¬ 
doors from the end of July until November is 
well advanced, and in mild seasons even as late 
as December. Apart from that they will flourish 
amazingly in suburban and town gardens, and 
this alone should be sufficient to warrant their 
extensive culture. 

New varieties. —As has been said, there are 
many kinds of early Chrysanthemums now in 
cultivation, and ere long the list will be extended 
considerably. Several of the leading nursery¬ 
men are this year making a speciality of this 
section, and some very striking novelties will 
shortly be sent out. A few days ago I had the 
pleasure of inspecting a large batch of new 
varieties of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
and it may be of interest to enumerate a few of 
the Pompon type, these being the best for out¬ 
door culture, and particularly so in wet seasons. 
One of the best new kinds I have seen this year 
is Edil. It is a very dwarf grower, and pro¬ 
duces pure-white blooms in great abundance. A 
bed of this variety would be very effectual during 
September, and the same may be said of Mme. 
Louis Loinnet, and other dwarf growing kinds 
with light-pink flowers. Marie Gabus (purplish- 
lilac) and J. B. Dovair, with flowers of a deep- 
lilac shade, are also capital varieties, and will, 
no doubt, become popular when better known. 
Harvest Queen is a beautiful white reflexed 
Pompon of recent introduction, most suitable for 
beds and borders, and so is Mr. Piercy. Among 
the yellows. Goldsmith and Golden Shah must 
be given a first place, these varieties being dwarf, 
early, and very full-flowering. For small beds 
or the fronts of borders few Pompons of recent 
introduction can surpass Dachess of Fife. This 
is a very fine white variety, and only attains 
about 15 inches in height. Among the recently- 
introduced early-flowering Japanese varieties 
Grace Attiok takes a foremost position, and this 
kind might with advantage be grown in every 

g arden. It usually blooms during August and 
eptember, and, being pure-white, the flowers 
are very useful for cutting; the plant is of a 
dwarf habit, rarely exceeding 2 feet in height. 
Arthur Creepy is a fine, early dwarf variety 
with primrose-yellow blooms, of a similar 
character to the well-known Mme. C. Desgrange, 
and Mme. Leon Carlin and La Perle are kinds 
that cannot be well dispensed with. The 
former produces light-bronze flowers, and the 
latter pure-white, both blooming, as a rule, 
during September. The new varieties, however, 
should not be grown to the entire exclusion of 
the 

Older kinds, for among the latter some very 
showy sorts may be found. Mignon, for 
example, is a good Chrysanthemum for borders. 
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the flowers being of a deep rich yellow colour, i 
while the habit of the plant is dwarf. Mrs. 
Hawkins, a sport from Mme. C. Desgrange, is 
also a capital yellow for the purpose, and the 
same may be said of Dodo and Flora. Of whites, 
Miss Phyllis Broughton, Mile. Leoni Lassali, 
Mrs. Cullingford, and La Petite Marie are well 
worth growing. The last-named are very dwarf, 
rarely exceeding 1 foot in height, but it is a 
most profuse bloomer. Other good kinds for 
beds and borders are Piercy’s Needling (orange- 
yellow), Mme. C Desgrange (white), Alice 
Butcher (orange-red), Lyon (rosy-purple), Early 
Blush (blush-pink), Blushing Bride (blush 
colour), and Salter’s Early Blush (rosy-blush). 
As regards 

Cultural details little need be said, inas¬ 
much as most of the varieties mentioned are 
well able to take care of themselves when once 
planted. It is not altogether advisable, how 
ever, to follow this method, much the beat 
results being produced by growing young plants 
from cuttings annually. The cuttings should 
be taken in February, inserting them singly in 
small pots, filled with sandy soil, in the usual 
manner, and placing them in a frame or on a 
shelf in the greenhouse. If a little heat can be 
given it will assist greatly in the rooting of the 
cuttings, but on no account must they be sub 
jected to a high temperature. When the cut¬ 
tings are rooted, pinch out the point of each to 
induce a bushy growth, and in due course repot 
into 5-inch pots, meanwhile growing on in a 
light, airy position in the greenhouse or in a 
cold frame. Towards the end of May the plant 
may be stood in a sunny position outdoors, in 
order to prepare them for planting in the beds 
or borders as soon as the latter are cleared of 
spring-flowering subjects. A mulching of short, 
decayed manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse should 
be placed around the plants, this assisting to 
keep the roots moist and cool during the sum 
mer. Plants that have been growing in beds or 
borders for years may be lifted, divided, and re¬ 
planted in March, if it is not convenient to pro¬ 
pagate a fresh stock by cuttings. C. 


and the result will be very different, plenty of 
manurial nourishment, liquid and solid, being 
given, of course. If you have a hot-bed or 
warm-house, take off some of the young shoots 
when 3 inches long in the spring, and strike 
them in pots of sandy soil; these will give finer 
blooms than the old plants, though not so many 
of them.—B. C. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HERB LILIES (ALSTR(EMERIAS). 

The best way to treat these plants is to have 
them in masses, and no place is more suitable 
for this than a border in front of a south wall or 
fence, where they can have shelter and warmth, 
as not only does the winter, when sharp, affect 
them, but they get cut by Bpring frosts or cold 
winds when making their young shoots, which 
they do early, and are then rather tender. In 
cold, heavy lands it is useless attempting to 
cultivate them without making or preparing a 
bed, which should be done by digging out the 
soil a yard or so deep and draining the bottom 
by putting in a layer of broken bricks or some 
other loose, open material to draw off the water, 
as then the tubers are left in a comfortable state 
when dormant,'and instead of rotting and dying 
they then keepjaound, and are able to start with 


1828. — Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. 
Hardy and Louis Boehmer. —My experi¬ 
ence with Mrs. A. Hardy last year was similar 
to “J. G. W.’s.” The leaves turned yellow, 
insects singled it out from all the rest, and not 
a single bloom-bud appeared. This year I struck 
several cuttings about January, some of them 
from the old wood, others from suckers. About 
the middle of April they began to look un¬ 
healthy. I planted them out at once in the open 
ground, and they began to turn green and 
vigorous in a few days. I kept each plant to one 
stem, and “ took *' the first two buds that ap¬ 
peared, but I rubbed out the first buds on the 
other plants, and waited for the second bud to 
form. The first bud appeared in July on a plant 
struck from the old wood ; I cut round the plant 
about the 1st September, and potted it in a 
10-inch pot about a week after. The fioiver 
(pure-white and with the true hairy character) 
is now about a quarter expanded, and promises 
to be quite 5 inches across. Mrs. A. Hardy has 
the weakest root-action of any Chrysanthemum 
I ever saw, and if kept in a pot the soil will 
sometimes remain sodden for a week while the 
other Chrysanthemums are drying up the soil 
more than once a day. In the open ground the 
roots are placed under more natural conditions. 
Louis Boehmer I have with four stems, each 
bearing one well-set flower-bud ; height, 4 feet 
6 inches, healthy, vigorous, with particularly 
strong root-action ; large bronzy-green leaves, 
with the larger veins of a deep-red colour.— 
St. John Brooks, Dublin. 

1922. — Disbudding Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —You have allowed the plants to run 
past the crown bud; the shoots resulting will in 
time be covered with buds known as terminals. If 
you wantgood flowers you will have to remove the 
buds clustering round the centre buds, and also all 
the side buds. The flowers will be much smaller 
than if you had taken the crown bud. The plants 
generally make three buds in the course of their 
growth—(1) what is known as the July bud, 
(2) the crown, and (3) the terminal.—J. G. \V., 
Aberlour. 

20or».— Growing Dahlias.— The fault is 
that the plants produce, or are allowed to retain, 
too many shoots. Thin them out to three or 
four, and tie these out singly to strong stakes 


species in cultivation are as follows : A. auran- 
tiaca, a vigorous-growing kind, from 2 feet to 
4 feet high, flowering in summer and autumn, 
with large, orange-yellow blossomB, streaked 
with red. These are produced in umbels of from 
10 to 15 blooms, terminating the stems. A. Pele 
grina : not so tall or robust as the last, the 
flowers are larger, whitish, beautifully streaked 
and veined with purple. There are several 
varieties of this species, including a white one 
(here figured). A. psittacina : this kind grows 
about 1$ feet high, each stem being terminated 
by an umbel of from seven to nine flowers, which 
are smaller than either of the preceding, and 
green and deep-red in colour. D. 
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White Peruvian Herb Lily (Alstrcomeria Pelegrina alba). 

great strength in the spring. To keep the inter¬ 
stices of the drainage open it is a good plan to 
throw some half-rotten manure over it, when 
the bed or border should be filled in with light, 
sharp, sandy soil, mixed up and prepared for 
the purpose. The planting may be done at any 
time, as the plants nave to be supplied in pots 
when growing, after which they may be obtained 
in a dry state at rest, and are then best left till 
the month of March or April, when they should 
be placed in the ground 6 inches deep and lightly 
covered, that the young shoots may easily find 
their way through. All the after attention a 
bed or border so arranged and started will 
require is to be kept clear of weeds and every 
autumn have a surface-dressing of half-rotten 
leaves, which will keep the frost from getting 
down and damaging the tubers. Managed in 
this way, the plants improve year by year, and 
quite crowd the ground with their stems, which 
bear lovely, Lily-like flowers that last long in 
perfection and are of great value for cutting, as 
they stand well in water and make a fine show. 
Alstroemerias may be raised and quickly estab¬ 
lished from seed, which should either be sown 
where the plants are to remain or in small pots, 
and afterwards turned out, as it is a difficult 
matter to transplant, so deeply do the fleshy 
roots penetrate and seatter about. The best 


LATE SOWN CHINA ASTERS. 

This has been an exceptionally good year for 
China Asters, for I never remember to have seen 
the plants branch out so profusely from the base, 
and flower for such a length of time before. All 
kinds have been equally good, but the palm for 
striking display in masses has been carried ofl 
by the Victoria Asters. But even the most 
protracted display will come to an end, and 
in the truly fine, summer-like weather we 
had early in September, the latest sown Asters 
came in most useful for filling up gaps in the 
beds and borders that were rendered vacant 
by clearing away early-flowering plants that 
had become seedy ; and for this purpose few 
plants move better than these Asters. Having 
some good home-Baved seed of several kinds of 
Asters, I sowed it in boxes in May, and pricked out 
the'seedling plants in July in beds in a partially 
shaded place, and early in.September they were 
beautiful plants, just fit for putting out, and when 
lifted carefully with a good ball of earth, and 
planted quickly, and a good soaking of watergiven 
them, they hardly drooped a leaf. Those persons 
who have been in the habit of getting their 
China Asters as early as possible in frames, &c., 
so as to plant them out in May, will do well to 
keep back a portion of their seed until the 
others are nearly fit for planting, and then sow 
them, they will, I am sure, be well pleased with 
the result, aB the months of September and 
October are about the most enjoyable of the 
year for English gardens, and every effort should 
be made to have as good a floral display as 
possible at that date. J. G., Hants. 

2106 — Carnations and Picotees for 
Show. —The ordinary seedlings would not be 
good enough for exhibition purposes. Some few 
varieties might answer ; perhaps two or three in 
a hundred. Now is a good time to procure the 
plants, and they should be potted into small 
pots, two plants in a pot. If the exhibition is 
in AuguBt, the plants might be grown in the 
open garden, but it is well not to trust altogether 
to these. If they are grown in pots out-of-doors 
they can be taken under glass when the flowers 
begin to develop. They are usually of better 
quality when they open under glass. The plants 
now in small pots should be placed in frames 
and be kept there through the winter, to be 
planted in much larger pots in the spring. I 
plant a pair of weak or moderately vigorous 
plants in an 8-inch pot, and a pair of vigorous 
ones in a 9-inch. The pots really need not be 
so large as this to produce the flowers, but they 
are required so large for pegging down the layers 
in for next season. They require a fair amount 
of drainage—say an inch of broken potsherds. 
March is a good month in which to repot them. 
A good potting material is four parts decayed 
turfy-loam, one part leaf-mould, one part 
decayed stable-manure, and a good sprinkling 
of white sand. The plants may be placed out¬ 
side soon after they are repotted. The best 
show Carnations are—Scarlet bizarres: Robert 
Lord, Admiral Curzon, Robert Houlgrave. 
Crimson bizarres: Rifleman, Master Fred, 
J. D. Hextall. Pink and purple bizarres : Sarah 
Payne, William Skirving, Squire Llewelyn. 
Purple flakes: James Douglas, Mayor of 
Nottingham, George Melville. Scarlet flakes : 
Sportsman, Matador, Alisemond. Rose flakes : 
Thalia, Sybil, Rob Roy. Picotees : Princess of 
Wales, John Smith, and Brunette. The above 
three varieties of Picotees are heavy edged red. 
The best light-red varieties are: Mrs. Gorton, 
Violet Douglas, Thomas William. Heavy- 
purple : Mrs. Chancellor, Muriel, and Zerlina. 
Light-purple : Clara Penson, Ann Lord, Mary. 
Heavy-rose: Mrs. Payne, Mrs. Sharp, and 
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Edith D’Ombrain. If seifs are required the 
best twelve are : Germania, Purple Emperor, 
Emma Lakin, Governor, Scarlet Gem, Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, Rose Celestial, Annie Lakin, 
Mary Morris, Will Threlfall, Joe Willet, and 
Mrs. Muir.—J. D. E. 

2063. — Belladonna Lilies.— I am inclined 
to think there is some mistake here in the name 
of the Lily. I have grown the Belladonna Lilies 
for a number of years in the open air, but 
I never knew them to retain their leaves until 
the month of July, as sometimes they will flower 
early in August when they are quite leafless. 
Soil, climate, and position, may, however, make 
some difference, and, assuming that you are 
right in the name, it was quite natural for 
the bulbs to lose their leaves as soon as they 
were moved, as under ordinary treatment they 
would have done so soon after. Had you 
secured large, well-matured bulbs they would 
have flowered before now. The treatment they 
require is plenty of root room and a fairly moist 
Boil all the winter. The leaves will soon appear 
and must be carefully guarded from injury. 
These Lilies make their leaves in winter and 
under ordinary treatment are dormant from the 
middle of June to the middle of August.— 

J c c 

2064. — Planting a Clematis.— If you 

have a well-established plant, I should recom¬ 
mend you to transplant it now ; if, however, 
you intend to purchase a Clematis for planting, 
obtain it in a pot in the spring and disturb it 
as little as possible when transferring it to the 
ground. Star of India is a reddish plum- 
coloured and red banded variety of the C. Jack- 
mani type; there is also a brick-red or dull 
scarlet bell-flowered Clematis (C. coccinea) 
which might suit you.—A. G. Butler. 

2104.— A patchy lawn.— You appear to 
understand the reason why your lawn is patchy. 
The fact that you took away the good soil from 
the top to get a proper level accounts for it. 
There is no difficulty, however, in making the 
patchy part equal to the other with a little 
patience. Give it a good surface dressing at 
once of short, well-rotted manure sufficient to 
nearly cover all the Grass. The rain and the 
worms will soon make the manure disappear. 
The bulk of it will be wasted by the end of the 
year, when another application may be given. 
If manure is not available get some rich soil 
and use in the same way.—J. C. C. 

2052.—Transplanting 1 Antirrhinums. 
—It will be quite safe to transplant these peren¬ 
nials ; but remember that they are decidedly 
less hardy than Pentstemons, and rarely sur¬ 
vive long-continued severe frosts; therefore, 
should they die, you need not suppose that 
transplanting has done the mischief. After 
shifting them cover with a little litter, and the 
chances are that they will shoot out all right in 
the spring. — A. G. Butler. 

- If not too old, Antirrhinum* will transplant; but 

younv plants are more satisfactory, and they are to easily 
raised from seeds that unleee the variety is specially good 
it is hardly worth while moving them.—E. H. 

2111.—Raising Carnations from cut 
tings. —It is not at alia trifliog matter raising 
Carnations from cuttings. In the first place, it 
is the worst possible way. Layering is best, 
and rooted plants should be purchased in Octo¬ 
ber. Cuttings may be formed into rooted plants, 
and they will strike roots without bottom-heat, 
but they should be covered with bell-glasses, 
which exclude air altogether. The bell-glasses 
must be removed daily ; they will be found to 
be quite wet inside. All this moisture must be 
wiped off with a dry cloth and the glasses be 
at once replaced ; this must be done daily until 
roots are formed. They would form roots with 
less trouble over a hot-bed ; but, in any way, 
propagating border Carnations by cuttings is 
very unsatisfactory.—J. D. E. 

2044.—' Transplanting Violets.— If the Violets are 
moved carefully without more disturbance of the roots 
than is necessary in the removal, they will flower well in 
spring; and if the roots were divided and transplanted 
last April, they can be lifted now with balls without re¬ 
ceiving any check, and wUl probably bloom in winter if 
the weather isopen and mild.—E. H. 

2046.— Llnarla Oymbalaria.— I have never heard 
of tms being called the Kentucky Ivy ; it is not an Ameri- 
* n I* 000 ■ “ IIortus’ , ite native plaoe is given 
at [Britain, but|Mr. Robinson, in his “ Hardy Flowers,’’says 
it is found on old walls in several parts of Europe, and 
apparently wild in Britain, but probably only naturalised. 
It is commonly called the Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax. There 
is a variety with white flowers.—E. H. 

—— is called Kenilworth Ivy, Ivy Wort, and Mother 

of Thousands, and Is knpwe^by other namett—T. 
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THE SPANISH IRIS. 

The beauty of the Spanish Iris in the garden is 
best seen when grown in large clumps and so 
placed that their characteristic beauty is not 
overshadowed by more vigorous neighbours (see 
illustration). This Iris is a fine old garden 
flower, a native of Spain, where it inhabits 
districts along the coast at elevations as high as 
6,000 feet above the sea. This and the so-called 
English Irises are the most commonly cultivated 
of the bulbous group, but we are pleased to see 
that more appreciation is now shown those other 
gems very different in character to the Spanish 
kinds, but of delightful beauty, and often send¬ 
ing their lovely flowers through the snow in the 
early spring months of the year. Unlike the 
English Iris, the Spanish Flag grows early, and 
when a few inches above ground will weather 
with impunity the severest of winter frosts. 
But with the advent of warm Bpring weather 
again, the narrow leaves gradually commence 
unfolding themselves, until in the month of May 
or June a rich abundance of strong flower-spikes 
is produced. The soil that best suits the Spanish 
Iris is sandy loam, not without an admixture of 
manure or leaf-mould. Poor, starved land will 
not support its rude growth, nor will a moist 
soil ensure success. „ A happy medium between 
the two is wanted, with exposure^*) the sun 



A clump of Spanish Iris. 


and freedom from wet in the autumn, when 
the bulbs should have every encourage¬ 
ment to successful ripening. It is easily in¬ 
creased by offsets, which, either when removed 
from the plants or bought in, should be 
quickly and carefully planted to prevent the 
loss of vital power. We advise that once a 
clump has become established to leave it alone, 
permitting itfto spread out in its own way. 
Large masses always give more pleasure than a 
few single spikes, and if only those who plant 
gardens would remember the wisdom of creating 
rich effects by bold masses there would be less 
inclination to tamper with thriving clumps. 
Four years will suffice for the Spanish Iris to 
make a good show, and when division is con¬ 
sidered necessary it should be done at the time 
of the withering of the leaves. Those who care 
to embark on the patient work of raising seed¬ 
lings will be rewarded in the space of about 
three or four years, sometimes leas. As in the 
English, so in the Spanish Iris, the flowers 
Bhow much diversity of colour, and in the latter 
section a certain stiffness and formality that the 
other class is happily free from, but the colours 
are rich and varied, running through many 
charming shades of bluish colour, derived doubt¬ 
less from the type, I. xiphium, while the more 
pronounced purple, violet, yellow, and bronzy 


tones are the outcome of the Portuguese variety. 
It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
varying tones, but their rich variety is an 
enduring charm, and while the Dutch continue 
to indefatigably raise seedlings so will the range 
of colouring extend. The flowers, by reason of 
their bold shape and colours, are very handsome 
when cut and placed loosely in a large bowl. 


2080.— Sedum glaucum. — Single pieces may be 
dibbled round the side of small pots, as you desoribe ; but 
they will do just as well dibbled In boxes, or even in a bed 
of sandy soil in a oold frame, and as the plant is perfectly 
hardy, they may be planted on a raised border outside.— 
E. H. 

2051 & 2077.— Treatment of Pen tote- 
mons.— It is quite possible that these peren¬ 
nials may not stand a Norfolk winter in the open 

S ound, especially if in a low-lying, damp soiL 
any of the southern counties, unless the winter 
is as severe as the last one, the majority of the 
plants should survive in the open, especially if 
not disturbed at the roots. As “ Magister ” 
evidently has a cold frame, he would be wise to 
make assurance doubly sure by taking a good 
batch of cuttings and filling his frame with 
these. The old plants will bloom freely year 
after year, but the individual flowers are smaller 
than on young plants.—A. G. Butler. 

-Though fairly hardy, Pentstemons have been killed in 

a severe winter. The wisest plan is to put in a few cuttings 
of the young shoots now. Tbey will do very well plunged 
in a cold frame, with just a mat over them in very sharp 
weather. The old plants may generally be saved outeide 
by placing some ashes round the collar of the plants at 
the approach of frost.—E. H. 

2068. — Training and pruning creepers.— 
Assuming that they are not rough and untidy now, I 
should leave the general pruning and nailing till February. 
Ivy especially should not be cut before.—EL H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CELERY FOR MARKET. 

The valley of the Thames is well adapted for 
Celery culture, and many acres of land in the 
Fulham fields and elsewhere are occupied by it. 
Thesowing for the firstcrop of Celery is generally 
made early in February ; a large main sowing 
is made in March, and for the latest crop sowing 
takes place in the middle or end of ApriL The 
early and main sowings are usually made in 
frames on hot-beds, but for a late crop the seed is 
sometimes sown in the open air on manure beds 
or in similar positions. The seed is sown at all 
limes rather thickly, in moist, light soil, and is 
but lightly covered. When up, the seedlings, 
if too thick, are thinned out to 1 inch or so 
apart. Some dig out trenches and fill them with 
fermenting material, on which they place a few 
inches thick of light rich soil, and after sowing 
the seed cover the bed with mats or rough litter 
until the seed has germinated, when the cover¬ 
ings are removed during the daytime and 
replaced at night should the weather be 
unfavourable. In all cases 
The beds ou which Celery seed is sown are 
made firm either by treading or rolling, and a 
little light soil is sifted through a fine sieve over 
the seed after it has been sown. The seedlings 
in all cases are freely exposed to light and air in 
order to render them stout and stocky. Those 
from the first sowing, when large enough, are 
pricked out in frames on a bed of rotten manure, 
and those from the main and later sowings are 
pricked out in May and J une on beds similarly 
prepared on a sheltered border out-of-doors. 
In these positions they receive abundance of 
water in order to keep them growing, for a 
check at any period in the growth of Celery - 
plants is very detrimental. The plants are 
usually pricked out in rows from 6 inches to 
8 inches apart, about half that distance being 
allowed between the plants in the rows. When 
planting time has arrived a spade is run between 
the rows and a good soaking of water is given, 
after which nothing more is done for a few 
days. A spade is then pushed under the 
plants, which are thus carefully raised, sepa¬ 
rated, and taken on hand-barrows or in boxes 
direct to the trenches. When planted, a good 
watering is given them, and thus they sustain 
a very slight check through removal ; but market 
gardeners seldom plant Celery in double rows, 
as is done in private gardens, one row in each 
trench being considered the most profitable way. 
The strongest plants are in all cases selected 
and placed in trenches by themselves, and the 
weaker ones by themselves. In that way a 
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succession is formed, uniformity in the size of 
the heads is secured, and thus a whole row of 
plants becomes marketable at one time. They 
need no sorting, and the ground being cleared 
is made available for other crops. 

The ground on which it is intended to plant 


than crispness and good quality. A 
of the Manchester Red and Incompa 
are as reliable kinds as any to grow. 


POTATO RURAL NEW YORKER. 

This is a magnificent main crop variety, but I 
do not think it is as yet very widely known, or 
cultivated in anything like the proportion that 
its merits would lead one to expect. I have 
grown it now for four years, and this season 
with results far exceeding that of any other year 
since I received it as a single tuber from Messrs. 
Thorburn of New York. In shape it is one of 
the handsomest Potatoes in cultivation, being 
rather more flattened than round, without the 
long tapering end that denotes the Kidney tribe. 
It is of great size, but with no trace of coarse¬ 
ness even in the largest tubers, and some of 
them this year are really too large for ordinary 
use, tubers of 1^ lb. being quite common ; but 
this may be termed a large Potato year, as all 
kinds are showing the same unusual size of 
tuber. As regards weight of crop per acre I 
really think if a correct report were given it 
would be thought incredible. In the spring 
of this year I supplied a good many of our 
Potato*growing amateurs with seed of this 
variety, and the results, as far as I have heard, 
are all equally unanimous in showing the large 
yield, from 4 lb. of seed, cut into rather small 
sets, 110 lb. were dug, and from 2 lb. of seed close 
on 50 lb. of tubers were produced, and with 
barely one below good medium size, the majority 


Not only is this Codogyne one of the beat and 
most useful of Orchids, but, judged from the 
purely gardening standpoint, it ranks high 
among all indoor flowering plants. Certainly 
no garden, whether professing to contain an 


time they last when placed in water make it in¬ 
valuable for the supply of cut bloom, whilst the 
elegance and beauty of a well-grown plant with 
the pendent racemes and foliage intermixed 
cannot be surpassed. It is a native of Northern 
India, having been discovered and imported 
from there about 1837. A considerable varia 
tion in size and shape of pseudo-bulb is notice¬ 
able in different importations. A few years ago 
I had a number of plants which had been 
gathered at an unusually high elevation. The 
pseudo-bulbs were almost spherical, and did not 
average more than an inch in height. They 
have now, however, attained the normal height 
of 3 inches to 4 inches, and are of the usual 
oblong shape, showing that the previously 
stunted character was due only to unfavourable 
conditions. The usual number of flowers on a 
raceme is five or six, occasionally reaching as 
high as nine They are pure snowy-white, with 
a blotch of rich-yellow on the lip. In the beau¬ 
tiful variety Lemoniana this blotch is pale 
citron-yellow, whilst in the rare and expensive 
var. alba it is altogether absent. Notwith¬ 
standing the greater money value of the pure- 
white form, I confess to a preference for the 
coloured varieties, the little patch of clear- 
yellow giving the flowers a piquancy which the 
other lacks. The leaves are of a deep, glossy 
green, long, and somewhat narrow. How much 
their graceful and irregular disposition amongst 


2078 - Manure for Cabbage. -Cabbages are gross 
feeders, and will consume anything in the way of manure ; 
but there is nothing better for lop-dressing than stable- 
manure pretty well decayed.—E. II. 

1984. — Wireworms in a market-garden.— 
Give the ground a good dressing of gas lime at once. Let 
it lie on tne surface till January or February, then dig it 
in, and plant the Potatoes in April; it will settle the wire- 
worm better than anything else.—B. C. K. 

2075.— Rhubarb in winter.—The Rhubarb would 
not oome very early In the cellar, and there will be nothing 
gained by placing the roots there before the beginning of 
December. ~ ‘ 


A fine “ stick ” of market Celery. 


_ Strong roots packed closely together will 

yield a good deal of serviceable produce after Christmas.— 
E. H. 

£057.—Salsafy.—Salsafy may be taken up this month 
or before severe frost comes, and the roots packed in sand 
in a cool place ; or it may be left in the ground and taken 
up as required. At any rate, a part of the orop should be 
lifted so as to have the roots accessible when required 
during winter. The plants which have run to seed will be 
tough, hard, and unusable.— E. H. 


1902.— Manure for a town garden. - 

Where the soil is very light a supply of humus 
is of quite as much importance as actual stimu¬ 
lants, and nothing supplies this so well as 
stable-manure, spent Hops, or leaf-mould. Lime 
is an excellent fertiliser as well as purifier and 
corrective for almost any description of soil, 
and an occasional dressing will, as a rule, be 
found to exercise the best results. A little salt 
may also be used with benefit where the soil is 
light and dry. Guano may be used to a mode¬ 
rate extent with benefit, and sulphate of am¬ 
monia or nitrate of soda are both powerful 
stimulants, applicable in either a solid or liquid 


is. During the growing season 
ntly supplied with water, as 
D8 of salad plants, or French 
invariably grown between the 

is performed for the first time 


when the plants have become fairly established 
and are 6 inches high ; tl*~ *’ 

are chopped down on the morning of sc 
well broken up, and allowed to dry f< 
two, when two men, one on each side of the row, 
push the soil with the back of a wooden rake to 
within a few inches of the plants, so as to leave a 
ridge for the reception of water. At the next 
earthing the soil is pressed tightly round the bases 
of the plants, and more of itia chopped down from 
the ridges ; and at the third, which is the final 
earthing, the ridges are made firm and smooth 
in such a way as to effectually throw off the 
rain. The red and white varieties of Celery are 
the principal kinds grown, and under the treat¬ 
ment juBt recorded they become very crisp and 
solid. Sometimes a crop of Celery is grown for 


the sides of the trenches 
fine day, 
q hour or 


Ccelogyne oristata var. maxima. (See page 450. 


the flowers adds to the effect is shown by the 
engraving. There are 

Several forms in cultivation surpassing the 
type in robustness and size of flower. Of these 
the best, perhaps, is the Chatsworth variety, 
the pseudo-bulbs of which are larger and some- 

Original -cm 
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what tapering, and the flowers finer and firmer 
in texture. The Trentham variety and var. 
maxima (figured on page 449) are also superior 
kinds. Of the behaviour of this Ocelogyne under 
cultivation one can speak with perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. It is one of those Orchids—not, unfortu¬ 
nately, so plentiful as could be wished—that are 
not only happy under artificial conditions, but 
maintain, year after year, a luxuriance of growth 
and bloom exceeding even what Nature herself 
produces. It is only necessary that the suitable 
routine of treatment should be adhered to. 
During the time they are in bloom a position in 
the cool-house is the best for the duration of the 
flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are apt to shrink 
considerably at this period, and immediately 
the flowers are faded the plants should be given 
a higher temperature and moister atmosphere. 
The Cattleya-house is the most suitable for 
them, although those with only a cool-house 
available may confidently commence their culti¬ 
vation. They are very effective when grown in 
wide, shallow pans, a depth of 5 inches to 
6 inches being sufficient. Grown in this way, 
specimens several feet across may be obtained, 
the foliage hanging over the sides and almost 
hiding the pan. The compost should consist of 
two parts fibrous peat and one of light loam- 
fibre, with a small proportion of chopped 
Sphagnum and some suoh material as pieces of 
soft brick. Provided the drainage be good and 
the plants healthy, it is scarcely possible to 
over water them in summer; even in winter they 
should be kept fairly moist. Some of the earliest 
varieties, which are in flower by Christmas, will 
now have the flower-spikes well advanced ; such 
plants should have the lightest position avail¬ 
able. The ordinary form is in flower during 
February and March. B. 


ANGULOA UNIFLORA. 

There does not appear to be any accounting for 
the time of flowering of some Orchids. Of this 
plant I have a flower, beautifully packed, and 
in good order, from “Thomas Hunter.” He 
asks me if this i8 the plant known as A. eburnea ? 
It is the plant that most Orchid growers put 
the name of eburnea to, but erroneously. The 
only plant of A. eburnea which I know of is a 

S lant in Sir Trevor Lawrence's collection ; but I 
ave not seen this lately, so that I am out of 
tack with even this plant, but it is very different 
from this now before me. It has a flower nearly 
as large as the yellow-flowered A. Clowesi, thick 
and fleshy in texture, and of the purest white, 
saving a few dots of pink on the labellum. It 
lasts a considerable time in full beauty. Some 
thirty-five years ago I flowered this plant, 
and it passed into someone’s hands, but I 
could not say to whom. The same season I 
flowered the pure-white form of Lycaste 
Skinneri, and many a time since then have I 
been called uncomplimentary names for making 
the assertion, but when the Lycaste Skinneri 
alba flowered with Mr. Dawson, of Meadowbank, 
everyone accepted the fact. In like manner, the 
fact of my having flowered Anguloa eburnea has 
been cavilled at plenty of times, by some, too, 
who might have thought it was quite possible to 
have albinos in any genus. But your flower, 
“Mr. Hunter,” is not the true form of A. eburnea; 
it is the Anguloa named at the head of this 
article. I have had this species in flower in the 
month of May, and have seen it at various times 
and places throughout the summer, and now I 
have a flower fresh in all its beauty in the month 
of October. This, I conceive, is due to badly 
wintering the plants. They are kept too warm, 
as a rule, and they start into growth at too early 
a period. This growth may produce flowers, or 
it may not—the latter is the most probable. 
Then the plant breaks away again, and produces 
flowers at this season, when the bulbs have not 
time to ripen up, and the consequence is they 
cannot flower next season. I think it by far 
the best plan to give them a proper rest, and to 
get them to start away in the spring months, 
when one obtains a crop of blooms about the 
month of July ; after that it should be engaged 
in building up its bulb for the next season. 
Anguloas always thrived well with me in deep 
shade, and in a cool-house temperature—that is, 
with the Odontoglossums. They must be well 
drained, as, when growing, they enjoy an abun¬ 
dant supply of water—I say an abundant sup¬ 
ply advisedly, vou know, and mean it, bat I do 
not imply the drowning of the plants and killing 


the roots therebv. Too many of my readers, I am 
afraid, confound the terms, and give them too 
muoh. For soil use a mixture of fibrous peat 
and turfy light loam. Thirty-five years ago I 
used turfy-loam for many things which grew 
well in it beside Anguloas, and my dear 
friend, the late Donald Beaton, used to come 
in to watch them growing, and he used 
to say, “You will work wonders.” Some 
I see are now waking up to the fact that loamy- 
fibre will keep sweet longer than peat, and are 
recommending it as if it were a new idea ; but 
it is not so. Having brought your Anguloas 
along well, I like to see them begin to turn 
yellow at the end of the season. It is a 
good sign of ripening, and, consequently, 
the water supply must be reduced little by 
little, until at last it is stopped. In a cool 
temperature they may remain without water for 
three months without harm, but if the bulbs are 
not well ripened some shrivelling may set in. 
This should at once be remedied by the applica¬ 
tion of water, but if the growth is properly 
made up they will come through all right. This 
will bring one into the month of February, or 
thereabouts, when the plants should be shaken 
out of the old soil, and repotted, but not put into 
any extra heat. I prefer keeping them all the 
year round in the Peruvian-house, and in such I 
have grown plants with much larger bulbs than 
the imported ones, and have flowered them 
magnificently, and so too may any other reader 
of Gardening. Matt. Bramble. 
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MILTONIA CANDIDA GRANDIFLORA. 
From “ SL T., Dulwich,” comes a very hand¬ 
some flower of this variety, the sepals and petals 
being rich cinnamon-brown, tipped with golden- 
yellow, the lip pure-white, stained at the base 
with mauve. He says the specimen is very 
handsome, having five spikes open upon it. He 
has done well in keeping this plant m the light 
and warmest part of the Cattleya-house. “ S. T. ” 
complains that although he gets on very well 
with the warm-house manta, quite the opposite 
is the case with the cool-house ones. Well, now, 
this is a fault I observe as I go about, and I 
meant to have written something about it before, 
but it had slipped my memory. It is a case 
that wants seeing into, and at once, or the cool- 
house Orchids will come to grief. In the first 
place, a house for these Orchids requires to be 
kept cool without the admission of great quan¬ 
tities of air. There should not be open lights 
at the top and front lights open also. This makes 
a bad atmosphere for Orchids; yet they do re¬ 
quire a free circulation of air, but they want 
an amount of moisture in the air which is quite 
in opposition to the requirements of the denizens 
of a greenhouse. The best structure for a Peru¬ 
vian-house is one with a north aspect. Provided 
vou cannot contrive a north-house for your pets, 
have a tolerably thick blind, raised up about a foot 
above the glass. This will give a nice cool air 
beneath the blind, prevent the' glass from 
getting hot, and thus maintain a cool atmos¬ 
phere in the place. Now do not, under these 
circumstances, give much air through an ordi¬ 
nary top-light, and do not open the front lights 
too freely, or else in this case you will have a 
harsh, arid atmosphere. You require to keep 
the air nearly or quite shut off in the day¬ 
time, and to use an extra amount of water 
about then, in order to keep up the moist air, 
and after dark admit more of the external 
air. Another reason why so many fail 
with the cool-house plants is because they 
cannot discriminate between damping the stages 
and floors and watering the plants, so that the 
plants are thoroughly drowned and the roots 
rotted away—a state in which no plant can 
thrive. But I am of opinion that the chief 
reason that causes amateurs to fail in the 
management of cool-house Orchids is their mak¬ 
ing a thoroughly mixed house of plants serve to 
grow them in. There are so many plants to study 
—plants, too, that will make a greater show 
in such a house, than Orchids do at first 
anywhere, and the latter, being neglected, 
come to grief, and then Orchid growing is voted 
a bore, and becomes a failure. I do not wish to 
stop the wide-spread love there exists for cool 
Orchids, but I certainly must fall in with those 
who take up with stove species in preference to 
the Peruvian ones, because it gives no pleasure to 
see a house of plants mismanaged. We have now 
Cattleyas enough, so that we oould have some 


of these in bloom all the year round. Be¬ 
sides these there are many forms of Miltonia 
which appear to do so well. There are also 
Vandas and Aerides in quantity which will 
thrive in the same temperature, and that, too, 
with a mixed collection of stove plants ; but 
cool-house Orchids are not the plants to do in a 
mixed collection. For this you may take the 
word of Matt. Bramble. 


BULBS FOB OORRBSFONDHNTS. 

Question*.—-Quarto* and winters ar* inserted la 

QAU>nrme free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be clearly and ooncisely written on 
one tide of the paper only , and addressed to the Editob of 
QABsnraro, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishha. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to asw designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is tent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardzkwg has to be tent to press tom* 
time in advanoe of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of tuck as oannat 
well be elassifusd. will be found in their diferent depart* 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observ at ions permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in OiiDMaa 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2140,— African Marigold*.— Will someone please 
tell me how to grow these Bowen to perfection tor exhibi 
tion?—R. B. J. 

2147.—Neglected garden.—What should be done 
to a vegetable, fruit, and flower garden, which has been 
entirely negleoted for at leaet four yean? Are the fruit- 
trees any good ?—R. I. 

2148 — Stephanotls in a fernery. — Would a 
Stephanotls do in a fernery that is rather shady, and. if 
so. what would be the beet time to plant it out, and what 
soil would suit it beet?—A. T. 

2 149.—Planting a Strawberry-bed.—I should be 
grateful for directions how to make and how to plant a 
Strawberry-bed ? lam told It is not yet too late to do so 
this year.—F rancw, Sufjolk. 

2150 —Evergreen climbing Rose*.— Are there 
any climbing Roses which are really evergreen, and. If so, 
what wouldl>e the best varieties to plant on the western 
front of a house in Yorkshire ?—C. G. O. 

216L— Orinum Moorel not flowering.—I have 
two of these which have grown to an immense size in an 
8}-inoh pot full of roots; but have never bloomed. What 
can I do with them to make them flower ?— Magnolia. 

2152. —Show Carnations.—Will any grower kindly 
tell me names of 36 of the best Carnations for show pur¬ 
poses, lnoluding scarlet bizarres, crimson bizarre*, pink and 
purple bizarres, purple flakes, scarlet flakes, and rose 
flakes ?-H. A. J. 

2153. — Orange growing In Florida.— A relation 
of mine is going to Florida to set up Orange growing. 
Will someone kindly oblige me with the title arid publisher 
of any suitable work on Orange culture in that locality ?— 
Edgar R. Bartlbrt. 

2154. — Heating Bmall greenhouses.— What 
apparatus would be best to keep up a temperature of 
50 degs. in winter in a email greenhouse, 8 feet by 0 feet, 
and 8 feet high; back £-inch boards, rest glass; stands 
quite isolated?—C aihos. 

- I have a small greenhouse, 10 feet by 6 feet. 

Will anyone tell me the oheapest way to heat it with 
the least possible trouble—ooke, oil, or gas at 3s. 7d. per 
thousand feet? Has anyone tried Fletcher's patent circu¬ 
lating boiler for a email plant-house, No. 0?—G. B , 
Cockormouth. 

2155. —A dying Fir-tree.— I have a fine old Scotch 
Fir, some of the braoches of which have been gradually 
dying off for some yean past. Can anything be done to 
restore some measure of vitality to the tree—by renewing 
the soil or otherwise ?—C. G. O. 

2156. —Vines breaking prematurely. — A 
fire occurred in my vinery a month since. The leaves and 
Grapes were destroyed. The Vines are now breaking into 
bud, five months before their usual time in March. Whal 
should 1 do with regard to pruning ?—G. B. 

2157. — Magnolia not flowering.-I have a climb¬ 
ing MagnolU that has been growing well for the last two 
years in a 121-inch pot. It .is now 4 feet to 5 feet high, 
and a fine, healthy plant, but has never had a bloom on 
it. What shall 1 do to make it flower freely ?—Magnolia. 

2158. — Fuel for beating boilers.—Will someone 
kindly give me information as to the use of anthracite 
coal in hot-house boilers? In Guernssy I hear it is largely 
used in plaoe of ooke, whereas in Jersey I do not think ft 
is. Which of these fuels is mostly burned in Eogland, 
and whioh is the best for heating a house ?—J. S., Jersey . 

2159. — Improving an old orchard.—I am going 
to settle In Northamptonshire, near to Rugby. I have 
there a large garden and an orchard. Most of the fruit- 
trees standing in tbem are old, and many are considerably 
cankered. Tbe garden has a fair depth of good soil, the 
subsoil being a cold clay, and the orchard contains soil to 
the depth of 1 foot only or less. The garden is enclosed to 
the north and east by a 10 foot wall, while the orchard is 
surrounded by a good fenoe. I wish to grub up and 
replace the worn-rat trees by good young ones, and 1 shall 
be vary glad of some oompetent advioe on the selection of 
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Pear, Apple, and Plum-trees; the beet mode of planting, 
and culture under the above-named oondltione; and 
whether pyramid, bush, or etandard trees will do beet? 
Of ooune, i look for the early supply of fruit which la 
afforded by pyramid trees. Advice as to treatment of old 
good-bearing trees which are cankered will also be accept¬ 
able ?—Indoctls. 

2100 — Pansies for exhibition.— I intend grow, 
log Pansies for exhibition. What kind of soil will 
they wanr, and what manure to grow them well? Which 
is the best month to sow seed for flowering in August, and 
how should good fancy and show Pansies be marked? 
Which are th6 best two dosen of eaoh in commerce ? Are 
they hardy, or do they require to be kept in frames in 
the winter?—R. B. J., Carvforth. 

216 L— Roses for London.—I have two beds for 
planting Roses in—one for H. P.'s, and the other tor Teas. 
The soil is a sandy-loam, heavily manured with cow-dung, 
and the beds are slightly raised. South aspeot, and pro¬ 
tected from north and east winds, in the neighbourhood of 
Blaokheatb. Will "J. C. C.,” or some other correspon¬ 
dent, kindly tell me which are the best twelve of eaoh sort 
on their own roots?—Ross. 

2162. — Plum-tree for a south walL— I have a 
good south wall, )8 feet wide, and 22 feet high, the gable of 
a barn with outside gable loft in it. It ia too exposed to 
the road for orchard robbers, I think, for me to put iu an 
Apple. Should I put in a Plum, and, if so, what sort 
would be best ? I hear Plums should be lifted every two or 
three years. This would be awkward on a walL Is it neoes- 
sary ? Good deal of wind at my plaoe.—J. Adam, Carlisle. 

2163. — Chrysanthemums not flowering.—I 
have a number of Chrysanthemums; they are from last 
year’s cuttings, and they have grown to between 2 feet and 
2} feet high. They were outside all summer till about 
two weeks ago. I have been giving them liquid-manure, 
tod they are looking very healthy, but there are no eigne 
of their flowering. Will someone kindly tell me If they 
will flower inside, or is it a fact that they must be left 
outside till they bud ?—R. T. 

2l6t.—Early-flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Would some reader tell me the names and colours 
of six of the earlieet-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums ? 
Ours is a late neighbourhood, and the Madame Desgrangee 
(both white and yellow) are hardly at their beet now; in 
faot, it will take another three weeks before the moet 
backward are in bloom, and I am afraid by that time we 
shall have frost here, or if not frost very unseasonable 
weather for flowers.—W. R., Black/tum. 

2165— Apples on the Paradise and Pears 
on the Quince stock.— Will some good iruit grower 
please tell me the advantage of having Apples grafted on 
the Paradise, and Pears on the Quinoe? I am about buy¬ 
ing some fruit-trees, and should like to know whtoh is the 
best to have them grafted on—the Paradise or the Crab ? 
The Apples I intend going in for are Lord Suffleld, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Warner’s King, and Keswick Codlin. My 
soil is fairly light, with a sandy bottom.— C. W. B. 

2166. — Creepers on a south-west wall.— Would 
someone kindly recommend Creepers, Ao., for a new garden 
on the south coast, with a great deal of wall almost all faoing 
south-west? Fruit trees might be trained on part of it, 
but flowers are moet wanted. There ie width for a 3-foot 
oorder in front of the wall. How oonld this be best 
arranged with perennials so that there would not bemuoh 
future expense when it is onoe planted? It is probably 
a very favourable soil for Roses. Any hints will be most 
aooeptable.—W oodbinr 

2167. —Failure of crops.—I have a garden, the soil 
of which Is composed of sea-sand and marl, into which a 
waggon-load of sawdust manure was put about three years 
ago, since which I have not been able to grow either vege¬ 
tables or flowers satisfactorily, the roots and the vegetation 
itself having been more or lees entirely destroyed by some 
kind of maggot. I should esteem its favour if any praotioal 
reader would inform me what oourse I should adopt to ex¬ 
terminate the same ? Kindly say at same time beet way to 
get rid of wireworms ?— Palm. 

2168. — Bush fruit-trees.—I am anxioue to plant a 

small paddook with Pear and Apple-trees, or rather, I 
should say, bushes, as standards would spoil the view from 
my windows. I could not graze it, but should mow it twice 
a year, and give the bushes some artificial manure, and 
the Oraes a dressing of farmyard manure. Unfortunately 
the aspeot is due east, and the late spring frosts I And very 
prejudicial to the blossom; added to which, being in alow 
position, the ootd, damp fogs of night are pretty oonstant 
visitors. Will someone kindly tell me what sorts are most 
likely to suooeed under the circumstances. The soil suits 
the trees admirably, as the older and perry will show. I 
want to market the produce, and so should have early 
oooking Apples, or late dessert fruit— <v/., Sturmer Pippin 
and Lord Suffleld ; but, as regards the latter, “ J. G. H. M 
speaks of it as tender, not doing so well in the Midlands as 
In the south. Would the sorts mentioned by “ J. C. C.” 
(8ept. 10th) be good ones to try ? Among the Apples I see 
my favourite, Bramley’s Seedling, although the Hereford¬ 
shire Pomona does say its proper form is the standard. 
Does Tom Putt do ss a bush ? As standards mine have 
borne well Year after year, till this year, when the blossoms 
were cut off by the unprecedented frost at Whitsuntide. 
1 hear a good account of Frogmore Prolific, Prince Albert, 
and Radford Beauty. Would they succeed as bushes? 
As to Pears, “ J, C. C.’* does not mention Williams' Bon 
Chretien. Does it do as a bush, and is it hardy ?—Bhrkklkv 
Valk. _ 

Jo the following queries brief editorial replies 
.ire given , but readers are invited to give further 
j.tienr.rs should they be able to offer additional 
id vice on the various subjects 

2169. — Tiger Lilies (Reecktoood ).—They went the sun. 
Put (hem about 6 inches deep. 

2170. —Clematis (Mrs. W. H. J.).—Yes, it is hardy 
enough for ou t-of-doois. 

2171. —Abutllons (H. a. F.X—The individual blooms 
do not lest for a long time. 

2172. -White Lilies (Beeehwood), -Re-lift and re¬ 
plant. W« should try a damp plaoe. 



2174. — Strawberries (Wear Valley).—The fruit- 
buds are in the oentre, and are plump and hard. 

2175. —Old Filbert-trees (Hsk ).—Thin them wall 
out in order to get young suckers up from the bottom. 

2176. —Forget-me-notS (Beeehwood). — Certainly; 
Forget me-nots will ao well in a damp and ehady border. 

2177. — Diseased Tomatoes (H. Brown).— Affeoted 
by the Tomato (or Potato) disease. Not due to watering. 

2178 —Rose onttlngs (Malmauon).— They may do in 
a frame during the winter. (See Gardening, Oot. 10, 
page 427 ) 

2179. — Rhododendrons (T. FA —The oommon 
kinds of Rnododendrons you should strike from layers, or 
i raise from seed. 

2180. —Pampas Crass (St. John's, Jersey).— We 
know of no euoh dwarf variety. Its oondition is due pro¬ 
bably to the cultivation. 

2181. —Night soil (Black Knight).— Mix It with earth, 
and then apply as a top-dressing, or use (mixed with 
earth) for growing Celery. 

2182. —Making white paint (Amateur).— Yon can 
buy better paint than you can make, and it will cost you 
lees than if you buy the different ingredients yourself. 

2183. —Defective Apples (A. B. Carr).— The trees 
are in a bad state at the roots. Repeat your query, and 
give some particulars as to soil, Ac. Only perfect Iruits 
can be named. 

2184. — Fruit-trees (Novice). — It is immaterial 
whether you get your trees from the north or from the 
south. The important matter 1s to get them true to name 
and well rooted. 

2185. — Salmon-oolonred Azalea (Dorot A?/). —The 

R iant is evidently Azalea mollis, and the colouring of the 
taves in autumn is one of its peculiarities-indeed, one of 
its chief charms. It is hardy. 

2186.—Double Potentillas (J. AX—The following 
six kinds should answer your purpose : Dr. Andr£, Louis 
Van Houtte, Pbtubus, Touseaint L'Ouverlure, Vase d’Or, 
and William Rolllsson.—J. J. 

2187 —Replanting pyramid Pear and Apple- 
trees (A M. AX— Snorten very little, after removal. 
Be careful not to take off too much wooo, because the 
root-pruning will answer the same purpose. 

2188 — Azalea-leaves withering (M. AX—You 
have pro bad v allowed it to get dry, and It may also be 
attacked by thrips. From what you say we are lnoliued 
to think the growth is insufficiently ripened. 

2189,-Transplanting Fir-trees (A. 77.).—You 
oan transplant now, but large trees of this kiod bad better 
be out round the year before they are lifted, otherwise 
you will probably kill them In the process of moving. 

2190 —Carnation Souvenir de la Malmalson 
(Cairn A Quhan).— Put the cuttings iu a cold frame, 
and allow plenty of air. During severe weather afford 
some protection to the frames by mats or other means. 

2191.— Roses from cuttings (G. H. J.).—Certainly, 
they will strike sooner in heat; but they must be from 
the ripened wood—best from that from which flowers have 
been obtained. You oan try now; but it is rather lats. 

2192 —Spring and summer plants for green¬ 
house ( W. //.).—Bulbs of sorts (euoh as Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips), Fuchsias, Spirnas. Deutzias, 
Cytisus, Pelargoniums, Gloxinias, Begonias, Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, too. 

2193.—Apple-trees from cuttings (Lincoln) — 
There are only a few varieties of Apple-trees that oan be 
propagated by cuttings. You had better graft In spring 
on young stooks. You may then get fruit the next year 
or the year after. 

2194.—Making tennis-lawn (A. A 7>.X—Take off 
the turf aud thoroughly drain it, if dralniog is needed. 
Well level It, and make it firm ; then relay the turf. If 
the turf is patohy, scatter some good soil on the top and 
sow seed in March or April. 

2195.—Treatment of Vine (Folkestone).— Painted 
the stems with Iodine! Why paint the Vine* at all, simply 
for the sake of painting? If they are in good heart thev 
want nothing, but if in need of food jBve them liquid- 
manure and oow-mannre. 

2196.—Genistas (//. T. F.X—Yes, it is time to get 
these Indoors for the winter, and anything else that 
requires protection. They are useful sweet-smelling plants, 
and serve to make a conservatory handsome and bright- 
looking. Get them under cover at onoe.—J. J. 

2197.—Defective Pears (T. P. C.X—The tree has 
probably been over-cropped. Tne fruit appear to have 
hod a check in their growth, and the skin does not allow 
of their swelling properly. Shortly, they have been 
starved, and the tree stands in need of assistance. 

2198.—Orchids (Central India).— Orchids produoe 
seedennder favourable ciroumstanoes, but there is no plant 
that oan be distinguished by the name of the Orohid-plant 
There are very large numbers of Orchids grown, and we 
cannot tell you how to proceed until we know which you 
refer to. 

2199.— Ipomssa Lear! (A F.X—If you have a warm 
greenhouse, or a somewhat cool stove, plant this speoies ; 
it is a lovely shade of light-blue. It does well If planted 
out in a rich loamy soil; requires plenty of head-room, 
but avoid too great a heat for it, as it is apt to get infested 
with red-spider if in too hot a plaoe.—J. J. 

2200.—Remarkable and historical Vines (J. 
Abrahams).— Yes, there are several that oould be referred 
to, and moat of them belong to the Hamburgh section. 
At Harewood, however, there exists a very fine Muscat, 
over a hundred years old, producing about 400 lb. of Grapes 
annually. A Hamburgh Vine at Sbareloee, Books, is 
about a hundred yean old ; another Hamburgh at Cum¬ 
berland Lodge is about eighty years old, and it produces 
| annually about 1,200 lbs. of fruit. At Selwood. Ascot, is 
another, an offspring of that at Cumberland Lodge ; it is 
upwards of fifty yean of age, and produoee annually 
about 1,800 bunches of Grapes. The oelebrated Vine at 
Hampton Court, which is upwards of one hundred and 
twenty yean old, prodaoee about 1,800 bunohee yearly. 
Some sixty vears ago Its yearly produos was about 2,200 
bunches, which weighed lib. eaoh. Another Hamburgh 
I lit Kerins! House, Breadalbane, it a comparatively young 


Vine: this plant Is a little more than sixty yean old, and 
It yields some 600 bunches annually. These are a few of 
the historical Vines of the oountry. Many an to be found 
bearing a fine crop at fifty yean of age; but someone else 
will perhaps answer the question, having a more Intimate 
knowledge than myself.—J. J. 

2201. — Names Of plants (U. Baker).— I am asked 
the following questions: Do I know the Tortoise-plant? 
Yes, this is the name given to the plated corm-like Testu- 
dinaria elephantipes, which also is known bv the name 
of the Elephant's-foot 2, What are Dancing Girls? This 
is Mantisia ssltatoria. The Cream Fruit-tree is Roupella 
grata.—M. B. 

2202. —Palms (A Gf.X—They do best in a warm house; 
but during the summer months may be transferred to a con 
servatory. On the approach of cold weather nturn them to 
the warm house. They can be kept in a room for a short 
time without injury, but do not do well, as a rule, if kept 
long. Want of air and light, and, in most oa ses, inat¬ 
tention to watering, prove narmfuL 

2203— Tropeeolums commencing to grow 
(J. Amlin X—This often occurs at this season, and Ido 
not think it ia in any way harmful; at any rate, they 
must not be checked. A wire-trellis should be plaoed for 
the shoots to olimb over. They should be potted in light 
turfy-loam and leaf-mould made sandy. They like a fair 
amount of water while growing, with plenty of light and 
air.—J. J. 

2203. - Bold growing plants for a window 
(T. Staunton).— You cannot expect me to recommend you 
flowering plants. Any little bite of flower you require you 
may add as you like. The following are for a permanency : 
Phormium tenax, P.tenax variegatum,Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata, Aralia japonioa and A. japonioa variegata, 
Ohamtorops Fortune!, C. humilie. Hernia Foeteriana, and 
various varieties of Euonymua.—J. J. 

2204. —The oldest Orchid (A. King\— I am not 
quite certain, but 1 think the claim lies with Epidendrum 
ooohleatum, which flowered in 1787, and in the next year 
Epidendrum fragrane opened its blooms. Both appeared 
in the Royal Botanio Gardens at Kew. The largest sum 
that I have known given for an Orohid plant was 235 
guineas, which I saw given for Acrides Lawrenoi» by Sir 
Trevor Lawrenoe at the auctions rooms of Messrs. Pro- 
theroe and Morris in Cheapside.—M. B. 

2205. — Bletls management (P. J . W.).— Some 
species are greenhouse, and other stove. B. Sbepherdl 
is a stove plant; B. acutipetala and others are green¬ 
house ; B. hyacinthina is nearly hardy. But they may all 
be kept through the winter while at rest in the green¬ 
house, and during this time nearly or quite dry. Towards 
the end of February they should be moved to a somewhat 
warmer plaoe, when growth will commence, and the 
flower-spikes will oome up. Pot in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and oow-manure, made tolerably sandy.—M. A 


NAMBB OP PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

»% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsnino Im,u»- 
tratid, 87, Soutkamp ton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants,— A'© Name .— Send again; 2, Loni- 
oera aureo-reiloulAia; 3.Sedum spectabile; 4,8edum8ieboldi 

variegatum- Mrs. Naish.— Impossible to name from 

such specimens.- Rosendcnt.— " Seed oases," Honesty 

(Lunaria biennis); 2, Send another specimen.- J. W. — 

1, Solatium oapsloastrum; 2, Tydaa; 3, Adieu turn gradl- 
limum; 4, Adiantum oonoinnum; 5, Selaginella Kraus- 
siana; 6, A Selaginella; 7, Adiantum ouneatum var.; 

8, Adiantum trapeziforme.- Lyminster.— Double white 

form of Althaea frutex.- G. A. C. —We do not name 

varieties of Chrysanthemums. It oan only be done where 
there ia ample opportunity for comparison. Others next 
week. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the tame kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting vlants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardemno Illustrated, J7, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Box of Pears without name, 
Tamworth Post Office —1 and 4, Beurrd Diel; i. Cannot 

name; 3, Heeele. All bad specimens. - Q. Poland .— 

The numbers, as they were loose, had all become mixed 
up. They should be securely attached to eaoh fruit. We 

oannot, therefore, name them.-C. Dawes.— Pears: 

Louise Bonne of Jereey; 2, Flemish Beauty.- Sambo.— 

Pear, send better specimen. Green Apple not known. 

Other Apple Rymer.- Rob.— Apples: 1, Very small 

Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Fearn’s Pippin; 

4, Cox's Orange; 5, Adam's Pearmaln; 6, Not reoognlsed. 

- W. S.— 1, Fearn’s; 2, Not known ; 3, Cox’s Orange.- 

R. O. T.— Pear : 5, Beuri: Ranee; 6, Apple : Aliriston ; 

7, and 8, Not known.- J. Kemp.— Brown Beurrd.- 

Rev. J. R. Hadow. — Not recognised.- R. West. 

—1, Alfriston; 2, Duohees of Oldenburg; 3, Yorkshire 

Beauty.- Mrs. II. Mon;an. —Minchal Crab.- R. F. 

Atherstone.— 1, French C rab; 2, send better specimen. 
- Maldensis— 1. Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Holland bury; 

8, : Oausel’e Bergamotte; 4, Beurr<6 de Capiaumont; 

5, Autumn Bergamotte ; 6, Insufficient specimen .—Henry 
F. Howells.—I, Hollandbury; 2, Ecklinviile; 4, Northern 
Greening. Others not reoognlsed. We would call your 
attention, and that of other correspondents who send 
fruit, to the paragraph headed “Naming fruit.” A single 
specimen, and that often imperfect, is, as a general rule, 
not sufficient to enable the name to be determined with 

certainty. - Alpha.—1. Not reoognlsed; 2, Beurdr 

Ranee; 3, Thompson’s; 4, Flemish Beauty : 5, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey; 6, Fondante d’Antomne.- P. Zerfass.—Set 

reply to “ Henry F. Howells," above. 3, Vicar of Wink- 
field; 4, Probably Stone’s; 5, Rymer; 7, Yorkshire 
Beauty ; 8, Yellow Ingeetre; 9, Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
Others not reoognlsed. It is ridiculous to send such a 

specimen as No. 6 for naming.- Ballyvelton, Coleraine, 

kindly sends four Apples in order to give information to 
the correspondent who wishes to know what Apples suit 
the north of Ireland. Unfortunately, the only Apple that 
oan be identified from tin epetflmens asst Is (1) Mftra de 
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Menage.- T. J .—Not recognised. Send when ripe.- 

Sicnd, — A, Baronne de Mello; B, Not recognised ; 
0, Apparently Duchesse d’Angouleme, but bad specimen : 
D, Flemish Beauty. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Juno .—Rice meal. Apply t-o a corn and meal dealer. 
—— Wicklow —The Cucumbers are attacked with red- 
spider, and the Vines by tbrips. Give more details of 
general management, and then we will endeavour to 
advise you.-C. G .—You evidently do not read Garden¬ 

ing regularly, as in the number for Sept. 26th, there 
were over two oolumns of bee “ replies ” Sept. 12th has 
a reply, and Sept. 5th has over a column of seasonable 
notes on bees. 


BULBS I 

3 

B 

uxs 

Finest Procurable. 

Doz. 


15 

Low Prices. 

s. d. 


Chionodoxa Luojlia3 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Kreesia ref. alba .. 

1 

6 

2 

1 

0 

Gladiolus The Bride 

0 10 

6 

Iris, Spanish. 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Ixias, "mixed. 

0 

6 

0 10 

Nar. poeticus 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Ranunculus, French 

n 

4 

0 

8 

Scilla eibirica 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Snowdrops, a^l. or dbl. .. 

0 

6 

1 

n 

Winter Aconites 

0 

4 

0 

7 

Fritellaria ineleagris 

Tulips, egl. or dbl. mxd. .. 

l 

0 

1 

9 

l 

0 


9 

Crocus, white, blue,or purple 
Hyacinths, bedding, red 

0 

3 

0 

5 

or blue. 

2 

0 

s 

9 


Z Z 

100 
s. d. 


2 9 5 0 
12 2 0 


For other balba nee Catalog ae, post free, containing select 
List of Hyaoinbhs, Tulips, ftc. Liberal Collections or bulbs at 
2« 6d , 5s , and upwards. Better value cannot be obtained. 
N.B.—All orders carriage free. 

J W. WOODWARD, Bulb Importer, 

61. ^RENVILt.E-ROAD. HORNsEY-RIBE. LONDON. N 


CURRANT TREES. RASPBERRY CANES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Strong 2-year Dutch Red Currant Trees, 2s. 6d per doz. 
Strong 2 y-ar Naples Black, 3s. p>r doz. 

Semper Fidelia Rasoberry Cane, 2s. per doz. : 8 j. per ICO. 
Fastolf Raspberry Cane, 2s. per doz.; 8i. per 100. 

Noble Strawberry Plants, 2i. 6d. per 100. 

Free on rail Wisbeach. P.O O. with order to Manager, 
Ob borne Fruit Farms, Wisbeach. 


"PERNS 1 FERNS !—40 rare roots, lfid , free 
11 sort*—Maiden-hair. Oeteraoh, Adiantum. Ac. Just 
the Mmo to plant— H. ANDREWS. B«amlnster. Dorset. 


A EEAUilFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

~ American Bellbind, grows 20 feet in a season, festoons 
balconies, Ac., covered enormous rose-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. Two strong roots, Is., free. Now is 
the best tim e to p lant.—RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton. 


W HITE EVENING PRIMROSE, very dwarf, 

* 1 spreading, immense blossoms, one of the loveliest of all 
hardy flowers, 3 strong plants, Is., free. Now is the best time 
to plant.—RAYNER, an above. 


THE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

-J- Btrikirg. The Yellow Columbine, with long spurs, very 
elegant; well-rooted plants, 4 for Is., free. Now is best time 
to plant, -RAYNER, an above. 

PANSIES.—CUTTINGS.—Iliave gained the 

J- highest honours —2 First Newcastle, First York. First 
Birmingham, 1891. I offer famous doz., 3<*. : James Douglas, 
Mr. A. Bailey, Tom MoFarlane, Mrs. Mark, Bonnie Annie 
Laurie, Lim ol Go»rie, Mrs. Anderson, Tom Travis. Pride 
of the Mill. Jenay Patterson. Mrs. Lindsay. Robert Craw. - 
A. BAILEY, JtTN-. Pansy Grower. 8underland. 


TT 10LETS.—Rawaon’a White, 8plendid large 

V Bingle, profuse-flowering, sweet-scented Violet, raised 
by that keenest of amateurs, the late Vicar of Bromley ; Is. 6d. 
per doz. plants, free.—THOS. WAITE. Heamoor, Penzance. 


p ARNATIONS.—Grand, rooted l&yera ; all the 

leading varieties, suoh as Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Pride of 
Penshurst, and Salisbury, 6 strong plants, to inolude th« 
above. 2 b. 9d.; 12, ditto, 5s. List on application. - T. 
SKA . RLE A BON, th e Nurseries. Whittlesea, Peterhnro ' 


NARCISSUS POETICUS (Pheaaant Eye 

-Ll White Lily).—Several Thousands for Sale cheap. 10s. 
par 1,000; 5s. per 510, carriage paid (less order not o. p.i. Cash 
with order.-RENWICK, Cardross. N B. 


pRUNINGKNIVESa Speciality.—W arran ted 

Sheffield make, Is 2d. and 2s each, post free — F 
BOWER A SON Cutlery Meehan's. Hillshrn'. Sh^ffi^ld, 

S trawberries (President). — strong 

plants, bedded August, 3«. per 10), post free.—A. FITZ- 
MAITRICE, Howard Lodge, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


C HEAP BUT GOOD COLLECTION. — 12 

double Wallflowers, 25 single Wallflowers, 12 Cornflowers, 
6 Carnations, bast double. 6 Canterbury Bells, 6 Hollyhocks, 
12 scarlet Bromp on Stocks, all lor, named, carriage paid, 
lr . 9d.—G EOROE LETTS, Kislinehury. Northampton. 


rjARRIAGE PAID, all strong plants—Pyreth- 

rum, double, white, 3d. each; single, Is. 6d. doz. Chrysan¬ 
themums, double, white, 41. each; yellow, dark. 2b. 3d. doz. 
Polyanthus, mixed. 6-1 d oz. - BE*NETT, Pickhill. Thirsk. 

OTOClvS. — Bromptou bcariet, White, and 
Queen, 100. free, la. 6d. Wallflowers, Blood-red Golden 
King, extra bushy, 100, free, la. 61. Sweet Williams, dwarf 
Auricula-eyed, White Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Iceland Popry, strong plant*, 10), free, Is. 6d. 50 Ellam's 
Cabbage. 50 later, 2J red. rre-. 1*. 6d. 200 Winter Lettuce- 
plants. free, la. 3d.—,T. PUCKER. Haxey, Bawtry. 


"DANCY PANSIES for autumn planting.— 

J- 5,000 plants to offer, in beat exhibition varieties, 3s and 
4*. per doz.; cuttings, show. 2 j. and 3s. : Fancy, 3s. and 4s ; 
Vl ^' P ,r dozen I'® irs ! seed, 7d. and Is. per packet. 

—WM. INNE8, Florist., Rothesay. 


rjARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. — Strong 

T f » nc Y. yellow grounds, 3s. 6d. doz. 

—'!• BOB ERT8Qy, Daiay lea, Dollar, N.B. 


"D EGAL and SHOW PELARGONIUMS, best 

-Lv aorta, good nlantn fmm nnti ta Sn. 1.^ T POTliJ a. 


-LEWIS A 


SON, Newtown Nurseries, Malvern. 

"PERNS.—Greenhouse and Stove. Amateurs’ 

,, Collections, 100, in 5) sorU. 30s.; 59 for 16s. ; 2) for 8 c: 

,«!2 t4 t 1 named « P*ck®d free, cash with order. Trade sup- 
plied. Llstj on aoolioation.-J. SMITH, London Fern Nur- 
seri«, Loughboro-junction, H.W, 
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SHILLING’S SPECIAL OFFERS. 

1 O HARDY-FLOWERING SHRUBS in aix 

d-fcl varieties, such as Lilac, Deutzia, Ribes, Spirrea, Phila- 
delphus, Ac., strong plants, 3s. 9d , carriage paid. 

"j O HANDSOME, hardy, evergreen shrubs, 

suitable for pots, window-boxes, or beds during winter, 
2s. 6d.; 21, 4s. 6d., carriage paid. 

PJHRISTMAS BLOOM.—12 Narcissus, paper- 

Lr white, 12 Naroissus, Double Roman, 12 Anemone fulgens, 
6 Hyacinths, Roman white, 12 Tulips, early, 6 Freeaia, and 
6 white Lilies, carriage free, 5a the lot. Pot now. 

"I BULBS, including 12 choice Hya 

oinths, and a splendid assortment of Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, Anemones, Lilies, Ac., selected for pots 
and glasses, carriage paid, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. Money 
returned if not satisfactory. 

CARNATIONS.—Fine plants, from finest 

^ double strain, various oolours, Is. 6d. dozen, free. 

STRAWBERRIES.—PLANT NOW.—Noble, 

^ Vicxjmteese de Ttaury. 8ir J Paxton, Improved, President, 
Brirish Queen, Goliath, Ac., strong plants, 2s. 6d. 100, carriage, 
free 

Of) EXTRA FINE EVERGREEN and 

Deciduous Trees and Shruba. 2 ft. to 6 ft. high. In 12 
varieties, for 5 j., on rail; or 6a. 6d., carriage paid ; carefully 
packed; bargain. 

APPLES ON PARADISE STOCK and Pears 

on Quince —Strong, well-rooted pyramid trees in all the 
best kinds, la. 3d. each; 12s. dozen. Grafted on above Stock* 
trees begin fruiting in a short time. 3 Red. 3 White, and 
3 Black Currants, 3 Gooseberries, and 12 Raspberry-canes, 
extra strong trees, for 4s. 6d-, carriage paid. 

fJHEAP OFFER of SHRUBS—Cupressus, 1A 

to 2 ft., 2». 6d. dozen; Arbor-Vitae, 1} to 2 ft., 2 j. 6d 
dozen; Yews, 11 to 2 ft., 3s. 6d. dozen; Beeoh. 3 ft., 3 b. 100; 
Sweet Briers. 1 toll ft.. 2s. 9d. dozen; Horae CheBtnnr, 5 ft, 
3«. dozen ; Limes, 5 to 6 ft.. 4s. dozen ; Laurel, green, 1 to 2ft. 
10s ItO; Portugal Laurel, 1 to 1) ft, 2s. doz; Privet, 
oval-leaf, 1$ ft.. 3s. 100, 2 ft.. 5s 100; Rhododendrons, finest 
mixed, 1| to 2 ft., very fine, 7s 6d. dozen, carefully packed 

CHINESE SACRED OR GOOD LUCK LILY. 

—Can be grown In bowls of water, and sand, very beau¬ 
tiful and sweet, extra fine bulbs, just reooived from China 
3 for 2 b. 6d., carriage paid. 

THE RARE GREEN FLOWERED ROSE — 

The blooms of this curious Rose are quite green, like the 
foliage. Strong plants, Is. 3d. eaoh, free. 

TREES SHRUBS, FRUIT-TREES, BULBS, 

J- Ac, Catalogue post free. Several acres of Nursrry 
Stock must be cleared. State wants, and estimate will be 
sent at once. 

C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, 

_WINCHFIELD, HANTS. 


GFRBXUff: 



7 It. by 5 ft. 

9 ft by 6 ft. 

12 ft. by 8 ft. 

15 ft. by 10 ft. 

20 ft. by 10 ft. 

15 ft. by 10 ft. 

50 ft. by 10 ft. 

HO ft. by 10 ft. . . 

Strong Garden Lights, 
Painted and Glazed, 3 ft 
by 4ft., 6a.; 6 ft. by 4 ft., 8a. 6d, each. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. Estimates for every descrip¬ 
tion of Horticultural Work, Plans, Ac., free. 


Complete as per illustrat ion. 

£2 14 
4 0 
6 0 
8 8 
11 10 
14 10 
28 0 
45 0 


355, High Road, Chiswick, London, W. 


PEARCE & HEATLEY 



Beforeordering Greenhouses, Forning-houaea, Peach-houses, 
Conservatories, Winter Gardens, Garden Pavilions, Frames. 
Lights. Propagators, Handlights, Ao., Ao.. send for special 
List, free. New Illustrated Catalogue. 3 stamps. Work 
Cirned out by experienced workmen in all parts of the 
kingdom. Boilers of every description, Repairs. Ac. Green¬ 
houses, from £3; Lights, from 3e. 9d.; Boilers, 25s. 

~T BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRIOE8. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON, N. 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

B V G. H. WITH , F.R.A.S., F.C.S.. Trinity Co I., Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely floirers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN & CARVER. Printers, Hereford 



GREENHOUSES for the MILLIOI 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


For 

Particulars 
and Illustration 
of House 
•tamp for postage 
to the 

0RICINAL INVENTORS OF 

Portable Xd* 
Greenhouses,' 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS^ 
Wood Green, London, N.,' 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEAR8. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. Over 15,006 
in use all over the World. 

13 Medals and Diplomas at all the principal Horticultural 
and other Exhibitions. 

THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS IN 
_THE KINCDOM._ 

ORCHID PEAT. 

PREPARED, ready for use, all fibre, 10s. per sack; 5 for 47s. 6d. 
SELECTED, in blocks, very fibrous, 8*. per sack; 5 for 
37s. 6d. SECOND QUALITY, 5s. per sack; 5 for 22s. 6d. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Ferns, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s.: and 3s. per sack ; 5 for 12s. 6d. 
PEAT-MOULD, LEAF-MOULD, snd FIBROUS LOAM, 
each 2s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 10s. PREPARED POTTING 
OOMPOST, 4s. per sack; 5 for 18s. All sacks included. 

Send Postal Order for Sample Sack. 

Special terms to the Trade. For Prioe List apply to— 
The Forester. Jovdon-wood, near Bexley, Kent. 

As Flower Supports are 
Unkquallrd. They have 
a natural glazed Burf ace, 
and are practically un¬ 
affected by the weather. 


BAMBOOS 


Approx, length. 

1 foot 3 inches 

2 feet .. _ 

3 . 

4 . 

4 „ .. .. 

4. 

4 . 

5 

6 
7 


Approx, thickness. 
. 1 to f inch .. 


6 inches 


,t0 

3 to i 
i to 1 


fito j 


cial 


Speci 

Very fine 8/- 
.. .. 16/- 
19/- 
21 /- 


Prict. 

1/6 per 100 

21 - 
26 
3- 
46 
61- 


Bamboos of any description imported can be supplied in 
largo or small quantities. 


| Special Offer. 


My Popular 5ft. Bundlb, con¬ 
taining 150 BAMBOOS, assor¬ 
ted sizes, from 2ft. to 6ft. 6in. 


Price List on application. Correspondence invited. 

A C If All n AVI EC 58, St. Paul’s Churoh- 
S HYMN UAYICO, yard, London, E.C. 

PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUSES 

For Greenhouses, &c. 

Gas or oil only. Call and sec them in operation in the 
best Orchid-house in Londou (on our own premises), fitted 
with our patent Fog Annihilator, and prepare for cold and 
foggy weather. Circulars free. Illustrated Catalogue of 
Novelties, three B‘amps. 

C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, 

STEPNEY SQUARE. LONDON, E. 


f)NCE USED, ALWAYS USED. — The 

Patent Invincible Crock for flower-pots. Keeps ou* 
worms and allvtrmin; savee time, expense, and annoyance, 
fits any pot; lasts for years; m any thousands in ut>e. Press 
opinions free. SO, Is.; 100, 3a.; 1,000,2Us., free.—A. PORTER, 
Brone House. M aid»tnne. 


DATENT Tubular Flower-holders for artistic 

A grouping of cut flowers, as described in the Garden of 
Oot 12, 1889 —Manufactured a .d sold by G. SMITH & GO , 
Coroine roial road. Pimlico. 1 ra le supplied. Agents wanted . 

tTOUDAN CHICKENS. — First-rate table 

j-- 1 - fowl*, good layer 1 , and very hardy. A number of this 
years birdB at very favourable prices. Cockerels, 15s ; 
pullets, 9s each.-JOHN BAILY St SON, 116, Mount-street, 
London, W. 


THE READING FORCING HOUSES, 40 ft. 

-s- by 12 ft, £7 10s., free od rail, woodwork only. Sash- 
bars, ridge, &c , at low prices. Houses to suit any site.—G. 
P ARSONS, 217. Oxford-road, Reading. _ 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

■Lv that they are continually receiving applications from 
'•ardenere seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ao.—St. John s 
Nurseries, Worcester. 

TAM WORTH RED PIGS for SaleT-^So^, 

yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred; strongly 
reoommended as good baoon pigs, also for crossing purposes. 
Prioe and full particulars on application to —BAILIFF, 
Manor Farm, Klngsoote. E.G.. Sussex. 

T a 8TEVEN8, HORTICULTURAL, 

y • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY BALE 
BOOMS. 33, King-Street, OovenMrarden. London, kebab. 

bshed 1780. Sales by auotlon nearly every day. Catalogue* 
m application or post free. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 




















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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I IN' D EX- 


Apples on the Paradise 
»nd Pears on Che 
Quince stock .. ..456 

Bees.. 

Birch, Silver, the .. 4VJ 
Boilers, fuel for heating 457 
Brier versus Manetei as 
a stock for Botes, 

the .481 

Bulbs, planting and pot¬ 
ting .453 

Carnation* from cut¬ 
ting*. raising .. .. 457 

Carnations, show .. 455 
Carnations, winter¬ 
flowering .. .. 457 

Oatasetum Bungerothl <58 
OhamaBdoreas .. .. 455 


Chrysanthemums not 
flowering .. ..455 

Chrysanthemums out¬ 
doors .455 

Clematis in a cool green¬ 
house .457 

Clematis, planting a ^ 461 
Conservatory .. 454 

Creepers on a south-west 

wall .460 

Cropj, failure of.. .. 480 

Fir, ticotch. Pine, a«d 
Larch, lifting .. .. 458 

Flowers, forcing .. .. 454 

Fruit-tree*, bush .. 456 
Fruit garden .. .. 454 

Garden, &o„ kitchen,gas- 
lime in a .463 


Garden, labour for a ..455 
Garden, neglected .. 455 
Garden, town, laying out 

a.453 

Garden work .. ..454 

Gaultheria shallon .. 459 

Greenhouse, heating a 
small lean-to .. .. 457 

Greenhouse in winter, 
the amateur's .. .. 453 

Greenhouse, spiders In 

a.467 

Gymnogramma gloriora 462 
Hoya oarnosa in a 
greenhouse ..457 

Iris Kmmpfert .. .. 460 

Ixelia Perrinl .. .. 458 

Lettuoes, Coe .. ..492 


lilies, Belladonna .. 458 
Lilies, Torah (Triromas) 460 
Magnolia not flower¬ 
ing.459 

Marigolds, African .. 46) 
Masdevallla tovarensis 458 
Monterey .Cypress (Du¬ 
prees u* macrocarpa), 

the .459 

Mushroom-bed, manure 
from an old .. ..459 

Orchard, Improving an 

old .456 

Orchids.458 

Palms for room decora¬ 
tion or a cool-house .. 455 
Peaches for market, 
early .453 


Outdoor garden .. - 464 

Pears, gathering and 
ripening late .. .. 456 

Plant for a shady place, 

a good.459 

Plants, indoor .. ..457 

Plants, outdoor .. .. 460 

Plum-tree for a south 

wall .456 

Questions and answers.. 462 

Hose garden, manure 

in the.461 

Roeee, a walk of .. .. 463 

Boses, climbing .. .. 461 

Boses, evergreen climb¬ 
ing.461 

Boses for London .. 461 

Boses, some useful .. 4(2 


Btephanotis hi a fernery 457 

Stove .454 

Htrawberries, ko ., for 
market, planting .. 457 
Strawberry-bed, plant¬ 
ing a .457 

Town garden, work In 

the .454 

Trees and shrubs .. 458 
Vegetable garden .. 454 
Verbenas, lemon-scent¬ 
ed .453 

Vines breaking prema¬ 
turely .455 

Week's work, the oom- 

ing .454 

Wheelbarrow, making a 459 
Window gaidemlng .. 454 


THE AMATEUR’S GREENHOUSE IN 
WINTER. 

From the present time to the end of February 
is the moat trying period in the whole year for 
the occupant* of the ordinary amateur’s green¬ 
house. It should not be so, because if the 
management is right there should be compara¬ 
tively little to do amongst the plants, as, for the 
most part, many of them should be resting, and 
all that they want then is watering when they 
are dry, and to be kept free from dead or decay¬ 
ing leaves. Bat it is the cnstom of most ama¬ 
teur cultivators to fill their greenhouses with so 
many different classes of plants that it would 
puzzle an experienced hand to manage them so as 
to suit the occupants, and, as a matter of fact, it 
cannot really be done. Those plants that require 
a certain amount of warmth during the winter 
will get into bad health if they do not have it, 
while those that should be resting will suffer by 
the extra heat. When the attempt is made to 
grow so many things in one house disappoint¬ 
ment will be sure to follow, and the smaller the 
house the greater the risk when so many 
different subjects have to be dealt with. 
Take first the show Pelargoniums, Her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, and Cinerarias as in¬ 
stances of what I mean. All these plants will 
do better when the fire is only lighted to keep 
out frost than they do if subjected to more heat. 
Keep them cool and they will make steady pro¬ 
gress if they get plenty of air in mild weather ; 
but if the same plants are kept in a structure 
where more fire-heat is given than I have indi¬ 
cated they will be sure to get infested with 
green-fly or other insects, which will be difficult 
to destroy, and probably spoil the plants alto¬ 
gether. . It is so much the practice now to aim 
at getting plants in bloom for Christmas and 
Easter that many other things are spoilt in 
doing so. To have a really 

Satisfactory mixed house of plants that 
would furnish flowers throughout the greater part 
of the year the winter temperature by fire-neat 
ought not to exceed 4.1 degs. Under such treat¬ 
ment Vines and Roses will get a proper season 
of rest, and show their gratitude at the right 
time by increased vigour and an abundant dis¬ 
play of fruit and flowers. The same remarks 
apply to Camellias, Azaleas, and other hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants. If they do not rest 
in a fairly-low temperature during the short 
days of mid-winter they are sore to get into ill 
health in time. The cultivator need not be 
without flowers altogether during the winter if 
he will only begin right. Strong plants of 
Primulas and Cyclamens, if obtained in May, 
ajad grown on carefully, will begin flowering in 
the autumn, and if given the warmest and 
lightest position will continue in bloom all the 
winter. Where so many fail with these 
and other succulent plants is that they begin 
the winter with such young and poor examples, 
and .then the damp air and cold prevent their 
making any progress until the spring. 

The Genista and Coronilla glauca are 
two hard-wooded plants that will produce a nice 
lot of flowers all the winter. The Arum Lily * 
another plant that if self out inJtbo r 
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in Jane, and potted np again at the end of 
September, will often bloom at Christmas and 
do better in a cool-house than in more heat. 
Then, if some Roman Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
Crocuses, and Van Thol Tulips are potted up in 
the autumn they will flower earlier than the 
ordinary form of Hyacinths and the late 
Tulips do, so there is no occasion to keep 
np a forcing temperature all the winter in the 
greenhouse if the owner of it would but be con¬ 
tent with seasonable flowers. I notice that a 
good many amateurs like to grow a few Straw¬ 
berry-plants in pots in their greenhouses, against 
which I have nothing to say. I only want to 
help them by advising them not to place the 
plants in the house so soon as is often done. It 
is better to let them feel a few degrees of frost, or 
even a sharp one will do them no harm if the 
pots are plunged to their rims in a bed of soil or 
coal-ashes in the open. The middle of February 
is quite soon enough to plaoe them in the green¬ 
house. J. C. C. 

LAYING OUT A TOWN GARDEN. 

In reply to “ Garden, North Kensington,” I 
may say that the design sent has been so care¬ 
fully and tastefully worked out there is not 
much I should care to alter in it; but I think, 
if the garden was mine, there are one or two 
shrubs I should like to introduce instead of 
several things on the plan. Abies canadensis 
(No. 3) will, I think, be too large for the situa¬ 
tion ; Berberis stenophylla or B. Darwin i will 
be better. Deutzia gracilis (No. 10) will be 
better moved to the front, and a Silver Maple 
substituted. Then, again, the Venetian Sumach, 
the Tamarisk, Yucca recurva, Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora, Pernettya mucronata, White 
Broom, Cupresaus Lawsoniana erecta viridis, 
C. L. lutescens, Escallonia macrantha, and Gold 
and Silver Tree-Ivies are all so distinct in cha¬ 
racter and so reliable, that I should like, if pos¬ 
sible, to make room for them. The idea also 
occurs to me, but without seeing the garden I 
am not sore if they would be appropriate, bat I 
think a standard tree here and there just to 
break up the line of fence of such trees as the 
Silver-barked Birch, Paul’s Double Scarlet 
Thorn, flowering Almond, and the Laburnum 
will give elevation and form a background—at 
any rate, till the other things grow up. I suppose 
the trunks of the Poplars will be covered with 
Creepers, and the burs surrounding the beds be 
furnished with plants that will in time partially 
conceal them ? Anbrietias, Campanulas, dwarf 
Phloxes, Saxifragas, Sednms, Ac., will furnish 
plenty of suitable subjects for making pretty 
edgings to the beds. The shrubs in the north 
ana south borders will not be too thick for some 
time at any rate, and in my experience it has 
been necessary in the course of a few years to 
rearrange the shrubs a little. Possibly all may 
not succeed, and then those which do grow well 
can be permitted to develop and fill np the 
spaces. The idea of filling up between the 
shrubs with annuals, hardy herbaceous plants, 
bulbs, Ao., cannot be improved npon. Carnations, 
Pinks, and, possibly, a few good garden Roses, 
preferably on their own roots, will be sweet, and 
so useful for cutting. Among other hardy plants 
which might be grown in the borders are the 
White Japanese Anemone, the Prairie Sunflower, 
(Harpalium rigidnm), Gypsophila paniculate. 


Gladiolus in variety, Coreopsis lanceolate, Rud- 
beckia Newraanni, Gaillardia grandiflora max¬ 
ima, Iceland and Oriental Poppies, Dictamnns 
Fraxinella, Doronicum Cluai, Delphiniums in 
variety, Pyrethrums, single, ditto double, Scarlet 
Geum,Catananche ccerulea, and Asters (Michael- 
masDaisies) in variety. Early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Pen tstemons, and Herbaceous Phloxes 
in variety, some of the above with bulbs, 
annuals, and perhaps a Cactus Dahlia or two, 
will furnish plenty of material to select from, 
and it will be best not to crowd in too much. As 
regards climbers for the arches, Honeysuckles 
in variety, Jasmines, white and yellow Clematises, 
including J&ckmani, Flammula, and montana, 
with Virginian Creepers, and a few of the choice 
variegated Ivies, will give plenty of variety. If 
the atmosphere is good enough for Roses the 
Gloire de Dijon type will thrive beet. I think, 
as you will have a useful selection of hardy 
things in the borders that will be valuable for 
cutting, the beds in the centre of the design 
should be filled iu summer with bedding 
lants—Pelargoniums, Ac.—and in spring with 
albs, Violas, Daisies, Wallflowers, Ac. 

E. H. 


PLANTING OR POTTING BULBS. 
October is probably the beat month of the year 
for potting or planting bulbs, and yet in how 
many cases is the operation deferred not only 
for weeks, but months after the proper date. 
Now, what is the result? Simply to spoil what 
would otherwise be a grand lot of bloom, for 
every day that the bulbs are kept out of the soil 
after the proper season for growth arrives they 
are losing instead of gaining strength, and even 
bulbs of very moderate quality, if planted early, 
will surpass better ones if they are kept drying 
on a shelf or in paper bap for weeks after they 
ought to be rooting, ana thereby gathering np 
strength for a vigorous start directly they can 
break through the soil. Only fancy the sales of 
bulbs that take place fully three months after the 
best period for potting or planting has passed, 
and what condition these bulbs must be in ! 
I frequently see them, at the commencement of 
the new year, brought down in the country by 
purchasers at the London auction-rooms, and 
given to their gardeners in the expectation that 
they are going to produce a splendid bloom ; 
bat they have no time to root before they rush 
up into flower, with poor, weakly spikes that 
need stakes to keep the bulbs from falling over, 
as they never make roots enough to support 
themselves in an erect position, and never fill the 
pot with roots. Let me urge anyone who in¬ 
tends going in for bulbs to do so in good time, 
and make up his or her mind as to the kinds to 
grow and then order them early, and as soon as 
they arrive see that they are put into the 
ground at once, for that is of far moreimportanoe 
than the most elaborate preparation of soil that 
ever was put together. Those bulbs left in the 
soil are already rooting freely; give the others 
a chance to do so as soon as possible. 

J. G. H. 

1936. — Lemon-scented Verbena.— This plant 
loses Its leaves in the winter, and should be kept in any 
house from whioh frost is exoluded. When the plants have 
made some growth In the spring the shoots may be 
taken off with heels, ,md tfc*v will thon form roots read i ly 
with a little bottom heat.—J. D. B. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

For some time to oome Chrysanthemums will form a pro¬ 
minent feature in this house. When grown tor large blooms 
the plants are generally too tall and lanky to be in¬ 
dividualised, and will generally be arranged in groups, 
oiroular or otherwise, with smaller plants round the sides. 
When stopped during its growth the Chrysanthemum oan 
easily be made into a handsome specimen. Before the 
rage (or large blooms sprung up handsome specimen 
plants were oommoner than they are now. But the Chrys¬ 
anthemum will not make a decent specimen without stop¬ 
ping. One of the troubles involved in the rapid improve¬ 
ment which has taken place in the Chrysanthemum of 
late years is the absolute necessity, if one is to be in the 
running at all, to grow several hundred varieties. It is 
true they oan be grown out in the open air the greater 
part of the season ; but the necessary work of disbudding, 
staking, &a., takes up a good deal of time, and, in point of 
fact, there must be a considerable feeling of enthusiasm in 
the Chrysanthemum-grower if he is to make even a decent 
show as times go now, when there are so many good 
collections to be seen. The state of the atmosphere will 
require some study to maintain the right conditions to 
keep the flowers as long as possible in the best condition. 
Fire-heat will be required in moderation; but 50 degs. 
during the time the plants are in flower need not be 
exceeded, and ventilation must be given at every favour¬ 
able opportunity. Watering must be done with care now, 
and the first symptoms of mildew or the presenoe of 
insects met with promptitude. In the conservatory, 
where Tobacco-smoke will not always be tolerated, dipping 
the smaller slants will be an effectual means of destroying 
green and blaok-fly, and Tobaooo may be used in isolated 
cases with effect. Insects at this season should never be per¬ 
mitted to get established in a conservatory, which may be 
regarded as a house for flowering plants ohiefly. If a 

S lant is infested with fly, either remove it to some other 
ouse, or dress it at once with an inseotioide, and repeat 
the dressing within a day or two to make sure the inseots 
are destroyed. Large plants of Salvia splendens and its 
varieties will be very useful now to infuse brilliancy. I 
have generally found this plant do best planted out in 
June, pinched in occasionally to thicken the growth, and 
lifted in September, by whioh time the plants will be large 
bushes, 3 feet In diameter, and as muoh or more in height, 
and these, as they go out of blossom, all but one plant of 
each kind, may be thrown away, as young plants struck 
from cuttings in February will make very large plants in 


Stove. 

There is often a difficulty, where one oannob build new 
houses for young or overflowing stook, to find room for 
all the plants when things are sorted up and arranged at 
this season. The best way out of the difficulty is to tbrow 
away with a free hand. In every good garden young 
plants are always coming on, and the old ones must be 
got rid of to make room for the new. Many things, such 
as Crotons, Dracsnas, Begonias, &o., in time get too old 
to be really effeotive, and should be oleared out to make 
room for younger, healthier specimens. Tne only things 
whioh will not disappoint in this way are Orohtds; the 
ratio of value in their case generally increases with age 
and size, if kept olean and in good health. It is not 
customary to repot anything at this season, but in careful 
hands any young plant requiring more pot-room may be 
shifted at any time. It is only a question of oareful 
watering for some time afterwards. Where there is 
warmth and moisture new roots will soon form. Aohi- 
menes, Gloxinias, and Caladiums will now be going to rest, 
and the pots should be laid on their sides in some position 
where they are not likely to be excited into growth. The 
usual order of things is to plaoe the Caladiums within the 
influence of the warmth from the hot-water pipes ; but 
Aohlmenes and Qloxinias will be better kept oooler. 
These, in fact, will keep quite safely in a warm green¬ 
house, the pots being placed on their sides. Basket- 
plants which are full of growth must not be allowed to 
suffer for want of water. Usually a dip in a tank 1 b the 
best way of supplying these with water. One is sure by 
such a process to moisten every root, whioh oannot be done 
by pouring water on the top. Ixoras, if grown in the low 
night temperature I am giving, must be kept on the side 
of dryness at the roots. Gardenias may be helped on with 
liquid-manure, weak stimulants may also be given to all 
plants whioh have filled their pots with roots, and are 
either now Bhowing up for flowering or are shortly expected 
to do so. A tablespoonful of Olay’s fertiliser, or Ichthemic 
guano,or any other good manure, in two gallons, or, in some 
oases, three gallons of water, will show better results than 
oan be obtained without it, and there is this advantage, 
where stimulants are used, that the plants can be grown in 
smaller Dots. 

Forcing Flowers. 

The forcing-house, in the production of flowers for out- 
ting or bringing on plants for the conservatory, is always a 
valuable, and, in fact, a very neoessary feature. It may, 
where the most has to be made of everything, be used for 

K t-Vlnes in addition to forcing flowers, and most of us have 
d to force flowers in the Cucumber-houses, Pine-stoves, or 
wherever there is a suitable temperature. Roman Hya¬ 
cinths placed in heat now will soon be in blossom. I am 
assuming they were potted early and have filled the pots 
with roots. 8ome of the early Tulips and single-flowered 
Hyaolnths, as soon as the roots are working through the 
soil, may be moved into heat. Freesias are ooming away 
strongly ; but they will not do so well if placed in a high 
temperature. Staphylea colohica, if well established in 

K ite, will force into blossom early, as will also Azalea 
oil Is and Deutzia gracilis. 

Window Gardening. 

Ferns are charming plants in rooms now. When the 
pots are placed in ohlna vases or fancy jars, it often—in 
faot. I may say it generally—happens the Utter have no 
outlet for the water, and the surplus water which oolleots 
in the jars should be removed after each time the plants 
are watered. This alone will keep the plants from being 


* In aold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done from ten day* to 

rtiuttHy 1 * laUr than itk6re %ndicat6d %oitk equally good 
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over-watered, as it necessitates their condition being 
ascertained frequently, as no one could take a plant up in 
the hand without seeing what state it was in. When a 
plant goes wrong it generally arises through forgetfulness, 
or perhaps deputing someone else to do the watering. 
The ohief thing to be kept in mind now is to be very care¬ 
ful in watering and to keep everything about the plants 
olean. Stir the surfaoe of the soil in the pots often to 
prevent Moss forming, and it will also tend to keep the 
Dali of soil in a healthy, open state. Ferns are very 
interesting plants in baskets. Maiden-hairs, including the 
old favourite A. ouneatum, will do well in baskets of either 
wood or wire. Bouvardias, if carefully managed, may be 
kept in health in a room for some time; they must not be 
exposed to draughts All such plants are cheaper now 
ana their culture better understood than was the case a 
few years ago. Well-ripened bulbs of single-flowered 
Hyacinths should be placed in glasses for early blooming. 
The glasses should be kept in a dark, cool cupboard for a 
month or six weeks till the roots are formed. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Beds and borders are wonderfully bright now with early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums and Miohaelmas Daisies. Of 
the former Madame Deegrangeand its varieties still occupy 
a leading position, and La Vierge, a dwarf white, forms a 
very distinctive feature, filling a large bed by itself. The 
perennial Asters, or Miohaelmas Daisies, to use the old- 
fashioned term, are better adapted for the backs of 
borders as isolated specimens, neatly tied to stakes, so as 
show the flowering sprays in a loose, natural position. 
The stook of bedding.plants should now be under cover. 
Nothing of a tender nature should be lef tout where a sudden 
frost oan reaoh them. The autumn hai hitherto been very 
mild, but we must be near frost now. Dahlias had better 
have the fork thrust under the roots to lift them up a little 
to facilitate the ripening of the growth and prepare them 
for lifting. Sweet Peas and other annuals should be 
oleared off now, as a stray flower or two will hardly com¬ 
pensate for their rough, untidy appearanoe. The filling 
of the beds with spring flowering stuff will now be occupy¬ 
ing attention. Violas or Tufted Pansies should have a 
plaoe in every garden. There is abundanoe of variety in 
colour, though it is a question if the striped and other 
fanoy flowers are so effeotive as the self colours—the 
yellows, blues, or purples and whites—in the garden. 
The beds should be well prepared and the plants set out 
at onoe. This is, I think, the best season for moving 
evergreen shrubs and trees. The soil is moist, and still 
retains some of the summer's warmth. I often wish 
people in nurseries would take a little more oare in 
lifting and packing their things when sending them a 
journey that may last several days. When plants arrive 
with broken roots and all dustrdry there are sure to be 
many deaths. The transplanting of deciduous trees and 
shrubs had better wait until most of the leaves are down. 
I do not think I should be in a hurry to move trees yet, 
as the growth Is not very well ripened; but purchasers 
should send in their orders immediately in order to secure 
the varieties they require. Tea Roses will be dearer than 
usual this season in consequence of the losses of last 
winter. 

Fruit Garden. 

The roots of unsatisfactory Vines under glass may be 
lifted now before the leaves lose colour. I do not know 
how or why it is, but those in oharge of gardens often 
seem afraid to interfere with Vine-roots ; but really there 
is very little risk about it if the work is done quickly and 
at the right time, and when Vine-roots are lifted from a 
odd, wet soil and plaoed in turfy loam, mixed with old 
plaster and wood-ashes in a sufficient proportion to keep 
the soil open and sweet, there is soon a marked improve¬ 
ment. wood-ashes should not be used too liberally—say, 
not more than one in twelve of the other materials. If 
there should be any difficulty in obtaining fresh soil of a 
suitable character, only half the border need be filled in at 
once; the other portion can be made up in a year or two, 

as opportunity serves. When Vine-roots are well under 
oontrol, and are sufficiently supported when support is 
wanted, very extensive borders are not required. Better 
have a narrow border, with the roots in good condition 
and within reach of support, than an extensive border 
with the roots beyond oontrol. Late Pears and Apples 
still hanging on the trees must be closely watched, 
especially in such damp weather as we are now having. 
If the fruits fall from the trees they are bruised, and will 
not keep so well. It will not require very close observation 
to see the differenoe between the fruits from properly- 
pruned, well-managed trees and the small, scrubby speci¬ 
mens from the crowded trees growing in a state of nature. 
I am not railing against Nature. She is very well in 
appropriate positions; but Nature is not a good fruit¬ 
grower. If it was worth while even Aoorns and Black¬ 
berries would be improved by cultivation. The leaves 
will soon be falling from wall and other trees, and any 
rearrangement or opening out where the trees are too 
crowded on walls or espaliers should be seen to now. By 
a little attention at this season in changing the position of 
oertain trees, and by plantiog a young tree or two annually, 
the wall may always be kept well furnished. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Oarrots still in the ground should be lifted and stored 
away in the roobehed, or part of the stock, after the roots 
are dried, may be pitted like Potatoes. Horse-radish is 
required, more or less, at all seasons of the year, and at the 
approach of winter a part of the orop should be lifted and 
laid in in some accessible place, to be always available for 
use. Late Peas have not podded well, owing to the lack of 
sunshine. This season those sown on the south border are 
filling up the best. Plant French Beans in potB for a winter 
supply, should suoh be required; but they must have a 
genial temperature of not less than 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
at night, and they must have a light position near the 
glass. Ne Plus Ultra is, I think, the best variety for 
planting now. Potatoes that were lifted several weekB 
ago require sorting over now. Open-air Tomatoes have 
been muoh diseased ; but, to oompensate for this in some 
measure, in consequence of the mild weather, the small 
fruits have swelled up wonderfully well. The late- 
gathered fruits will colour up well in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. If there are several feeds in the 
Mushroom-house the warmth arising from fermentation 
will generally keep the temperature of the house high 
enough for the production of Mushrooms; but, at the 
same time, the Mushroom-house should have some source 


of heat beyond this, as during severe weather it will be 
neoessary. Mushrooms are always valuable, and pro¬ 
duction oannot be depended on in cold winters without 
some means of keeping up a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. It is, of course, possible to do this by means of 
warm manure, and the preparing of new beds will have 
some influence upon the temperature. Warm coverings 
will also have some value. Warm liquid-manure wUl 
stimulate produce when the beds showB signs of exhaustion. 
Prick out Cauliflowers in frames or under handlights, 
but do not keep the frames dosed, except during severe 
weather. £. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemum flowers under glass are expanding fast, 
and In a nice airy and moderately dry and warm atmos¬ 
phere they will last a long time. Unless very favourably 
situated an unheated structure gives very unfavourable 
results—at least, in suoh autumns as we have had of late 
yean. Even if frost oan be exduded, or does not occur 
to any serious extent, damp is sure to be troublesome 
among the flowen and mildew on the foliage, so that a 
couple of rows of hot-water pipes become practically a 
necessity. Then air oan be given freely, damp dissipated, 
and mildew subdued without muoh trouble. It is worthy 
of note that, while the incurved varieties require to be 
kept as dose to the glass as possible, the Japanese are as 
a dass by no means so particular, and will open anywhere if 
only there is sutfident light. Nothing is gained by exoesBlve 
crowding, and, in faot, the plants, as well as the cuttings 
for next year, are seriously injured in this way, so that it 
should be avoided. The best cuttings are obtained from 
late-struck plants oonfined to 5-inch and 6-inoh pots, 
growing them as “ hard ” as possible, with very little feed¬ 
ing. If these are cut down this month and plaoed in a 
well-ventilated oold frame, they will afford the finest out- 
tings possible presently, and may then be grown on to 
provide flowers for cutting, etc., next year with the best 
results. In my experience these plants are much more 
floriferous the seoond year than the first, though the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms are not so large. The Persian Cydamsns 
are capital suburban plants for the window or greenhouse, 
and may be grown almost anywhere with a little extra 
oare, are now fast pushing up the bloom-buds. The best 
plaoe for them now is on a light shelf near the glass in a 
rather warm greenhouse, and great care must be taken 
not to let the soil become very dry at aoy time. In sum¬ 
mer they should be plunged in ashes in a lightly-shaded 
spot, and still kept moderately moist. Cinerarias are 
growing fast now, and must be kept moist and oool, yet 
safe from frost. Some of the more forward of the plants may 
be shifted into flowering-pots (5-lnch cr 6-inch) at onoe; 
but, as a rule, those wintered in small pots and that have 
their last potting in February or March do quite as well. 
Where the air is very smoky they will not flower, even in a 
warm house, until the sun begins to get some amount of 
power. Herbaceous Caloeolarias winter better in boxes than 
m very small pot*, and must also be kept moist and oool. 
Lift and store Dahlias as soon as the tops are injured by 
frost, and be careful to secure the tubers of Begonias while 
still sound. B. C. R. 


THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 24 th 
to October 31 xt. 

Lifted the Dahlias, dried the roots, and placed them on 
the floor of a dry shed. They will be packed away on a layer 
of dry straw and also oovered with straw before severe frost 
oomes. 1 have always found Dahlia-tubers do well kept 
oool in this way. Took up the remainder of the Gladioli, 
ohiefly Brenohleyensis. Last winter a number of bulbs 
that were paoked away in a oool room were frozen and 
sooilt. They would have been safe enough In the ground. 
Tulips in the same plaoe were uninjured. Removed ties 
from Ute-budded Roses. This should have been done 
earlier; but a pressure of other matters prevented the 
attention being given. Potted up a number of Tea Roses 
from the borders. When I buy plants for potting, if they 
are weakly, as these were, I generally plant them out in a 
good position, and leave them to grow and get strong 
before potting them. Potted up a number ot Mrs. Sinklns 
Pink for early flowering. The cuttings were taken 
from forced plants early, and when rooted were planted out, 
and they are now strong and large enough to fil 15-inch 
pots. They always flower well in a light house with a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 55 degs. in April. Sometimes 
a few early blooms may be had in March. Potted more 
Hyacinths and other bulbs, including both single and 
double Tulips. Spine as also have been potted and plunged 
outside for the present. Put in cuttings of a choice 
oollection of Ivies. The pots of cuttings will stand in a 
shady part of a house, where there is a little warmth. 
Pruned Vines in an early house. The Vines are worked on 
the spur system, with a new rod taken up occasionally. 
I do not think this plan oan be beaten when the roots are 
near the surfaoe and well under control. Pioked the 
remainder of the leaves from Peaoh-trees in the early house. 
They were almost on the point of falling, and when that 
stage is reached they are better removed, and it lets in a 
stream of light to harden and colour up the wood. 
Opened out Peaoh-trees on walls. In one part of a wall 
the trees are rather crowded, and in another part an old 
tree has done its work and ha » been removed, and with a 
little opening out the wall is well furnished again. 
Looked over Roses to shorten book a long shoot here and 
there. I do not call this pruning; it is only done to 
lighten the head a bit to prevent the wind getting hold of 
it. The stakes and ties of standard Roses have been 
examined and made secure. Dusted a little sulphur over 
several Chrysanthemums that were showing signs of 
mildew. Weakly growers are the chief sufferers. It Is 
just possible in some oases they have had a little too muoh 
water. In watering it is sometimes difficult to draw a 
line between tne weakly grower and the robust variety, 
whioh requires more water, and in a wet season, when it 
rains every day, and sometimes several times a day, the 
difficulties of management increase. Planted out Violas 
and Pansies, also several beds of Carnations. The greater 
fart of the stook of florist’s or show Carnations have been 
potted up. I find in my soil they do better potted up and 
wintered in frames, the pots plunged in ashes and the plants 
set out in March. Tree-Carnations are now flowering freely 
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under ^lasa. The plants have been looked over, and all cut- 
tinge which could be spared have been taken off and planted 
in pots of sandy soil in a propagating-frame and kept close. 
These autumn-rooted plants will make nice flowering stuff 
in 5-inch and 6-inch pots next year. Potted on young 
seedling stock of Aralias, Cy perus distans, Dracaena indi¬ 
visa, &c. The watering in the ooneervatory and plant- 
houses generally is done in the morning ; but sometimes 
it is merely a walk over, there not being much to water, 
still, plants standing near hot-water pipes must be 
examined daily. 


HOUSE! & WINDOW GARDENING. 


PALMS FOR ROOM DECORATION. 
Cham.edoreas. 


The plants included in this family of Palma are, 
for the most part, of elegant contour, but there 
are a few which are not serviceable for the pur¬ 
poses heie indicated. These are exceptions to 
the rule. In Germany they are largely used for 
the decoration of rooms in the winter months, 
and the winters there are more severe than ours; 
but the rooms are heated with the close earthen¬ 
ware stoves, so that a most uniform tempera¬ 
ture is maintained and far less dust accumulates 
in the rooms. Moreover, the servants are more 
accustomed to floral decorations, and they 
remove the dust and dirt periodically, so that 
a good appearance is maintained. When 
travelling in the northern parts of Russia I have 
been quite struck with the vigorous and healthy 
state of the plants. Chamnedoreas are all spine¬ 
less Palms with, mostly, pinnate leaves. They are 
slender-growing, some few kinds even have a 
climbing habit, so that those wishing to decorate 
their plant-houses with such plants need not 
overlook the genus Chamredorea. These kinds, 
however, I have not included here, but have 
confined myself to those which make handsome 
ornaments in the dwelling-house. These plants 
being, as before said, slender-growing, quickly 
elevate themselves upon a stem ; these stems 
are largely imported from South America for the 
purpose of making walking-canes, and may be 
easily recognised by their close rings of scars. 
The members of this family are all natives of 
America, almost invariably found under the 
shade of the various forest trees, and seldom or 
never coming out into the sunshine. They have 
the sexes upon different plants, and in some 
cases the flower-spike is exceedingly ornamental, 
and adds quite a charm to the beautiful bright- 
green of their pinnate leaves. They thrive best 
potted in good, turfy peat and loam, the whole 
being made sandy. Drain the pots well, because 
they are plants that like an abundance of water, 
and all plants that like an abundant supply of 
water require to be well drained. 

C. Arenbergiana is a plant with a slender stem 
and a beautiful head of leaves, which, when the 
plant is strong, makes leaves about 3 feet in 
length, the pinna? being about a foot in length 
and 4 inches broad ; but more often it is seen 
with leaves some 2 feet long, the divisions being 
Borne 6 inches or 9 inches long, and tapering to 
a sharp point, the colour being bright, shining 
green. It is an elegant plant in the warm 
greenhouse, and it also makes a fine plant as a 
dwelling-room decorator. It comes from Guate¬ 
mala. 


C. brevifrons is another pretty plant from 
the United States of Colombia, the pinnate 
leaves being some 2 feet and 3 feet long ; the 
pinna? are sessile, broad at the base, tapering to a 
point. The beautiful, arching, dark-green leaves 
are very handsome. 

C. eleg a ns is a very handsome plant, although 
stronger in its growth than many. The pinnate 
leaves also attain a greater size, being from 
1 foot to 4 feet in length. These are Bright, 
shining green in colour. It comes from Mexico. 

C. graminifolia. —This plant resembles a 
beautiful plume. It has a reed-like stem, bearing 
long, pinnate leaves, the divisions being long, 
narrow, glaucous leaves. It bears fully-branching 
panicles of long, pendulous flowers of an orange 
colour, which adds materially to its beauty. It 
comes from about Costa Rica. 


C. lunata is a remarkably brig 
shining-leaved plant, forming a desirable object 
for room decoration. It forms a moderate stout 
■tern, with the divisions lunate and deep-green. 
It is one of the handsomest for general purposes 
of decoration. 

C. Sartori. —Another elegant, somewhat 
stout species, somewhat similar to the last- 
named, but the divisions. $re not lunate. Its 
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>ns are not lunate. 
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flower-spikes are bright-red. It may be grown ! 
anywhere, and always with propriety. Mexico. 

C. Tepecfiilota.— A beautiful stout-growing 
plant, which perhaps makes a better ornament 
in the warm greenhouse or cool stove ; but it 
may be used with great effect as a window and 
room plant when young. When fully grown 
it attains to 12 feet in height, with a good head 
of pinnate leaves ; the branching flower-spike 
produces golden-yellow flowers. The name 
arises from the natives, who gather the flowers 
of this plant for cooking purposes and call it 
“ Tepejilote.” Mexico. 

C. Wendlandi. —This is a magnificent 
species, and I well remember seeing fine plants 
in the rooms of dwelling-houses in Hanover 
which had come through a severe winter per¬ 
fectly scatheless. Not differing much in the 
young state from many others, but taking on a 
distinct appearance when about half-grown, 
this species withstands the vicissitudes of 
weather better than any one I have here enumer¬ 
ated. It comes from Mexico. Some species of 
this family should be grown by everyone. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 

At the present time a good selection of varieties 
can be had which in reasonable seasons produce 



Flowers of a g ;oi type of outdoor Chrysanthemum. 

a good crop of blooms outdoors, although, of 
course, much depends upon the weather experi¬ 
enced at the time they are in beauty. Where 
blossoms are required for cutting, some of the 
best kinds might be planted in batches in the 
kitchen garden, choosing a warm border. Julia 
Lagrav^re is an old favourite for this purpose, 
the colour of which is so rich as hardly to be 
equalled, in spite of the numerous kinds now 
grown. In cottage gardens one often sees plants 
fully in flower of sorts that are hardly met with 
nowadays out of such gardens, as the old Emperor 
of China or Cottage Pink. Many are Pompons, 
a section well adapted for out-of-door culture. 
The petals, being reflexed and generally imbri¬ 
cated, do not hold the water from heavy dews 
and rain, as in the case of incurved sorts, for 
instance, which are really quite useless for out¬ 
door growth. The annexed illustration shows 
a good type of Chrysanthemum for outdoor 
culture. Plants which have been growing in 
the same place for several years get worn out 
and exhausted. They should bo dug up and 
divided, discarding the centre of the roots if 
plenty of stock is obtainable from the outer parts 
of the clump, where sucker-like growths will be 
found much more vigorous than those in the 
centre. Pieces of roots 3 inches square make 
nice bushes the first year if a little fresh soil is 


§ laced about them, just digging over the ground 
eeply, at the same time adding some half- 
rotten manure. If the plants are put out on a 
new piece of the garden it will not be necessary 
to add new soil, but where they are simply dug 
up and replanted again it will be essential to 
give fresh soil to promote a free growth, with¬ 
out which a full crop of blossoms cannot be had. 
Care must be taken that the soil is not made too 
rich, or the growth will be immature. In that 
condition the plants will suffer much more from 
frost during the winter, very likely to the extent 
of losing the whole crop of flowers. The soil 
about the roots should be made firm, to induce a 
stocky growth, which produces the best blooms 
and withstands cold weather. The foregoing 
note on the culture of hardy Chrysanthemums 
applies to established plants only. Directly the 
blooming season is past is a suitable time to re¬ 
plant any that require it. When growth starts 
in the spring, if the shoots promise to crowd 
each other they should be thinned, which in¬ 
duces sturdiness—a desirable point in the after 
success. Those who now contemplate growing 
hardy Chrysanthemums for the first time should 
make a proper selection of kinds and choose a 
suitable site, which is very important. Avoid 
an aspect which faces either north or west and 
is overshadowed by tall trees, the growth of the 
plants in such a position as eitner of those 
named being immature. The best position that 
can be obtained is a border facing south, backed 
up at the north and east sides with shrubs or 
other protection. If the plants are carefully 
cultivated during the summer season it will not 
be time ill spent to provide some means of pro¬ 
tection from early or sudden frosts. L. 


2163.— Chrysanthemums not flower 
ing. —All the classes of Chrysanthemums ought 
to be now in bud or in flower, and if they are 
not in this condition the only reason I can think 
of is that they have not been fully exposed to 
the sun during the summer and autumn. The 
plants should have an open, sunny position when 
growing, and they ought not to be taken into 
the house until they have formed their flower- 
buds, nor ought they to have any manure-water 
until the buds are formed. The buds may form 
inside if the house is light and airy.—J. I). E. 


2152.— Show Carnations —The best are 
scarlet bizarres : Robert Lord, Admiral Curzon, 
Robert Houlgrave, Fred, Arthur Med hurst, 
Joseph Crossland. Crimson bizarres : Rifleman, 
Master Fred, J. D. Hextall, Harrison Weir, 
Jos. Lakin, John Simonite. Pink and purple 
bizarres: Sarah Payne, W. Skirving, Squire 
Llewelyn, Mrs. Barlow, John Harrison, Purity. 
Purple flakes: James Douglas, Mayor of Not¬ 
tingham, Geo. Melville, Squire Whitbourn, 
Florence Nightingale, Dr. Foster. Scarlet 
flakes : Alisemond, Sportsman, Matador, 
H. Cannell, Cannell Junior, John Ball. Rose 
flakes : Thalia, Sybil, Rob Roy, Jessica, John 
Keep, and James Merryweather.—J. D. E. 

2147.— Neglected garden.— Usually the 
first thing required in a neglected garden is to 
clear it from weeds, then manure will be 
needed, and deep digging of all vacant plots 
to let the atmosphere into it. As regards the 
fruit-trees, four years’ neglect ought not to 
utterly ruin them if they were healthy, fertile 
trees before, but I do not believe in keeping worn- 
out trees anywhere. Young Apple-trees, on the 
broad-leaved Paradise stock, will bear fruit 
the second year, and such fruit that no old tree 
r^n produce anything like it. If the trees are not 
in a satisfactory condition, out with the worst of 
them at once and plant bush or pyramids 6 feet 
apart, and you will never regret it.—E. H. 

1896. — Labour for a garden. — 

Without seeing the garden I do not see 
how anyone is to answer the question satisfac¬ 
torily. If the soil is of a heavy, clayey nature 
it will make one man difference in getting 
through the work. Then, again, it depends a 
good deal how much of the 4 acres is laid out in 
roads and shrubberies. There is also more work 
in a new place than in an old one. Nothing is 
said about pits and frames, which involve a good 
deal of labour where they are kept in constant 
use. Two men and a strong youth, besides the 
head gardener, are the least number of hands 
that would be required.—J. C. C. 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING AND RIPENING LATE 
PEARS. 

Goon Pears are often spoiled by being gathered 
too soon and neglecting to help them with a 
little heat to bring up their flavour later on, 


Pear Ne Plus Meuris. 

when their season for use draws near. This 
more especially refers to late Pears, which are 
supposed to be in season from Christmas on¬ 
wards. Daring October and November there 
are generally, in most gardens where Pears are 
grown, more than can be consumed ; but when 
the Christmas festivities are over there is not 
unfrequently a scarcity of really good fruit. 
Late Pears should be left on the trees to the 
last hour they are capable of holding on. Early 
gathering means early ripening, if the fruits do 
not shrivel; in the latter case of course they are 
useless. Easter Beurrc* especially must be left 
on the tree as long as possible, as it has a habit 
of ripening before its proper season, though soil 
and situation have something to do with this. 
All late Pears should be kept in a dry, cool, 
dark room till about a fortnight before they are 
required for use, and should then be placed in 
a temperature of GO degs. to ripen as required. 
If not the best Christmas Pear, 

Clou Mokcbau (here figured) is certainly 
one of the best, and it rarely fails to bear on a 
wall. This should make a profitable sort to 
plant against the gable end of a lofty building 
in a good aspect, with the roots kept out of the 
cold subsoil, especially where this is clay, though 
I have found a subsoil of sand as injurious to 
Pear-trees, when the roots penetrate it, as clay. 
An excellent old winter Pear will be found in 
Winter Nelis, valuable not only for its excel¬ 
lent flavour but also for its long time in season. 
If kept in the dark and taken into a temperature 
of GO degs., a few at a time as required, its 
season will last for pretty well three months. 
Knight’s Monarch is another old Pear that is 
excellent in point of flavour, and will keep in con¬ 
dition for several months. This is not much grown 
now—at least, I have not often met with it of 
late years, though I have pleasant reminiscences 
of an old tree I knew many years ago in Worces¬ 
tershire. It never carries a very heavy crop— 
t.e., it never injures itself by overbearing, as 
when heavily laden it will generally cast some 
of its fruit. I have often seen the ground be¬ 
neath the old tree above referred to strewn 
with immature fruit. Doubtless a mulch of 
manure would check this habit of parting with 
its loads. Olivier des Serres is an excellent 
late Pear, and deserves a place in every garden, 
its season being from February to March. 

Nf. Plus Meuris (here figured) generally bears 
freely, both on espaliers and also on walls. The 
finest and best samples come from a good aspect 
on the wall, preferably south or south-east. 
Perhaps one of the most uncertain late Pears is 
Beurrc Ranee. I have haul it delicious and I 
have had it hardly so good as a Turnip. It re¬ 
quires a sunny, freely-ventilated position. I 
have had this Pear good from espaliers occasion¬ 
ally, but the best samples I ever saw were grown 
on the gable end of a large thatched barn, the 
thatch projecting sufficiently to protect the blos¬ 
soms in spring. Bergamotte d’Esperen some¬ 
times bears freely, especially on the Quince; 
but, though an excellent flavoured Pear, it has 
not yet established its reputation as a free- 
bearing kind. Doyenne du Cornice with me 
comes in before Christmas, and can therefore 
hardly be called a late Pear, but it is without 
exception one of the.best mid-season sorts, and 
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will probably be more planted than it has 
hitherto been, as it grows freely in all aspects 
and situations, and succeeds well on the Quince. 
Josephine de Malines has received a high charac¬ 
ter in the past, but it does not do well every¬ 
where. Some years ago I tried it on the Qaince, 
but it was not a complete success. The tree did 
not grow well and the Pears were gritty. This 
might have been due to the soil of the locality, 
as certain Pears are gritty on particular soils. 
My impression is, now that building materials 
are reasonable in price, it would pay to put up 
Roomy houses for the rest late Pears, 
such as some of those I have named above and 
others not so well known. I have never tasted 
an early Pear grown under glass worth eating, 
but most of the late Pears are improved in every 
respect by being grown under a glass roof. 
There would be no occasion to use artificial heat 
in a large house, as if well ventilated during 
winter the trees would not be much earlier in 
blossom under glass than against a wall. Straw¬ 
berries in pots might be worked in the intervals 
between the Pear-trees. I have grown Pears in 
pots, but in a good-sized house (and I should not 
care for a house for this work less than 30 feet 
wide) I would rather plant the trees out in the 
border and train them to trellises running along 
the house. This arrangement would, I think, 
provide the largest amount of training space. 
Some day, I have no doubt, the cultivation of 
late Pears under glass will receive attention. I 
believe they will pay to grow when the Tomato 
fever has cooled down and Grapes have become 
a drug in the market. H. 


2156. — Vines “ breaking ” prema¬ 
turely. —I do not think there is any serious 
cause for alarm because the Vines are “breaking” 
in the way described. It is not likely that the 
back buds on the laterals have started. If they 
have not, not much harm will have been done. 
The only danger I apprehend is in the next 
year’s crop. If, owing to the early defoliation, 
the back buds were not properly matured, they 
will not show any bunches next year, although 
they will start in the usual way. The best 
thing you can do with them now is to keep the 
house as cool as possible short of exposing the 
Vines to actual frost until the new-made leaves 
have all fallen off. Prune in the usual way, but 
not before the beginning of January, as owing to 
the unseasonable excitement the Vines must 
have a rest before they are pruned.—J. C. C. 

- Keep them as cool as possible. If any 

of the buds burst into foliage rub them off, and 
when the excitement has toned down a bit, 
which will take place when the temperature 
falls, prune to dormant eyes, or, if there are none 
visible, prune close back, aud when March comes 
round let the Vines break naturally, and if they 
are in good condition there will be plenty of latent 
buds break away.—E. H. 

2167.— Plum tree for a south wall.— 

The Victoria is the quickest and freest bearer. 
The Greengage and Washington are good dessert 
kinds, or, if very large Plums aro liked, plant 
Pond’s Seedling. With such a height of wall to 
cover lifting would hardly be required. Let the 
tree grow out and keep training the young 
wood in, and before the wall is covered the tree 
will have settled down to boar, and after that 
root-lifting is not required.—E. H. 

2159.— Improving an old orchard.— 
In my experience it is quite useless to keep old 
fruit-trees which are badly cankered. Better 
remove all such. Improve and cultivate the 
ground, pricking out all the roots, and plant 
young pyramid-trees of Apples on the broad¬ 
leaved Paradise and Pears on the Quince stocks. 
There are no more useful Apples grown than 
the following: PrinceAlbert, Mank’sOodlin,Wel¬ 
lington,Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ecklinville, Stirling 
Castle, Worcester Pearmain, Stunner Pippin, 
Lord Burghley, Blenheim Orange, Alfriston, Lord 
Suffield, and Peasgood’s Nonesuch. For Pears 
on the Quince I should take the following dozen : 
Doyenne du Cornice, Pitmaston Duchess, Beurr6 
Superfin, Williams’ Bon Chretien, Passe Col- 
man, Beurr£ Diel, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Ne 
Plus Meuris, Jargonelle, and Beurre d’Anjou. 
Marie Louise does not succeed on the Quince, 
but bears freely in any position on the 
Pear-stock. Hessle is not a first-rate Pear, but 
it bears freely and ripens early in the season. 
A tree or two are always worth growing. In point 
of fact, so far as regards profit, these hardy, free. 



bearing kinds, that form large trees quickly and 
seldom fail to produce a crop, are more profitable 
than the choicer kinds of Pears. Fertility, 
something in the way of Beurr6 de Oapiaumont, 
is a wonderful bearer. The fruit is not first- 
rate, but a tree that always bears is worth plant¬ 
ing. Fertility and Hessle should be on the Pear 
stock for orchard-planting, and may be standards. 
Plums, I think, would be better as standards 
and planted between the bush or pyramid-trees. 
Say the Plums are 20 feet apart, two bush or 
pyramid-trees on the Paradise or Quince stock 
might come between. I do not think there is 
any cure for canker in old trees which are too 
large for root-lifting. It is possible, of course, 
to dig down and get up some of the roots or 
work in fresh soil, or to help those roots which 
are near the surface by giving rich top-dressings, 
but after all that can be done cankered trees are 
most unsatisfactory, and as the young trees are 
bearing freely the cankered ones should be 
rooted out.—E. H. 

2165.— Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince stock.—The advan¬ 
tage of growing Apples and Pears on these 
stocks is that they come into fruit much earlier, 
and that they produce larger and handsomer 
samples. This has been very manifest in the 
case of my own trees this season. Such Apples as 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Annie 
Elizabeth, Warner’s King, Beauty of Kent, and 
Lady Henniker have been remarkably fine, as 
also such Pears as Beurrc Bachelier, Durondeau, 
Doyenne du Comice, Princess, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle, and Easter Beurre. A good deal, how¬ 
ever, depends on the subsequent treatment of 
the trees. In a strong, holding soil the Quince 
stock will take care of itself pretty well in a dry 
season ; but in a dry soil it requires mulching 
and watering in times of drought. I should not 
like to plant Pear-trees on the Quince stock on 
ground with a sandy bottom unless they can be 
well looked after. You can hardly make a mis¬ 
take in using the Paradise stock for Apples, 
especially if you give the surface over the roots 
a mulch of manure once a year, when the trees 
come into bearing.—J. C. C. 

-The advantage of having Apples on the Paradise 

and Pears on the Quince stock is early fertility, and conse¬ 
quently very little trouble in pruning or training. The 
fruit is much finer and better in every respect, espec ally as 
regards the Apples. All the Apples you name will do well 
on the Paradise stook.—E. H. 

2168.— Bush fruit trees —I am afraid 
you will not make your proposed undertaking a 
success with bush-trees and Grass beneath 
them. You would do better with dwarf stan¬ 
dards if you allow the Grass to remain. If it 
was my case I should turn down the sward and 
plant Apples and Pears, to be grown in the form 
of large bushes, and put in lines of Straw¬ 
berries, Raspberries, and Gooseberries between 
them. You would find that it would not be very 
much more trouble to keep down the weeds than 
to mow the Grass twice a year, while you would 
have a greater variety of fruit. With regard to 
the selection of Apples for the early supply I 
should plant Lord Suffield, Ecklinville, and 
Lord Grosvenor in equal numbers ; and for late- 
keeping, Prince Albert, Wellington, Beauty of 



Pear Glou Moroeau. 


Kent, Bramley’s Seedling, and Annie Elizabeth. 
With regard to Pears, the early sorts are not of 
much value. I should prefer to rely upon such 
sorts as Louise Bonne of Jersey, Durondeau, 
Brown Beurro, Marie Louise d’Uccle, Emile 
d’Heyst, Beurre Superfin, and Doyenne* du 
Comice.—J. C. C. 
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*2149.— Planting a Strawberry-bed.— 
Strawberries need a deep, fertile soil to do their 
beat, but if trenched up deeply time should be 
given for consolidation before plan ting. Onereason 
why Strawberry ground should be better prepared 
than for other crops is the time the plants will, 
in the ordinary course, occupy it. A plant that 
will occupy ground for three or four years, and 
which does not admit of anything beyond surface 
cultivation being given during that time, should 
be started under the best possible conditions, 
which means that the land should be in the 
highest state of cultivation. Such land may be 
planted at any time, preferably, of course, in 
August, as then, if the plants are strong, there 
will be a crop of fruit the next season. But if 
the land was in a suitable condition for planting 
I should rather plant now than wait till March. 
On the other hand, if the land is not right, 
better lay the plants in and trench and manure 
the land, leaving the surface rough for the 
weather to act upon it till next March, and then 
plant. If Strawberries are planted in beds the 
usual way is to set out the ground in 4^-feet 
beds, with 18-inch alleys between. Each bed 
will contain three rows of plants, 18 inches apart 
each way, and the alleys will enable anyone to 
walk between the beds to gather the fruit; but 
many growers set out the plot of ground in one 
large bed, the rows being from 2 feet to 3 feet 
apart, according to the varieties grown and the 
character of the soil. It is an advantage to 
give the plants plenty of room, especially those 
having large foliage.—E. H. 

•2109.— Planting Strawberries, &c., 
tor market.— I can tell “ W. H. C.” about 
Strawberries. Let him at once plough or dig 
deeply the ground intended for them, and in due 
season plant in it early Potatoes in drills. When 
the Potatoes come out next year let the ground 
be at once dug two spits deep, each spit being 
well manured. In this plant the earliest runners 
to be obtained from some good grower. No time 
will be lost by this, as it is now too late to put 
them out, and spring-planted runners are of no 
use for fruiting the year they are planted, while 
from autumn-planted runners some fruit can 
always be got the following year if properly 
attended to. The earlier the runners are obtained 
(even at a high price) the better, and if the 
ground be not ready let them be planted out in 
a nursery-bed 6 inches apart every way, and 
when the ground is ready they should be lifted 
with a trowel with a good ball of earth to 
each root, a hole being made with a trowel in 
the bed suthciently large to take the ball. This 
is far better than putting them in with a dibble. 
—C. D. B. 


INDOOR PLANTS 

WINTER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
Tiiouon these Carnations are not readily injured 
by autumn frosts, still, when they have been 
grown out in the open ground through the sum¬ 
mer, it is a mistake to defer lifting and potting 
them until the autumn is far advanced. When 
the work is done early enough, before the tem¬ 
perature gets too low, the roots at once begin to 
move, and get well hold of the soil before winter. 
Nothing less than this will enable the plants to 
flower well. Good fresh loam, with a little 
tinely sifted leaf-mould and rotten manure and 
some sand, is the best soil for them. In taking 
up the plants, avoid breaking their roots. If 
the weather is dry the ground should be well 
soaked with water the day before they are lifted. 
If this is not done, especially if the land is at all 
heavy, it is not possible to get enough of the 
material away from them to admit of their going 
into reasonable sized pots without breaking 
many of their roots. Seven-inch pots will in 
most cases be large enough for plants that were 
raised from cuttings struck last year. Old speci¬ 
mens that flowered during the winter and spring, 
and after having their old bloom-stems cut away 
were turned out, will most likely require pots 
an inch larger. But as these, in common with 
other Carnations, do not need so much room as 
many things, it is necessary to avoid overpotting. 

Drain well and secure the crocks, so that 
there will be no danger of the soil getting washed 
down amongst them, as if the water given can¬ 
not pass freely away the plants will do no good. 
After taking up, place the stock in shallow pits 
or ordinary frames, giving a little air in the 
middle of the day when. the weather is^right, 
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so as to prevent the temperature rising too high. 
By keeping the plants comparatively close in 
this way for two or three weeks the rooting 
process will be encouraged. The portion of the 
stock that is intended to flower at the beginning 
of the year should now have their bloom stems 
well advanced, with the buds prominent. If the 
work of lifting and potting is carefully done, 
even where the buds are so forward as to almost 
show colour, they will be almost certain to suc¬ 
ceed well. See that all the stock is free from 
aphides and mildew. Either of these pests if 
present will quickly injure the leaves if let to 
remain. As soon as the earliest set have had 
time to get established in the pots, they may be 
put in a house or pit with a temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. Those that are wanted to 
flower later may be kept cooler, but even the 
latest portion required to bloom in spring should 
not be kept so cool as to cause the growth to 
become stagnant. 

Winter-flowering Carnations that have 
been grown in pots. —It will be better to get 
these into their winter quarters at once, as if 
the weather happens to come very wet their 
roots will probably suffer. The best place for 
them is in a narrow house or pit where they can 
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be kept well up to the glass, especially in the 
case of those that are the most forward, and 
which will shortly require to have a little arti¬ 
ficial warmth. Fire-heat is the least likely to 
do any harm when the plants are well up to the 
glass. Young Btock, struck from cuttings in 
the spring or raised from seed, that have been 
grown in the open ground should now be taken 
up and put in pots proportionate to the size the 
plants have attained, or they may be planted 
out in frames and there kept through the winter. 
If potted they should be kept out of the reach 
of severe frost; if planted in frames, frost, 
unless very severe, will do them no harm. As 
to varieties Miss Joliffe is undoubtedly the best 
all-round, winter-blooming Carnation. The old 
Souvenir de la Malmaison is also a useful 
variety when well grown. La Belle, a charm¬ 
ing white variety is an acquisition to any col¬ 
lection. George Paul, yellow with red stripes is 
also very good, and so is Whipper-in a fine 
scarlet. Two good old kinds also are Covent- 
garden Scarlet and A. Alegati* re. T. 


2148.— StephanotiB in a fernery.—A 

rather shaded place is not the best in which to 
flower the Stephanotis. It is a hot-house plant, 
and when it has made its growth in the summer 
after flowering the young shoots should be 


exposed to all the light possible, with a moderate 
hot house temperature, about 60 degs., at night. 
In winter a minimum of 55 degs. is the best. I 
would rather plant out in the spring, using a 
good loam mixed with some fibrous peat and a 
small portion of well-decayed manure. The 
shoots of the Stephanotis should be trained to 
the roof, and, being evergreen, would shade the 
Ferns underneath. It would not succeed in a 
cool fernery, heat being necessary for it.— 
J. D. E. 

-The Stephanot is would grow very well in thelemery, 

but if very muoh shaded the wood would hardly ripen well 
enough to flower freely. This would be the onlv draw¬ 
back. Plant In peat and loam, rough and turfy, In about 
equal parts, with some sand and charooal to keep it. It 
may be planted now or in spring.—E. II. 

2009. — Spiders in a greenhouse.— Spiders are 
not injurious in a greenhouse, but do good servioe by 
killing many injurious moths and other Insects. They 
oertainly do not attaok the plants, and there must be some 
other cause for the damage you mention.—H. O. Y. 

- Spiders arepredaceous creatures, and live 

entirely on animal food. You need not be afraid 
of their injuring your plants. As far as I know 
there is not any species which feeds on vegetable 
matter. I consider them out of place in my 
house and greenhouses; but they are most 
useful in killing flies and other small inseots, 
and should not be disturbed unless it is abso 
lutely necessary.—G. S. S. 

*2067.— Heating a small lean-to green 
house. — As you do not wish to go to the 
expense of a hot-water apparatus, the best thing 
you can do is to put in a flue. This should be 
placed under the front stage and be constructed 
of good bricks, 9 inches square internally. At 
the end fix a bend, and bring the draught baok 
through a row of 6-inch glazed drain-pipes, 
placed on the top of the brick flue, which, I 
should have said, must be covered in with 
12-inch square tiles. Make the furnace 9 inches 
square and 2 feet deep, with feed-hole and exit 
into flue at top. Another exit should lead into the 
chimney, with a damper to close this passage. 
When lighting the fire open the damper, and 
when it has burnt up well nearly close it, and so 
force the heat and draught to go round through 
the flue.—B. C. R. 

1900— Hoy A carnosa in a greenhouse. 

This Hoya, although more easily managed 
with a higher temperature, can be satisfactorily 
grown in a greenhouse with no higher winter 
temperature than 40 degs. to 45 degs., that 
mentioned in “ Birmingham’s ” enquiry. Having 
a plant growing under almost identical circum¬ 
stances, I mention the following particulars of 
my method of culture: I keep it on the high 
back shelf of the greenhouse, where it is imme 
diately above the boiler, about 5 feet distant. 
It gets strong sunshine from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
during the summer, and is quite away from any 
draught. Potting material employed is leaf-mould 
three parts, with lime rubbish mixed with sand 
to keep the whole porous. The pot should be 
very well drained. The plant is watered every 
morning during the summer, occasionally with 
weak liquid-manure; but from its position it 
soon dries up. In the winter time very little 
water should be given. As to training, the 
long growths were allowed to hang down over 
the edge of the pot, and in this position it 
bloomed freely about the middle of August. 
Now, however, as the plant is getting too large 
for this rambling freedom, I intend training it 
round a circular framework, which is the usual 
method adopted for small specimens in pots.— 
Nith. Scot. 

2055.—Clematis In a cool greenhouse.— Any of 
the choioe-nsraed Clematises succeed admirably In a green 
house if kept moderately cool, well ventilated, and sunny. 
Plant it at ouc$ in a well-drained border or else In a large 
box of good Jbamy soil.— B. C. R. 

2158.-Fuel for heating boilers.— Anthraoite 
ooal is now very extensively used in nurseries and gardens 
in this country, as where there is a good draught It gives 
more heat and requires muoh less attention than coke. It 
is not suitable for small, independent boilers, but suite tbs 
saddle and horizontal tubular forms admirably. It must 
not be poked much.—B. C. R. 


2111.—Raising Carnations from cut 
tings.—Like “A. C. C., Tottenham,” I have 
not succeeded up to my expectations. I prepared 
a small bed in the back garden, first placing a 
quantity of soot in the soil to prevent worms 
coming to the surface, and filling in with a nice 
rooting medium of loam, leaf-mould, sand, and 
Cocoa nut fibre, firmly dibbled in the cuttings 
with fine sand under the base of each one, and 
covered with a close fr~.me. Worms loosened the 
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■oil around many of the cuttings, others rotted 
away, from the collar down. Oat of about forty 
I cannot hope to save more than half-a-dozen. 
I am of opinion that had there been more warmth 
in the gronnd the percentage of losses wonld not 
have been so great. Small side-growths of Tree- 
Oamation Alegati6re root easily under this treat¬ 
ment.— Alonso a. 


OROHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIA TOVARENSIS. 

I knew this Orchid before it first flowered in 
this country, which is just twenty-seven years 
ago next month, and a lovely thing it is. From 
that time up to the present it has been con¬ 
sidered one of the most available amongst white 
flowers. If the plants are kept from flowering 
so early the blossoms will be valuable for per¬ 
sonal adornment through the Christmas season ; 
but, still, most of them will have passed out of 
flower before that time. I make this remark in 
order that “ Miss Emily Bedford ” may under¬ 
stand that, much as she delights in the flowers 
now, 1 am sure she would have appreciated 
them more had the plant been blooming at 
Christmas-time. About ten years ago this Mas- 
devallia was sent home in tolerably large quan¬ 
tities, since which time it has been plentiful, 
and amongst all the specimens of it I have seen 
blooming there has been little or no variety. If 
the plants are growing strongly the old flower- 
■pikes should not be cut away, and I think I have 
notified this peculiarity on some former occa¬ 
sion. They have the power of flowering a 
second time, and thus aid materially to tho 
display made. I do not remember, however, to 
have noted any spikes of more than the second 
year, although I am assured by some that 
they will produce flowers the third year. 
M. tovarensis was first found, some fifty 
years ago, at Tovar, in the province of Caraccas, 
which is at a lower elevation than that at which 
many of the species are found. For instance, 
M. Yeitohiana is found in Peru, at 13,000 feet 
elevation, consequently M. tovarensis grows and 
thrives better in somewhat warmer quarters, 
and I have seen it flowering beautifully in the 
Cattleya-house in the month of November, not 
but that it grows well enough during the 
summer-time in the Odontoglossum-house; but 
this is rather too cool for it during the winter 
months. Masdevallias are all plants of American 
origin, the flowers are usually bright-coloured, 
in some cases remarkably so, but in the present 
plant they are of the purest white, fragrant, and 
the blooms last a long time in full beauty. The 
pots should be well drained and the soil should 
be peat and Sphagnum Moss. Red-spider and 
thrips are very liable to attack these plants if 
they are kept too dry and too warm, and to this 
latter pest, the thrips, are to be ascribed the 
objectionable black marks which disfigure so 
many' of the cultivated plants and have made 
them disliked. Matt. Bramble. 


L/ELIA PERRINI. 


I am in receipt of flowers of two varieties of this 
very handsome Laffia from “ James Anderson,” 
saying he has succeeded with these plants wonder¬ 
fully well, and, indeed, with Orchids generally, 
and that his chief guide in their cultivation 
has been the notes in Gardening on them. 
No. 1 is a flower of the ordinary type, which 
** J. A.” says is now bearing nine flowers; this 
is, no doubt, very handsome. No. 2, however, 
is a far better example of the species, the sepals 
and petals being dark-rose colour and of good 
substance, the three-lobed lip being intense 
deep-purple ; the same colour is continued in a 
broad, marginal band up the side lobes. The 
only fault with this plant which I have found is 
that the flowers do not last a very long time in 
beauty; but this sometimes, I find, occurs from 
the atmosphere of the house in which the flowers 
expand being kept too dry. I do not wish to 
advise the keeping of much moisture in the air, 
but still there should be some, for it is not 
winter yet; but now, as I am writing, there is 
an indication of some froBt to-night. I am 
of opinion that, if properly managed, the flowers 
will last well for a fortnight, and therefore there 
is no truth in the assertion that they do 
not last more than a day. Lo;lia Perrini 
has been known in gardens for upwards of 
sixty years, and must, therefore, be considered an 
old Orchid; but there haabeen no other one yet in- 
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troduced with a similar colour. It is named after 
Mr. Perrin, who at that time was gardener to 
Mr. Harrison, of Liverpool, the person who in¬ 
troduced the species. The plant appears to be 
somewhat plentiful on the northern side of the 
Organ Mountains, in Brazil, and there has not 
appeared many coloured varieties of it. There 
are, however, one or two remarkably distinct 
forms. One of these is a pure-white one, with¬ 
out the faintest tinge of oolour, and it is really 
very handsome, and another kind called nivea, 
which I first saw some years ago in a German 
garden, but more recently I nave seen it in 
several English gardens. The sepals and petals 
are white, slightly tinged with flesh or pale-rose 
colour, whilst the front lobe is also pale-rose, hav¬ 
ing the back portion pale-yellow. Another is called 
irrorata, having the sepals and petals soft-rose 
oolour, lip white, having the top purple, of a 
rosy shade, and the disc yellow. I think the 
above are the principal varieties which have 
appeared, and certainly the alba, or entirely 
white form, is the most beautiful. This is, how¬ 
ever, still amongst the rarest of the rare. All 
may be easily grown by anyone having a house 
suitable for the wants of other Brazilian Laffias and 
Cattleyas. L. Perrini should be potted in the 
same manner and be treated like them, but during 
the growing season water should be given some¬ 
what sparingly to its roots. There should, how¬ 
ever, be no lack of moisture in the atmosphere. 
It likes an abundance of sunlight, but it requires 
to be shaded from the full influence of its rays 
during the hottest part of the day. Look well 
after it for insects, for I have found the white- 
fly get into the bases of the leaves and then cause 
some trouble. Matt. Bramble. 


CATASETUM BUNGEROTHI. 

I have received a letter from “ William Grif¬ 
fiths ” in which he oomplains of the scandalous 
manner a tradesman has served him by selling 
him a plant which produces such flowers as he 
sends me some samples of. “ W. G. ” should have 
written and asked the name of the plant first, and 
he would then have found that it was true to 
name. As to treatment, I say keep it growing, and 
ripen up its growth well before it is put to rest; 
pot it again on the return of spring, and set the 
plant growing in good heat, when you will in all 
probability get some of the immensely-large, 
waxy-white flowers by which we most of us 
know this species best. It is very disappointing, 
I have no doubt, to have these small green 
flowers instead of the large, fleshy, waxy-white 
ones, but still the Orchid in question is, as 
before said, true to name, and therefore no fault 
can be attached to anyone. 

Matt. Bramble. 


2063.— Belladonna Lilies.— These Lilies 
succeed best planted out at the foot of a warm 
south wall, no matter how low the wall may be. 
Mine are growing at the foot of the stove-house 
wall, and some also are in front of a greenhouse 
and a Peach-house ; these walls are not more 
than 3 feet high. To induce these Lilies to 
flower freely they must be thoroughly roasted in 
the sun to well-mature the bulbs. This year, 
from some dozens of good bulbs, there is but half- 
a-dozen flower-spikes, owing presumably to the 
dull, sunless summer as a whole. If the soil is 
naturally of a sandy character nothing more than 
deep digging and adding some partly-decayed 
manure; but where the natural soil is heavy, 
and retentive of moisture during the winter, the 
border should reoeive some preparation, or it 
would be useless to plant the bulbs. Although 
these Lilies are partial to moisture at certain times 
during their growth, they cannot do with stagnant 
moisture and cold soil during the winter. 
Remove the whole of the natural soil 18 
inches deep, breaking up the trench at the 
bottom to allow the water to pass quickly away 
from heavy rains. Place at the bottom of the 
trench some broken bricks, olinkers, or stones 
for drainage. On this place a layer of freshly- 
gathered leaves to prevent the small soil running 
down among the stones and choking the drain¬ 
age. Fill up the space with a compost of turfy 
loam, peat, and leaf-soil in about equal parts. 
Failing the former a shift may be made by using 
any old potting soil at disposal. Plant the bulbs 
4 inches under the surface ; at the base of each a 
handful of sand would be of service in promoting 
a quick-root action. Mulch the surface with 
partly-decayed leaves to ward off frost and retain 
I moisture during summer.—S. P. 


TRBBS ft SHRUBS. 

LIFTING SCOTCH FIR, PINE, AND 
LARCH. 

2105.—All but the Pines can be safely lifted 
without any preparation, and the sooner it is 
done now the better for the future of the trees, 
and especially as they have not to be taken far 
before planting again. Trees of the size named 
should have a good ball of soil attached to the 
roots of each, which reduces the risk of trans¬ 
planting. With care Sootch Fir and Larch 
ought to replant at the size named without 
losing more than one in twenty, say. It is the 
after-attention newly-planted trees require that 
renders their removal a success or otherwise. 
For the sake of a bucket or two of water, and 
some manure for mulching the surface roots, 
many newly-planted trees and shrubs are 
allowed to die annually which might otherwise 
be saved. Pines, especially Austrian and 
Corsican of the size named, should have their 
roots cut around 3 feet from the stem to a 
depth of 2 feet; it is not often that the roots 
of such trees run lower than that. The 
easiest way to do this is to dig out a trench the 
width of a spade or a fork in a perpendicular 
manner at the distance named from the stem of 
the tree, catting off all roots as they are met 
with. From these severed points additional 
fibrous roots will form, and the tree will then 
be in a better condition for replanting, as there 
will not be any check as compared with removal 
at once, the roots cut having time to heal and 
make a start again before the final replanting 
takes place. It is not every amateur who knows 
how to go about the replanting of trees in a 
practical manner. Commence by digging out a 
trench 18 inches or 2 feet from the stem on all 
sides, dig down for about 18 inches deep, or per¬ 
haps more, gradually undermining the tree by 
the removal of the soil until a junction is formed 
underneath the tree in the centre, when the tree is 
ready for removal. I find the work of lifting the 
trees about is facilitated by using what we call a 
lifting-cloth—a stout piece of sail-cloth, 5 feet 
square, with eyelets, to which is secured four 
ropes 6 feet long. These ropes are required 
to lift the tree with, and by tying them to the 
bottom branches the soil from the roots is not 
shaken off nearly so much. To place the doth 
in proper position under the tree the latter is 
bent over half-way on its side. The cloth is 
then folded in the middle, with the folded side 
at the bottom. The tree is then turned over in 
the opposite direction, the cloth pulled forward, 
and there you have the tree standing upright 
and well on the cloth. The same process is gone 
through in its removal to its next position. Deep 
planting is to be avoided in any soil, especially 
in a wet or heavy one. The roots should be 
kept near to the surface, where they will benefit 
from the warming influence of the sun. Where 
the soil is heavy the stations for the newly- 
planted trees should be deeply dug, thus pro¬ 
viding a better root-run for the trees. If the 
soil is at all dry give it a good soaking of water, 
and tread it down firmly. Do not cover the 
roots more than 3 inches thick with soil on 
the surface. If possible mulch that part with 
some half-decayed manure which will protect 
the roots from frost and retain moisture during 
the summer. If the position is much exposed 
to south-westerly winds the best way of securing 
newly-planted trees of the size quoted is by 
triangular wires attached to the tree about 5 feet 
high, first placing around the back some protec¬ 
tion, such as a leather band, some old sacking, 
or even a handful of hay on each side. Bv driving 
stout stakes into the ground about 8 feet from 
the tree the wire is made fast to each and the tree 
is then perfectly secure from any wind. Trees of 
this size can be staked to withstand much wind, 
if done properly. The plan usually adopted is 
to drive a stout stake into the soil close to the 
stem; with tar-cord and sacking ihake the 
tree fast to it. With the effects of rain and 
winds afterwards the cord stretches, the tree 
becomes loose, and chafes against the top of the 
stake until the bark is injured, causing gumming, 
&c. A much better method is to fix a stout 
stake in the soil 1 foot away from the stem and 
4 feet out of the ground, and make fast with & 
withy which is made from a young Hazel-rod 
about the size of the small nnger and about 
4 feet long. A loop is made at one end of the 
withy, which is passed round the tree ; a handful 
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of hay or straw is placed on each aide of the 
stem to prevent the bark cha6ng against the 
stake. This the withy keeps in position. A 
torn is taken round the stake, again round the 
tree, and finally twisted between the stake and 
the tree, making all secure. The stake is thus 
held firm 1 foot from the tree, and in this manner 
cannot injure the bark of the tree by chafing. 
These withys last twelve months, sometimes 
longer. P. 8. 

THE MONTEREV CYPRESS (CUPRESSUS 
MACROCARPA). 

When at Chislehurst last season 1 was quite 
surprised to see how well this Cypress thrives 
there, and, not in one garden or on one estate, 
but wherever one liked to 
turn, there bushy specimens, 
ranging from 30 feet to 
40 feet high, and with foli¬ 
age of the healthiest de¬ 
scription might be seen. The 
southern English counties 
might, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as peculiarly suitable 
for the growth of this hand¬ 
some tree, and that they are 
so must be admitted ; but at 
the same time both Scotland 
and Ireland can boast of no 
mean specimens of this coni¬ 
fer, for even so far north as 
Wigtonshire there is a noble 
avenue formed entirely of 
the large-fruited Cypress. 

Then in Ireland it is quite 
at home, as 1 know well, for 
not many specimens are 
larger or brighter than that 
in the pleasure-ground at 
Churchill, an estate lying 
thirty miles inland from Bel¬ 
fast and on the shores of 
Lough Neagh. Extremes 
meet, and it is a well-known 
fact that, speaking broadly, 
peat-plants are ill at home 
on chalk or limestone. Not 
so Cu press us macrocarpa, for 
on the chalky downs of Kent 
and Surrey it is quite as 
much at home os on the deep 
peat-bogs (reclaimed) of the 
province of Ulster, and, 
further, no soil suits the 
tree so well as either of the 
two just named. The whole 
outline of Cupressus macro¬ 
carpa is excellently portrayed 
in the Castlewellan specimen 
here illustrated—the grace¬ 
ful, spreading habit, plentiful 
supply of branches, and erect 
and stately form of growth. 

Occasionally one meets with 
trees of a pyramidal outline, 
but the haudsomest undoub¬ 
tedly is the broadly-conical 
form. For the lawn or park 
I know of no other conifer 
that is so distinct and desir¬ 
able, while for the sea-coast. 


time. There is also a second species of Gaultheria 
like the last a native of North America, but it 
is altogether a less vigorous-growing plant than 
G. Shallon. I allude to the Winlergreen or 
Checkerberry (G. procumbens), a low-growing 
plant, clothed with small, deep green, leathery 
leaves, and, like G. Shallon, flowering in the 
spring. The berries of this, however, which are 
about the size of Peas, are of a bright scarlet 
colour when ripe, and nestling as they do among 
the deep green leaves, which require a bronzy 
tint in tne winter, they are at that time wonder¬ 
fully bright, especially when seen in the sun¬ 
shine of a cold winter’s day. This species reaches 
but a few inches in height, though it will spread 
laterally for some little distance. It is more 
exacting in its requirements 
than the other kind, but may 
be employed sb an edging to 
the larger Ericaceae especi¬ 
ally where they are growing 
in peat, or for carpeting 
ground around them. On the 
shady parts of rockwork, too, 
it is just at home, as with 
the little bright berries just 
peeping forth it is in the win¬ 
ter one of the showiest rock- 
work plants we have. T. 

THE SILVER BIRCH. 

I am surprised that this tree 
should not be more exten¬ 
sively planted in pleasure- 

? rounds and parks than it is. 

n its growth it is so graceful 
and so distinct from all other 
forest or hardy trees as to 
render it eminently fitted for 
purposes of isolation. A large, 
well-developed tree, so placed 
that its natural habit is fully 
displayed, forms a very 
pleasing feature in the gar¬ 
den landscape, not only when 
in full leaf, but also during 
the winter months, when, 
denuded of foliage, its charac¬ 
teristic features are more fully 
revealed. The graceful, spray- 
like, pendulous growth and 
silvery bark show up charm¬ 
ingly against the fresh, bright 
turf ot a well-kept lawn, a 
tree dotted here and there 
about pleasure-grounds doing 
much to relieve them of their 
sameness and—where Ever¬ 
greens are largely employed 
—somewhat sombre aspect 
during the dull months of the 
year. There is, however, a 
variety of ways in which the 
Silver Birch may be em¬ 
ployed. It has a very pretty 
appearance when so placed 
among coniferous trees and 
evergreen shrubs that they 
form a background to it in 
such a manner that the head 
of the Birch stands out clear 
and well defined, whilst the 
white Btem is, as it were, 
framed in verdure. In parks 
good use might be made of 
this tree by grouping it here 
and there in such a manner 
that the bright stems would 
be distinctly visible when the 
foliage was off. I may mention 
that there is considerable variety amongst the 
Silver Birches, some having the bark much more 
silvery than others, and having, consequently, 
from an ornamental point of view, a much higher 
value. It is a pity that seeds should be saved 
from inferior varieties. Were a rigorous selec¬ 
tion made, choosing only those trees remarkable 
for their clean, white bark, a great improvement 
would, in the course of time, be manifested, and 
the value of this tree, from a decorative point 
of view, would be sensibly increa sed. T. 

i960.—Manure from an old Mushroom-bed. 
—This may be safely used, after it haa lain in a beap for 
several months, for potting or anv other purpose.—E. H. 

2082. — Making a wheelbarrow. —The exact 
information required is to be found in No. 1373 of the 
Rntjli*h Mechanic being the number for July 17, lb9l — 
W. C. 
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even down to high-water 
mark, it is equally suitable. 

Hedges for screens are often 
formed of thisCypress, and in 
Australia we are told that it 
is now largely employed for 
a similar purpose. It has the 
good quality of retaining its 
lower branches in health and 
vigour—of course, where room for their develop¬ 
ment has been allowed. Of rapid growth, easily 
suited with soil, and able to stand a rough and 
prolonged breeze, this extremely handsome 
conifer well merits a far larger share of atten¬ 
tion at the hands of planters and others than it 
has yet received \V. 

„‘ 2 ,12~ Maffnolla not flowering. -The Magmlla, 
unless you are very far north, would protiably flower sooner 
If planted out against a warm south wall. Magnolias, like 
many, other things, do not blossom freely till well estab¬ 
lished. When the plant has got a fair start and aettles 
down a bit it will flower regularly every season.-E. II. 

- If you allude to the evergreen variety, 

you are not likely to get it to flower in a pot the 
size you mention, and I should say it was % waste 


Our Rradsrs Illustrations : The Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa) In the garden 
at Castlewellan, Co. l>own, Ireland. Engraved for Oardknino Illustrated from a photo¬ 
graph oent by the Earl of Anneeley. 


indeed, under such conditions this G&ultheria 
appears to be a totally different plant to what it 
is when clothing a shady bank. At all times 
the richly-coloured foliage is very pretty, while 
in the spring the wax-like, urn-Bhaped blossoms 
though partially hidden among the masses of 
leaves, impart a very pleasing feature, and 
when they are succeeded by blackish-purple 
coloured berries, the plant wears a totally 
different aspect. These fruits are much sought 
after by game, so that this < laultheria is often 
extensively employed as a covert plant. So 
accommodating is it, that many a bare spot 
which is but an eyesore in the garden may be 
furnished and rendered very ornamental by 
means of this ( laultheria. If the birds do not dis¬ 
turb them, the berries remain on a considerable 


put out the plant in a well-nysde border in a 
south aspect and train it as a climber to your 
house. That is the only way to get it to flower 
satisfactorily.—J. C. C. 


A GOOD SHRUB FOR A SHADY PLACE. 

Gaultheria Shallon*. 

The different low-growing shrubs that will 
succeed in the shade and are available for car¬ 
peting the ground more or less underneath the 
drip of trees may be counted on one’s fingers, 
and among them all this Gaultheria stands forth 
as one of the very best, provided it is not in too 
dry a position, and that the soil is of a light open 
nature, It will grow luxuriantly near the water ; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

IRIS KiEMPFERI. 

This Japanese Iris has flowered well, and when 
grown in masses has a distinct effect in the 
garden. We like to see it by the waterside, in 
company with such things as Spinea palmata, 
and fringing the margin with abundant leafage, 
from which appear the stately flattened flowers. 
It is a great flower in Japan, and the Japanese 
have raised the majority of the kinds that 
enrich English gardens. The plants are im- 

S orted, ana with them also sent rough coloured 
rawing* of each kind as a guide for the pur¬ 
chaser. I. K®mpferi is not used very largely 
in England ; but in Japan it gives colour to the 
streams, as our own yellow Iris does here. 
What it requires is moisture and a fully open 
position away from the shade of trees or shrubs. 
Loam is the best soil, and if mixed with some 

C t it will be an advantage, and when distinct 
8 of it are formed, they should be sunk 
2 inches or 3 inches below the surface, to admit 
of liberal supplies of water being given. The 
plant must be well established before it blooms, 
and will not succeed without moisture. It is 
shown to best advantage by the side of a pond, 
stream, or lake, and should be planted close to 
the edge of the water. The flowers are of varied 
colour and size. They are not so large this 
year, but size is not everything—it often means 
coarseness and formality. The purest white is 
Mont Blanc, a beautiful variety that is now 
fairly common ; but there is great variety in the 
colouring, from white to the deepest purple. 
The seifs are best, and the mottled kinds worst, 
whilst the lilac and rose shades are desirable. 
Avoid those nearly double. They are large, 
ungainly, and without the graceful curve con¬ 
spicuous in the single flowers, some measuring 
nearlv 10 inches across. It is spoiling a beauti¬ 
ful flower to raise and encourage abnormal 
forms.— Field. 


TORCH LILIES (TRITOMAS). 

Surely no plants could be more appropriately 
named than these, for their glowing and vivid 
spikes are indeed floral torches, lighting up with 
an enduring brilliancy the waning days of 
autumn. The garden that has them not lacks 
one of the finest of autumn flowers, and its 
aspect is dull in comparison to that of another 
garden where the best kinds have been boldly 
grouped ; but such places at present are rare, 
and, therefore, seeing the increased attention and 
care that has been bestowed upon Torch Lilies 
quite recently, and the fine kinds now obtain 
able, it behoves those who would keep up with 
the times, and especially those who want bright 
autumn gardens, to look to these flowers. The 
common Torch Lily, or Red-hot Poker, is 
familiar cottage-garden plant, but not to be 
despised on this account. It is indispensable, in 
spite of the many new kinds, species, and varie¬ 
ties that have been since introduced or raised. A 
gentleman who has leoently returned from South 
Africa, where 
The common Torch Lily (Tritoma Uvaria) 
a a native plant, tells me that gorgeous effects 
are obtained bv it in its native land, it being 
planted as a hedge where some ornamental 
dividing line is required. The Cape, of course 1 
is considerably warmer than England, and Torch 
Lilies love warmth ; therefore a sunny position 
and a well-drained soil should be chosen for 
them, otherwise, under opposite conditions, 
they might suffer in winter. In any case, 
especially with choice kinds, it is well to be on 
the safe side, and put some Fern, or light, 
strawy manure, about the plants before the 
severe frosts set in, as this acts as a good pro¬ 
tection to the crown, and if, as in last winter, 
every leaf is killed, the plants shoot forth again 
with the returning days of spring, and flower 
almost or quite as freely as though nothing had 
happened to them. I have specially called this 
an autumn flower, although, as a matter of fact, 
there are Torch Lilies which flower ai early as 
Mayor June, and others which continue right 
into the winter, but these are exceptions, and 
valuable ones. The majority of them, however, 
flower at the time stated. Some idea of the 
variety existing miy be gathered from the fact 
that, in a list which is before me as I write, over 
fifty distinct kinds are enumerated, ranging in 
prices from Is. up to*£5>.; but it is satisfactory 
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to note that the greater number of kinds and all I 
the well-proved types are to be had at cheap 
rates, the high prices being for recent additions 
to the family, of which as yet the stock is 
scarce. Before noting some of the 

Distinct species it may be well to say that 
there are many varieties of the well-known type, 
T. Uvaria. One good kind is named grandiflora 
glaucescens, the foliage being glaucous and the 
lowers a fine orange-red colour ; gigantea is 
good and all that the name implies, but the giant 
of the whole race, and a noble plant indeed, is 
that named nobilis. It has very large flowered 
heads the flowers being of yellowish-red colour, 
and the spikes in ordinary soil attain to 6 feet 
in height, but 8 feet is not uncommon for them 
when established and well grown, whilst 9 feet 
spikes of it have been recorded. Such “Torches n 
as these have an effect no words can describe. 
Concerning this kind a word of caution is neces¬ 
sary. It is rather free in seeding, and seedling 
forms are distributed, but such are not reliable 
because all do not produce such fine spikes. In 
ordering this kind, go to a reliable source and 
ask for the true plant, which is increased by 
division. In addition to these there are nearly a 
score of other varieties that I have not grown nor 
seen, though many, I believe, are distinct and 
striking. 

T. Saundersi, of which there are true and 
spurious forms in cultivation, is a very fine kind, 
coming into bloom in August, and lasting nearly 
through September. The true plant has very 
broad leaves, which are deep-green in colour, 
whilst the flower-head surmounting a 5 feet 
stalk is tapering, and almost 12 inches in length, 
the flowers being deep-red in the bud, but fading 
to orange-red as they expand. It is one of the 
very finest. T. maxima exists in three distinct 
forms, the finest being that bearing the name 
of globosa, this last name applying to the short, 
or globose flower head, but the individual 
flowers are long, and of a brilliant red shade, 
their brilliancy enhanced often by the dull days 
that prevail when it is in bloom, which is often 
as late as October. A species named sarmentosa 
has the merit of continuous blooming, not, of 
course, in the dead of winter, but from early 
summer to late autumn a succession of spikes 
appears. In addition to the type there is a 
variety named rubra, which is deeper in colour 
and similarly continuous blooming. 

T. Rooperi is a very fine species that has 
been in the country a good many years, but for 
some strange reason one rarely meets with it, 
except in such a place as Kew or where com¬ 
plete botanical collections are kept up. It begins 
to flower in August, its spikes growing to about 
1 yard in height, whilst the flowers are lasting 
and rich in colour, red, tipped with yellow when 
first expanded, but increasing in brightness and 
depth of colour with age. The earliest flower¬ 
ing‘kind is prmcox, this sometimes flowering a3 
early as May, and it is good in every respect. 
In an opposite extreme we have T. grand is, 
which is the latest bloomer of all, and a glorious 
thing it is on a dull November day if by that 
time the frosts have not been sufficiently severe 
to mar its freshness and bright colour. Such 
sometimes happens, but it is worth running a 
little risk to have this fine kind. Its flower- 


stems and heads are very strong and stout, 
if the better to withstand boisterous winds 
such as may then prevail. They grow about 
3 feet high, the colour being red and yellow. An 
interesting kind, flowering in June or July, is 
one named mutabilis. It has short, dense heads 
of orange-coloured flowers, which become lighter 
with age. 

T. Leichtlini is a dwarfer but most distinct 
species, characterised with a peculiarity exist¬ 
ing only in itself and its two varieties. Unlike 
other kinds whose flowers expand from the bot¬ 
tom of the spike upwards, in this kind they 
commence at the top and proceed downwards. 
The flowers are of a reddish shade, whilst in the 
variety aurea they have projecting golden 
anthers, and a yet Jmore remarkable variety is 
that named distachya, which has a very dense 
flower-head, the flowers changing in colour from 
yellow to orange-red, whilst the projecting 
anthers are numerous, and become as long again 
as the bloom, whilst they are crimson in colour, 
deepening into black at their tip3. It iB novel, 
most beautiful, very striking, and quite unlike 
any other kind. This notice would be most in¬ 
complete if mention were not made of two of 
the dwarfest gems of the family, because these 


may be grown, and their great beauty enjoyed 
by those whose beds and borders were too 
small to admit of place being found for the 
giants. The first kind is 

T. Macowani. It is moat charming, rarely 
exceeding 1$ feet to 2 feet in height, and 
flowering in great profusion in late summer 
even when quite a small plant. The flowers are 
apricot-coloured, some have thought it tenderer 
than others, but my experience is just the 
reverse ; it is one of the few kinds that came 
through last winter unprotected. It had no 
covering of any kind, and whilst plants of some 
of the finer species previously mentioned, pur¬ 
posely left unprotected, perished, this one sur¬ 
vived, and has flowered freely ; whilst the same 
applies in every respect to the kind named 
coralline. This also is dwarf in growth and free 
in flower. Its flower-spikes, however, usually 
attain to about 3 feet in height, whilst the 
colour of the blooms is a pretty shade of coral- 
red. It is not always an easy matter, except 
from one or two sources, to obtain this kind 
true. T. Macowani, raised from seed, varies 
so much, and produces tall, spiked forms bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to coralline, that they have 
been and are distributed under that name. 
Between the two species, however, there are 
well-marked points of distinction readily ob¬ 
served in plants that have been kept true 
through propagation by division. Anyone about 
to start growing Torch Lilies will find the 
kinds here mentioned represent a selection 
thoroughly reliable, because based upon cul¬ 
tural experience and fairly representative ot 
the varied types of beauty so far as the older 
kinds are concerned. In favoured gardens 
upon the Bouth and west coasts a special fea¬ 
ture made with these Torch Lilies would be 
something very effective and as yet not common 
in gardens. __ A. H. 

2167.— Failure Of crops.— Give the land 
a good dressing of lime, soot, and salt. The 
lime and soot may be mixed, one bushel of each 
to a square rod ; the salt should be sown on the 
land separately, as a smaller quantity will be 
required, and if mixed with the lime and soot it 
may be difficult to apportion it. Half-a-pound 
of salt per square yard should not be exceeded, 
and a less quantity will have much benefit. The 
above dressing, given about next February, will 
have some influence in clearing out wireworms 
and other insects. I have found more benefit 
arise from this dressing than from anything 
else.—E. H. 

2146 —African Marigolds. — Quite as 
much depends upon having a good strain as 
upon the way in which they are cultivated. The 
seeds must be raised in heat and be pricked off 
into single pots, and when the weather is suit¬ 
able, towards the end of May or beginning of 
June, plant out in good land 15 inches apart. 
Mulch and water should the weather be ary ; 
but it is possible to do too much with manure, 
both liquid and solid. If overfed the flowers 
come coarse.—E. H. 

- These are generally seen grown to a 

greater degree of perfection in cottage gardens 
than they are anywhere else. The best flowers 
I have ever seen were grown in the north of 
England, in the county of Northumberland. A 
good strain of seeds is the essential point, and 
open, deep soil, well manured. A good soaking 
of manure-water in dry weather is a great aid 
to the perfect development of the flowers, and 
brings out the rich colour—lemon-yellow or 
deep-orange.—J. D. E. 

2166.— Creepers on a sonth-west 
wall. —If you prefer flowers to fruit, I advise 
you to plant a part of the wall with Roses. I 
give you the names of six good climbing Roses 
that will do well on the south coast: YV. A. 
Richardson, Rove d Or, Waltham Climber No. 1, 
Lamarque, Solfaterre, and Climbing Niphetos. 
Clematises are beautiful flowering climbers. You 
cannot make a mistake if you select Jaokmam 
and Dachess of Edinburgh. Other good climbers 
are: Ceanothus azureus, white and yellow 
Jasmines, and Bignonia radioans. With regard to 
the border, you ought not to plant anything 
within 18 inches of the wall. In the remaining 
space you may grow all sorts of bulbs and such 
perennials as Pansies, Polyanthuses, Iberis core®- 
folia, Alyssum saxatile compaotum. and some of 
the dwarf forms of Campanulas. Between these 
you can plant in t.^e summer a few Pelargoniums, 
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Calceolarias, Lobelias, Ten-week Stocks, Asters, 
Mignonette, and any other low-growing subjects 
yon may fancy. Such a border can be made very 
attractive with hardy flowers only. —J. C. C. 

‘2064.— Planting a Clematis.— If tho soil is fairly 
ligbl and well drained plant at onoe, when the roots will 
have not a good hold of the soil oy the spring, though no 
growth has been made. Clematis Viticella rubra grandi- 
flora is a very fine variety with reddish or wine ooloured 
blossoms, and would make a good companion to C. Jack- 
man!.—B. C. R. 


ROSES 

THE BRIER VERSUS MANETTI AS A 
STOCK FOR ROSES. 

With reference to what has been stated re¬ 
cently in Gardening on this subject, I believe 
that the simple fact of the matter is that, 
though the Manetti may be equally good as a 
stock for (dwarf) Roses as the Brier, and in 
some cases possibly slightly better whero the 
soil is light, yet on heavy ground there is no 
comparison between the two, so infinitely better 
is the latter. Here the soil is a heavy and damp 
clay, and the Brier grows from 12 feet to as 
much as 20 feet high, in some cases with stems 
as thick as a broom-handle, although the ground 
is poor and undrained. Last autumn I planted 
some standard Roses (on Brier, of course) in 
front of my house, and a bed of dwarfs (on 
Manetti) at the back. The soil in the front is 
heavier than at the back, and the position much 
less warm and sunny, yet of the former not a 
plant failed, every one growing and flowering 
abundantly; but of the dwarfs as nearly as pos¬ 
sible half died during the winter, and with two 
or three exceptions the survivors produced two 
or three blossoms only and have made very 
little growth. Even the stocks have died in 
several instances, though the bed was carefully 
trenched, and well manured. No more Manetti 
for me here, at least, though I know in some 
places it grows like a weed ; but on this ground 
the Brier beats it hollow, and is very plentiful 
also. P, C. R. 


succeed on their own roots, even if they could 
be obtained in this form, but should strongly 
advise you to get plants worked on the Manetti 
(your soil being light), and plant them deep 
enough to enable them to form roots of their 
own if they liked.—B. C. R. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

For poles, pillars, arches, arbours, walls, sides 
of houses, and high buildings, &c., only those 
Roses are suitable which have more or less of 
what is called a climbing habit of growth. I 
say what is called a climbing habit of growth, 
because, strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as a climbing Rose. Roses do not climb or 
cling to anything in the way that such strictly 
climbing plants as the Vine, the Honeysuckle, 
and the Ivy do. Roses which make long, ram¬ 
bling growths, whose shoots are unable to stand 
up without support of some kind, are the kinds 
which do duty as climbers. Before determining 
on the kind of Roses to plant, however, the 
height the plants are required to attain must be 
considered. MoBt of the vigorous Hybrid Per- 
petuals and Teas may be relied on to grow from 
S feet to 15 feet if the soil be good, and on warm, 
sheltered walls 4 feet or 5 feet higher. The 
extra strong growers of the same classes, with 
the Noisettes and Hybrid Noisettes, will reach 


take off unripened ends. Climbing Roses away 
from walls should not be planted in very exposed 
positions, or, as a rule, they will fail to gratify 
the cultivator. The engraving herewith given 
shows the value of the Noisette Aim£e Vibert 
for training on a pillar. T. 


2161.— Roses for London.— My choice 
of four crimson Roses of various shades of colour 
would bo Alfred Colomb, Ella Gordon, Charles 
Lefebvre, and Prince Camille de Rohan. For 
four with different shades of rose or pink I 
should select Magna Charta, Edward Morren, 
Francois Michelon, and Monsieur Noman. For 
the same number of different shades of white 
the following will suit you : Merveille de Lyon, 
Baronne de Maynard, Louise Dar/ens, and 
Boule de Neige. Twelve good Teas will be found 
in Madame Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, 
Madame Berard, Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Grace Darling, Innocent^ Pirola, Perle des 
Jardins, Luciole, Princess of Wales, Madame 
Hoste, Safrano, and Viscountess Folkestone. 
Protect the stems of the Teas as soon as they 
are planted. It is quite necessary to do so the 
first year, if not after ; a cone of coal ashes 
6 inches high is what I use for them.—J. C. C. 

- My choice of twelve Hybrid Perpetuals 

for growing at Blackheath, in the situation and 
soil mentioned by “ Rose, 1 ’ would be the follow¬ 
ing : Captain Christy, La France, General 
Jacqueminot, Dupuy J amain, Boule de Neige, 
Baroness Rothschild, Mrs. .John Laing, Jules 
Margottin, Duke of Edinburgh, John Hopper, 
Ulrich Brunner, and Magna Charta. Twelve 
Tea-scented and Noisettes would be Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Marie Van Houtte, 
Safrano, Mme. Lambard, Jean Ducher, Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, Aimfo Vibert, W. A. Richardson, 
Dr. Grill, Homcre, and Rubens. All of these 
varieties will do first-class in the position named, 
and I feel sure they will please during any 
fairly good summer for these flowers.—P. U. 

-Twelve of the best H.-P.’s for a smoky 

atmosphere are : Duke of Edinburgh, John 
Hopper, Magna Charta, Gen. Jacqueminot, 
Baroness Rothschild, Alfred Colomb, Victor 
Verdier, Paul Nitron, Senateur Vaisse, Chas. 
Lefebvre, Ed. Morren, and Dupuy Jamain or 
Dr. Andry. Twelve best Teas: Gloire de 
Dijon (should be planted more freely than any 
other), Homcre, Souvenir d’un Ami, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Catherine Mermet, Sappho, Reine 
Marie Henriette, and Beautc de l’Europe. The 
rest I should advise you to make up with 
Noisettes—viz., Aimee Vibert (one of the very 
best), Celine Forestier, Bouquet d’Or, and Rove 
d’Or. I cannot say w^ethe^ y '^duld 



MANURE IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 
When Roses are extensively grown in groups in 
beds or borders under and in front of the very 
windows of a fine country residence, the assump¬ 
tion that mulchings and liquid-manures will 
prove unpleasant is perfectly correct, and the 
idea has to be entertained, for no one can pre 
vent the odours escaping in the application, 
whilst they assuredly will be wafted into 
windows which are open all the hours of day 
light at this season of the year. The delicious 
scent and delightful colours in our Tea Roses 
are “ distilled ” not from “ compounds reeking 
with ammonia,” but from 2 feet to 3 feet of pure 
maiden loam, in the depths of which the roots 
revel, with enough of moisture to obviate the 
necessity of watering, except in specially dry 
times. Instead of manure a heap of 
fresh loam, applied as a topdressing, 
is a material that does all that is required, 
Tea Roses being had in abundance to adorn 
the garden, and, if need be, decorate the 
house. This top-dressing will encourage ample 
surface rooting—in fact, the Rose-shoots root 
readily in it, and many of my groups now have 
an abundance of own roots working near the 
surface, whilst those of the stock (the seedling 
Brier), as is their wont, strike down deep into 
the stores of ample rich food below. The Rose 
beds, too, where not already filled up, are 
mulched not with strawy manure, but with 
growing carpets of Saxifrages, Sedums, and 
other suitable plants, which cover the ground, 
and do not rob the Roses, but ward off the hot 
sun’s rays. Some of the most subtle and charm 
mg contrasts are thus created. Last, yet not 
least, some of these carpets are most effective 
weed-destroyers, as the weeds have not a chance 
to grow. The Rose garden without the manure 
heap may not be the general thing, certainly 
not with exhibitors, but the fact that it is a pos¬ 
sibility should be made known for the benefit of 
others placed in similar circumstances. H. 


Rose Aimee Vibert on a pillar. 

a height of from 15 feet to 20 feet. The Bank- 
sian Roses are excellent as climbers, but should 
only be planted against walls in rather sheltered 
positions ; they are only summer bloomers. The 
white and yellow may be both relied on up to 
30 feet in good soil, but the large white or For- 
tuniana will run much higher. This kind is ever- 
green,exc*pt in very sharp winters, which isagreat 
recommendation, but it does not flower so pro¬ 
fusely as the two first-named varieties. The old 
Blush and Crimson China Roses will also run up 
the face of a wall freely to a height of 30 feet, 
and, as before stated, for continuous blooming 
qualities they are unsurpassed by the varieties 
of any other family of Roses ; indeed, they are 
frequently at their best when frost interposes 
and checks them ; in spite of this, however, it is 
not unusual to find a few buds still unfolding at 
Christmas time. The old-fashioned, summer¬ 
blooming Roses before alluded to are capable of 
almost anything in the way of height; probably 
in good and deep soils they would climb in a 
very few seasons, if well tended, any ordinary 
church steeple. They completely cover them¬ 
selves with blooms during the blooming period 
if rightly treated, and all tlie treatment they 
require, if in good soil, consists in tying them to 
their supports, pruning out weak and exhausted 
wood, and encouraging to the utmost such 
vigorous young shoots as may be required. No 
growths need be shortened except to keep them 
within the bounds allotted to the plant and to 


2150.— Evergreen climbing Roses.— 
The nearest approach to evergreen Roses are 
those of the Sempervirens section. These are 
remarkable for their rapid growth and the per 
sistency in which they retain their leaves during 
the winter. They are not, however, Roses of 
high quality as regards their flowers, but they 
produce them in immense numbers. F^licite 
Perp^tue is the best of the group ; this pro 
duces creamy-white flowers. Donna Maria has 
pure-white flowers, which are small but double. 

I must, however, recommend you to plant Roses 
of better quality. Although they are not over 
green, my choice would be: Aimee Y^ibert 
(white), Sir Joseph Paxton (rose), and Gloire de 
Dijon (fawn-colour). All these are quite hardy 
in such a position as yours, and as they are good 
growers they will soon cover your wall with 
green shoots that will look well all the winter, 
and when they flower you will have Roses of 
fairly good quality.—J. C. C. 

_ I do not know of any Rose which is 

worthy of the name evergreen, but there are 
some few varieties that hold their foliage the 
greater part of the winter, and in a mild season 
and sheltered situation may occasionally retain 
it until the new growth pushes the older leaves 
off. The following kinds will do well in the 
position described by ‘ ‘ C. G. O.and are classed 
as evergreen. These are among the best for 
retaining their foliage during winter Felicity 
Perpetue: Small flowers, of a creamy-white 
colour, very full. This is the best of all among 
this class. Banksiaiflora : Centre of flower pale 
yellow, whiter towards the edges, very small, 
but pretty. Myrianthes Renoncule: Blush 
white, very double and pretty, but, like all in 
this class, it is small. Princess Marie : Deep 
pink in colour, almost a red shade. Flora . 
Clear, bright-rose, very full, and the best of the 
pink evergreen Roses. Indica major: This is 
the largest flower of the class, same colour as 
Princess Marie, a very hardy and strong-growing 
kind. Aimee Vibert is not classed among the 
evergreen kinds, bUtdU iialhiHst as much so as 
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those named above. The same may be said of 
Miss Glegg, also the Banksian and Ayrshire 
varieties. I should choose Miss Glegg, the 
Yellow Banksian, Flora, and Felicite Pi*rpetu6, 
to plant on a warm, south-west front of a house 
if I wished kinds that hold their foliage as long 
as possible.—P. U. 

A walk Of Roses. —There are other ways 
of growing Roses than as standards or bushes in 
a plantation of several varieties set out side by 
side in formal rows; but in many gardens this is 
the only way in which Roses are planted. They 
are, however, far differently treated at Cherkley 
Court, Leatherhead, where there is a charming 
walk of them on a raised terrace overlooking 
Rannsore Common. This break of Roses is one 
of the prettiest features of this garden. They 
are planted on 3 feet of made soil, and not set 
out formally, but old and more recent varieties 
placed here and there without rigid lines and 
equal distances. Here I noticed the fine old 
white flower Mme. Hardy, a lovely fragrant 
Rose I should like to see more of in gardens. 
It is very free, and a batch of plants will scent 
the air for many yards around. The blush 
Provence, the old Cabbage, and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison all graced this walk of Roses, in 
which the plants are allowed to bloom in their 
own way. They are dwarfs, and supply endless 
clusters of fragrant flowers for the house.—E. 

Some useful Roses. —Under this head¬ 
ing I would include a few Roses which may not 
be very attractive from a florist’s standpoint, 
but which are, either from their season, habit, 
colour, or free flowering, useful in a garden. The 
old Malmaison was not very early this year, and 
although some of the blooms were malformed, 
sufficient were perfect to furnish a good supply. 
I have this on the end of a vinery, and get a 
plentiful cutting of early and late flowers. On 
another vinery is Ophirie, a Rose of very 
vigorous habit, and a nice button-hole flower. 
Given a mild autumn, it will furnish occasional 
flowers until very late in the season. I cannot 
quite rank among the admirers of Homere ; it 
is very pretty in the bud, but comparatively 
scentless, and a most erratic flower. I had two 
plants almost close together, the one a standard 
that always did well, the other on a wall, which 
produced during the time it was allowed to 
remain nothing but monstrosities. Reve d’Or 
has not much to recommend it to those who 
demand a perfect flower, but is a “cut-and- 
come-again ” variety, and seems to make itself 
at home in most situations. Catherine Bell is 
another useful sort, very free, and without 
exception about the sweetest Rose in cultivation. 
I saw some very large plants of old Coupe 
d’H6b£ in summer against a wall, and very 
beautiful they were. It looked as though some 
bushels of flowers might be taken from them. 
Another Rose belonging to this group, a good 
companion to Coupe d’Ht*b4, is Mme. Plantier, 
and Paul Verdier is good in the darker shaded. 
These hybrid Chinas are well adapted for walks 
also first-rate for arches, pillars, trellis-work, 
Ac.—E. 


1974.— Early Peaches tor market.— 
I have known Peaches sold retail in Covent- 
garden market at 40s. per dozen in the 
month of May, and it was nob considered an 
extravagant price for the time of year. The 
last time the Shah of Persia was in this country 
a friend of mine got 18s. per dozen—wholesale 

5 rice—for Peaches about the middle of June. 

he middle of November is the best time to 
start the trees, when, if all goes well, the fruit 
will be ripe by the third week in May.— 

J. C. C. 

- The price of 48s. per dozen would be the 

very highest obtained ; .10s. would be the more 
likely price for the very finest fruit. To obtain 
such fruit it will be necessary to begin forcing 
about the latter end of November, or not later 
than the first week in December. It would be 
necessary to grow such standard varieties as 
Grosee Mignonne, Bellegarde, or Royal George. 
The trees must be under the management of a 
gardener who thoroughly understands the cul¬ 
ture of Peaches. — J. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

1989. — Gas-lime in a kitchen garden, 

&C.—The term gas-lime is applied to two dis¬ 
tinct kinds of refuse lime from the gas-works. 
One of these has a very strong smell, is green in 
colour, and consists of sulphur in combination 
with lime. This kind 1 have never used, 
although I believe it is useful for killing grubs 
and insects, but it must be used very sparingly. 
The other kind of gas-lime is pure-white and 
free from smell. It really is carbonate of lime, 
containing only a little caustic lime. This last 
kind I have used very freely on a heavy clay-soil 
in my garden, laid on to a depth of J inches or 
4 inches all over the surface and then dug in 
with or without manure. If this kind of gas- 
lime is used the land may be planted or sown 
immediately afterwards without fear of injury 
to seeds or plants. Where this refuse white 
gas-lime can be obtained without payment, as in 
most caseB, I should advise anyone with heavy, 
clayey land to try the effect. It lightens the 
soil and adds an ingredient which must prove 
of lasting benefit, especially in land deficient in 
lime.— Experience. 


COS LETTUCES. 

In reply to “ J. R.” and “ S. F.,” these require 
good, well-tilled'soil to grow in, and if treated 
in exactly the same manner as the Cabbage Let¬ 
tuces they should do well, the only important 
difference in their treatment being that, as they 
do not naturally form a head so well as these, 
gardeners are in the habit of tying up the leaves 



Blood-red Winter Cos Lettuor. 


together, in order to blanch the inner ones. 
There are winter, spring, and summer varieties 
of Cos Lettuces. For forcing, and for early 
sowing in the open air, the preference is gener- 
ally given to the White Paris Cos, next to which 
come the Green Paris Cos and some of its recent 
varieties. For summer culture the same varieties 
may be employed, and also the Florence Cos or 
Magnum Bonum, the Giant Cos, and the Brown 
or Bath Cos. Lastly, for winter culture in the 
open air, the Green Winter Cos, the Royal 
Green, and the Blood-red Winter Cos (here 
figured), a very hardy kind indeed, are all re¬ 
liable kinds, and most commonly selected. 
There are now many so-called improved Cos 
Lettuces ; but if a good strain of any of the 
kinds here named is obtained, and good culture 
is given, satisfaction will be pretty sure to 
follow. 
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FERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMA GLORIOSA. 

Here is a magnificent Fern belonging to the 
Gold and Silver section of the family, yet it is 
not one of those which are densely clothed with 
farina, like some ; but its beauty lies chiefly in 
its finely-cut fronds and their exquisite shape. 
It may be grown in a hanging-basket, and sus¬ 
pended from the roof of a stove, or grown in a 
pot on the stage, and the specimen it then makes 
is superb. Now, I have said it may be grown 
in a stove, and I wish my readers to remember 
that a stove is not a greenhouse. Some of the in¬ 
structors of cultivators seem to use the term 
greenhouse quite indiscriminately, and I observe 
this Fern is said to make an effective ornament 
when grown in a hanging-basket in the green¬ 
house ; but in such a structure it will become 
small by degrees and beautifully leas. G. 
gloriosa is a variety of the Fern known as G. 
schizophylla, which latter plant could not be got 
to grow into a specimen of any size. The variety 
came into collections somewhat by way of 
chance, and it grows splendidly. The two speci¬ 
mens of it in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s gardens, 
grown by Mr. Bain, are really magnificent. The 
long fronds curve downwards, forming quite a 
bank of greenery. Another member of this 
Fern family fitted for growing in a similar 
manner is G. elegantissima, with finely-cut, 
beautifully-arching fronds. The main stems are 
all of a dark reddish-brown, which contrast ad¬ 
mirably with the intense deep-green of its 
numerous minute pinnules. They are two kinds 
which I strongly recommend to the attention of 
all persons desiring elegant plants for hanging- 
baskets in the stove, but avoid trying them in 
the greenhouse, or failure will be the result. 

J. J. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thexr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the exception of stick as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
lige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2206.— Peach culture.— Will someone please to give 
me a few plain hints on Peach culture outdoors?—R. 1. 

2207.— Calvary Clover.— Will anyone kindly inform 
me *8 to the habits and manner of treatment of this plant? 
—E M. 

2*208 —Spring bedding.— What would be the moet 
Bui table plan of Bpring bedding for beds round a oountry 
house ?-W.H. 

2*209.— Hyacinths for glass culture.— What are 
the beet twelve or twenty-four Hyacinths for culture in 
glasses ?—Doctor. 

2210 — Gladioli In pots.— What is the best time to 
plant the bulbs, and what are the twelve beet kinde for 
pot oulture ?—Doctor. 

2211.— Pampas Grass.— How am I to tell when this 
Grass is ripe for cutting, and what is the best way to dry 
it for keeping ?—J. J. F. 

2212.— Ampelopsls Veitchl.— When is the beet 
time to propagate this, and the best method of doing eo ? 
Cold frame only.— J. D. C. 

2213.—Llllum croceum.-I shall be glad of some 
information as to the time of planting, and some hints on 
the cultivation of this Lily?—W. A Hewlett. 

221 4.-Treatment of an India-rubber plant. 
—What is the moet effeotual way of preventing the leaves 
of an India-rubber-plant turning yellow ?—Anson. 

2215.— Winter flowers.— Are there any flowers 
besides Christmas Roses which will blossom out-of-doors in 
the winter, an I want some for cutting and have no green¬ 
house?^. H. 

2216.— Lobelia Queen Victoria.— Will it be safe 
to leave my plants of Lobelia Queen Victoria in the border 
all winter, or is it necessary to pot them up and put in a 
cold frame ?-W. B. G. 

2217.— Treatment ol Echeverlas — Should the 
offsets be taken and set separately when the plants are 
moved for the winter, or should they be left ou the parent 
plant till the spring H. B. 
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2818.- Very early Potatoes— I have a sheltered 
piece of ground sloping to the sooth, and I want to know 
how I oan best have early new Potatoes on it? What 
kind should 1 plant?— Geranium. 

2219. — Depth of soil for Roaea— Will someone 
tell me what is the least depth of soil in which to grow 
Roees, rock, looally known as tab, being only 1 foot 
below the surfsoe T— South Wales. 

2220 . —Tea-planta.—Are these comparatively hardy, 
and if so which is the hardiest kind? Oould they be 
grown In a oool greenhouse ? Any remarks on the culti¬ 
vation will greatly oblige?—J. 0. S. 

2221. —A tall Dracaena.— 1 have a tall, ugly Dracsna 
in a greenhouse. When is the best time to cut it down, 
and what is the beet way to strike the top, and the beet 
after-treatment of the old plant?—B. 

2222. — Iilllnm aaratum after flowering.— 
Will someone kindly give me advioe as to the management 
of a Lilium auratum after flowering that is now in an 
8 inch pot in a oool greenhouse?—F. J. 

2223. — Plante the north side of a hedge.— 
What plants (vegetables, fruit, or flowers) would grow in a 
border at the north side of a Beech-hedge, where there is 
very little sunshine reaches?— Geranium. 

2224. — Ooll boiler fora greenhouse.— My green¬ 
house is 15 feet by 10 feet. What sort of a boiler is a coil 
boiler? I don’t know it. What would be the proper alee 
and oost of one for the above ?—J. Adam, Carlisle. 

222&.— Lilies for outdoor culture —Will some¬ 
one kindly give me the names of six different kinds of 
Lilies for outdoor culture in heavy clay land, and state 
their treatment, and the best time of year to plant?— 
F. J. 

2226. — Treatment of a Loquat.—I have lately 
been given a small Loquat raised from seed. Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me how to treat it? Will It fruit in a 
small greenhouse facing south, but without heat?— 
Surest. 

2227. — Begonias in winter.—I have Borne Begonia- 

e mts growing In pots, not very large. Would they be 
tier plants for bedding out next year if kept going 
during winter, or should they be allowed to die down ?— 
Geranium. 

2228 —Asparagus-lied and plants from seed. 
—1 want to make an Asparagus-bed, and to raise the plants 
from seed. What is the best Urns and kind for planting 7 
How should the bed be prepared, and what aspect does it 
like ?— Gbranium. 

2229 — Plantain an empty room —I have a large, 
well-lighted, empty room. 1 know uothing of flowers, 
but 1 am fond of them, and I want an early supply fornext 
year, and. If possible, a continuous supply. What can I 
grow besides bulbs and Ferns ?— Doctor. 

2280.— Best early Pea.— Whioh is tbs best of and 
the earliest Pea to be sown for a small garden, south 
aspsot? I wish to know the height and when I should 
sow, and when they would in the ordinary way be fit for 
picking? I wish for a dwarf kind.— A. J. K. Park. 

2231.—Brier cuttings. — I planted some Brier 
cuttings last November. Some were budded, some died, 
and some are living, but were not fit to be budded during 
the season. Will the last lot do for budding next year, or 
must 1 discard them and plant fresh ones ?—A. Robert- 

2232 — Pink Mrs. Slnklns and Pansies —Will 
someone kindly tell me how to winter my cuttings of Mrs. 
Slnkins Pink ? Also bow I must treat some Pansies I have 
raised from seed sown in August? Will they oome through 
the winter safely if 1 plant them out in their flowering beds 
now ?— Anxious. 

2233.— Treatment of Malden hair Ferns.—I 
have been growing Maiden-hair Ferns in a gretnbouse 
heated with a flue all summer, and wish to know how to 
treat them in the coming winter? Would It be wise to let 
them rest through the winter, or oan I grow them on with 
a flue?— Fkrn Lovrr. 

2284.—Plants in a cold pit.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what plants, bulbs, &o., 1 oan grow in a oold pit 
covered with glazed sashes? Or I oan make a hot-bed, 
which will produce nioe perfumed flowers to bring into the 
house. I grew Tuberoses last summer, whioh have been 
a great suooess.—J. T. P. 

2285.— Soldanella alpina.— I have bad for several 
3 ears plants of Soldanella alplna, one potted and kept in 
a oold frame, the other planted out. Both are healthy, 
and make good growth every year; bat neither ever 
flowers. Will someone kindly suggest any treatment to 
promote flowering ?—0. E. T. 

2286.—Oloire de Dijon and Tea Roses gener¬ 
ally.—When is the best time and what is the best treat¬ 
ment for the propagation by cuttings ? Appliances oold 
frame only. I layered a oouple of Roses in the early sum¬ 
mer. Should the layers be separated from the parent tree 
now, later, or next spring ?—J. D. C. 

2237.—Taosonla-bads dropping off in a con¬ 
servatory. —I have a Taceonia in a conservatory whioh 
has had hundreds of blooms on it; but they have dropped 
off before they came quite out. Will someone kindly tell j 
me the probable cause and remedy? This is the third 
year they have done so.— Constant Reader. 

2288. — Growing Chrysanthemums. — Will 
someone kindly inform me, when growing Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, if three or four plants can be grown together in a 
9-inoh or 10-ioch pot, so as to produce a good bloom at the 
sop of eaoh branch springing from the base, and should 
the plants be only "stopped ” onoe, and when?— Novice. 

2239.— Iris Keempferi. — I have some plants of Iris 
Kampferi, whioh are now eaoh from 9 lnobes to 12 inches 
diameter at the ground, and leaves 2 feet 6 inches to3 feet 
6 inohes high. Will it be advisable, as they are rather 
crowding on eaoh other now, to take them up this autumn 
and divide them, or is it better to leave them alone ?— 
O. E. F. 

2240.— Auriculas in pots.— I have two dozen plants 
of Auriculas in 6-inob pots. I kept them in the greenhouse 
last season; but they had scarcely any flowers on them. 
This season I want to put them out in beds in the open, 
and I should be glad to know when is the beet time to do 
It? As they are very largc pl^nts, oan I pare them ?— 

“Wd by GOOgle 


2241.— Rose La France.— Will some ftose-grower 
oblige by informing me the cause the flowers of La France 
Rose grown by me nearly always being malformed ? The 
blossoms are nearly all round in shape, and not slightly 
pointed, as they ought to be. Is the cause in pruning too 
bard, or is there one kind of manure more suited to this 
R©»« than to others?—A. J. W. 

2?42.— Pegged down Roses, Ac- —Will someone tell 
me if the branches of Roses which are pegged down should 
remain so permanently, or should they be out back and new 
wood laid ? If so, should it be done now or in spring ? 
With a climbing Devoniensis against a wall, would it yield 
more bloom if each sboot was nipped book so as to induce 
It to throw out more growths ?— Susik. 

2243. — Wlreworxns in a kitchen garden.— 
Will someone kindly advise me how to destroy wireworms? 
My kitchen garden is infested with them. Last winter I 
had all the ground trenohed up, hoping to kill them, but 
without suooess, as all my summer orop of vegetables was 
spoilt by them. The boII is sandy and well manured. 
Close to the sea.— A Constant Subscriber. 

2244. — Root-pruning.— I have several young Apple 
and Pear-trees In my garden. The Apples bear fairly well, 
but the Pears do not. They have been planted five years. 
Is it too soon to root-prunc them ? An older Pear-tree 
which bad made vigorous growth I had lifted and root- 
pruned, but it died the next year. The locall • v is Suffolk; 
the ground in the garden is well manured.—II. 8. G. 

22 15.— Un fruitful Gooseberry-bushes.— I have 
about three dozen Gooseberry-bushes, varying in age from 
three years to fifteen years. This season from ail I have not 
obtained a quart of berries. The old trees, although dug 
round and manured, have not fruited for years; but all 
have made plenty of wood, and are now dense hushes. 
8hould be thankful for advioe as to treatment?—X. 

2245. — Gladioli splitting.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how to preventiny Gladioli bulbs from splitting up 
into several smaller bulbs ? This was their condition last 
year on my digging them up to store for the winter, 
and the result is that this year, although they were 
planted early in good soil, only one has flowered. My 
Tulips doubled themselves in the same way.— Yorkshire 

2247.— Anthurium Kalghtl.-I shall feel obliged 
if someone wUI give me Information about Anthurium 
Knightl ? I bought two plants of it at an auction sale, and 
had thought I should And a description of it in “ Williams’ 
Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” but oould not find it any¬ 
where. The leaf is like A. Soherzerianum, hut broader at 
the bottom, and more like the shape of a spear. What is 
(he flower like ?— Alfred Schumacher. 


2248 —Worms in Chinese-Primula pots — 

I have some Chinese Primulas in their flowering pots, and 
on turning out the soil to examine the roots, am muoh 
disappointed to find a lot of small mites or worms about 
one-eighth of an inch long and of a whitish colour. They 
seem similar to those found In old hot-bed manure, of 
whioh there is a good proportion in the oompostL How 
oan I destroy these miserable robbers, please ?— Worms. 

2249. — Tomatoes for a small greenhouse.—I 
have a small greenhouse, heated by a brick flue, in whioh 
I would like to grow a few Tomatoes; but not know¬ 
ing anything about them, would feel obliged if someone 
would give me all the necessary information—whether they 
aTe grown from seed or cutting, and the time to pot them 
in ; also the names of a few of the best croppers? I 
would like to grow them in pots or boxes, if possible.— 
R T. 

2250. —Cineraria-leaves curling up.— For the 
last two years I have bad the leaves of my Cinerarias ourl 
up, some only slightly, others to suoh an extent as to 
render the plants useless for decoration. They have been 
growing in a cold frame with plenty of air all the season, 
and were svrlnged overhead during the summer in the 
evening. The plants are free from fly, and in all other 
respects healthy. I should be much ooliged to anyone 
who would suggest a probable cause and remedy?— 
W. B. G. 

2251. - Keeping Gloxinia bulbs through the 
Winter.— Having a choice strain of Gloxinias I am anxious 
to keep them through the winter. I find that writers dis¬ 
agree as to the best manner of doing so, some recommend¬ 
ing them to be kept perfectly dry in their flowering-pots, 
others advising a little water to he given, or they go mealy. 
Which is the safer plan? Every bulb of three dozen that 
I bought in a dormant state died. I kept all my Begonias 
in their flowering-pots perfectly dry, and did nob lose one 
last winter.— G. Johnson. 


2252. — Plants, Ac.. In a cool greenhouse.—I 

have a small greenhouse (| span) about 9 feet by 8 feet, 
facing south west. The walls of a warehouse form the 
back and one side; all the rest is glass. Will someone 
kindly tell me what I oan grow in it? 1 have no means of 
heating it, expect by a small oil-stove. I want to grow 
Tomatoes in the summer, bub should like a few flowering 
plants as well. I should like to have a few plants to flower 
through the winter, if possible. Should I have staging all 
round, or make a border at the back and on one side ?— 
F. G. H., Wilts. 

2253. — Heating a greenhouse. — To "A. H., 

North Buoks.” Seeing your notes in Gardening recently, 
reply to a query, 1725, on heating a greenhouse, I felt I 
should very muoh like to know the dimensions of yourooil 
boiler and inside of fire-pisee for same, together with the 
heightof smoke stack, and what height above the fire-bars 
the exit for smoke is provided ? Any other detail with re- 
fetenoe to the coil and fire-place will very muoh oblige, as I 
propose building and heating a greenhouse in this way. 
I am well acquainted with the fitting-up of the pipes.— 
Q. H. W ,,West Brighton. 

2254. — Management of Vines — I went to live in a 
house with a vinery attached to it last February, and, 
knowing nothing about Vines, I oommenoed to take in 
Gardkning, and by following the instructions given therein 
by " J. C. 0.“ and others, I have had great suooess. Having 
now oleared off all the fruit, will “J. C. C. ” kindly say 
what I should to the border, It being an outside one, and 
only 4 feet wide? The vinery is twenty years old, and I 
am told the roots of the Ylnes have had nothing done to 
them for the last five or six yean—only what I gave them 
in summer, that being a top-dressing of stable-manure. I 
was thinking of giving the roots about two oart-loads of 
good sods and one oarMoad of butcher’s manure, mixed. 
WUI this do or not?—Z. B 


2255. —A Mossy lawn.—The Grass on my front lawn 
is weak, and is fast being killed by Mon. I think the 
cause is dampness, as the soil is good. 1 believe the proper 
remedy is to lay drain-pipes, but I wish to avoid this 
expense, and as the lawn is only 24 feet long by 8 feet wide 
I thought it possible to get over the difficulty by taking up 
the turf, removing about 2 inches of good soil, spreading 
about 2 inohes of small brick rubbish or ashes over the 
ground, and then returning the good soil, and in March to 
sow with Grass-seed suitable for a rather shady position 
facing east Will this plan answer, and is Grass-seed 
better than turf for the purpose ?—R. E. B 

2256 - Gardening for profit.— Will someone kindly 
advise me under the following circumstances ? A oountry 
builder and Joiner has been compelled to give up his occu¬ 
pation, and has acquired a cot tage with garden and 200 feet 
run of span-roofed glass-houses (heated), standing in a 
good position; also he has acquired a field of 3 acres, close 
to the garden, which has been used for grazing purpoaes. 
With this glass and land he has to make his future living. 
This small estate is situated in the extreme north-west of 
Lieoolnshire, and the nearest market is Hull. He hae 
grown Tomatoes and Grapes formerly as a hobby. His 
chief difficulty seems to he to select those fruits, Ac., whioh 
will pay best for growing. Any advioe as to selections 
and management will be most gratefully accepted?— 
a H. 0. 

2256. -Heating apparatus for greenhouses. 
What would be the most suitable apparatus for heating 
two greenhouses 18 feet by 8 feet and 10 feet by 6 feet 
6 inches respectively ? The former is a span-roofed house 
running north and south ; the latter a lean-to west and 
east. The south-weet corner of the latter Is parallel with, 
and about three feet from, north-east corner of the former, 
garden path between. Situation—near river Severn, in 
Gloucestershire. I have been recommended a small 
" Desideratum ” boiler for each house, hut I fancy it wo#d 
he more economical both as to fuel and time to have one 
boiler only. I want something which will go, say, from 
ten p.m. till seven a.m. without attention. Houses are 
constructed of wood, so a hot-water apparatus would he 
preferred.— Faorm. 

2257. — Plants for a verandah.— 1 have a verandah, 
facing west, with a glam roof, at the back 10 feet from tile 
floor to roof, in front 6 feet 6 Inches, 18 feet long, and 
6 feet wide. The front is open, but the glam roof is oovered 
with a creeper to form a protection from the sun, which is 
on the roof many hours in the summer. The position is 
very warm, as there is complete protection from the east 
and north. What can 1 grow on the wall of the house at 
the back of this verandah? The floor being formed with 
tiles, I must use tube, say 9 gallon casks cut in half, or very 
large pots, for the trees or plants. I have oovered the 
wall-space with trellis, as I hoped to grow Roses, but think, 
altbougn there is plenty of light and air, it is pomlble 
there will not be enough sun for them. If Roses will nos 
do what will ? Shall 1 try Camellias, and will they stand 
the winter in that position ?—R. E. B. 

2258. —Selection of Roses.— Among about 150 Rose- 

trees I hare planted in the last two years I find too great 
a preponderance of light-rose and light-orimson flowers, 
and wish to get some good vermilion-red kinds, of which 
the colour of Eog6ne Apperfe is the beet example I know, 
though this Rose is not of very good form. I have, there¬ 
fore, selected the following from among many others as 
seeming to he of the full rich rad I wish to get from a 
Rose-grower’s list, but descriptions of colours are so 
different and misleading that before sending for them I 
should be very muoh obliged if " J. C. 0.,” or 11 A. H.,” or 
others would favour me with their advice as to these kinds 
or any others of this oolour they may know, placing them 
in order of merit a9 to. first, oolour with good form, then 
flowering qualities? So many Roses seem to he crimson 
with a blue tint rather than carmine with orange tint in it, 
and I wish to avoid the first-named oolour, though the 
colour even of the same bush varies with the kind of year 
and time of year. I also wish to get a yellow Rote among 
the Teas as near to that superb Rose Mar6ofaal Niel in 
oolour—at least os may be, but perpetual in character? 
Does Mile. Henrietta de Beauveau, mentioned by ‘ P. U„” 
In Gardening, Oot. 10th, oome under this description? 
Selection as above stated: Qloire de Margottin, Oloire 
de Bourg la Reine, Glory of Cheehunt, Eolair, Brilliant, 
Benoit Comte, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Connaught, 
Fisher Holmes, Cbas. Lefebvre, Le Havre, A. K. Williams, 
Senateur Vaisse, Lord Fredk. Cavendish, Duchess of Bed¬ 
ford, Mrs. Harry Turner, Red Rover, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Maurioe Bernadin, Raoul Gnillard, Crimson Bedder, 
Rosieriste Jaoobs, La Rosiera, Chss. Darwin, Lord Baoon, 
Gipsy. The last five are ohosen for darker kinds.—T. X., 
Dorset. _ 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
/sre given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

2269.—Nelumbium BpecioBum (Hot - house).— 
Yes, this Is certainly an aquatic plant. The seeds should 
be sown in s temperature of about 75 degs. or 80 degs. in 
loam and leaf-mould.—J. J. 

2260. —'Thunbergia Harrlal (C. r.).—This Is the 
name of your flower. It is a robust grower, and I have 
little doubt hut it has been beautiful this autumn, the 
flowers being large, of a rich bluish-purple, soft-yellow iu 
the throat.—J. J. 

2261. —Packing trees for a sea voyage {C.J.R.). 
—The best time to send off the trees would be this autumn, 
when the leaves have fallen off. We should, however, 
advise you to get them packed by a nursery firm accus¬ 
tomed to that kind of work. 

2262. —Sulphate of ammonia (A. S. P.).—Sul¬ 
phate of ammonia is a white crystallised subetanoe, and 
may he used in a liquid form in solution—about 1 ounoe 
to 4 gallons of water—and he given to growing crops, or it 
may he sprinkled over the beds at the rate of 2 lb. to the 
square rod or peroh in spring. 

2263. —Potting Odontoglos8uma (B. IF.).—Yes. 
If they have not been already done do them at onoe, and 
keep them a trifle warmer for a week or two, and do not 
forget to maintain a moist atmosphere; but do not make 
aquatics of the plants. If they do not require repotting 
they may be top-dmnoA—M. JB. 
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2204. —Wintering plants (If. N.y — Throw the 
Coleuses away. Pot the Faoheiae in any ihed or cellar 
from which froet is just excluded, and keep them dry. 
Plunge the Roses in pots In ooal-ashee out-of-doors, and 
put the Pelargoniums inside the windows of a room or 
rooms from whioh frost is kept out during the winter. 

2265.—The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea) (Q. J.).—Yes, there are one or two varieties of 
this, thus V. p. magnifies and eximia, which have larger 
and brighter flowers than the typical form. It does not 
appreciate parting. The soil should consist of loam, peat, 
and oow-manure, made sandy, and they should not be 
dried off.-J. J. 

2286 — Onoldlum crlspurn (A. W. Lyon).- A very 
nioe variety of this Oncidfum. I am glad to hear you 
speak favourably of Hartley s Rough-plate Glass, because 
I have a small house with a similar roof, and I shall try 
Masdevallias in this. I may try some Odontogloesums in 
it, if the heat oan be kept up sufficiently high to exclude 
the frost.—M. B. 

2267. —Potting bulbs (B. G.y — Yes, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Tulips, and Narcissi may all be potted at the 
same time, but they may not all flower at one time, which 
is a great advantage, as thus the display is kept up for a 
longer period. After potting plaoe the pots on a ooal-ash 
bottom in the open air, and cover over 3 inches or 4 inches 
thiok with Coooa-nut-flbre. 

2268 . —Pentstomon gentlanoldes (G. ft. O.y— 
This is the oommon garden Pentstemon, bearing large 
panicles of purpllah-red flowers during the summer 
months. It flourishes freely in light sandy soils, and forms 
full, handsome bushes; but in wet, olayey soils it often 
perishes in winter. The florists’ varieties of Pentstemons 
are, perhaps, better adapted to stiff, cold soils than this. 

2269. —Statice br&88lo8Bfolla (ft. ft.).—This is one 
of the most beautiful species, bearing large-branched pani¬ 
cles of flowers of a creamy-white, whioh is admirably setoff 
by its large blue calvx. The Staoioee are popularly known 
as 8ea Lavenders. The pots should be well drained, and 
the soil used for them should be a mixture of peat and 
light sandy-loam. Water freely in the summer season.— 
J. J. 

2270. —Weedy garden (A. J. //.X—The only course 
to adopt is to prevent the weeds getting established by 
constant hoeing in spring Get a Dutch hoe, and use ft 
vigorously two or three times a week in fine weather all 
through spring and summer, whether you see weeds or 
not, and the ground will soon be less trouble to manage. 
Burn the weeds already cleared away and apply the ashes 
to the garden. 

2271. —New Zealand Flax (Phormlnm tenax) 
from seeds (G. O. M.y — Sow the seeds in weil-dralned 
pans of sandy loam and leaf-mould the end of Haroh or 
early In April. Cover each pan with a pane of glass, place 
In a warm house, and shade from the hot sun, and the soil 
should be kept moderately moist. The seeds ought then 
to germinate well. In the month of May the seeds may be 
sown in a oold frame. 

2272. — Propagation of Clematises (B.D.E.y— 
The hybrid forms of Clematis Jackmanl are propagated 
by grafting on roots of the common kinds early in spring 
before growth begins. Pieces of root will do, aud one good 
bod will be sufficient to each graft. Pot as soon as grafted, 
burying the union in the soil, and plunge in a gentle hot¬ 
bed. Keep close and shaded until the buds burst into 
growth, and then gradually inure to the air. 

2273. —Lanrustlnns In pots losing their 
leaves (L. T. L.y— The reason the plants have lost their 
leaves is probably because their roots were mutilated in 
lifting from the ground, or they remained too long exposed 
to the air before being potted. Water thoroughly when 
the soil is dry, but they will not want frequent watering 
until the pots get filled with roots. Frequent sprinklings 
overhead with a syringe will be oertainly useful. 

2274. —Weeds on gravel walks (ft. O. B.) —if 
refuse salt is properly applied in dry weather and in suffi¬ 
cient quantity it oertainly kills weeds and Moss on walks. 
Of oourse the effeot is not permanent—nothing is—but we 
have always found that an annual dressing, if the walks 
are well drained, is sufficient. The advertised "weed¬ 
killers ” are, no doubt, excellent also for the purpose in 
view, but, being poisonous, muoh care should be taken in 
their use. 

2275. —Large white Leeks (L. W. L.\— To obtain 
large white Leeks treat them as Celery-plants are treated 
—that is, sow a few seeds in a gentle hot-bed in the middle 
of March, prick off the seedlings as soon as large enough, 
and set out finally into trenohes when the plants are strong. 
The plants may be 1 foot apart in the trenches; earth up 
to blanoh as required. For ordinary use very good results 
may be obtained by sowing the seed in April in the open 
air and transplanting into the trenohes when the plants 
are large enough. 

2276. —Tree Selaginella (S. oeesla arborea) 
(C. M. L.y— Yes, this can be grown well on a pillar or wall 
in a moderately warm fernery or greenhouse. It also 
•uooeeds well when grown in a pot or deep pan and trained 
on a wire or light wooden trellis. It grows rapidly in 
moist, peaty solL and then it supplies plenty of excellent 
material for mixing with cut flowers. For training up tall 
stems of Tree-Ferns this Selaginella is a first-rate plant. 
It is easily propagated, every joint throwing out roots 
when kept moist or burled in soil. 

2277. —Leelia pomila mirabllls (G. Whithamy- 
This enquirer asks: " What is this plant 7 I have a pieoe 
which originated from a Belgian collection under this 
name, but have never flowered it. Does it not flower?” 
I have never seen this variety; but there is a figure of it 
in the volume for 1878 of “ La Belgique Horticole.” It 
appears to be a very large-flowered form, and seems to 
be a different thing from L. pumila. Yes, it does flower, 
and that, I think, pretty freely. You ought to manage 
this, and let the flower be seen by—M. B. 

2278. —Plants not true to name {Mrs. W. II. J ).— 
You should state distinctly that you want what you order 
and nothing else. You are not bound to aooept what is sent 
you, if it is not what you ordered, and you cannot be 
made to pay for it. If you have paid for it in advance you 
oan reoover the money, and in that case it would perhaps 
bees well to return the article and add the oost of postage 
to jour claim But if you i.* treated thus by ha advertiser 
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you should, both for the benefit of other readers, and for 
your own satisfaction, send us the name of the offender. 
It is not uncommon to substitute one plant for another 
out of stock; but respectable nurserymen take care that 
an equivalent is given. Even then, however, it is a 
vexatious practice. 

2279. — Culture of Statioe Holfordl (H. S. C.y \ 
—Cuttings will root readily In spring in sandy peat in a 
warm pit, or under a bell-glass in a warm greenhouse. 
When potted into single pots keep them close for a time 
until established, then move to an dry greenhouse, shifting 
on into larger pots when required. They will grow well in 
good peat or in equal parte of turfy loam and peat, adding 
some sand and crushed oharcoal to keep the soil open. 
Tbs plants require a good deal of water, therefore the pots 
must be well drained. Pick off the first blooms that show 
to ensure a fine head of bloom. 

2280. — Oattleya Walkerlana (W. K.y —This is 
the name of the flower sent, and not Oattleya nobilior, 
from which It differs in having the oolumn exposed, the 
side lobes of the lip being so small that but a portion of 
the oolumn at the base is covered ; whilst in C. nobilior 
they are large enough to quite enalose it throughout its 
entire length. But they are both peculiar in throwing up 
a slender shoot from its rhizome, which bears no leaf, but 
only the flower, which seems to be analogous to the Epl- 
dendrum Stamfordianum. This Orchid has been known for 
something like fifty years; but it has always appeared to 
be a somewhat difficult plant to manage.—M. B. 

2281. — Conservatory and greenhouse (M.y—A 
conservatory is generally understood to mean a glass-house 
near, or attached to, the dwelling-house, into whioh plants 
are brought when in flower, and in which they are preserved 
in good condition as long as possible. A greenhouse is the 
designation given to a glass structure generally heated and 
arranged especially for the good culture of plants intended 
for the embellishment of the conservatory when they are 
at their best. A oold greenhouse must of oourse be filled 
with plants that are nearly or quite hardy. If you read 
Gardkning regularly and attentively you will get from its 
pages all the information you require about greenhouse 
management, and also Chrysanthemums. 


BAMBB OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,*» Any communication* respecting plant* or fruit* 
tent to name should always accompany the parocl, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardsniha Illus- 
tratkd, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—ft. II. ft.—1, Blechnum occiden¬ 
tals ; 2, Abelia uniflora; 3, Looks like a Oystopteris, but 

it seems too strong. Is it a deciduous plant?- Q. A. ft. 

—Cannot name from such a specimen.- A Constant 

Reader.—I, Helenium autumnal*; 2, An Aster, but cannot 

name; 3, Aster Bessarabica.-ft. R .—Ac rides Savage- 

anum,- A. W. Lyon.— Oncidium crlspum.- T. J.— 

I, Oncidium Marehallianum; 2, Onoldlum barbatum; 

3, Onoldlum flexuosum ; 4, Oocidium orispum. 

- U. B. W. — 1, Adiantum amabile; 2, Adiantum 

fragrantiseimum. The name is quite oorrcct; but I 
have found the scent very slight; 3, Asplenium Belan- 
gerl; 4, Blech nm occidentals ; 5, Cyrlomium falcatum ; 

6, Onyohium lucidum.- W. K .—Cattleya Walkerlana. 

See note.- M. O. ft.—A form of Masdevallia Veitchi- 

ana; but certainly the very worst one we have seen. 
When it flowers at its right season it may, however, 

improve.- W X. W.— 1, Is a form of Dendrobiurasuper- 

biens. Yes, very little plants will flower; 2, Dendroblum 

formoeum giganteum.- T. J. K.—l, An excellent form of 

Vanda tricolor, very muoh resembling V. tricolor Warneri, 
and well deserving particular attention; 2, Warsoewiozella 
marginata; 3, Ionopets panioulata ; 4, Masdevallia poly- 

stiota.- Mrs. Phelips .—Cotoneaeter frig id a.- w. 

Jones-, -Lupinus polyphyllus.- W. J. Chandler .—Pterin 

longifolia- “Geranium ."—Impossible to name from a 

leafless so rap.- A. Robertson .—'The Tropieolum is T. 

speolosum (Flame-flower). Other specimen is Chelone 
Lyon 

Naming: fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under • 
take to mime four varieties at a time, ami these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any commu nication r espect ing plants or t ruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Qardrning Illustrated, 27, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— A. R. Goodlatte, Salem Lodge, 
Ireland. —Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander ; 2, Yorkshire 

Beauty; 3, Wellington; 4 and 5, Not leoognlsed.- 

ft. O. ft.—Apple: 16, Golden Knob. Pears: 13, Emile 
d'Heyst; 14, Hessle. Plum: 15, Reins Claude de Bavay. 

-ft. Waiker.— Apples: 1, Not recognised; 2, Royal 

Russet; 3, Wellington; 4, Cellini.-ft. ft. ft.—Plum 

Dnnmore.- Spes. —Apples: 1, Frenoh Crab; 2, Local 

sort not known ; 3, Cockle Pippin. Pear Vioar of Wink- 

field.- Mrs. Ennis Chambers .—Only one poor specimen 

of eaoh kind was sent, and, therefore, we oannot ldentifly 

them accurately. Please read notice at head of this.- 

W. Cole. —Pears: 1, Vioar of Winkfleld; 2, Duohesse 
d'AngoulCme; 8, Swan’s Egg; 4, Beurr£ Ranoe; 5, Crae- 

sane; 6, Beurr6 Hardy. Read notice at head of this.- 

Rob.— Pears : 1, Paasd Colmar; 2, Swan’s Egg; 3, Glou 

Moroeau;4, Beurr Diel.- White Lily.—Pear Louise 

Bonne of Jersey.-ft. Lindley .—Apple New Hawthorn- 

den. Pear Grosse Calebasse.-ft. H. Woodcock, Long 

Sutton .—Apple Lemon Pippin. - R. O. ft.—Pears: 

9, Not recognised; a poor local kind apparently; 
1U, Doyenne Musque; 11, Fondanted’Automne; 12, Brown 
Beurrd.- Thomas Lane.—Tomato King Humbert.- 

J. ft. C.—Pear Marie Louise. 


TO 00RRBSF0NDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer aueriee by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
took to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

New Green.— Consult the advertising oolumns of Gar- 

DrniNQ. - Surrey —The Cupressus Laweonlana may be 

safely transplanted at once.- Gresthorpe Greenhouse 

and Stove Plante,” by T. Baines. John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, London.- Good Crop .—By lifting the Pear-tree 


at onoe, or root-pruning it in the manner reoommended 

in Gardening, Oct. 10th, page 434.- J. Wilkin .—Pretty 

flowers of Cvolamens, but nothing remarkably. There are 
many better strains now in commerce. It is not unusual 

for them to flower in October.- E.xquirer .—Victoria 

Plum is probably the kind yon mean. Anyhow, you could 
not do better than plant a tree of ft, as it is a sure bearer, 

and very good both for oooking and dessert.- Mrs 

Gray and Dorothy .—Apply to Benjamin Edginglon, Ltd., 

London-bridge, S. E.-A.—Apply to Messrs. Wm. Panl A 

Sons, Waltham-cross, Herts.-Ir. Shrewsbury.—' 1 Vines 

and Vine Culture,” by A. F. Barron, poet free for 5s. 6d. 

from this office.- H. M. ft.—Do you mean Zonal or 

large-flowered Pelargoniums?- J. E .—Apply to Mr. 

T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London, N. 

- South Wales .—The turf will not require turning 

over, and it should be fit for use in the spring. 

_ J, L. Rretherton. —Give the lawn a dressing over 

with soot and wood-ashes.- A. R. A.—How have the 

“Geraniums” been treated? Please give particulars. 
They appear to have been suffering from overorowding. 

- J. Brown .—The flower-heads on early-sown pinerarias 

and Chinese Primulas must not be removed now.- An 

Old Subscriber.—" Dictionary of Gardening.” by George 
Nioholson, Royal Gardens, Kew. Published bv L. Upaotfc 

Gill, 170, Strand, London, W.O.- South Wales .—The 

Temple Chrysanthemum show will be open soon now. 
The exact date will no doubt be duly notified in the daily 

papers.- Camellia .—Could you not get a good gardener 

in your immediate locality to look at the plants ? It is a 
case that demands an inspection. The advertisement 
oharges for Gardening oan be obtained on application to 

the offioe here.- W. ft. Ord.— We fear nothing will be 

effectual in removing the “ brown-eoale ” from the Olean¬ 
der, except constant washing.- A. D. Dingall .—Pears 

received with thanks.- Old Hen .—Apply to Messrs. C, 

Toope A 8on, Stepney-square, London, E. The Fern-tiles 
answer well, and oan be procured through a seedsman. 



Intending Competitors arc reminded that en¬ 
tries dose, on SATURDA Y, OCTOBER 31st . 


BIBBS. 

1942.—Treatment of bees.—If “A 
Beginner ” will feed his bees up at onoe with 
syrup, made as directed by “C. G. V.,” No. 
1771, in Gardening for 2(>th September, until 
they have 25 lbs. of sealed stores, they will, no 
doubt, come safely through the winter, and may 
be built up into a strong stock next spring, as 
they have a good young queen at their head. 
Take care they are well packed for the winter 
and kept dry. It is possible that when the two 
swarms were united, after removing tho old 
queen, there was some fighting, and the young 
with the last were killed ; but this would not 
have happened in the hands of an expert bee- 
i keeper. If so, the bees would rear a fresh 
queen, which you are lucky to get fertilised so 
late in the season. I advise “ A Beginner ” to 
buy a good manual on bee-keeping, if he has not 
got one, and to study it this winter. No advice 
given in a letter through a paper will be as 
useful to him.—A Cheshire Bee-keeper. 


riOOD BULBS.—12 named Hyacinths for pots 

w or gloves, 2s. 6d.; mixed Hyacinths, for potting or bed¬ 
ding, 1«. 3d. dosen, 8 *. 1<*0; early scarier Duo Tulips, 6d. 
dozen, Ss. 6d. 100; mixed Tulips, 2s. 6d.; Narcissus poetictu, 
la. 6d.; double white, 3s ; Muaart oriental!* (white), 3s. fid,; 
Telemonus plenus (the large double Daffodil), 3s. fid.; mixed 
Narcissus, including choioe double and single varieties, 2s Gd.; 
Media sihirioa and Snowdrops, 2s.: mixed Groom, Is. All per 
100.—MAYO, Bulb Merohant, Hl gh-at, Aston, Birmingham. 

G FECIAL CHEAP OFFER of Standard, Bush, 
W and Pyramid Fruit-treea.—Apples. Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each ; 10a. per dozen ; 
75s. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, moat of them 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application —THOMAS EVES, the Nur- 
seri es, Grav esend.__ __ 

PANSIES.—Plants from my Gold and Silver 
I Medals Collection, 6s. per doz.. to include 6 now varieties, 
1891 cuttings, 3s. per doz., such as have been advertised. 
Choioest seedling Fancy Pansies, Is. 6d. per doz. Carnations 
Pride of Penshurst, Derwent Beauty, Gloire de Nancy. Red- 
braes, 4, 2s. 6d. Choicest exhibition Carnations, 6a, 9s. per 
d oz —A- B AI LEY, Jon., Pansy Grower, Sunderlan d,_ 

PLANTS.—All Is. per doz., free : Trimardean 
-L Pansies, Giant Pansies, Odier Pansies. Blotched Pansies, 
Alpine Auriculas, Iberia oorrsefolU.—FOX, Florist , Ba nbury. 

OH nnn BEAUTIFUL Hardy Bedding 

AlUjULMJ PLANTS.-Tufted Panties, Daisies, Saxi¬ 
frage, Sweet Williams, Polyanthus, Gaums, etc. 

7H nnn CARNATIONS, Unbloomed Seed- 

I V/fV/UU Hogs, 25, Is. 3d. 50,o:0 Maiden-hair Ferns, 8, 




; 50 fronds, Is. 3d. 


6 BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS, Is. 3d. ; Cupressus, 

Junipers, Veronicas, Retinosporas, eto. 50 beautiful 
flowering and evergreen shrubs, 5s.; 25,2s. 9d. Golden Elden, 
Flowering Currant*, Cupressus, Junipers, Bush Honeysuckles, 
Laurels, etc.____ 

TTAVING MORE CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

II than we can pot on, will send 25, for Is. 3d. 50 Sweet 
William, Is. 3d.; 50 Genm, Is. 3d.; 100 Red Daisies, 2s.; 25 
Polyanthus, Is. 3d.; ti Golden Elders, Is. 12 named Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. 3d. 

Pin non primulas and CINERARIAS, 

WV) yjyjyj 12 Is. 3d.; 4 Anita Sieboldi, Is. M. Amateur's 
Garden Guide, 7d., free. 

TURNER, Thatto -tafttb, St. Helens. 
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FRUIT. 

THE PLANTING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
The beat season for performing this important 
work ia now olose at band, for, although mild, 
wet weather keeps the foliage still fresh and 
green, the growth ia getting well matured, 
and a few oold nights will bring the leaves 
down, and the work of planting may go on at 
once. But there is nothing gained by hurrying 
the trees into badly-prepared soil, and it is 
better to wait a few weeks than to rush over the 
work with the object of getting it completed by 
a fixed date. Supposing that you are going to 
plant on old pasture-land, which ia probably the 
best of all for fruit-trees, either have it trenched 
all over, burying the turf deep enough to 
ensure the Grass-roots rotting, or else mark 
out the sites where the trees are to be 
planted, and take out large holes 3 feet or 
4 feet in diameter, and after throwing out 
the soil two spits deep return the turf to the 
bottom, placing a little soil on it and spread¬ 
ing the roots of the trees out evenly and cover¬ 
ing with fine soil, filling up with the remainder, 
and treading quite firm, finishing off with a 
mulching of half-rotten manure over the roots, 
to keep out frost and for the nutriment to 
gradually wash down and help on a vigorous 
growth in spring. But if old trees have been 
grubbed out of the holes, it will be advisable to 
wheel away some of the soil from immediately 
under the roots, spreading it on the open 
quarters of the vegetable garden and bringing 
in an equal quantity of fresh turf and loam to 
place around the roots, for this contains 
all the elements the trees require, and of 
which the old soil has been exhausted. 
Now, some will no doubt say. What is the 
use of planting more fruit-trees when there 
has been such a slack sale for the fruit of those 
we have grown this year ? Doubtless many will 
be deterred by the low prioes for a time ; but, 
although there are some kinds that have been 
over-abundant and sold at an unprofitable rate, 
there are plenty of kinds that do pay well, and 
these are the ones to go in for. If we take 
Apples for an example we shall find that really 
good sorts are even this year paying well, 
although a few of the soft, perishable kinds have 
not done so. Any kind of large cooking Apple 
is even now realising a very fair price, and will 
Boon be worth even a high figure, while good 
dessert Apples have been ail through the 
season at a fair price, one at which growers 
could live, and anythin? like good samples of 
Cockle Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of 
the Pippins, or Ribetons, are worth a high price, 
and doubtless by the time the foreign barrels 
of Apples are in the home supplies will have 
decreased so much that they will sell readily. 
The fact being that we are far too much of a 
nation of hana-to-mouth growers, and there is 
room for thousands of acres of late-keeping 
Apples being planted, and the fruit stored for 
at least three months before it is used or sold. 
We have a good deal to learn yet before we have 
exhausted the fruit-growing question, and I, for 
one, have taken a few lessons from tie past 
seasons, and ctp of thelbhingk hi V t.o n the 


planting season now at hand will be, for this 
year at least, to plant Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Damsons that are the latest of their respec¬ 
tive kinds, as we want to lengthen out our home¬ 
grown supplies of fruit, as well as increase them, 
to make them profitable. J. G., Hants. 


STORING APPLES AND PEARS. 

This is an important operation as regards the 
winter supply, and anyone having a good crop 
of late sorts should pay as much attention to 
the storing of them as they have done during 
the earlier part of the season to growing them ; 
and any fruit that is really fit to gather may be 
easily distinguished from those that require 
leaving longer on the trees by parting readily 
from the footstalk when lifted gently with the 
hand. After the succession of gales we have 
had, the fruit that is left on will probably be all 
sound and fit for storing. The great point of 
attention needed is to get the footstalk to part 
from the tree with the fruit, for if pulled off the 
fruit will probably rot, and another point is to 
handle the fruit very softly, laying it gently into 
baskets or bags, and then laying out on the 
shelves of the store so that no bruises are 
formed on the fruit. I do not think it is at all 
necessary to store in single layers, for I think 
the fruit keepB even better when stored three or 
four layers deep, and an excessively dry place 
is not necessary, as the fruit is more liable to 
shrivel and lose its juice and rich flavour if 
kept too dry than it is to rot from a moderate 
degree of moisture in the atmosphere. Of course, 
any kind of drip should be kept out, and if the 
fruit is at all damp when gathered it is safest 
to lay it out in single layers before putting it 
together, but after that the less it is moved the 
be & ter. Any deoayed fruit can generally be de¬ 
tected and picked out without disturbingthe 
whole store. J. G. H. 


2226.— Treatment of the Loquat.— 

When I tell you that the Loquat succeeds in 
Devonshire in unheated glass cases placed 
against a sheltered south wall you will under¬ 
stand something of the cultural conditions it 
requires. I may, however, also tell you that it is 
not a suitable plant for a small house unless you 
are prepared to devote a good deal of the wall- 
space to it, and grow nothing in front of it 
that will exclude light and air. If you cannot 
do this you had better grow it on in a pot, 
giving the plant an annual shift of 3 inohes 
until it gets into a pot 16 inohes in diameter. 
The foliage of a perfectly healthy plant ia quite 
handsome.—J. C. G. 

2206. —Peach culture. —The chief items in 
Peach culture are to keep the trees free from in¬ 
sects and the young shoots thin in summer. If 
these two things are well carried out there will 
be plenty of fruit if the season is favourable. 
The trees should be planted in good loamy soil, 
of a calcareous nature if possible, or lime in 
some shape may be added. The disbudding 
should begin as early as the weather will per¬ 
mit, and should be continued until each indi¬ 
vidual shoot has room enough for its full develop¬ 
ment, taking care, of course, that the young 
wood is equally distributed all over the tree, so 
that there may not at any time be faulty or 
weak plaoes in the tree. There is no better way 


of keeping down insects than using Tobacco- 
powder freely early in the season, following up 
later on with soap-suds or soft-soap ana 
water, at the rate of 2 oz. of soap to a gallon 
of water syringed over the trees. Early in 
the season, or as soon as the wood-buds can be 
distinguished from the blossom-buds, the winter 
pruning should be done, and this should be mainly 
directed to the thinning out of weakly shoots 
and shortening back of unripe points. After 
the trees have been dressed over with the knife 
wash all the branches with a solution of Gishurst 
Compound, 3 oz. to the gallon, and then tie or 
nail on the wood, keeping the bottom of the 
trees well filled up ana the centre fairly open 
until the wall is all covered. As soon as the 
blossoms begin to expand cover with nets or 
evergreen branches. If Peach-trees in the open 
air are kept thin of wood and free from insects 
our climate will grow good Peaches. Since the 
number of glass-houses has increased so rapidly 
Peach-cultnre on walls has in many gardens not 
received proper attention.—E. H. 

2244.— Root-pruning. —This is supposed 
to be the cure for every case of unfruitralness. 
As the Apples bear fairly well and the Pears do 
not, perhaps it may be owing to the greater 
liability of the Pear-blossoms to be injured or 
destroyed by frosts. Did the Pear-trees 
produce blossoms freely ? If the trees produce 
blossoms root-pruning will do no good; but if 
they are too vigorous, and produce few or no 
blossoms, dig and trench round the trees at the 
distance of about 3 feet from the holes, and out 
through all the roots beyond the 3 feet. Fill 
the trench up with soil that is not too rich. 
Digging an old-established tree quite out of the 
ground and pruning its roots is not the right 
way to root-prune.—J. D. E. 

- Lifting old trees is always attended with some risk, 

and must be carried out with great care, saving as many 
roots as possible. But voung trees only live years planted 
may have their roote lifted now and brought nearer the 
surface with advantage, and without risk of Injury.— 

2245— Unfruitful Gooseberry-bushes. 
—Gooseberry-bushes are often made unfruitful 
by severe pruning—i.e., by cutting baok too 
much of the young wood. On strong, rich soil 
there should be very little shortening of the 
young wood, but the shoots should be thinned 
sufficiently to let in the air and sunshine. If 
you want heavy crops of Gooseberries thin out 
the young wood, but do not shorten it.—E. H. 

2254.— Management of Vines.— The 
first thing to be done is to rake off any of the 
loose, dry refuse left from the manure laid on in 
the summer, and then gently prick over the 
surface of the border with a fork about 2 inches 
deep. The surface-dressing may then be laid on. 
I cannot say if two cartloads of sods will be too 
much, because I do not know the length of the 
border. I may, however, say that in any one year 
the depth of materials laid on Bhould not exceed 
3 inches, and that should not be oftener than 
onoe in two years. If the soil composing the 
sods is a loamy character I advise you to dispense 
with the butchers’manure, and substitute crushed 
bones instead. Half-a-peck of crushed bones to 
every 3-feet length of border will be enough, and 
they should be sprinkled on the surface before 
the soil is put on. If the sods are not more than 
3 inches thick I would not cut or break them to 
pieces, but lay them on the Grass aide downwards, 
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all over the border, and afterwarda get a little 
fine soil to fill up the crevices between. I am 
glad to hear of your success. Have the Vines 
carefully pruned about the end of November, 
and do not let the temperature by fire-heat 
exceed 45 degs. all the winter.—J. C. 0. 

2149. — Planting a Strawberry-bed. 

—If fruit is required for next year “Francis ” 
must, without further delay, get the plants in. 
Last year I made fresh beds with success as 
follows : Well trenoh and manure the soil. In 
doing this do not bring the bottom soil to the 
top. Let it be done so that the manure is well 
mingled. Put the soil in the same position as 
before; it cannot be too well pulverised. This 
done, level and roll, or tread it down firmly, 
Now for the planting. Let there be 2 feet6 inches 
apart between the rows and 2 feet from plant 
to plant. Make the holes with a small spade ; 
make sure that the roots of the plants inserted 
are well spread out. Press the soil down firmly 
with the foot until the crown is just above the 
soil, keeping it firm till the plants are established, 
and if your plants are strong and well-rooted you 
may expect some good fruit next season. I have 
planted as late as the last week in November, 
but I advise “ Francis ” to plant at once. The 
sorts I find best for all purposes are Sir Joseph 
Paxton and President. “ Noble ” is a very early 
kind, and is a splendid cropper, but its flavour 
is not, by any means, to be compared with the 
others.—F. W. R. 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The genera! oolleotion of Chrysanthemums will soon be 
at their best, and in order to keep them in that condition 
a* long as possible very great care will be necessary. 
High feeding does, I think, make the blossoms more 
susceptible to injury from damp; therefore, as soon as 
th e flowers begin to expand, reduce the strength of the 
stimulant given, and by the time the blossoms are 
half open discontinue it altogether. Keep the atmosphere 
of the house genially dry and buoyant by tire-heat iu damp 
or foggy weather. The Chrysanthemum being a hardy 
plant, many persons think the plants cannot have too 
much air; but though the Chrysanthemum-house should 
be ventilated, there should be no sudden inrush of oold 
air to create a draught, as the petals of the flowers will 
soon fade and wither under suoh treatment. Fuchsias 
and Petunias are now pretty well over. Move the Fuchsias 
to a cool-house to oomplete the ripening. Afterwards they 
will do very well under the stages, but should never be 
permitted to get quite dusbdry, though very little water 
will be required. Petunias of good varieties should be cut 
down and kept through the winter on a shelf near the 
glass, and not overwatered. It is always a good plan to 
strike a few cuttings of each variety towards the end of 
the summer, and then the old plauts which have exhausted 
themselves by flowering in the conservatory may be 
thrown sway, as young plants winter muoh better, and it 
is never desirable to be orowded up with a lot of rough 
untidy-looking, old stock plants when young stuff is so 
muoh easier to deal with. One of the moat striking plants 
in the conservatory at this, or, in fact, at anv season, is a 
large, bold mass, planted in the border, of the variegated 
form of the Great Seed Grass (Arundo Douax variegata). 
This would be a very useful plant for the unheated con¬ 
servatory. Camellias whioh have reoeived a little warmth 
during the season of growth will soon be opening their 
blossoms. These make grand wall plants for a lofty house 
where the light falls in a subdued form. They may be 
rather slow at starting, but once get them growing right 
and they willI oover a lofty wall in a few years, and the 
dark-green foliage forms a charming background even in 
summer, when not in blossom, and in winter, when 
oovered with buds and blossoms, they are very effective 
JVw the time being, as pot plants. Camellias are not the 
fashion; they are stiff and formal, and not suited to th e 
present astnetio taste; but as large specimens in the 
borders of lofty houses, or to oover back walls where the 
light is obscure, they are valuable. Bouvaidlas whioh 
have been grown oool during summer will keep in per¬ 
fection a long time in a warm oonservatory, if helped 
occasionally with a weak stimulant This is a most 
accommodating olass of plants; they are not particular as 
to a degree or two of beat when the roots are healthy, and 
the drainage of the plants is iu good ooudltion. Brunsvigia 
Josephine Is a very striking, bulbous-rooted plant whioh 
may be had in flower at this season. The proper treat¬ 
ment is to starve it by drought after the growth is made till 
the flower-spikes appear, and then feed well till the red 
blossoms unfold. Show and fanoy Pelargoniums should 
be placed in a light position near the glass. Get the early 
plants into their flowering-pots without delay. Pot firmly 
“d^ter carefully till new roots are formed in 
the fresh soil. 

Stove. 

Scarcely anything In the way of foliage and blossom oan 
rival a fairly representative collection of etove plants at 
tbis season. With the soarlet Passion-flower (P. prinoens) 
dangling from the roof and Euphorbia jaoquiniaflora 
oovering the wall at back In every position where light 
enough to ripen the wood can be had, there will be no 
lack of bright oolour. Then, again, to still further increase 
° , w * mf, 1 et Ur * e heads of bracts are rapidly 
extending themselves at the top of the growths of the 
Poinsettlas. I think the white variety is useful for a 
ohange of oolour. Both should be well supplied with 
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liquid-manure during the time the beads of braots are 
forming. Gesneras are very effective, both in compara¬ 
tively small pots—about 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter, with one well-developed plant in each—and also 
in broad masses in 12 inch or even larger pans. These 
soaley, bulbous-rooted plants of the zebrina and cinna- 
barina type are valuable for the amateur’s stove where 
there is not room for large, tall specimens. They are not 
difficult to grow, and will sucoeed better in a small, close, 
shady house or pit than in a larger structure. After the 
flowers fade water should be gradually withheld till the 
growth ripens and dies down, and the pots and pans con¬ 
taining the bulbs should be kept dry till February, the 
bulbs to be then shaken out and started In light sandy 
soli In a oiose, warm plaoe, shaded at all times from bright 
sun. There will probably be still a few blossoms at the 
ends of the shoots of some of the Allamandas ; but, for 
the most part, the season of these is over, and less will be 
required, so as to get the wood well ripened. Gardenias 
whioh have had their growth well ripened will respond at 
onoe to heat, and will soon push out flower-buds. Must 
be kept moist at the roots now, and a little weak stimu¬ 
lant will be beneficial. Centradeniafloribunda is rather a 
pretty, neat-habited plant for winter decoration, especially 
for growing in 5-inoh or 0-inoh pots. I have occasionally 
used It as a table plant. It is easily propagated and 
grown. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

I am obliged to “Mr. J. Davies’’ for his interesting and 
valuable note respecting ventilation within the smoke 
radius fGARDRNiNO, Oct. 17th, page 443). I have seen the 
same idea worked out by having an underground 
drain, 6 inohea in diameter, with an inlet outside, whioh 
oould be oovered with canvas when neoessary, and 
an outlet in the house. The ventilation is a most 
important matter. We want to keep out the blaoks 
ana fogs and yet maintain a circulation Inside. A 
very small outlet at the top of the house, which might 
be defended with canvas, would be sufficient for the escape 
of the vitiated atmosphere. Canterbury Bells potted up 
now will flower earlier in this house than if outeide. There 
are several very pretty Campanulas whioh are very desir¬ 
able to possess in a oool-house. 0. garganica, for instance, 
and C. fragilis are both very effeoUve in pots. I believe 
lovers of Ferns might safely Indulge in a small cate of 
Filmy Ferns in a shady corner. A trial might be made 
with Todea superba, Todea pellucida, Trlchomanes 
radioans, and Hymenopbyllum demissum. These will be 
found quite hardy with a covering over the frame to pre¬ 
vent too great fluctuation in very severe weather. 

Window [Gardening. 

See that Heathe now in blossom do not suffer for want 
of water. Avoid giving driblets on the surface. If any 
plant* require water at all enough should be given to wet 
all the roots, and the best and strongest roots are generally 
at the bottom near the drainage, if the latter is clear and 
free. Whenever the soil in the pot in whioh any plant is 
growing seems too retentive of moisture, evidenoe of its 
unheolthlnew will soou be seen iu the pot getting green 
outside. When this happens at this season turn the plant 
out carefully and substitute a new pot of the same size. 
This will often give relief to the roots in the over-saturated 
mass of soil, and will give time for them to recover tone, 
if In the future the water-pot is used with more judgment. 
Cyclamens and Primulas now coming into bloom will 
require careful watering. In potting Cyclamens the bulbe 
should be kept well up abo\ e the soil, so that the leaves and 
flower-stems may stand clear of the soil. Cinerarias had 
better be kept in the window of a oool room. Calceolarias 
will do better in the shade, say on the north side of the 
house. Fuchsias and old plants of “Geraniums” which 
have hard ripe wood may t>e packed away in the cellar. 
They will be ail right if the froet does not reach them. 
The oheerful green of the Myrtle foliage is very pleasant 
to look upon at all seasons, and the fragranoe emitted 
from the foliage when touched is pleasant also. All that 
Myrtles require in winter is just a little protection from 
the very sharpest frosts. They may be wintered in any 
room without fire-heat. For yean 1 kept a oolleotion of 
Mvrtles safely in a stable : the roots were kept dry during 
oold weather. To have Myrtles blossom freely they must 
be turned outeide in the summer to get the wood ripened. 
Small Oranges make pretty room plants, and are easily 
managed. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Now that the beds and bordero are being filled with spring 
flowers it may not be out of plaoe to discuss the various 
arrangements whioh may be made without inourring an 
unreasonable outlay. First with regard to shrubs. A 
Cupreesus, Thuja, or Retinospora, may often be used with 
effeot to give elevation, and the same plants, if moved with 
care, will do year after year for quite a number of yean, 
moving them when the spring flowers are pest their best 
to the reserve garden, and bringing them baok again in 
the autumn. For a circular bed on either Grass or gravel 
the following arrangement has a good effect, and is very 
eoonomical: Centre of dwarf yellow Wallflowen, next a 
band of blue Forget-me-nots, 2 feet wide, with a double 
row of white Daisies outside. A good deal oan, of ooune, 
be done with ootnmon bulbs, suoh as CroouB, Snowdrops, 
SoiilM, Daffodils, &o. ; but bulbs, if all have to be pur¬ 
chased, will run Into a good deal of money. It is not atall 
difficult to lay out more than a sovereign upon a very 
moderate-sized bed. The wealthy may do this without 
feeling it; bat those of only moderate means may, I think, 
get a better return for their money. Another oheap bed 
may be had as follows: Fill centre with white Clarkia, 
one of the hardiest of annuals for autumn sowing; round 
this run a band of pink Saponaria oalabrica. Another 
pretty bed may have a centre of pink Silene oompacta, 
surrounded by a broad band of Limnanlhes Douglaei. 
All the above are oheap, and if raised at home need not 
oost more than the price of the seeds, which would be 
a mere trifle. Continue to plant evergreen shrubs. Pre¬ 
pare beds for Rose*. Plant Pansies, Violas, Tulips, and 
Lilies. Chrysanthemums growing against walls should be 
sheltered if froet oomes. The plauts are more than usually 
vigorous this year. Gardens are still bright with Autumn 
Oroouses, Miohaelmas Daisies, Tritomas, Rudb eokias , 
Sedum speotablie, &o. 

Fruit Garden. 

If heavy rains continue Strawberries in pots will be 
better laid on their side*; at least, for a time. This will 
have a ripening effeot upon the orowns after the deluge of I 


rain we have had; at least, in the Eastern countie*. 
Where there are plenty of spare frames the pots will be 
better plunged under cover, either in coal-ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, receiving all the air poesible, even to the taking 
off the lights when mild, and only oovering during froet 
or to shelter from heavy rains. Make new borders for 
Figs, paying special attention to drainage. The best soil 
for Figs Is a sandy or calcareous loam, opened up with 
charred refuse, wood-ashes, and old plaster. With a com¬ 
post of this kind on a well-drained site there will be no 
gross wood, and, consequently, always plenty of Figs after 
the first two years. Tne Brown Turkey is the best Fig for 
outside culture. It is not necessary to think of covering 
Figs up just yet; but where uncovered the trees have 
often suffered a good deal, and, In some oases, the trees 
have been killed to the ground. It is not muoh trouble to 
preteat with mate or straw, or even a covering of evergreen 
branches, or dry Braoken will suffloe. Proceed with the 
lifting of fruit-trees where they are making too much wood, 
or are too deeply buried in the soil. Much mischief has 
been done by deep planting; more, in fact, than is ever 
likely to be put right, as very often a tree too deeply 
buried gets yellow and sickly, and some cause other than 
the true one is assigned for it. Young Vines under glass 
ready for bearing next year, if at all inclined to be gross, 
should oontinue to have a little fire-heat to harden the 
wood. Pioes swelling up tbeir fruit will require heat and 
moisture from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night, with a corre¬ 
sponding rise during day ; but euooessions should be kept 
quiet for the present. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Finish earthing up Celery when dry. In very damp 
soils sifted ashes are valuable for blanoning Celery. The 
produoe where ashes are used comes out very crisp and 
sweet, and free from blemishes of all kinds. A sharp eye 
must be kept now upon Cauliflowers turning in to afford 
shelter in the event of a sudden frost. A leaf broken or 
tied over the heart will suffloe if the frost is not very 
sharp; but it is nearly time to take effective means for 
saving Cauliflowers from injury should a sudden ohange 
take place in the weather. Nothing beats a deep, oold 
pit, where the plants, or, at least, all those showing hearts, 
can be laid in rather thlokly. Failing the pit, lay the 
plants in thiokly in a dry, warm border, where mats or dry 
Bracken can be used wben required. A good supply of 
Lettuces and Endives should now be under oover. 
If there is a spare frame sow a little of Lamb’s Lettuoe to 
draw young; it will come in useful. Mustard and Cress 
must be sown now in the warm greeuhouse as required. 
To obtain a constant supply sow twioe a week in one or 
more boxes, according to the demand that is likely to 
arise. Radishes may still be hsd in any quantity from the 
open ground, and if a frame was sown a month or so ago, 
and the frost is kept from them, there will be plenty of 
Radishes the greater part of the winter. I always find 
the Turnip varieties best for these late sowings. They are 
better flavoured and more appreciated. Keep Tomatoes 
which have been gathered from the outside plants, and 
whioh are still unripe iu a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
This will not fall to bring up the oolour and ripen them 
thoroughly. E. Hobday 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Finish planting bulbe as soon as possible; the earlier 
these bright and useful subjects are got in the ground the 
mere roots will they have formed by flowering time, and 
the blossoms will consequently be fluer, while the bulbe 
themselves will do vastly better In after years. Hyacinths 
will frequently oome in useful the second year for dotting 
or grouping here and there along the front of the mixed 
borders ana in other odd situations; but for the principal 
beds fresh bulbs should be purchased annually. Remem¬ 
ber that the single Hyacinths do the best, as a rule, as 
well as producing a better display ; also that a mixture or 
contrast of a few decided colours has usually a better 
effeot than a number of different shades huddled together 
anyhow. Soilla sibirioa makes a lovely edging for small 
beds, window-boxes, and so forth, and it may also be grown 
in pots or pans of any light soil for room deooration with 
the best results. Do not forget to plant a number of Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, eta, here aod there round the edges of 
the lawn, or in any Grassy nook, as they never look so 
well as wnen growing in the turf, and even a few Hyacinths 
may be employed In the same way with good effect under 
certain circumstances. The Winter Aoonite has a pretty 
effect planted rather thickly in Grass, and is valuable as 
being the earliest of all to open in the spring; but this 
pretty plant does not like being disturbed, and often does 
not do much good for the first year or two. The late or 
florist’s Tulips again are very beautiful—much more so. In 
my opinion, than any of the early kinds—and, as they do 
well in town gardens, might be muoh more generally 
planted with benefit. Lillee of all kinds must be planted 
without delay; it is uselees to leave them till the spring. 
The Old White or Madonna Lily (L. oandidum) is by no 
means a bad town plant (for one thing it likes soot more 
than any other plant I could mention), and the Orange, 
Tiger, and Martagon Lilies, as well as the forms of L. 
speoiosum, will grow and flower anywhere. Inside window- 
plants must have muoh less water now, though all of an 
evergreen nature ought never to be allowed to get very 
dry, and yet Pelargoniums of all kinds require less water 
during the dull season than any other evergreen subject. 
Spare no pains to keep the foliage of all room-plants as 
free from dust as possible. Gloxinias that have done 
blooming in the greenhouse should be plaoed on a sunny 
shelf and gndnly dried off ; but do not expose them to a 
very low temperature. Tuberous Begonias, too, will soon 
be going to rest, and must have less and lees water until 
the stems die down. B. C. R. 


THU COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from October 
31s* to November 7th. 

Potted more bulbs of various kinds for flowering after 
Christmas. Moved those pot ted some weeks ago to the 
greenhouse, whenoe they will be plaoed into heat and 
pushed on at onoe into bloom. Roman Hyaoinths potted 
early are just throwing up their white spikes. Repotted 
Laohenalias. Several store pota that were filled last year 
thiokly with small bnlbr* requ're more room. The bulbe 
have, in tome Instanoee, grown half an inofa or more; 
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bab they separate easily, each one with Its little tuft of 
roote, so that I do not think this repotting as late as this 
has any bad effeot upon the growth. At any rate, this is not 
the first time I have divided and repotted after growth 
ha* began, and I never saw any ill effects from it, as it did 
not interfere with the flowering of the bulbs in any way. 
A good specimen of Eurya latifolia variegaia is very 
attractive now. It has large, handsome variegated foliage, 
and as it is nearly hardy is an excellent plant for the 
Unheated house. Finished potting roots of Spirwa 
japonica. Removed the leaves from Peaches in a late house. 
They are all fit to drop ; in fact, some have been removed 
a week ago. I always like to clear away the foliage as 
Boon as the leaves will detach easily. I do not think when 
they set so loosely that any more good work will be done 
by them, and their removal lets in more light and sun¬ 
shine to harden and brown the young wood. Finished 
taking up Dahlias and Gladioli. I lost a lot of the latter 
last winter through leaving them in a building into which 
frost penetrated. It will not do to be oaught napping 
like ihat a second time, so, after the bulbs have been dried 
and cleaned, they will be oarefully stored away where frost 
cannot reach them. Finished laying down Rrocooli. 
Cauliflowers have been secured, some in a cold pit, and 
others only just Bhowing small white hearts have been 
laid in thickly in a dry border, where some dry Fern can 
be placed over them. This dry Bracken is invaluable for 
protecting purposes; it is eo light, and yet at the same 
time forms so valuable a sheltering material. In many 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES (ASTERS). 

Tiie.se may be said to wind up the great season 
of hardy flowers, for when their display is over 
it is only sundry little things that appear till the 
spring flowers come again. I may be reminded 
that there is the Chrysanthemum, but this at 
best is an uncertain outdoor flower, and now we 
get such good results from other methods of 
growing it that I look upon it almost as wasting 
time and valuable space to plant quantities in 
the open ground with a view of, perhaps, enjoying 
a little of their beauty. This applies to gardens 
generally, not to those who have a special object 
in view. For example, a few days ago I saw an 
enormous border of Chrysanthemums, few of 
which would reach perfection, and they could 
not be helped or encouraged. I could not help 
thinking what a pity it was that that border was 
not tilled with Michaelmas Daisies. It would 



country districts it can be bad for the cutting, and if 
cut in summer and dried it becomes toughened, and does 
not fall to pieces so soon as if left to ripen on the ground. 
Plunged Strawberries in pots in cold frames in ashes 
and Cocoa-nut-fibre. Unfortunately, there are not spare 
frames enough to hold all, bo the remainder will have 
to bo sucktd, the pots to be covered with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and in the event of a long severe frost coming on 
straw hurdles will be reared up on each bide to shelter. I 
think my plants suffered lost year from a lack of shelter 
during the long winter. Made up the first bed for forcing 
Asparagus. I generally calculate for a bed to last at a 
temperature of 85 degs. for a month, and by that time its 
work will be done, and if the heat declines no harm will 
ensue. The tops were cut off from the Asparagus which 
comeB first in order for foroing a fortnight ago. It is very 
rare for me to foroe an old established bed. The plants 
for forcing are grown specially, and are never cut from 
till the forced grass Is out. I find such roots come away 
very quickly, and produce a large quantity of good grass. 
Went through the Mushroom-house, outting the produoe, 
and testing the beds generally. As regards condition, some 
which appeared dry were watered with liquid-manure. 
Cleared away the leaves from the Seakale plantation ready 
for forcing. 


Our readers will kindly remember that toe are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden seems, especially of, 
a picturesque character. [ A 


then have been a glorious picture, such as no 
other hardy garden flower could produce planted 
in variety and to the same extent. An illustration 
of a very pretty Michaelmas Daisy appeared in 
Gardening of October 3rd (page 421), and in the 
article upon these flowers some of the heat of the 
several hundred known kinds were enumerated, 
and a hint was given as to the best means of grow¬ 
ing them ; and it is upon this that I wish to enlarge, 
and suggest how we may make in our gardens a 
floral picture that will defy wind and rain and 
gladden ns during the lovely days of autumn 
till such time as the garden becomes less enjoy¬ 
able, when the weather is cold and wet. I have 
recentlyvisited a garden where theso Michaelmas 
Daisies are grown, if not by the acre, certainly 
the enormous breadths in different parts would 
approach that area. In this garden there are a 
lot of newly-planted shrubberies, and, the things 
being all placed at a distance to allow of their 
free growth and perfeot development, the ground 
between for the past 2 or 3 years has been, and 
for several years to come will be, planted 
entirely with Michaelmas Daisies. No words 
can describe the effect they produce, but the 


lesson plainly to be read is for those having 
similar shrub plantations to go and do likewise. 

Soil iB not a matter for consideration, because 
in this case, where success is so marked, the soil 
is of the very worst description. A great deal is 
pure clay, and none of it is good. My own 
Michaelmas Daisies are growing under exactly 
opposite conditions of soil—in one which is poor 
and very light—yet they give good results. Here 
is the secret of much success. About every 
second year lift them, divide, and replant upon 
the same ground, if need be, hut in that case dig 
it first and add fresh food. In many gardens even 
now whatMichaelmasDaiBiesthereare are linger¬ 
ing in half-Btarved clumps at the hack of some 
mixed border. These back-of-the-border plants 
often get sadly neglected, and in consequence 
have no chance to reveal their charmB. If there 
are no shrubberies plant a border or bed of them 
alone, and the return will sure to he great. Let 
each be in a hold mass or group, and then it will 
tell its own story in a most delightful way, and 
these Starworts will be found as important for 
the autumn as the Rose and Carnation are for the 
summer. The flowers in ourgarden ought at least 
to be seasonable, and each season should have its 
marked floral feature. When we go into the garden 
inautumn we should expect toaeeautumn flowers 
—that is, those whose time to bloom is in autumn. 
A garden of tender flowers cannot enter into 
comparison with it, because such things are 
then but lingering on, awaiting the frost 
which shall necessitate their removal, and leave 
beds and borders brown and bare, perhaps, for 
weeks before the Starworts have ceased to 
flower. It may he said that, as they do not 
begin to flower till autumn, their flowerless sum¬ 
mer aspect would be a weak point in the garden. 
But put them where such would not be apparent. 
Someone conceived the notion that the 

Flower-garden must he in one place, and 
this notion has been so copied that we see 
pretty lawns cut up in order to make the assem¬ 
blage of beds constituting such a garden. All 
this is wrong, as we want to take our plants to 
the places where they will thrive. A beautiful 
group made up of two kinds of Michaelmas 
Daisies had been a charming feature in the 
flower-garden in the early autumn months. One 
of the kinds was that which formed the subject 
of the illustration previously referred to. It is 
very stiff, dense, and erect in growth, with one 
not exceeding 18 inches in height. Another 
most lovely kind, named elegans, a variety of 
cordifolius, with small, pale-mauve flowers, 
grows about a yard in height, and, though com¬ 
paratively self-supporting, has a free, branching, 
and most graceful habit These were mixed in 
planting, and the effect was quite unique ; the 
grace of the one eased the rigidity of the other, 
and the association was perfect. It was worth 
while waiting to the end of the season to enjoy 
so pretty a picture for several weeks. There 
are many who see most of their gardens in the 
late summer and autumn months, and in such 
gardens these flowers might he the leading fea¬ 
ture ; but, beyond that, all who can should 
grow them in gardens great and small, even in 
the modest but often pretty cottage garden, and 
then flowers will be plentiful to admire and to 
cut, for not the least of their merits is that 
they look as well when cut (see annexed illus¬ 
tration) aa they do upon the plants, and last a 
long time. A. H. 


2166.— Creepers on a south-west wall, 

&C.—If the soil is inclined to be heavy Roses 
would succeed well, and would more quickly 
cover the space than anything else, but a com¬ 
promise might be made with Roses and ever¬ 
green climbers, the former to cover the higher 
parts of the wall and the climbers the lower, as 
Roses by themselves have a nasty habit of 
getting bare at the base, and the evergreen 
climbing plants would avert this. The border, 
3 feet wide, would be very suitable for many 
kinds of low-growing perennials, which would 
require but little after-attention, excepting 
an annual forking over of the border and the 
adding of some fresh compost and a little manure 
now and again. For the Roses, evergreen 
climbers ana the herbaceous plants too, the 
soil in the borders should be trenched 2 feet 
deep, some manure added if the soil be poor— 
in fact, a little if it is not so will he an advantage 
to the future growth of the subjects planted. In 
trenching the ground the subsoil, if of a rank, 
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placing it with some of the good surface 
material from the lower part of the lawn.— 

B. C. R. 

2215. — Winter flowers. — There are 
several shrubs, such as the Laurustinus and 
Chimonanthus fragrans, which flower in winter. 
The naked-flowered Jasmine also may often be 
had in good condition in winter. Violets when 
grown for the purpose, especially the hardy 
Russian varieties, may be had in blossom the 
greater part of the winter in warm, sheltered 
positions in the open air. Anemone coronaria is 
a winter-flowering plant of great value, and may 
easily be raised from seeds sown in March. If 
sown thinly the seedlings will bloom the next 
winter. Sternbergia lutea will often flower till 
quite late in the season. Wallflowers in mild 
seasons often begin flowering shortly after 
Christmas.—E. H. 

2208. — Spring bedding. — For filling 
formal beds in a geometric pattern there is 
nothing superior to Tufted Pansies and Violas 
with red and white Daisies, and autumn-sown 
annuals, such as white Clarkia, blue Forget-me- 
nots, yellow Wallflowers, pink Silenes, and red 


tenacious nature, should be left at the bottom, 
simply breaking it up to admit of a quick 
percolation of the water from heavy or con¬ 
tinuous rains. During the summer, if the 
weather is dry, abundance of water ought to 
be given to the plants. It is surprising what 
a quantity of moisture the bricks in a wall 
absorb, especially if they be new. If the foliage 
has a thorough drenching overhead in the even¬ 
ing after a hot day during the summer the 
growth will be more rapid. Such overhead 
waterings freshen up the leaves wonderfully and 
make the wall cool for the night, which is a 
capital preventive to the spread of insect pests, 
which are so troublesome to Roses in a growing 
state and to evergreen climbers alike. The best 
Roses for this aspect are Gloire de Dijon, which 
cannot be omitted from a collection, however 
small, on account of its free growth in any 
aspect and profusion in flowering. Celine 
Forestier is a pale-yellow, fast-growing variety 
well suited for wall covering. Aim6e Vibert, 
pure-white, is a continuous summer-flowering 
Rose, always appreciated. This variety is 
practically evergreen. What is known as the 
Seven Sisters or Cluster Rose is worthy a place 
also ; the delicate blush on the small, 
compact blooms, which are produced in 
enormous quantities, warrants its in¬ 
clusion. Homtsre, again, is good for a 
wall; the delicate shade of pink in the >Av 
flowers renders this a favourite Rose, '5^1 
especially in the bud state. The Old 
China, or Bengal, with its myriads of . ^ 
brightly-coloured blossoms, cannot well 
be dispensed with where bright colours 
are appreciated. If still more variety 
is required, Cheshunt Hybrid is good— 
bright-red; Devoniensis, blush-white; 
not to say anything of the numerous 
sorts belonging to the Tea-scented class. 
Evergreen creepers there are in abun¬ 
dance that will succeed on a south¬ 
west wall. Garry a elliptica, with its 
long, catkin-like blossoms, which open 
in November, is one of the best; Escal- 
lonia macrantha, with its glossy green 
leaves and rosy-red flowers, produced in 
quantity a greater part of the year, ^ 

should not be omitted by any means ; v. 

neither should Ceanothus divaricatus, A 

C. azureus, and C. Gloire de Versailles, -'>/( 

if extra quick growth is wanted. Loni- 
cera aureo reticulata, with its long, 
rambling shoots of golden-yellow, is "5*/T 

nice, and especially so when clothed 
with its sweetly-scented racemes of 
blossom. For very low growth Coto- 'V 

neaster microphylla is appreciated, with A 'gj 
its densely-covered, small, round, white _ 
flowers, to be afterwards succeeded vVS 

with brightly-coloured red berries. 

Then there are the freely-flowering 
Jasmines, always appreciated, and for 
the most part of the year they are ever- 
green. Cotoneaster Simonsi, if kept ^ 

spurred in at the front, retains its 
leaves all the winter, and with the 
addition of the golden variegated 
Euonymus japonicua variegatus, and E. j. a. 
variegatus, a representative collection of wall- 
plants is assured. None of the following 
kinds of herbaceous plants grow more than a 
yard high, neither should they for a border of 
this kind. Lychnis viscaria fl.-pL, Stenactis 
speciosa, Helenium pumilum, H. autumnale, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, Dianthus chinensis 
hybrida, Alyssum saxatile compactum, Anemone 
fulgens, A. apennina, Anneria Cephalotes, 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus, Aubrietia Camp- 
belli, Campanula pulla, C. turbinata, Doronicum 
austriacum, Epimedium alpinum, Erigeron 
aurantiacus, Gentiana acaulis, Geum coccineum 
fl.-pi., Iberis gibraltarica, Phlox amo?na in varie¬ 
ties, Iceland Poppies, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Spirea japonica, Trollius ehropaius, Veronica 
proBtrata, \ . spicata. The above are all of easy 
growth and embrace spring, summer, and 


Golden Bamboo (Bambusa aurei). 


Saponarias. Bulbs there must be in every 
country garden, as a matter of course, but I 
think they may be disposed of in a better 
manner than by planting them in beds. Bulbs, 
when in flower, require shelter from the cold 
March winds, and in several gardens I am 
acquainted with, where the bulbs are planted 
under the trees in sheltered nooks about the 
lawn and shrubbery, the effect is so much better 
that I should recommend those who have not 
tried this plan to do so. Bulbs in beds, from the 
frequent disturbance they are subjected to, are 
often disappointing, but when planted in tufts 
in sheltered Grassy glades where it is not neces¬ 
sary to use the mowing-machine or scythe very 
early in the season the effect will be permanent. 
The same rule may with advantage be adopted 
with the Primrose family. Find or create a 
shady bank and fill it with Primroses of all 
sorts and shades of colour. In town gardens 
bulbs may be used in the beds, because there is 
not the same scope for embellishment as there is 
in the country.—E. H. 

2223.— Plants for the north side of a 
hedge. —A cool north border is generally 
useful in summer for growing Lettuces, 
Radishes, &c., upon. Black Currants will grow 
well on the north side of|a fence, so will Red 


Currants and Gooseberries, but they will not be 
quite so sweet as if grown in the sunshine ; but 
for cooking purposes this may not matter so 
much. Among flowers there are many things 
that will do in the shade if the soil is in good 
condition. Violas and Pansies, Primroses of all 
kinds, Christmas Roses, Pinks, Herbaceous 
Phloxes, Forget-me-nots, Spiraeas of sorts, Lily 
of the Valley, and Canterbury Bells.—E. H. 

2216—Lobelia Queen Victoria.— There is always 
some risk in leaving this Lobelia out all winter, though 
in mild seasons it may not take any harm. 1 lost the 
greater part of my stock some years ago through trusting 
them out, and the place was sheltered too. Better lift 
and pot or plaoe in boxes, and keep in the greenhouse.— 

2232.—Pink Mrs. Slnklns and Pansies —Both 
of these are perfeotly hardy, and require no protection in 
winter; but if the Mrs. Sinkins Pink cuttings have not 
rooted they will be better kept und er gloss till roots are 
formed.—E. H. 

2167.— Failure of crops.— The soil must 
be rather a curious mixture, but no doubt the 
sawdust-manure is to blame for the insects ; it 
is nasty, unwholesome stuff. You must give the 
ground a good dressing of fresh lime, letting it 
lie on the surface for some weeks, and then digging 
it in. This will kill them if anything will, and 
if some soot could be applied it would do good 
too. The best cure for wireworms is gas-lime, 
and if the ground is infested with them also I 
should advise you to substitute this for the 
common lime, putting it on at once, letting it lie 
for two or three months, then work it in ; but it 
must not be allowed to come near any growing 
thing, and nothing must be planted on the 
ground for three or four months.—B. C. R. 

TRBB8 & BHRUB9. 

GOLDEN BAMBOO (BAMBUSA AUREA). 
This is a very hardy and graceful Chinese 
species, forming elegant tnfts (see illustration) 
with its slender, much-branched stems, which 
attain a height of from 6& feet to 10 feet, and 
are of a light-green colour when young, chang¬ 
ing into a yellowish hue, and finally becoming of 
a straw-yellow when fully grown. The leaves 
are lance-shaped and light-green in colour. This 
is one of t hose hardy species that may be planted 
with confidence in the southern and mild districts 
of this country. The effect of well-grown tufts 
of this Bamboo is very striking indeed, and all 
that is needed to enjoy them is to plant well in 
in the first place in good soil in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion. G. 

2212.— Ampelopsis Veltchi.— These are 
generally grown and propagated in heat in the 
nurseries, but they will do as well in a frame till 
the young shoots are several inches long, and 
then take them off and insert them in pots of 
sandy peat, and, if possible, plunge in gentle 
bottom-heat. This variety is more difficult to 
propagate than the old form, which roots freely 
either from cuttings of the old wood in autumn or 
the young shoots under a handlight in summer. 
If bottom-heat cannot be had plunge the pots of 
cuttings in Cocoa-fibre in a close frame.—E. H. 

1961.— Crinum Moorei not flower¬ 
ing.— I find this a very easy plant to grow. I 
have at present a pot with three bulbs in, and 
from each bulb spring two Btems about 5 feet 
high, having about 12 or 13 flowers on each. It 
is very beautiful and well worth caring for. It 
flowers yearly, but I never had six stems on at 
one time before. It has the soil taken out of the 
top of the pot every spring and some well- 
rotted turf and manure, well decayed, put in, 
and beyond being very carefully and plentifully 
watered it gets no more care. I may state that 
it is grown in a sunny window where there is 
often no fire in the room in winter.— Mrs. L., 
North Berwick. 

Pansies dying off. — Regarding 

“K. E. F.’s (Richmond)” remarks on this in 
Gardening, Oct. 17th, page 449, I sincerely 
trust the matter will be continued further, as it 
is of vital importance. Old Mr. John Dobbie, 
of Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, for some 
years hawi the idea that insects in the soil were 
the cause of Pansies dying off in hot weather; 
but this he found was entirely wrong, and he 
disproved it by growing his plants as a test in 
large pots, and on their dying investigating the 
contents of the pots, and his conclusion was that 
it was a disease qian inherent character to which 
Pansies were subjected.—Mien. 
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house that is to be kept the warmest if there 
is to be any difference in tne temperature main¬ 
tained. If there is a suitable position for the 
boiler you oan heat both houses separately 
direct from it.—J. C. C. 

2250.— Cineraria leaveB curling up — 
This id caused by mildew upon the underside h 
of the leaves. They are naturally covered with 
a downy substance underneath, and the mildew 
is not readily discerned by the naked eye, but 
it is easy to see it with a magnifying-glass. The 
best remedy is to lay the plants on their sides 
and blow flowers of sulphur well in amongst the 
parasites with a sulphur-distributor.—J. D. E. 

2222 .— Lilium auratum after flowei 
ing. —When the flowers pass away the planls 
should not be watered too freely. Enough only 
should be given to keep the roots moderately 
moist. Sooner or later the leaves become yellow , 
and at any time after this the plants may ba 
repotted, and should either be kept in the 

S eenhouse or, what is better, the pots should 
plunged over the rims in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and they may be kept in a cold frame until some 
growth has been made, when they may be 
returned to the greenhouse to flower.—J. D. E. 

2240.— Auriculas in pots.— There are 
two distinct sections of Auriculas—viz., alpine 
and show Auriculas. Both sections may be 
cultivated in pots, but these should not be so 
large as G inches in diameter. Over-potting would 
bo most likely the reason there are scarcely any 
flowers upon them; pots 4 inches and 4^ inches in 
diameter are quite large enough for flowering 
plants. Show Auriculas will not do to plant 
out-of-doors, but most of the alpines succeed 
very well in beds, borders, or in good positions in 
the rock garden. It will be much better to 
keep the plants in frames during the winter and 
plant them out in the early spring before the 
trusses show up.—J. D. E. 

2210.— Gladioli in pots.— All the Gladioli 
may be grown in pots, but the early-flowering 
varieties are the most useful. The white variety 
of Colvillei (The Bride) is very useful for potting 
now to flower next Easter-time. Place seven 
bulbs in a 5 inch pot and cover with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a cool-house for a month or six weeks 
until the roots are formed. Afterwards move 
to greenhouse. Varieties of G. ramosus and 
Gandavensis are suitable for growing in pots. 
They will not bear strong heat. I have always 
had them do well when plunged in a bed of 
leaves in a pit till some progress has been made, 
and then taken to an intermediate house to get 
them into blossom. Afterwards they can be taken 
to the conservatory. Strong bulbs of Gladioli 
force so well, if not pushed too fast, that I am 
surprised more is not done with them.—E. H. 

2214.— Treatment of an India rubber- 
plant. -Do not let the plant get pot-bound, as 
in that condition sooner or later the plant suffers 
for want of water, and the large leaves, re¬ 
quiring a good deal of support when pinched in 
the supplies, turn colour and fall. On the other 
hand, over-potting, especially at the approach 
of winter, is quite as bad, if not worse, as there 
is a danger of the rootB being injured by too 
much water making the soil sour and unwhole¬ 
some. Give steady, regular treatment, repotting 
when necessary as the days lengthen in spring, 
keeping the leaves free from dust by the use of 
the sponge.—E. H. 

2227.—Begonia* In winter. — If the Begonias 
belong to the tube roue-rooted section they oannot be kept 
growing all the season, and it would not be wise to do so 
if they could. They will break away all the stronger for a 
rest.—E. H._ 

2257.— Plants for a verandah.— I see 

no reason why Roses should not do to cover the 
back wall of your verandah. If they get plenty 
of light they will make good growth in such a 
position. Such Tea-scented varieties as Mme. 
Lambard, Marie Van Hoatte, Boule d’Or, 
Safrano, and Letty Coles are very suitable for 
your purpose. Boxes would do better than 
tubs, as they can be made to give more root- 
space, although actually occupying less room on 
the floor. They may be 1 foot wide, 2 feet deep, 
and any length you like, according to the space 
available.—J. C. C. 

Nurserymen’s art. —We have received a plate of 
Tuberous Begonias from M. Benary which is uglier than 
the rounds of beef and other sign* of civilisation one sees 


It is one of those capricious plants that, not¬ 
withstanding every possible care, one cannot 
invariably make sure of success with. When 
one docs succeed with it, howover, the display 
made by its showy blossoms amply repays one 
for occasional failures. It is au admirable 
flower for cutting purposes, lasting from a week 
to ten days in water, and I once saw a striking 
tiara made of the single blossoms mounted. 
C. D. marginata is the best of several varieties 
now in cultivation. In this form the ground 
colour is white, bordered with red, and the spot 
is black. B. 


MZOGR PLANTS 


GLORY PEA OR LOBSTER-CLAW OF 
AUSTRALIA (CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI). 
This is one of the brightest of leguminous 
plants, and when well grown is most striking. 
Though long grown in this country, it is seldom 
seen in perfection. It produces seeds freely, 
and they grow readily, but the seedlings must 
not be afterwards disturbed. All the finest 
specimens I have known have been grown from 
the seedling state in a border in a greenhouse, 
in which they have never afterwards been moved 
in any way, and, thus treated, I have known a 
single plant in the course of a season to produce 
over 150 spikes of bloom, each spike being 
furnished with from three to six flowers. It 
thrives best where it has an unlimited root-run 
in a well drained border in a mixture of equal 
parts of rough-chopped loam, peat, and river- 
sand. It needs copious supplies of water while 
growing. The seeds should be sown in autumn 
where they are to remain, watering the plants 
carefully during tho winter to prevent damping 


2251. — Keeping Gloxinia bulba 
through the winter. —My experience last 
winter was that about half the bulbs which I 
kept dry in a pan of sandy earth went soft, but 
three or four which I left in their flowering-pots, 
and which now and then got accidentally 
wetted during the winter, did extremely well 
this summer. My Begonias, which were all 
taken out of their pots after they had died down 
and kept perfectly dry, have done very well ; 
indeed, several of these tuberous varieties are 


Flowers of Dampier’a Glory Pea (Clianthus Dampieri). Colour red, with a dark purple 
or black blotch. 


still yielding plenty of bloom. So long as the 
bulbs are kept quite dry I do not see that it 
matters whether they remain in their pots or are 
kept in paper bags ; but the latter plan is cer¬ 
tainly far more convenient.—A. G. Butler. 

2221.— A tall Dracaena.— The top of the 
Dractena will root very well in a moist bottom- 
heat early in spring, or, indeed, it will root now, 
if there is plenty of heat. After the top has 
been taken off the remainder of the stem may be 
cut again to single joints and planted just level 
with the surface in pots filled with sandy peat, 
and plunged in a hot-bed. Keep the old plant 
rather dry till it breaks from the bottom, then 
shake out and repot, or take off the cuttings and 
strike them in bottom-heat. When the old stool 
has been exhausted by the production of cuttings 
it may be thrown away.—E. H. 

2256 — Heating apparatus for green¬ 
houses. —You are quite right in objecting to 
have a separate boiler for each house. A small 
saddle-boiler set in brickwork will heat the two 
houses capitally. The fact that there is a path 
between the two houses makes no difference. 
The pipes can be carried in a chamber under the 
walk. The boiler should be placed near the 


off, to which they are peculiarly liable. It 
should also be protected round the collar or 
neck with cotton-wadding to keep off slugs, 
which are great enemies to this plant during its 
young Btagcs. It is also liable to be attacked 
by red-spider, but when it once gets a fair start 
in spring it pushes onward with great vigour, 
flowering and ripening seeds until late in the 
autumn, when it dies apparently from absolute 
exhaustion. I have never known it to flower 
a second year. In its 

Natural habitat it is said to grow and flower 
freely in dried-up creeks or watercourses in 
summer. I have tried to increase it by means 
of cuttings, but without success, and I have 
never yet succeeded in doing much good with 
it as a pot-plant. However carefully managed, 
it nearly always seems to damp off after being 
potted or transplanted. It does best in a border 
somewhat raised in a low, span-roofed house, 
trained upright towards the roof, and then led 
horizontally and exposed to the full rays of the 
sun. I have often thought that something good 
might be obtained by crossing the older and 
hardier Clianthus puniceiu with this, but never 
had an opportunity of/makLn&the exjpmment. 


cannot eee how a ifreater caricature of these beautiful 
plants could be iinagihed dr prddujea. 
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OROHIDS. 


MAXILLARIA HARRISONS. 

This Orchid is alio known by the name of 
Lycaste Harrisonim, and “Judy " mast under¬ 
stand that it rests when it has made np its 
bu-lb; but at no season of the year should it be 
kept quite dry, although its large bulbs would 
seem to indicate its ability to withstand a great 
deal of drying ; but I have found that too much 
of this affects the foliage injuriously. 1 am 
glad to be reminded of this plant, and there is 
only one fault attached to it—it is one of the 
oldest Orchids we have, having been introduced 
many years ago, and by some it is undeservedly 
neglected now. But I have noticed with plea¬ 
sure that many growers are again turning their 
attention to these old ana showy-flowered 
species. It sometimes produces two flowers on 
a spike, but, to my fancy, it gives larger blos¬ 
soms, and they look better, in its more normal 
condition of one flower upon each peduncle. 
The bulbs are large, four-siaed, bearing a large, 
thick, plaited leaf. The scape, or flower-stem, 
springs from the base of the bulb, and the flowers 
are large and fleshy, and they last long in per¬ 
fection, whether in a cut state or upon the 
plant. The sepals and petals are all of a 
creamy-white colour, the lip is reddish-purple. 
The flowers are usually produced in the spring 
months, and, indeed, they last through that 
season. Beside the typical form there are several 
varieties. Maxillaria Harmonise eburoea, which 
is in every way like the type, saving the 
flowers; but these are pure ivory-white, with 
a yellow throat streaked with reddish- 
purple and crimson, M. Harmonise citrina 
having the sepals and petals of a lemon- 
yellow, the lip white, streaked with mauve. 
There is also another white variety named 
alba, but the white flowers are tinged with 
green. It is an inferior form. Other good 
kinds are M. grandiflora, M. venusta, M. luteo- 
alba, and M. Turneri, the last-named being a 
very sweet-smelling kind. As to what theae plants 
should be potted in, I find they like good peat- 
fibre and Sphagnum Moss. The plants should 
be slightly elevated above the pot’s rim, and 
the pots must be well drained and the soil 
pressed down firmly. During the growing 
season they like an abundance of water, but my 
readers should bear in mind by this phrase I do 
not mean them to drown their plants nor to 
make aquatics of them. Some I have seen give 
their plants water daily, be they wet or dry. 
This is wrong, and not what I mean by an 
abundance of water. But keep them in a nioe 
moist condition, and the superabundance may 
be poured upon the stage and the floors. At 
this season their growths will be made up or 
finished, and therefore the water supply must 
be withheld in a great measure, only enough 
being required to keep the plants just moist 
and the bulbs and leaves green. If the plants 
are placed in a cool-house with the Odontoglos- 
sums this is all the resting these plants require. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CALANTHES. 

“My Calanthes have grown well under your 
directions, and they are now beginning to show 
their spikes. Will you now tell me how to treat 
them ?” Thus writes “Mr. Janson,” in answer to 
whom I may say that I would give them about 
two waterings more with weak liquid-manure, 
and then the water supply may be diminished, 
but do not by any means atop it altogether. I 
have known some people to do this when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow, but it is wrong to 
do so, because the flowers immediately follow 
the growth, and therefore to stop the water 
supply before the spikes have yielded up their 
full measure of beauty robs the cultivator of the 
only reason for growing them. Continue to 
afford the plants a frequent water supply, but 
do not give them such a great quantity, 
neither should there be any water spilt about 
the floor or upon the stages as when the bulbs 
were growing, for these have now attained to 
their full size or thereabouts. If the plants have 
been grown in a hanging position, I should re¬ 
move them and bring them down on to the 
front stage, giving them a light and airy situa¬ 
tion. By this means the flower-spikes oan be 
easily kept in an erect position, or thereabouts: 

but if these spikes- a '' 
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what pendulous habit then allow the plants to 
hang up near the roof glass. When they have 
been growing as when thus treated they nave a 
very beautiful and graceful effect; but, as 
these Orchids are frequently required for pur¬ 
poses of table decoration and for other 
purposes, the spikes should be trained 
up betimes, if so needed, in the way 
they should go, because the flowers then 
open in their proper position. Some small Ferns 
which have been grown in thumb-pots should be 
used for planting in the soil, and this will relieve 
them, for their want of leaves at the time of 
flowering is a great drawback to them. There 
is nothing else that can be done for them. When 
the flowers open they may be arranged with 
great effect amongst fine-foliated plants and 
Palms, the spikes standing out in strong relief. 
From the time the flowers are past no water 
should be given them ; but they should be set 
on one side and kept dry, the temperature being 
lower than they had been standing in, or they 
might be taken from the pots and have all the 
old soil shaken away, and thus the space for 
storage is much reduced. On the return of spring, 
upon the least sign of the eyes beginning to move 
into growth again, they should be potted in good 
fibrous loam and peat and some well-dried cow- 
manure, but be very careful as to watering 
them when first potted. Care in this respect is 
more necessary at the first potting than at any 
other period in the year. This, I trust, will answer 
“ Mr. Janson*s ” enquiry, and I hope to hear of 
many that are about to have a fine show of these 
flowers. A friend of mine I saw a short time 
since had erred somewhat in the potting of these 
plants, and I think, too, in giving them too 
much water, and I hope to see an improvement 
in their treatment in the time to come. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM PHAL^NOPSIS. 

I am asked by “ J. A. B.,” of Manchester, what 
the variety of this plant named by Mr. Sander 
Schrodcerianum is like ? This is a question I 
cannot answer satisfactorily, because I have 
neither seen Mr. Sander nor his plant since it 
has been introduced, so I know nothing of it, 
unless it is the variety of D. Phalcenopsis which 
flowered in the Baron Schroder’s collection some 
time back, and it was said to be a superb form ; 
but as I did not visit The Dell gardens until 
the flowers were past I missed seeing this 
beauty, and no doubt it is a very grand form 
of a glorious species, which in itself is still 
rare in cultivation. Dendrobium Phalamopsis 
was first introduced into this country some ten 
or eleven years ago, and it belongs to the section 
speciosie, of which D. bigibbum is perhaps the 
best known kind, but to which we may also add 
D. superbiens. D.Statterianum andD. VVilliamsi- 
anum are less familiar on account of their 
rarity. The plant in question is a native of the 
north coast of Australia, and is found stretching 
across the seas called Torres Straits into New 
Guinea, a country to which I look to for many 
fine new things in the way of Orchids ; but when 
one has to take, as it were, bis head in his hands, 
it deters collectors from penetrating into the 
country, or from making a careful search. The 
only fault I have to make against these New 
Guinea and North Australian plants is 
that they require a great deal of heat 
and sunshine, but I should imagine that, if 
those who are in possession of D. super- 
biens, D. Statterianum, and D. bigibbum 
have brought these plants well through the 
season that is now passed, we can have hopes 
that D. Phalrenopsis will utao thrive under a 
much cooler regimen and in a less bright and 
sunny atmosphere than has hitherto been con¬ 
sidered necessary. It grows much in the way 
of D. bigibbum, and produces nearly round 
stems from 1 foot to almost 2 feet in length. The 
leaves are produced near the top, and are some 
5 inches or more long, coriaceous in texture and 
deep-green. The spike or spikes are terminal 
or nearly so, being produced from the bases of 
the leaves near the top, and bear about ten 
flowers, but if the plants will produce more 
when better established I cannot say, the 
sepals and petals being about 3 inches across, 
These are magenta, purple, or mauve, with a 
broad white streak along the centre, lip with 
deep rosy-purple, veined with deep crimson, 
the apical portion passing into pale-purple. It 
lasts long in good condition, and it usually blooms 


in the spring months. “ J. A. B.” has doubt¬ 
less invested in some of this variety, called 
Schrodcerianum, and in all probability some will 
bloom in the beginning of the summer from the 
growths which are now imported, and I shall be 
glad to have a sight of one or two. They should 
be grown through the winter in a temperature of 
not less than 60 degs. and be kept fairly moist. 
Daring the summer season they require a great 
amount of sunshine. Indeed, I have succeeded 
with D. bigibbum the best when grown with 
Crotons ana without any shade, but then there 
must be a great amount of humidity in the air 
and a free circulation of it; but avoid cold cur¬ 
rents. Those having a tank for the growth of 
Nymphaeas will find the advantage, as by this 
means a constant good amount of moisture 
is maintained in the atmosphere; and at 
this season, when the plants will be ih 
full growth, the temperature should be main¬ 
tained at about 80 degs., and at night 70 degs. 
Many of my readers will think this is very 
high and to be an unbearable heat, and I must 
say it is not such a one as the lady portion of 
the devotees to Orchid-culture would enjoy, but 
it is necessary if these plants are to be culti¬ 
vated in a proper manner. For soil use good 
peat-fibre, mixed with a good portion of Sphag¬ 
num Moss, draining the pots or baskets 
thoroughly, and giving a large quantity of 
water ; but during the winter months much less 
will be necessary. Frequent sprinklings from 
the syringe also should be given, in order to 
keep away the attacks of red-spider and other 
insects, otherwise much harm will accrue. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2163. — Chrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing. —In the first place, “ R. T.” says they are 
from last year's cuttings. If they were not 
strong cuttings and nicely rooted by the end of 
February in a oool-house or frame, so as to get 
drawn and weakly, the fault was at the starting 
point; then the after treatment is of the utmost 
importance. After that time they should have 
been potted singly off, if they were not rooted 
in single pots, the soil consisting of good loam, 
leaf-mould, and a little old manure, with sand 
enough to keop the soil open, and still kept in a 
cool-house. By the end of April they should have 
been ready to move to larger pots—say, 7-inch 
ones—and using soil a little richer. By this I 
mean the manure must not be too old; also 
add a little bone-dust to the soil. They then 
must be removed to the cold frames, with plenty 
of air in the daytime. About the middle of May 
remove the frames altogether, and by the middle 
of June they will be ready to pot into their 
flowering-pots, 10-inch ; good rich soil will now 
be necessary, standing the pots on a good firm 
bed of ashes or on a plank to keep out the 
worms. If “ R. T.” has treated his plants in 
anything like this manner I am at a loss to 
understand how it is his Chrysanthemums are 
not now showing buds. All kinds should now 
have been in bud some time, especially such 
as would flower naturally in November. These 
should have shown their buds by the first week 
in September, and late kinds a little after. 
“ R. T.” says the plants are 2 feet and 2J feet 
high, which I should think Bhows very plainly 
that the culture has not been satisfactory. The 
potting-soil has been poor, or some varieties 
would have been at least 6 feet high. All kinds 
should now be inside, and if not in bud they will 
most likely commence to grow, and will be of no 
use this year for flowering.—H. WooLMAN,£ma& 
Heath, 

2164. —Early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —“ U. P.” will find the following six 
varieties of Chrysanthemums suitable for his 
purpose: La Petite Marie, white, freely pro¬ 
duced on plants 1 foot high in July and August; 
Nanum, silvery-blush, grows about IS inches 
high ; Mignon, bright golden-yellow, compaot 
habit, from 15 inenes to 2 feet; Lyon, deep 
rosy-purple, very free; Flora, deep golden- 
yellow ; Mrs. Cullingford, pure-white, free- 
blooming variety, upright, stiff habit.—E. M. 


2217.— Treatment of Hcheveriaa— I have found 
it best to take off the offsets of these plants in the spring. 
When put out separately they soon make good-sixed 
flowering plants.—A. G. Bcrbsit. 
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FUCHSIAS IN SMALL POTS. 

How seldom do we see Fuchsias grown well in 
private gardens in small pots, and yet they are 
plants well adapted for treating in that way. 
The pots generally selected for market Fuchsias 
are 5-inch ones, and the result is surprising to 
those who have not experienced what can be 
done with them under such conditions. I feel 
sure that if lovers of flowers generally knew how 
effective Fuchsias are for all decorative purposes, 
and how easily they may be had in bloom almost 
the whole year round, much more attention 
would be paid to their culture in small pots than 
is now given them. Briefly, then, I will 
endeavour to describe the treatment which I 
have found from considerable practice to pro¬ 
duce the best results. Let us suppose that the 
first batch of plants arc required to bloom in 
perfection in March, at which time they form 
most beautiful objects to mix with spring flowers 
in the conservatory or for table decoration. The 
kinds which I have found best adapted for early 
flowering are Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall and War Eagle. The 
cuttings for this purpose 
should be struck in the pre¬ 
ceding August. Their mode 
of propagation is so simple 
and well known as to need 
no description here. They 
will succeed in any close, 
shady frame or hand-light. 

When sufficiently rooted, 
which should be in a very 
short time, pot them off 
singly into thumb-pots, in 
a mixture of loam and leaf 
soil, with plenty of silver 
sand, replace them in a 
frame, and shade for a few 
days. After this they will 
bear full exposure to light 
and air; but be sure that 
they never in any way suffer 
from want of water, as the 
object in view iB to secure 
busny plants, with green 
foliage to the rim of the 
pot. As soon as they have 
grown to theheightof about 
3 inches pinch off their 
points, which will induce 
them to break freely. 

Keep them well syringed 
and free from all insect 
pests. 

Washing with Tobacco- 
watek is best for the de¬ 
struction of green-fly, as 
fumigation, if ever so care¬ 
fully done, is apt to cause 
the loss of the foliate. As 
soon as they are well rooted 
shift again into 3-inch pots, 
and if a cold pit be avail¬ 
able, with coal ashes to 
place them on, then this is 
the place of all others in 
which to grow them well. 

The lights can be moved 
off altogether at night in 
favourable weather, as they 
greatly enjoy the dew. 

When the shoots have 
broken well, and grown an inch or two, stop 
them again, so as to induce them to form com¬ 
pact little bushes. By the end of September 
they will be ready for their final shift into 
5-inch pots, using, in place of leaf soil, about 
one-third part of decayed manure. Drain the 
pots well with small pieces of potsherd, and 
press the soil moderately firm ; replace the plants 
in the pit, and continue the syringe on all fine, 
warm days, with strict attention to watering, 
stopping, and cleanliness. About the middle of 
October they should be removed to their winter 
quarters. The best form of structure for them 
is a span-roofed house, with a path down the 
centre, and side beds with, if possible, a cover¬ 
ing of small ballast or Cocoa-nut-fibre on which 
to place the pots. They greatly enjoy the cool 
moisture arising from these and similar mate¬ 
rials, and it also avoids too frequent a use of the 
watering pot. The temperature of the house 
should range from 50 degs. at night to about 
60 degs. in the day, accorditag to externkl -cir¬ 
cumstance*. This will guiOff^Jhe 


winter months, the object being to keep the 
plants growing slowly the whole time ; if they 
once get stunted in small pots they lose their 
foliage, and become comparatively worthless. 
They should receive their final stopping at the 
end of December ; the points of the shoots thus 
taken off make excellent cuttings. They strike 
freely in a vinery or any house in which there is 
heat, and will follow the earliest plants up well, 
requiring treatment in all respects similar ; only, 
as they will have the advantage of increasing 
daylight to grow in, they may be kept warmer, 
and, indeed, the quicker they are grown the 
finer will be both flowers and foliage. It is well 
at this season to have 

A few old plants of the best summer-flower¬ 
ing varieties to put into heat, from which to 
obtain a supply of cuttings. After this the 
latter can always be obtained from the stoppings 
of young plants. I would also recommend a 
batch of cuttings to be put in, according to re¬ 
quirements, every month until September. By 
so doing a good supply of fresh blooming plants 


soft, warm water next day, so that no stains may 
be left on the plants. On bright days 

Shading for a few hours will be useful. Let 
us suppose that we are now in March. Our 

f >lants, if all has gone well, will be compact 
ittle specimens 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
and about 1 foot through, and loaded with fine 
large flowers and deep-green, shining leaves, 
than which nothing can be more ornamental. 
All the attention which they now require is 
abundance of water until they fade and the 
younger plants take their place, when the old 
ones can be thrown away, or, if desired, a few 
can be kept to form large specimens. With the 
culture of these last-named, however, I do not 
intend to deal; my object is simply to direct 
attention to the merits of the plant as a quickly- 
grown object of great beauty in small pots, and 
withal so easy to manage as to be within the 
means of everybody. I do not give a list of 
varieties, as almost all the really good kinds are 
amenable to one system of treatment. I may, 
however, add that kinds having the stiff,'branch¬ 
ing habit of Lady Hey- 
tesbury do best without 
stopping, as they form 
naturally a well-furnished 
plant, of course with the 
support of one stake. The 
two early kinds which I 
have named are the best for 
late autumn as well as 
spring work. In conclusion, 
1 will say that I feel sure, 
if the few simple rules which 
I have given for the growth 
of small specimens of this 
charming plant be carried 
out, the result cannot fail 
to give much gratification 
to the grower. There are 
now so many good kinds of 
Fuchsias in cultivation that 
a list of names is not re¬ 
quired, butattention should 
be called to the great merits 
of the kind General Roberta 
(here figured). As will be 
seen, it is of drooping habit, 
and produces large dark 
flowers, and it bids fair to 
be a capital companion to 
the well-known Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall. H. B. 


Our Rkadkrs' 1li.chtratio.ns : Fuohsia General Roberts. Engraved for Gardkninq Illdstratid 
from a photograph sent by Mr. J. G. Godwin, WlLhin^ton, near Hereford. 


can be had from March to December. But to 
return to the early plants. These we will sup¬ 
pose are finally pinched in, and are, as they 
should be, bushes about 6 inches or 8 inches high 
from the pot. Increase the temperature with 
the lengthening days, and maintain a free, moist 
atmosphere ; now a little weak manure-water 
may be given with advantage. There is nothing 
whatever better for this purpose than clear, 
weak soot water. Be careful in ventilating to 
avoid all cold draughts of air—this is a fertile 
source of mischief to the foliage, which, if taken 
proper care of, is of so much beauty and import¬ 
ance. By the first week in February the plants 
will require tying into shape ; this can best be 
done by placing one strong stick in the centre of 
the pot and tying the shoots to it, so as to form 
little pyramids. They will require frequent 
attention to this matter. As the bloom buds 
make their appearance manure-water may be 
given more frequently, and they should be well 
washed with Tobacco-water before opening their 
flowers, taking care to syringe well with clean, 


2147. — African 
Marigolds. — Where 
so many fail to grow these 
plants really well is by 
sowing the seed much too 
soon in heat, thus draw¬ 
ing them up weakly. The 
first week in April is early 
enough to sow the seed 
in sandy soil in pans or 
boxes, placing these in a 
cold frame, shading the 
frame from bright sun 
until the seedlings are 
above the soil, after 
which abundance 
of air and light should 
be admitted to them 
to induce a stocky growth. Directly the 
second pair of leaves are formed the seedlings 
should be pricked out into fairly rich soil in a 
cold frame or temporary sod-pit 2 inches apart. 
My plan is to put a layer 2 inches thick of 
partly-decayed Mushroom-bed manure on a hard 
ash bottom, on this a 3-inch layer of the compost 
—old potting soil, with which is mixed some 
partly-decayed leaves or spent Mushroom- 
manure. The lights are kept close and the plants 
shaded for a few days until new roots are 
forming in the soil, where perfectly cool treat¬ 
ment is much the best, removing the lights 
on every fine day. About the middle of May 
the plants will be ready to go into their flowering 
quarters. An open piece of ground where the sun 
shines fully the greater part of the day will 

g row the finest Marigolds. The ground should 
e deeply dug and heavily manured. Planting 
should be done with a trowel, allowing about 
15 inches to 18 inches between the plants, 
choosing showery weather, as the plants feel the 
check less than at any other time. It will now 
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be apparent Why the manure was laid on the 
solid ash-bed ; into this the roots run and adhere 
to the soil when the plants are lifted, which 
induces them to make a start into new growth 
almost at once. Water must at all times be 
freely given to the plants during growth, and 
occasional doses of liquid-manure will also be an 
advantage. A stake should be placed along¬ 
side the central shoot to secure it from injury, 
as from this growth the finest bloom will be 
produced. About three side-shoots to each 
plant may be allowed to grow, removing all 
other growth as fast as made. This will con¬ 
centrate the whole energy of the plant into the 
few selected blooms, ana these will well repay 
any trouble spent in this way.—S. P. 


ROSES 

ROSE-GROWING IN SUBURBAN 
GARDENS. 

The communication of “ H. H.,” which appeared 
in Gardening for October 17th, page 444, is one 
of a kind of which we get but too few, as the 
experience of amateurB, whether it relates to 
Rose-growing or any other subject connected 
with the garden, is interesting, because they 
show how keenly the writers appreciate the 
pleasure they derive from their gardens, which 
makes one feel that they would like to help 
them in any way they can. I do not think, 
however, that “H. H.” is much in need of 
cultural advice regarding his Roses. He has 
evidently got a good Rose-soil, and the situation 
is fairly free from smoke. These are two primary 
conditions in suburban gardens which should 
make success more certain. With regard to the 
failure that »‘H. H.” refers to, his own state¬ 
ments go to show that it is not so serious as he 
imagines. He confesses to have started late in 
the season of 1889 with poor plants, and again 
last year, which was one of the worst seasons for 
planting Roses known for many years past. I 
therefore do not think it' fair to draw a 
conclusion one way or the other from such 
statements. . I do not think that in such a short 
time the soil has had so much to do with the 
dwarf plants dying as " H. H,” seems to sup¬ 
pose. The fact that the first lot was moved 
twice, and the second only planted last autumn, 
does not to my mind furnish sufficient proof 
that either the soil or the stocks are at fault. It 
is just a question of patience, and perhaps an 
improved system of pruning. Many Roses 
planted last year have not made a satisfactory 
growth this season, and if “H. H.’s” plants 
were cut hard back to the stem that is to my 
mind quite sufficient to account for their dying 
in such a winter and spring as we passed 
through. This correspondent seems to think 
that tne soil in his garden is more suitable for 
standards than dwarf plants on the Manetti 
stock. Such, however, is not my experience. 
I find where the Brier succeeds the Manetti will 
also do well for most of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and other strong-growing sorts. I do not wish 
to deter anyone from planting standards in 
suburban gardens, but I cannot agree with the 
implied opinion that they are likely to do better 
than dwarfs because they lift their heads more 
up to the sunshine. Plenty of sun is very 
desirable, but that will not make up for an 
unsuitable or indifferently prepared soil and 
unskilful pruning. My advice to the suburban 
Rose-grower is to provide a well moved and 
liberally manured soil—the more loamy it is 
the better—and to plant in the first half of 
November, and to strike out, to them, a new 
line of pruning. By this I mean they muBt 
ignore the orthodox rule, which says cut back 
to the second or third bud, and, instead, leave 
the strongest shoots 9 inches long and the weak 
ones half that length the first year after plant¬ 
ing, and in subsequent years oontinue to prune 
on pretty much the same lines, only a trifle 
more severe. One hardly likes to find fault 
with those who have to cultivate all they want 
in a limited area; but I cannot refrain from say¬ 
ing that many suburban gardeners spoil their 
chances of success in Rose-growing by planting 
other strong growing plants between the Roses. 
Suoh practice is wrong, because in such small 
gardens, especially in smoky districts, the Roses 
require more liberal treatment. I know that 
many prefer standards because they can plant 
other flowers over their roots, but, to say the 
least, the practice is.batk |J. c. C. 
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—— Having had a good many years’ experi¬ 
ence of town and suburban gardening, and 
having also both succeeded and failed with 
Roses under all sorts of conditions and sur- 
rounaings, I may be able to give “H. H.” 
a useful hint or two. In the first place 
there is no doubt that “H. H.” is right, to a 
certain extent, in his surmise that the cause of 
the dwarfs he mentions failing while the 
standards did so well is to be found in the 
Manetti stock, on which the former were 
worked. This stock is not fit for Roses 
on ground of at all a heavy or clayey character. 
Where the soil is light it is as good as, and in 
some cases superior to, the Brier, but on such 
land as “ H. H.” has to deal with, and it has 
generally been my own lot to meet with, it is 
utterly useless. Of this I am quite positive, 
having proved it time after time, and only last 
autumn 1 also planted, on heavy clay land, but 
in a perfectly pure atmosphere, some standards 
(on Brier), which have all done well, without 
exception, and a lot of dwarfs (on Manetti). 
which have turned out just as badly, fully half 
having failed altogether, and the rest, with very 
few exceptions, made very little growth. I never 
did care much for the Manetti as a stock, and 
the longer I live the more I object to it, except, 
as stated, when the soil is too light to suit the 
Brier. There is something, again, in “ H. H.’s ” 
idea that standards lift their heads more into 
the free light and air of a small or confined 
garden, and thus thrive better. I noticed the 
same thing years ago, and have generally found 
that where the soil is firmly substantial, 

Standards do better than dwarfs, at any 
rate for a few years, if well-rooted and properly 
planted. In open spaces dwarfs have a better 
chance, and they also do fairly well if planted 
near an open fence ; but where there is a close 
fence or wall you must either plant standards 
or else get right away from it. If dwarfs are 
planted so that the junction of the scion and 
stock is buried two or three inches below the 
surface the former will frequently push out 
roots on its own account, but some varieties 
will not do so, at least to any extent. “ H. H.” 
must procure dwarfs worked on the Brier if 
they are to thrive on his ground. Whether the 
stocks are raised from seeds or cuttings does not 
greatly matter, though if the bed is deep and 
well worked I should give the seedling Brier the 
preference. Another plan I strongly recommend 
is to procure a number of seedling Briers, plant 
them in good ground, and when thoroughly 
established—say, in two or three year’s time— 
and making strong growth to bud them, and 
let them remain and bloom where they are. 
Some might be worked quite low down, others 
at 2 feet or so from the ground, and the rest at 
full standard height, when you would be able to 
see with ease what effect the length of the stem 
had. Lastly, 

Many varieties, and these some of the finest, 
are almost or quite useless in suburban gardens, 
even where there is not much smoke. To do 
any good in such a position a Rose must be of a 
thoroughly robust and vigorous constitution, 
for no plant suffers from the effect of an impure 
atmosphere more quickly or more seriously than 
the queen of flowers. A few of the best H.P.’s 
for town gardens are John Hopper, Magna 
Charta, Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, 
Victor Verdier, Mrs. C. Wood, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, General Jacqueminot, Dupuy Jamain, 
and Senateur Vaisse. Gloire de Dijon is, 
however, much the best town or suburban Rose, 
though, with the exception perhaps of Homere, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and Bouvenir d’un Ami, very 
few of the other Teas are worth planting. 
Another splendid kind U Aim6e Vibert, and 
Celine Fores tier is not at all a bad one. Prune 
your plants lightly, so as to secure plenty of 
| foliage, feed them well, and keep them clean, 
and you ought to succeed. B. G. R. 


2242.— Pegged-down Roses.— The old 
branches should remain pegged down until there 
is a sufficient number of strong young shoots to 
take the place of any old ones that are out away. 
All the time the old ones have to remain the 
young growth upon them which has flowered 
should be spurred baok in the same way as other 
forms are dealt with. These spurs will then 
flower in the usual way. Preference should 
always be given to the young shoots for filling 
up the space when they are strong enough, as 


they produce much the largest flowers. No, do 
not prune climbing Devoniensis in the way you 
propose.—J. 0. C. 

2231.— Brier cuttings.— As it is all in 
good time to secure a fresh lot of cuttings I 
advise you to destroy the old ones. You could 
save them and bud them next season if you like, 
but I am afraid less success would arise from 
the “ cut-backs ” than from cuttings put in at 
once. Perhaps you did not secure the cuttings 
strong enough last year, or else they were late 
when put in, or so many would not have died. 
The first week in November is the proper time 
to take and plant Brier cuttings.—J. C. G. 

-The young Brier-plants that were not fit to be 

budded this Besson will do next year. Id will not be 
neoeaeary to plant fresh cuttings if there are an tit dent 
plants. Seedling Briers, two-year-old plants, are better 
stocks for Roses thin plants produced from cuttings.— 
J. D. E. 

2258.— Selection ot Roses.— Tho new 
yellow climbing Tea-scented Rose, Mile. Hen- 
riette de Beauveau, will suit “ T. X., Dorset,” 
excellently. Its colour is not so deep quite as 
Marshal Niel, but it is thoroughly perpetual 
and good in all ways. For crimson or scarlet- 
coloured Roses I should choose the following : 
Gloire de Margottin, Duke of Wellington, Annie 
Wood, Thomas Mills, Eclair, A. K. Williams, 
Duchess of Bedford, Crimson Bsdder, Mtne. 
Prosper Laugier, General Jacqueminot, Due de 
Montpensier, and Senateur Vaisse. The above 
are a dozen of really good red Roses, and as 
nearly the shade of colour I understand “ T. X. ’ 
to want as any I can name. The purest scarlet 
of all the lot is Thomas Mills.—P. U. 

2219.—Depth of soil for Roses.— Some 
years ago, when I had to superintend the plant¬ 
ing of Roses where the soil was only 1 foot deep, 
resting on red sandstone rock, I was surprised 
how well the Roses grew and flowered after¬ 
wards. The roots appeared to me to abstract 
more moisture from the rock than one would 
imagine. I was, however, careful to lot the 
roots have the full benefit of the depth of natural 
soil by excavating about 3 inches of the rock, 
and leaving the surface of the bed that much in 
depth below the surrounding level. I think 
this had a good deal to do with the satisfactory 
behaviour of the Roses, as the surface of the bed 
did not dry so quick as if it had been on a level 
or above the surface. If you work oat this plan, 
and give the roots a mulch of manure on the 
surface every winter, I think you will meet with 
a fair measure of suocess. But you can hardly 
expect to grow Roses fit for exhibiting in such 
shallow soil.—J. C. C. 

2241.— Rose La France.— I am donbtful 
if “ A. J. W.” has this Rose true to name. I 
never knew it to behave in the same way as 
described. A La France Rose without a pointed 
bud seems to be almoBt au impossibility, as that 
is one of its characteristic features. If, however, 
the plant is true to name, the cause of the 
deformed flowers is defective root-action. This 
may arise through the Rose being worked on an 
unsuitable stock or poverty in the soil. Hard 
pruning would not be the cause.—J. C. C. 

- Perhaps your situation is bleak and 

draughty, or the soil is poor and cold. The 
reason would not lie in the pruning, but it may 
perhaps lie in over-manuring. The past season 
nas not been a good one for this grand Rose. I 
do not know for certain, but I fancy there are 
two distinct forms of La France, the one coming 
of a deeper colour and better shape than the 
other. I have often noticed in a nursery row of 
this variety that some plants bear much better 
class flowers than others.—P. U. 

2236.— Gloire de Dijon and Tea Roses 
generally. —It is too late to strike Roses 
now; the best time would have been during the 
early part of September. The plan is to take 
off short pieces of three-parts matured wood— 
that from under a bloom being much the best and 
generally in a fit state of maturity—insert these 
in sandy loam, keep close for a time and well 
watered, afterwards potting them off early in 
the spring. Or they may be struck during May 
and Jane, and potted off as soon &b sufficiently 
well rooted. The layered Hoses had much best 
be left until early spring before being removed 
from the old plant, and if they have made bat 
little progress towards rooting it would be 
better still to leave them until next autumn.— 
P. u. 
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which are adapted to each temperature. For 
the stove the Best are A. amabile ; this is with¬ 
out doubt one of the finest of all Adiantums for 
baskets. It grows quickly, and young plants 
soon appear around the sides, thus forming a 
dense mass of pale-green fronds ; it is safe also 
in a temperature of 50 degs. in the winter. A. 
caudatum is one of the best for small or medium¬ 
sized baskets. A. concinnum is not nearly so 
much grown as it should be. Its long, arching 


Maiden-hair Ferns which root out through the 
sides and form a dense mass of fronds, the oentral 
portion only is in need of renewal, leaving the 
sides intact. 

Top-dressing every spring is necessary, some 
of the surface soil being removed to better effect 
this operation. When this is done all the cool- 
house kinds will start away more freely with the 
assistance of a little heat and moisture. Com¬ 
pared with Ferns in pots, more attention is needed 
For those in baskets as to watering. Advice has 
been given to do this chiefly in the morning, 


FERNS FOR HANGING-BASKETS. 

For growing permanently in this manner 
there is scarcely any family of plants which 
is better suited for the purpose. Selections 
may very easily be made that will grow in 
a satisfactory manner in either the stove or the 
greenhouse. Hanging-baskets are very orna¬ 
mental in any house where they can so hang as 
to be seen to the best advantage without obstruct¬ 
ing the light from other plants. Perhaps in no 
place are they seen to better advantage than 
when suspended in conservatories. The larger 
the house the better will the baskets look when 
well furnished. Wherever they are used it is 
always the best plan to have them hanging over 
the pathway. They are thus far easier of access 
for watering and other necessary attention. The 
Watering should, if possible, be performed 
early in the day ; this will avoid any incon¬ 
venience later on. Wire-baskets are better 


when seen in good condition. Davallia bullata 
is fine for medium-sized baskets. D fijiensis 
and D. f. major are both good sorts. D. Moore- 
ana makes a grand basket Fern, and so does D. 
polyantha, and of newer introductions D. tenui- 
foliaVeitchiana is one of the most elegant kinds 
in cultivation. Gymnogramma schizophylla 
gloriosa is a splendid kind for basket culture, 
better even than for pots. For the temperate 
amabile, already mentioned, A. 


house, 


giving "such structures a better furnished | 
appearance. For such positions those with long 
pendant fronds are the better ones to choose. 
The middle and end of March are about the best 
times to make a start with basket Ferns or to 
overhaul those then in baskets. It is astonish¬ 
ing what rapid progress is made by Ferns when 
grown in baskets as compared with those in 
pots, and as regards the effect produced, in 
nearly every instance is it favourable to the 
basket mode of culture, particularly with those 
kinds which develop long, arching fronds ; 
these, when the plants are in pots, oftentimes 
get injured at the extremities of the fronds. 
The baskets should be carefully prepared with 
Good soil of a rather rough, but fibrous 


purpose, so does a. tuberosa. riatycerium 
alcicorne is an enduring Fern in any position. 
For a cool-house there are Adlan turn Capillus- 
veneris magnificum, A. decorum, and A. venus- 
tum, all three being capital kinds for the pur¬ 
pose. Asplenium flaccidum is a most hardy 
variety, and longer in the fronds than A. bulbi- 
ferum, which is also a good basket kind. Da¬ 
vallia canariensis I have seen far better in 
baskets than in pots. 

Davallia Mariesi is a beautiful, small- 
growing kind, better suited for small baskets 
than most Ferns. Niphobolus lingua is a good 
lasting Fern. With care most of the kinds 
suited to a temperate house will do in a green¬ 
house, especially during the summer months. 
It is not advisable in either case to let them be 
too much exposed to sunshine ; some shading 
should be provided, otherwise there is greater 
risk of injury, with more attention required for 
watering also. When well hardened off, small 


in any case to attempt to work any tnrougn tne 
sides. Such as are disposed to grew there 
will find the spot of their own accord later 
on. A good amount of water is required 
for watering; the ball of the Fern should, 
therefore, be kept rather low. As growth 
proceeds, in the case of Davallias, the creep¬ 
ing rhizomes should be regulated evenly and 
pegged to the soil, and over the sides in course 
of time. Those Ferns which do not furnish the 
sides of the baskets eventually cause the latter 
to look rather bare. This can be overcome by 
pegging some pieces of Sellaginella denticulata 
between the wires. When this work is first 
done the baskets should for a few weeks be kept 
in a warmer house where more moisture abounds 
until well rooted. Such work as this needs to 


Frond of a good basket Fern (Asplenium rhizophorum). 


but I have found it necessary also when the 
basket Ferns were carrying a dense mass of 
fronds to water later in the day. When this is 
needful it should be done in the evening and 
another watering given in the morning ; there 
will not then be much fear of injury from 
drought. Syringing the aides once or twice a 
day is an assistance also in keeping them fresh. 
There is an abundant choice of kinds amongst 
our exotic Ferns for this method of culture. 
Fortunately, also, we are rich in those varieties 
which are suited to temperate and cool houses, 
so that no one need go without a few such orna¬ 
ments to their houses. 

The Adiantums supply us with several sorts 


2160.— Pansies for exhibition.— Ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, with the addition of old, well- 
decayed horse or cow-manure, leaf-mould, and 
sand dug in now, and exposed in a rough state 
to the action of the weather until March, will 
grow first-rate Pansies. Disbudding until close 
on to show time must be carefully attended 
to. Fancy cuttings require the protection 
of a cold frame in the winter. Seed sowing: 
Avoid raising in heat; seed sown in a cold 
frame end of February will produce plants 
that will bloom early in August of the same 
year 12 good show Pansies Selfs : Bl»ck, 
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white, Mary Mitchell. White grounds: Miss 
Jack, Mrs. John Bolton, Jeannie Malcolm, Mary 
Thomson. Yellow grounds : Alf. Johnstone, 
Jas. McLeish, John Bolton, Lizzie Bullock. 
Probable cost, 4s. the dozen. 12 good fancy 
Pansies: Princess Beatrice, Clandeboye, Geo. 
Cromb, Wm. Deau, Mrs. J. Downie, Peter Fox, 
Mrs. G. P. Frame, Lord Hamilton, Neil Mackay, 
Lord Rosebery (Pattison’s), Wm. Ross, May 
Tate. Probable cost, 5s. ihe dozen. New 
varieties in their first year cost as much as 
60s. per dozen. Consult lists of raisers.— 
Mack. 

THH KITOHiSN OABCHN. 

CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 
Chicory ie a comparatively little known plant 
iu this country, but it deserves growing as a 
winter salad-plant on account of its wholeson.e- 
ness and easy culture. When Lettuces and 
other things are scarce there is never any diffi¬ 
culty in having plenty of Chicory, and it is lo 
a large extent a substitute for both Lettuce and 
Endive. The latter are apt to be lost during 
the winter from various causes, but the Chicory 
is a hardy plant, and if sown in time the roots 
will be strong, and, like Seakale, may be taken 
up and found when wanted. When grown for 
blanching common Chicory is usually sown 
during May and June. If sown sooner it goes 
to seed. The object of the cultivator 
should be to get good strong roots, capable 
of producing a large number of leaves when 
they come to be forced. The plant is not 
particular as to situation, but it should 
have a rather light and moderately rich 
aud deep soil. Being a top-rooter, like the 
Carrot, it sends its Carrot-shaped roots 
straight down, and when it can do so freely 
the plants are always much stronger. 

The ground should be deeply dug with a 
spade or fork or trenched (if it has not 
been done in the winter-time), and the 
seed should be sown at the same time in 
drills not less than 15 inches apart; and 
when they can be well handled the seed¬ 
lings should be thinned out to 1 foot 
asunder in rows. After this the only 
attention they require will be hoeing 
between the rows and watering in dry 
weather till November or December, when 
the plants will have shed their leaves and 
be ready to take up for forcing. The 
Forcing of the hoots is comparatively 
an easy matter, which requires little or no 
preparation. When the leaves have de¬ 
cayed a number of roots should be taken 
up and laid in soil in Borne cold shed or 
other structure where they will not l>e 
frozen, and from this store they can. be 
removed in batches for forcing as wanted. 

This is merely a precaution, be it understood^ 
m case of severe frost or snow setting in and 
preventing them being lifted from the beds, 
where the main lot should be allowed to remain. 
The quantity of roots to be forced at a time will 
depend upon the demand for the salad. Fifty 
plants are sufficient at a time for a consider¬ 
able establishment, and a batch may be put 
into heat about every three weeks ; but for 
a small family as many roots as can be put into 
a 12-inch pot will be sufficient at one time. 

\V hether the roots are forced in a bed, or in pots 
or boxes, they should be buried up to within an 
inch of their crowns in light soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in a temperature of from 
50 deg8. to 60 degs., aud be kept in the dark. 

If a dark shed or cellar be not available, the 
crowns may be covered with an inverted 
flower-pot or box, which will do quite as well. 
In this way Chicory is sometimes forced in a 
kitchen. The leaves soon push out, and they 
should be cut when they are young and tender, 
and always just before they are required for 
salad, for which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Lndive. The roots will push out 
leaves a second and even a third time after 
being cut, but the growth is weaker every time, 
and the better plan will be to introduce a suc¬ 
cession of fresh roots before the supply becomes 
exhausted. When sent to market blanched 
Chicory is tied up in bundles by the roots as 
shown in the annexed illustration. A. 

"3# .Yery early Potatoes.— Sharpe's Victor is 
on« of the earliest kinds I know of. The Old Ashton if 
true, is alsu a very early lyiH.— E. H. „ ' 

Digitized by (jOOSlC 


2228 . — Asparagus-bed and plants 
from seed. —Trench the land up now as deeply 
as it will bear, and work in as much manure, 
including charred refuse, as can be obtained. 
Mix well together, and leave it rough for the 
weather to act upon it till next March ; then 
fork it down, level the surface, rake smooth, 
and draw drills 3 feet apart, and sow seeds in 
patches 18 inches apart and 1 inch deep. Four 
or five seeds in each patch will be sufficient, to 
be reduced to two when the season is advanced 
somewhat. I am aware the above is a departure 
from the usual system of making narrow beds 
and crowding the plants thickly together ; but, 
if the fine large Grass is required, the system of 
single rows, at comparatively wide intervals, is 
far better than narrow beds with alleys between. 
Asparagus-beds should occupy an open situation 
exposed to all the sunshine possible. If plants 
are used instead of seeds, the middle of April 
will be time enough to plant.—E. H. 

2230.— Best early Pea.— The 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary would be a good time to sow the early 
Peas, and for small gardens the best are the 
very dwarf Peas, which grow only a foot high 
and do not require any sticks. The variety 
American Wonder is popular, but it is not such 
a free bearer nor so good in quality as Chelsea 
Gem. I grew the above two side by side in our 
garden this year, and with them a variety sent 
to me for trial by Messrs. Cannell, of Swanley, 



A bundle of blanched Chicory. 


named English \Y under. Of the two Wonders 
the English one was by far the best, and it is 
also a fair rival to Chelsea Gem. They ought 
to have good, deep soil, well manured, to grow 
in. They are fit for picking in an early season 
about the end of May, but usually in June.— 
J. D. E. 

Sulphate of copper and the Potato 
disease. —I am amused with the various 
opinions of correspondents in the agricultural 
aud horticultural journals on the above subject. 
Having experimented yearly since 1847 with not 
less than six plots, frequently ten or twelve, for 
the prevention of the disease, with many sub¬ 
stances and in very many ways, I have used for 
over thirty years both Bulphate of copper and sul¬ 
phate of iron, which is equally as good as the 
first-named ; but the solution of either as at 
present advocated is all but useless. I say it 
without fear of contradiction, having used it so 
long and so often, and, even if it did mitigate 
the disease, the labour and expense are much 
more than the^benefit of the remedy. Suppose 


salt and sulphate to be finely pulverised and 
intimately mixed with the lime and soot. Sow 
it broadcast over the haulm during wet and 
sultry weather in summer. If the above be 
fairly tested on alternate patches the superiority 
over the copper solution will be seen at once ; 
but even this dressing, though effective, is 
costly.—S olan um. 

Barden and Plant Photographs. 

Intending Competitor h are reminded that en¬ 
tries dose on SA TURD A Y, OCTOBER 31st. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 

Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid doum for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Ernies of 
Gardening, 57, Southampton-street, Cooent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot altsays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
lige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2282.— Wintering Hydrangeas —Will someono 
please to tell nib Lbe beat way to winter Hydrangeas?— 
York. 

2283 —Covering up Carnations in winter — 

Will someone be good enough to tell me the beet thing for 
covering up Carnations in the garden for the winter?— 
Cottager. 

2284.— Border Carnations.— I shall be glad if 
someone would give me toe names of a score of good 
border Carnations that do not burst their flo*erpoda?— 
W. J. H. N. 

2285.— Flowering shrubs and trees for a 
South London garden.— Will someone kindly state 
the names of the beet flowering shrubs and trees for this 
locality?—8 idnby G. Scott. 

2286.— Rose Henry Bennett.— Is this a climbing 
Rose ? For two seasons I have pruned It in the usual 
manner, but have bad no blooms. Instead of being bushy 
it seeds up shoots 6 feet high.—J. F. 

2287.— Pruning and lifting a Marechal Niel 
Rose.— Can a Marechal Niel Hose be pruned and lilted 
from one part of the house to another next month at one 
aud the same time without danger?—J. W. Stkwartox. 

2288.— Tiger Lily (L. tlgrinum) —I have seen it 
stated that this Lily oan be reproduced by the bullnis 
growing all over the stern. Will someone tail me the besi 
way to plant them, aud whether they require heat?— 
F. D. 

2289.- Gladiolus bulbs and Dahlia tuber*.— 
Wti*t is the best mode of storing Gladiolus bulbs aud 
Dahlia tubers through the winter ? Should they be packed 
in sand or allowed to dry without any covering?— 
Glanmor. 

229u.—Thrips in a vinery.—I have a vinery which 
has a lot of thrips in it. Will someone please state how to 
get rid of them, and what to use? The house is clear of 
Grapes now. I shall use it for early foroing.— Young 
Gardener. 

2291.—Roses in a large greenhouse.—I intend 
building a large lean-to greenhouse to grow Tomatoes 
and Chrysanthemums in, and I should like to know the 
best Hoses, flowering at different times, to grow up the 
wall?—W. Dun das. 

2292.—Potatoes for "seed.”—How are Potatoes best 
preserved as “ seed ” for the following spring ? I exposed a 
number to "green” in ths open air, but since bringing 
them indoors a few have become pulpy aud others black 
and shrivelled.—J. F. 

2293.—Perennials for a shady place.— What 
are the most suitable perennials for planting in a Bhady 
place— i.e., under a rock, 20 feet in perpendicular height, 
and where no sun shines in the daytime till three p.m. ? 
—W. G. R., Cheshire. 

2294.—Gentian seed.—I sowed some Gentian seed 
in a box last July, and I wonder if it is hard to grow, for 
the seed has never oome up? I bought it from a seeds¬ 
man, and was warned that it was long in germinating. 


being destroyed at midsummer every year by w 
have been advised to try salt, but am afraid it will kill the 


that “ South Devon ” (see Gardening, October What 8hould 1 do? ~ F - °* °* 

3rd, page 423), had to syringe an acre of Potatoes 2235 - Worms destroying Violas.-Will some 
three times during the season, what a lot of — pl . ea8e rel1 me what do to prevent my Violas 
damage would be done, not to mention the cost 
in labour and material, so that this is not to be 
thought of. The game is not worth the candle. 

An easier way, and one much more efficacious, 
i* aa follows :—Take three bushels of newly- 
slaked lime and two bushels of soot, both passed 
through a fine sieve previously ; also 4 lb. of 
salt and 2 lb. of sulphate of copper or iron, the 


lo to prevent my Violas 
ary year by worms ? 
try salt, but am a 
Box-edging round the beds?—J. K. T. 

2296.— Uses of space under the staging in a 
Oacumher-house. — Will " B. c. R ” or “ J. C C.” 
kindly tell me to what profitable use I can devote the 
space underataging in a Cuoumberhouse which is kept at 
from 60 degs. to 70 degs. of heat from the enl of January 
onwards? At present I have Mushrooms there, but the 
orop will he finished by early in Januery.— Gardener 
De*o„. 
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2297. —Plante for a grt eenhouse.—I wish to hove 
some plants for my greenhouse After the style of the 
Genista or Deutzla, but with red or scarlet flowers, and to 
be in bloom about the beginning of April. Would Alonsoa 
noisifolla answer, and to what height does it grow?—G. C. 

2298. —Hoy a In a fernery.—I have a Hoya in a 
fernery, and 1 am told it does not want any water in 
winter; the drier it is the better it will do. It has bloomed 
well through the last summer. Will someone please to 
give me a few hints how to manage it?—Y oung GAR¬ 
DENER. 

2209.—Mushrooms in winter.—I have a large 
space in a Tomato-house whioh will be put to no use 
through the winter. Can I grow Mushrooms there suc¬ 
cessfully through the winter if the beds are kept covered 
thickly with litter and mats ? The house is not heated.— 
Gardener, Devon . 

2300. —Plants for a small town garden near 
the sea.—Will someone kindly advise me as to what to 
grow in my small garden near the sea? At present 
Eaonymus is the only plant that flourishes. I should like 
any hardy perennials or shrubs likely to succeed in auoh 
a position ?—B., Brighton. 

2301 . —drafting from a Marechal Niel Rose.— 
I have two large trees of this Rose, one in a house and one 
out-of-doors. I am told that I can take some hundreds of 
grafts off them. Will someone kindlv say when the 
Manetti stooks for this should be put in pot*, and when 
should the grafting be done ?—R. D., Cambridge. 

2302. —Ants in flower - beds. — Having lost a 
quantity of bedding plants this season through ants in the 
beds, I should be glad if someone would kindly advise 
me as to the best thing to do now at the time of digging 
the beds up for their destruction before another season 
oomes round?—A Constant Readrr ok Gardening. 

2303. —Heating a small lean-to greenhouse. 
—I have a small greenhouse, 16 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
facing south. Would someone kindlv say whether a 
No. 1 slow-combustion boiler, with 30 feeb of 4-inoh 
pipe along the front of the house, would be sufficient to 
keep out frost during the winter, or would any other kind 
of boiler be better?—W. T. Gillard. 

2304. — Treatment of Aloe succotrlna.—I 
should be glad of any particulars as to treatment of this 
Aloe? The plant in question stands 8 feet 6 inches high, 
and is In a pob 8 inches in diameter. It was repotted 
about four years ago. I have several times cut off the 
shoots growing from the base and potted them, bu r . have 
not suooeeded with them. What should I do ?—C. E. G. 

2305. —Renovating a lawn.—The lawn in question 
is about 30 yards square, and is in front of the house, 
faolng due south. 1 want to lay it out in beds, but it has 
been so neglected that it is now rank Grass, full of rubbish. 
Would it be a good plan to take it up, clean the ground, 
and sow Qrass-seed, and, if so, when would be the best 
time to sow, aod would it make a decent lawn next season ? 
—Rectory. 

2300.—Heating a greenhouse.—I should be much 
obliged if " B. C. R.” or anyone else would kindly answer 
the following query? My lean-to conservatory measures 
12} feet by 8 feet. Would a slow-oombustion, upright stove, 
bnok-lined, be suitable for a house of this size, or should I 
have to build a brick-flue ? Iam anxious to incur as little 
expense as possible, and do not like paraffin-oil stoves.— 
BT. Serf. 

2307.— Raising the Edelweiss from seed.— 
About two months ago I planted seeds of this. In less 
than two weeks some of them were up. Thinking it would 
help the others I left the glass over them, but they do not 
seem to grow at all. In fact, after being away for a fort¬ 
night 1 find them in the same state on my return. I shall 
thank anyone for information, being very anxious to suc¬ 
ceed with these?—T. D. 

2303 —Removing a Myrtle —I have a fine Myrtle- 
bush, standing about 4 feet to 4 feet 6 inohes in height, 
which I am anxious to remove from in front of a window 
faolng a garden to another position. Can I remove it 
without running the risk of killing it ? If so, when is the 
best time to do so? If it cannot be removed, will it 
harm it to out it down quite low, and when is the proper 
time for doing so ?—Caboon. 

2309. —Flowers for a grave.—I should be very 
muen obliged if someone would give me a list of flowers, 
bulbs, fra (and when to plant), which would give me a 
continuous bloom for a grave throughout the year ? The 
grave faoes east, and is under the partial shade of some 
trees whioh are planted to the east of It. The soil at the 
top was specially put for flowers, but this summer I found 
that Pansies did not do well. The subsoil is very olayey. 
—A. O. L. 

2310. —A cold vinery.—I am about to have a vinery 
built. It will be IS feet long and 12 feet up the rafter, a 
lean-to against a south-west wall. I shall have no artificial 
heat in it, and shall be glad to know what kind of Vine 
will thrive beat in such a house, and if I can plant more 
than one; and how large a border the roots will require to 
run in, and how to proceed to make the same, the depth 
to dig it, and the best manure to mix with the soil, frc. ?— 
Essex Amateur. 

2311. —Fruit-trees on a boarded fenoe.—I have 
a close-boarded fenoe in my garden facing the south. It 
is 65 feet long and 6 feet high. I am told I oan grow wall- 
fruite suoh as Peaches, Apricots, Neotarines, fra, on it 
with advantage. I shall be glad to know if this is so? If 
1 oan, how far apart ought I to plant the trees, so as to 
allow the branches to spread ? I should like to grow as 
many varieties as possible, but do not want to overcrowd 
them.— Essex Amatrur. 

2312. —Oobsaa soandens not flowering.—in June 

1 planted one of these in a 9-inoh pot in a cool greenbouse, 
Where the sun is only seen early in the morning during 
summer. I used a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and 
placed it on a box close to the window. The shoots had 
to be trained on strings, and look well, except on about 

2 feet of the lower part, wbere they have dried up and are 
turning red. There has not been even a bud, much less a 
flower on it. What should 1 do?—T. D. 

2313—An unsatisfactory flower-garden. — 
When the plants in my flower-garden should be getting 
to their best for bloomln(r.th<ty begin to die, n if the end 
of summer had oome. Th r a has occurred for rev end .seasons. 
The ground in in good odbdittoiaf ar ahmi|dbre is oon- 


oerned. Two years since I took the top soil off a spit deep, 
and mixed it with leaf-mould and sand ; before wheeling it 
back again 1 dug the bottom soil over, but it seems 
no better. Any information will oblige ?—F. B. P. 

2814.— Growing Frenoh Beans and Peas in 
Winter.— 1 have sown (Oot. 16th) some Frenoh Beans 
(Ne Plus Ultra) in pote and boxes, and 1 have put them in 
a hot-house kept up to about 70 degs. of heat. I want the 
Beans for Christmas. Will someone kindly inform me if I 
have done right, and how to proceed with the work? I 
thick of growing some Peas the same way. Sutton’s 
American Wonder I shall try, and I should be pleased 
with a few hints on growing them?— Young Gardener. 

2315.— A wind-swept garden. — Will someone 
kindly say how 1 could best keep tbe wind from doing 
harm to my vegetables and flowers ? It Is a long, narrow 
garden, and open for miles to the west, and the wind blows 
the fruit-bushes and other things down, although staked. 

I have thought of stretching fine-meshed wire-netting 
across the garden several times at about 15 yards distance. 
My idea is that netting will break the foroe of the wind 
without taking off the sun and light. Am I right?— 
Jno. Wm. Cain. 

2310.— Making a Vino border, dec.— Would 
someone kindly answer ihe following questions about 
making a Vine border? When to make the border ? What 
would be the breadth and depth? Would a concrete 
bottom be best? What are the component parts? What 
sort of food should Vines have? When should the food be 
given ? What is the best time to eecure and pUnt Vines? 
What kinds are the best ? What beat should be kept up 
during the different seasons?—T. J. Porter. 

2317.— Heating a small greenhouse.— Whioh 
is the best aod cheapest means of heating a small lean-to 
greenhouse, 7 feet high, 5 feeb at eaves, and 7 feet by 
5 feet. I had a lamp with an inoh wiok last winter, but it 
only kept the frost out. It took a lot of oil at Is. 2d. per 
gallon, and I found the expense nob commensurate with 
results. With a flue cheaper oil oould be used, although 
the odour on going into the house with best oil is nob at 
ail in keeping with plant life. Would a coil boiler be 
better, ana how muohpiping and of what diameter should 
I require?—N. D. P. Thurrto. 

318.— Plants for a permanent archway.— 
In the spring I erected an arohway for the purpoee of 
growing RunnerBeans on, as shown in Gardening, March 7, 
page 7. It is formed by benders in pairs (one on either side 
of the path), placed at a distance of about 9 inohes apart, 
and braced by a horizontal piece lengthwise, and it is about 
10 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 7 feeb high. 1 now wish to 
make it permanent by planting some good olimbers, 
evergreen Roses, fro , and should like to be advised what 
to plant? Soil, turfy-loam; position, in sun all day.— 

O. V., East Kent. 

2319.— Heuchera sanguines not flowering.— 
Three years ago I bought a potted plant of this, aud put 
it at once in the best part of my garden ; in fact, in the 
front part of a bed of Zinnias, which were then doing well. 
In winter I have brought it in and put it out again in the 
spring. Just about that time someone wrote in Garden¬ 
ing that, although this plant is considered hardy, yet it 
would do muoh better under glass. Consequently, 1 potted 
it at onoe and brought it Id a oool greennouse, where it 
has been all the summer, and flowerless. Will anyone 
please advise me ?—T. D. 

2320 — Gleaning Oamelllas, dec —Will someone 
kindly oblige me by stating how tnis is best to be done 
when the plants are large and planted out Id a border? 
Brown soale is tbe chief nuisance. Could they possibly be 
oleaned by syringing with any liquid without injuring the 
roots? The Camellias are thiokly set with flower-buds, as 
many as a dozen in a bunch. Should any of them be re¬ 
moved ? They have been planted out about a year from 
tubs. When I took charge lost May they had not flowered. 

I deluged them with water, and shut up early, so got that 
orop of buds to drop.— Sam. 

2821.— Tea Roses.— I planted in February last in the 
open garden a dozen Tea Roses, which have done fairly 
well, and I shall be glad to know now if it would be better 
to cover the bed with glass on a wooden framework, and 
mate hung all round, or merely to scatter light litter 
among them for the sake of protection during the winter? 
They are all dwarf bushes, and comprise Sunset. The 
Bride, Catherine Mermet, Marie Van Houtto, Mme. 
Cosin, Ma Capucine, Comtesse de Nadaillao, Mme. 
Faloot, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Mme. de Watteville. 
Situation, well sheltered from north and east winds. 
Locality, Nottingham.— Phil. Rosr. 

2322.— Planting and flowering of various 
plants.— I shall be much obliged if Bomeone would give 
me some information as to the planting and flowering 
time of the following, whioh I want to put (1) in a border 
1 yard wide and IS yards long under a wall facing south, 
and (2) in the mixed borders in tbe kitohen garden, 
likewise faolng south, and the same width—light soil ? 
Alliums Moly and neapolltanum, Alstroemeria chilensis 
(I saw something respecting these in last issue), Arum 
itallcum, Asphodelusluteus, Bredisoagrandlflora,Camaseia 
esculenta, Corydalis bulbosa, Montbreiia Pottei, Saxifraga 
granulata fl.-pl., Schizostylls coccmea, Sparaxis, Tricho- 
nema speoioia, Triteleia uniflora, Zephryanthes Candida, 
Riohardia alba maoulata, and Pancratiums illyricum and 
maritlmum.— W. A. Ruck. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2032.— Climbing Roses for the front of a 
house.— Will someone please to tell me what are the two 
best climbing Roses of different colours that would grow 
wall up the front of my house, which faoes direct east?— 
Lady Amateur._ 

Catalogues received.— Trees and Shrubs, Fruit 

Trees, die. J. Cheal & Sons, Crawley, Sussex.- Roses, 

Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees , Shrubs, die. E. 

P. Dixon fr Sons, Hull.- Seed and Plant List. Dam- 

man n fr Co , San Giovanni a Teduccio, near Naples.- 

Catalogue */ Roses. James Walters, Mount Radford Nur¬ 
series, Exeter.- Bulbs. J. W. Woodward, 63. Grenville 

road, Hornsey-rise, N.- Darwin Tulips. E. H. Krelage 

fr Son, Haarlem, Holland.- Fruit Trees, Shrubs , d-e. , 

Messrs. Geo. Cooling fr Sons, Bath.- Roses, Forest 

and Fruit Trees, Perennials, Tuberous-rooted Plants, 
die. Messrs. James Cooker fr Sons, 130, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. 1 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
$re given ; hub readers are invUed to give further 
xtunoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects 

2823.—'* Geranium ” Mrs Pollock (A. W. A.).— 
Having no greenhouse you mutt treat these as window 
plants; but do not let them get frosted, and keep them 
fairly moist at the root, but still rather on the side of dry¬ 
ness.—J. J. 

2324 — Bromelia pltcairnesefolia (IT. H. F.).— 
You had not been forgotten, and here 1 give you the name 
of your plant. Did you receive it from abroad, if so, from 
what country ? It is always the rule for the inner whorl 
of leaves to be red when flowering.—J. J. 

2325. — Osage Orange (Maclura aurantiaoa) 
(J.).—This is the name of the fruit you send. It is not 
edible. The plant is generally used for hedges, on account of 
its dense,spiney ohataoter; but in its native country, North 
America, it forms trees of large size, and its trunk yields 
a yellow wood, whioh is very heavy and solid.—J. J. 

2326. — Lycaste aromatloa (Judy).— The plant in 
question will succeed with Odontoglcssum Alexandra 1 ) very 
well. It flowers in spring ; the blooms yellow, and with a 
beautiful aromatic perfume. I have known a plant of this 
species to produoe a hundred flowers at one time; but I 
do not know if vour plant is strong enough to do likewise. 
—M. B. 

2327 — Anastatlca Hleroohuntlna( J.C.Tumer). 
—I think tnis must be the name of the plant you describe 
as possessed of the hygroscoplo properties. It is known 
as the Rose of Jerioho, and occura from Algeria to Syria. 
The probability of itsgrowing is very remote, but it retains 
the property of expanding when moistened for years. You 
should prooure seeds of it and sow them in spring. The 
plant belongs to the family Cruciferto.—J. J. 

23*28.— Woodllc© In an Orohld-hoaaeC Wrangler). 
There are two species known by this name—Onisous Asellus 
and O. armadillo. They are very Injurious, eating off the 
young and tender roots and the outside skin of tbe older 
ones. They may be attracted into corners by putting a 
wisp of dry hay there, and then killing them in boiling 
water. Thev may also be driven away by the use of gas- 
lime. Try the latter, and let me know the result —M. B. 

2329.— Hardy Ferns (F. C. C.y—l have sent your 
letter to a friend, from whom you will soon hear. You 
certainly have been swindled if you bought the Ferns 
named for hardy kinds. Piles mueoosa(the Artillery-plant) 
is not a Fern at all, but is a member of the Nettle family, 
whilst to sell Pieris tricolor and Anemia as hardy plants 
in any part of the three kingdoms is perfectly absurd. 
Judging by the names sent you have not a single hardy 
species.—J. J. 

2330 —Finks for forcing (F.F.G.).— Pinks intended 
for forcing of such sorts as Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, Lady 
Blanobe, Lord Lyons, Mrs. Pettifer, and Newmarket, 
should now be lifted from the open ground and be potted 
in good soil. If the plants are large they should be potted 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and small ones in 4-inoh ones. 
Plaoe them in a odd frame near the glass, where the lights 
must be kept oloee for a few days, and then air may be 
admitted freely. 

2331. — Orchids from Burmah (Rovice). — You 
may keep the plants through the winter in the temperature 
you mention. The one you name with stemB about “ the 
eize of aoommon pencil ” is no doubt a Dendrobium ; the 
other I can say nothing about—I might if you were to 
send me a sketch. You use the term greenhouse in a 
muoh too indefinite form. No good gardener would think 
of calling a temperature of 60 degs. and 60 degs. in winter 
a greenhouse one.—M. B. 

2332. — Watering Orassalas (Kalos&nthes) 
(C. K. R .).—These must be watered with oautlon now and 
onwards until they begin to move into growth freely in 
spring, when they will need more. Daring the autumn 
and winter do not apply any water until the soil has got 
almost dry, yet moisture must not be withheld too long, 
or the under leaves will shrivel up and die, which debraote 
much from the appearanoe of the plants, and yet does not 
usually Interfere with their flowering. 

2333. —Rhubarb forcing In the open border 
(A. B .).—Cover up the roots with large Seakale-pots or 
large boxes, with means of getting at the roots from above; 
then cover the whole with hot horse-manure or tree-leaves 
to the depth of 18 inohes all over. You must pub nothing 
inside the pots. The pots should be put over the roots 
early in the month of December, and then covered up. I 
have frequently had a nice pulling by the New Year’s 
Day when treated in this manner.—J. J. 

2334. — Bamboo flower-stakes (F. 5. A).—You 
have been rightly informed—these are the best of all stakes 
for garden work, and, being largely imported as a kind of 
packing and separating material, they are cheap. They 
require no dressing, trimming, or rounding, and have a 
natural polished surface, better than any paint or varnish 
could give them. The portion thrust into the ground lasts 
for several years, after which it may be cub off and the 
stake used in the ground again. They may now be had 
from most nurserymen and dealers in gardening re¬ 
quisites. 

2335. — Carnations and Plcotees ( J. Anson).— 
This enquirer asks: "What is the technical distinction 
between these, and what is the best soil for potting them 
in ?” To this I oan only say that the flowers of the Car¬ 
nation are flaked—that is, have flakes of colour running 
from the centre to the edge, whilst in a Piootoe the colour 
is confined to the margin of the petals. A good soil for 
potting them is oompoeed of half loam (from some good old 
Curves that have been stacked and got well decomposed, 
but that has not lost its fibrous oharaoter), one part good 
turfy-peat, one of well-decomposed manure, one of rich 
leaf-mould, and one of sharp sand, well mixed. The 
drainage must be good, uobsomuoh In the way of quantity 
of drainage as in keeping it dean and in good working 
order. For names of kinds I refer you to the tradesmen’s 
catalogues.—J. J. 

2336. — Pansies and Pinks in beds (A. B. P.\— 
The surfaoe of tne ground about the roots of these should 
be kept well stirred in One weather, and for this purpose a 
small Dutch hoe about 4 inohes wide answers best. Be¬ 
yond this they require but little more attention, except 
to see that the plants are steady In the ground. The soil 
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should be pressed firmly round the rootewtth the Sagers, 
and some of the plants may be tied to email sticks to steady 
them. Slugs and the leather-ooated grubs must be searched 
for at night. 

2337. — Veitch's Virginian Creeper (Ampe- 
lopsls VeltChi)(A. FJ-Ttaisis a very valuable hardy 
climber, both for covering walls in the shade and in ex¬ 
posed situations, and the rapidity of its growth is surpris¬ 
ing. Its leaves, too, are most useful for garnishing fruits 
and for table decoration during the autumn months. Any 
ordinarily good soil will do for it when it is planted out. 
Plants of this Virginian Creeper also make beautiiul 
ooverinra for old stumps of trees, rustic flower-stands, and 
for rookwork. 

2338. — Planting a vegetable garden (G. A. B.y 
—Plant a good bed of Cabbages and Lettuoee at once. 
Onions may be transplanted from the seed-beds, 6 inohes 
apart in the rows. Shallots may also be planted, but in 
most oases they will do as well if put lain toe spring. The 
latter should be planted 6 Inohes apart in th^ rows, draw¬ 
ing drills and pressing the base of the bulbs firmly in 
them. The Ringleader Pea and Early Longpod Bean may 
be planted about the middle of next month (November) on 
a warm, dry site. Plant fruit-trees of all kinds at onoe 
and during next month. 

2839.— Eranthemums for winter-flowering 
(J Budd).— 1 have a tine spike of E. pulohellum sent for 
name, with a request to name a few other kinds whioh 
will bloom through the winter months. I here give a few, 
but they will not answer for cutting: E. aspersum, white 
and purple; E. Anderson!, white and crimson ; E. clnna- 
barinum, flowers cinnabar-red, white, and crimson; E. 
laxiflorum, deep-rich pnrple; E. nigresoens, white and 
deep-rosy-purple; and E. crenulatum, white and pink. 
These plants should have been grown on in summer for 
winter-flowering.—J. J. 

2340. — Oattley a labi &ta( J. Dewar). —This gentleman 
has bought some specimens of this plant, and now wishes 
to know when he may expect them to flower, and how he is 
to treat them ? Pot It in good peat-fibre and a little oharcoal 
and Sphagnum Mom, draining the pots well. Keep the 
plants oool until the Bpring, by which time they will 
start into growth, when the growths, if strong, will 
in all probability form a flower-sheath, and bloom in the 
autumn. I cannot say if the plant sold now for C. labiata 
Is different from the plant sold last season for 0. Waroo- 
queana. Walt and see.—M. B. 

2341. — The Chilian Jasmine (Mandevllla 
suaveolens (Jessie Dean).— This will thrive in quite a 
cool greenhouse; but do not try to grow it in a pot. I 
have never known it succeed when so treated. It should 
be treated as an inside border plant. The soil to plant In 
is good loam, peat, and leaf-mould, well mixed and 
made fairly sandy, and tbs site should be well drained. 
In the winter season the growths should be pruned hard, 
so that there may be plenty of room for the young shoots, 
and about June and July these will each be laden with a 
profusion of pure-white, sweet-smelling flowers that will 
make your heart glad.—J. J. 

2342 — Oattleya Bowrlnglana (Van fl.).—Every 
year this gentlemen sends me flowers of thh speolee, and 
apologises tor what he said to me at first. He now says: 
“ This plant, or plants Ishould have said, have now beoome 
established with me, and I think the beautiful, soft oolour 
is exquisite.” So I say, and really every season when I see 
it I am more in love with it. and we have to be very thank¬ 
ful to Memra. Veitoh and Son for its introduction. It is a 
speolee whioh requires a very moist atmosphere ; but the 
roots of the plant most not be swamped, for it is very 
liable to the black thrlps, and moisture in the air I find 
to be the very beat antidote to these pests.—M. B. 

2843.— Hyacinths In glasses ((?. II. /.).—These 
may be put in water now. The bulb should be placed in 
the first instance with Its lower end not quite in eontaot 
with the water (which should be pure rain or pond-water), 
and a lump or two of oharcoal pat in the glass to keep the 
water sweet. When the bulbs are in the glasses they 
should be set in a dark plaoe for about a month, and then 
be gradually inured to the light, filling up the glasses as 
the water subsides. The bulbs will flower in the greatest 
perfection if plaoed in a oool, airy situation well exposed 
to sunlight; bub it is also usually desirable to plaoe some 
at least In a warm plaoe to accelerate the flowering 
period. 

2344. — Bpiphyllums {Hugh McLeod ) —The flowers 
sent are all very beautiful, but the six kinds are very simi¬ 
lar, and are all varieties of E. tvunoatum, whioh it would 
be quite impossible to name without comparison with a 
named collection of these plants. I do not know if there 
Is a set of the varieties In the gardens at Kew. You might 
send them there or to some leading nurseryman. Yes, I 
have no doubt they are very attractive on their own roots, 
but I like to see them best worked on the steins of Oereus 
epeoioeissimu* It Is far better than tbe too frequently 
used Pereekia aculeata. This plant forms a thick, gouty- 
looking base round the insertion of the scion. Sandy turfy- 
loam is the best soil to pot them In, and the drainage 
must be kept in perfeot order.—J. J. 

2345. — Aerldea, Vandas, and Saacolablnms 
(Novice). — You may allow the temperature to fall to 
OOdegs. at night without harm to the plants, and even a 
degree or two lower under exceptional circumstances, such 
as the weather being very oold on the outside; but under 
these low readings of theglaM the plants should nob be very 
wet, bub as these plants have no bulbs to sustain them they 
must nob be dried up. Saooolabiuma enjoy a little more 
warmth in winter, and 65 dega. is quite low enough for 
these plants. Some species of Vandas and Saooolabiuma 
require more warmth, and they suffer xvuoh if they do not 
get It, All these plants are East Indian, and may be 
reckoned ampngst the warmest kinds of Orchids grown ; 
but, nevertheless, they are quite enjoyable plants.—M. B. 


NAMB8 OF PLANTS Aim FRUITS. 

*% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
ssnt to name should always aooompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Qardwuhs Illus¬ 
trated, 87, Sbuthampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.—/’. V. W., Cathcarl.— Cattleva 

OaskeUiana. - G. II. T., Coqkham. — 1, Adirntum oon- 

olnnum latum; 2, Send when fertile; 2 PeUn a hastaca ; 
4, Lastirtapolophylla; 5, *terh irsli a; J^Ptc|ri■ tremula. 


- A. W. H.—A seedling frond of Pellna hastate.- 

J. D. if.—The yellow flower looks like Coreopsis lanoeo- 
lata; the other quite undeterminable. When sending 
again see that each kind is numbered.— —S. Rope.— 

1, Adiantoity send when fertile; 2, Adiantum d/ecorum; 

5, Adiantum oonoinnum latum; 4, Adiantum Qapillue- 
veneris; 6, Adi a a turn Paooti; 6, Too young; 7, Onyohium 

luoldum; 8, Bleohnum triangulatum.- B. II. M. — 

1, Adiantum fulvum; 2, Asplenium Hookerianum; 

3, Doodia lunulata; 4, Lastrea opaoa; 6, SelaginAlls 

Galeobti; 6, 8elaglnella erythropus.- John Baird — 

1, A Campanula, send when In flower; 2, Asplenium 
flabellatum; 5, Sitolobium davallioides ; 6, Selaginslla 
pubesoena; 7, Send again in flower.- M. F. B — 

1, Begonia mauicata. The others were apparently hybrid 

forms, but they had all fallen to pieoes.- Allen Colder. 

—1, A very good form of Leila orfepa; 2, Odontogloesum 
Insleavi; 3, 8ophronitis grandiflora; 4, Leptotes serru- 
laba; 5, Cattleya Bowrlnglana; 6, Odontogloesum bioto- 

neuse.- F. A. W. —1, Gymnogramma javanica; 2, Ela- 

phogloasum soolopendrifolium; 3, Lomaria fluvlatilis; 

4, Davallia decora; 5, Campylnneuron nitidum; 6, Ne- 

phrodium venustum.- E G., E. Grimtead. —Blecbnum 

occidentals.- T. R. W.— 1, Gyrtomium falcatum; 

2, Cblelanthes dealbata; 3, Asplenium pulohellum; 

4, Bleohnum longifolium; 5, Diotyogramma japonioa. 

- W. R. P. —I, S^lanum robustum; 2, Masdsvallia 

tovarensis; 3, MUtonia apectablle: 4, A pretty and 

good form of Vanda ooorulea.- J. Hudson.— Cannot 

name suoh weedy things. Send fair speolmens and 

with flower.- G. R. M.— Ferns all without numbers 

send again.- G. C. Motion. — 1, Davallia decora; 

2, Lastrea glabella; 3. Litobroohia maoilenta; 4, Adian¬ 
tum mundulum.- T. Hawkin, —1, Leptotes serrulate ; 

?, Maxillaria venusta, not grandiflora, as named; 

3, Pilumna fragrhos; 4, Odontogloesum Sohlieperianum. 

- J. Moore. — 1, Anemia adiantifolia ; 2, Anemia 

Dregeana.- f. M. S .—Solanum marginatum. This 

is tbe name of the plant marked No. 2. It Is a beautiful 
species, but Is not hardy. The Gran we cannot name 

from suoh a small specimen.- James Dawson. —Crotons. 

Single leaves of these plants are not enough for identifi¬ 
cation. The largest leaf appears to be Croton Morti, and 
2 is 0. variegate; but the others are far too indisbinot to 
venture upon naming.- J. N. B.— Ferns are not num¬ 

bered. Please send again and attend to this matter.— 
Alfred Copland. —1, Purple form of Aster Nova Anglia}; 

2, Form of Aster Novl-Belgi.- C. E. G. —Aloe sucoo- 

trina. - Q. M. —Hedyohium Gardnerianum. - T. 

Duaou.— Golden Knapweed (Centaurea maorooephala). 

It should be planted in deep, rioh soil.- Lola —lb does 

not appear to be a Hop at all. PleaM send a larger speoi- 

men.- Mrs. Newport. —Oval-leaved Privet (Ligustrum 

ovalifolium). - Axhmead. — 1, Rudbeokia Newman!; 

2, Clematis Vitalba; 3, Eupatorium riparium; 4, Choro- 
xema varium nana; 5, Dlplaous (Mimulus) glutinosus; 

6, A Gomphrena apparently. Send better specimen.- 

J. it. W.— We wish to call attention to tbe folly of sending 
such small, immature speolmens of Ferns as those for¬ 
warded by this correspondent. No. 1 Is evidently Platyloma 
rotundifolla, a native of New Zealand. It will live out- 

l doors in some parts of the oountry, but it likes a green¬ 
house beat. The others were far too small and indefinite 
to tell even to what genus they belonged. 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear tn mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication i especting plants or f ruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 27, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—*?. C. —Apples: 1, Hambledon 
Deux Ana; 2, Wellington ; 3, Ribston Pippin ; 4, Golden 
Pipp-n; 6, Bad speolmens, cannot name; 6, 8am Young. 

- T. W. P.— We cannot undertake to name from such 

poor specimens. The tree from which the oankered fruit 
Is gathered should be lilted (if a young one), and replanted 
in good loamy soil at onoe. You do not give name and 
address, and you have not adhered to our rules. See 

notioeathead of this. - J. P. E.— Pears: 1, Specimens 

rotten and smashed; 2, Beurr4 Diel; 3, DurAndeau; 

4, Comte de Limy.- Q., 101 .—Pear Durandeau.- 

Norwood—We cannot name, as owing to loose packing, 
and the numbers not being attached to the fruits sent, all 

bad become hopelessly mixed up- P. S.— Apples: 

1, Probably White Astraohan, but specimens were bruised 
a good deal; 2, Lord Derby; 3, Old Hawthomden ; 

4, Wellington; 5, Yorkshire Beauty.- Frank Bailey .— 

A small fruit of Mere de Menage Apple apparently, but 
only one specimen was sent Pears: 1, Williams' Bon 

Cbr<Hien;2, Beumi Ranoe.- Geo. C. Owen,— Pears: 

1, White Doyepn6; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey.- H. 

Brooklahe.— Apple looks like French Crab. Only one 

fruit was sent.- C. Davis.— Apples: 1, Apparently 

Blenheim Orange. Only one sene; 2, Golden Pippin 
apparently, but poor specimens. Pears : 1, Flemish 

Beauty ; 2, Glou Moroeau.- Neptune. — Apples: 

1, Mere de Menage; 2, Leather - coated Russet.- 

W. P. M.— Pear Fond&nte d'Automne. - Neta — Apple 

Manntngton’s Pearmaln.- F. J. Gray, near Walsall.— 

Apnles: 1, Minohal Crab; 2, Uanwell Sowing. Pears: 

1, Williams’ Bon Chrdtien; 2, Send better speolmens.- 

W. H. BeU, Melksham.— Pears: A, Thompson’s; B, All 
Louise Bonne of Jersey; C, Not recognised accurately. 
May be Forelle; D, Napoleon apparently, but very irregu¬ 
lar specimens,- 0. W. D.— Apples; 2, Tower of Glammis; 

3, May be Golden Pippin, but only one fruit was sent. 

Pear: Glou Moroeau.- H. E. Jacobs. —Apples: 1, Not 

reoognised; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Downton Pippin. 
- West Kent. —Apples: 1, Lemon Pippin ; 2, Hamble¬ 
don Deux Ana; 3, Flanders Pippin; 4, Insuffloient speci¬ 
men ; 5, Red Calvllle; 0, Cellini.- Avebury.— Pears : 

1, Thompson’s; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Not reoog¬ 
nised. ; - F. J. G. , Walsall. —Pears; Send when ripe; 

2, Thompson’s probably; 3, Bad speolmens, cannot name; 

4, Beurrd Ranoe.- M. M. S.— Apples: 1, Rymer; 

2, Bad specimen decaying, cannot name ; 3, Sam Young; 
4,Not reoognised.- B. G. A. —Apples: l, Stoup Lead¬ 

ing ton ^ Blenheim Orange; 3 and 4, Numbers detached; 

6* Common Crab Apple. Pears, numbers detached.- 

U. V. Purcell, Tamworth .— Apples : 1, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
2, Golden Noble; 3, Cellini; 4, Not reoognised. Rob. — 


Pears: 7, Fondante d’Autumne probably; 8, Beurrd 

Diel. Othen too poor and ouh of character to name.- 

G. V .—Pear Thompson’s.- A. F. R.— Apples: 1, Golden 

Spire; 2, Lemon Pippin; 3, Not reoognised.-- Wat 

Surrey Amateur.— Pears: 1, White Doyennd ; 2, Beurrd 
Bose; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Not reoognised. 
Specimens shrivelled, evidently gathered much too soon. 


TO OORRB8PONDHN 8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post , dnd that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

W. J. R., Cheshire.— As to small greenhouse consult the 

advertising oolumns of Gardening. - Tulip.— Apply to 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex.- Judy.— 

Notes on the Disa grandiflora will appear in the next 

issue of Gardening. - Puzzled Gardener— ib e Pears are 

affected with what is oalled “granulation,”* ^ iced by 
oold and wet seasons. In what sort of state are the 

roots?- North Lancashire. — The Chrysar.hemum 

Cottage Pink Is also known as Emperor of Chins. Apply 
to Mr. E. Molyneux, Bwanmore-park, Bishops Waltham, 

Hampshire.- Geo. W. Jestop.— Please give details as to 

how the Oleander has been treated ? Not a word is said 
about that. Has ib been allowed to beoome dry at the 

root at any time ?- Semper. —A nicely coloured Gloxinia 

flower, bub nothing remarkable. There are some very fine 

strains now in commeroe.- Leah.—Keep the Aloes and 

Cactus moderately dry at the roots. Hollies should not 

be pruned, generally speaking.- Lady Subscriber, Wood- 

green.— Bum the dying tope of tbe Dahlias aod Runner 
Beans when removed. Bush Roses do not require staking. 
Send particulars as to what you wish to know about their 
culture. Use the fertiliser for your Chrysanthemums onoe 
only now, and apply it aooording to the directions given 

with it.- Mrs. Davidson.— It Is not unusual, although 

not of very frequent ooourrence, tor the Arum Lily to pro¬ 
duce a double spathe. It Is a freak of Nature, and no 

reason can be aMigned for its production. - R. A. — 

Deoember Is too late to plant the spring beds, too. It 
should be done early in November at the latest. 


BBSS. 

1942.— 1 Treatment of bees.—A stock 
ought to cover seven or eight combs for winter¬ 
ing, but there is no reason why the stock at 
present covering five combs, and brood-roaring 
going on, should not winter successfully with 
care and attention. (( A Beginner” has probably 
been feeding his bees too rapidly. If the hive 
contains a good store of provision it would be 
well to feed slowly for the next fortnight, to en¬ 
courage brood-rearing, and then feed up again 
rapidly to ensure a sufficiency of food for the 
winter. If one or two lots of driven bees could 
be obtained and joined to the stock it would be 
of immense advantage. The hive must be con¬ 
tracted by means of the division boards to the 
size of the colony, and the void filled with cork- 
dust, chaff, or sawdust, extra quilts plaoed 
upon the tops of the frames, and all kept as warm 
and snug as possible for the winter.—S. S. G., 
Parkstone. 

1770.—Starting an apiary.—“ A Would- 
be Bee-keeper ” will do best to wait until next 
spring and then purchase swarms as early in 
May as possible, from which with careful treat¬ 
ment some honey may be obtained the same 
season, provided it is a good one for the bees. In 
the meantime I would suggest the purchase of 
a good manual, suoh as Go wan’s “Guide to 
Apiculture,” price Is. 6d., or “Modern Bee¬ 
keeping,” price 6d., both to be obtained from 
Mr. J. Huckle, King's Langley, Herts, and it 
woald be well to subscribe to the “ British Bee 
Journal,” published weekly, Cs. 6d., per 
annum, post free. These books will give him 
all the necessary information. To be a success¬ 
ful bee-keeper it is necessary to read and 
study the habits of bees, and be well up in the 
theory of modern bee-keeping If there is a 
Bee-keeping Association in the district, and 
there are now these associations in many 
counties, a good deal of assistance in starting 
bee-keeping can be obtained by joining it. I 
shall be very happy to give any further infor¬ 
mation.— A Cheshire Bee-keeper. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
QUERIES. 

2340.—Keeping poultry.—I have about a quarter 
of an acre of ground In Cheshire, whioh has been used for 
growing vegetables on. Ib has a wall all round It. The 
portion that faces the east is about 12 feel high, and the 
other part is about 8 feet high. How many fowls oould I 
keep on suoh a pieoe of ground, and what size of henoote 
should I require; also, whioh would be the beet kinds of 
fowls to buy, and when would be the belt time to buy 
them?— Poultry. 

2347. —Ailing ducks .—Will someone kindly tell me 
whet alls my duoka, and the best remedy ? Four of them 
are unable to stand, and only make a hoarse sound instead 
of quaoking. They refuse food, and one has already died. 
They have aooese to a pond of running watgr, .and have a 
| olean dry bed eve?y nlghh 'They are two years old.— 
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OHRTSANTHBMUMB. 

NEW EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Seldom indeed ie tnoh a large proportion of 
really valuable varieties found among the annual 
batch of novelties aa have quite recently come to 
light among a number of new early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums received from France this 
spring and that have flowered in thia country for 
the first time. As a rule, if two or three out of a 
dozen kinds prove worth keeping, that is reckoned 
pretty good, but in this instance the majority 
have turned out decided acquisitions. Indeed, 
the batch may be said to constitute quite a new 
break in this popular flower, and will probably 
be found the commencement of a new type. The 
flowers are for the moet part large—much larger 
than those of any of the older varieties, Mme. 
Desgrange excepted, that expand before October 
—and well formed, of delicate colours, and the 
plants have a nice dwarf, stiff, and bnshy habit 
of growth. The following are some of the beat 
and most striking: J. B. Du voir, a medium-sized, 
pure-white flower, with reflexed petals and a 
capital erect habit, an excellent variety. Mons. 
Lemaille, bronzy-red, fading to yellow, long, 
and rather narrow petals, erect, and very 
free. Mons. G. Grunerwald, a large flower 
of a light-lilac colour, with broad and almost 
incurved petals; the style of the flower re¬ 
minds one of the old Mme. C. Audiguier, but, 
of course, not so large, and of a much dwarfer 
habit of growth. Pauline Puvrez has beautiful 
creamy-white blossoms, with straight and wide 
petals, very free and stiff, one of the very best. 
La Poiite des Chrysanth&mes is a pretty, lilao* 
pink variety, with incurved petals. The flowers 
of Mons. Bouriguet are also of a pale-lilac 
colour, though the form is that of a Pompon, 
but larger, something in the way of Mile. E. 
Dordans, in fact. Mme. Gastellier is somewhat 
similar to Pauline Puvrez, but the habit is more 
dwarf and compact. Numer et Solon has creamy* 
white incurved flowers of considerable size, and 
very broad bold foliage. Of Mons. L’Heureux the 
flowers are of a bronzy-yellow, with reflexed 
petals. M. Jules Pacquet bears a considerable 
resemblance to La Vierge. The flowers are white 
and similarly formed, but fuller, and the habit 
is very dwarf and compact Chevalier Auguste 
Baudiera has flowers of a pale-lilac odour, 
with cream centres and long petals. Baron 
Gide Briailles is of the Desgrange type, but the 
flowers are larger and of a creamy-white, 
slightly tinted with pink. Mme. E. Bellair 
has also large creamy-white blossoms, shaded 
with pink, and orange-coloured oentres. The 

r ials are flat, straight, and long. Ami Mezard 
a handsome reflexed flower, with broad petals 
and of fine form. The colour is a mixture of 
orange and white, shaded with blush, and 
darker towards the centre. The flowers of 
several of the foregoing approach in size and 
beauty those of the large, late-flowering in¬ 
curved, reflexed, and Japanese varieties, while 
the habit being in most cases so muoh more 
dwarf will render them exceedingly valuable for 
bedding, as well as for furnishing window-boxes, 
baloonies, conservatories, and so forth. By the 
_ 1 
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aid of this new departure, and perhaps others 
which are certain to follow them, a display 
little, if at all, inferior to that produced by the 
•* show ” kinds under glass in November may be 
obtained in the open air in September and the 
early part of October with a tithe of the labour 
and expense required by plants grown in pots 
and flowering so late aa to need not only the 
shelter of a oonservatory, but some amount of 
artificial heat as well. B. G. R. 


2163.— Chrysanthemums not flower¬ 
ing.— Certainly, the plants will set buds and 
blossom when taken inside. When I housed my 
plants a fortnight ago few had set, but the 
majority are now swelling np their buds fast. 
As your plants are not very high, presumably 
they are of the early-flowering varieties, such as 
James Salter and Lady Selborne. The latter 
with me is just forming buds, and I generally 
have it in bloom about the end of November. I 
wonld not give much liquid-manure until you 
have got a good “ set ” Perhaps you have been 
feeding too liberally ?—J. G. W., Aberlour. 

-It is not safe after this date to leave the 

Chrysanthemum plants outside when grown in 
pots, because artificial treatment renders the 
growth somewhat soft as compared to hardily- 
grown plants out-of-doors altogether, and less 
able to withstand frost, which may be expected 
now at any time. The plants will set their buds 
direotly. Why they have not done so before is 
probably owing to their being naturally late- 
flowering varieties, and the shoots may have 
been topped quite recently, whioh would defer 
their showing flower at present. Until they 
have formed buds stimulants might with advan¬ 
tage be withheld, which would assist bud 
formation. The plants ought to be kept as 
near to the glass aa possible and have an 
unlimited supply of fresh air to keep the growth 
stocky, as a want of light does much toward 
drawing the points of the Bhoots up weakly, 
which must result in inferior blossoms. If the 
liquid-manure the plants have been aeenstomed 
to is taken away entirely do not allow the 

{ >lants to become dry at the roots at all, or the 
eaves will turn yellow and eventually fall off; 
but maintain the soil in a moist state.—E. M. 

2164.—B&rly-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums—The following are six early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums: Souvenir d’un Ami (blush- 
white), Flora (deep golden-yellow), Grace Attiok 
(white), Frederick Pete (red), Milo. Leoni 
Laasali (ivory-white), and Lyon (roey-pnrple). 
None of these are in any way equal to Mme. 
Desgrange, and its golden sport, Mrs. Hawkins. 
If your present flowering plants were only 

E lan ted this spring, that would account for their 
looming somewhat late. Old plants that have 
stood the winter begin flowering in August, and 
continue to do so till out down by the frost. 
Here, in this cold district, my plants always 
Burvive the winter with no protection. They are 
now a perfect mass of bloom.—J. G. W., 
Aberlour t N.B. 

2238. — Growhigr Ohrysanthemuma. — 

There is no objection to three plants being 
grown together in one pot, especially if time is 
an object; but there will be no necessity to 
pinch in or stop them at all, only one stem and 
one flower to each being required. On the 
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contrary, any side-growths that may be formed 
must be rigorously removed. But why not 
have one plant only, in the ordinary way, and 
take up three or four stems when it makes the 
first “creak?”—B. C. R. 

-To grow three plants in a 9-inoh or 

10-inoh pot well three cuttings should be first 
struok in a 3-inch pot and repotted into one of 
5 inches or 6 inches. The final potting should take 
place in May, and in the beginning of June out 
the plants aown to within 3 inohes of the soil. 
From the shoote resulting choose one, and take 
the first bud that appears. This, with me, is 
generally about the end of August or the begin¬ 
ning of September. I have found the following 
varieties do well nnder this system of culture: 
Empress of India, Golden Empress, Peter the 
Great, and Cassandra. The latter is an incurved 
flower not much grown now, I fancy. It is a 
good variety for cutting. The habit of the 
plant is dwarf ; the blooms are white, with a 
faint tinge of pink, and are of a large size. The 
tope of the ent-beok plants, if struok, make 
splendid dwarf plants. Three in a 6-inch or 
7-inoh pot are very effective for room decoration. 
You must not expect exhibition bloome from 
cut-back plants. The only way to obtain the 
enormous blooms seen at the shows is to allow 
the plants to grow on without stopping.—- 
J. G. W., Aberlour. 


2307.— Raining the BdelweSss from 
seeds. —This plant is easily raised from seeds, 
and sucoeeds admirably in the rock garden in 
dry positions, and doss well either in sunshine 
or partial shade. It succeeds well also as a 
pot-plant with the protection of a frame. I 
nave grown it in pots for years with the same 
treatment as Auriculas receive. They do not 
grow daring winter, and cannot be expected to 
do so. The seedling plants referred to will grow 
on freely enough when spring oomes round 
again.—J. D. B. 

2282. —Wintering Hydrangeas.—If 

the situation is cold and bleak the best way to 
winter them is to place them in pots and 
in a cool-house, and then plant out again after 
the winter is over. I once had charge of a 
garden where we had Hydrangeas in the 
borders, but we never got any flowers till I 
adopted the plan of luting in autumn and 
planting out again in spring. In the southern 
counties and round the western coast Hy¬ 
drangeas flower very freely, and require no 
protection in winter, and in warm, sheltered 
nooks in many other counties the plants will occa¬ 
sionally flower, but the safest plan is to lift them 
before frost comes and place in the cool-house. 
The plants, so far as regards the roots, are hardy 
enough, but the young shoots are tender, and in 
oold winters are frequently cut down by the 
frost.—E. H. 

-If these plants are in the open ground 

they may safely be left there, as they are per¬ 
fectly hardy. If in pots, out off the long shoots 
and strike them, six or eight in a 5-inch pot. 
They will root freely with a little bottom heat, 
and will make nioe plants for flowering early 
next year. The old plants should now receive 
less water until they begin to break again, when 
some of the old ami may be shaken away and 
freah substituted.—A. G. Butler. 
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GARD1IN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Baskets, whan well famished, add much to the “ dressy ” 
appearance of the oonservatory, end will, to a certain 
exteat, fill up the void left in somewhat lofty houses by 
the shortening back of the summer-flowering creepers and 
climbers. Large baskets may be filled with a mixture of 
plants, or rather the sides and bottom may be covered 
with trailing growth, whilst the top is famished with 
plants of more ereot growth. Tropaolums of the Lobbi 
section are very useful for draping baskets, the trailing 
•boots being looped up sufficiently to ensure the sides and 
bottom of the basket being well oovered. Sedum oarneum 
variegatum and Tradeeoantia vittata are also useful for 
this work, and are distinct in oharaoter. Trailing Feme 
of spreading habit will give variety. For filling the beskete 
after the trailing growth has been provided almost any 
winter-flowering plant may be used. I have seen Begonia 
inslgnis, as well as the other winter-flowering Begonias, 
very effectively used for furnishing baskets in winter; in 
foot, almost any showy plant will do useful work in this 
way when the trailing growth for the base of the basket 
has been provided. In times of pressure, when a showy 
basket or two are required on an emergency, well-esta blish ed 
plants of Vinoa elegantissima and variegated Ivies, suofa as 
madtareneto variegate will do. These, being hardy plants, 
“fy be grown in pots plunged in the open air in the summer 
with but little aare or trouble. Young plants of Asparagus 
tenuissimus may be planted round the sides of a large 
basket, and the growth trained over so ee to envelop the 
bottom, and if outside this mass of greenery is In se r t e d a 
handsome flowering plant the effeot will always be good. 
The Asparagus will last In oondition in suoh a position a 
long time, whilst a continual change of the flowering 
material may be carried on, thus enhaooingtheinterestsuoh 
a style of deooratlon will inspire. The atmosphere of the 
conservatory must be kept as dry as possible whilst the 
Chrysanthemums are in bloom, espeolally if they have 
been grown to a large ties with stimulants. The fat 
blooms are not good keepers. Mildew spots on the foliage 
should be sponged off with soft-soap and water on their first 
appeaianoe. 1 am discarding those kinds predisposed to 
mildew, as any plant without good foliage loses half Its 
value for deoorative purposes. The Chorozemas Just 
coming into blossom will be very bright and showy now, 
and they are so lasting. Ooronilla glauoa and its varie¬ 
gated variety, though old-fashioned, are not without merit 
at this season and onwards. Borneo Hyaoinths, where 
started early, will soon be ooming into flower. I always 
think these are more effeotive grouped together amid a 
setting of elegant Fern growth. White and green always 
aesooiate so well together. 

Stovn. 

One of the most useful plants for winter flowering when 
It has been worked round so as to flower early, is the Rhyn- 
ohospermum jasminoides. Good-sized specimens neatly- 
trained are always effective when in bloom, and the blos¬ 
soms are as fragrant as any Jasmine. Old, well-established 
plants that have been forced previously will soon be in 
blossom now if placed in the stove or the flower foroing- 
bouse. This plant used to be grown altogether in the stove, 
but it will do in a warm greenhouse, though under snoh 
conditions it will not flower till later in the season. Those 
who wish for white, fragrant flowering plants may have a 
succession by growing several plants of it. Some of the 
Amaryllis are giving signs of starting into growth, and 
should be watered and moved to a light position in the 
stove. These are lovely things, and their value is increased 
when they oan be induced to flower early. Unfortunately, 
only wealthy people oan go in for a collection, as bulbs of 
the new and oboloe varieties are expensive to buy. 1 saw 
a beautiful group of 811pper Orchids in the oool-stove the 
other day in a garden 1 visited. These are oharmlng 
Orchids for winter, being easy to grow and lasting long In 
blossom, and are hardy enough to be taken with impunity 
to the oonaervatory or to form a group in the drawing¬ 
room, and, moreover, for the most part they are not 
expensive. Belonging to the terrestrial group of Orohids, 
they suooeed well In pots where the drainage is very free 

R otted in rough peat, oharooal, and Sphagnum. Epiphvl- 
ims are delightful basket-plants, ana where the growth 
has been well ripened the blossoms will soon be showing 
ookrnr. Standard plants are very useful table ornaments 
when In a small state. Everybody should grow some of 
these plants. They do not necessarily require a stove 
temperature, and are often flowered well In a warm green¬ 
house, though when one baa a number of plant# more oan 
be made of them by starting a few in the stove and keep¬ 
ing back others to oome on later. It used to be the custom 
to grow these Cacti in very poor soil, bat the starving 
system has given plaoe to more generous treatment with 
advantage. Weak liquid-manure may be used to give Mae 
and substance to the blossoms as soon ae the buds are 
formed at the ends of the growths. Teke advantage of 
every opportunity to keep down mealy-bug and other 
insects. 

Unheated Oonaervatory. 

What a pretty effect a specimen or two of well-grown 
well-coloured plants of the JapaneseCy pressandRetinospora 
plumosa aurea have just now amid the Chrysanthemums! 
Well-grown plants of the Gold and Silver Tree-Ivies are 
also very effeotive. A cold house may be made very 
charming with a few such plants to give tone and oharaoter 
to it in winter. In the spring there ere plenty of things So 
brighten the place. Clumps of Snowdrops, Aoonltss, 
Crocuses, end Daffodils may be potted up from the borders 
and planted ont again after the flowers are faded. The 
Christmas Rose may be treated in the same way. The 
variety named maxlmus is muoh better for pot work than 
the type. Primroses and Auriculas will soon be showing 
flower; In faot, some early plants are now doing so, and 
under glees the flowers are so fresh and dear. The hardy 
Qyolainene also are oharmlng plants for this house. 

Window Gardening. 

^ t J rlDdow " bo ? e * 8hou,d h* In*® a presentable oon- 
diUon now. I saw a set of fancy boxes the other day filled 
with small plants not more than 6 inohes high of Golden 
ana Buver leaved Euonymus. They were planted quite 
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dose together, and, though rather stiff and formal, they 
were dressy in appearance. Another set of boxes were 
filled with rooted cuttings of variegated Box, whloh 
looked neat. Those who have plenty of ah rube to cut as 
need not go to the expense of plants, as suitable pieoes 
cut from ehrube would lest a long time, and when they 
lost colour might have something else substituted. 
Everybody nowadays studies economy In affairs connected 
with the garden, and rightly so, and in some cases this 
idee might be worth something. It is not new; it has 
often been practised in the past, in the oase of flower-beds 
beneath the windows, to teke off the desolate appearance 
of the bare ground in winter. Chrysanthemums may be 
used with considerable effeot in halls and oorridors or for 
grouping at the entrance porch. Hardy Ferns, such as 
Polyetiohum angulareand its varieties and Soolopendriums 
in variety will be very suitable and interesting for hiding 
the pots. I think more might be done with hardy shrubs in 
deooratlng halls and passages, whloh are, to a oertatn 
extent, too oold and draughty for Palms and tender plants. 
The various forms of Cupressus are very appropriate for 
this work, and are not expensive. Bamboos and large- 
growing Grasses are also effeotive. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The almost oonetant rain of the last week or two baa 
delayed planting operations, but as soon as the surface of 
the ground gets into good working order again Roses and 
Evergreens should be got In at onoe. I have oontinuaily 
urged the necessity of thoroughly preparing the ground 
before anything is planted. Even common annual flowers 
will thrive better in well-broken-up land, and it is even 
more neoeasary to do this before planting of a more per¬ 
manent nature. In planting Rosea, for instance, if the 
preparatory work is not propsrly done there is not muoh 
chanoe of making good effeote afterwards without taking 
up the plant*. As regards manuring ground for Roses, 
lo is ofsen said the Rose is a gross feeder, and to a certain 
extent this is true, and on light, hungry soils it is noteaey 
to overdo it in the way of manure; but where the soil is 
heavy and retentive too much rioh manure will tend to 
make it sour and unwholesome. For suoh soils I 
should work the manure into oompoet by mixing with 
it the oharred refuse from the rubbish-heap or something 
of an open nature. Material of this kiod may be used 
freely, with the certainty that the roots of the plants will 
continue In a healthy state for some years. In planting 
dwarf Roeee always bury the stocks completely, so that 
plant* worked thereon may have a obanoe of striking root 
dlreolly into the soil. In planting Conifers or other 
speoimep trees on lawns it Is e good plan to leave e small 
circular space round each tree free from turf for e few 
years. It will prevent injury from the mowing-maohine, 
and the trees will grow faster from not having their roots 
oovered eo deeply. One of the beet conifers for a small 
lawn is Pioea Pinsapo. Pices Nordmanniana and Pioea 
Usiocarpa are also suitable. The noblest of all the coni¬ 
fers is still the Cedar of Lebanon, and where the soil is 
fairly good it always does well. Among spiral-growing 
Conifers Thuja gigantea is one of the best In grows 
rapidly, and soon forms a handsome specimen. New 
lawns may be made now, where turf is used, better than at 
any other season, as the Grass soon gets established. 

Fruit Garden. 

Root-pruning of all fruit-trees too large to lift may be 
done now with advantage, ea the growth has now osased 
and there is no fear of the bark shrinking, even if it should 
be neoessary to out through large roots. The tap-roots, or 
those whloh desoend perpendicularly, are the root* whloh 
require checking. Those nearer the surfeoe will be better 
lifted out and replaoed when the perpendicular roots have 
been out through. Young trees making too muoh wood, 
if fruit is required, should be lifted and replanted, keeping 
the trees up well and the roots near the surfaoe. Many 
of the newly-planted treec are too deep in the ground, 
and would be the better for lifting up a few years after 
planting. The oause of this will be found in the natural 
settlement of all recently-moved ground if oare la not 
taken to keep the trees well up when first planted. In 
cultivated ground especially the collar is frequently 
buried too muoh in the soil from the settlement of the 
ground, oombined with the cultivating operations con¬ 
tinually going on around them. Strawberries in pots will 
be better laid on their sides, if the wet weather continues, 
if they must stand outside. A few degrees of frost will 
not injare Strawberries; but If the weather oomee severe 
the pote will be broken, end It is better to have some 
means of shelter at hand when required. The beat way of 
keeping Strawberries Intended for forcing la to plunge the 
pots lo ashes or Coooa-nut-fibre, or if tree-leaves are 
packed between the pots the roots will be preserved In a 
healthy condition. Many utrawberry-plants in pote were 
injnred last winter through the drying effeot* of the long 
frost. As soon as ths leaves fall the pruning of fruit- 
bushes and trees may commence. I generally begin with 
the bush fruits, and then follow with Pears and Applee. 
In some districts where bud-eating birds are numer¬ 
ous Gooseberries and Currants are sometimes left till 
spring; but it is better to get the pruning done and dress the 
trees with something distasteful to the birds. Soot and lime, 
in about equal quantities, mixed with soft-soap end water, 
syringed over the trees twice during the season, will 
preserve the bods and oleanse the bark of the trees at the 
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Vegetable Garden. 

This has been a good season for Celery, the damp 
weather having produced e strong as well as a rapid 
growth. 8ome oare will be necessary in giving the final 
earthing up to keep the leaves well together to prevent 
the soil getting into the hearts and producing premature 
deoay. In damp soils (and at the present time all soils 
are damp) dugs will be troublesome, and just previous to 
earthing up It is a good plan to sprinkle some alr-elaked 
lime on each dde of the rows. Turnip-rooted Celery Is 
not eo muoh grown as it should be. It is exoellenb for 
stewing and other culinary purposes. It Is not nearly so 
expensive a crop to grow as the ordinary Celery la, as it 
dose not require earthing up. When the Turnip-llke 
protube ran oee are formed in the stem just beneath the 
■oil, the orop may be lifted and stored just like any 
other root crop. As the plants do not require earthing up 
the rows may he planted muoh nearer together. Eighteen 
inohee will give plenty of space for the foliage, and a foot 
from plant to plant in the rows will be ample. Though It 
may not be quite hardy, a considerable breadth was left 


out for a oondderable time during last winter's frost, 
and when required for use the soil bed to be broken away 
with the ptok, end it was found quite good when cooked; 
but It is better to lift and store it before severe frost seta 
in. Full-grown Lettuoes and Endives should be placed in a 
position where shelter oan be afforded when severe frost 
sets In. Some kinds of Lettuoes are hardier than othen, 
but the fall-grown plants of any kind will suffer if frozen 
through. Dry Fern or Bracken, or dry Oak-leaves, form a 
useful oovering for Lettuoes and Endives at this season 
where It Is not convenient to plaoe all the plants under 
glass. The leaves of the plants should be drawn together 
a little with matting, but not tied too closely before the 
covering are put on, and the plant* should be as dry as the 
state of the weather will permit. It is beet to anticipate the 
frost, though If the plants ere tied up loosely when dry a 
good-sized bed can be quickly oovered when the froet Is 
near. Asparagus may be foroed now if required early. 
Keep down woodlloe in Mushroom-boose by having a 
oolony of toads Ln the house. E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

What a grand show of oolour that oharmlng climber, 
the Canary Creeper, is making still! The foliage, too, is 
very beautiful, ana, taken altogether, I do not think we 
have another annual of it* kind to equal it. It seeds 
freely, and as soon as the seeds turn of a brown ooloar 
they should be gathered and stored in a dry plaoe, to 
provide fresh plant* for another season. Dahlias also 
still oontinue to bloom niotly, and Tuberous Begonias 
also afford a welcome bit of ooloar. Chrysanthemums and 
Mlohaelmas Daisies would be in greet beauty now if the 
weather would allow the hloeeoms to expand kindly, bat 
the oonstant storms of rain and wind oheck them sadly. 
Those who have a sheltered border of choice Chrysanthe¬ 
mums doing well so far would be wise to rig up a ehalter 
of some kind over them before froet oomee. The flowers 
era late, but the plant* are foil of vigour and buds, and if 
protected they will do well yet. Any spare frame-light* oome 
hi capitally for this kind of work, or a canvas blind may 
be so arranged ae to pall over the plant* at night and on 
very wet days. But the proper place for the " show" 
varieties to under glees now, and here they are making a 
grand display. Ventilate freely and «®§ a little artificial 
heat now and then, if only to dry up damp and prevent 
or oheok mildew. Troubles of this kind are, however, 
never so annoying in a season like this ee when the 
weather to etlll and foggy ae well as damp. Cuttings to 
provide plante for next year may be taken at any time 
now. Christmas Roses ought to be protected in some 
way ; if in the open ground, they may be sheltered with 
hand-lights, or boxes with the bottom and lid knocked off, 
and oovered with a sheet of glass, will do juet ae well ; 
but do not keep them too olose until froet comes. Some 
grow these oharmlng plant* ln large pote or tuba, and 
these ought to be removed to a cool house or pit at onoe; 
but in the neighbourhood of a smoky town they do beet 
planted out. A good way to to plant them in a low briok 
pit, keeping the lights off altogether during the summer 
and replacing them now. Everything of at all a tender 
nature should have been boused by this, and no effort 
must be spared to keep the greenhouse ae neat, dean, and 
tidy as possible throughout the winter. Climbers on the 
roof mast be redaoed considerably, if notdone previously; 
in a town espeolilly we oan hardly give the plants 
enough light ln winter. Keep Pelargoniums of all 
kinds on the dry side, but do not cripple anything of an 
evergreen nature in this way. The secret of keeping 
Chinese Primroses in health and beauty and preventing 
the deoay that so often attacks them to to maintain the 
root* at one even and moderate degree of moisture. 

B. C. R. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
7 th to November 14* A 

Pruned, washed, and trained Peaches in the early house. 
Removed a few Inohes of the top soil from the inside 
borders and replaoed it with fresh turfy-loam. The inside 
woodwork really ought to have been painted, but the 
painting wm postponed till next year and the whole 
washed with soft-soap and water, the back walls being lime- 
washed, a handful of sulpbnr being mixed with the lime. 
Commenced pruning bush-fruits, taking Red end Whit* 
Cnrrante first, whloh are dear of foliage. I always like to 
get the pruning and training well forward before the 
winter set* in oold. When delayed till after Christmas all 
—at least, exoept Peaohea and Apricots—the work often 
has to be rushea over, and to then sometimes not well done. 
Ae regards pruning Gooseberries, the principal aim to to 
have abnnaanoe ot fruit; therefore, though the branohee 
are regularly thinned, an old branoh being taken out here 
and there to enoourage the young wood, there to not 
muoh shortening done. Bushes ot this oharaoter bear an 
immense quantity of berries, and to prevent them having 
an unwieldy appearanoe the branches selected for 
cutting out are usually the longest and oldest With 
proper treatment in this respeot the bushes are eerily 
kept in good trim. Red and White Currants are usually 
spurred in, but Black Currants receive the same pruning 
as the Gooseberries, the object in each case being to 
secure plenty of stout, short jointed young wood. Made 
up another Mushroom-bed in a house. At present the 
warmth from the fermentation in the beds ooming on and 
ln bearing will be sufficient to keep up a tempera¬ 
ture of 65 deg a, and ae long as this state of thing# con¬ 
tinues there is no need of Are-heat. Planted outalotof sur¬ 
plus Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, and other bulbe round 
the shrubbery. The wild Hyaoinths or Bine-Bells have 
been planted somewhat freely among the treee, where they 
are not likely to be disturbed. Planted Manettl and Brier 
cuttings to raise stooks for budding. Moved some own- 
rooted Roses for the purpose of turning up and renewing 
the beds. Put ln cuttings of Jasmines, Honeysuckle*, 
end various other olimbing plants in a frame. Filled a 
frame with Caloeolaria cuttings. Dipped a few Bouvar- 
dias, on which were traces of green-fly, in a mixture of 
soft-soap and Tobaooo-liquor. The pall of wash was kept 
till next day, and a sseand dip was given to make sura. 
This to oheaper than fumigating a large house, especially 
when only a lew plants require it. Went over the olimbing 
i growth in the conservatory to ntill further rednoe It, as ail 
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the light la requiied now. Rearranged the plant* so a 8 
to make room for more Chrysanthemums. Though I am 
not much In love with monster blooms, which are only 
grown in limited numbers toeaoh plant, still I eannot help 
noticing how the large blooms are admired by visitors. 
No one seems to care far the bushes whioh have been 
stopped and are laden with buds and blossoms. Moved 
bulbs into beat to push them into bloom. Freeeias are 
ooming on strongly in the warm greenhouse. A good 
batoh of Primula oboonioa is very pretty Just now. 
Drenohed a pieoe of ground for a new plantation of Rasp* 
berries. Tied and stopped winter Cuoumbera. The plants 
have nearly reached the top of the house, and are showing 
plenty of fruit, enough to aeep up the supply now without 
the aid of the outside beds, which nave been cleared away, 
and the frames will be immediately washed with soap and 
water to be filled immediately with Asparagus-roots. 


FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR STEWING. 

Wx hear but very little about Pears for stewing 
or cooking in pies, yet they are much in demand, 
for the former purpose especially, in many large 
establishments. Properly cooked and servos, 
stewed Pears are a form of “ sweet " that rarely 
fails to be appreciated at the dining-table, ana, 
seeing that some of the best cooking varieties 
keep longer than nearly all the dessert sorts, 
there is good reason why more attention should 
be paid to them. As far as my experience goes, 
very few of the varieties classed as cooking 
Pears are planted nowadays, but large, healthy 
specimens can always be found in the old 
orchards grown by former generations of gar¬ 
deners and farmers. For my part I fail to see 
why they should now be so much neglected, as 
it is very certain a good use can be found for 
all grown in private gardens, and in all proba¬ 
bility they would prove nearly or quite as 
profitable to the market growers as the better- 
known dessert varieties. It might be urged in 
extenuation of this neglect that many of the 
latter are, as a rule, only fit to be cooked, and 
this, unfortunately, there is no gainsaying ; but 
what is wanted are longer keepers, a dish of 
stewed Pears being particularly weloome when 
the dessert varieties are exhausted. 

Uvedale's Saint Germain, owing to its great 
size, is perhaps the best known of all the stewing 
varieties, and this, the largest Pear in cultiva¬ 
tion, also happens to be about the beat keeper, 
the fruit frequently keeping sound and good till 
April and May. Specimens of this variety, 
under the name of Belle Angevine, have been on 
view in Covent-garden-market 3 lb. and upwards 
in weight, fancy prices being asked for them, 
and a good sum charged for the loan of a dish 
to be displayed on the table at some elaborate 
City banquet. These very large-fruiting varie¬ 
ties are only suitable for planting against walls, 
and unless Uvedale’s has plenty of head-room it 
is very shy bearing. Large trees covering the 
end walls of living houses rarely fail to bear 
well, and I have seen very fine crops on trees 
covering the fronts of stables and outbuildings 
generally. Catillac also attains a great size if 
given the benefit of wall shelter, the fruit being 
extra heavy, of excellent quality when cooked, 
and keeping good till February. It also suc¬ 
ceeds well either as a pyramid, espalier, or 
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cordon, trained dear of, bnt sheltered by, garden 
walls, fences, or hedges. Occasionally fine 
standards of this variety are to be met with ; 
bnt if young standards are planted these ought 
to be in or near the centre of an orohard, or 
otherwise sUong winds 
Digitized b 
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heavy fruit. Belle de Thouars I have only tried 
as a three-branohed cordon on a west wall. In 
this position it seldom fails to bear a good crop 
of large fruit, attractive in appearance but fit 
for cooking only. It keeps good till the end of 
December. 

Black Worcester, also a large variety, 
orops heavily and keeps till February. • Though 
somewhat coarse ana gritty, it can yet be 
served up tempting in appearance and of good 
flavour. It is a strong grower, and if against a 
wall should have plenty of head-room. Fine 
standards can soon be grown of this variety, 
but I should not recommend it for pyramids. 
Gilogil, on the oontrary, makes a capital pyramid 
on either the Quince or Pear stock. It u a good 
bearer, the fruit being of medium size, of good 
form, and when oooked the quality is first-rate. 
Unfortunately, it is not a long keeper, its season 
not often extending beyond January. Verulam 
sucoeeds admirably as a pyramid or standard, 
being a moderately-strong grower and a sure 
bearer. With us this season it produoed a heavy, 
clean crop of fruit, whioh bore down many of, 
the branches to the ground. It keeps well till 
the end of February, and is of superior qualify 
when oooked, no colouring matter being required. 
In addition to the foregoing there are several 
varieties classed as dessert Pears which might 
also be used for cooking, and some of them 
I would advise being planted. If the fruits of 
these ripen properly—that is to say, become 
really fit for dessert—well and good ; but if not, 
they would yet be available for cooking. What 
is greatly in their favour is the fact that they 
often carry good crops when other choicer sorts 
fail. Foremost in this list I would place the 

Vicar of Winkfikld, this being one of the 
most reliable varieties in cultivation, our trees 
rarely failing to carry heavy orops. The samples 
taken from trees growing against a north-east 
wall are usually large, clean, and frequently of 
sufficiently good quality for the dining-table in 
December in an uncooked state. With the 
cooks it is a great favourite. No colouring 
matter need be added to it when Btewed, while 
the quality is first-rate. This variety forms a 
handsome pyramid, and does well as a standard. 
Beurrd Clairgeau is also a sure bearer, and 
against warm walls the fruits are large, prettily 
ooloured, and of fairly good quality, but do not 
keep after November. Fruit from exposed trees 
is unattractive in appearanoe and of little value. 
Occasionally General Todleben is to be met 
with in excellent condition, but more often than 
not would be more properly olassed as a stewing 
Pear. It does well against walls—cordons pro¬ 
ducing very fine fruit in the open—either hori¬ 
zon tafiy, cordon, or pyramidally trained, bear¬ 
ing heavy crops in each case. It cooks admir¬ 
ably, and will keep till the end of January. 

Duchesse d'Angouleme (here figured) proves 
too gritty for most good judges when eaten in 
an uncooked state, but this failing is less 
apparent when the fruits are stewed. It is a 
good cropper under almost any form of training, 
bushes on the Quince stock frequently producing 
extra fine fruit, and these large-sized Pears 
generally sell very well. Chaumontel, though 
described as a dessert Pear of great merit, rarely 
deserves this eulogy ; in fact, I have never met 
with a really good fruit of it, even the fine 
specimens largely sent to the markets from 
Jersey being hard, tough, and gritty, and 
requiring to be oooked to render them present¬ 
able. We have both wall-trees and pyramids, 
each of which bears very freely, and the fruits 
are available for stewing till late in March. 
For the latter purpose only ought it to be 
grown, and it is well worthy of it. So well 

Beurre Diel (here figured) served us as a 
dessert Pear for several years in suooession that 
it would appear rank ingratitude to include it in 
the list of supplementary stewing varieties; but 
it is not of very high quality uncooked, and 
those who objeot to it in that form might yet 
feel disposed to give it a trial for oooking. It 
is one of the most reliable varieties that can be 
seleoted, succeeding well under almost any 
ooadition, and the fruits are available till well 
into December. W. 


2310.—A cold Vinery.— The best Vines for 
an unheated vinery are Black Hamburgh and 
Foster's Seedling. 1 have ripened these perfectly 
this year without artificial heat. You might 
plknt half-a-dozen Vines in a house 18 feet long 


if it is desired to fill it quiokly, though, of 
oourse, two or three Vines would fill it, or even 
one would do. Still, most people would plant 
Vines enough to fill the house at once. A border 
10 feet wide would be sufficient, and part of it 
might be inside the house and part outside. It 
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is a good plan to keep the roots up, especially 
where the soil is damp and heavy, if the house 
is built pretty well up, I do not think I should 
excavate much. Good drainage there must be, 
and the higher the border is kept the less trouble 
will the drainage give. Two feet in depth of 
good soil will be enough for Grapes to grow in, 
and in damp or adhesive soils the greater part 
of this 2 feet may be above the natural 
level with very great advantage. If from 
9 inches to 12 inches was taken out the 
bottom of this excavation, to slope considerably 
from the front of the house it would do well. On 
the bottom of this excavation place 4 inches of 
oonorete, and on the concrete 6 inches of broken 
bricks or rubble of any kind. On the rubble a 
layer of freshly-cut turf, Grass side downwards, 
and on the top of this 2 feet of the best loamy 
soil obtainable. To every dozen loads of loam 
add one load of old plaster, and the same quan¬ 
tity of wood-ash, and 1 owt. of bone-meal. I do 
not reoommend yard-manure for the new bor¬ 
ders if the loam is inclined to be stiff, and 
sandy loam will carry yard-manure better than 
loam that is heavier; but I think more harm 
than good is often done by placing too much 
manure in oontaot with the roots at first.—E. H. 

2200.— Thripa in a vinery.— For the 
destruction of thrips and all other insect pests, 
excepting scale ana mealy-bug, there is nothing 
else equal to burning sulphur in the house; but 
you must wait until all the leaves have fallen 
from the Vines, and clear the houte of every 
plant that has a green leaf upon it, or it will do 
them injury. When the house is oleared out 
stop up every crevice and make it as air-tight as 
possible. Then get some saucers and place along 
the front of the house. In these put some 
sulphur and set it alight, using sufficient of the 
sulphur to fill the house full of the fumes.— 

J. c. a 

-As the Grapes are all cot the best thing will be to 

fumigate with Tobacco or Tobacco-paper two or three 
evenings in suooession or until all the instate are got rid 
of.—E. H. 

2316. — Making? a Vine border.—Togo 
very fully into all the questions asked in this 
enquiry would take a long article, but I will 
answer them in their order as briefly as possible. 
1. When to make the border? This oan be 
done now. 2. What would be the width and 
depth ? The full width of the house inside and 
as much outside. 3. Would a concrete bottom 
be best? No. 4. What are the component 
parts ? The best material for a border is good 
foam, the more decayed fibre from turves the 
better. To eight loads of this add one of 
decayed stable-manure, one of mortar or plaster 
rubbish, and to each eight loads 1 cwt. of bone- 
dust. The depth of the soil should be 2 feet 
6 inches. 5. What sort of food should Vines 
have ? This has been indicated in the mixing of 
the material for the border; but surfaoe- 
dressings of fish guano, Thomson's Vine- 
manure, or some similar stimulants, should be 
used when the Vines are bearing. 6. What 
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is the best time to secure and plant Vines? 
Select the Vines now and plant them in March. 
7. What kinds are the best ? Black Hamburgh, 
Buckland’s Sweetwater, and Madresfield Court 
Black for early house. Muscat of Alexandria, 
Lady Downe’s, and Alicante for late. 8. What 
heat should be kept up ? This varies with the 
seasons from a minimum of 45 degs. to start the 
Vines with in winter, to a minimum of 65 degs. 
when the Grapes are swelling, or a maximum of 
55 degs. in winter to start with, to a maximum 
of 85 degs. in summer. The temperatures 
ahouM gradually rise as the season advances. 

2009.— Fruit farming. —If you take my 
advice you will have nothing to do with outdoor 
fruit-growing. You will have to wait nearly 
twenty years before you will do yourself much 
good. The following things, however, will pay 
you well : Grapes, Peaches, Apricots, and 
Plums under glass and on walls, with a glass 
coping. Do not make a place yourself, but wait, 
and you may see one advertised for sale. You 
want a place ten years' old, and then it would 
pay at once ; but buy the freehold and do not 
pay rent, and then you can work for yourself— 
not the landlord.— Jas. West. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


2220.— Tea-plantS. —Yes, these succeed 
capitally under ordinary cool greenhouse treat¬ 
ment, though, like so many other things, they 
make good plants more quickly if afforded a 
little warmth while young. There is very little 
difference in any way between the three or four 
varieties, but the Assam Tea-plant seems to be 
of slightly stronger growth than the others. 
Pot them in light loam, adding a little peat if at 
all heavy and some sand, and with ordinary 
care in watering they will do well.—B. C. R 
2252.— Plants, Ac., in a cool green¬ 
house. —Under the circumstances named you 
must not expect to be able to flower much be¬ 
yond a few Christmas Roses, late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and Chinese Primulas in the winter, 
though after becoming acclimatised, so to 
speak, Camellias might be managed well. 
Primula oboonica you would also find a very 
useful plant, and a few Laurustinus in pots are 
capital things for a cool-house. In the spring 
you may have Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Ac. as well as Spines japonica and S. pal- 
mata, Deutzia gracilis. Dielytra spectabilis, and 
many more plants of a comparatively hardy 
nature. In summer you can grow Tomatoes, of 
course, and also some Zonal and other Pelargo¬ 
niums, tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, and so 
forth; but the difficulty is that Tomatoes can 
not stand shade, while nearly all flowering 
plants must have a little in hot weather, and 
the only way out of it is to manage so that the 
former will shade the latter. Ab regards ar¬ 
rangement, I should think the best way would 
be to have a raised stage 2& feet or 3£ feet wide 
along the front, and a solid bed raised a foot or 
18 inches only at the back. The first would 
accommodate all small pot plants, Ac., while a 
row of Tomatoes planted in a ridge of soil next 
the glass and trained up the roof would shade 
the first in summer, and the back bed could be 
used for standing the larger plants—Chrysan¬ 
themums, Camellias, Ac., in winter—and be then 
planted with Tomatoes at other times.—B. C. R. 

2289.— Gladiolus bulbs and Dahlia- 
tubers. —I have never found any advantage in 
putting either of these in sand. The principal 
requirement for Dahlias is to dry them well and 
then keep them cool, at the same time safe from 
frost. If the tubers are placed in a dry, cool 
cellar and covered with straw they will rest per¬ 
fectly and come out in good condition next Feb¬ 
ruary or March. Gladioli must be well dried, 
and then have the loose scales rubbed off and be 
packed away in paper bags or drawers in a frost¬ 
proof room till it is time to replant again.— 


-The fully-developed Gladiolus bulbs 

should not be stored in sand or any other pack¬ 
ing material, for, even if the sand is apparently 
quite dry, the bulbs will very often push out 
roots long before it is time to plant them. The 
Dahlia-tubers may be packed in sand or some 
other dry material—it helps to keep the roots 
plump ; but they will not suffer to any serious 
extent even if they have nothing %t all round 
their roots and tuT ' 
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WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Luculia uratissima. 

This is one of the most beautiful winter- 
flowering conservatory plants in cultivation, 
forming, when planted out in about equal por¬ 
tions of turfy loam and fibrous peat, large 
bushes 6 feet or more in diameter, and filling the 
house with delicious fragrance in November and 
December. Some years ago I had charge of a 
conservatory in which several large plants of 
Lnculia were growing beautifully in the borders, 
for, although it is rare to meet with a really 
good specimen in a pot, yet when planted ont in 
good soil in a well-drained border it grows as 
freely as a Willow. The great thing is to prune 
well back after flowering ; if this is not done 
the plant rambles up, soon gets nakod at the 
bottom, and does not flower well. It often 
makes 2 feet or 3 feet of wood in one season, and 
the flowers are borne at the ends of the shoots ; 
therefore it is important to facilitate the ripen¬ 
ing of the wood as much as possible by exposure 
to light and by reducing the supply of water 
during August and September. The Luculia 
also makes a grand plant for covering the back- 
wall of a conservatory, and there is scarcely any 
limit to the space it will cover. Liquid-manure 
made from soot, and given clear during the 
flowering and growing periods, adds strength 
and beauty to its flowers and imparts a rich, 
dark-green tint to its foliage. The syringe 
should be used frequently to keep the foliage 
clean. Nearly the same treatment that suits 



Flowering shoot of Luculia Pinoeana. 


Camellias for blooming about Christmas will also 
suit the Luculia. A really good specimen of this 
Luculia in a pot is, as I have said, not often met 
with, and the reason probably is because the 
plant is usually encouraged to flower before a 
good foundation has been laid for the future 
specimen; and until it iB well established in a 
good-sized pot it seems rather impatient of being 
cut back ; plants are, therefore, allowed to 
flower without being subjected to cutting, and 
it is somewhat difficult afterwards to induce 
the plant to become bushy. In commencing 
to form a specimen begin with a healthy 
young plant, keep it growing in what is 
called the intermediate house, and persistently 
pinch or rub out the leading buds till a good 
foundation for the future specimen is formed. 
Do not allow it to flower till this object has 
been attained, and the plant will be longer 
lived in consequence. When potting is necessary 
give a liberal shift. What is known among 
plant-growers as the “ one-shift system ” is well 
adapted for the Luculia, but then special care 
is required in watering and the drainage must 
be perfect. Although when making its growth 
the Luculia delights in liberal supplies of water, 
anything in the shape of stagnation of moisture 
at the roots produces ill-health, from which 
there is little or no hope of recovery. The 
best soil for pot-culture is two-thirds turfy 
loam and one-third fibrous peat, with a dash of 
fine charcoal. The soil should be well broken 
up and rubbed through a coarse sieve without 
extracting the fibre. Pot firmly. Loose potting 
encourages rapid growth, but this is often 
inimical to the formation of a good specimen. 


It may be propagated by cuttings, made of the 
young side-shoots taken off with a heel, and 
placed under a bell-glass in a cool situation till 
callused, then plunged in a mild bottom-heat. 
It may also be increased by layers. Luculia 
Pinceana (here figured) is a fine species, with 
whitish flowers slightly tinged with pink. It 
requires treatment such as has been advised for 
L. gratissima, and, like it, is a plant worthy of 
every attention. 11 • 


2256.— Heating apparatus for a 
greenhouse. —It would be highly absurd to 
have a separate boiler to each house, especially 
as they are so close together. Small fires are 
always a nuisance, requiring so much attention, 
and seldom lasting nearly so long asagreater body 
of fire would. There will be some 60 feet to 
80 feet of 4-inch piping, I presume, altogether, 
and to heat anything like this quantity you will 
find nothing to beat one of the upright cylindrical 
wrought-iron boilers with a water-way all round 
the fire. Get one well above its work, and then 
it will keep alight eight or ten hours easily. 
Any hot-water engineer will supply one.— 

B. C. R. 

2227.— Begonias in winter. —You cannot 
keep the plants in growth all the winter, how 
ever much heat you give them. By Christmas 
at the latest the stems and leaves will die away 
and the tubers go to rest. If you want them for 
bedding I should advise you to dry them off as 
soon as possible now (but not too suddenly), as 
they will then start earlier and more strongly in 
the spring than if kept growing on in heat. Give 
them plenty of air and sunshine, and withhold 
water by degrees until the stems fall away.— 

B. C. R. 

‘2251. — Keeping Gloxinia bulbs 
through the Winter. —I have grown many 
thousands of Gloxinias, and find that the best 
way is to dry and ripen the bulbs off well (but 
not in too low a temperature), and when the 
leaves die away to shake the tubers right out of 
the soil and store them in boxes with some half 
moist Cocoa-nut-fibre. They must be kept in a 
temperature of not less than 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
Examine them occasionally, and if they are get 
ting limp damp them slightly ; if at all wet put 
them in a drier place.—B. C. R. 

2224.— Coil-boiler for a greenhouse. 
—A coil-boiler is simply a piece of wrought iron 
steam-tube bent round into a spiral coil—four 
turns is usually given. This is set either in 
brickwork or in a wrought-iron casing, so that 
the fire burns inside it, and the heat causes the 
water to circulate rapidly through the coil, 
from the bottom to the top. If you get one 
fixed in a proper (upright) slow-combustion 
stove, a f-inch coil will be large enough for a 
house of the size mentioned, and the cost will 
be three or four pounds; but if you have a 
simple coil, and set it in brickwork, it would be 
better to have the 1-inch size. I have not a list 
by me, but they are very cheap, about fifteen 
or twenty shillings each.—B. C. R. 

2296. — Uses of space under the 
staging in a Cucumber-house.— Sup 
posing that Lilies of the Valley are to be forced 
in the spring this is just the Diace for them. 
Stand the pots on ashes under the stage, taking 
care that the soil is moist, cover them over with 
4 inches or 5 inches (above the rims) of Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and as soon as the growth begins to 
peep through take them out, clean them, and 
bring them gradually to the light, and by the 
time the foliage has become of a nice green 
colour the flowers will begin to expand. 
Spirteas may also be started advantageously in 
much the same manner.—B. C. R. 

2306 .— Heating a greenhouse.— If you 

wan t a thoroughly satisfactory arrangemen t at the 
least possible cost there is nothing to beat a flue. 
I have one in a small greenhouse, consisting of a 
furnace (outside) 9 inches square and 2 feet deep 
to fire-bars, 10 feet of brick flue, 9 inches by 9 
inches inside, and 10 feet more of 6-inch glazed 
drain-pipes. It answers admirably, and the other 
day, after leaving it for nearly twenty hours, I 
found the fire still alight. I like these deep 
furnaces much better than the long, shallow 
ones, with a door in front, especially where the 
fuel is coke and cinders, though for anthracite 
coal the latter are best. The furnace should be 
constructed of fire-brick, and the first 5 feet or 
6 feet of flue should also consist of brickwork, 
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which stands the fierce heat better than pipes. 
An affair of this kind consumes rather more fuel 
than a well-construeted hot-water apparatus, 
but the first cost is infinitely less and the heat 
is much more dependable.—B. C. R. 

2298.— Hoya In a fernery. —If your 
fernery is a warm one the advice, though often 
given, is contrary to the nature of the plant, and 
in my experience results disastrously. Hoya 
cargosa is a thirsty and greedy plant, and benefits 
by having plenty both to drink and to feed upon 
throughout the year, provided that the tempera¬ 
ture of the house be kept well above freezing 
point; but naturally it does not need quite so 
much water in the dull, wintry months as in the 
summer time. The chief enemy of the Hoya is 
mealy-bug, which must be looked for from time 
to time and carefully removed whenever it makes 
its appearance, the affected parts being also 
painted over with a camel’s-hair pencil dipped 
into sweet oil.— A. G. Butler. 

- If Hoya carnosa is the plant referred to 

it is certainly best kept dry during the winter, 
especially with the damp atmosphere of a 
fernery to contend with. Unless the place is 
kept warm a good soaking about once a month 
will be quite sufficient. You may thin out the 
growths a little in the spring, and with plenty 
of warmth and moisture during the growing 
period it will bloom well.—B. C. R. 

2297. — Plants for a greenhouse.— 
Dielytra spectabilis, Azalea mollis, in variety. 
The Indian Azaleas will also be in bloom then. 
Small-leaved Kalmias, Weigelas, or Bush 
Honeysuckles are all easy grown. The Alonsoa 
would hardly be in bloom so soon unless there 
were strong young plants to start with now, 
keeping them moving on all winter on a shelf 
near the glass. Some of the early Fuchsias would 
be coming on for blossom in April. Then there 
would be scarlet Zonal Pelargoniums in plenty. 
The Alonsoa may be had from l foot to 15 inches 
high if grown in a light position, though if 
drawn up rapidly the growth would be weak 
and lanky.—E. H. 

- Libonia floribunda— or L. penrhosiensis is even 

liner—can be strongly leoommeodea an a companion plaut 
to the Deutzla and Genista, both are easily grown, and 
are wonderfully floriferous as well a* effective. Chore- 
semas are also very nice, but of a rather straggling habit 
of growth. The Alonsoa is pretty, but I should prefer the 
Ltbonisa.—B. C. R 

2210. — Gladioli in pots— The best for 
pot culture are the early-flowering varie¬ 
ties, especially G. Colvillei. There is a 
white form of this (The Bride) whioh is 
very beautiful and easily forced. If the pots 
containing the bulbs are placed in a gentle heat 
in the first month of the year they will flower 
in April and May. The hybrids of G. Ganda- 
vensis may also be cultivated in {iota, and they 
will produce strong spikes, if not forced too 
rapidly in an over-heated house. One large 
bulb of these late summer-flowering varieties 
may be planted in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot; but 
five bulbs of G. Colvillei may be planted in such 
pots. The soil should be light. I find they do 
admirably in a compost of three parts loam, one 
of sand, one of leaf-mould, and one of decayed 
stable-manure. Some of the very best varieties 
are Shakespeare (white, with a rosy blotch), 
Norma (very pure-white, purplish flamed), Leda 
(fine spike of large, rosy-lilac flowers), Meyer¬ 
beer (richly-flamed vermilion on reddish 
ground), Orphee (a fine rosy-purple, darker 
name, long spike), gig&nteus (fine spike of large 
rosy-tinted flowers), Lady Bridport (a fine 
blush variety, flamed carmine), Bicolor (distinct 
and good), Oct&vie (rose, flamed red), Murillo 
(rosy-red, with white stripe), Van Spandouck 
(rich bright-red), and Princess Mary of Cam¬ 
bridge (pure-white, with carmine blotch). The 
above are all cheap varieties, and well adapted 
for pot culture.—J. D. E. 

2303. —Heating a small lean-to greenhouse. 
—Two row* of 4-lnoh piping, well heated, placed along ibe 
front, will do rather more than exclude froet. If necessary. 
There are several kinds of “ slow-oombusiion" boilers, 
some having a ooil and others a water-way all round the 
fire, but in my experience the latter one is the best. You 
cannot do better than get one of these. The “ Star" is a 
good type.—B. a R. 

2312.— Oobsea scandens not flowering. — I 
should attribute the failure of this usually floriferous 
creeper to bloom to want of sun and, consequently, of 
warmth, and also to the absence of all manure in your 
compost. The flowers are like dull Canterbury Bella.— 
A. O. Butlkr. 

2248.— Worms In Chinese Primula - pots.— 
Water the plants two or three times with lime-water and 
soot-water alternately. The maggots (as I expert they 
are) will not be able to stand r hat for ldap.- B 0. HU > 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GIANT COW PARSNIP (HER ACLEUM 
GIGANTEUM) IN THE WILD GARDEN. 
There is no plant that conveys to the beholder 
more perfect ideas of exuberant health than the 
Giant Cow Parsnip. Its cat and plaited foliage, 
raised on massive stalks, its flower-stem, rising 
erect to a great height, and its noble terminal 
umbel of radiating stalked flowers, expanding in 
all their symmetrical regularity, mark this plant 
as one of no ordinary merit. Its proper place is 
in the wild garden, as shown in the illustration 
here given. If those who have a fancy for sub¬ 
tropical gardening would use this plant more 
frequently they would obtain sure and certain 
results instead of, as is of ten the case, a series of 
semi-failures by the use of tender plants, not 
half so beautiful and noble in foliage. It is also 
well suited for planting on an island in a lake, 
where the water would arrest its roving propen¬ 
sity, and where the tall stems might remain 
during the winter. The number of seedlings 
that spring up round the parent plant, and the 
vigour with which they grow, are surprising. 
The Rev. H. E. Fox, who kindly sent us the 
photograph from which the annexed engraving 
was taken, thus writes in reference to the wild 
garden at Durham, part of which is here 
shown : “ The photograph which I send you 
shows a group of the Giant Cow Parsnip 



Giant Cow-Parsnip in a wild inrden at Durham. 
Engraved from a photograph. 

in the wild gardens belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, known as “ The Banks ” in 
that city. Owing to the intelligence and active 
interest of Canon Tristam, and the care of the 
head man, Mr. Burnell, the walks by the river¬ 
side through the wild garden are beftutiful 
beyond description. Rhododendrons and hardy 


ago an untidy and dirty haunt of idle lads is now 
a charming and peaceful resort for all classes, 
and no insignificant factor in the elevation and 
education of poor people who have no gardens 
of their own, and whose taste for the beautiful 
in Nature has been too long neglected.” 

2215.— Winter flowers. — Laurustinus, 
the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum), and the 
Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans) are all 
useful in this connection, and some of the hardy 
Cyclamens will do well in a sheltered nook, the 
most suitable being C. Coum, C. ibericum, C. 
hedertefolium, and C. Atkinsi. Beyond these 
there is scarcely anything else that blooms in 
the depth of winter without protection.— 
B. C. R. 

— Strictly speaking there are no flowers 
that you can depend upon to be available at all 
times daring the winter. Not even Christmas 
Roses are always to be had, as so much depends 
on the weather. In mild seasons theRussian Violet 
flowers the greater part of the winter, and so 
will the Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). 
Sometimes the Single Wallflowers and Polyan¬ 


thuses can be had. A still more reliable plant is 
the Windflower (Anemone hortensis). There 
are a few creepers and shrubs that sometimes 
may be had in fairly large quantities. The best are 
the Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminnm nudi* 
florum), Chimonanthus fragrans, Laurustinus, 
Erica herbacea, and Daphne Mezereum, amongst 
bulbs. The Snowdrops and Winter Aconite are 
frequently in flower early in the new year. I 
forgot to mention that interesting evergreen 
shrub Garrya elliptica, which flowers in the 
winter. Its long, catkin-like inflorescence is very 
pretty. With the flowers I have named and 
some dried Grasses and different coloured hardy 
leaves there is not such a dearth of subjects 
for winter decoration as some people suppose. — 
J. C. C. 

2232.— Pink Mrs. Sinkins and Pansies. 

—Mrs. Sinkins Pink is a perfectly hardy 
plant, and may be wintered in any border out- 
of-doors where the water will drain away from 
the roots; but if they are to flower well and 
strongly next year they should be propagated 
early in the year and planted ont not later than 
September. Mrs. Sinkins is one of the forcing 
Pinks, and to be quite snccesrful with it as a 
forcing-plant the cuttings should be taken off in 
April, and if they are struck on a hot-bed and 
managed well, so that they can be planted out 
on a bed of soil in the open air, they will grow 
into large clumps by the end of September, when 
they may be dug up to be planted in 6-inch or 
7 inch pots for forcing the following season. It 
is getting late in the season to plant ont Pansies 
in a cold, wet district; it would be safer to 
leave them where they are if they are not too 
much crowded, and plant out in the spring. If 
the season should be mild and the conditions 
favourable they would flower earlier ami better 
if they were planted out at once. It is better 
to plant out all such border flowers not later 
than the last week in September. This allows 
them to become well established before sharp 
frosts set in to check them.—J. D. E. 

- By all means plant these out in a pre¬ 
pared bed, and leave them there until the 
bedding season arrives. It is wearisome to see 
the fUB8 still made about the delicacy of Pinks 
and Carnations even by professional gardeners, 
who must, one would think, have discovered 
that the old method of coddling these plants 
was a delusion and a snare. It is probable that 
in some damp and cold localities a little pro¬ 
tection in the winter months may be necessary 
to the welfare of Carnations—such a state of 
things is conceivable in the neighbourhood of 
the Norfolk Broads ; but that there should be 
any difficulty in striking or preserving Carna¬ 
tions out-of-doors in any of the southern counties 
of England is certainly opposed to my own 
experience and that of several of my friends. 
Layering is strongly advocated in preference to 
growing from cuttings. I, however, began with 
the former method, failed utterly, resorted to 
the latter, and had marked success. Cuttings of 
Carnations should, if possible, be taken in 
August, and they are best severed with a 
pair of sharp scissors. Select the strongest 
“Grass,” cut immediately behind a joint with¬ 
out leaving anything to decay, pull off the two 
bottom leaves, cut the next two pairs quite dose, 
and shorten the remainder. Insert them in rows 
about four inches apart in a prepared bed of 
good, rich, sandy soil, pressing the earth firmly 
round them with your hand closed. Give them 
one good watering and then leave them alone, 
unless you find that worms are disturbing them, 
until the following May. Last August 1 put in 
a hundred cuttings, chiefly of yellow and 
flaked varieties, and of these eighty-five are now 
growing vigorously. This does not look as if 
outtings of Carnations were difficult to strike. 
Last winter I lost hardly any Pinks oi; Carna¬ 
tions in the open ground, but cuttings under 
glass fared rather badly. I treat Pansies in the 
same way, strike them in August, although they 
will strike at almost any time. When they 
begin to run up I pick out the centre, and after 
that I take no farther trouble about them until 
the following year, yet they all make good, 
vigorous, and floriferous plants.—A. G. Butler. 

£284.—Border Carnations.— Pod-split¬ 
ting is the result of coddling and over-feeding, 
and it would probably not be possible for you to 
purchase a dozen good varieties of Carnations 
which would nob split their pods for a year or 
two afterwards ; but, if you persistently strike 
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and grow your plants out-of-doors without any 
protection for a few years, you will find a won¬ 
derful decrease in this pod-splitting tendency.— 
A. G. Butler. 


2302.— Ante In flower beds. -Gas-lime 
sprinkled on the surface and dug in the beds 
will get rid of the ants about as expeditiously as 
anything I know of. If put on the ground now 
any ill-effects of an overdose, so far as the soil 
is concerned, will have time to pass away during 
the winter. I have no doubt that petroleum 
sprinkled on the soil as it is turned up will get 
nd of them. I do not know any insects that can 
stand the petroleum if it reaches them in suffi¬ 
cient quantities.—J. C. C. 

2293.— Perennials for a shady place. 
—First and foremost come Ferns, especially the 
common British species, the Lastreas, Poly- 
stichums, Scolopendriums, &c. The St. John’s 
Worts, of which there is a good deal of variety, 
will grow well in the shade. Virginian Creepers, 
planted against the face of the rock, will soon 
start away and climb up the rock, especially 
Ampelopsis Veitchi. All the hardy bulbs will 
grow very well if the soil is improved. Her¬ 
baceous Phloxes, Canterbury Bells, and many of 
the Campanulas will do in the shade. Pinks, 
hardy border kinds, and the hardiest Carnations 
may be planted; also Primulas, Forget-me- 
nots, Violas, Pansies, Sweet Williams, Plantain 
Lilies (Funkiae)—especially the strong-growing 
species, such as grandiflora—Veronicas in 
variety, and Wallflowers.—E. H. 

2305 — Renovating a lawn.— If the lawn 
could be renovated without destroying the pre¬ 
sent turf there would be a saving oi expense. 
It may be so bad that no renovating process can 
benefit it; but it is wonderful how soon a coarse, 
neglected lawn, if mown and raked regularly, 
gets into condition again. I think under the 
circumstances I should run the scythe over it, get 
out the weeds, and top-dress it with rich com¬ 
post, and then next March sow a mixture of 
Grass Beeds and white Clover, mowing with the 
scythe as the bottom had thickened a little, and 
setting up the cutters by dropping the front 
rollers of the mower, for a time, at any rate, to 
give the Grass a chance to thicken.—E. H. 

2300.— Plants for a Bm&U town gar¬ 
den near the sea.— One of the best plants 
for the seaside is the Tamarisk. Aucubas, Arbu¬ 
tus Unedo(Strawberry-tree), Laurustinus, Fuch¬ 
sia Ricoartoni, and Escallonia macrantha are all 
suitable. The Double-blossomed Gorse is very 
bright and showy. Then among flowering plants 
Pinks, Sweet Williams, Carnations, Canterbury 
Bells, Early Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, 
Stocks, and many other flowering plants. If a 
short distance from the sea, so that the spray 
did not wash over them, this list might be much 
extended. I noticed all of them growing luxuri¬ 
antly in gardens round the Kent and Sussex 
coasts last year.—E. H. 

- The Euonymus is certainly a grand sea¬ 
side plant, and by growing the different kinds 
(variegated, etc.), a considerable variety is 
obtained. But Escallonia macrantha does 
almost as well, and other useful shrubs are the 
Sweet Bay, Kibes, Weigela, and Lilac. You 
will also find Aralia Sieboldi thrive well and 
attain a large size, and the Fig, again, is a plant 
that will stand both smoke and a salt atmos¬ 
phere well. Among herbaceous plants the 
following will do well, giving them as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in the order of their ripening : Eryngiums, 
of sorts, Thrifts, (Armeria), Acanthus, in var¬ 
iety, Preonies, Michaelmas Daisies, Veronicas, 
Hydrangeas, Centranthus ruber, Agrostemma 
coronaria, (Rose Campion), Hemerocallis 
(Day Lilies), Anthemis tmetoria, Wallflowers, 
Scabious, Alyssum, Aubrietia, Arabis, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Primroses, and many more.—B. C. R. 

2283.— Covering up Carnations in 
Winter. —The best thing to do with Carnations 
is not to cover at all if they are planted in the 
border. Layer young shoots annually in July, 
and plant out the layers in October, firming 
them well in the ground, and looking over them 
after every frost to see that they are well fixed 
in the soil. This is where the damage comes in ; 
the plants are set out late, the frost lifts them 
out of the ground, and no heed is taken of them 
till they are dead from the root disturbance. Of 
course, plants in pots must be protected, and a 
cold frame with the pots planted in ashes is the 
beet treatment.—E. H. 
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2288.— Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum).—The 
bulbils which form in the axils of the leaves 
may be collected when they are ripe in autumn 
and planted in boxes in a cold frame 1 inch 
apart in light, sandy soil. They will all grow 
next season, and when the growth ripens down 
the bulbs may be planted where they are to 
flower. Some of them will flower the second 
season, or they mav be planted out in a 
specially-prepared bea at once 6 inches apart, 
and be left in the bed till they flower. They 
do not require heat.—E. H. 

- This beautiful Lily can be propagated 

very freely by the bulbils produced from the 
flower-stems. 1 have planted them in pots and 
boxes the first year, plunging them in Coooa- 
fibre in cold frames ; but they so readily form 

S lants by this manner of propagation that I 
ave no doubt if they were planted about 
2 inches or 3 inches deep in fine soil in a dry 
position out-of-doors they would succeed admir¬ 
ably. The Tiger Lily, with good treatment, 
succeeds better out-of-doors in the open garden 
than it does coddled in pots in the greenhouse. 
—J. D. E. 

2315.— A wind-swept garden.— I quite 
understand the difficulty under which you labour 
with regard to the injury done to your crops by 
the wind, as on the sea-coast many people suffer 
from the same cause. A friend of mine places a 
layer of large stones over the roots of hia fruit- 
trees, which steadies them a good deal. I do 
not think you need to study the shade from 
hedges or rows of fruit-trees of moderate height 
if they were planted across your garden about 
10 yards apart, and not allowed to grow more 
than 4 feet high. In this way you may have 
lines of Gooseberries and Currants planted at 
1 foot apart and allowed to grow thick. If you 
are likely to be a permanent occupier of the 
garden espalier-trained Apple and Pear-trees 
will afford some shelter.—J. C. C. 

2255.— A “ mossy ” lawn.— In default of 
a proper system of drainage you oould not pos¬ 
sibly do better than you propose. I have known 
several “ mossy ” lawns in damp situations 
completely cured in this way. If the turf is any 
good at all I should relay it, and with care for 
a time it will probably come all right again. 
Otherwise seed may be sown, though it is so 
late now that I should leave it till the spring, 
the first week in April being, perhaps, the best 
time. Good seed makes a beautifully close, 
clean, and even turf in a few months’ time, but 
more care is required both in the preparation 
of the soil and subsequently than if turf is 
employed.—B. C. R. 

2208 — Spring bedding.—I should advise 
the following, but as tastes differ a good deal 
it must be left to the discretion of the owner 
what colours he will favour ; but, as a rule, the 
best results I have seen in the way of spring 
bedding is by combining the bulb garden—that 
is in some large establishments made a separate 
feature—with the early-flowering dwarf plants, 
using them mainly to carpet the soil under the 
tallest-growing bulbs, and letting the dwarf 
bulbs form edgings to the large beds or borders. 
Thus Hyacinths, Narcissi of various kinds, 
Tulips, &c., can be used for centres, and Crocuses, 
Scillas, Snowdrops, &c., come in well for edgings. 
The number of spring-flowering plants is very 
great, but the following are a few of the best— 
viz , for centre of bed, Wallflowers, dark and 
yellow, Honesty, or Lunaria biennis, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and dwarf Bhrubs, such as variegated 
Euonymus,Hollies, Aucubas, Laurustinus, Bays, 
Laurels, &c. The dwarf section for carpeting 
and for edgings includes Arabis albida, Aubrietia 
purpurea, Daisies, red and white, Golden 
Feather, Forget-me-nots, Primroses, Polyan¬ 
thuses, Saponaria, Silene pendula, and others. 
These are all plants easily raised at very trifling 
cost, and make a fine display for several weeks 
at the most enjoyable time of year for English 
gardens, and when the uncultivated portion are 
aglow with flowers and the trimly dug-up 
flower-beds are too often the most desolate- 
looking spots of bare earth on the estate.—J. 
Groom, Gosport. 

2216.— Lobelia Queen Victoria.— It 
will be much safer and better to take the plant 
up, place it in a good-sized pot or box, and 
winter it in a frame, than to leave it in the 
ground. In some light, dry soils this noble 
plant is fairly hardy, but oddly enough it 


suceeds best in a somewhat damp and heavy 
staple, and here it becomes absolutely necessary 
to keep the roots dry and protected from severe 
frost through the winter. A frost-proof shed or 
cellar would be preferable to a cold frame, 
unless this was well banked and matted up in 
severe weather. You can divide the roots as 
soon as growth commences, in the spring, if 
desirable.—B. C. R. 

2295.— Worms destroying Violas.— I suppose 

the worms draw the shoots or stems of the Violas into the 
ground and smother them. Give the ground a dose of 
lime-water and then scatter coal dust or sifted ashes thinly 
over the surfaoe. The worms will not work upon ashes.— 

E.H. 

1939 .—Gas-lime in a kitchen garden.-Gas- 

lime is of no good on olay land. Use cinder-ashes and Boot 
mixed together as much as you like, also all the house- 
slops and soapsuds, and you will soon see which answers 
best.—J ab. Wkkt 

1984.— Wire worms in a market-garden.— 

Turn your fowls out over the land every time you dig it. 
I had a 5-acre field once full of wire worms, and the fowls 
did the most good of all, but I never really cleared them 
out. Then I planted it with evergreens for nursery 
stock. You must not plant flowers in your garden or the 
wire worms will eat them all up.— Jas. Wkst. 


ORCHIDS. 

BEE ORCHID (ONCIDIUM DASYSTYLE). 
A flower of this pretty Orchid comes to me from 
“ H. B. Evans,” who says he bought the plant, 
imported last season, for Oncidium ooncolor. 
Well, this plant resembles concolor somewhat 
in its growth, and therefore I should say ib 
exempts both the collector and seller from any 
blame, and you have, thereby, a species added 
to your collection which cannot fail to give 
yoa pleasure. It has obtained the name of the 
4 ‘ Bee Orchid ” from the black crest upon its lip. 
It is onrious that this pretty plant came first 
to this country by chance. A lady living at 
Peokham-rye had some Orchids sent home from 
her son at Rio Janeiro, and from amongst 
these this O. dasystyle flowered, and was 
so named by Reichenbaoh, and this was the 
first appearance of the plant in Europe, and you 
having it crop out from O. concolor have 
proved from whence it comes, as that plant 
grows upon the Organ Mountains in tolerably 
cool places. The treatment given, I should say, 
has been quite correct; it should be grown in a 
small earthenware pan, well-drained, and be 
potted firmly in peat- fi tare and Sphagnun Moss, 
and hung up near the roof-glass in the cool- 
house, but shaded from the sun. During the 
growing season it enjoyB an abundance of water 
to its roots and plenty of moisture in the air, 
admitting likewise a free current of air at all 
times, ft will not require shifting often, as it 
is a plant that does not want much space, nor 
muoh soil about its roots ; but be careful to see 
that what little it has is always sweet, clean, and 
comfortable. Matt. Bramble. 


THE BIRD’S-BILL ONCIDIUM (O. 

ORNITHORRHYNCHUM). 

Several of my readers have written, sending 
flowers of this species, and I have them in water, 
yielding a delightful fragrance, which I always 
think resembles that of Heliotrope; and what 
can be more grateful ? All my friends speak in 
terms of pleasure of this species and its delightful 
fragrance, save one, and he calls it a poor, miser¬ 
able flower, and says nothing of its fragrance, 
and does not send me a spray, so that I cannot 
tell if he has the right plant; but it can usually be 
told from any other, even when not in flower, so 
that I do not think it likely that “Stephen 
Wray ” has the wrong plant; but perhaps ne is 
a lover only of Large flowers of a decided oolonr. 
But I will attempt to describe it, so that he may 
be sure. The plant is a close, compact grower, 
having ovate, compressed bulbs and light-green 
leaves, producing branching spikes of rose- 
coloured flowers with a fragrance, as I before 
said, resembling Heliotrope. In some forms the 
flowers are of a deep-purple hue and larger in 
size. The last addition to the varieties is a form 
with pure-white flowers, called albiflorum, and 
it has the same scent as the typical plant. At 
present this is rare, but when it becomes more 
plentiful it will be seized upon with avidity, 
especially by my lady readers, who will gladly 
use the sprays of bloom having such a taking 
perfume for purposes of personal decoration, as 
well as for cutting for small glasses to stand in 
the boudoir. Matt. Bramble. 
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ORCHID MANAGEMENT. 

In reply to "Croydon/' the following treatment 
will be found to suit the various genera yon aak 
about:— 

Odontoolossum is an extensive genus, which 
for the most part consist of alpine plants, 
which all grow at considerable elevations. 
They require potting in well-drained pots, using 
for soil good peat-fibre from which all the grit 
has been beaten. This, mixed with about equal 
parts of chopped Sphagnum Moss, makes a good 
potting material. The plants ahould be slightly 
elevated above the rim of the pots, and they 
should be placed in a cool-house. A northern 
aspect I consider the best, as the plants like a 
great amount of shade. They should be kept in 
a cool, moist atmosphere, and a good supply is 
also needed at their roots. Through the winter 
months the house in 
which the plants 
stand should not fall 
below 45 degs., and 
it may run up to 
about 10 degs. more 
by day with very dull 
weather, and in the 
summer time the 
nearer the house can 
be kept at about 70 
degs. during the mid¬ 
day’s sun the better 
for the plants. Keep 
everything sweet and 
clean about the plants 
and with this always 
have a constant sup¬ 
ply of fresh air in the 
house. Should red- 
spider or black thrips 
put in an appearance 
they must be speedily 
cleared away; these 
come usually if the 
temperature is too hot 
or too dry, or perhaps 
through a combina¬ 
tion of the two causes. 

The plants should be 
potted in the autumn, 
and, if not already 
done, they should be 
repotted at once, as I 
like autumn potting 
much the best for 
Odontogloesums. It 
allows them to root 
and grow through the 
winter and spring 
months and to make 
up their flower-spikes 
in the spring. 

Cykbidiums are 
stout and free-rooting 
plants, and they re¬ 
quire good-sized pots 
for their accommo¬ 
dation ; and these 
should be well drained 
and the soil should 
consist of loam and 
a little peat and sand. 

The strong, stout- 
growing kinds require 
nearly all loam, the 
thinner-leaved kinds 
need the lighter soil. 

The plants should be 
grown in the cool end 
of the Cattleya-house 
to bloom them freely, 
dant supply of water 
the sumii 


TRBH8 & SHRUBS. 

BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA. 

Thk fine specimen of this tree (here figured) is 
now thirty-six years old. As a small seedling 
of two years it was planted in the centre of a 
lawn in front of Mrs. Cockburn's residence, fully 
exposed to the sun from early morning till late 
in the afternoon, but well sheltered from the 
violence of the severe gales of wind so common 
here (Guernsey) in winter. It was quite two 
years before it took to the ground, after that it 
shot up rather rapidly to its present height of 
•24 feet, beyond which it does not appear much 
inclined to go, but the lower branches have spread 
out along the ground and are still spreading. 
The circumference at present at the base is 
81 feet. It was some eight years old before it 


Our Rradkrs' Illustrations : Bentiuunl* fragifera in flower in the gardes at Elm House, Guernsey,. 
Engraved for Qar&kmno Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. J. Balfour Cock burn 


They like an abun- 
to their roots, and 
during tfie summer months a good amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere, but in winter 
very much less of both will suffice; but at no 
time should these plants be allowed to become 
dry. 

Lycastes. —These may be treated in the 
same manner as the Odontogloesums, potted in 
the same soil, and grown in the same house with 
them, giving them a large supply of water 
during the summer season. Even when at 
rest I prefer keeping them moist, although I know 
of some growers who give them a certain amount 
of drying, but I think they flower best and 
freest when kept just moist and cool. 

Matt, Bramble. 
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commenced to bloom ; since then not a year has 


size, and of a greenish-white colour. The flowers 
open in May, and do not completely disappear 
tul late in August. The sight of this mass of 
white bloom on so peculiarly graceful a tree 
is singularly beautiful, and in the bright 
moonlight of the summer nights it has almost 
a weird-like and startling effect. In the 
centre of every flower is the fruit, and as the 
petals drop off this enlarges and assumes 
somewhat the appearance of a Strawberry. It 
enlarges gradually and slowly, and towards the 
end of October commences to turn a pinkish- 
red, the largest having attained the size of a 


full-sized Mandarin Orange. About this time a 
few of the fruits are quite ripe and dropping 
from the tree, but fruit will still be on the tree 
when the flowers open next year ; and even now 
the buds of the future flowers, in the form of a 
small nodule, the size of the Tea, a miniature 
fruit, thickly stud all the new shoots; in fact, 
the tree is never without fruit or flower, and for 
a long time shows both. The fruit is acrid and 
unpalatable; it makes a sort of jam which some 
people pretend to like. For many years no bird 
would touch the ripe fruit, but now thriuihes, 
and especially blackbirds, eat it with avidity. 
The tree sheds many of its leaves in January, and 
looks its worst in January and February ; but it 
is never completely bare. It will stand any 
amount of rain, but suffers much from strong 
winds. To do the tree justice it should be 
planted in a perfectly open space, well protected 
from prevailing winds. 
It is not particular as 
to soil, though it prefers 
a well-drained loam that 
is not parched up at any 
season. It cannot be 
well propagated by 
layers or cuttings, but 
there is no difficulty in 
rearing seedlings; so 
freely does it propagate 
in this manner that 
seedlings are constantly 
weeded out of the bor¬ 
ders in the neighbour¬ 
hood. This Benthamia 
flourishes best in the 
South and West of Eng¬ 
land (especially Corn¬ 
wall) and in many parts 
of Ireland. For in¬ 
stance, there is a mag¬ 
nificent specimen at 
FotaIsland, Cork,which 
in 1884 wrb 27 feet high, 
and the spread of the 
branches at the base of 
1*20 feet. Some trees 
45 feet high are recorded 
from Haligar, St. Aus¬ 
tell, Cornwall. Where 
it is not thoroughly 
hardy the Benthamia is 
frequently trained to a 
wall, and, although it 
generally does very well 
so placed, it is, of 
course, so cramped then 
that its beautiful natu¬ 
ral habit is not well 
shown. J, B. C. 

2285 — Flowering 
trees and shrubs 
for a south London 
garden.— Of the first 
the flowering Almond 
must head the list. It 
is an exquisite subject, 
wonderfully floriierous, 
flowering very early, 
and succeeding any¬ 
where. Other fine trees 
are: Laburnum, double- 
flowered Cherry, Chest¬ 
nut, Paulownia im- 

S erialis, Ailantus glan- 
ulosa, and Arbutus* 
The Mulberry, too, 
is a fine town tree, 
with bold foliage, and 
fruiting freely, if the flowers are not very con¬ 
spicuous. Among flowering shrubs may be men¬ 
tioned : The Lilac (common and Persian), 8y rings, 
Weigela,Berberis Aquifolium, and others, Rhodo¬ 
dendron, Gum Cistus (a most beautiful shrub, and 
far too little known), Veronica, Ribes, Spineas 
of several kinds, but especially S. Lindleyana, 
S. Douglasi, S. Fortunei, S. Billardieri, and S. 
ari® folia, Altheua frutex, Pyrus japonica, and P. 
Maulei, Rhus Co tin us (Venetian Sumach), 
Thorns (Crataegus) of sorts, especially the beau¬ 
tiful Fiery Thorn (0. Pyracantha), Cotoneaster 
Simondsi, Ribes, Guelder Rose, Flowering 
Nutmeg (Leyoesteria formosa), Skimmia 
japonica, and S. fragrans. The Aucuba is 
insignificant in flower, but if there is a male 
plant in the plaoe the others become laden with 
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berries, and are then very ornamental, while 
they seem to thrive anywhere and in any kind 
of soil in a remarkable manner.—B. C. R. 

2308.— Removing 1 a Myrtle. — The plant can 
certainly be removed, and this will be better done at onoe 
than at any other time. Take it up with as large a ball 
of soil as possible, and give it as warm and sheltered a 
position as you oan. It may be out down, if neoeeeary, 
but^ the beet time to do this is in the spring—April or May 

ROSHS. 

2291.— Roses In a large greenhouse. 

~I have a house over 100 feet long, 16 feet 
high, and 24 feet wide. I use this for the same 
purpose as “ W. Dundas ” proposes doing, and am 
pleased to give him the benefit of over twenty 
years’ experience respecting the beat varieties 
of Roses to grow on the walls. Marechal Niel, 
Mdlle. Henrietta de Beauveau, and Marie Van 
Houtte are the three best pure-y allows. William 
Allen Richardson, Jean Ducher, and Safrano, 
the three best buff and orange-coloured kinds. 
Niphetos and Souvenir de S. A. Prince, the best 
pure-whibea. Madame Lambard, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, and Catherine Mermet, the best pinks. 
Rubens and Innocente Pirola are also two grand 
Roses for this purpose.—P. U. 

2286.— Rose Henry Bennett.— This Rose 
grows quite strong enough to be used as a climber, 
and among this class of Roses it is the deepest 
coloured kind you can choose. If 41 J. F.” will 
simply tip the long shoots about the end of 
March next season, he will be unlucky if he is 
not rewarded with a fair amount of flowers of 
deep-crimson and dark velvety shades. The 
fact of his having pruned this variety in the 
manner usual for the dwarfer growing of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals will amply account for his 
having few, if any, flowers, and also for the plant 
making strong growth. Treat it much the same 
as if it was a climber of the Tea-scented class, 
or else as a pegged-down plant, the same as you 
would strong growers of the Mile. Gabrielle 
Luizet, &c., type. Henry Bennett is not so 
free-flowering as most of the strong Hybrid Per- 
petuals. —P. U. 

2082 — Climbing Rosea for the front 
of a house.— When Roses are trained to 
walls with an east aspect they are so liable to 
get attacked with mildew and green-fly that I 
do not like to take the responsibility of reoom 
mending any particular kinds for that purpose. 
The Banksian Roses are the least likely to suffer 
from the injurious influences indicated. The 
next most suitable are Gloire de Dijon, Reine 
Marie Henrietta, and Lamarque.—J. C. C. 

. Gloire de Dijon is the finest of all Roses 

for an eastern aspect—colour, buff orange. 
During autumn this grand Rose has a very 

K tint of deep-rose and orange. Cheshunt 
d (red) is also a good Rose for a bleak 
situation, so also are Boule de Neige and 
Coquette des Blanches, both being white, as 
their name denotes. Gloire de Bordeaux, a pink 
type of Gloire de Dijon, is also a good, hardy 
variety ; but no Roses are fond of such a position 
as due east, and of the above I should choose 
the first and the last-named kinds.—P. U. 

2321.— Tea Roses. —I do not advise you to 
cover your Rose-bed with either glass or wooden 
framing, but to place a cone of fine coal-ashes 
6 inches up each of the stems, and when this is 
done shake some dry litter or Bracken between 
the branches on the approach of severe frost, not 
before. Your selection of varieties for the dis¬ 
trict of Nottingham is not the best that might 
be. The Briae, Catherine Mermet, Sunset, 
Mme. de Watteville, and Ma Capucine, are 
all more or less tender, the last named especially 
so. It is, however, so handsome in the bud 
that possibly you will be pleased with it. You 
will find the following much hardier than those 
I have referred to as being rather tender : Perle 
des Jardins, Mme. Berard, Mme. Lambard, 
Letty Coles, Mme. Hoste, and Safrano.— 
J. C. C. 

-I should not cover the plants with frame¬ 
work of any kind. This would have a tendency 
to make them too tender to stand anyth ing like 
such a severe trial as that of last winter. It 
would also cause them to continue growing, and 
even if they got fairly well ripened they would 
be inclined to start too early in the spring, and 
consequently suffer from late spring frosts. See¬ 
ing thev are all dwarfs, and not in a bleak or 
exposed situation, I would advise your, drawing 
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about 6 inches to 9 inches of earth towards 
their base, and when hard weather sets in to 
further protect them by a little Fern or light 
litter shaken among them. This will be ample 
protection for any of the Tea-scented or Noisette 
varieties, which are not nearly so tender as 
many amateurs suppose.— P. U. 

2287. — Pruning and lifting a 
Marechal Niel Rose.— I have no doubt 
you wish to prune the plant to make it more 
convenient for lifting. It certainly would not 
be attended with any serious danger to do so ; at 
the same time, it would be better for the plant 
if you were to lift it now and prune it about the 
middle of January. It will, perhaps, be best to 
meet the case half-way, by which I mean if you 
have long shoots to cut back it will be better to 
shorten them back half-way now, and complete 
the pruning at the .time I have stated.—J. C. C. 

— I can scarcely understand why you should 
wish to “prune "the Marshal Niel at this time of 
year. All the pruning necessary should have 
been done as Boon as the blooms were secured 
last spring. If you mean can you lift the plant 
aud replace it elsewhere, merely catting away 
some of the growth that may be difficult to re¬ 
move intact, and at the same time not injure the 
prospects of next season’s flowering by the re¬ 
moval, I say No, it is not possible. This Rose 
will not flower well the first season after being 
shifted, as it is necessary for the great quan¬ 
tities of blooms it produces to be supported by 
established roots, and the fact of transplanting 
will make it necessary for you to cut away the 
greater part of the wood. Your best plan, if 
the plant must be moved, is to do so about the 
end of next month, and to cut away the greater 
part of the plant. You can grow a quantity of 
good wood during next summer that will be 
certain to flower well the following spring, and 
this would be wiser than trying to secure a few 
off of a newly-transplanted Rose of such strong 
growth.—P. U. 

-In moving' a olimbing Rose of any kind from one 

part of a house to another a moderate amount of pruning 
just before or immediately after removal wiU be benefloial. 
Of ooune, the shoots out away should be ohieflv the soft, 
unripe wood that would suffer from the oheok of lifting.— 

2301. — Grafting from a Marechal 
Niel Rose. —You can, of oourse, take the 
growth from your Rose-trees and convert it into 
grafts, but you must understand that in doing 
so you will reduce the number of flowers. The 
Manetti stocks should be potted at once, and the 
grafting can be done early in the spring, accord¬ 
ing to the convenience you have of treating the 
grafts when put on. You say nothing about 
what convenience you have or whether you are 
experienced in sucn work ? If you are not you 
are not likely to reap a large measure of success. 
-J. O. C. 

- Manetti is not the best stock to work 

Marshal Niel upon. Choose the Brier stock, 
either in the form of cuttings or seedlings. The 
sooner they are potted up the better. After 
potting plunge them in ashes, Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
or some other suitable material, taking care to 
plunge the stocks some 2 inches to 3 inches up 
their stems. This softens the bark and makes 
it in a much better state for the operation of 
grafting than when the bark of the stock is dry 
and hard. Let the stocks stay plunged in some 
cool pit or frame until they commence to draw 
roots. As soon as this takes place remove the 
stocks to the house you intend grafting them in, 
and after about a fortnight of this temperature 
they will be quite ready for use. The simplest 
plan of grafting is the style known as whip- 
grafting, and is the same as generally used for 
Camellias, Azaleas, fruit-trees, &c. After they 
are grafted plunge in a slight bottom-heat, and 
keep them quite close until the scion begins to 
grow and has become firmly congealed to the 
stock. Complete darkness for the first two or 
three weeks is also very beneficial, and prevents 
the light from drying the sap out of the graft 
in any way. Wood from the indoor plant will 
be certain to do better than any scions taken 
from plants grown out-of-doors.—P. U. 

2231.— Brier-cuttings. —It was a wonder 
that any of the Brier-cuttings were fit to bud. 
In the Rose nurseries cuttings put in now or 
shortly will stand all next season in the cutting- 
bed, and in the winter following will be planted 
out in lines in the open nursory, in rows from 
2 feet to 3 feet apart, to be budded when bud¬ 


ding-time comes in. If convenient, transplant the 
unbudded stocks now to a good piece of ground, 
but in any case they can be budded next season. 
—A. H. 

2242.— Pegged-down Roses. — Almost 
always when a Rose-shoot has been pegged 
down for flowering a vigorous growth starts up 
from its base and attains to the height of several 
feet in the course of the season. It is only 
Roses that grow in this way that are adapted 
for pegging down, and the annual practice 
should be to cut back at pruning-time the shoot 
that has been pegged down to where a long 
shoot has appeared, and this shoot of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth should then be pegged down 
for flowering.—A. H. 

— Where pegged-down Roses have flowered 
well, and there is a sufficiency of new wood 
made to replace that which has already bloomed, 
by all means cut it away and lay in new wood. 
You may cut the superfluous wood away now 
or in the spring at pruning time. It matters 
very little which, nor does it much signify when 
you lay in or peg down the new wood. Respect¬ 
ing the plant of Climbing Devoniensis, let it 
grow on as it likes. Never “ tip ” or in any way 
check the growths of these strong climbers with 
the object of producing mere lateral shoots. 
The strong shoots will flower from all of the 
well-matured eyes early next spring, but if 
tipped while still in summer growth they will 
most likely make lateral shoots of no value what¬ 
ever.—P. U. 

2258.— Selection Of Roses —The selec¬ 
tion of Roses given by “ T. X.” is probably 
about the very best that could be made, and, I 
think, embraces the cream of varieties likely to 
give the desired shade of colour. In a general 
way I think the catalogues of the leading Rose- 
growers are most reliable in their colour descrip¬ 
tions. Salamander, a new Rose now being sent 
out by Mr. William Paul, is one likely to meet 
the requirements of the present case, as it is 
first-rate in every way, the colour a vivid scar¬ 
let-crimson. Bruce Findlay is another new 
kind from Mr. George Paul, of an intense crim¬ 
son colour, a perfect-shaped flower, and a kind 
that is probably one of the freest autumnal 
bloomers ever yet obtained in this section. I 
may mention, by the way, that the brilliant 
Gloire de Margottin wants a wall, or would 
make a capital pillar Rose. I planted a group 
of dwarf plants, and they made enormous shoots, 
which were pegged down, but owing to the 
slender growth of the lateral flowering wood 
and the footstalks the flowers all drooped to the 
ground, and out of mtny kinds pegged down in 
this way this one alone was a failure. Upon a 
wall or pillar, however, this pendent character 
of its flowers would display them to the best 
advantage. Mile. Henrietta de Beauveau is a 
very pale-canary-yellow colour, and likely to 
prove a good wall-Rose; but for the present 
purpose let me recommend Duchesse a’Auer- 
stadt, a kind which appeared in the same year 
(1887) as that one whose name precedes it, and it 
is altogether a most vigorous, free, and beautiful 
yellow climbing Tea, with fine, well-formed 
flowers of great substance and endurance, and 
pure-yellow in the bud state, deepening con¬ 
siderably in colour as they expand and becoming 
quite of a nankeen shade. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that several of my autumn blooms 
of this variety have even run the Marechal close 
for depth and richness of colour, whilst its 
vigour is noted by the fact that a friend of mine, 
a great trade grower, was advised to plant some 
bushes, as his adviser said they would grow into 
trees and bloom prodigiously. It will be a 
great Rose when better known.—A. H. 

2219.— Depth of soli for Roses.— It is 
useless to expect any success from Rosea with 
rock only 1 foot below the surface. Even Roses 
on their own roots go deep and wide in search 
of food, and deeper and wider when upon foster 
roots. I should not attempt to grow Roses in 
soil under 2 feet in depth, and should like it all 
the better if I knew it was open, sweet, and fer¬ 
tile to the depth of_l yard.—A. H. 

-You can grow Roses fairly well with only a foot of 

soil. Oet them worked on the Manetti, and muloh them 
well with manure and water them in hot weather, and 
they will do well.—B. C. R. 

-It should not be difficult to deepen the soil by 

adding to the surface. I certainly should do this. Rood- 
aorapings or anything obtainable would be useful, as 
another 0 inohes in depth would be so valuable.—K. H. 
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THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

WINTER GREENS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
In the winter season we rely mainly upon the 
Cabbage tribe to furnish our supply of fresh 
vegetables. Generally our climate enables us to 


Dwarf Curled Scotch 


enjoy green vegetables the whole year through, 
for we seldom experience a winter severe enough 
to destroy them, and I have often thought that 
the advantages which we derive in this respect 
are not fully appreciated ; and yet we seldom 
find that ample provision is made in order to 
secure a supply of suoh kinds as Brussels Sprouts 
and Savoys. This shortcoming is especially 
noticeable in small gardens. In large establish¬ 
ments special attention is generally devoted to 
this branch of vegetable culture. The culture 
of Winter Greens is not attended with any great 
difficulty, success depending chiefly on having 
rich soil well stirred, combined with strict atten¬ 
tion to cleanliness and copious waterings in hot 
weather. 

Coleworts. —These are very acceptable in 
the winter on account of their tenderness and 
delicate flavour. In severe weather they need 
some slight protection, the best way of afford¬ 
ing it being to lay them in closely in some 
sheltered place, covering with Bracken or litter 
of some kind. Sow the seeds the first week in 
July in drills which have been previously 
moistened, and cover up till germination takes 
place. Plant out in rows 18 inches apart and 
la inches in the rows, keep them well watered 
till fairly established, and dress several times 
with soot, using the hose freely among them. 
The brown grub is apt to be troublesome, and 
must be watched for and destroyed when seen. 
Early York and Early Imperial are good kinds. 
Rosette is a smaller well-flavoured sort that 
may be planted rather more closely. 

Savoys. —Where a large supply of winter 
vegetables is required Savoys will be found in¬ 
valuable. It may either be used when fully 
grown or in the form of Coleworts, in which 
state it is more delicate, but, of course, not so 
economical as when fully developed. Plant out 
in rows 20 inches apart and 18 inches from plant 
to plant; the smallest plants put in later and 
more closer will furnish Coleworts. Rich 
ground and plenty of manure-water in hot 
weather are necessary to bring this vegetable to 
perfection. 

Brussels Sprouts —This vegetable is often 
considered somewhat of a luxury. Why this 
idea prevails it is hard to say, as its culture is as 
simple as that of ordinary CLobage. It certainly 
requires high culture, under the influence of 
whioh it becomes quite as profitable a crop as 
any. Sprouts may be had the whole winter 
through. The seed should be sown in March 
and the young plants pricked out in a bed of free 
soil. From this they should be transplanted to 
deep and well-manured ground. The beds 
should be frequently hoed during the season, and 
an occasional dose of manure-water will assist 
them to make vigorous growth. It is useless to 
attempt to grow them on poor, impoverished 
ground, and it is Owing to this that many con¬ 
sider them an unprofitable crop. 

Borecole or Kale.— This is the most popu¬ 
lar of all Winter Greens, and, on account of its 
coming to perfection in ordinary soil and without 
any special care, is largely grown by cottagers. 
The tops may be cut during the winter, and 
sprouts will be formed the ensuing sprihg. It 
is a hardy and profitable vegetable, and should 
be grown in every garden, as in severe winters 
when the tender kinds of vegetables are checked* 
it will be a source of supply. Sow in*Mareh* 
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and prick the young plants into an open bed. 
Transplant them into rows 2 feet apart and 
16 inches between each plant. They should be 
grown in a breezy, sunny situation, as they then 
become stocky and hardy, and form good heads. 
The tall Scotch Kale, the Dwarf Curled Scotch 
Kale, tho Intermediate Moss-curled Kale (the two 
latter are here figured), and the Cottager’s Kale 
are all most excellent and hardy varieties of 
Borecole or Kale. J. 


2218.— Very early Potatoes. —We 
rather pride ourselves in getting Potatoes very 
oarly in this part of South Hants, the soil being 
light and warm and the climate fairly favour¬ 
able ; but I think I may Bay that planting the 
sets before Christmas is almost a thing of the 
past, as I find that the sets make far more 
progress out of the soil than they do in it—at 
least, up till February, and then I am guided 
by the kind of weather prevailing. The usual 
plan is to select the sets at this time of the year 
of one of the earliest short-top kinds, such as the 
Ashleaf Kidney or Sharpe’s Victor, the latter 
being probably the “quickest” Potato grown. 
The sets are laid out on shelves in a warm store, 
free from frost, and allowed to form short, sturdy 
shoots. As these early kinds should never have 
a shoot rubbed off if possible, the soil intended 
for the crop is dug up roughly at this time and 
left exposed to frost and rain, and in February 
it is lightly forked over and drills drawn. 
About 2 feet apart is wide enough for these 
kinds, and sets all ready sprouted are laid in 
the bottom of the drill, and the soil is drawn 
over them so as to form a ridge. For greater 
protection against frost, and if any unusual visi¬ 
tations of it, such as prevailed last spring, come 
on, the soil is covered with litter, and by these 
means fine crops are dug very early in the year, 
that prove profitable and sell readily. — I. G., 
Hants. 

-Plant as soon after the middle of January as the 

weather permits, and cover the tender tops at night with 
dry straw or Fern, if late frosts are troublesome. I oan 
strongly recommend you to plant Sharpe’s Victor; there 
is nothing to equal it.—B. O. R. 

2249.— -Tomatoes for a small green¬ 
house. —It is too late to begin now; you must 
wait until the spring. You can sow the seed in 
February, raising the plants in a hot-bed (made 
over the warmest end of the flue, for instance), 
or else buy plants in April. Seedlings are the 
best, as a rule. Pot them off singly when large 
enough, and you can grow them in pots througn- 
out by shifting them on until the 10-inch size is 
reached, but be prepared to have to water them 
three times daily in hot weather and to give 

{ >lenty of liquid-manure. Boxes are better ; 
et them be about 3 feet or 4 feet long, 18 inches 
wide, and a foot or more deep, aud put two 
plants in each. But a bed of good soil is best of 
all; or they may be grown in mounds, like 
Cucumbers. Conference is about the best kind 
for small houses ; it is dwarf in growth, ex¬ 
ceedingly prolific, and of excellent quality. 
Read Gardening regularly and attentively and 
you will have no difficulty in growing Tomatoes 
to perfection.—B. C. R. 

2230.— Best early Pea. —As a dwarf 
variety is desired you cannot do better than 
grow YVm. Hurst. I grew it this spring, and was 
delighted with it, and had Peas before any of 
my neighbours. It grows barely 18 inches high 
altogether, is very robust and productive, the 
pods are large, and the Peas of excellent quality. 
Sow towards the end of January or early in 
February, and you will probably get a few 
gatherings in May if the weather is favourable. 
Several sowings should be made if a succession 
is wanted, as it does not remain in bearing long. 
—B. C. R. 

2228. — Asparagus bed and plants 
from seed. —Let “Geranium” select the 
ground for his or her Asparagus-bed in a place 
which lies well to the sun, but if possible where 
there is shelter from harsh winds. Any good 
garden-soil will do, provided there is an open 
(i.e., gravelly) subsoil, as it will Dot succeed well 
in one of a retentive nature. Early next year put 
in Potatoes or any other cleaning crop, digging 
deep and manuring well. Let this be followed 
by a crop of winter Cabbage or Cauliflower, the 
ground being again well dug and manured, and 
in the following May or June (1893) put in the 
Asparagus-plants as follows. Again dig the 
ground deeply, removing all weeds, but not 


adding any manure this time. Then make 
drills similar to those used for Celery, 4 feet 
apart, and say 5 inches or 6 inches deep, and 
in these place one-year-old plants 4 feet apart 
in the drills on little hillocks, covering the roots 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of fine clay. All that is 
to be done up to autumn is to keep the bed clear 
of weeds and the plants tied up to little sticks, 
set at an angle so as not to hurt the roots ; 
the tying must be done when the plants 
are over 8 inches high, as otherwise the 
wind will twist them off. Now, as to pro¬ 
curing the plants for 1893. Next year (1892), 
about the end of March or beginning of 
April, get sufficient seed of the new Mammoth 
Emperor, then prepare a bed in a good open 
situation. In tnis draw shallow drills of, Bay, 
an inch deep and 6 inches apart. In these drills 
place the seeds in clumps of two or three, each 
clump being 6 inches apart. When the plants 
are an inch long thin them out to one plant 
only in each space of 6 inches. Keep them clean 
of weeds all the summer. In winter cover them 
with an inch or so of sand and a couple of inches 
of manure, or the latter without the sand if it 
cannot be procured. After the frosts are over in 
spring clean the bed and keep it free of weeds 
as before. When transplanting from this bed 
to the permanent one, in May or June, dig the 

E lants up a few at a time, being careful nob to 
reak the roots or allow them to be too long 
exposed to the air, and when replanting spread 
out the roots to their full length in the drills. 
For the first year after planting a light crop of 
salads, Ac., may be taken off the bed between 
the 4-foot rows, but afterwards no digging what¬ 
ever should be done, as it is sure to injure the 
roots and retard the success of the bed.—G. D. B. 

2299.— Mushrooms In winter —The un 
heated Tomato-house will grow Mushrooms very 
well if the beds are well covered up in cold 
weather so that sufficient heat is retained in the 
beds to keep the spawn active. Would it be 
possible to mat up the glass roof outside ? This 
would tend to equalise the temperature, and the 
more beds the house contained the better, be¬ 
cause the warmth from the beds would keep the 
temperature generally warm. Mushrooms will 
not grow unless there is a temperature of 50 
degs. or so. They will do better without fire- 
heat if the necessary warmth can be kept up. 
—E. H. 

- Yes; the house may be used for Mush¬ 
room growing with good results. It would be 
better to have the command of a little artificial 
heat, particularly if the winter should prove to 
be a severe oue. Use the manure in acompara 
tivcly fresh state, mixing a small proportion of 
loam with it, so as to generate as much heat as can 
safely be done. Cover the beds with a good depth 
of dry litter or Fern, and if the glass can be 
covered with two or three thicknesses of sacking 
or mats so much the better.—B. C. R. 

2292. —Potatoes for 1 ‘ seed ’’—The ‘ ‘ seed ” 
Potatoes which have become bad were prob¬ 
ably diseased when put away. They should be 



Intermediate Moss-curled Kale. 


sorted over now and placed in single layers in 
shallow trays or boxes in a frost-proof room, 
where some light can get in to ensure the 
leading eyes coming green when they break. 
The trays can be made of half-inoh stuff. 
The corner pieces to which all the other pieces 
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are nailed should be inch-and-a-half stuff, and 
the tops may project a couple of inches above 
the side pieces. The object of this is to place 
them, when filled with Potatoes, one on the top 
of the other, for the sake of making the most of 
the room, and still leave space between the two 
boxes for the light to penetrate and keep the 
young shoots, when they do break away, per¬ 
fectly green. Set the tubers crown upwards.— 
E. H. 

-To allow the tubers (if for seed only) to beoome 

green is right enough ; but those in question must have 
been either affected (though imperceptibly at the time) by 
disease or elae insufficiently matured, or they would not 
have become rotten and shrivelled in the way youdeeoribe. 
—B. C. R. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

PLANTS FOR AN EMPTY ROOM. 

2229.—“ Doctor ” says nothing of the aspect 
of his room, which makes a great deal of differ¬ 
ence in growing flowers. If the sun reaches 
them early in the day they will prosper much 
more than in a western or northerly aspect, 
which would limit considerably the number 
of plants which could be successfully grown. 
“ Doctor ” should get some wire stands, with 
tiers for pots, so as to raise the plants towards 
the glass, and also arranged so as to be able to get 
them close to the glass when necessary. Neat 
shelves, slung on strong wire, might be pnt up 
to hang within a couple of inches of the upper 
panes. These would be most valuable for plants 
which are forming flower-buds, when they have 
a tendency to get drawn and weak if at a dis¬ 
tance from sunlight. In such a room, with a 
south-east or south aspect, “ Doctor ” might 
have a mass of flowers almost all the year 
round if he takes in Gardening and studies it 
regularly. A large zinc tray under the plants 
(or oilcloth) would be a great advantage, as the 
air will need moisture, especially if there is a 
fire kept up in the room in winter. This will 
be necessary to exclude frost, unless a small 
stove and the hot-water-pipe principle is used, 
various kinds of which are advertised, which 
would be better than an open fire and scarcely 
more expensive, as the fuel costs so much less. 
A rosed watering-pot with a long spout, a 
trowel, and materials for potting will be con¬ 
stantly needed. The potting materials are 
broken potsherds, a little Moss, a tin of soot 
(all for drainage), a small quantity each of leaf- 
mould, peat, sand (either river or sea-sand 
will do, if clean and coarse), turfy-loam, 
garden mould, and a little old stuff from 
a hot-bed, which should be used in small 
quantities. Burnt soil from a refuse bonfire is 
also valuable, and soot will be needed to mix with 
the soils. All these, except the two latter, can 
be procured from a nurseryman (see advertise¬ 
ments), and it is desirable to have a stout table 
in the room for potting purposes, a tin for 
mixing soils in, ana two large pans, one of which 
is for liquid-manure and the other to receive the 
spent soil when the plants are repotted, this 
being most valuable for growing cuttings and 
seedlings in and for mixing with richer mate¬ 
rials in some cases. If the soils are kept 
separate and labelled and everything is arranged 
neatly it will be far more easy for “ Doctor ” to 
prescribe for his plants than if confusion is 
allowed. The second large earthenware pan 
should receive a small bag of soot, which can lie 
securely tied up (but not too tight in the bag, 
as the soot needs to move) in soft water, and 
will supply liquid manure when wanted, the 
water surrounding the bag of soot being used 
only in a thin and clear state, so that no resi¬ 
duum of soot is left on the surface of the soil. 
In such a room, if the temperature be kept above 
45 degs. at night, ranging to 65 degs. in the 
day (when the sun shines), a large number of 
plants can be grown, seedlings and cuttings can 
be raised, and a continuous supply of flowers 
may be had by good cultivation. Ventila¬ 
tion must be attended to. The window 
should open at the top ; in fact, this is a neces¬ 
sity to let out the damp, and all draughts 
must be carefully avoided. At the same time, 
it is desirable to be able to fill the room with 
fresh air in summer, when the door could be 
kept shut and a window wide open in the day, 
and closed, except a few inches at the top, at 
night. Primulas, Cyclamens, Freesias, Aspi¬ 
distras, India rubber-plants, Grevillea robusta, 
Drac.inas indivisa and congests, and the follow- 
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ing Palms will be sure to do well, as well as 
bulbs and Ferns : Cabbage Palm (Corypha aus¬ 
tralis), Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera), Bun¬ 
galow Palm (Seaforthia elegans), and the Fan 
Palm (Chamserops humilis). These will give at 
once an elegant appearance to the other plants 
if well arranged, and Carnations, Arum Lilies 
(Calls aethiopica), a selection of Lilies, to be 
potted in January, Gladioli, to be potted in 
November, Myrtles, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums of 
many kinds, and Begonias, both winter-flowering 
and tuberous-rooted, will do well. If “ Doctor ” 
will ask anything more he needs to know through 
the medium of Gardening the writer of these 
notes will gladly answer the questions, and will 
be interested in the success of this “ greenhouse- 
room,” which might often be enjoyed by those 
who have no glass structure. With regard to 
the heating of the room, it has just occurred to 
me that, if a hot-water stove be not procurable, 
a bronchitis-kettle on an open fire might be a 
good substitute. This should not be used, how¬ 
ever, in cold, frosty weather, when dryness is 
essential, and the plants should be all moved 
away from the window during frost, unless a 
portable stove or the hot-water-pipe plan is 
used near them in severe weather. Newspaper 
between the plant and the glass will check the 
ingress of slight frost sufficiently ; but the ther 
mometer must be carefully watched if sharp 
frosts should occur. J. L. R. 


SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA PUR¬ 
PUREA) FOR A ROOM. 

There are few more splendid plants than this 
Lily when in full bloom, and as it does extremely 
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well in a sunny window there is no reason why 
those who have no greenhouse should not possess 
it. The brilliant carmine of its blossoms and 
the evergreen leaves are specially suited to 
window-gardening, and its culture is of the 
simplest. Like most other Lilies it does best 
when its roots are well established, and it objects 
to have them disturbed. It must not be re¬ 
potted if it can be avoided, for repotting means 
the loss of its blooms—or, at least, of the greater 
part of them—for the next season, and it flowers 
most fully when the pot is very full of roots. 
The best way, however, to propagate this Lily 
is to separate the mass of roots into several 
clumps as soon as it has flowered, and place 
each one in a 10-inch pot, from which it need 
not be disturbed for years. Good drainage is 
essential to success. The bits of crock should 
be carefully placed so that water may escape 
freely, and a bit of Moss over, sprinkled with 
soot, will keep the passage free. The compost 
used should be rich and light. Old hot-bed stuff, 
leaf-mould, loam, and a little soot, with more 
sand than usual, will grow them well, but the 
manure must only be in the proportion of one 
part to four of the loam. Pot them firmly, 
leaving the bulbs with their crowns out of the 
soil, and allowing 2 inches of the space at the 
top of the pot for top-dressing. A mulch of 


leaf-mould or old stable-mainure should be 
given to established specimens as soon as the 
bulbs have bloomed, for the months which follow 
the blossoming season are, perhaps, the most im¬ 
portant, for they (the bulbs) are then maturing 
Lheir blooms for the following season, and neglect 
at this time is fatal to the next year’s flowers. 
Water should be supplied all the year round, 
but only when the soil is dry in winter. When 
the flower-buds show in June the plant roust be 
copiously watered daily until the blossoms are 
over. These should be removed directly they 
begin to fade. Old blossoms and seed bearing 
are most exhausting to this plamt, and the rule 
is invariable that they should be cut off at once, 
although the leaves must on no account be 
removed, for they are the lungs of the plant, 
without which it cannot form blossoms. Plenty 
of sun and air are needed by Vallotas through¬ 
out the year. They are best in the open air 
during July, being brought into the room in 
August. Frost must not be allowed to touch 
them, but any cold short of freezing poiut will 
not affect them. During severe weather their 
pots should be placed in a corner of the room 
for the night, not left close to the window. 

J. L. R. 


PLANTS FOR A VERANDAH. 

2257. — Roses will not do well under a 
verandah, but Camellias might grow, though it 
would be rather too hot for them in the summer 
afternoons. They do best when grown out-of 
doors, in warm localities, against a north wall. 
Very fine old specimens are grown thus at Flete 
House, Devon, and appear to be quite hardy, 
having no protection. “ R. E. B. ” might try 
two or three Camellias in tuba, which could be 
moved into the shade if the weather should be 
very hot in summer; these slow-growing 
plants would take many years to oover trellis 
work, when there would be a difficulty in re¬ 
potting such large plants. The most suitable 
decoration for such a verandah would be groups 
of tropical foliage-plants at intervals, grown in 
ordinary pots, which can be concealed by trail¬ 
ing plants, pieces of cork, and Moss, for some 
protection is necessary for pots in so hot a situa¬ 
tion. The writer of these notes has a south 
west verandah very similar to *‘R. E. B.’s,” 
having glass at intervals in the roof, and this is 
usually very well decorated by the following 
plants, placed in suitable tall groups, with lower 
pots or boxes for creepers between the groups. 
In the spring Dahlias in pots, having been 
forced on a hot-bed in February and potted on 
rapidly, flower early in June, and are removed 
to borders when there are plenty of Canna 
indica, Grevillea robusta, large plants of scarlet 
and white Pelargoniums, Ricinua Gibsoni (dark- 
leaved Castor-oil), and large Fuchsias to take 
their place. Striped Indian Maize, too, makes a 
handsome centre to a group. The pot can easily 
be raised by being placed on an inverted one, 
and the plants should be carefully grouped ac¬ 
cording to their size and shape. Eucalyptus 
globulus (Australian Blue Gum) is very useful 
also, and a plant or two might be left in the 
verandah all the winter after the first season — 
i e. t when it has had time to form wood—as it 
is then much more hardy than it is during the 
first year of its life. Pink and white Hydran 
geas, Lobelias, Sedum carneum, and trailing Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums maybe used also to finish off 
the lower part of the groups with Ferns in the 
most shady places, the whole being kept well 
watered and syringed on warm summer evenings. 
Cytisus (Genista) will bloom well in a verandah 
in early spring, and pots of hardy bulbs— 
Tulips, Narcissi, Daffodils, Scillas, Crocuses, 
Ac.—will make it gay in March and April (if 
brought on indoors), backed up by Laurustinus 
and other hardy shrubs, such as Euonymus, Ac., 
in winter. \V hen summer wanes early Chrysan - 
themums will stand well in groups in the veran 
dah, and pots of double red Wallflower, 
Forget-me-nots, Primroses, and Violeta will 
take the place of the smaller summer flowers. 
The Canna indica, Ricinus, and Striped Maize 
should be grown in heat as early in the year as 
possible, and potted on until they are in 12-inch 
pots. Grevilleas are best for verandah work 
when two or three years old, and old Cannas are 
earlier and finer than seedlings of the same year. 
I have omitted in my list to mention Mar 
guerites, both white, buff, and yellow, which 
can be brought on under glass to flower early 
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in spring, and if some plants are put into a good 
border for the summer they can be potted up 
in August, and will continue to bloom until the 
frost begins. Then, for the trellis-work, Mau- 
randya llarclayana (purple), and Troproolum 
c&n&riense (yellow), Eccremocarpus (scarlet), 
and Lophospermum (pink) will be useful, cover¬ 
ing it quiokly with a mass of elegant foliage and 
flowers. These are best grown in well-drained 
boxes with plenty of good soil, and will need 
liquid-manure regularly once a week when they 
begin to bloom. Scarlet Tropasolum, Passion¬ 
flower, and many other creepers will do, 
although they may not bloom so fully as when 
exposed to the eastern sun. Begonias might be 
tried, and if well hardened off they would, no 
doubt, bloom well, but they do not like too 
much sun. I grow them in baskets under the 
verandah with excellent results, their drooping, 
heavy, double blossoms being best shown in this 
way. __ J. L. R. 

bulbs for correspondents 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardrmus free of charge if correspondent* follow the rule* 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicationt 
for insertion should be dearly and oonoisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor ol 
Gardrkikq, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDawuta has to be sent to press some 


time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied tc 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the eeeoeptien of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gabdhixs 
should mention the number in whioh they appeared. 

2348 — Brier -seeds.— When is the best time (or 
gathering and sowing Brier-seeds?—H bllibork. 

2349.— Treatment of Seakale.— What should be 
done now with 8eakale-as to manure, &o. ?—F. O. 

2350 -primula, obconloa —Are divided roots of 
these o( any use, or must fresh plants be raised from seed T 
—H M. B. 

2351. -Zonal Pelargoniums. — Should young 

E Unts which have finished tiowsriug for their first season 
e cut back now ?—H. M. B. 

2352.— Mealy-bug on a Daphne in a conserva¬ 
tory.—How can I get rid of mealy-bug from a Daphne 
wbicn is oominginto bloom now?— Pit. 

2353.— Pears for a stormy situation and cold 
SOIL— Will someone kindly recommend some suitable 
kinds?—J. R. Macpiierkon, Dumbarton. 

2354.— Beetroot-wine.— Will someone kindly give 
me a good recipe for making Beetroot-wine, and state in 
what time it would be ready for use?— Hajits. 

2355.— Treatment of Gypsophila.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me instructions as to how to raise plants 
of Oypsophila, and the best way to cultivate it?—H. S. 

2356 —Grapes from the Gape of Good Hope. 
—Will someone kindly tell me if Grapes are or have been 
imported from the Gape of Good Hope (—Henry Farler. 

2357 —Taking the height of a tree —Will some¬ 
one kindly give me any simple and accurate rule for taking 
the height of a tree growing in any position ?—W. H. 
Tuck. 

2358 —Soil for and treatment of Tuberoses. 

—Will someone kindly inform me the best soil for and 
the most successful way of treating Tuberoses ?—A. J. 
Walter. 

2359.— Pears for the Midland counties.— will 
someone kindly tell me i be four best Pears to grow as 
bushes or pyramids in the Midland Ocunties? Lignt soil? 
—W. Woodall. 

2300.— Manuring vacant plots of ground.— 

What should be done now as to manure with vacant, plots 
from whioh Potatoes, French Beans, Cabbages, &c., have 
been taken?—F. C. 

2301.— Climbing Roses near London. — Will 
someone kindly state the beet olimbing Roses for growing 
over a wooden arch in the oentre of a wooded garden ? 
Olay soil.— Norwood. 

2302 —Salt for an Asparagus-bed.— Will some¬ 
one oblige by telling me how much salt it will take for an 
Asparagus-bed 20 yards long, and how often should it be 
salted ?— Asparagus. 

2303 — Planting out Tea Roses from cuttings. 

—Can Tea Rose cuttings struck in July, which have never 
been under glass, be safely planted out in the open in 
November ?— Hrllborr. 

2364 — Oopse planting.— What would be best for 
planting in a oopse (under Oak, with occasional light above) 
in tbs way of Ferns, English Hyaoinths, &o. ? Soil day; 
peat available.— Norwood. 

2305— Gastoroll-planta from beds.—I have 
taken mine up which were put in the beds last summer, 
and planted them in pots. Will they live another year? 
1 keep them in the greenhouse. —M. C. W. j ^ 
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2366. — Pear-tree against a wooden fence.— 

Will someone pleatte to st*te whether it would do to plant 
a Pear-tree of some good autumn kind against, a wooden 
fence 6 feet high ? Aspect south-west.— Stratford. 

2367. — Seakale seed, dec.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how muoh Seakale setd would be required to sow a 
row 10 yards long ? Should the plants remain in the same 
row for two years before being transplanted?—S ubscriber. 

2308.— Honeysuckle lor arches.—What is the 
best Honeysuckle for oovering aredee to give a really good 
effect with plenty of bloom ? I have eight arches I require 
oovering. Is now a good time to plant, or in the spring ?— 
Peter. 

2309 —Forcing Roman Hyacinths. — I have 
some Roman Hyacinths, and I want them in flower by 
Christmas. Would someone kindly tell me how to pro¬ 
ceed? I have a cold frame and a heated greenhouse.— 
Anxious. 

2370. — Arum Lilies for Christmas—I have 
some Arum Lilies I have just lifted from the open ground, 
and I want them to be in flower by Christmas. How shall 
I proceed ? I have a cold frame and a heated greenhouse ? 
—Anxious. 

2371. — Lime for a kitehen garden.— l, How 
muoh quicklime would be required to an acre of kitchen 
garden? 2, How should the same be applied? Any other 
information on the matter would be gratefully received ? 
—Quicklime. 

2372. —A broken Araucaria.—I have an Araucaria 
that was broken off. There are a lot of new shoots on the 
top. Could these be cut off and planted ? If so, what are 
the most favourable conditions and season for striking 
them 7—J. Lrk. 

2373. —An old Mushroom-bed.—Should a Mush¬ 
room-bed that was made of horse-droppings last spring in 
a pit in the vinery be cleared out now, or will it do to 
put more spawn in it? It has ceased producing Mush¬ 
rooms now. — W. Woodall. 

2374. — Ashes, Ac., on a Oarnatlon-bed.—is it 
advisable during the dally wet weather we are now having 
to spread ashes or Cocoa nut-refuse on a Carnation-bed 
where the youDg layers lately planted seem already to be 
affected by the continual rain ?—M. S. 

2375 —Raising Begonias from seed — How 
should I proceed to do this? I have a small lean-to green¬ 
house in a very sunny and sheltered nook. It has the sun 
all day, and is furnished (for use in oold weather) with a 
small hot-water apparatus.— Beginner. 

2376 —Pear Doyenne du Cornice.—' This Pear is 
so highly spoken of that I should be glad to know the best 
way of cultivating it ? Will it suooeed and fruit early as 
a cordon on a wait or as a pyramid? Does it require the 
Quinoe stock for that purpose ’—Berks. 

2377 —Begonias from seed in the open air.— 
Will someone kindly tell me if I oan bloom in the open air 
next summer Begonias raised from seed sown early In the 
year, and, if so, how and when should the seed be sown, 
and the seedlings be treated afterwards?—J. O. C. 

2378. — Sowing Pansy-seed In a greenhouse- 
Would someone please to tell me if It would be safe to sow 
an extra fine strain of Pansy-seed in a greenhouse during 
this month ? If so, what kind of soil will they require, and 
should the seed be sown thinly or thickly?—D. M. 

2379. — American Aloes In winter. — Would 
someone kindly tell me how I can keep two large American 
Aloes through the winter? I have no greenhouse large 
enough for them. Will they live In a lumber room, near 
the window? Will they stand any frost at all?—W. A. C. 

23S0 —Treatment of a Clematis lndlvlsa.— 
Will someone kindly tell me how to treat a Clematis 
indivisa? I have had it twelve months in a cool green¬ 
house, but it has not yet bloomed. It has thrown long 
shoots out, but no flower-buds so far, and has had no special 
treatment given to it.— Olrm 
2381.— Coke stove In a greenhouse. — My 
gardener wishes to place in a greenhouse, which is used 
for keeping ''Geranium*' cuttings, Camellias, ftc., in the 
winter, a •mail coke stove to keep out the frost. I have 
use a paraffin-oil one till now. Will the fumes, from the 
ooke stove injure the plants?—W. A. 0. 

2382 —Removing budded Briers —Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me if I could safely move some Briers 
whioh I budded this summer, and which are growing In 
the hedge-rows, into the garden? The buds have not 
made any growth, but are nice and plump. I am afraid if 
I shift them the buds will die —G. G. S. 

2383 —Treatment of a Hydrangea.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what has to be done with a Hydrangea 
that has bloomed well during the summer, and is now 
making plenty of leaves and new wood? Should it be left 
in the greenhouse, kept at about 55 degs. of heat, or should 
it lie put away in a dark cellar?—J. Lee. 

2381 — Rose Mrs. J. Lalng. —Two yean ago I 
bought a Rose under this title, but I cannot think it is 
true to name. It produces only a few buds, whioh are 
generally mildewed. They are certainly pink, but are 

S uite worthless as flowers. Have any of the reodenof 
ARDKMsa had a similar experience?—B erks. 

2385.— Pelargonium not flowering —Will some 
one kindly state why my spotted Pelargonium will not 
flower? I raised it from seed—it grew 3 feet high; I 
nipped It back—it grew taller and woodier; cuttings 1 
took from it did not flower, and this is its third season. 
It was carefully potted and well nourished.—W. B. B. 

2386.— Treatment of a Honeysuckle —will 
someone tell me how to treat a Honeysuckle (Lonioera 
semperflorens minor)? It has only had two or three 
bunches of flowers on it this summer, and all the leaves 
have turned yellow at the ends of the shoots, and it does 
not seem to have mode any progress this last month or so 
at all.— Honky. 

2387.— Planting Rhubarb and Seakale.—I 
have a Potato field whioh 1 am turning into a general 
kitohen garden, and I should be glad if someone would 
tell me if 1 could plant Rhubarb and Seakale in the shade 
of (not under) some Horse Chestnuts whioh grow on the 
south side of the field ? The Potatoes whioh were planted 
there last year were only a poor crop oompared with the 
rest of the field ?—A. T. 


2388.— Brussels Sprouts not “ buttoning. — 
Will someone kindlv tell me why the Brussels Sprouts 
have not “buttoned” In my garden? For two years I 
have had them on different pieces of ground. The g round 
is rather light, and I have dressed it both times with farm* 
manure, but both years the Brussels Sprouts have failed 
to “ button.”—G. G. S. 

23S9.— An unsatisfactory Pear - tree. — Will 
someone please to give ms a few hints as to the treatment 
of a Pear-tree in my back garden ? It is about 20 feet high, 
and ie a late winter variety. It has abundanoe of blossom 
on it each year, but these drop off, and only from one to 
two dozen Pears come up to any size, and these drop off 
before they are ripe? What should 1 do?— Stratford. 

2390. — Climbing Roses on the front of a 
house, Ac —The front of my house is facing north-east. 

I should be glad to know if it is possible to be suoceseful 
with ollmbing Roses for the wall, and bush Roses for the 
small front garden ? If to, what would be the best sorts to 
get? If Roses will not do, what other plants would be 
suitable to look weU ? Looalltv, Penge.-Jons Stuart. 

2391 —Vines in an unheated greenhouse.— 
I have a lean-to unheated greenhouse, with a back wall 
15 feet long. The house is in a warm, sheltered corner, 
and well built, but without space for an outside border. 
1 want to grow initone or two Vines, to be planted inside. 
Will someone recommend suitable sorts, giving oolnur oi 
fruit aDd directions for planting, fco. ? House used for 
Chrysanthemums now.—E. T. D. 

2392. — Apricot-tree producing unsatisfac¬ 
tory fruit — l nave an Apricot-tree on a south wall whioh 
has come into bearing, but the fruit is very small and 
almost without flavour. I do not know tH« name of It. 
Will someone kindly euggeet any remedy? It is not 
severely pruned : but it has been regular*/ pruned and 
trained. As it is a young tree I have not thought it 
necessary to manure it much. It is in good solL — Berks. 

2393 —Chinese Sacred Lily.— Will someone please 
to tell me whether the Chinese Stored or Joes Lily is to 
be grown in a bowl of water, with atones in it, and no 
soil; and are the stones to be oovered with water, or only 
moistened with it? Is the Lily to be planted between 
the stones, or only' to be put on the top of them ? Is 
water to be added to keep the bowl full, and should the 
Lily be kept in the dark when first planted; and, if so. 
for how long?—G. M. C. 

2394 — Clematis Jackmani on an arch.-i have 

a Clematis Jaokmani which 1 planted in the spring to oover 
an arcb, which it has partly done. Should I be right in 
cutting it down, as I am told to do, within a foot or 18 
inches of the ground, or only toalightlv out it in? 1 want 
the best effeot on the arch I oan get from it with plenty of 
bloom On the other side of the arch 1 have a Honey¬ 
suckle. How shall 1 treat that now ; it was planted at the 
same lime as the Clematis?— Peter. 

2395.— Planting a flower border.— I have a 
flower border 16 yards long by 6 yards wide, in which I 
have been growing Single Dahlias, Marigolds, Scabious, 
Ageratums, Asters, 8tocks, and Phlox Drummondi; but 
as I should like to have it look better another season, I 
should be muoh obliged if anyone woald inform me what 
to grow for next summer’s bedding ? 1 should like to have 
the flowers more of one colour, or, say, two—about four 
rows of white, and three of eoarlet or any other good 
oolour ?—J. C. O. 

2396 —Chrysanthemum leaves dying off — 

Will "E. M.,” or anyone else,kindlv advise me in the 
following oircumstanoes ?-My plants have grown well, 
and were apparently very healthy tUl about three weeks 
ago, when they were housed in a well-ventilated, unheated 
greenhouse. Sinos then the foliage is dying off gradually 
before the bloom is properly expauded. i have followed 
E. Molyneux’s method of treatment, and for the last 
month have applied sulphate of ammonia, 1 oz. to 4 
gallons of water, onoe a week.—L Q. 

2397. —Chrysanthemums for winter flower¬ 
ing.— I have got the following varieties of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in a greenhouse for winter flowering. I shall be 
glad to know the ten best kinds to take outtings from, also 
if there are any amongst them that would flower well 
outside (—Alfred Salter, Elaine, Rosea superba, Mr. Bunn, 
White Venus, Mme. Desgrange, 8mur Melanie, Lady Mar¬ 
garet, Peter the Great, Pere Delaux, Albert, Msiden’s 
Blush, Pink Venus, Duchess of Albany, Golden Empress, 
Miss Stevens, Val d’Andoric, and Mrs. C. Bundle.— North 
east Coast. 

2398. -Violets and Roses for market-Wiil 

Violets bloom well if planted with Roses-that is, if suffi¬ 
cient space is left between each ? I have taken a few acres 
of land in Surrey, and wish to plant soma of it with Roses, 
with Violets between. How far should the rows be 
apart to get a good crop of flowers from both ? What sort 
of Violets are best to grow for market work, and when is 
tbe best time to plant for spring and autumn blooin ? Do 
they require manure ? The soil is very sandy indeed ; will 
this suit? I should like the name of the beet double 
Violet (blue) for forcing, and also the names of the twelve 
most prolific blooming Roses for outdoors, blooms to be of 
good size and distinct colour?—P rimo. 

2399 -Flue and hot-water pipes. -Two years 
ago “ B. C. R. rt advised me to adopt a system of hot-water 
pipes in connection with a brick flue with whioh my lean- 
to house is now heated. Oircumstanoes oocurred which 
prevented my doing it then, but I think to do it now If he 
will give me a little advice ? M v house is 30 feet long, by 
9 feet wide. The furnace is at the front corner. The flue 
crosses the end, returns, and goes along the front and 
across the other end, over the door, with the smoke-stack 
in the back wall. I intend putting in 2 rows of 3-inch 
pipes besides the flue whioh oomes from the furnaoe. 
How must 1 joint the pipes, and where must 1 have the 
feed-pipe, and to what pitch oan I keep the temperature 
with the flue ?—J. O. 

2400.— Roses In a conservatory.— I have, in a 
lean-to conservatory, facing south, a Mareohel Niel and 
Climbing Nlphetos Roses. At present the house is kept 
quite cool (no fire heat). Day temperature, if fine, about 
65 degs.; night ditto, about 50 degs. About a month 
ago I oeased watering, but the Roses still oontinue to 
grow rapidly, and I fear they are not likely to get suffi¬ 
cient rest, as I wish to begin to increase the temperature 
of the house after Christmas so as to bring tbs Roses into 
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h|<wwn about ApriL The trots are planted in a border 
Inside house, and trained over wall and root. Both have 
made oapltal growth. I propose keeping the house at 
about 42 dege. to 45 dogs. till the end of the year; then 
to prune back the shoots to the ripe wood, and to give the 
borders a good top dressing of farmyard manure. Will 
*• J. O. O.,” or someone else kindly say if this Is a proper 
oauree to adopt, or not?—J. L. W. 

2401.— Planting Rosen In a narrow border.—I 
have a long, narrow border, 70 feet by 6 feet, facing west, 
In which I wish to plant a row of dwarf bush Roses. The 
soil is light and rather eandy, and has been oooupted with 
Gooseberry-boshes, which never gave any fruit Having 
taken them out, I Intend to make a trench about 2 feet 
broad end S feet deep, and take out the old soil and sub¬ 
stitute a compound like the following: One-fourth clay, 
one-eighth unslaked lime, one-eighth soot, one-eighth old 
decayed manure, one-eighth roadside sorapings, and one- 
fourth the old soiL Having thoroughly mixed these 
compounds, 1 shall leave It In the trench during winter, 
and turn it over again in the epring. Would “ J. G. C.” 
please inform me if Roses would be likely to prosper in 
such a soil, and, if not, what oompost would he recom¬ 
mend ? What number of dwarf bush Rose-trees would a 
border of the dimensions stated above safely support?— 

ORYX. _ 


To t As following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to ojbr additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

*401— Frltillarla. meleagrls in pots (if. F. J5T.). 
—Pat five bulbs into a 6-inoh pot, using light, eandy sou. 
Plunge the pots In a ooki frame until the plants show eigne 
of flowering, then take up and wash the pots and move 
them indoors. Be rare and keep the soil in the pots in a 
state of uniform moistneee. 

2403. — Sheltering Grape-Vines on a wall 
{C. S.)l— Have a glass osee made about 2 feet wide from the 
walL They are cheap and sffeotual. The lights must be 
made to elide, so that the Vines can be got at. In winter 
the lights oan be used for proteoting salading, ha, and be 
put over the Vines again in spring. 

2404. — Foxgloves and Snapdragons from 
seed.—Sow the seed in May or June In boxes or in the 
•pan ground. .Priok out the seedlings when large enough 
to handle into beds of fine and good soil, and transplant 
into open, well-dug borders in August and September. The 
plants should flower the following year. 

2405. —Onoidium mloropogon(A. Ji c ).—This Is 
not a very good variety of the epaaiee; tee flowers are too 
light. I have seen a rloh-ooloured form, and this Is 
exceedingly pretty. The plants may be potted flrmlv in 
peat fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and grown with and 
treated similar to Odontogloeram Alexandra—M. B. 

2406 -Indian Pinks (A. B. CA -Yea, the Indian 
Pinks should do admirably round a bed of Carnations, and 
be in good keeping too. The plants should stand the 
winter in a sheltered place, but le la not passible to assure 
that they win do so, as ofttlmes rain and white frost do 
more harm to them than long-oontinued, very severe 
weather. 


2407. — Hardy climbers for a wire trellis 
(A. C. F.)-Neither the Ivy or the Virginian Creeper take 
kindly to a wire trellis. We should plant any of the 
Evergreen Roses, or Glolre de Dijon and Cheehunt 
Hybrid, associating with them blue and white-flowemd 
Clematis. A good evergreen is Cotooeaster miorophylla, 
which grows freely and bears brightly-coloured harries in 
the winter. 

2408. —Preserving Seaweed (5. O. Jf.)— We have 
found the beet way to preeerve Seaweed ie to place It 
between two pieces of blotting-paper and lay on It some 
heavy weight, raoh as a large book, Ac. The blotting- 
paper must be ohaoged every four or five davs for three 
weeks or so. After the Seaweed is dry It may be gummed 
over on one side and placed on rather rough cardboard la 
any form required. 

2409. — Strawberries dying (2>.&).-if the runners 
were rootless when you planted them but little better re¬ 
sults oould be expected. If you had pegged the runners down 
to the ground or put them in pots, ami have let them got 
well rooted before separating them from the parent plants, 
you would not have lost 10 out of the 200 plants. If you 
had only consulted back numbers of Gardkxino or sent In 
a query sooner your misfortune would not have occurred. 


8410.—Oyperas alternifolios (High Lee.) — This 
ie the name of the specimen sent. It is a member of the 
order Oyparaoes, or Sedges, and it is very ornamental, and 
particularly useful for the decoration of apartments. The 
nest soil for it ie loam and peat made sandy. There to a 
variegated form, whioh to beet potted in eandy loam. 
They oan be grown in small pots, whioh should be well 
drained, and they may stand in water, which must, how¬ 
ever, be frequently changed.—J. J. 


2411.—Mosospinldlom voloanloam (Charlotte 
Wilson).— Yee; t agree with all you say about this plant. 
It is a charming thing, and will grow in the oooleit 
temperature. You say you have three spikes opening, 
and, If properly oared for, these will continue up to 
Christmas. It should be kept in the same temperature it 
has bean grown In with the Odontoglassuma. You will 
not have a superabundance of moisture about at this 
season, but sufficient to keep the flowers from shrivelling. 


2412. —YacOM (Jennie Bowie ).—I admire your ti 
and would oartalnly add to the kinds. You would 
them very showy. V. aloifolla variegate, if kept oieai 
thonging the leaves oooationaUy, to a remarkably hi 
tome plant; and to to the variety called qnadriooior. 
fliameatoea and fllamentoea variegate are also very d< 
able plants. Tney would do well in the you na 
and the only thing to avoid is the spiny leaves rum 
into the syea. When potted, the sou should none ts 
nndy loam, and the pots should be well drained.—J.. 

2413. — Oloud Gran (Agrostls nebalc 
(A. C. 9.).— Yee, this is one of the prettiest of the c 
■eantal Grasses. It to quite as easily grown as I 
Maxim a , hut It to lar mare elegant and graceful. ' 
town la potato Marsh w» g^f wall 
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soil, hut the little plants Should be thinned out somewhat. 
Another sowing may be made in May. When quite ripe 
and out dry it makes singularly pleasing bunches lot the 
decoration of rooms, the fine Grassy fibres being each 
furnished with tiny knobs or seed-pods that do not fall off. 

2414. — Planting 1 Beds (Ignorant One) i— I should 
imagine No. 5 bed is In front of the entrance to your house. 
Taking this for granted, I should plant as follows: 6 
Forget-me-nots, edged with Snowdrope; 4 and 6, Wall¬ 
flowers, edged with Crocuses; 3 and 7, Hyacinths, edged 
with single Tulipe; 2 and 8, 811ene, edged with Crocus; 
Anemone, edged with Crocuses. The other plants and 
bulbs will oome in for the side borders. You will, perhaps, 
have to buy a few Crocus bulbs and Snowdrops; but 
they are cheap, and you had better plant your edgings 
tolerahly dew. Shall be glad to know what plan you 
adopt.—J. J. 

2415. — Alfredla oernoa (J. T .)—This is the name of 
the specimen sent. It is a bold growing plant of the 
Aster family. There are about three or fonr species 
known, all of them natives of various parts of Siberia. 
Alfredla oernua makes an excellent specimen, grown upon 
Grass, or In the mixed border, or In woodlands Last 

J r ear I bad a specimen more than 7 feet high. Its large 
eaves at the brae were 18 Inohee long and a foot wide at 
the broadest part, with undulate margins, edged with 
a row of prickles. The upper side to deep-green, the 
under side is milky-white. Coat its roots with loam and 
manure. You perhape have it planted in too light a 
•oil.—J. J. 

*416 —Flowers for winter-blooming (BJF. 

—It to useless to think of sowing seeds now to obtain j 
plants to bloom In a greenhouse this winter. The beet 
winter-blooming plants for such a purpose are Chineee 
Primulas. Seed of these should be sown in May. Persian 
Cyclamen seed should bo town in August to prodnoe 
flowers in the seoond winter. Cineraria seed sow In 
Juno. All those plants used a heat of from 50 dags, to 00 
degs. to lnduoe them to flower and keep in bloom In winter. 
All the plants hero named are best kept in a cold frame 
daring the summer and put into the greenhouse in 
October. The range of plants that oan be raised from 
seed to bloom In winter to a limited one. 

2417. —Grabs In balb-bedn (F. Holman ).—The 
grabs you forwarded are those of the oommon oookohafer 
or May-bug. They ate very destructive to the roots of 
plants. As they do not attain fall size for three years, the 
specimens you sent are. I expect, nearly full grown. They 
feed on the roots of various plants. No method of destroy¬ 
ing them has yet been found, exoept that of turning them 
up out of the ground and killing them. Rooks and Sea¬ 
gulls are very fond of them and should be allowed free and 
undisturbed nooses to the beds. If they do pall ap a bulb 
or two you may be certain that they did ao to get out 
grubs at their roots. I do not know if there be any Rooks 
In the Sollly Islands, but there must be Galls.—G. S. S. 

2418.— Trees for a sereen, <kc. (Planter).—Form 
the screens with Poplars, with an outer fringe of Tamarlx 
and Fane, with an oooarional specimen of the Austrian 
Pine. In the pleasure-grounds plant Thujopris borealis, 
T. dolabrate, Cupresras Lawsooiana, C. nutkaenels, 
Oedrns Li bam, Oryptomeria elegans, Juniper us virginlana, 
J. Sabina, Pioea Plnsapo, Pinas Douglaei, Retinospora 
pistfara, R. plumose, common and Irish Yews, Evergreen 
Oaks, Planes, Limes, Scarlet Maple, Scarlet Amerioan Oak, 
Weeping Biroh, Weeping Ash, Oeraaua Padus(Rird Cherry), 
Thorns, Laburnums, Spindle-tree, Mountain Ash, Portugal 
Laurel, &a, and when the shelter gets up many others of 
the best deciduous and evergreen shrubs will do also if 
the soil Is suitable. 

2119.— Plants for a window-box, &o.(IT. P. S.). 
—It is not too late to plant bulbs in a window-box. Plant 
what kinds you desire to grow at once, and dot over the 
soil some doable Daisies, Anbrietlas, blue Forget-me-nots, or 
an? dwarf early-flowering plants that will make the box look 
fresh and gay In the spring. For rammer, a few soariet 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and Petunias behind bine Lobelias, 
Harrison's Mask, and dwarf Nasturtiums will make the 
box look gay. It is obvious that, owing to tha limited 
i root-space, a window-box most often be turned out, and 
havefreahsoil put into it; and, indeed, this should be 
done with every fresh planting If the plants are to thrive. 
Yes; small ahruba look well In a window-box with a 
aurfaoe carpeting of Creeping Jenny or ailvery Sedum. 

2420.—* ( Scale” on Orange-trees (S. 0. 2 s .).—Dis¬ 
solve loot ounoaa of soft-soap In one gallon of water, im¬ 
merse the shoots of the plants therein, allowing the solu¬ 
tion to remain on for a few days; then wash off with dean 
water. Repeat this dipping oooaaionally. From this time 
until April the "scale 1 ' will not inorease, but the first week 
In that month dip the ahoots again in soft-aoapy water, and 
should any sign of the inseot show itself repeat tbs 
operation. If the plants are root-bound shift in June, 
and if they do not appear to need repotting top-dress 
with oonoentrated manure, and encourage them to make 
a free growth. “ Scale " oannot make way on healthy- 
growing plants; it to only when they are starved or in a 
bad oondition generally that this pest gets the upper 
hand. 

2421.— Fuel for a greenhouse flue (G. A. F.).— 
The great objection to ordinary ooal for a greenhouse 
furnace-flue is that it creates a large amount of smoke 
and, of oooiae, soot, tiros choking the fine, and greatly 
reduaing the beat given off; still further, a ooal fire 
needs more frequent stoking, as the ooal will oake and 
burn hollow. A mixture of fine ooke or welt-sifted house 
cinders and ooal would answer well. Of ooune, the 
anthracite ooal to not so objectionable on the soore of 
smoke as other kinds. For aa ordinary greenhouse-flue 
there is danger in getting almost too fierce a degree of 
heat from ooal solely when onoe a good fire Is established. 
The safest protection against frost, ho., is found in a body 
of firs that burns slowly but surely, and does not need 
oonstant attention. 

2422.— Dendroblum (J. C. 5.;.-This enquirer wishes 
to know if this is as hardy aa Oypripedium insigne, and is 
it aa easily grown? "I want to try a cool Orohid, and 
thought I would start with this plant.” 1 oan scarcely 
answer this question in a few words. In the first place, 

I know of no one plant that oan be brought into this 
I category, as there are about 300 kinds in cultivation, and 
whioh one you may m ea n 1 do not know. Than 
1 theta an notoool OrohUto at all, bring mostly Sate Indian* 


Still, there are tome from those districts whioh thrive at 
some time of the year in the oool; and there are, again* 
some of the Australian kinds, whioh will grow oooL Bat 
these are not much thought of by Orohia growers; and 
you had better give up the idea of growing Deadro* 
biums as oool-houss plants.—M. B. , 


HAMIS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*% Amy oo m mu nicatione respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardikuto Illu*. 
trated, 87, Soutkampton-street, Strand , London, W.O. 


Names of plants.— Flora.—1, Lastrea pseudo-mas 
cristate angustete; 2, Pteris argute; S, A Nephrodiuna. 
Send again whan fertile; 4, Adiaotum hispidulum; 

5, Adlantum Capillus-veneris; 6, Adiaotum cuneatum. 

- J. Cook.— Miltonia Candida grandifiora, good variety. 

- O. M .—All forms of Solaonm capstoastrum; 4, Seems 

to be the finest variety; 1, Is oertainly not worth growing. 
—— S. W .—Odontogloasum Biotonense. Send a flower of 

the other plant when open.- T. S. T.— 1, Oypripedium 

enanthum; 2, Eptdendrum cochlea turn; 3, Sophronitts 
grandifiora. — Ir. Watson. —1, Gattieya Qaskelilana; 
2, Miltonia Gloweri: 3, Miltonia Candida; 4, Dendroblum 

superbifas.-If. B. W.—l, Lastrea peeudo-mas Scho- 

fleldl; 2, Polystiohum angulare grandioeps : 3, Athyrium 
Fillx-faamina glomeratum; 4, Soolopendtium laoeratum; 

6, Lomarla Sptoaot contractual; 6, Polypodium vulgafs 

omoilaoerum; 7. Polystiohum aooleatom acrocladoo- 

J. S .—You should notsend Chrysanthemums. We oannot 
name them accurately generally speaking. 1, Lady Sri- 

borne ; 4. Sou roe d'Or. Send the others to a grower.- 

Merton.— 1, Asplenlum bulbiferum; 2, Asplenhim viri- 
parum; 8, Lltobroohla leptophylla ; 4, Nephrolepis fair- 

sutula.- Merry Meg.—It Is a Selaginella, but oannot 

say whioh. No doubt but it will grow with warmth. Send 

again.- W. H. R.—1, Miltonia oandida grandifiora ; 

2, 8wansonia seylanica.- A. R. Cole.— 1, Adiaotum 

cuneatum ; 2, Adiaotum ouoeatum; 3, Onoidium micro- 

pogon; 4, Begonia odorate.- H. B. Roans.— Onoidium 

dasystyle.- J. Cronk.— 1, Asplenlum obtusilobium ; 

2, Gymnogramma ferruginea; 3, Gleiohenia spelunca; 
4, Gleiohenia fl&bellata; 5, Pteris flabellata; 6, Asplenlum 

braobypteran; 7, Lltobroohla vespertilionls.- F. B.— 

1, Thuja aurea; 2, Llquidambar styraoiflua; 3, Leaves of 
the Tulip-tree jLlriodendron tulipiferum); 3, Daorydtum 
Franklinl— -O. H. B.— 1, Lookhartia elegans; 2, Mil¬ 
tonia Cloweai; 3, Keferstslnia gnuninea ; 4, Cypripedtam 

Pea re- Ellen Bean.—I, Aster diventfollus; 2, Aster 

tarblnellas; 3, Aster siblrlous; 4, Aster serioeur.- 


- Barry. — Tne Malden-halr-tree (Sallsburia adianti- 

foliaX-N Davey.— 1, Selaginella, dry speoimen, flat, and 

send again; 2, Selaginella cuspidate; 3, Selagiuetla 
unoinata; 4, Selaginella Kraussiana; 5, Secinm SieboldL 
Onnasarra. — 1, Flowers all dropped, send sgrin; 
2, Nerine sarniensls; 3, Pteris argyrea; 4, Pteris serru¬ 
late; 5, Adtanium hispidulum; 6, Pteris trsmula.- 

J. D — Send again wnen in flower- F. S.— l, Send 

better speoimen; 2, Thuja aurea elegantiasima; 3, Ra- 
tlnospora pisifera; 4, Cupresras Lawsooiana; 6, Euooy- 
mus japotuous aureo-marginatus; 6, Veronious Ander- 

sonl; 7, Eoonymus japonious ; 8, Veronica T rave ml- 

B.—l, Aster Novl-Belgi; 2, Aster eriooldes; 3, Send in 

flower; 4, Looks like a Symphytum. Send in flower.- 

W. H. Bewdlay.—'Er\os> oinerea.- 0. A. Copperthwaite. 

—We do not name Chrysanthemums, as a rale, bus the 

one sent is no doubb the Old Cottage Pink.- High Lea. 

—Cy perus alternif olios.- Dugald Rankine.—Vic cannot 

form any Idea of the name of the plant you have without 

seeing it. Please send a portion of it when inflower.- J.A. 

—An Oxalls. Send in flower, and repeat query about it. 
We do not understand what you want to know.— 
W. M. S .—Miltonia Candida grandifiora. 


Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels t mil be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardruw® Illustrated, S7, 
Soutkampton-street , Strand , London, W.O. 

Names Of fruit. —S. M. Hubbard — Pear Dnohesw 
d'Angoaldme, frequently hard and gritty in oold seasons. 
It does wall then for stewing. See article on " Stowing 

Pears” in this i»ue of Gardrmng, page 479- T. Walker.— 

Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 
3, five Crowned or London Pippin.-— J. F., Hull.— 
Apples: Impossible to name from such poor specimens. 

Most Ukely local kinds.- Springfield.— Peais: 3, Forefle. 

Other s peclmMie not sufficiently characteristic to name.— 

K. Allen.— Pear White Doyennd.- David Robinson.— 

Pear Bergamolte de Stryker. Consult, our advertising 

columns.- S. Denning. — Pears: P, Swan’s Egg; 

E, A very poor speoimen oi Crassane apparently; A, Beurrd 

Diel; R, white Doyennd.- J. A. aieholay. — Apples; 

1, Rosemary Russet; S, Norfolk Beefing. Peare: 8, Brand 

de Jonghe; 4, Thompson's.- O. P.— Pears: 1, Brand 

Diel; 2, Marie Louise; 3, Napoleon ; 4, Brand Ranoe.—— 
T. Riley. —Pears: 1, Bound Ranoe. Others not xeoog- 

nised, poor specimens.- M. N .—Apple King of the 

Pippins.- Tkursby, Harleston.— Apple French Crab. 

- Douglas E. Cooks.—Apples: 1 and 8, An identiaal— 

Wellington; 3, Not recognised. 


TO OORRHBPQNDNNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that see 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert querist 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Dr. Jepson.— Apply to Mr. Charles Turner, Royri 

Nurseries, Slough.- E 0., Hawley. —Apply to W. 

Cllbran & Son, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

- W. J. W .—Growing Chrysanthemums. If you read 

Gardbnko regularly you will find very frequent notes an 
thto matter.-— R. 5.—The beat Mignonette for pot culture 

is Maohet.- W. R.— What kinds of fruit-trees do you 

to know how to prune? " Fruit Culture for Profit," 
b f K. Hobday, would, wo . think, suit you.-B-r- 
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Writ* to the editor of Farm and Home, published 

at this office. - Ayrshire. — The Honeysuckle la 

hardy. Please repeat query about Gooseberries, and 
all queries should be written on separate picoes of 

paper.- Window Gardener.—\J nless you have space at 

oommaod for the plants in question you must perforce 
throw or give them away. It is certainly better to 
destroy some than overorowd and spoil all. Please repeat 

query In a clearer form.- Alonsoa. —We did not reoeive 

any damaged Chrysanthemum-flower- J. R. Macpher- 

son, Dumbarton.— Apply to Mr. A. F. Barron, Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, London.-IF. -The 

Prunus is good for hedges. Apply to Messrs. Geo. Bunyardfc 

Co., Maidstone, Kent.- Disposal of Fruit.— Apply to 

Mr. Geo. Monro, Covent-garden-market, London, W.C. 

- Marguerite.— The leaves are affected by grubs of the 

Marguerite Daisy-fly. The only remedy seems to be per¬ 
sistent pinching of the leaves between the thumb and 
finger to kill the grubs wherever they are seen to be at 

work.- E. Furse —Apply to Messrs. James Veitoh & 

Sons, Royal ExotioNursery, King's-read, Chelsea, London, 
S.W. Thomas Smart.— If you will consult back num¬ 
bers of Gardbnino you will see how to make bird-lime. 

- C. E.— The Pears are evidently growing in bad soil. 

Lift the roots at onoeand replant them near the surface in 

well-drained, loamy soil. - Amateur.— Please repeat 

your query about fruit-tree stocks, Ac., in a clearer 

manner. We do not understand it now. - IF. G. G. S., 

South Batik, Elgin. —The Begonia-leaves are affected by 
oold and damp. Keep them in a warmer and drier atmos¬ 
phere, if possible.-IF. B. Saunderson —We know of no 

book that will give the exact information required. As 
to the Pears, if you will send good specimens of the fruit 
here we will endeavour to name them for you, and any 
queries sent as to culture, Ac., shall be duly attended to. 

- H. R.—U the Oleander needs pruning it should be 

done in the spring Give more particulars please ?- 

Geo. W. Jessop.— We think your suggestion as to the 
blotched leaves on the Oleander being due to the oold and 
wet season we have had is right. However, there does not 

appear to be anything seriously wrong with it-IF. T. 

Bailey.— The stove you are most inclined to use is, we 
believe, a good one, and If oare is taken it will answer 

t.he purpose very well. Only use it to keep out frost.- 

Stratford — Yes, plant Marie Louise Pear.-IF. H. B.— 

Apply to Mr. R. Holliday, Beaufort-street, Chelsea, 
London, S.W. 

Catalogues received. — Forest Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Rhwlodendrons, Fruit Trees, Vines, dee. Messrs. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.- Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 

Roses, dc. Messrs. Geo. Cooling A Sons, Bath.- Forest 

Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Roses, d-c. Messrs. W. Smith 
A Son, 18, Market-street, and 1 aud 3, Hadden-street, 

Aberdeen.- Trees and Shrubs, Coniform, Roses, d-c. 

Messrs, .lamei Backhouse &Son, The Nurseries, York.- 

Select List of Chrysanthemums. Mr. H. Woodman, 127, 

Muntz street, Small Heath, Birmingham.- Roses, Coni - 

ferm, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Rhododendrons, dc., Messrs. 
Wm Clibran A Son, Oldfield Nursery, Altrinoham, and 
10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Before the bees become inactive and settle 
down for the winter it is important to provide 
ample protection to all hives from rain and 
storms. Roofs of bar-framed hives should be 
examined and repainted, tarred, or covered with 
roofing-felt where there is any doubt of their 
being perfectly weatherproof. Roofing-felt also 
makes very excellent covers for straw hives, it 
being very durable and impervious to water. 
Precautions should be taken to guard all hives 
in exposed situations from the full force of 
strong winds. 

Wax extracting.— All old, empty combs that 
are not in sufficiently good condition to be used 
another season should be boiled up, and the wax 
extracted. If a wax extractor is not available, 
the combs should be placed in a clean vessel 
with as much water as they will float in, the 
vessel put upon a clear fire, and the contents 
occasionally stirred till the combs are quite 
melted, when the water and wax should be 
strained through a tine canvas bag into a tub 
of cold water. The bag, being filled, should be 
laid upon a piece of smooth board long 
enough to reach to the bottom of the tub of 
oold water, and forming an inclined plane. The 
top of the bag should then be brought over the 
end of the board, so as to hold it firmly and 
prevent its slipping into the water. The bag 
and its contents should then be pressed with a 
roller, when the hot wax will ooze through and 
run down the board into the water, and rest in 
flakes upon its surface. It can then be collected 
from the water and board and put into a clean 
saucepan, with a little water to keep it from 
burning, placed over a low fire, melted slowly, 
and the dross skimmed off as it rises. The wax 
should then be poured into shallow moulds and 
allowed to cool slowly. The more slowly wax 
cools the more solid it becomes. It can be 
bleached by remelting several times, running it 
into thin cakes, and exposing it to the influence 
of th6 sun and air when cool. 

Foul brood.—I t appears to have boon estab¬ 
lished that the causejof this ^ rribJeyJ^lwe lies 


in minute fungoid growths only to be seen 
through the microscope, in certain conditions 
multiplying enormously, and very destructive to 
the bee-gruo8, but not to the mature bees. Foul 
brood spreads very rapidly, so that in one season 
a whole neighbourhood may become infected 
with it. A colony attacked by this disease 
dwindles and dies out rapidly from its inability 
to rear brood ; other beeB pilfer the honey and 
thus spread the infection. The lids or cappings 
of cells containing healthy brood are slightly 
convex; those containing foul brood have their 
lids concave and pierced, and are of a dark colour. 
Hives containing old combs appear to be more 
liable to this disease than those containing new, 
clean combs. On the appearance of foul brood 
the queen should, if possible, be removed, and 
all diseased cells uncapped and sprayed with 
salicylic solution in the following proportions : 
Salicylic aoid, 1 oz. ; soda borax, 1 oz. ; water, 

4 pints. The combs and bees should then be 
plaoed in a fresh hive whioh has previously been 
washed with the solution, the most diseased 
parts of the comb having been first cut away. 
If from neglect this disease has been allowed to 
assume its worst type, the only alternative will 
be to remove the bees, treating them as a swarm. 
Destroy the combs, and scald and thoroughly 
cleanse the hive, frames, and floor-board, 
painting them over with the salicylic solution, 
brushing it well into the crevices ; but to ensure 
the perfect eradication of so formidable a disease 
every endeavour should be made to thoroughly 
stamp it out on its first appearance, and the 
destruction of all combs in the hive is recom¬ 
mended by some bee-keepers, and also that the 
hive should be scalded with boiling water, and 
when dry thoroughly lime-washed inside and 
out. It is important that the hands and all 
implements used in operating upon a diseased 
hive should be thoroughly disinfected by wash¬ 
ing in a solution of salicylic acid, made by dis¬ 
solving a teaspoonful in a quart of boiling water 
with the addition of a pinch of powdered borax, 
and used cold. In feeding the bees from a 
diseased hive this quantity may be mixed into 
every 10 lb. or 12 lb. of Bugar boiled down. 

8. S. G., Parkxtone , 

POULTRY AND RABBITS. 
QUERIES. 

2423 . -Buttermilk for hens, Ac.— Would " Doult- 
Idr” please tell me if buttermilk is Rood for bens ? I should 
also be glad to know what is wrong with one of my hens. It 
is all swollen round the eyes—indeed, one of its eyes wae 
quite dosed—it seems very thirety, and does not eat 
muoh. If you could, please tell me what to give her?— 
Goosib. » 

2424-— Duck’s egg*.— Will someone kindly inform 
me if the following ie an unusual experience? A young 
duck commenced to lay eggelaet February, rihe laid one 
egg per day for 91 days in eucoeseion, then miseed one 
day, and then again laid for 18 daye, and then, after mis¬ 
sing a few daye, recommenced laying. In 164 days she 
laid 153 eggs.—L ukb Brown. 

REPLY. 

1947.— Silver Dorking pullets.— The 

cross with the Wyandotte cock would, in all 
probability, be a good one for general purposes, 
for the Wyandotte is a good layer, if the proper 
strain can be pitched upon ; it is also a well- 
built fowl so far as shape for table purposes is 
concerned, and the eggs are tinted ; but in many 
cases the latter are far below the average in point 
of size, and on this acooont I should be tempted 
to look farther for a mate for the Dorking pullet. 
The Orpington—a black fowl, produced by 
breeding from the Langahan, Minorca, and 
Plymouth Rock—would be likely to answer 
admirably ; so would the Plymouth Rock. The 
selection is really a matter of taste. I am 
partial to the Orpington for some places ; but in 
the case under notice I should be inclined to try 
the Plymouth Rock, and I have no doubt the 
pullets bred from such a cross would be, as a 
rule, shapely, handsome birds, useful table 
fowls, and good layers of large tinted eggs.— 
Doulting. 


FLORAL BARGAINS I 

TO EFFECT A SPEEDY CLEARANCE. 
PrlmnlM, splendid strains, red and white, 15 for la 8d. 
Cinerarias, choicest procurable, la 3d. doi. 
Calceolarias (herbaoeous).—Bull’s, James’, and Kel- 
way’s magnificent, strains, strong young plants, 2a do*. ; 
smaller site, la fid. doa 

Marguerite Fen d’Or, by far the largest and beet 

yellow, 2a doz. 

Carnations (Border) Mrs. Reynolds Hole, the popular 
feerra-ootta, 2 for Is. fid.; Pride of Penshurat, splendid 
yellow. 3 for la fid.; Germania new large yellow, from single 
pota 2 for 2a; lira Wardle, yellow ground, edged and 
striped purple, a most splendid variety, very free, 2 for la fid. 
8. de Malmaison, 2 for la fid. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. — 12 Carnations in 

variety, including all the above leading sorts, for 5a 3d. Half- 
dozen, lnoludlng 3 of above, for 3s. 

Tree Carnations, Mies Jolifle, M. Carle, Labruyere, 
Ac., 6 for 2*. fid., 4*. S<L doa 

Doko of Clareoce, splendid large scarlet, new 
winter-flowering Carnation; good plante in 5-iooh pota fi for 
10e. doa, packed free. 

Free for cash with order. 

CRANE A CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, Maroh, Cambs. 


A FEW GOOD THING8 AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 

APPLES.— Bramley’s Beedllng, Potts' Seedling (splendid 
free hearing sort, a fit oompanion for Bramley’s), Irish Peach. 
The Queen, Beauty of Bath, splendid new dersert sorta All 
the above, In good trees, la eaoh; extra strong trees, la fid. 

PEARS.—Jargonella Williams' Bon Chretien, Hassle, 
extra strong pyramids and standards, la and la fid. each. 

CHERRIES.—A special lot of large bearing trees, Mo- 
relic*," a*. Is. fid. to 2a fid. These trees are well worth 5a. each. 

CURRANT Carter’s Black Champion, very fine, 4a per doa 
Double Scarlet Thorn, splendid trees, 6 ft., Is. each. Single 
ditto. Is. each. Laburnums, 8ft. straight, la Specimen 
Auouba, Oupreesus. Thujas, Tree Box, 3 ft.. 4 ft, 5 ft. fine 
shape, wall rooted, fid. to 5s. eaoh. Oupreesus erects vlrldis, 
for window-boxes, Ac., 3s. per doz. 

DAISIES, Crimson, 2a 6d. 100: White, 3s. 100: Hen and 
Chioken, 2a 6d. ICO. Carnation Salisbury, *s. per doz. Sweet- 
briers, grand stuff, 2s. doz. Golden Elders, fine stuff, 2s., 
2s. fid. to 5s. per doz. _ . 

ROSES.—Ohoioeso H.-P , 8s. to 8s. per doz., purchasers 
selection; Globe de Dijon, W. A. Riohardson, Malmaison. 
6s. to 12s. per doa AJ1 the Roses are fine, busby, well-rooted 
tree*. Catalogue free on application. 

WALLFLOWERS. - Blood-red, Btlvoir Castle, yellow, 
Golden Tom Thumb, all la fid. per 100; double, 12 var., 
mixed. Is. per dozen. 

WILLIAM KERSHAW, 

Air edale Nurseries, BINDLEY, YORKS. 


flHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—My Col- 

Vj lection contains 36 new varieties, inoluoing the new Louis 
Boahxner. and 200 beet older vers. Purchasers' selection 
from la per dozen. List free. Will send 25 exhibition var* , 
distinct. *my selection, la fid., post free.-H. WOOLMAN, 
Muntz-street, Small jieath, Birmin gham. _ 

cn GARDEN LIGHTS (new), size 6 ft. by 

UU 4 ft. wide, painted and glazed with 21-oz. glass, 7a 6<L 
each: also 90 Jdghto, 4 ft. by 3 ft., glased, 5s. fid. each.—D. 
HORRO OK8, Tyldeaiey. 




TlDVELY BLUE FORGET - ME - NOT8.— 

Jj Btrong plants of the best var.. dissitiflora and alpest’i', 
2s. 100, free -H. KILL10K, Hartfleld, nr. Tunbridge Wells. 


IQ BEAUTIFUL CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Lex named. Is. 3d.; 6 Golden Elders. Is. 3d. ; 6 Bush 
Honeysuckles, la 3d.; fl Irish Ivies, Is. 3d.; 6 Sweet Briers, 
Is. Id., free. 

"DULBS.—A beautiful Collection of Bulbs for 

D either inside or outside. 2)0 bulbs, 5a. half quantity, 
2s 9d * consisting of 12 Hyacinths, 12 Tulipa IX) Crocus, 
12 Narri wus, 12 White Bluebells, 25 Mixed Daffodils, 2 beau¬ 
tiful Lilies, and othera All free. 

QEEDS 2d. pkt. ; 12 tor la. 6d. ; Primula, 

D Cineraria, Calceolaria, Begonia, Gloxinia, Cyclamen, 
Anrioula, Polyanthus, Petunia, Verbena, Geum, Ferns. 

CA AAA PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS, 

UUjUUU 12 Is. 3d.; 4 Aralia Sleboldl, la 3d., free. 

c A AAA MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, 8, la. 3d.; 

UUjUUU 50 fronda Is. Sd. ; 6 Ferns, la 3d.; 1 large 
Maiden-hair, la 3d. Amateur's Garden Guide, 7d., free. 

r7A Ann SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 25 

/UjUVJU for la 3d.; 12 cuttings, Is. 3d., all ploked, 
distinct varieties from our beautiful double strata. 100 Red 
Daisies, 2s.: 100 Sweet William, 2a ; 109 Polyanthus, 2a; 100 
Geum oocctneum, 2s., all free. 

AUR TUFTED PANSIES have been the 

U grandest show we have seen this year. WUl send 25 for 
Is. 3d., free.—TURNER. Thatto- hea tn . St. Helena _ 

■ROSES ON O WN ROOTS.—Teas, 5a. per doz.; 

Xv h -P.’a 4s doz. True to name, and carriage paid.— 
W. DAWBER, Ruetta Braye Lodge. Guernsey. 

(SPECIAL' OFFER. — Cupreaaua Lawaoni, 

O grand plants. 6 to 7 ft., 18a dozen; 3 to 4 ft, 5s. dozen ; 
Chinese Box, 1 ft., bushy, for potting. 4a dozen; Laurels, 
common, 1 to 11 ft.. 7s. «d. 100; 1 ft.. 5s. 100; Ootoneaetar, 
2 ft., 2s. dozen, 12s. 100; Mountain Ash, straight and good, 8 ft., 
&■ dozen - Spruce Fir, lilt., 2s. dozen, 12a 100. All other 
stock Equally*cheap- Enquiries solicited. - HENRY J. 
SHILLING. Nurseryman, Fleet, Hante. _ 

cTTFINE EVERGREEN and DECIDUOUS 

UU TREES AND 8HRUB8, 14 to 4 ft.. good variety, 5a ; 
oarriago paid, 6s. fid.: 18 hardy ebrubs for pot*, bushy, good 
selection, free, 3s. ; 12 hardy climbers. Ivies, Honeysuckles. 
Virginian Creepers, free, 2a 3d. ; 12 hardy mixed flowering 
shrubs, 3a, free; Laurels, 1 ft., 5a 100: Privet, Oval-leaved, 
12 to 18 Inches, 4a 100: Oupreesus Lawsonl, splendid plants, 

aRs&ftsss. 

Nurseryman, Fleet. Hants. ___ 

A AUTION.—In the Court of Session, Scotland, 

\j Sutton k Sons v. Baxter.—Notice is Hereby Given that 
the £££ has tinted a PERPETUAL INJUNCTION 
with cos's, AUAINST the defendants Messrs. JOHN 
BAXTER k SON*. Printers and Publishers, Edinburgh, 
RESTRAINING THEM from INFRINGING the COPY¬ 
RIGHT ofILLU8TR ATED CATALOGUES published by 
Messrs. BUTTON k SONS, Seed Merchants. Reading. The 
defendants allege that they bought the electros of illuitrations 
from A. Blanc, Engraver, of Philadelphia, U.8.A. As 
numerous infringemen’s of the Illustrations in Messrs. Button 
k Sons’ several Catalogues have been made, they give notice 
to all eogravers, printers, seeds meD. and other persons not to 
print, publish, ox circulate any illustrations oopied from their 
oopyright Catalogues,land that legal proceedings will be taken 
against any person infringing their rights. 

Dated this 23rd October, 1891. 

PLUNKETT k LEADER. 00, 8t. Pauls-ohurcbyard, 
London, E.O-, Solicitor i for Messrs. Button k Bone. 
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ROSES. ROSES. 

•PHE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 

12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
Forty choice Perpetuals for 21s. Purchaser's selection from 
400 host varieties. Catalogues free. Twenty choice Standards 
or Half-Standards for 21s. Purchaser's selection. The follow¬ 
ing are my selection, carriage free, cash with order : 24 choioe 
dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 12s. 6d.; 12 ohoice climbing, 6s.: 
12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 7s.; 12 beautiful Teas and 
Noisettes, 9s.; 6 lovely yellow Roses, 4s. 6d. : 6 Marshal 
Niels, 43 6d.; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4s.; 6 choioe Moss Roses, 
3s. 6<L ; 6 old Cabbage Roses, 3s. 8d.; 6 Old-fashioned Roses, 
3«, 6tL; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 3s.; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 
2*. 6d.; 6 white Monthly Roses, Ss.; 6 quick-growing Climbing 
Boses, 2*. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection, cash with 
order. Thousands of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 
JAMES WALTERS. Rose Grower, Exeter. 

NOTICE THIS ! 

44 XTOVELTIES.”—Fuchsias large as tea-oup, 

J-v true to name, 4, in four odours, double, free for 
2«. Sd. New, rare, and curious Roses : The Green Rose, the 
Black Rose, nearest to Bine Ro»e, Rose over 24 inches in cir¬ 
cumference, true to name, the 4, free, for 5s. Rare Oaori, 6 
beauties for 7s. 6d. Orchids : Dendroblum nobile. Cypripe- 
dium ineigne, one good plant each, free, 2s. 6d. Bend for List 
of other ourios. 

EL WIFFEN, Belohamp, Glare, Suffolk. 

ROSES. ROSES. 

Strong Trees, beat kinds, from 1J to 3 f g. high, 5s. 6d. dor. 
6, Ss., oar. paid. O. Goristy, La France, Bode de Neige, Mai 
uiaison, Jacqueminot, Hopper, Margot'in, Rothschild, Duke 
Edinburgh, M. Ghana, P. G. Rohan, U. Brun er, Ac., Ac. 
Tea and Noisette Rosts, best varieties, 7s. doz.; t\ 4s., car pd. 
Catalogues gratis. Roms. Special Offer. Our»elect ion. Best 
exhibition var.. 1| to 3 ft. high, 50 for 2 Is., 1UU for 36s., oar. pd 
BATEMAN A GO.. Weston-ln Godano, Bristol 

XallsTSS ! XfIXalES !! 

SPECIALITY, JAPANESE LILIES. Send for Cata- 
logue, containing many new varieties; all Bulba home¬ 
grown, and of splendid quality. 

WALLACE A CO. St. John-street, COLCHESTER. 

CJIX AZALEA IND1CA or CAMELLIAS, 

^ full of buds, 10s. W.. large healthy plants of either in 5- 
inch po's. Larger specimens in 7 inch pots. 2r. 6d. ea^h. 
M.x Azalea Mollis, full of buds, 7f. 6d. — E. VaN DER 
UEEKSCH, Queen's Nursery. Belhurst, S.K. 

rjHRYS ANTHEMUMS. — 25 <Cu~ttiD^T]F25 

new and best varieties, named, Is. 3d., free : 5u pairs, 4a. 
-W. WELCH, Rush-green Nursery, Romford. Essex . 

Rf) LARGE PLANTS, Is. 3d., free.—Wall 

^ v/ dowers, Red Daisies, Silenes, Arabia, Myoaotis, 8w» et 
Williams, mixed or separate -NORMAN PARKIN, Blaken 
hall, Wolverhampton. 

OHOW GOOSEBERRIES, to include Bobby, 

^ Lord Dtrby, Leveller. Thatcher, Ao., my selection. 3r., 4s., 
and 6a. doz. JOHN BOTTQMLBY. Greetland, Yorkshire. 

A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind, grows 20 feet In a season, festoons 
balconies, Ao., oovered enormous rose-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. Two strong roots, Is., free. Now is 
;he best lime to Avenue. Southampton. 

WHITE EVENING PRIMROSE, very dwarf, 

* * spreading, immense blossoms, one of the loveliest of all 
hardy flowers, 3 strong plants, Is., free. Now Is the best time 
to plant.—R AYNER. as above. 

ill ANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primuiit 

japonica), 2 feet high, all colours between pure waits and 
the deepest criuitons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown, 
5 tor Is , free. N ow U best ttmeto plant.—RAYNER, *a above. 

PERNS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery, 
planting, Ac., with each 5s. order. 12 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Paroel Poet, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s. 6d.. post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 30 years.—GILL, Lodging-house, 
Lyman, North Devon. 

T ARGE SNOWDROP BULBS, 100, Is. 6d 

J-l Daffodil bulbs, 120, Is. 6d.: 1.000,12 1 . Wood Hyaolntha, 
190. Is. 6tL, carria ge paid — J HARRISON. Fellslde, Kendal. 

T I LIES OF THE VALLEY, suitable for vote 

J-J or Bedding. Is. 6d. 100; 12a. 1,000, free.-G. SYMONS, 
65 . East-street, Hornoaatle. 

PERENNIAL MIMULU3, Ferns, Periwinkle, 

-*■ Laced Polyanthus, Czar Violets, Ivies, Pinks, 2), Is. 6d 
Lilies, three. Is., fre e.—M r. LANEjgydenham, Belfast. 

"I Rf) CHOICE BULBS for 5s., carriage free, 

-Lt/V-J to include Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus. Narcissus, 
Anemones, Snowdrops. Freesia, Ac.—W. WILLIAMS, Hill 
Nurseries, Hart ley-re w. Han to. _ 

10 WALLFLOWERS, dark, 12 golden, 12 

, „ Sweet Williams, 12 Canterbury Bells, 12 Iceland Poppies. 
*2 ^*«k>vee. 12 Antirrhinums. 12 Brompton Stocks, starlet, 
J2 white, 12 Queen, strong plant* ; lot, free, Is 9d. 50 Ellatu's 
Cabbage. 50 later, 20 red free. Is. fid. 2 j 0 Winter Lettuce 
plant s, free. Is. 3d.—J. DTJOK ER, Haxey, Bawtry 

ONOE USED—ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

-*• flower-pots. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance, fits any pot; lasts for years; 
many thousands in use. Pres* opinions free. 30, Is.; 10O, 
s. : 1.000. 20s.. fre e.—A . PORTER. Stone House, aialdrfctie 

GREENHOUSES. 

intending Purchasers should lend for our new UlnstmDe* 
Prioe List of Greenhouses, etc., complete from 48 b., post free, 
■2 stamps.-S. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders 

». WltwShOI. BMpt^ . Vn.V-.ht— 

DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

. that they are oontlnually receiving applications from 
srdeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to 
supply any lady or gentleman with particulate, Ac.—8t. John's 
N n rseriaw. Wo rr 

HARDENER AND BAILIFF.—A gentleman 

highly recommends his late head gardener; thorough 
practical, life experience in all branches of gardening, also 
Und and stuck; highest references; age 36, married.—GEO. 
KEMP. Effiogbam, near LeathtrheatM 


Digitized b) 


Google 



CRYSTAL PALACE 
Grand Chrysanthemum 
Show, 

FRIDAY ft SATURDAY, November 6th ft 7th. 

Schedules and entry forms on application to Mr. W. G. 
HEAD, Superintendent, Gardens Department, Crystal 
Palaoe, S.E. 

ENTRIES CLOSE ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ktil 


HORTICULTURAL MODXA/IOLI 

builders, liUnYVIUn. 

WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSES In all Styles. 

GARDEN FRAMES «&. VARIETY. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN. GREENHOUSE, 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 
PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 


Of all makes and sizes supplied at the cheapest rates. 
VALVES, PIPES, and FITTINGS always in Stock. 


HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH 


By a. H. WITH , F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Trinity CoL, Dublin 
Contains full particulars of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows how crops of vegetables may 
be largtly increased, lovely flowers grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear in abundance- Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKE MAN ft CARVER. Printers, Hereford. 


XHCB PATENT 

SILICATE MANURE CO., 

CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Hemel Hempstead. 

Autumn Manuring of 
Fruit Trees. 


OUR CELEBRATED No. 4 

CHECK END BOILER 

To heat from 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inoh piping. 


Birch-grove Lodge, East Grinatead. 

Not only Grapes are benefited by its use, 
but I have tried it on Peackes, and they ripen 
earlier and attain greater size. 

(Signed) LLEWELLYN MIDGLEY. 

Cambridge. 

“ I have formed a very high opinion of the 
value of the Patent Silicate Manure, especially 
on Tomatoes, Grapes, and Peache* 

(Signed) E. HOBDAY. 
Favourable reports to hand from Australia, New 
Zealand, Portugal, France, Ac., &o. 


NO. 7. PLAIN SADDLE BOILER 

To heat from 100 to 300 ft of 4-inch piping. 


PRICES IN SACKS AT WORKS; 

10/ per Cuit. ; £2 P tr 4 Ton . 

£3 15/' V^ h Ton; £7 per Ton . 


AMATEURS 

SLOW 

COMBUSTION 

BOILER. 


PRICES ON 


PRICES ON 


20s. Complete, 3 ft long. 

FOR GAS OR OIL. 

The great problem solved. AH dif¬ 
ficulties overcome. You can vxirm 
your greenhouse with a minimum oi 
ooet-FENLON & SON, 8, Tndor- 
1 street E O.___< 1 


APPLICATION 


APPLICATION. 


Including HOB- 

____IANOKS, IRON 

BUILDINGS, POULTRY, and KENNEL REQUISITES, 
Sco., Ate. 

BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 


CATALOGUES of all our Manufaott 
TIOULTURAL BUILDINGS and AI 


BHWHOUSHS. 

i Complete as per illustration. 

7 ft by 5 ft. .. £2 14 
/-A 9 ft by 6 ft .. 4 0 

-7/'/y / 1 it 12 ft by 8 ft. .. 6 0 

///dtii nn^. 15 ft by 10 ft 8 8 

I Iffrffe w ft. by 10 ft .. 11 10 

H I'M'!. I Illustrated Catalogues and 
>M I |-1 | “ u U-L Estimates free. 

M J. JAMES, 

_ _ limtjti 855. Highroad, Chiswick, 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

Gillingham's Patent). 


N° I PATENT _CHAMPJON_fltATtK a PIPES. 


TOOPE’S PATENT i 

Pnnoeu Apparatus, 7 ft long flow 
and return pipes, price from 25s. Amateur 
Assistant, 6 ft. long flow and return pipes, from 
20s. Amateur Friend. 7 ft long, one single 
3 in. pipe, flow and return, prioe 16s. Burn 
oil or gas. Frame-beaters, Propagators, Fumi- 
gators, fro., to. Circulars free. Illustrated 
priced Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTEJED 


The latgrst Stock in the World. 

C. T00PE, F R.H.S., & SON, 

Stepney Square, London, E 


POUR-BUSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOULD 

- (pure Oak-leaf), oatriage paid re London for 3a. 6d.—B 
r AN DER MEERBCH. Queen's Nnreerv. Helburat. S.E 


Uatau 


_________ v __ improvea Hive 

"tL 111 1 Lvi and Appliances, with drawing*and 
prioes free.-GEO. NEIGHBOUR k 80N8, 127, High Holboix, 
w.O. Established 1815. N.B.—Vide Geo. Neighbour k Boos 
4dn. in GABDWriNO, April to July. 
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OHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR A ROOM. 


These popular plants are not often grown in pots 
by those who have no glass, under the mistaken 
idea that a greenhouse is a necessity for them. 
This is only the case when the later-flowering 
varieties are cultivated, and there is no reason 
whatever why the early-blossoming sorts should 
not be grown by amateurs with success, even when 
they have only roof “leads” or window-ledges to 
depend upon for outside culture. If a strip of 
garden ground should be available this will be a 
great help,but it is not a neoessity for snooess. The 
reason why early-flowering varieties are prefer¬ 
able for room deooration is this—that some sort of 
warmth becomes necessary to Chrysanthemums 
after November, and that this warmth must not 
be a dry heat, or the plants soon suffer and become 
infested with green-fly and other pests, which 
make it difficult for them to open their buds. But 
in October and November fires are not so ranch 
needed, and the window of a sunny room, with 
an occasional fire, will suit the earlier varieties 
well and enable them to blossom freely. The 
Chrysanthemums of the 
Madame Desgrange type, and also many 
good Pompons, may, of course, be had in Sep¬ 
tember (or even in August by special cultivation), 
but the class of flowers to which this article 
refers are the earlier, large-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which are seldom attempted by amateurs. 
The cuttings should be inserted singly in 
thumb-pots at any time convenient during 
December or January, and then the little pots 
may be placed thickly in a box a foot 
deep and covered with a pane of glass. 
In this way the damp atmosphere necessary 
to root them properly can easily be maintained, 
the box being set in the kitchen window or any 
other light plaoe free from frost. The glass should 
be removed every morning for a few minutes 
and wiped dry, replacing it before the dry air 
causes the cuttings to droop. In five or six 
weeks they will begin to grow, and may then be 
gradually hardened off nntil the glass is alto¬ 
gether removed and the plants are growing in the 
sunny window of an empty room without fire, 
where they should have all the light and air 
obtainable, except during severe frost. In 
February or early in Maroh they should be 
repotted into 4-inoh pots, and a fortnight later 
their tops must be pinched off to induce them 
to break into bushy plants, and this repotting 
and pinching must be repeated at intervals until 
July. When May arrives they will be best out- 
of-doors, the pots—which by that time should 
be C inches across—being sheltered from the 
sun by plunging them in boxes of ashes, and at 
the end of June they may be given 10-inch pots, 
which can be treated in the same way or be 
plunged in a bed in the garden. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums need 


Rich, light soil and thorough drainage, ti 
crocks being arranged with the hand (not throv 
in) in this way. Cover the hole with a piece 
broken pot, with the concave side downward 
and plaoe round it three or four am*iW ] ' 



the crocks with a bit of Moss, and sprinkle this 
with a little soot, which can easily be pro- 
cored from any chimney with a long-handled 
brush, an old tray being first plaoed over the 
grate, is one of the best possible stimulants for 
Chrysanthemums as well as other plants. It 
should be mixed with the soil prepared 
for them in the proportion of one-twentieth 
part, and may be used aa liquid-manure (a bag 
of soot being tied np and soaked in a pan of soft 
water), from the time their flower-buds appear 
until the blossoms open. The water surround¬ 
ing the ban of soot only should be used in this 
way, in a clear, thin state (so as not to clog the 
upper soil), onoe or twice a week, as the plants 
grow. With regard to the compost for potting, 
the cuttings should be inserted in sand with 
a little loam mixed with it, but when they 
have roots a mixture of leaf-mould, loam, ana 
sand will suit them. For the second shift a 
little old stable-manure and soot may be added 
to the leaf-mould and loam, with enough sand 
to lighten the whole. The proportion of 
loam to the rest of the materials should be 
as three parts to one for the second potting, 
and may be one-half loam to one-half of the 
other materials for the final shift in June. 
A few neat stakes will be necessary as the plants 
grow tall; but the conventional plan of tying 
each spray to a stick, so as to support one large 
bloom at the top, spoils the whole natural grace 
of the plant. Our foolish rivalry with regard to 
the size of the flowers has changed the show 
Chrysanthemum from a mass of exquisite sprays 
of blossoms into a stiff monstrosity, far inferior in 
beauty and grace to Nature’s plant. Three 

Neat stakes, with green oord between them, 
will support the plant well, and may be quite 
hidden by the foliage. Water, both in the pot and 
over the foliage, must never be wanting to the 
Chrysanthemums ; any scarcity will result in loss 
of the lower leaves and consequent disfigurement; 
but if the pot be sunk to the rim in ashes this 
danger will be minimised. The following varie¬ 
ties will be found suitable for growing as above, 
as they bloom before the end of November: 
Golden Empress (a rich yellow), Empress of 
India (a fine large pnre-white), Marie Clos (pink). 
Sir Stafford Carey (golden-brown), Maiden’s 
Blush (pale-pink). Prince of Wales (deep- 
maroon), Beverley (cream-coloured), Jar din 
des Plantes (yellow), Cullingfordi (crimson), 
Emily Dale (lemon-yellow), Elaine (pure-white), 
and King of the Crimsons (rich-red). Many 
others might be added ; but a large collection is 
out of place in a room, and only a few of the 
best early flowers are mentioned here. 

_ J. L. R. 

2238. — Growing Chrysanthemums. 
—Two plants in a 9-inch or 10-inch pot are suffi¬ 
cient to produce any amount of blossoms ; more 
would unnecessarily crowd each other, so much 
so that the growth would be weak and less able 
to give satisfactory results. Much depends 
upon the varieties chosen for this method of 
culture. I have at the present time plants of 
Lady Selborne grown in the way indicated, and 
nothing could be more charming than these 
plants, 4 feet high, and about a yard through, 
and smothered with flowers. These plants were 
stopped but once, at about 6 inches high, and 
allowed to grow at will afterwards, perfecting 


all the blossoms from the buds as they swell to 
maturity. If the plants are only stopped once 
the flowers will be tuer than though they were 
stopped oftener.—E. M. 


2*207. —Calvary Clover.— This plant is 
easily raised from seed. When I used to grow 
it I sowed the seeds in the spring and brought 
the plants on in the greenhouse. It may be 
hardy as far as I know, bat I used to put out the 
plants in open ground as soon as they were large 
enough, and take seed from them in the autumn 
to keep up stook. The plant is more of a curiosity 
than anything else, it is carious because the 
little round ball which contains the seed is com¬ 
posed of one long, narrow strip of a Grass-like 
substance, which, if began at the right end of 
the round bail, unwinds in the most interesting 
way, leaving the seed free from its covering in 
the hand.—J. C. C. 

2256. — Gardening for profit.—I am 
afraid that “ S. C. H.,” so far as the information 
Bent affords one an opportunity to form an 
opinion, is like many other people who think 
that they have only to acquire the necessary land 
and appliances to make gardening for profit a 
success, without any practical knowledge of the 
work. There is no doubt that the querist has 
selected a suitable locality and position, but the 
question is, has he sufficient knowledge to make 
the undertaking profitable without employing 
skilled labour ? lam afraid not if he goes boldly 
to work at once. He will do better if he starts 
in a small way at first and gain experience as 
he goes along. Growing Grapes and Tomatoes 
for a hobby and growing them for profit is a 
different thing altogether. As to the selections 
of what fruits to grow, let him get about amongst 
the market-growers in bis own neighbourhood. 
Those which they grow in the greatest quan¬ 
tities are what he should start with at first, 
providing always that the character of his land 
is suitable.—J. C. C. 

2160.— Pansies for exhibition.— I here¬ 
with submit two lists of twelve each of what I 
consider the best old and newer varieties of 
Pansies in cultivation: Twelve old varieties— 
Donald Morrison, Catherine Agnes, Archie 
Buchanan, Princess Beatrice, Mrs. G. P. Frame, 
Mrs. Browell, James Alexander, Pilrig, Alex¬ 
ander Ollar, Mrs. John Downie, Lord Rosebery 
(Armour’s), Endymion. Twelve newer varieties 
—Lord Hamilton, Miss Jane Jamieson, Tom 
Travis, John Jas. Ashton, Maggie A. Scott, 
John Taylor, James Campbell, J. H. C. Horyer, 
Mrs. John MoConnel, Miss French, Robert 
Jamieson, Charming, and Sweet Jessie.— Brock 

Marguerites and wet weather.— 
Very few outdoor flowers have been able to 
withstand the long, protracted deluges of rain, 
accompanied by gales of wind; but our old 
friends, the White and Yellow Marguerites, have 
not only withstood it, but appeared to enjoy it, 
as they have continued to grow and branch out 
into fresh flower-heads as fast as the expanded 
ones were removed; and with the dearth of other 
pure-white flowers, caused by such unseasonable 
weather as we have experienced lately, these 
has been a great strain put on the Marguerites, 
as from their “ light ” nature they look 'well in 
any kind of floral arrangex&ezkt.—J. G., Hants. 
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OARDKT WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

this hooM should now bo at its best. The Chryaanthe- 
tnuros will afford a perfect maee of colour; but ae whites and 
yellows, and light shades generally, predominate in even 
large collections, the Chrysanthemum in masses is never 
overpowering in its effect. Besides the Chrysanthemums 
there are Zonal “ Qeraoturns" and Begonias of various 
kinds, with Camellias just showing colour. Arum Lilies , 
are also present in quantity, or can be, if required. 1 
Always think suoh things as Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
Cinerarias bre better kept baok till the main body of the 
Chrysanthemums oan be moved out. With the many late- 
blooming Chrysanthemums now in cultivation the season 
is a long one; but still, after November is past they begin 
to thin down, and then the Cinerarias, Primulas, Inducting 
a good batch of P. obconioa, Cyclamens, whits Roman 
Hyacin ha, and early Tulips will be delightful for a obange. 
When well grown and healthy, Orevillea robusta is a pretty 
foliage plant for mixing, ana also to form backgrounds in 
oorridors and halls. The plants are easily raised from 
seeds, and oan be grown to a useful size in one season if 
helped on in heat. Aralias and Cyperus are almost as 
useful, and oan easily be obtained from seeds in the same 
manner. Lapagerias planted at the shady end of the 
house are now expanding their blos9omai In light positions 
Heliotropes will still be full of blossoms, and the perfume 
of suoh plants is always delightful. The fragrance of the 
conservatory is one of iteohlef attractions, and besides the 
fragrance or blossoms there are balsamio odours given off 
by the foliage which are pleasant and agreeable. The 
fragrance of Myrtle and the Orange, for lnatanoe, are very I 
refreshing. The Diosma, again, Is a oharming plant to 
grow for the odour of its foliage. Then there are the old- 
fashioned “ Geraniums "—the Oak-leaved and others—the 
leaves of which emit different odours of a more or less 
agreeable nature, are pleasant to have in quantity for the 
sake of the fragrance of the foliage alone. Very careful 
attention must be given now to watering. If a plant is 
noticed to be dry at any time it must perforoe be watered; 
but as far as possible water more in the early part of the 
day, and wipe up all spote of damp on paths, and rake 
over damp spots in borders to oheck evaporation as soon 
as the watering is finished. Avoid making a dust in 
sweeping floors. The paths should be laid with orna¬ 
mental tiles. These make but little dust, and, if need be, 
they oan be wiped over with a wet flannel after the morn¬ 
ing's work has been oompleted, so that the house may be 
left dean and In the best possible order for the enjoyment 
of the family for the remainder of the day. 

The Forelng-honee 

or pit will now be called into requisition to provide flowers 
fer the Christmas parties. Ordinary bulbs that were 
potted early may be brought in from the plunging-bede 
now, and after being kept in a cool-house for a lime may 
be moved on to the forolng-houae. Azaleas, both Indian 
and Japanese, selecting the early-flowering varieties first, 
will soon show colour in a temperature of 60 degs., and 
the plants foroed last year will oome into blossom by 
Christmas in even a lower temperature. I have plants of 
Deutsche Perle that have had no heat this seaaon now show¬ 
ing the white buds that would with a little warmth 
rapidly unfold. Lily of the Valley, if the crowns are strong 
and of the true Berlin type, may either be started some¬ 
what thiokly in a propagating-oase, covered over the tops 
with Co3oa-nut-flbre, or be potted ten or a dozen crowns in a 
pot in the usual way. If the former plan be adopted, the 
crowns are potted up as the flowers are showing, and with 
care they will do very well. The Lily-buds or orowns do 
not make new roots till the leaves are nearly full grown. 

Stove. 


Auriculas and the dhoioe varieties of Primulas should be 
placed in the lightest part of the bouse, and be elevated 
near the glass. To keep Chrysanthemums safe—i.e., to 
prevent the blossoms being spoilt, a oovering of frigi-domo 
or canvas might be improvised for use on cold nights. A 
oovering of this kind would also be valuable when the 
nights were very oold. It would be quite possible to have 
the oover so arranged that it oould be rolled up and down. 
Very little frost would penetrate a bouse so protected, 
even in severe winters. 

Window Gardening. 

Ferns ate Indispensable for mixing with flowering plants 
where muoh deooration is done. The strong-growing 
Feme, suoh as Pterls tremula, P. oretloa, Cfrcomium 
faloatum. Polypodium aureum, and others, will take a 
good deal of water when growing in a warm room, even in 
winter. Pots well-flUed with Selaginellas or Club Mosses 
are always attractive, and not difficult to keep in condition. 
The pretty little Madeira Grass (Ieolepis gracilis) makes a 
nioe wall plant. Terra-ootta wall-tiles are useful to 
HU with creeping Ferns and other plants. It is often the 
custom to let Maiden-hair Ferns dry off now and beoome 
quite duet-dry. It sometimes happens perhaps that a 
Maiden-hair Fern has beoome sickly through being over 
watered, and then a drying and resting may be beneficial; 
but the Maiden-hair Fern is a true evergreen, and healthy, 
vigorous plants do not require drying off. A very pretty 
Fern for small pots in rooms is Doryopteris palmata. It will 
not stand a very low temperature, but the average room, 
where dally fires are kept up, is quite warm enough for 
this species. 

Outdoor Garden. 

November is the planter's busiest season, as nearly every 
hardy plant or tree may be moved with safety now. I 
think the mistake is often made of planting large-growing 
treee, suoh as Limes, Elms, Horse Chestnuts, and similar 
trees round the boundaries of comparatively email gardens 
to the detriment of all gardening effects In the future. 
The Elm is the greatest robber of all trees. Its roots will 
travel long distances in search of food, and any plant 
placed near an Elm-tree, even If well planted, has' a very 
poor chanoe of showing its true character; therefore, 
keep the Elm-tree as far as possible from all cultivated 
orops. The Huntingdon Elm Is a very useful tree to plant 
for shelter in some bleak, exposed situation; but it should 
not be plaoed near to a garden. The best trees to plant 
round the outlines or boundaries of gardens not exoeedlog 
half an aore in extent are those wbloh produoe flowers, 
suoh as the Laburnum, Almond, Soarletaod other Thorns, 
double-blossomed Cherries, Prunus Pissardi. Soowy Mes- 
pllus, and Acacias in variety—A. Beseoniana being specially 
attractive. The Tulip-tree and the scarlet Horse-Chest¬ 
nut may be occasionally introduoed where there is spaoe 
for trees of lirger growth. Ailantus gUndulosa, the 
Silver and Fern-leaved Birches, and occasionally a rosy- 
obeeked Apple or a Siberian Crab, will be admissible, and 
will be better, so far as regards the tutors of the garden, 
than anything tbat will overshadow the whole place, and 
necessitate almost annual pruning and trimming. Lose 
no time now in getting in a sufficient atook of Oaloeolaria 
cuttings in oold frames. Choioe Pentetsmons and Antir¬ 
rhinums will suooeed under similar oonditions. Bedding 

lantswill now be in some pit or house where the frost can 

e kept out. It is generally only a source of trouble to 
attempt to keep bedding “ Geraniums " where there is no 
artificial heat to be uaed when the nights are frosty. 
Very little water will be required now. Abundant venti¬ 
lation should ta given, and no Are used in excess of 
requirements. Those who want bright beds and cannot 
keep “ Geraniums " through the winter should try Tuberous 
Begonias. There will be no difficulty in keeping them in 
a cellar covered up In winter. 


8ome of the stove plants, suoh as the Poiniettia and 
Euphorbia, whioh are usually grown in quantity, may be 
moved to the conservatory when the bract* are fully 
expanded, as they will keep in perfection longer in the 
oooler, dryer atmosphere than amid the moisture of the 
stove. Dendrobinms of the nobile section, which made 
their growth early and had the pseudo-bulbs ripened in 
good time, will soon begin to swell up the flower-buds. 
The deciduous Calanthe Yeitcbiana and others will also be 
found useful, espeoially for producing oboloe flowers for 
cutting. Good plants of Phajus granalfolias are valuable 
in a mixed oolleotiou, and though they do not usually 
flower so early as this, still, where special plants arc grown, 
It is not unoommon for one to oome in early, and a large 
plant with from eight to twelve spikes is always a weloome 
feature, and this being a terrestrial speoiss, may be easily 
grown in an ordinary oool stove, if the pot is wall-drained 
and the material of a rough, flbry nature. The night tem¬ 
perature may range from 60 degs. to 65 dags. Ventilation 
will nob be required, except when the sun shines, and then 
jost open two or three lights a few inohes at the baok, or 
at the top if the hones has a span-root In winter forcing- 
houses do not require more ventilation than is always 
going on through the laps of the glass and opening doors, 
ho. It is a waste of heat to ventilate, and when the ven¬ 
tilators are opened it is wall to oover the openings with 
canvas to prevent cold ourrents entering. Lay Caladiums 
on their side in a cool position. Amaryllis will soon be 
starting into growth, and should be brought to the light 
and watered. Crotons may be propagated from cuttings. 
Draoanas getting leggy may be oat down, and the stems 
out up into tingle joints or cuttings. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

Among foliage plants the Fan Palme, espeoially Chamse- 
rone exoelea and O. hnmilie, will suooeed. Draomna 
indivisa may also be grown. Both of these plants will live 
out in the open air in many sheltered spots in the south 
and west. The Blue Gum (Euoalyptus globulus) Is an 
interesting tree, and may be grown under glees without 
artifloial heat It will, of course, be undemood that, so 
far as regards their immunity from frost is concerned, any 
plants of doubtful hardiness will be muoh safer If planted 
in the border than If grown In pots; or if It is desired to 
have them in pots, let the pots be plunged in the border 


* In coldI cr northern districts the operations referred 
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Fruit Garden. 

That destructive pest (in some disbrlots), the winter 
moth, will now be pairing. By-and-bye the female will 
lay her eggs upon the buds and small branohea. After the 
neoeesary pruning is done a wash with a strong solution of 
soft soap and paraffin, or any other insecticide, will destroy 
a good many of the eggs. Those not deetroyed will haioh 
off about next April, when food in the shape of leavee and 
blossoms may be found near. A good liming, if the lime 
is newly slaked, will be found useful. Own-rooted Apples 
are coming on to tbe front. At least, more than one 
firm offers to supply them at a slightly inoreaeed price. 
For small gardens these will be found valuable, ana will 
supersede the dwarfing stocks. I have, in a small way, 
grown Apples from cuttings for many yean; but, exoept 
in the case of oertain kinds, whioh root easily enough, it 
is not always a matter of oertainty in striking Apples from 
cuttings. But if one had a store ground, ana this will 
oome in due oourse, Apples from layers, whioh would be 
as good ae if rooted from cuttings, will be a certain mode 
of obtaining them. The late frosty nights have loosened 
the leavee, and pruning should now be in full swing. 
Do not prune a worn-out tree; dig it up and oonvert it 
into firewood, and plart young trees either on the broad¬ 
leaved Paradise or on tbeir own roots. These arc the 
beet trees for garden oulture. For the Orchard or Grass 
stick to the Crab, for that etook alone will give us the 
wide-spreading tree that will oarry many bushels of fruit. 
Old esteemed varieties should be plan ted by the dozen or 
hundred; but new sorts, suoh as Beanty of Bath, Bia- 
mark and others, should be at first only then in unite, 
until their merits and suitability for the district oan be 
ascertained. This is the line to work upon, If we do not 
wish to do our work twioe over. Early vines and Peaohee 
should be pruned and trained, and everything in the 
house, luoludlog the paint and walls, made clean and 
sweet, the loose, exhausted soil scraped from the borders, 
and a top-dreaming of turfy-loam and manure added. 
Pot-Vines, If well-ripened and strong, may be plaoed In 
position ready for starting. 

Vegetable Garden. 

French Beans In pots must be kept near the glamand 
ae soonae the blossoms expand give liquid-manure. Theee 
may be grown In Pine-stoves or any other forcing-house. 
I never think Frcnoh Beans will pay for a house to them¬ 
selves ; bu; they may be used ae a oatoh crop In any forcing- 
house wnere there Is room. The same may be said of 
Asparagus, though. In a general way, this foroes best In a 
frame plaoed on a hot-bed. Btlll, whim only email dishes 
1 at a time are required, it may be forced in boxes, or In 


flat baekets, roughly made of unpealed Willow* for the 
purpose. When grown In baskets or boxee the bottom Is 
usually filled with short manure, on this oomee 2 inches or 
8 inohes of old leaf-mould, the Asparagus-roots being 
plaoed dose together on this bed so prepared, and when 
the box or basket is packed full of roots a oovering of 
light, rich soil, 2 inohes to S inches in depth. Is plaoed 
over all. The boxee or baekets are then plaoed in tbe 
Mushroom-house, where a watering of warm, liquid- 
manure Is immediately given. As soon as the grass has 
grown a couple or 8 inohes the baskets are moved to a 
warm, genial bouse, where light oan be given. They will 
do very well in the genial atmoepbere of the Ouomnber* 
house. Gather up all rubbiah ana convert It Into oompoet 
by oharrlng It with fire. Heavy day land may have some of 
the day dug up and burnt to hup to Improve the con¬ 
dition of the staple. This would Improve at a email oost 
all the cold, heavy clays. Protect Globe Artichokes with 
litter and soil. Asparagus-beds dear of tope and weed*, 
and some frosty morning give a top-dressing of rich com¬ 
post. Laud intended for Asparagus should be heavily 
manured and trenched up deeply, leaving the surface 
rough till February; then apply a top-dres s ing of charred 
oompoet and fork over, and In March sow seeds or set out 
young plants in April E. Hobday. 


Work In tho Town Garden. 

At last the frost has out off the Dahlias, Begonias, 
Marigolds, and other tender subjects, and of the first two, 
at any rate, the bulbs or tubers must be taken up as 
soon as it oan be done, dried for a few days, and then be 
stored away in any frost-proof pi toe for the winter. 
Begonias die down naturally right to the bulbe, but of 
Dahlias some 8 inohes or 9 inohes of the stem ought to be 
left, to whioh the labels, with names, numbers, or colours 
must be attached with wire. In a fairly moist oeilar both 
will keep nioely without any oovering, but If only a dry 
plaoe is available, it Is better to surround and lightly oover 
the roots with barely moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, or some light 
sandy soiL Gladioli also ought to be taken up at ouoe, 
tbe stems out off cloee to the bulb, and these be laid out 
thinly on a shelf In a frost-proof room, or else be dried for 
a few days, and then stored In paper bags. The Marvel of 
Peru Is one of the beat town plants, and the tabs roue 
root* not being hardy, must be lifted and stored in muoh 
the same manner ae above. Clear away rubbish of all 
kinds, and finish planting bulbe, Lillee, Wallflowers, and 
other spring-flowering plants. In suburban districts and 
small towns the planting of hardy ornamental treee and 
shrubs of all kinds, Roses, ha, ought to be brought to a 
conclusion without delay, but in the heart of large oities 
and other very emoky localities such work will be better 
left until tbe spring. Window-boxes should now be fur¬ 
nished with neat examples of evergreen ebrnbs, among 
whioh the gold and silver variegated kinds of Euonymue 
arc remarkably suitable, as well ae very ornamental 
Variety, however, is very desirable, and a few plaute of 
the green-leaved Auoubae, well set with berries. 
Veronicas, Berberis Aqulfolium, Aa, may be inter mixed 
with advantage. In the country we might have an edging 
of Violets, hardy Cyolamen, and so forth, but where 
there is muoh smoke about nothing of the kind would 
thrive, and we must be oontent with a few 8*xifiagee, 
Sempervlvums (Houseleeks), and perhaps a trail or two 
of Ivy. It is a pity the pretty berried Solanuma are not 
hardy, they would be so useful now; the best substitute 
Is the Peinettya, whioh at this seaaon arc covered with 
charmiog berries of various oolours/but, unfortunately, 
theee also oannot be said to thrive in a smoky atmosphere. 
A tew of tbe hardiest petted Roman Hyacinths and 
paper-white Narcissus may now be taken from the plung- 
fng-bed, oleaned over, and brought into the green or 
forcing-houses, where they will shortly expand. 


THU COMING WHELK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
14/A to November 2Ut. 

Planted standard Rosrs in various positions where an 
elevated Rose will be an acquisition, beds and groups of 
dwarf Roses are all very well, bat there arc oertain positions 
where etandard Roses fit in better. The only thing that I 
am oonoerned about is to plant only those kinds that will 
not only live but thrive on a tall Brier. Gloire de Dijon Is 
good in every position. I am not quite sure that the rather 
numerous deeoendente of the Giolra will be ae good ae 
their parent, but I am trying some of them. It would be 
a grand thing if Glolrcs oould be had in various colours a« 
vigorous and free-blooming as the old variety. This may 
be possible in the futuralf not now. Finished planting 
Pansies. I believe in autumn planting; in fact, I am 
rather later than usual this year. Planted Tulips; theee 
should be got in by the middle of the month, if possible. 
Cleared beds and filled one with red and white Daisies, 
with blue Forget-me-nots In the oentre. Another of the set 
was planted with dwarf yellow Wallflowers and blue 
Pansies. Two oiroular beds on the lawn have been planted 
somewhat thiokly with Mrs. Sinkins Pink. I happened to 
have a quantity of strong plants, and wanted something to 
make a change from the bright odours of summer, and 
the glaucous unt of leafage of the Pinks seems to flt this 
particular position eo well, and the blossoms will be so 
sweet in spring, and then the plants oan be pulled to 
pieces and planted in tbe nursery for similar work next year, 
and the beds filled for the summer with Begonias or some 
other dlstinot and showy plants. Started the first batoh 
of Seakale in a Mushroom-house. There is an old Mush- 
room-bed to be cleared out in a few days, and the spaoe will 
be filled with Rhubarb. Tomatoes that were gathered oat- 
side just before the frost oams are ripening well in a warm 
greenhouse. It requires a temperature of 55 degs. to 
00 degs. to colour them well Introduoed Eodivein weekly 
batches of a oouple of dozen or so into the Mushroom-house. 
These are generally planted in boxes, as they are lifted 
from the borders in the kitohen garden, and plaoed either 
in frames or oold houses till required to be blanched. It 
saves suoh a lot of time In shifting the plants about If they 
arc in boxes of a handy size, each box bolding about six 
plants. The boxes arc taken to the beds, and tbs plants 
lifted into them, so as to give as little oheck to the roots 
as possible. Successions of Mustard and Cress arc kept up 
now by sowing twioe a week In boxes, whioh are placed In 
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heat. Took advantage of every floe day to get on with 
pruning and nailing. It Is a good plan to get as muoh of 
this work done before Christmas as possible. I always 
find if any work of the kind beyond the Peaches and 
Apricots is left over Christmas that it has to be hurried on 
with, and is often not well done. Of late years there has 
been an increase of glass structures, and these must have 
attention, if other things are shunted for a time; but things 
thrust on one side are apt to suffer. Planted more French 
Beans in pots. Finished potting up Spirn>as for forcing. 
Pruned Roses in pots ready for forcing by-aud bye. Potted 
up a batch of own-rooted Rotes for ooming on gently under 
glasB to produce a lot of flowers for cutting in April and 
May. They are uot forced, but only just helped on a little. 
They are quite strong bushes, having been growing in the 
beds provided for them for three, and, in the case of some 
plants, four years. 1 And this planting out till they get 
very strong better than growing in pots, and it gives much 
lesB trouble. Tbe second year they will be in good con¬ 
dition for forcing, and may be had in bloom soon after 
Christmas, if required. Plunged Strawberries in pots in 
ashes and leaves, well covering the rims of the pots to 
prevent breakage. 

ROSBS. 

WHITE TEA ROSES. 

The white Tea Rosea are not numerous, but all 
of them are good, and whilst sun and open air 
culture are necessary to develop and bring out 
the delicate suffusions of colour found in other 


it was obtained, but we have one now, and a 
valuable Rose it will doubtless prove. To the 
market grower who plants out the dwarf 
Niphetos under glass, the climbing form will be 
valuable for pillars or rafters in the houses, 
whilst in the flower garden this Rose must find 
a place upon the wall. Those who complain 
that the drooping habit of Niphetos is a defect, 
can now remedy their supposed, but imaginary 
grievance by growing the climbing kind, and 
then when the plant has covered wall, pillar, or 
post, they will admire and gladly welcome a 
characteristic they deplored in the pendent dis¬ 
position of the blooms. When blooms such as 
Niphetos produces are borne on such slender 
twigs it is impossible for them to do aught but 
droop. It is sometimes said that Niphetos is a 
tender and delicate Rose, but I have never 
found it so either under glass or in the open, 
or planted out in heavy or light soil. It has 
always responded well to generous treatment, 
and those who have failed with it must look 
elsewhere for the reason of their non-success. 

Devoniensis is another good white Tea 
broaght out by Foster in 1840, but it has never 
become so popular, nor is itgrown nearly so exten 
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kinds, the white ones are always welcome 
whether out-of-doors in summer or under glass 
in winter and spring. 

Niphetos is the most popular of the white 
Teas, and, as a market Hobc, second only in 
importance, if not equal to Maruchal Niel. 
Probably Niphetos is the more ex tensi vely grown 
t>f the two, as there is a great demand for its 
lovely pure-white buds. It is an old and well- 
tried kind, brought outbyBougcre in 1844, and 
consequently hats been grown now for nearly 
fifty years. It U a free grower both under gloss 
and in the open air ; the slenderest twig bears 
its blossom of faultless shape and spotless purity. 
The blooms are large, but not so double as those 
of many Roses ; hence, for cutting they are best 
when only about half expanded. Out-of-doors 
the bloomB seem to have more substance ; they 
open well and last long upon the bush, whilst 
their drooping habit helps to preserve them by 
throwing off the rain. It is a good Rose to 
plant against a low wall with a warm, sunny, 
and sheltered aspect, as in such a spot good 
blooms are obtained earlier and later than upon 
plants fully exposed. Of greater value for a 
wall is the Climbing Niphetos. It is rather 
remarkable that the type should have been 
grown so many years before a climbing form of 
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si vely. In the first place, it is not so free-bloom¬ 
ing, though much more vigorous. The flowers are 
of a creamy-white colour, large, full, of a globular 
shape, and very sweetly-scented. Where it does 
well it is a magnificent Rose, and there are a few 
favoured spots in which it seems to flourish 
amazingly. Of this kind there are dwarf and 
climbing forms. Even the dwarf form has a 
decided climbing tendency, the current season’s 
shoot attaining to several feet in length, but not 
flowering with a freedom at all proportionate to 
their vigour. Climbing Devoniensis is a rampant 
Rose, and one that should not be planted if it 
cannot be allowed a great amount of Bpace. It 
makes tremendous shoots each year, and unless 
these or the beat of them can be laid in for 
flowering this kind will not be a success. I once 
had a plant upon an arch, but there was not 
room enough for it, and some of the shoots had 
to be cut away each spring. Other long shoots 
were made the following season, but not a flower 
was produced for several years. At the same 
time I have both heard and read of this Rose 
doing well and flowering very freely, and Mr. 
Prince, of Oxford, once told me he should like 
me to see it upon a house somewhere near Oxford, 
where its vigour and profuseness of bloom are 
annually a striking feature, and, as Mr. Prince 


said, one of the moat lovely Rose pictures he had 
ever seen. 

The Bride is one of the loveliest of white 
Teas, matchless in form, of good size and sub¬ 
stance. It is a sport from Catherine Mermet, 
and originated in America in 1885. It has all 
the fine qualities of its parent, the only difference 
being its colour, which is white, deepening into 
palest-lemon. It is very largely grown in 
America, especially upon its own roots, for 
cuttings of it strike with the greatest freedom, 
and American growers propagate it largely in 
this way, afterwards growing the plant* on in 
pots or planting them out under glass. Some 
have complained of a greenish hue being present 
in the flower, but I have never noticed any 
defect of this kind either under glass or in the 
open air ; the flowers have always been of the 
same high quality, beautifully formed and deli¬ 
cately coloured. It is a grand Rose, aptly named, 
and in its form and colour will probably never 
be surpassed. 

Souvenir de S. A. Prince is the latest addi¬ 
tion to the list of white Teas, and it promises to 
rank among the best of them. Like The Bride, 
it is a lovelier sport from a lovely Rose, for 
Souvenir d’un Ami has long been considered a 
first-rate Rose, vigoroni in habit, and almost as 
beautiful in growth as in flower, on account of 
the richness of its large and abundant foliage. 
The sport retains all these fine characteristics, 
but instead of the great drooping, globular 
salmon-rose flowers with which we have long 
been so familiar, it gives us the same kind of 
flower, but in colour of the purest whiteness. 

Hon. Edito Gifford (here figured), sent ous 
by Guillot in 1882, is a magnificent Rose, not a 
pure-white, it is true, but white enough, and en¬ 
hanced in loveliness by the soft flesh tint which 
suffuses the centre of the flower. It is the dwarfest 
white Tea we have, the habit of growth, though 
strong, being dense and spreading, but compact. 
It is a capital kind for grouping, but the plant* 
should be placed more closely together than is 
usual with most kinds. It blooms with the 
greatest freedom through summer and autumn, 
several nice flowers having opened during the 
first week of the present month. Both the buds 
and fully expanded blo*soms are of fine form, 
globular and full, opening readily and well. 

Innocente Pirola, sent out by Ducher in 
1878, is another of the finest white Teas, and a 
free and beautiful Rose in every way. Through¬ 
out the past season it has been remarkably good, 
growing and flowering freely. It is of a creamy- 
white colour, tinted at times with a most delicate 
pink ; the buds are large, long, exquisitely 
formed, and open into flowers of good form and 
substance. It is a tine Rose in the garden and 
quite indispensable to the exhibitor, as its 
presence in a stand of blooms is at once noticed, 
especially if it is in good form. 

Rubens is white enough to be admitted into 
the present selection, although at times it is 
tinted with the palest and moat delicate rose. It 
is an old kind, sent out in 1859, but still 
possesses high and distinctive qualities that 
enable it to rank among the best Tea Roses. It 
is generally one of the earliest Roses to bloom as 
well as one of the last. 

Souvenir d’Elise Yardon is principally 
white, although the centre of the bloom deepens 
into a yellow, suffused rose, but a selection of 
white Teas would be incomplete without it. It 
is an old kind, brought out in 1854. The medal 
for the best Tea Rose, even in exhibitions at the 
present day, is generally awarded to this variety. 

Mmf.. Hippolytk Jamain is white externally, 
deepening into rose, tinted yellow in the centre 
of the flower. It is a free and lovely Rose, and 
the fact that Guillot (1869) is its raiser should 
be sufficient to stamp it with the mark of ster¬ 
ling merit. 

Mme. Bravy, from the same raiser as the 
above, dates back to 1848, and was formerly 
more popular than now. It is a good grower 
and a free bloomer, with large, full, creamy- 
white, beautifully-formed flowers. It is nuitc 
worthy of association with the beat kinds of the 
present day. 

Mme. Willermoz is a still older kind, sent 
out by Lacharme in 1845, with large white 
flowers, which deepen to a pink or salmon tint 
towards the centre of the bloom. The flowers 
are large, double, well formed, and even now it 
may truthfully be called a fine variety. It is 
occasionally met with in gardens, and I have 
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seen it flowering splendidly in a temperate house 
planted oat ana trained to a pillar. 

Souvenir de Paul Neron (Levet, 1871) must 
be included, as it is a charming kind with creamy - 
white, rose-suffused flowers. It is a dwarf but 
vigorous grower, exceedingly free blooming, and 
sometimes, as in the past season, the flowers are 
very fine. Both buds and fully expanded blos¬ 
soms are of good form. The above-named kinds 
comprise the best white Teas, and although it 
might be urged that all those enumerated are 
not truly white, yet they are principally so, 
whilst so subtle are the delicate changes of colour 
in these, the loveliest and sweetest of Roses, that 
it is difficult to clearly define or distinctly classify 
them, as by almost imperceptible gradations they 
pass from white to the palest-pink and the softest 
yellow shades. Moreover, in this exceeding 
variability of form and hue lies one of the 
greatest charms of this section of the great Rose 
family. ^ 

2401.— Planting Hoses in a narrow 
border. — As the width of the border is 6 feet 
there is ample space for two rows of bush Roses. 
There is no necessity to make the border 3 feet 
deep ; 2 feet will be ample, and if you increase 
the width to 3 feet there will be plenty of space 
for two sets of roots. I would plant some Tea 
Roses at one end, the Hybrid Perpetuals in the 
middle, and some Monthly and other kinds at 
the other end. One each of the different varie¬ 
ties of the Austrian Briers will give you quite a 
wealth of double and single yellow Roses very 
early in the summer. Then there is the Common 
Pmk Moss, as well as the White Bath, both of 
which are hardy, with beautiful Mossy buds. 
The old Cabbage Rose should be included, if 
only for its fragrance. Mine. Plantier is also 
very sweet, and the flowers of the purest white. 
Souvenir de laMalmaison is indispensable in such 
a border for autumn flowering. If you add to 
these some of the China Roses, such as Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Fabvier, and the old Crimson and 
Pmk variety, you will have a long succession of 
flowers. The best Teas for your purpose are 
Safrano, Mme. Berard, Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Falcot, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Grace Darling, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Perle de Lyon, and Perle 
des Jardins. Some good Hybrid Perpetuals are 
Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. J. Laing, La France, 
Ulrich Brunner, Magna Charta, Mme. Nachury, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of Teck, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Earl Dufferin, 
John Hopper, Heinrich Schultheis, Ella Gordon, 
Mrs. G. Dickson, and Eclair. If you set out 
the plants 2 feet apart in the lines you will be 
able to calculate how many in each section you 
require to fill up the border.—J. C. C. 

2382.— Rempvlng budded Briers. - 
There is a certain amount of risk attending the 
removal of Briers the first winter after budding, 
lhe Briers may not suffer, but the buds are 
liable to die. My advice is that you leave them 
for another year. If there is any danger of 
your losing them through those who have no 
right to them, you should keep the flower buds 
picked off next year, as Roses in flower in a 
hedge are sure to attract attention.— J. C. C. 

out Tea Rosea from cuttings. 

—Let the Tea Roee-cuttings remain as they are till next 
March, or later if the weather is cold. If necessary a few 
bile of Bracken may be lightly planed over them if very 
cold.—E. H. 

—— Provided the young plants are fairly well rooted 

“J ♦i pe ’ the ^ ^ transplanted quite as safely as two 
and three-year-old plants, and the present is an excellent 
time for the operation.—P. U. 

I do not think it safe to disturb any 
Rose-cuttings rooted in a bed of soil, as I imagine 
yours have been, until they have stood one year, 
and Tea Roses require this care more than any 
others. If, however, you are anxious to get 
them planted out, I advise you to wait until 
the end of next March or the beginning of April 
before you disturb them. Meanwhile, thoroughly 
prepare the soil where they are to be planted by 
having it deeply dug and well manured at once, 
so that the surface may get well pulverised 
dor mg the winter.—J. C. C. 

2400. — Rosea in a conservatory. — 
lhe treatment yon propose giving the Rose- 
^rees will do very well, but you are unnecessarily 
anxious about their making so mnoh growth at 
the present time. My plants of the same kinds 
of Roses are in a similar condition. I am not, 
however, at all disturbed about it. I keep the 
roots well watered onoe a month just the same, 
giving them diluted sewage-water in sufficient 
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quantities to well moisten all the soil in the 
border, and I advise you to do the same. They 
will probably keep growing slowly all the 
winter, although I only give fire-heat up to 
Christmas to keep out frost. I cut all the 
shoots hard back every spring as soon as the 
flowers are over, and I do not prone at all in the 
winter, as even the unripe ends of the shoots 
will give me a few late flowers.—J. C. C. 

2291.— Roses in a large greenhouse. 
—You are not likely to do so well with Roses 
on the back wall of a greenhouse as you seem to 
suppose, unless you allow plenty of light and 
air to reach the wall. The two most likely 
Roses for your purpose are Niphetos and 
Marshal Niel. A good red Rose will be found 
in the Red Glory (Reine Marie Henriette). Your 
success depends entirely upon how close you 
grow the other subjects to the wall.—J. C. C. 

2258. — Selection of Roses. — I am 
afraid that “T. X.” will have a difficulty 
in meeting with the exact colour in the 
Roses he requires. One point is, however, very 
clear, and that is he will not get the information 
he desires from any descriptive list. As near as 
I can gather what he wants, I should say 
that Mrs. Jowitt is the type to grow, the 
shade of crimson being clear and bright, 
with a lighter shade as the flower gets older. 
Edouard Lefort is much the same in colour, with 



very difficult to obtain I should not care to be troubled 
with them the second year. I have found, too, that the 
two-year-old cuttings are very apt to throw up a lot of 
suokers, whioh is a great nuisance.—L. O. T. 

23(31.— Climbing' Roses near London. — The 
following are a dozen varieties of Roses well suited for 
! “Norwood’s” purpose : Glolre de Dijon, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, Henriette de Beauveau, 
Marie Van Houtte, Climbing Jules Margottin, Mme. de 
Tartas, Aimee Vibert, the White and Yellow Banksians, 
Mme. Lambard, Lamarque, and W. A. Richardson.—P. U. 

2334.— Rose Mrs. J. Lalngf.— You cannot have 
this Rose true to name, as it is the most satisfactory 
grower of all the H.P.’e, and so far as my experience goes 
not at all liable to mildew. You having grown it two 
years is long enough to give it a fair trial.—J. C. C. 

-I am lnolined to think your Rose is correctly 

named. The fact of its being muoh infeeted with mildew 
and throwing poor flowers does not point to its being any 
other kind. This is one of the very best of all Roses, but, 
like other kinds, mildew, cold, and uncongenial soil, &c., 
will cause it to be a failure.—P. U. 

2343.— Brier-seeds.— It is best to gather the Brier 
seeds at once. Store them in sand until early next spring 
—say end of February or early In March—then sow them 
on a nicely-prepared border, taking oare to cover them 
about a third to half-an-inch deep.—P. U. 

2321. — Tea Roses. —If the plants have done 
well and are strong and healthy, and especially 
as the position is said to be sheltered from north 
aod east winds, I do not see the slightest neces 
sityfor glass framework or mats as a protection. 

| Some light littery manure placed among the 
| plants as a mulch as suggested iB much more 
' likely to be productive of good. The kinds 
named are some of the very 
best growing Tea Roses, 
with the exception of Com- 
tesse de Nadaillac, and 2U 
degs. of frost ought not to 
hurt them.—A. H. 


I AHHb <3t flUflUBS. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY 
TREE (ANDROMEDA 
FLORIBUNDA). 

This, which is one of the 
most desirable of spring • 
flowering shrubs, and one of 
lhe very few that are of 
an evergreen character, is 
known now under the name 
of Pieris floribunda. It i* 
a neat, much - branched 
shrub, somewhat dense and 
regular in outline, ana 
covered with deep - gretn 
ovate leaves. The Lily-ol- 
ttie-Valley-like flowers are 
profusely borne. Theie 
flowers appear in both ter¬ 
minal and axillary racemes 
towards the ends of the 
shoots, so that they actu¬ 
ally form terminal panichs 
(see illustration). They are 
a darker shade. Benoit Comte, I fancy, pos- seen on the plant during the preceding autumn, 
sesses the shade of colour required, the body ^ but they seem proof against even our most 
colour being deep-red, with a heavy vermilion severe winters and trying springs. They also 
shading. The only others that I am acquainted last a very long time in perfection. This par- 
with that approaches what is wanted is Ameri- ticular species is a native of North America, 


Flowering branches of the Lily of the Valley Tree (Andromeda floribunda). 


can Beauty, Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, 
Duke of Albany, and Baronne Haussman. It 
appears to me that “ T. X.” would find all the 
distinction required in such Roses as Doctor 
Andry and Alfred Colomb.—J. C. C. 

2062.— Climbing Roses for the front 
Of a house.— An eastern aspect is not one 
best suited to Roses, but probably two kinds 
that will crow in such an aspect, and leave 
nothing to be desired, may be found in Gloire 
de Dijon and Reine Marie Henriette. When 
the site is not just favourable a great deal may 
be done by encouraging the plants, and in this 
case see that they have an ample depth of really 
good soil, and chances of success are then 
greater.—A. H. 

2390.— Climbing Roses on the front 
Of a house, etc. —If “Mr. Stuart’’ will 
use any of the varieties I have named in 
replying to “Norwood” (query 2361) as 
climbers and the following as bush kinds, I 
do not think he need fear the result. Bush 
kinds : Captain Christy, General Jacqueminot, 
Baroness Rothschild, La France, Merveille de 
Lyon, Fisher Holmes, Rubens, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Duke of Edinburgh, Mrs. John 
Laing, Eclair, or Gloire Lyonnaise.—P. U. 

2231.— Brier cuttings.— With Roses, os with most 
other things, the best results are obtained from plants that 
go on well from the first, and unless the cuttings were 


and though in this country it is seldom seen 
much more than a yard high, according to Dr. 
Asa Gray it varies from 2 to 10 feet in height. 
It will grow under the same conditions as 
Rhododendrons require, for which at one time 
a soil composed at least of a certain amount of 
peat was considered absolutely necessary, but a 
stiff, loamy soil will do as well. For plants of 
this class the incorporation of some well-decayed 
leaf-mould with the soil, if very stiff, is an 
advantage, though not essential, but in most 
gardens there is a certain amount available for 
the purpose. When sprays of this plant are 
cut just as the earliest blossoms are expanding 
they will open well in water and prove useful 
for indoor decorations. 

Goon bushy plants can be lifted in the 
autumn (their dense mass of fibrous roots then 
standing them in good stead), and if potted and 
kept in a cool greenhouse throughout the winter, 
they will flower much earlier than those out-of- 
doors, indeed as early as many shrubs that 
require a good deal more heat to induce them 
to bloom than this Pieris requires. To the 
lover of bedding-out may also be suggested a 
bed of this Pieris, edged with the pretty little 
Erica carnea or herbacea, which, with a few 
bulbs dotted around, will be equal in beauty to 
most tender subjects usually employed, and 
possess the ad^’^nj^g^|C|f bping interesting at all 
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useful. Therefore, in the case of these old 
plants, a 

Period of rest after flowering is absolutely 
neoessary. In the beginning of July they should 
be partly shaken out and repotted, treating 
them exactly as if they were young plants, l! 
they are strong enough they may go at once into 
7-inch pots. Although the Chinese Primula 
will continue to bloom for a considerable period, 
it is not well to rely on one lot of plants, lor the 
blooming season of Primulas extends over a 
period of six months, and it would not be reason¬ 
able to expect a plant of any kind to remain 
effective for so long. To have moderately-sized 
plants that will come into bloom in December 
and last in good condition through the dullest 
months seed should be sown not later than the 
first week in April. By sowing at that time 
the plants will get well established in 5-inch 
pots by the end of the autumn, and, although 
flower-trusses will probably be formed before 
they are needed, they can be picked off as soon 
as they show, and will be followed by others 
that will make a beautiful display during 
the early winter months. In a general way 
two sowings will suffice to maintain a succession 
of bloom until the end of April, after which 
time Primulas are not much wanted, so many 
showy things coming into bloom then. If a 


seasons. In the case of a mild winter, one or 
two of the earliest blossoms may be found on 
the Heath soon after Christmas. Another 
spocies of Pieris, and a very beautiful one, too, 
is Pieris japonica. This Pieris can be struck 
from cuttings more readily than the majority of 
ericaceous plants. It is well adapted for forcing 
into bloom if not subjected to too much heat, 
and shoots produced under these conditions 
strike root more readily than those borne on 
plants in the open ground, though these last are 
not difficult to strike. Pieris japonica is, like 
the preceding, a much-branched bush with 
rather small deep-green leaves, but the whole 

S lant is more upright in habit than P. flori- 
unda. The white waxy flowers are arranged 
in very long pendent racemes, and when in good 
condition completely veil the whole specimen. 
This Bpecies, beautiful as it is, has one great 
drawback compared with P. floribunda, and that 
is, the flowers are often injured by spring frosts, 
so that in some cases they rarely open satisfac¬ 
torily out-of-doors ; when they do, however, 
they are most beautiful. The young foliage of 
this Pieris is also very attractive, for the new 
shoots, bark, and leaves are all of a crimson 
tint, especially if in a sunny spot; so much so, 
indeed, that at a little distance a specimen of it 
appears to be studded with richly-coloured 
blossoms. There is a variety of P. japonica in 
which the leaves are edged with creamy-white, 
which stands out clearly from the rich green of 
the mature foliage, and as the young shoots are 
flushed with crimson, it is then one of the 
prettiest of variegated shrubs. Other evergreen 
species of Pieris are P. formosa and ovalifolia, 
both from the Himalayan region and both some¬ 
what tender. T. 


wild Hyacinths would be a charming feature, as 
would also Daffodils in variety. If the wood is 
an old one with plenty of vegetable matter in 
the shape of decaying leaves on the soil, Lily of 
the Valley would do famously ; and, in short, 
there is hardly any limit to the plants whioh 
might be naturalised in such a position.—E. H. 

2872.— A broken Araucaria.— The Araucaria tope 
will not strike— at least, I have never been able to strike 
young shoots of A. imbrioata.—E. H. 

-You are not likely to do any good with the shoots 

of this tree if you attempt to striae them, as youDg 
plants are raised from seed. You will, however, improve 
the appearance of your tree if you remove all the shoots 
but one to form another leader.— J. 0. O. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

The ordinary practice in cultivating these con¬ 
sists in sowing seed in early spring for plants 
that will come into bloom by the beginning of 
winter ; but to have very large specimens in 
flower early in the winter young plants must be 
ready to go into small pots at that time ; there¬ 
fore the seed must be sown very early in the 
year. But what I have found to be a much 
better plan is to sow later in the summer, so 


FALLING LEAVES. 

How beautiful are the tints on the autumn leaves, 
varying through all the shades of brown and 
gold, or running into the brilliant tints of 
crimson ; but they are only signs of decay, 
and soon these beautiful leaves are whirled 
hither and thither by the gales, or fall silently 
on the still, autumnal days to strew the ground 
beneath the trees, and are ruthlessly trodden 
under foot or hurried away out of sight with 
hardly a thought of what a valuable manure 
they contain. Not a handful should be wasted 
in a garden, as there is always a use to which 
they can be put. I find leaf-mould the most 
useful of all soils, and when quite rotten and 
sifted it forms one of the main reliance of my 
compost for sowing tender seeds in. There is 
something in leaf-mould which no other soil 
contains that is particularly suited to the tender 
roots of seedling plants, and such seeds as 
Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, and other tender¬ 
rooting plants flourish in almost pure leaf-soil 
a9 they do in no other compost, and to get a 
fall supply we carefully collect all the falling 
leaves and place them in pits where they cannot 
be blown away or get wasted, and then, when 
sufficiently decayed, they are screened and all 
the rubbish picked out and the good leaf-mould 
stored, ready for use. Amateurs should take 
care that all decaying leaves are collected and 
stored for I frequently find that they are swept 
out in the street every day for the scavenger to 
cart away. No wonder that trees, shrubs, and 
plants soon wear a very starved appearance when 
their natural fertiliser is taken away, for where 
tidiness is carried out to these lengths the loss 
occasioned to the roots should be made good by 
applications of solid or artificial manure of some 
kind. J. G. H. 


Flowers of single and double Chinese Primulas. 


second sowing is made about the latter 
end of May a good succession of bloom 
will be maintained during that period of 
the year when bright flowers are scarcest. 
For the earliest sowing artificial warmth is in¬ 
dispensable, but a temperature of 60 degs. must 
not be exceeded, or the young plants will be¬ 
come so much enfeebled as to influence their 
future progress to a serious extent. Indeed, as 
soon as the young plants are well up it is not 
advisable to give them more heat than is 
absolutely necessary to keep them just gently 
moving until the natural warmth of the season 
has a sufficiently stimulating effect. Too much 
care cannot be taken in the preparation of the 
compost for sowing in. It must be light and 
perfectly sweet, so that there is no chance of its 
becoming close or sour at the critical moment of 
germination. Many a seedsman has been con¬ 
demned through the use of soil that has not re¬ 
tained sufficient porousness through the germi¬ 
nating stage. The fact that Primula-seed comes 
up with some irregularity makes care in this 
matter the more imperative, some time fre¬ 
quently elapsing between the appearance of 
the first ana last of the seedlings. Therefore, 
and of course more particularly in the case 
of very choice seed, the pans in which it is 
sown should not be too hastily discarded 
if but few plants appear. These should be 
carefully taken out and the seed-pans looked to 
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that the young plants are just large enough to 
pass the winter safely in a cool-house. In March 
they can be put into small pots, and will be 
strong enough to go into 7-inch pots by July. A 
friend who had a largo conservatory to furnish 
always made a practice of growing a number of 

S lants in this way, as the ordinary-sized ones 
id not make sufficient effect in such a large 
structure. Plants that have bloomed may, of 
course, be utilised again the second year, but I 
have never found them so satisfactory as regards 
quality of bloom, neither do they generally throw 
up their bloom-trusses so well above the foliage. 
If, however, seedlings should happen to De 
rather scarce, these old plants will be found 
very useful, and they certainly flower with 
much freedom and at an early period of the 
winter season. An important point in connec¬ 
tion with their culture the second year is to keep 
the foliage quite dry, and up to July they should 
get no more water than will suffice to keep the 
roots and foliage from shrivelling. On no 
account should they go into the open air to be 
exposed to climatal variations, but be kept in 
an airy greenhouse or in a frame where they can 
be sheltered from rain. If they are too liberally 
watered and only occasionally moistened over¬ 
head they will start into growth too soon, and 
will be throwing up their bloom-trusses in late 
summer or early autumn, and will be out of 
flower just at the time when they are really 


236$.— Honeysuckle for arches.— This 
is a matter of taste. I like the Dutch, of which 
there are three varieties: Early Red, Early 
Cream, and Late Dutch. A mixture of these 
will make a nice arch. Then Lonicera brachy- 

S tda is a strong grower ; L. flexuosa, the Chinese 
oneysuckle, is one of the best. L. sempervirens, 
the scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, would do in a 
warm situation ; L. flava, the yellow Trumpet 
Honeysuckle, and the Japanese L. aureo 
reticulata, are pretty to mix and blend with 
others.—E. H. 

2364.— Copse planting.— The Lastreas 
and Polystichums will do well in such a position, 
as would also most of the British Ferns, and 
many of the hardy exotic kinds also with a little 
management in the preparation of the site,raising 
mounds in suitable positions and so on. The 
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as before, so as to give those seeds that are more 
slow of germination time to come up. Peat 
should never be used in sowing Primula-seeds, 
for in my experience, which I believe accords 
with that of many other growers of this flower, 
it is liable to cake on the surface, and the young 
plants cannot push their way through it. Some 
put the seedlings at once into small pots, but I 
think it is better to prick them out an inch 
apart in shallow boxes or pans, and then, if care¬ 
fully lifted with a ball of soil, they quickly fill 
the small pots with roots before the compost can 
get sour. For this 

First potting the soil should be light, say 
loam and leaf-mould in equal parts with a liberal 
dash of sand, not potting very firmly. Kept 
rather close and not allowed to become quite 
dry they will soon start away into free growth. 
Plants in 4&-inch pots are most serviceable and 
more easily managed in winter, but some like 
them rather larger, in which case they may be 
first shifted on into 2^-inch pots, and from them 
later on into 5 inch or 6-inch pots. For the 
final shift a little well-rotted manure may take 
the place of the leaf-soil, and less sand, or none, 
if the loam is really good. Potting, too, should 
be more firmly done. For plants of this descrip¬ 
tion that are intended for winter bloom I think 
that frames are better than houses, as the 
plants can be kept nearer the glass and can be ex¬ 
posed to the air when the weather is favourable. 
A few nights’ exposure in summer and early 
autumn is of greater advantage to Primulas. 
The dewy nights of Augast and the cool, refresh¬ 
ing ones of the early part of September, with 
full exposure during the daytime in that month 
and in October, when the sun is not too hot, will 
do more to ensure the robust formation of flower- 
trusses than any other kind of treatment the 
plants may be subjected to. From the middle 
of May onward they must get an abundance of 
light and air, and when June sets in air should 
be left on at night, varying the amount according 
to the temperature. Some plants, if they be¬ 
come a little drawn up, can have their compact¬ 
ness restored by pinching back ; but naturally 
this cannot be done with the Primula, the 
leaves of which spring from a common centre. 
If through a little too much confinement the 
foliage becomes lanky, the impress of the error 
is seen throughout the season, and no amount of 
exposure will ever quite restore the character¬ 
istic neatness of habit of the Primula. In the 

Final potting the soil should be made toler¬ 
ably firm, as this causes more roots to be made 
near the surface than when the compost is more 
open, and renders the work of watering in win¬ 
ter more safe. Moderation must, however, be 
the guide of the grower in this respect, as a too 
hard condition of the soil will hinder the active 
formation of the small roots, which have not the 
power to push through soil in a very compact 
state. When the loam is somewhat deficient in 
fibre a little extra leaf-soil and sand should be 
added to ensure a certain amount of porosity. 
Primulas have to make their growth in such a 
short period that it is very important that the 
Boil should be in the best possible condition for 
promoting root-formation. Up to the middle of 
October 1 consider the plants are best in frames, 
as they can be protected from frost by mate, 
and the longer the application of artificial 
warmth can be put off the better. During the 
hottest months a little shade is beneficial in the 
middle of the day, but this must never be ap¬ 
plied unless there seems to be really need for it. 
When the plants are grown in span-roofed houses 
running north and south there is no need for 
shading, but when they front south a little pro¬ 
tection from the sun in a very hot time is de¬ 
cidedly beneficial. Primulas enjoy an even 
temperature in winter, for, although they may 
not suffer if the thermometer drops within a 
degree or two of freezing point, they come along 
more freely and the flowers are larger and better 
in colour if the minimum temperature is 45 degs. 
Considerable care in watering is necessary in 
dark, damp weather, or there will be loss from 
rot at the crown. The plants should be looked 
to early enough in the morning for the moisture 
to dry off by night. J. 


2375 —Raising Begonias from seeds. 

—If the seeds are sown early in February in a 
warm house or pit, and grown on in heat till 
end of April, and then hardened off and planted 
out end of May or beginning of June they will 

Digitized by (jlOOC[l£ 


make a very showy bed the same season. They | 
must, of course, have good culture— i.c., be 
pricked off when large enough to handle in pans 
or boxes, and when some progress has been made 
be transferred to single pots to get them as 
strong as possible.—E. H. 

— This, though not a very difficult process, 
is an exceedingly tedious one, the seedlings 
being at first so very minute and easily de¬ 
stroyed in many ways. From the end of January 
to the end of March is the proper time to sow, 
and, generally speaking, the earlier the better, 
especially if bloom is wanted the first season. 
The seed must be sown in extra well-drained 
pots or pans, with not more than inches of a 
light mixture of loam, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and sand over the drainage, and a thin 
surfacing of very finely-sifted leaf-mould that 
has been well baked previously. Keep moist, 
and in a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs., 
shading from all direct sun, and pricking off the 
tiny Beedlings as soon as they are well up 
and forming the first proper leaf, into other 
similarly-prepared pots or pans, still keeping 
moist, warm, and shaded. When they begin to 
touch each other prick them off again, using 
rougher soil—leaf-mould, loam, and sand—and 
finally pot off singly or plant out in nice free 
soil in June or July.—B. C. R. 

2377. — Begonias from seed in the 
Open air. —Certainly you can. Plants from 
seed sown in January, grown on quickly, and 
lanted out in June will begin flowering almost 
irectly, and keep on until cut off by frost. I 
sowed in March this year, planted the seedlings 
out the middle of July, and they have been in 
full bloom from the end of August until now. 
For cultural directions see answer to No. 2375, 
and study the future numbers of Gardening.— 
B. C. R. 

2352. —Mealy-bug on a Daphne in a 

conservatory. —The surest way of getting 
rid of mealy-bug is to sponge it off With some in¬ 
secticide. Soft-soap and water at a temperature 
of 100 degs. will do, or Gishurst. Compound or 
any other insecticide, such as Fir-tree oil. If 
the plant is not too large it might perhaps be 
dipped in some vessel. What is wanted is to 
make sure that every insect is placed in the 
dressing and kept there loDg enough to destroy 
its life—say, a minute. It is difficult to get the 
syringe to reach every insect. Plants badly in¬ 
fested with this pest are always difficult to 
clean from this cause.—E. H. 

-- The best thing to clear the mealy-bug 

from your plant iff to syringe it with petroleum- 
and-water. A wineglassful of petroleum to one 
gallon of water is a suitable strength. As the 
oil does not mix well with water, the mixture 
must be constantly stirred as it is applied. Do 
not be afraid to use it once a day at least, and 
always when the house is closed. I have used 
this mixture for Gardenias and Stephanotis when 
they have been infested with these insects, and 
always with the best results.—J. C. C. 

2369.— Forcing Roman Hyacinths.— 
The bulbs ought to have been potted a month or 
six weeks ago to flower early. If they are not 
yet potted they will hardly flower by Christmas, 
as it will be necessary to give them at least a 
month plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes 6 inches 
or so over the top of the bulbs, to allow of the 
roots getting a good start before heat is applied. 
When that is accomplished the bulbs will soon 
come on in the warm greenhouse.—E. H. 

2380.— Treatment of a Clematis indi- 
Viaa —The plant in question is in a fair way of 
doing well. The fact that it has sent out long 
shoots shows that so far your treatment has 
been right; these shoots will flower next spring, 
when they may be shortened back if they are 
in the way. You will better understand how 
to manage it if I tell you that it flowers on the 
growth made the previous year. For this reason 
what pruning is necessary should be done 
directly the flowers fade, and the growth made 
after that be allowed to remain. If possible allow 
the shoots to hang from the roof in the form of 
streamers, and your plant will be an object of 
beauty every spring.—J. C. C. 

2399.— Flue and hot-water pipes.— 
The arrangement of the flue seemB to be some¬ 
what peculiar. Unless it is particularly desired 
to have a strong hot-bed at the far end I do not 
see the object of having the flow and return flui 
across the far end ; a siogle good flue running 


along the front of the house would keep the 
house up to 40 degs. in almost any weather— 
that is, supposing the furnace is sufficiently 
large. With such a length of flue (nearly 60 feet) 
you will want a very high chimney to get any¬ 
thing like a good draught. The proper place 
for the flue is beneath the front stage, and then, 
with a couple of rows of 2-inch pipe against 
the front glass over the stage, there will be 
scarcely a possibility of frost gaining an en¬ 
trance. The 2-inoh pipes can be had with 
sockets, and after being fitted together the 
joints must be well caulked with bits of old rope 
or twisted sacking, and then filled up with about 
an inch of freshly-mixed Portland oement, which 
also must be quite fresh. The boiler may be 
formed of a length of 3-inch piping, fixed in the 
first part of the flue, and over the top of the 
furnace, the flow pipe (2-inch) being connected 
With the farther end of this, and the return with 
the end next the furnace. The cement must be 
thoroughly well worked into the joints, and 
smoothed over very carefully all round after¬ 
wards, then they will stand almost anything.— 
B. C. R. 

2358. — Soil for and treatment of 
Tuberoses. —The Tuberose is very easy to 
cultivate if the plants receive the treatment 
they need at the right time. The soil is not of 
much consequence, for it will grow well in the 
usual potting soil used for Fuchsias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, and other greenhouse plants of this 
character. Three tubers may be planted in a 
5-inch or 6-inch pot, and they will start into 
growth best in the spring if the pots are plunged 
in a gentle bottom-heat. A forcing-house with 
a moderate temperature is best, but I have 
grown very handsome healthy plants with 
nothing but a hotbed, and they were flowered 
out in the greenhouse. Red-spider is very partial 
to this plant, and this troublesome little insect 
is almost sure to get upon the leave t and turn 
them yellow. It can be kept off by daily syring¬ 
ing up to the time the flowers open.—J. D. E. 

2385.— Pelargonium not flowering. 

—It is rather extraordinary that a seedling 
Pelargonium does not flower after the growth of 
three seasons. The seedling plant ought to have 
flowered well the second year, and most pro¬ 
fusely the third if the variety is worth anything. 

I should say it is most likely worthless. There 
are now so many scores of beautiful varieties of 
spotted Pelargoniums in cultivation, plants of 
which could be purchased for a few pence each, 
or cuttings might be obtained from a neighbour, 
that it is really not worth while to trouble about 
a useless seedling that refuses to flower after 
three years’ culture.—J. D. E. 

2365.—Oastor -oil-plan ts from bode. —It is far 
better to raise Castor-oil plants annually from seeds in 
spring than to lilt old plants from beds. They may be of 
some use up till Christmas as background plants ; but the 
Castor-oil is an Indian plant, and requires a good deal of 
warmth in winter.—E. H. 

_ Yes ; the plants will live another year, 

and as ornamental foliage plants will be useful 
where more choice subjects are not available. 
You must, however, give the plants the lightest 
and warmest part of the house, and be careful 
not to give them too much water—in fact, 
they must be kept rather dry at the roots. Drip 
is also a great enemy to them, especially if it 
gets in the centre of the plant. In the Bpring 
the strong-growing sorts will bear cutting down 
if they are getting too high, but you must not 
attempt to shorten them back now unless yon 
oan put them in a warm temperature.—J. C. C. 

2351.— Zonal Pelargoniums.—If there is a warm 
greenhouse to plaoe them in till they break into growth, 
the plants may be out baok and the outtings rooted ; but 
they must have heat. If in a cool-house do not out back till 
February.—E. H. 

2370.— Arum Lilies for Christmas.— The Arums 
if kept in the warm greenhouse should be in flower by 
Christmas if the plants are strong. Many of my plants 
that were planted out are now in flower in a night tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs.—E. H. 

-These ought to have been placed in the greenhouse 

when they were taken up, and, as a rule, they would pro¬ 
duce flowers freely in December and onwards.—J. D. E. 


2350 — Primula obconlca — Divided roots are use¬ 
ful when one has no young seedlings to fall back upon; 
but as good plants a foot or more over oan be grown from 
seeds In one season, it is not necessary to bother about 
old plants.—E. H. 

Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo- 
'ravhn nf plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens rf 
% picturesque character. 
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FRUIT. 

THE GREAT PEAR OF THE NORTH 
COUNTRY—JARGONELLE. 

It is much to be desired that a race of Pears 
as good as this for some northern climates could 
be originated. It is the Pear of Pears for Scot¬ 
land, and does well fifty miles north of Aber¬ 
deen as well as in many other parts of the 
country. Some of the trees appear to be of very 
great age. In the all-important matter of quality 
no Pear can be compared in its 
season to the Jargonelle. Cer¬ 
tainly it is somewhat liable to 
decay at the core about the ripen¬ 
ing period, but other August and 
September varieties of Pears 
have all the same tendency. As 
the Jargonelle approaches ripe¬ 
ness great care should be taken 
in the gathering as soon as ready, 
and then if “ caught ” in good 
condition the flavour is quite 
first-rate. The Jargonelle suc¬ 
ceeds capitally—indeed, this is 
the best position for it when 
trained to the side of a house 
(see illustration) or on the gable 
end of a building where there is 
ample room for extension, for, 
being a strong grower, it is impa¬ 
tient of the knife, and not until 
the tree has covered considerable 
space and the spurs have become 
old will good crops result. Now 
being the time to plant fruit-trees 
anyone having a gable-end or 
house-wall to cover cannot do 
better than plant a tree or two 
of this very fine old Pear. The 
ground should be well prepared 
in the first place. 


giving three waterings. This was sufficient to 
carry the trees through their blooming stage, 
when the waterings would be repeated continually 
as wanted until the fruit changed for ripening. 
Now another change takes place. Withhold 
water entirely until the last fruit is gathered, 
when another good watering is given, at which 
they are left until such time as they are started 
in the spring. Water well in spring to ensure 
setting, and keep the trees dry in September 
and October to ensure the ripening of wood is the 
right plan in the experience of B. C. 


UNRIPE WOOD IN PEACH- 
TREES. 

I sent an enquiry to Gardening 
respecting the above on Jan., 

1890, Page 626. I now wish to 
thank “ E. H.,” " J. C. C.,” 

'* T. Clifford, Wyther, Leeds,” 
and “T. Arnold, Cirencester,” 
for the answers to the enquiry. 

The above will be glad to know 
of my success with trees that 
had been very disappointing. 

The summer of 1890 the crop was 
an improvement on the previous 
year, but the crop of the present 
year excelled anything that was 
previously known to those that 
have lived on the place for many 
years. I gathered 1,000 splendid 
fruits, many weighing 6 ounces 
each. It was a pleasure to walk 
through the house and witness 
such a change. 100 fruit used lo 
be the most gathered previous 
to the year 1890. After I had 
studied well the instructions 
given by the above-named corre¬ 
spondents the first step was to 
take out a trench 2 feet deep and 
the width of the path along the 
middle of the house. This was 
filled in with stones, working 
smaller stone near surface, and 
a layer of fine gravel on the 
whole. This was all which was 
done. As regards the soil, all was 
left as previous, but the great 
difference in the treatment of the 
trees was made in watering, to 
which I attribute my success. No — ; 
change whatever took place in ventilation 
or anything else to what was stated as practised 
in the first enquiry ; but the watering was quite 
different. The borders used to be kept at a 
uniform state of moisture, at no time very wet 
or very dry. The change was practised when 
the house was closed in the spring of 1890 by 
giving the borders a thorough soaking of water, 
so that every portion was wetted. (The drain 
above mentioned was now working, which it is 
well to bear in mind). The watering was not 
done in one day, but in-- the course of ja week 


in the course of a we 

Loogfe 


Oua Rradkrs' Illustrations : A fine Jargonelle l’ear tree in flower. Envraved 
for Gardrnino Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mr. Alexander Dewar, 
Allanfield, Dingwall, N.B. 


2290.— Thrips In a vinery.— Scrape any 
loose bark off the stems, and dress them with 
some insecticide. One part of gas-tar to 4 parts 
of well-powdered clay, and enough water to form 
a thick paint, is very good ; and so are Tobacco- 
water and Gishurst Compound. Wash the 
woodwork and walls thoroughly with soft-soap, 
6 lb., and water, 100 gallons, to which add 
1 gallon of paraffin-oil. If the border in which 
the Vines are growing is in the house, take off 
an inch from the surface and replace with fresh 
soil.—G. S. S. 


2366.— Pear-tree against a wooden fence.— 

A wooden fenoe 6 feet high would be a very good position 
for a Pear-tree if the aepeot woe not north. Marie Louise, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne du Comice, or any other 
good variety of Pear might be planted. Have the fenoe 
wired, the wires to be 9 inohes apart, and buy a tree 
which has its branches trained horizontally from the first. 
-E. H. 

2359.— Pears for the Midland counties.—There 
are plenty of good Pears that will do well In the Midland 
oounties, but the: following will require a good deal of 
beating: William’s Bon Chrdtlen, September; Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, October ; Marie Louise, November ; and 
Pltmaston Duohese, and, if there is room for a fifth tree, 
plant Doyenne du Comice.—E. H. 

2391. — Vines in an 
unheated green¬ 
house. — If there is space 
enough inside for the roots to 
have justice done to thenrit does 
not matter much about an outside 
border. Of course, it must not be 
forgotten that a Vine with roots 
altogether inside will require 
plenty of nourishment, especially 
in the shape of moisture. This 
is where mistakes are frequently 
made. The roots are forgotten, 
the border gets thoroughly dry, 
and then the soil cannot easily be 
moistened. Many cultivators 
like inside borders best, but they 
lay themselves out to supply libe¬ 
rally the needs of the plants, 
especially during the season of 
growth. The best Vines for cold 
houses are Black Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling, and Royal 
Muscadine is a very nice Grape 
to grow without fire-heat. Plant 
in March just as the buds are 
bursting, if turned out of pots 
disentangle the outside roots a 
little, but do not break up the 
ball of earth around them more 
than is necessary. Press the soil 
firmly around the young plants, 
and when water is required take 
the chill off.—E. H. 

231)2 —Apricot-tree pro¬ 
ducing unsatisfactory 
fruit. — If you have formed 
your opinion of the behaviour of 
your Apricot-tree from last sea¬ 
son’s experience only, I advise 
you to wait another year before 
you condemn it altogether. 
Apricots ripened so late and 
were so small and indifferently 
flavoured in so many cases dur¬ 
ing the season just passed that 
it is not safe to form an opinion 
from one year’s experience only. 
Nevertheless you may have got 
hold of a small and inferior sort. 
Your treatment appears to be 
right.—J. C. C. 

2376.— Pear Doyenne du 
Gomice. —This is a valuable 
Pear in any position. It does 
well on a wall, or as an espa¬ 
lier, or cordon on wires, and I 
have seen it this year in splendid 
condition as a pyramid on the 
Quince ; it also aoes well on the 
Pear. I think no one can do 
wrong in planting it.—E. H. 

- For growing as a cordon 

on a wall you cannot have a 
better Pear in its season. For 
such a purpose the Quince stock 
iB decidedly the best for it. I 
have it growing on the same 
kind of stock aB cordons by the 
side of a walk, and it answers 
admirably. Three years ago a 
friend of mine exhibited some 
fruit of this Pear at a certain 
show, the produce of cordon trees 
trained on a wire about 1 foot away from a south 
wall—and many a good fruit grower declared 
that they were either grown under glass or 
obtained from Jersey. I had seen the fruit 

S owing, or I should probably have Bhared in 
e same opinion. —J. U. C. 

Keeping Grapes on the Vine.— The greatest 
enemy to Grapee keeping well on the Vine at this season 
of the year is “ dripfrom a leaky roof. If in such coses 
a piece of thick white paper is seoured above the top of 
each bnnoh then the “ dnp" oannot harm them. And also 
it is a good plan to cover the inside borders with dry, clean 
straw or Braoken to prevent damp rising from the eoiL—B. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BUTTERFLY ONCIDIUMS (ONCIDIUM 
PAPILIO AND 0. KRAMERIANUM). 

Tiiesk are the two Orchids usually known by 
this name, and in answer to 44 Jessie Berbwell ” 

I here attempt to give a description of them and 
offer a few hints as to their management. In 
doing this I may here remark that the stems 
continue to push out new buds from the point 
for a long time, so that the old flower-spike should 
not be cut off, as it will continue to produce 
blossoms at intervals for two or three years. The 
first-named, 0. Papilio, is the best-known 
plant, having been introduced into this country 
nearly seventy years ago. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, this Oocidium has come to be looked down 
upon, and I seldom see the fine masses of it that 
I used to notice when I was a young man in the 
plant world ; but latterly, I am glad to say, 
more have been seen. I think this is another 
old Orchid that would pay Mr. Sander or some¬ 
one else to look up in Caraccas, when we might 
get the white-flowered form, named by Lindley 
albiflorum, and perhaps also some other beautiful 
forms of this plant, which would lend interest to the 
species and cause it to be more grown than it is 
at the present time. The flowers of O. Papilio 
measure some two inches or threo inches 
across, the ground colour is bright-yellow, trans¬ 
versely marked with bright chestnut-brown, and 
the lip having a broad, uninterrupted band of the 
same colour round it. They are borne on the end 
of long spikes, one at a time being all that is pro¬ 
duced ; but when a plant has several spikes on it 
the effect produced is very fine. The leaves, too, 
are very elegant, the ground colour being rich 
deep green, streaked and veined with bright 
reddish-brown. The beautiful butterfly-shaped 
flowers last a considerable time in full beauty, 
and when they fall they are soon succeeded by 
other buds. O. Kramerianum is another species 
of great beauty found growing by the person 
whose name it bears on the mountain of Chim 
borazo. It resembles its ally very much, but it 
is, I think, a prettier plant than O. Papilio. The 
bulbs are small and rugose. They each bear a 
single leaf, like the last-named, which is coria 
ceous in texture, deep-green, spotted and 
streaked with deep-crimson. The spike is not 
winged as in O. Papilio, but it is knotted all the 
way up, and bears upon the end a single flower, 
which is of a beautiful rich-yellow colour, 
spotted and blotched with bright-brown, the lip, 
which is beautifully crisped and undulated, is also 
blotched with rich-brown. Both these Oncidiums 
succeed best when grown in hanging-baskets, 
and they neither of them want much soil about 
their roots, and this ought to be made firm and 
Bolid. It should consist of a little good peat- 
fibre and some chopped Sphagnum Moss. When 
growing they like an abundant water supply 
both in the air and to their roots, so that the 
drainage must be kept in perfect working order. 
O. Papilio likes the warmth of the Cattleya- 
house, but O. Kramerianum will thrive best with 
a lower temperature, or, rather, it likes a cooler 
situation sometimes. Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM VARIC03UM ROGERSI. 

It would seem that this species is flowering early 
this season, I having seen it in several collections, 
and I am in receipt of flowers of it from 44 S. 
Tupper,” 41 J. Owen,” and “Emma Bentley,” 
and all of these persons give the name of Rogersi 
to merely ordinary forms of Oncidium varicoaum, 
with nothing about them to warrant the attach¬ 
ment of such a name as Rogersi to it; and I 
recently saw it publicly exhibited at the Brixton 
Show under the same false name. O. Rogersi, 
as it is frequently called, is a remarkable form of 
this species which was introduced in the first 
place by Dr. Rogers, of East Grinstead, in Sussex. 
This flowered with him in his garden in the year 
1868, and the plant eventually passed into the 
hands of the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, with 
whom it flowered in 1870. It was in their 
nursery that I first saw this glorious variety bear¬ 
ing upwards of fifty flowers, each some 2^ inches 
across the lip, and the plant has been known to 
carry three times this quantity of blossoms, the 
colour being a rich, bright-yellow. In the three 
different consignments of flowers sent to me I 
have none that measure more than half the 
dimensions given above that across, the 


flowers have not that massive appearance, and 
there is no resemblance to the variety Rogersi 
at all, which is very rare, and therefore the 
senders must either apply the varietal name to it 
themselves or it is applied by some unscrupulous 
dealer either in ignorance or for the purpose of 
demanding more money for the plants. I am 
sure none of onr higher class tradesmen would 
stoop to such practices, and so this remark does 
not affect them in any way, only it is a 
great pity I am compelled to make it. 
This species is a native of San Paulo, in 
Brazil, but I do not know at what elevation the 
typical plant is found, but in a comparatively 
cool locality, I imagine, for I have nad them 
thrive and do well at the warm end of the 
Odontoglossum house, where the temperature 
fell as low as JO degs in the winter ; and these 
plants did better, flowered beautifully, and 
grew stronger than did some of the same batch 
which were in the house with the Cattleyas and 
Ladies all the year round. I know nothing 
practically of the variety Rogersi. Some people 
say it requires the temperature of the warm 
Brazilian house, but I think I should subject it 
to a cooler regimen. Matt. Bramble. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SNAKE’S HEAD FRITILLARY (FRITIL- 
LA.RIA MELEAGRI8). 

This is a good garden plant that comes straight 
from our meadows, where in some districts both 



Flowers of the White Snake's Head Fritillary (Fritillaria 
Meleagris alba). 

the purple and the beautiful white variety (here 
figured) abound. For simple beauty it holds its 
own against any of the numerous garden Fritil- 
laries of low stature. The curious chequering 
of the flower is very interesting to observe 
closely. It is not affected by colouring only, as 
it is nearly equally perceptible in the pure- 
white. These pretty plants like a cool soil that 
is never dried up. If among Grass so much the 
better, watered meadows being their natural 
home. 


2216.— Lobelia Queen Victoria.— By all 
means take up the roots. Although this Lobelia 
will not die through being left in the open 
ground all the winter, but poor growth will be 
made the following summer; the roots appear 
to lose their vigour. This Lobelia is bad to 
manage well during the winter and spring, it 
has Buch a knack of “going off” just at a time 
when the new growth is most promising. I have 
tried several methods of preserving the roots 
through the winter, the most reliable one being 
that of dividing the roots when they aro taken 


up at the end of October or early the next 
month, thus getting rid of the base part of the 
flower-spike from which the trouble in pre* 
serving ihe roots emenates, as the Btem decays 
and contaminates the roots near to it. Place the 
roots thickly in boxes of moist soil, wintering 
them in a cold frame, and withholding water 
entirely. When new growth is being made in 
the spring the roots should be divided again, 
removing any decaying parts. One shoot is suffi¬ 
cient to make a stock plant for the following 
season's flowering.—S. P. 

2J0u.— Plants for the seaside.— The 
nakedness of most seaside gardens—and no¬ 
where is this more conspicuous than at Brigh¬ 
ton—would almost lead one to suppose that 
their owners thought it useless to attempt to 
have pretty gardens near the sea; whereas this 
is far from being the case ; and if suitable sub 
jects are selected seaside gardens will have dis¬ 
tinctive features produced by things that revel 
in and grow better in such situations than 
inland. Among Bhrubs, for example, there is the 
over-graceful Tamarisk, which is never more 
verdant than where washed by the salt spray, 
and with the fullest exposure ; Aucuba japonica 
and the double Gorse, several species of Rock 
Rose (Cistus), the Laurustinus, the Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens), and shrubby 
Veronicas, these can all endure the salt-laden 
atmosphere. Olearia Haaati has been found to 
do well at the seaside, and there is no prettier 
dwarf-flowering shrub. Hydrangeas, too, must 
be included. The Box Thorn is very valuable, ob 
it succeeds in the poorest soil and will clothe 
a barren bank with verdure. The Sea Buck¬ 
thorn (Hippophac rhamnoides) will grow in 
almost pure sand. It is a stout, strong shrub, 
with pretty silvery leaves, and a berry-bearing 
plant of great effectiveness and beauty. Thtu 
.here are Escallonias, the Groundsel-tree (Bac- 
charis halimifolia), the Tree Purslane (Atriplex 
halimus), and Halimodendron argenteum. These 
are all best suited for the seaside. The Brooms 
and Barberries, too, will thrive. Among shrubs 
then there is ample material for large or small 
gardens, and the same will apply to hardy plants. 
We have a native Sea Holly, a lovely Thistle-like 
plant, most enduring and ornamental, and grow¬ 
ing in pure sea-sand. Therefore, for the seaside 
garden Sea Hollies are adapted—such fine kinds 
as Kryngium planum, Olivierianum, araethyati- 
num, alpinum, Ac. Thrifts and Armerias are 
mostsuitable, and so are Statices and Carnations, 
and Pinks love seaside gardens, added to which 
we have Arabia and Alysaum, Sedum and Saxi¬ 
frage, each representing a large and varied 
family of pretty things.—A. H. 

2318.— Plants for a permanent arch¬ 
way. —An archway only 10 feet long does not 
admit of being covered with a varied or even a 
small selection of climbing plants, and perhaps 
it would be better to make a special feature 
with one or two things. If it were entirely 
covered with that almost evergreen climb¬ 
ing cluster Rose F£licit6 Perpetm* it would 
be a magnificent sight when the Rose was 
in flower. Another pretty way would be to 
cover it with Gloire de Dijon Rose and Clematis 
Jackmani. Cut the Clematis down nearly to the 
ground each year, and it would then grow 
vigorous and flower late, when the Rose had 
nearly ceased to bloom.—A. H. 

2394. — Gentian seed.— This seed does 
take a very long time to germinate, and when 
the process is so slow, and the ultimate result so 
uncertain, it would be wiser to purchase plants 
than seed. In any case it is not yet too late, 
and plants may still appear next spring ; now all 
that remains to be done is to give tne box all 
the attention it deserves, and patiently wait 
another six or seven months, and then, if nothing 
appears, the contents of the box had better be 
thrown away.—A. H. 

2293.— Perennials for a shady place. 
—Campanulas, Phloxes, Paeonies, and Delphi 
niums represent four large families of noble, 
hardy plaints, that are by no means particular as 
to site or aspect, and grow and flower as freely 
in the shade as in the sun. Primulas, of such fine 
species as japonica, cashmeriana, denticulate, 
and rosea, are also available, as they prefer the 
shade; the Snowdrop Anemone, too, thrives 
admirably, but it runs about a great deal, and 
though very pretty might become a nuisance.— 
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2355.—Treatment of Gypsophila.— 

The perennial Gypsopliilas, such as paniculata, 
are easily raised from seeds sown thinly in the 
open air and either left to flower in that position 
or moved elsewhere. If at all crowded, thin 
out and transplant. They are beautiful subjects 
for cutting for bouquet making, and are very 
ornamental in patches in the herbaceous borders. 
The same treatment that is generally given to 
hardy plants in the borders is all it requires.— 

2283.—Covering up Carnations in 
Winter. —There is no necessity for this, as the 
Carnation is a hardy plant, and more harm is 
likely to result from coddling, by covering up, 
than by leaving them fully exposed to the 
severity of the weather. I have just completed my 
planting, and three thousand plants await the 
winter in open beds, where they will have no 
protection, nor need it, as almost as large a 
quantity passed through last winter unharmed. 
—A. H. 

2374.—Ashes, &c., on a Carnation 
bed. —Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse would be better 
than ashes, but what is better than either for a 
surface-dressing is some short, well-decayed 
stable-manure. That from a stable where the 
peat-litter has been used is to be preferred. 
The spent material from Mushroom-beds is also 
excellent. In the North of England, where 
exceedingly good Carnations are grown in beds 
in the open air, the best results are obtained 
where the sweepings of a cattle-market can be 
obtained. This is used both as a mulch to pro¬ 
tect the plants and also to dig or trench into 
the ground.—J. D. E. 

- As a “ Cottager ” asks this question we 

may assume that the Carnations are planted out 
in the garden, and that the object in covering 
them up is to protect them from the inclement 
season. There are a few weakly-constitutioned 
varieties of Carnations that might require 
“covering up,” but such varieties seldom give 
satisfaction, and had better not be grown. 
Carnations, as a rule, are perfectly hardy. If I 
had not had practical experience I would have 
hesitated to say that. The Carnation is quite 
as hardy in cold, wet districts as it is in the 
warmer, drier southern districts. The Carna¬ 
tion requires no covering up. Plant in good, 
well-drained soil, but do not leave them to take 
caro of themselves. They must be looked after. 
A cultivator told me he could not grow Car¬ 
nations. No, because I noticed they were con¬ 
stantly being nibbled by rabbits. Another finds 
his plants dying off, and is not even aware that 
wireworms are at the roots. Leather-coated 
grubs, slugs, and snails prey upon them by night, 
and in the early morning the irrepressible 
sparrow does much mischief: The Carnation is 
a favourite with thrips and green-fly, but by 
attending to the plants at the right time and 
giving them the attention they need little 
trouble is experienced with them.—J. D. E. 


2379.—American Aloes in winter.— 

American Aloes, if kept dry, will stand a good 
deal of frost. I have known them pass through 



Apple-shaped Celeriac. 


12 degs. uninjured. They might easily be kept 
ia the lumber-room, (jover with old news¬ 
papers if the weather sets in severe, and do 
not water during cold weather; in fact, very 
little water will 1 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CELERIAC OR TURNIP-ROOTED 
CELERY. 

This good vegetable is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. Well-grown roots are excellent, 
either for flavouring soups or served as a vege¬ 
table, and are much appreciated in some estab¬ 
lishments. Few English seedsmen offer seeds 
of more than the Common Turnip-rooted (see 
illustration), but in France Celeriac is more 
appreciated, and as a consequence more varie¬ 
ties are grown and novelties are being intro¬ 
duced. In Messrs. Vilmorin’s (of Paris) cata¬ 
logue four distinct varieties are offered—viz., 
Common, Large Early Erfurt, Large Smooth 
Paris, and Apple-shaped (see illustration) the 
two last being rather new. The seed ought to 
be sown in March in a pan of fine soil and 
placed in gentle heat, the plants being eventually 
hardened off and pricked out, and otherwise 
treated similarly to the common Celery. In¬ 
stead, however, of planting in trenches, Celeriac 
should be put out on the surface of well-manured 
ground, where, without much further trouble, 
fine bulbs will be formed, these only being used. 


MUSHROOMS IN WINTER. 

If a good supply of Mushrooms is desired during 
the winter months the beds Bhould be made at 
once, and these, if judiciously managed, will be 
in full bearing by Christmas. It is by no means 
a difficult matter to grow Mushrooms in winter, 
and amateurs with facilities will do well to turn 
their attention to their culture. Specialists 
grow Mushrooms in the open air, but it is ad¬ 
visable for amateurs to make the beds under 
cover. It really matters little as to the exact 
position, for, in the absence of a properly con¬ 
structed Mushroom-houso, good crops may be 
grown in caves, cellars, sheds, or under the 
stage in the greenhouse. The last-named place 
is, perhaps, as good as any for amateurs, since 
the heat necessary for the welfare of the green¬ 
house plants is also beneficial to the growth of 
Mushrooms. 

The beds, then, as I :i have said, should be 
made at once. Collect fresh horse-droppings 
from the stable and place them in a heap in a 
shed to ferment. The longest litter should be 
shaken out and removed, but it is as well to 
leave a little short straw with the manure. 
When it has become warm turn over the manure 
and repeat the operation two or three times, 
after which it will be ready for making into a 
bed. The latter should be made about 15 inches 
in thickness, and as wide and long as circum¬ 
stances permit. It is very important that the 
manure be made quite firm, for neglect of this will 
lead into a failure. Thrust a bottom-heat thermo¬ 
meter into the manure, and when the temperature 
has fallen to about 80 or 85 degs. break bricks 
of spawn into pieces about the size of a Walnut, 
and thrust these in the bed about nine inches 
apart and two or three inches deep. Tread or 
beat the manure again quite firm, and leave the 
bed thus for three or four days. If the 

Temperature of the manure keeps about 
75 degs. or 80 degs. place a covering of soil on 
the bed, making it firm and smooth with the 
back of a spade. Ordinary garden soil, if free 
from worms or stones, will do, but if available 
it is better to use fresh, maiden loam. 
Beyond placing a light covering of dry hay 
or straw or a mat over the bed no further 
trouble is necessary, and in six or seven weeks 
from the time of spawning Mushrooms will 
begin to appear. For the benefit of those who 
do not possess a bottom-heat thermometer it 
may be added that one or two pointed sticks 
thrust into the manure will act as a guide 
to the temperature of the bed. If just com¬ 
fortably warm to the hand when pulled out of 
the manure the bed is about ready for spawn¬ 
ing. C. A. 


2349.— Treatment of Seakale. — To 
obtain strong crowns the land should be in good 
condition before the Seakale roots are planted. 
Afterwards, if the Seakale is blanched on the 
ground, a little short manure should be forked in 
annually after the blanching material has been 
removed or levelled down, els the case may 
be. When the roots are lifted and forced either 
in a Mushroom-house or in a hot bed, the thongs 


or short roots, which are usually cut off to make 
the crown stems more manageable, are generally 
planted in rows from 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart, and the crowns which are produced by 
these root cuttings will in good land be quite 
strong enough to force the next winter. Sea- 



Common Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 

kale, of course, requires liberal treatment, and 
being to a certain extent a marine plant, a 
dressing of salt during growth will be beneficial. 
—E. H. 

2387. —Seakale seed, &c.— An ounce of 
seed will be ample—indeed, leas will suffice if 
one was sure of all the seeds growing, and no 
insect enemy in the way. Better sow patches 
1 foot or so apart, three or four seeds in a patch, 
covered 1 inch deep. Remove all plants but one 
when they are up and growing freely. Those 
removed may be planted elsewhere. If sown in 
good land in March, the strongest crowns will 
be large enough to bleach the following spring. 

2362.—Salt for an Asparagus bed.— 
A good deal depends upon the nature of the soil. 
Salt may be usefully given to Asparagus-beds 
where the soil is light in inland districts every 
year, at the rate of ^ lb. to 1 lb. to the square 
yard ; but it need not be given so often to land 
of a more holding nature. Asparagus is a Fern 
plant, and requires a good deal of moisture, and 
salt, apart from any manurial value it may 
possess, tends to hold the moisture in the land, 
hence its suitability on light, porous soils.— 
E. H. 

3360. — Manuring vacant plots of 
land. —Heavy-holding land might be manured 
any time during this or next month, and bo 
roughly dug, ridged or trenched. Light land 
may also be turned up roughly to let in the 
weather, but the manure should not be applied 
till just before the land is cropped. The reason 
for this is that some of the fertilising properties 
would be washed out of the land by the autumn 
and winter rains.—E. H. 

2388. —Brussels Sprouts not “buttoning.” — 

Either theSproute were sown and set out too late, or else 
the strain is an inferior one. For early “ buttoning ” the 
seeds should be sown in March, and in cold districts 
autumn-sowing might be adopted with advantage.—E. H. 

2873.— An old Mushroom-bed.— Better clear out 
the old Mushroom-bed and start afresh with new mate- 
rials.—E. H. 

2371.— Lime for a kitchen garden.— So much 
depends upon the nature of the soil, but from 100 to lf><> 
bushels to the acre will not be an excessive dressing. It 
will be beet to put it on the land in heaps fresh from the 
kiln, and let the air slake it, and spread it just before the 
land is dug over.—E. II. 


Syrup for bees. — The well - meant 
advice given for making syrup for boes by 
“C. G. V.” in Gardening for September 26th, 
pp. 412 and 413, and of a “ Cheshire Bee-Keeper” 
is I think a bad one. All syrup composed 
solely of sugar and water crystallises with the 
heat of the hive. This I have practically proved 
when a novice, thereby narrowly escaping losing 
a very valuable stock. When the syrup is 
crystallised it is so hard that the bees cannot 
consume it, and not only does the hive become 
cold, but the bees.starve. Many years of prac¬ 
tice have shown ‘jfiftQtHiltl Ssyrup must have a 
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little aeid, or its equivalent, to prevent it be¬ 
coming solid. A little pure vinegar or salt should 
always be used; the latter is by far the most 
preferable. I should be happy to give “ Novice ” 
or A Would-be Bee-Keeper ” any further 
assistance in ray power. Syrup made as above 
is far and away the best food for bees.— Ailsa. 


HOUSB ft WINDOW QARDHNINO. 

2210.— Gladioli In pota. — “ Doctor ” 
should order his Gladioli at onoe from a reliable 

K ower, and they will be sent to him in November. 

Gardening, August 29bh, full particulars 
were given for growing Gladioli for a room. The 
best Gladiolus for pot culture is Colvillei alba 
(The Bride), a beautiful white variety, which 
blooms earlier than the rest—t.e., in May— 
throwing up its foliage long beforehand, how¬ 
ever. This kind should be potted as soon as 
reoeived, but the rest may be kept in a dry, cool 
drawer, safe from frost, until February, when 
they oan be plaoed singly in 6-inch pots or 
three in a group in a larger size. Some of the 
best Gladioli are the following: Gambetta (deep 
maroon), Horace Vernet (brilliant ruby), Duchess 
of Edinburgh (delicate salmon-pink), Emin 
Pasha (high-art terra-cotta), and Jerome K. 
Jerome (pale-yellow). The French varieties 
grown by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, are smaller 
than Mr. Kelway’B, but of very beautiful tints 
of heliotrope, crimson, and buff, some being 
flaked and spotted not unlike the colour of 
Snapdragons (Antirrhinums). Gladioli re¬ 
quire good, rich soil and careful drainage ; the 
bulbs should be placed 1 inch below the soil, and 
must be kept only just moist until the green leaf 
appears. As they grow they require more water, 
with plenty of air and light. They are better 
standing close together on the house leads if a 
frame or garden is not available, as anything 
like forcing will make them too weak to blossom 
well.—J. L R. 

2209.— Hyacinths for glass culture.— 
The following kinds will be found satisfactory for 
growing in glasses, although I think this plan is 
not to be recommended: Baroness Von Tuyll 
(white), La Grandesse (white), Grandeur & Mer- 
veille (fine blush), gigantea (rosy-white, sweet- 
scented), Norma (bright-pink, dwarf), Sultan’s 
Favourite (pale-pink, striped crimson). Lord 
Macaulay (red striped), Robert Steiger (rose- 
coloured), Czar Peter (pale-blue), Charles 
Dickens (blue), Marie (dark-blue), Senora (buff). 
For pots the following twelve are first-rate: Mont 
Blanc (white), Duchess of Edinburgh (rose- 
ooloured), Princess Amelia (blush-rose), Morena 
(coral-pink), Koh-i-noor (dark-rose), Obelisque 
(rich-yellow), King of Yellows (brilliant yellow), 
Princess Mary of Cambridge (pale-blue), Roi des 
Beiges (dark-crimson), Ida (yellow). Lord 
Palmerston (blue, with white eye), and King of 
the Blues (bright-blue). No time should be lost 
in potting or plaoing these in water, as much 
depends on an early start.—J. L. R. 


2295.— Worms destroying Violas.— What kind 
of worm* destroyed your Violas ? You surely do not mean 
earthworms? if you do, water well with lime-water, 
which will soon bring the worms to the surface. If they 
are another kind of worm, please send specimens, and I 
will advise you what to do.—G. 8. 8. 

9802.—Ants in flower-beds.—If you can find the 
nests open them and pour in boiling water or pearl-ash, 
mixed with enough water to make a mixture about as 
thick ss cream. Either of these will kill the ants.—G. 8.8. 
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“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
It published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this 
form the coloured platee are beet preserved, and it is most 
euitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 64. ; poet free. Is. 94. Complete set of 
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“Hardy Flowere." — Giving descriptions of up- 
w ards of thirteen hundred of the meet ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Me. 
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“The Garden Annual " for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lints of all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have 
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admitted to be the most complete seer published. Pries 
la; by poet. Is. 84. 
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BULBS FOR OORRBSFONDBNTa 

Questions.— Querist and answ er s an Inserted in 
G AXDxxise free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for theur guidance, AU communications 
for insertion should be nearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eniros ot 
Qaidshm, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters onbueiness should be sent to the Publish mm. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when mors than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GaanBrava has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of datathey cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of theis 
communications 

Answers fwMdL with theeaceptionefsuehas cannot 
well be classified. wHl be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plaoed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, eo far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek eueist- 
ones. Conditions, soils, and means vary eo infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often bs 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GAsnnrara 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 

2425. — Mulching Carnations.— Would it be advis¬ 
able co mulch over che roots ot Carnations in a border 
under a wall ?— Cheviot. 

2426. — Moles In a garden.— My garden is infested 
by moles. Will someone kindly tell me the best way of 
getting rid of them?— Talpamorte. 

2427. — Ooronllla glauoa. — Will someone kindly 
state the best method of propagating this plant, and also 
give general details sa to its culture ?— Ilex. 

2428. — Fruit in Madeira.— What fruit does this 
island produce beet, and is there opening there for drying 
or crystallising it ?— Mackxioht, Easneye , Ware. 

2429. — Roea rugosa*— I have a Rosa rugoea whloh is 
too large for the bed. Will it be best to out it down to 
the roots, or shall I plant young suckers ?—M. 8. O. 

2430— Floral device for a competition. —I 
should like advloe as to the making of a floral devloe 
for competition at a local flower show?— Black Thatch. 

2431. — Best yellow Roses for the open air.— 
I should be glad to know the beet really yellow Hoses I oan 
grow in good soil in the open air? Locality, Bournemouth. 

2432. — Climber for a glass porch.— Will someone 
kindly inform me tne name of a good evergreen climber 
(sweetscented flower preferred) for a small glass entranoe 
poroh ?— Hops. 

2433. — Chrysanthemums for cutting.— Would 
someone kindly give me the name* of a few bright and 
showy Chrysanthemums for cutting? What soil suits them 
beet ?— Beginner. 

2484.—“ Club-root" In Cabbages and Cauli¬ 
flowers.—win someone please to Inform me what will 
prevent Cabbages or Cauliflowers from having “olub- 
rootsT— Rusticub. 

2435. — Strawberries for a market-garden.— 
Will someone kindly give me a few bints as so the best 
kinds of Strawberries for a market-garden, and their 
management ?—A. T. 

2436. — Constructing a propagatlng-frame , 
Ac.—Will someone kindly state how I oan beet construct 
a propagating-frame, and also give the beet method of 
heating it?— Constant Reader. 

2437. —Destroying ants in a field.— What is the 
beet way to destroy ants in a Grass-field ? For years there 
have been a few hillocks, but this year they are a perfeot 
nuisance.— Mrs. Ev beard. 

2433.—Violets not flowering. —Will someone 
kindly tell me why my Violets do not flower ? Mine look 
to be fine plants, but they hardly bloom at ali They are 
a large dark ooloured sort.—R. B. 

2439. — Propagation of Butcher’s Broom, Ao. 
—Will, someone kindly tell me how and when to propagate 
Butcher’s Broom (Rusous aculeatua), Erica cinerea, and 
Pernettya muoronata?—iEosAX Sea. 

2440. —Moss on a tennis ground.—Will someone 
be good enough to tell me the beet way of removing Moss 
from a tennis-ground ? Mine is covered with it, and I am 
anxious to get rid of it before next summer.—A. B. 

2441. —The Chinese Sacred Lily.—It would be 
interesting to know why this Lily should be called 
“ Sacred ’ or “ Flower of the Gods f Perhaps someone will 
explain it, and is there some legend attached to it ?—T. J. 

2442. — Cutting down Petunias, Ac. — will 
someone please to advise me as to wnether I ought to out 
down my Petunias now or in the spring, ae they have 
done blooming? Will the cuttings strike now?— Black 
Thatcii. 

2443. —Growing Deutzlas and Maiden-hair 
Ferns.—Will someone please to give me Instructions how 
grow these well, stating what soil and temperature they 
require, and whether bottom-heat le of any advantage at 
any time?—'T. J. 

2444. —Treatment of Brythrlna orlstarg&llL 
—Will someone kindly give me some information as to the 
treatment of this plant? I now have it in a oold vinery 
with Chrysanthemums. Should It be kept moderately 
dry at the root during winter?—T. O. M. 

2445. — Soapy-water, Ac., for the garden.— 
Two large buckets of soapy-wacer (from the baths and 
washings of the bed-rooms) are every morning discharged 
down my drains. Ought these not to bs put on to the 
garden soil, and, if so, how and when ?—L. M. 

2446. — Treatment of a Glolre de Dijon Roea 
—I have one growing againat the house in a good border, 
south-west aspect. It bore lots of bloom last season, but 
has mads very little wood. How should it bs treated 
now? It was well manured the last two autumns.— 
Novice 


2447 — Using liquid-manure.—I have a tank still 
containing about 40 gallons of liquid-manure. Will it be 
best to keep it until required next year, or apply It now to 
Rose-trees and fruit-trees, and throw it over the ground 
which is being trenched up for next year’s Peas, Sc. ?— 
II. Turn er. 

244S.— Creepers for a partly shaded wall — 
Will someone kindly tell me the names of three or iour 

I oreepen that will flower and do well on a partly-shaded wall 
—that is to eay, where they only get a few hours’ sun a day 
in the summer—and the time to plant them ?— Amateur 
and Constant Reader. 

2449. -Treatment of Christman Rosea — I 
should be glad to know what treatment I shoula give 
Christmas Roses ? I have had them plunged in pots in 
the garden dating summer, and now I have them lnaoool 
greenhouse, but they have never flowered since 1 got 
them, whloh is now two years ago.— Florence. 

2450.— Unsatisfactory Pear-trees.— I bave two 
Pear-trees in my garden, about twelve years old. They 
always blossom well, but the Pears are always crooked and 
spotted. The fruit is large, but not worth gathering, as 
it Is always in the same stats in wet or dry summers. 
Will someone kindly tell me the remedy ?—R. A. 

2451.— Uses Of sawdust.— Having ptenty of this at 
hand I have oovered my pots of bulbe with it instead of 
Ooooa-nut-flbre. Am I right in eo doing ? I should also 
like to know what other usee it can be put to? I have 
been told that some cuttings will strike in it. Will some¬ 
one who has tried It plesae give his opinion?—T. J. 

2452.— Plants for a bed with a northern 
aspect.—Will someone please to give me advloe as to 
wbst plants would grow well In a bed having a northern 
aspeot ? It is lower than the other part of tbe garden, 
and the sun never reaohee It, and it it very much shaded by 
trees. Would Fuchsias or Mignonette grow there?— 
Charcoal. 

2453.— Cutting back Fuchsias, Ac. —Would 
someone kindly say wbetber Fuchsias which are grow¬ 
ing in the pyramidal shape should be out back now, 
or should they be left over until, say, March? Also 
would it be better to take my plants Into a oool sitting- 
room, where frost is excluded, or let them stay In the 
small heated greenhouse whloh I bave through the winter 
months?— Black Thatch. 

2454.— Plants for carpeting a border.— I have 
a narrow border ot sandy soil by the side of a Laurel- 
hedge, and bounded by a Gran border, in which I have 
planted a row of Tulips. Are there aDy plants whloh I can 
put in to cover the ground when the Taupe are over, and 
which they oan oome through, as I do not wish to disturb 
either them or the plants ?—A. J. 

2455. -Culture of Violets for profit.— I wish to 
begin growing Violets for profit, and anould be thankful 
for eome Instructions as to the following matter ? What 
are the best and bardleet Unde to grow for both autumn 
and spring flowering ? What price oould I expect to be 
able to sell them at ? Would It be beet to sell them by 
private sale, or to a florist?— Viola. 

2456.— Couch Grass In Asparagus-beds.—I 
have three large Asparagus-beds that were planted with 
three-year-old roots seven years ago, and whloh are com¬ 
pletely oboked up with Couoh Grass. Can 1 safely lift 
the Asparagus now and transplant them again in (dean 
ground, or defer it till spring, or what other course would 
be best to adopt?—O. P., Reahill. 

2457.— Plants for borders near a house.—i 
have a strip of ground each side of the front door of my 
house, facing soutb,6 yards long eaoh side and 1 yard wide. 
What flower roots, ho., would be best to fill this ground 
with ? The ground ie in good condition for planting. Also 
please eay how I should make borders near the wall of the 
bouse, and the kinds of plants to put in there.—O. T. 8. 

2453.— Plants for a rook summer-house. — 
I have a rook summer*house in my town garden with 
about a foot and a half of soil on the roof. 1 should like 
to know what would be the most euitable showy perennials 
to plant In the same ? I should like drooping plants round 
the edge. I have tried Peri winkles,but they do not succeed. 

I think the situation is too dry. How would Achillea 
Ptarmioa do ? The place gets the sun all day.—J. G. 

2469 — Gladioli In pots.—Referring to a paragraph 
in Gardening, October 31st, page 469, by “ E. H I should 
be glad to be informed if O. ramoeuB and G. Gandavenais 
varieties oould be bad in bloom earlier than those in open 
ground, by merely planting them (not in pots) in an un¬ 
heated glass-house, the roof of which is about 5 feet from 
the ground, under a low west wail, and if they should then 
be planted earlier than thoae out-of-doors?—E. O., Sussex. 

2400. —Flowering shrubs and Bamboos for 
a border.— I am about planting a border in North 
Devon, about 100 yards long and 14 feet broad. Will 
somebody kindly give me a good selection of hardy 
flowering shrubs for it ? Would eome of the Bambooi also 
be euitable—if so, please give names? The situation is 
oold and damp in the winter. My idea is to have two 
rows of shrubs at the haok, with annuals In front in the 
summer.—W. D. 8. 

2461.— Tea Roses.— I have some of these on a lonth- 
west border protected by a 6-foot wall. I have oovered 
the border with 3 inches thick of rotted cow-manure, and 
have drawn the manure up about the stems, not having 
any ooal-ashee (as recommended In a reoent issue of Gar¬ 
dening). Is tbe manure likely to injure the stems, and 
would rotted leaves be better as a protection ? Is it neces¬ 
sary to proteot tbe tope in any way ? District wild, aspeot 
very open and sonny.— Novice. 

2462.— Magnolia not flowering.— On coming to 
this boose eighteen months ago I found a Magnolia grow¬ 
ing against the eouth walL It had not a sign of a blossom 
on it last year, nor has it borne any flowers this year. Will 
someone kindly tell me anv likely cause for this, or if any¬ 
thing oan be done to give It a ohanoe of blooming another 
year? It may have been planted twenty-five years ago, 
when the house was built, or not eo long; but I cannot 
tell exactly, and do not know whether it has ever bloomed. 
—Ella. 

2463. — Polyanthus - Narcissus and other 
bulbs.— I should be greatly obliged If someone would 
tell me whether Polyanthus-Narcissus and other bulbs 
planted the end of September should now be showing 
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•pika* above ground, ae mine are doing? Will it Injure 
their flowering ? Will it be adviaable to muloh them over 
with old tan or manure, of both of which 1 have a good 
■upply, to keep the froet off them? My garden le oooa- 
slonally flooded in very wet weather, but it gets plenty of 
eon And the bulbe are planted in poor soil, whioh was 
well dug and manured in August.— Chitiot. 

2464.— Heating, a small greenhouse with 
an oil-stove.— will someone kindly inform me of the 
beet means to heat with an oU-etove a email greenhouse 
whioh 1 have just built? 1 have an oil-stove with a 
4-inoh wiok, which I used in a propagator out-of-doors last 
winter with great suooesa. Would that do to heat the 
greenhouse, with a pan of water on the top to moisten the 
air? I have also just bought a shop stove with two 
4-inoh burners. Would either of these be suitable ? The 
chief point I want to know is— Will the fumes of the oil 
hurt the plants if the air is kept moist with the vapour 
from hot water in a pan?— Amatsur. 

2466.—Gloire de Dijon Rose.—I have a Glolre de 
Dijon Rose, 16 feet high, growing against the house in a 
border 2 feet 6 Inches wide, with a south-east aepeot, very 
muoh sheltered by tall trees. It has had very few blooms 
on it the last two seasons, but made lots of new wood, 
shoots 8 feet and 10 feet long. The first buds this past 
season all dropped off. The autumn blooms, however, 
formed better, but were a good deal affeoted by mildew. 
The roots were well manured the last two autumns; the 
shoots this last season grew principally from the base, 
flinches or 8 inohesfrom ground. What treatment should 
be given now to ensure obtaining good flowers next season ? 
—Nones. 

2466 —Treatment of a Mareotaal Niel Rose. 
—Would someone kindly tell me how to treat a Martohal 
Niel Rose I have just bought? It is a verv fine specimen 
in a pot, with seven shoots from 8 feet to 12 feet long each. 
I have taken it out of the pot and placed it into a well- 
prepared border in my lean-to greenhouse, whioh is 8 feet 
by 12 feet, and trained the shoots across the roof of the 
house, and I would like to know the best time and the best 
way to prune this Rose ? There seems to be a great d iffer- 
enoe of opinion about this matter. I have been told that 
it should only be kept within bounds with the pruning- 
knife, and again, that it should be out down to the base 
every year shortly after blooming. Whioh plan is right ?— 
Bistro. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
,are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various stdotets* 

2467.— Insect eating Lettuce-plants (O. D.y— 
No doubt the insect eating off your Lettuce-plante is a 
caterpillar; but from your description I am afraid I oan- 
not name it. Please send a specimen.—G. & 8. 

2468 -Tea Rose Belle Lyonnaise (B. L. R.y— 
This Rose nearly equals Mareohal Niel in usefulness. It 
has the habit of Gloire de Dijon, but is superior to it In 
colour, being a deep-oanary-yellow. It is, in short, a flrst- 
olass Rose for Indoor culture. 

2469. — Sawdust for covering Bulbs (0. F. B.y 
—Small lover red flower- poce are the bees. Over the hole 
of eaoh one may be placed a pieoe of elate, and the whole 
be covered with oinder-aehes. Cocoa-nnt-fibre and epent 
Hope are also good miterials for covering bulbs, but we 
have a dislike to the use of sawdust for all gardening pur¬ 
poses. 

2470. — Fungus In a garden (J. C. E.y —The 
name of the fungus whioa oomes up In yoar garden is 
Copilnus oomatus, one of the edible olass (when the gills 
are in the pink stage), and frequent in gardens and fields 
near human habitations. Your sketch is a good Illustra¬ 
tion of one of tbe popular names of the fungus—vis., " the 
Barber's Wig."-W. O. 8. 

2i7l.— Hpldendrum stenopetalum (C. Crocker). 
—This appears to be the name of the flower sent Tbe 
plant, you say, came from Surinam. The flowers are rose- 
coloured, and it baa a distinct white pattern in front of 
the crest of the lip. I have nob seen this Orchid muoh in 
gardens, but I tnink 1 saw it flowering in 8Ir Trevor 
Lawrenoe’e collection last year.—M. B. 

2472. — Oattleya Warocque&na (M. Mason ).— 
If you were at the sale last Friday week you could judge for 
yourself of i he varieties there staged. You seem to be 
displeased with what you have got. I oannot help thai. 
I did not advise you to purohase them, and, besides, the 
flowen were before you, and you should have been able to 
draw your own conclusions.— M. B. 

2473. — Palms from Rio (Lancashire).—I do not 
think anyone oould instruct you how to keep these plants in 
a conservatory suoh ae you describe. You should look 
amongst the advertisments in the columns of Gardknixg, 
and get a man to fit you up a heating apparatus, 
whioh oould be done cheaply; but under present arrange¬ 
ments no satisfaction oan be obtained.—J. J. 

2474. —Onoldlum Rogersi, etc. (Tyke).—Here is 
another correspondent asking me about this plant All my 
friends who have sent me speoimens hail from the northern 
country, so I should imagine all the plants have oome from 
the same place; but wherever they have oome from I 
should say they are all wrong. Tbe O. variooeum flowen 
from its last • made bulb and also the Odontoglossum 
iErstedi li. B. 

2475. — Tsa Roses’on walls (C. «/.).—We think that 
Gloire de Dijon would be better than Nlphetos for your 
cold garden. The last-named Rose is somewhat tender, 
and requires more warmth than the generality of Teas, we 
think, to do it justice. Where only one kind of Roes oan 
be grown let it be the old Gloire de Dijon, than whioh 
nothing is more beautiful, and whioh flowen so freely 
and for so long a period. 

2476. — Oyprlpedlum lnslgne, etc. (. Ayrshirey— 
Yon must keep the plant nloely moist, but do not give it 
manure-water. The pieoe of leaf you send appean to be 
from a Oyprlpedlum barbatum. You will not succeed 
well with this plant; it requires more heat than you can 
supply it with. 1 oan make nothing of your sketoh. It 
looks liks a Bolbophyllum. Bend me a bulb and leaf; 
perhaps then I oan telL Yon shook! get Odontoglossum 
Rossi major. You oould grow this plant very well.— 


2477. --Oyprlpedlum barbatum (.Judy). — To 
manage this plant well it should be grown in the East 
Indian house on the front stage. It should have all the 
light possible, and be potted in peat-fibre and 3pbagnum 
Moee in well-drained pots, and a fair amount of water 
must be given to It. It flowers in spring and sudtmer from 
the centre of the growth. If you have a good variety it is 
a verv beautiful old species.—M. B. 

2478. —Dendroblam Phalnnopsls (W. Bond, 
Bow).— You aayyou have bought some specimens of this 
plant lately. Weil, if you do it well you perhaps may be 
one of tbe luoky individuals and get a fine new variety out 
of theee Dandroblums, for I am convlnoed there are several 
varieties amongst the plants sold by Mr. Sander, and you 
may be the fortunate one. You will find full details of this 
species in Gardxxoto, Oot 31st, page 470.—M. B. 

2479. —Qattleya Perelvaliant etc. (A. Potter ). 
—This plant,together with C. Mendeli and Lslia purpurata, 
should not be subjected to a lower temperature than about 
55 degs. in winter. They do not oome into tbe list of alpine 
Orohlds, and must not be grown In the same temperature as 
the Odontogloeeums. I cannot deal with suoh generalities 
as, say, Onoldiums. I shall want to know what kinds 
you mean before I oan answer the question.-M. B. 

2480. —The Orchid trade ( C . Lewis).—Do not 
attempt iu You are judging from the returns of the sales 
of the past few weeks; but you do not know the state of 
affairs before, the losses and disappointments that have 
been experienced, and you, too, have noiniimate knowledge 
of the plants required on the market. If you have money, 
whether little or muoh, you may soon be rid of it by em¬ 
barking in the Importation of Orchids.—M. B. 

2481. —Odontoffloesum Rossi majas (J. Lever, 
Bury).— The flower sent appears to be a very nioe form of 
this Orchid, and the plant dees not appear to be starved or 
wanting in any reapeob through your treatment. It 
occurs to me as being the very beet Orchid we have for a 
window-plant It will be all the better for not getting 
frozen through the winter; but ( have seen this Odonto- 
glossum withstand that ordeal with impunity, but I do not 
like so severs a test.—M. B. 

24S2.—Epldendrum nemor&le (Tyi*).—Yes, you 
are treating the plant quite right, and j ou may let the tem¬ 
perature fall even a degree or two lower through the night. 
You may grow it eltuer upon a blook of wood or in a 
shallow basket. The latter is perhaps preferable; but bind 
it on firmly with copper wire, and ao not pat muoh soil to 
its roots, but what little you do give It should consist of 
good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and it must be made 
quite firm and solid.—M. B. 

2483.—Dendroblum noblle (Judy). —This is one of 
the most beautiful and useful plants grown, some of the 
varieties recently introduced by Mr. Sander being far 
superior co the kinds we had already in cultivation. Yes, 
tbe little knots at the side of the bulbs are the plaoee where 
the flowers spring from, and when these begin to push out 
tbe plant may have a little water. For general treatment 
see a previous answer, whioh you oan apply to your own 
use. It is widely distributed through India.— M. B. 

24S4.—Ooprosma Bauerlana v&rlegata In 
pot8(#. C.).—When grown in pots the most important 
point in its culture is to obtain a well-furnished base to 
the plants by means of frequently stopping the points of 
tbe young shoots. A few sticks being inserted around the 
edge of eaoh pot the shoots may be trained to them in 
suoh a manner as to form compact, well-furnished speci¬ 
mens. This p:ant is very effective by gaslight, and should 
be grown by anyone who has the " furnishing ” of rooms 
to attend to. 

2485.—Caterpillars near Carnations (O. R. B.) 
—The oaterpiilara are thoee of the large yellow moth 
(Tripbcc m pronoba). They are very destructive to plants, 
as they attack them frequently just ao the collar. They 
oannot be said to have any progenv; they will only 
beoome chrysalides in due oourse. The best means of 
getting rid of them is by hand pioking. Look under any 
etonee, clods, Ac. , which may be lying near the plants 
If there be any oraoka in toe ground, whioh is not likely 
after the recent rains, water well with soapy water.— 
G. S. 8. 


2486. — Erica persoluta alba (A. E. P.).— Yes, 
this is a very useful Heath, either for general decoration 
or for cutting from. Little flower-sprays of it mounted on 
wire are of groat servioe in bouquet-making. It it pf 
easy culture, and may be grown to perfection by anyone 
having tbe oonvenlenoe of a cold frame from whioh froet 
is exolnded. This is about the only species of Heath 
which will bear slight forcing. Plaoed in gentle warmth 
in November, it oomes into bloom by the beginning of the 
year, the warmth having the effeot of increasing the purity 
of the flowers. 

2487. — Designs for flower-beds (B. C. B,).—Re¬ 
garding designs for flower-oeds, anyone possessing a fairly 
oorroot eye and an average amount of taste can out out bed* 
of suitable shapes. We nave always merely measured and 
pegsred out the principal points, corners, Ao., of the beds 
on tbe turf, theu taking a sharp spade and cutting out the 
design on the tnrf straight away without any bother of 
plane or patterns, and no assistance bat a line for straight 
edges, perhaps. Circles and ovals and other simple shapes 
we oonsider far more suitable for beds, especially where 
room la limited, than more Intrioate designs. 

2488. — The fog-annlhllator (IT. Bond). — I am 
glad to find you road what I said some few weeks baok in 
Gardening about this. I have no doubt you suffer muoh 
at Bow from the effeote of fog, and vou are anxious to 
avert it. Well, then, I say go and see Mr. loops. Hs has 
a house standing in his works at Stepney whioh will oon- 
vinos the most doubting person, ana he will show it with 
pleasure and explain its action. Moreover, if your present 
houses are tolerably sound in the roof, you may have it 
fitted to them, and then you oan laugh at the fogs after 
that is done, for your plants will flourish well.—M. B. 

2489. — Oattleya Bowringlana (T. J.).—You ssfld 
a fine form of this beautiful and useful Cattleya, and all 
Orohid-growers and lovers of these plants have muoh to be 
thankful for to the Messrs. Veitoh, of Chelsea, for its 
introduction hers. It ii now some ten or eleven years 
ago sinoe it was first brought from British Honduras, 
where it enjoys a very moist atmosphere, even in the 
resting season, so you will do wrong if you keep it too 
dry through tbe winter months. Flowering, as it does, 
at this s eas on of the year, it serves to keep the show of 


Cattleyas continuous In large collections, and makes 
the houses gay as if with toe freshness of toe spring 
flowering C. Skinner!, whioh It muoh resembles. The 
flowen sent were a deep rose-purple, the lip a darker 
shade of the same oolour, with a deep maroon band at 
the bate, and the throat white. They came off a trues Of 
twelve flowen; the plant bore five such trusses.—M. B. 

2499.— winter Ououmbsn (C. J. L.y—Jt a tem¬ 
perature at night of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. on* be 
secured, and if there are means of getting a bottom-beat 
of 75 degs., then Cuoumben may be grown in the same 
bouse with Coleuses, Ao. Moisture in the atmosphere oan 
be obtained by damping the floor and wails. Insects such 
as green-fly and thripe must be guarded against, and a 
sprinkling of fresh soil should be added over the roots 
weekly ; it tends to keep all sweet. Train the Cuoumben 
within 18 Inches of the glass, and when the very short 
days oome do not prune or pinch the growth in too muoh. 

2491. -Odontoglossum fuscatum (J. I sloppy— 
This is the name of your plant, whioh, and by mauy, is 
co nsid ered to be a variety of O hastilabium, but I cannot 
see where the relationship oomes in. It flowered lor the 
tint time in this oountry about thirty-five yean ago. The 
sepals and petals are of a deep-brown oolour, and the lip 
is white. It oomes from Venezuela, but has never been 
introduced in any quantity, so that it may be a ecuco 
plant in its native oountry. At any rate, it is not a showy 
Orohid, so that may have induoed collectors to allow it to 
remain where it grew, and I should think it was a wise 
plan too.—M. B. 

2492. —Climbers for a house-wall, porch, and 
border (F. A. P.).—Plant a collection of Ivies against 
the house-wall, leaving out the strong-growing, green¬ 
leaved kinds. Between the Ivies plant Clematis Jack- 
manl hybrids. Against the poroh plant a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, a Iloneysuokie, and Clematis Flammala,and let them 
all grow up together. The following will be a good selec¬ 
tion for the border: Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, Hya¬ 
cinths, Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Primroses, Pansies, Pinks, 
Clove Carnations, Sweet Williams, Anemoues, Columbines, 
Canterbury Belle, Michaelmas Daisies, Selum tpestablle , 
Sweet Peas, Ac. 

2493. —Quick - growing trees and shrubs 

[A. T. O.) —Piano a row of Limes next the rouJ, then a 
row of Cupressus Lawsoniana to form a screen. If the 
Limes get too large out them baok, or remove them if the 
Cupreeeus form a sufficient blind. The following are suit¬ 
able for lawn planting: Berber!* Darwlni, Hollies of various 
sorts (including Hodginsi, Silver Queen, and Gold Q teen), 
Evergreen Oak, Acacia inennls, AoerNegundo variesatum 
Ailantus gianduloea, Weeping Birob, Weeping Ash. scarlet, 

S ink, and white Thorns, Spine* arlwfoiia, Venetian 
umaoh, Cedar of Lebanon, Pioea Nordaunniana, P. Pin- 
sapo. Abies canadensis, and TnnjbpsU borealis. 

2494 .— Unhealthy young Tomato-plants (F J. 
Smithy—Toe plants are no doubt attacked with Perono- 
sport* infeetane, a disease almost like the Potato Murrain. 
All that oan be done, we should say, is to out and plok 
away the affeoted parts, and burn them. Give more air, 
and promote itsdrvnese and circulation by means of a 
gentle beat in tbe pipes. Tbe plants should have plenty 
of space between them to admit of a good olroulation of 
air. If tbe plants are well established in their pots they 
may be watered occasionally with a weak solution of 
sulphate of ammonia and soot. This will afford the plants 
a little stimulant, and perhaps enable them to grow oat 
of the disease. 

2495 —Description, dec., of Garrya elliptioa 
(0. if. D.).— This le one of the most attractive of all the 
flowering evergreen sbtube. It grows from 6 feet to 10 
feet high, and has a rather dense and spreading bead, 
furnished with numerous slender shoots, whioh ate downy 
when young, bat qaite smooth when fairly matured. It 
is a native of North-west America and California. It is 
easilv increased either by layers or by means of cuttings rf 
the half-ripened shoots, and it grows freely in any goed 
garden soil. The leaves are somewhat oblong with a small 
aoute point, and thick in leathery in texture. The 
flowers are arranged in pendulous, oatkin-like raoemes, 
and are produced from December to Mirch. It may be 
grown either against a wall or ae a bush in the open. 

2490.— Oattleyas and Lee lias (Croydon).—These 
may be grown together and the Brazilian kinds also, 
the kinds from New Granada may be kept during winter 
in a night temperature of about 55 degs , rising 5 degs 
or 10 degs. by fire-heat; but if tbe sun oomes out the 
thermometer will run up higher, but then air must be 
given in proportion. They should be potted firmly in 
good peat-fibre, mixed with a little ohopped Sphagnum 
Moss. They like a moist atmosphere when growing, bat 
care must be taken not to over-supply them with water at 
tbe rootai Tbe air may be kept dry in the winter, but do not 
dry tbe plants to the same extent, or it will oause tbe bulbs 
to shrivel and the leaves to turn yeUow, therefore let tbs 
plants have just enough water to prevent this ooourrlng. 

2497. -Unsatisfactory fruit-trees (B. Chap¬ 
man, Croydon) —Tbe cause of the Pears cracking Is moee 
probably owing to the roots of toe tree having got down 
into a oold and ungenlal subsoil, and sometimes this 
cracking in Pears is oaused beoauss the stook on which 
the tree is '‘worked ” is not a good one. If the Pear-tree In 
question is not a very old one, the beet plan would be to 
Uft the roots at onoe, and replant in good loamy soil. If 
the tree is an old one, then it might be improved by 
digging about its roots and raising as many of them as 
possible up nearer the eurfaoe of the soiL This should 
also be done at onoe. We oannot name the fruit accu¬ 
rately from such poor specimens. Tne Plum-tree being a 
comparatively epeaking young one, the best plan wooll 
be to Uft its roots at onos. 

2498 — Dendrobiums (Croydon).— These are mostly 
of Indian origin. Some two or three dozen kinds are, 
however, found in Australia, and theee Antipodean kinds 
are mostly peculiar to those regions only. As a rule these 
plants are very easily manageo, and most of them require 
strong heat during the growing season, after whioh give a 
decided period of rest. In the growing time these are 
plants whioh like a sprinkle of water from the syringe 
every night and morning. If upon blooks of wood they 
will require taking down and dipping in some water, say 
about three times a week ; bus I like hanging-baskets for 
their culture beet. In these there is more water retained 
for tbe use of ♦ heolant, but even in these baskets they will 
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want dtnptng about ones a weak; bat this moat be reduced 
in quantity aa the growth* are completed, when na more 
ahould be given them than la necessary to keep the bulba 
from shrivelling, and the temperature moat then be re¬ 
duced and the moisture in the air diseontinned. When 
they begin to show flowers they may be treated to a 
warmer plaoe, and water should be given them; but be 
sure there are flowers showing first before they are encour¬ 
aged to grow. The soil for these plants ahould consist of 
good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, and a little sharp 
silver sand also may be given them.—M. B. 

2499.— Orchids and how to grow them {Bamety 
—By the list given you have I see invested mostly in Odonto* 
glossnms, which was the correct thing to do; and I should 
advise you to change the Vanda and the Dendrobium 
nobile for two other Odontoglossums— not but that these 
are beautiful plants, and the growth of Vandas I wish to 
extend, but I do not think you can do the two kinds wejl 
in one house. You may let them be now for potting. I 
suppose they will stand very well until next season, but 
when you do repot use peat-flbre from which most of the 
fine, griity particles have been shaken and some clean, 
fresh Sphagnum Moss. They may be kept in a nioe, 
moist temperature of 45 degs. to 60 degs., rising 6 degs. 
during the day by artificial heat, and more if we are for¬ 
tunate enough to get any sun. 

2600.— SpathoglottisFortunel, etc. (A. Pottery 
-This is a very pretty little yellow-flowered plant from 
Hong-Kong, first sent home here close upon fifty years ago. 
It should be potted In a somewhat similar manner to the 
Pleiones—that is, in a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, adding some dried oow-manure. Drain the pots 
well, aod when growing give plenty of water; but when It 
has lost its leaves give only enough to prevent the bulbs 
shrivelling. It blooms in the winter months, when, of 
course, more water will be necessary than if at rest. It 
may be grown in winter in a temperature of 50 degs., but 
in the summer it likes a good deaf of beat. You have the 
Pholidota Imbricate in flower, you say, and therefore, if 
you do not appreciate it, turn it out to make room for 
something more attractive. Some of the species are 
pretty, but I for one do not think much of this.—M. B. 

250l.-Oattleya lablata Posoatorsi (T. Cooper). 
—Yes, I should think this is without doubt named correctly, 
and from the specimen sent it is a very pretty form of the old 
plant, whioh, I am happy to know, is now to be had in 
the trade again, Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, having been 
successful at last, after many years' searohing for it, la 
obtaining it in splendid masses and in quantity. There 
Is only one fear 1 have, and that is that we have known 
this plant for some years, and the chances are that if the 
variety named by Llndley was a very fine form of the 
species, we may, perohance, be somewhat offended with 
it if all the flowers do not oome up to that one. This 
variety appears to differ from the type in the shape 
of the flowers, having round sepals and petals of a 
light-rose colour. The lip, too, is shorter, the front lobe 
being rioh-orimson, having a rose-coloured border.—M. B 


HAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any sons munications respecting plants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Borron of OAKonmna lunus- 
nuTHD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, London , W.C. 


Names of plants.— Coker.— It appears to be a 

species of Ooleus, but its flowers had fallen off.- J. S. P. 

—1. Pleione maculate; 2, Cattleya Warocqueana, an 
inferior variety ; 3, Pleione humilis; 4, Onoidium bifolium. 

- A rthemu .—Can not name from leaves only. Send in 

flower.- Jean Munro.—1 , Adlan turn Feel; 2, Dlplszium 

aUernifollum; 3, Lomaria L’Herminieri; 4, Aaiantum 
suboordatum; 6, Lsstrea deourrens; 6, Elapboglossum 

piloselloides.- J. P. W .—Musnnda frondoea; 2, Llnum 

irlgynum; 3, Correa cardinal!*; 4, Double Bouvardias. 
The white is Alfred Neuner, the pink President Garfield. 

Cannot name Abutilons.- Enquirer .—Stephanopbysum 

Bakei.- J. B. C.—A fine form of Poineettla pulcberrima 

alba. - G. Abbey.—1, Oymnogramma triangularis; 

2, Selaginell* atrovlridi*; 4, Dennstadtla Pavonl; 6, Llto- 

brochia denticulate. - G. C. Essex.— Spindle Tree 

(Kuonymous europaous).- J. C. M .—Erythrlna Crista- 

galli.- Rosebank.— Tfe« Chrysanthemum flower sent had 

fallen to pieces.- A. E. M. Fisher .—Linum speoiosum. 

- Ilex .—Coronilla glauca.- Ashstead.— 1, Phy sails 

Alkekengi; 2, Cassia corymbose; 3,8ohizostyllscoocinea; 

4, Scabioea atro-purpurea.- J. Wyatt.—1 , Cerastium 

tomentosum; 2, Lonloera aureo-retioulata; 3, Enonymus 
radlcans; 4, Auoube japonlca; 5, Butcher's Broom (Rus- 
oos aouleatusX— xEgean Sea —Prickly shrub, Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscus aouleatus); Heath, Erica oinerea. Other 
specimen Pernettya muoronata. Specimens should always 
m numbered. Feltham.—Y iburnum species, 

Naming; fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under • 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels %oiU be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardhkino Illubt&atso, 57, 
Southampton-street. Strand, London , W.C. 


Names of fruit.— J. Andrates.—Pears: 4. Not 
recognised, small and out of oharaoter; 6, 6, and 7, Are 
apparently identical— Beurre Dial.— B. Clark.—Venn : 
1, Doyenn6 du Cornice; 2, Duobesse d'Angouldme; 
S, Thompson’s; 4, Not reoogniaed. Apples: 6, Margil; 
0, King of the Pippins. Only one specimen of each of the 
above was sent. Please read our rules at head of this in 
future.- ‘ 

Loxham, Hilda/ard.—The large Apple_„ 

b reoognlse. 
reoogniaed; 
.- E. C.- 

---Apparently 

Holland bury; 2, OelUnL- F. Heed.— Pear Grasse Cale- 

baaae. Apples: 1 and 2, Not recognised; 8, Leather-coat 
Basset; 4, King of the Pippins; 5, Seek-no-Farther; 

0, Not reoogniaed.- F. J. Gray.— Peon: 1. Glou Mor- 

oeau; 2, Altborpe Oraasanne; 8, Brown Beam; 4, Beurr6 


future.- R. R— Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling,- 

Mr. R., Loxham, Hildyard.— The large Apple is correctly 
named—Ninesquare. The small one we do not reoognlse. 

- W. Jones. — Apples: 1 and 2, Not n 

3, Fearn's Pippin; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.— 

Pears are ail Fondante d’Automne. Apples: I, A 
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Saperfln.- B. Peake.— Pear Durandeaa.-C< W. B,— 

Apples: 1, Norfolk Beefing; 2, Not reoogniaed.- 

C.L. C .—Apples : 1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Next week. 

Pears : 1, Verulam; Other specimen, Beurr6 Bose.- 

M. McClure.— Apple, bad specimen, oannot name. Pear 
Marie Louise. The roots of the trees are evidently in bad 
soiL Lift and replant them, if the trees are not very old. 
If old, then fork out as muoh of the exhausted soil as 
possible between the roots, and replace it with good loamy 
soil. Drain the land if wet. 


TO OORRB8FONDRNT J. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

R. H .—Apply to Messrs. Barr A Son, 12, King-street, 

Covent-garden, London, W.C.- L. Mcllroy, Antrim.— 

Apply to Messrs. Oiman A Co., 132, Commercial-street, 

London. E.- J. R. F .— Apply to Messrs. H. Canneli <* 

Sons, Swanley, Kent.- One in a Fix.— Apply to Mr. 

William Cooper, 751, Old Kentnroad, London, S.E.- 

J. C. S.— Your query about Dendrobium was answered In 
Gardkninc, Nov. 7ch. page 488. Libonia floribuoda is a 
greenbouse plant. There Is an excellent article on its 
culture in Gardkono. Sept. 26th last (page 399), whioh 

see.- E. A. Catr .—If the Apple-trees are not very old 

ones Mft the roots at once and replant them in good loamy 

soil, and do not bury them too deeply-- Ashstead .—The 

Melons must have been dried up if they reoeived no water 
after the fruit was set. Please give further particulars as 

to general treatment.-Pen*.—Please repeat query about 

Begonias, as we do not understand whether you wish to 
know about the culture of tuberous or fibrous-rooted 

kinds.- E. S .—The address required is as follows: J. 

Schwarts, #3, Roe du Repos it la Guillotine. Lyons, 

Franoe.- Miss Bland. -Apply to Messrs. H. Canneli k 

Sons, Swanley, Kent. 


Catalogues ' received.— E* tabtished Orchids, Ac 

Messrs. E. P. Dixon a Sins, Hull, Yorkshire.- General 

Catalogue of Furs fry Stock. Messrs. Richard Smith A 
Co., Worcester.- Forest and Ornamental Trees, Ever¬ 

greens, Ac. Messrs. Dicksons (Limited), Chester. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

1948.— Description of fowls.— I am 
afraid I oannot satisfy “ Villa ” aa to the breed 
of his fowls, or, indeed, Bpeak with certainty as to 
the breeds from which they were bred. They are, 
in all probability, crossed, since they are evi¬ 
dently the offspring of a “ barndoor ” cock. 
From the description given in the second sen¬ 
tence of the query, the birds might be of the 
Leghorn type ; but no clue is given as to the 
shape of the comb, and this leaves it doubtful 
whether they might not be Redcaps, which have 
large double oomba. It is not wise to keep hens 
more than two years, for they lay fewer eggs 
after they reach that age, and rest longer in the 
winter, when eggs are dear. “Villa’s” egg 
account is very good. For some time past I have 
had the opinion that fowls carefully attended to 
in runs of limited size will render a hotter account 
of themselves than if they have their liberty. 
The reason why I am not prepared to state, 
unless it is due to the fact that the hens wear 
themselves out more when they have their 
liberty. At any rate, “ Villa’s ” experience con¬ 
firms my own. Aa the hens are such good layers 
the querist would be justified in retaining them 
for another season in order to breed from them 
the next spring. If they are really cross-bred 
birds he cannot do better than select an Anda¬ 
lusian, Minorca, or Leghorn cock; all of these 
are good laying breeds. If tinted eggs are de¬ 
sired, and the hens are of good size, he might 
try an Orpington, Langshan, or Plymouth Rock 
oook. —Doultino. 


DUTCH BULBS. 

Greet Unreserved Bales five times weekly. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE A MORRIS will 

JXL BBLL BY AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
87 and 68, Oheapdde, London, E.C., every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 11.30 o'clock, exten¬ 
sive consignments or first-class Hyacinths, Tulips, Croons, 
Narcissus, and other Bulba reoeived direct from Holland, 
lotted to suit large and small buyers. 

Commissions executed and lots forwarded carefully packed 
to all parts of the Kingdom. Sixpence remitted In stamps 
will ensure a supply of Catalogues for !2 consecutive Auctions. 
—Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68, Oheapdde, 
London. E.O._ 


_ _i every Monday. Wednesday, and 

Saturday, and frequently on Thursday. In large ana small 
lots to suit all buyers. 

TUTR. J. 0. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

1*1 TION at his Great Booms, 38, King-street, Oovent- 
garden, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, and 
frequently on Thursday, at half-past 12 precisely each day, 
firat-clasa consignments of choice named Hyacinths, ToHpe, 
Crocuses. Narcissus, and other bulbs, arriving weekly from 
well-known farms In Holland. On view mornings of sale, 
and Catalogues bad. 


DOaES ON OWN ROOTS.—Teas, 5s. perdoz.; 

Av BL-P.’s, 4s. doz. True to name, and carriage paid.— 
W. DAWBKR, Rnetta Brave Ledge. Guernsey. 



WILLIAMS’ 

STRONG CLUMPS. 


Per dos.—«. 

12 0 
30 0 
5 0 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 

SPIRAEA ASTILBOIDES . 

SPIR/EA JAPONICA . 

SPIR/EA JAPONICA COMPACTA MUL 

TIFLORA .12 0 

DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS . 5 0 

SINGLE CROWNS LILY OF THE 
VALLE Y . Per loo 6 0 

B. S. WILLIAMS & SON, 

Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
UPPE R HO LLOWAY, LON DON, N. 

LILIUM AURATUM 

First eonslgament to band in the finest 
possible condition. 

Note Low Prices. 

8 to 9 in. round, 0d. each.. 

10 In. and upwards, 9d. each 
L tigrinum splendens 
„ double 
L. Mart agon, purple 
Gladiolus The Bride 
Ranunculus, French 
Anemone The Bride 
,, agl. French 
„ fulgens .. 

The above Bulbs are the finest procurable, and sure to give 
satisfaction. Half dozens at the rate per doz. All orders 
carriage free. For other Bulbs for present planting see 
Catalogue, post free. Order early. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Bulb Importer, 

63, GRENV1LT.E-BOAD. HORNhBY-RISK, LONDON. N. 

LOVELY CARNATIONS 

8 trong rooted plants. Plant at once. Salisbury, pure white 
41.; Germania, grandest yellow, 9d.; Baby, salmon-rose, 4d.: 
Mrs Laird, superb blush, fid.; Alice Ayres, white, tirped 
carmine, fid.: Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot, 8d.; Malmaia jn, 
blush, 8d.; Hodge's Bride, 5d.; Miss Joliffe, salmon, fid ; 
Uoroaer, scarlet, 5d.; Pride of Pensnurat, yellow, fid.; W. P. 
Milner, smooth white, fid.; King of Yellows, 94; Maid of 
Athens, white add rose, 7d.; Cara Boma, glowing xnaroon, 64; 
Goldflnder, canary and carmine, 8d.; Glairs de Nancy, 
immense white, 4d. each. Crimson Clove, true old fragrant 
gem, 21s. 6d. doz.; White Ciove, 2a. fid. doz. Pink Ware's 
Early Blush, Is. doz.; Mrs. 8inkinH, Is. fid. djz. Dwarf 
maiden Bores, 12, best named kinds, 7s.; 3 very strong Uloire 
de Dijjn, 2s. fid.; 3 Strong William A. Richardson, 3s.* 6 
named Roses on own roots, from cut’ings, 3s. Narcissus Sir 
Watkin.trae, 3strong bulbs, <8. All car. paid. Cash with order. 
-FRED WIGGINS, Florist. itf, Chriatleton-road. Chester. 
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TKELAND is famad for lovely perennial hardy 
-L plants. Prloe List free on application. Get my books 
advertised by Morley A Oo., Preston. Please note I guarantee 
plants or bulbs I send out to arrive safely and give satisfaction 
or refund money. All English friends ahould get their 
plants from W. M. RBAM1ROTTOM, Geashdl, Ireland 
( over 10 years senior partner in Mcrley A Oo. |. _ 


1 AST OFFER BUT ONE of rare silvery- 

U flowered Edelweiss. Many lives have been lost in trying 
co obtain on Alps. 2 plants, Is. 3d., free : extremely hardy. 
Christmas Roses, 6 small, well-rooted plants, with oultural 
directions, Is. 4d.. free. Daxsling soarlet Lobelia cardinal Is, 
3. Is. 3<L, free; this superb perennial should be planted now. 
Double mauve Primroses for spring bloom. 3. Is. 4d., free: 
equally beautiful doable white, 3, Is. 44, free; extremely 
f eeflowering.-W.tf. REAM3HOTTOM, Qeavb tll._ 

■RELIGIOUSLY FRAGRANT SWEET- 

■Lr BRIERS.—Scant whole garden; best time to plant; 4, 
1 b. 4 d., free, with cultural directions l^oung plantsi—if old do 


not move well). Old-fashioned L a ven< 
free. Lovely * ' *“* ' 


ly alpine spring-blooming Auriculas, 
fraa —W. M. BKAM9BOTCOM, Q. ashUl,_ 


aloe plants, la. 3d., 
4, Is. 34, 


DARE OLD-FASHIONED HARDY PERBN- 

-Lv NIALS.—Beautiful Strawherry-flower (PotentUla for- 
moss), bright claret, a rare colour in flowers, 4, Is. 34, free. 
Silvery-leaved, orimsou- flowered Bose Campion, 6. Is. 34, 
free; a gem. Brilliant Scarlet Lychnis ohaloedonloa, 3, Is., 
free. Yellow-flowered Eveaing Primrose ((Enothera biennis), 
3. Is. 3d., free. All as hardy as nails.—W. M. BEAMS- 
BOTTOM. Oeashill, Ireland. 

■RARE BRITISH HARDY HOLLY FERN, 

■tv with thorns like miniature Holly leaves, 2, Is. Id., free; 
for outdoors or cold greenhouse. Gorgeous brilliant Soarlet 
hardy perennial Oriental Poppy, 3 Is. 3d., free; a noble 
flower. Free-flowering, hardy, single Pyrethrumi (coloured 
Marguerites), sooieed anywhere, 4, Is. 44, free.—W. M. 
BEAMSBOTTOM, GeaahiU. 


■POtt abundance of spring bloom for cutting 
JL grow Anemones, brilliant mixed colours, 30, la. 3d., free; 
80, 2s. 3d., free; plant immediately. Doable Anemones, even 
more beautiful, 20, Is. 34, free Exquisite white single Bride 
Anemone, 15 roots. Is. 34, free. Lovely old Irish fragrant 
white Lily (L. candidum), 3, Is. 44, free. Brilliant crimson 
Sohizostylis, blooms outdoors soon, 4. Is. 44, free; equally 
useful for pot culture.—W. M. RKAJlSBOTTOM, OeashlU, 
King ■ Oo. 


n REKNHOUaE GUIDE, 74d., free ; Outdoor 

VT Gardening, 6|4, free; Rose Culture, fijd., free; Poultry 


.« ireO, OUW vUivUto« UfU.| HTO | AUUIM# 

644, free. Thoroughly practical, yet easily under- 
[loks. Simply invaluable to amateurs.—Apply MOB- 


Guide, 

stood bool— -- - 

LEY A OO.. Pre«ton. Lancs. 


Devon * Cornwall rockery ferns, 

1 J Including Osmnnda, 50, 3s.; 100, 5s.; extra large, 190, 7*. 
Primrose plants, 50, Is. 64; 100,2s. 64; extra large, 104 
u— BROWN. Brookader, Kingskarswell, Devon. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Ho. 663.— -VOL. HIT. Founded ftp W. BdHnam, Author * "The BngUtk Flower Garden.- NOVEMBER 21 f 1891. 


Ants In a field, destroy¬ 
ing.505 

Apples, the larger .. 507 

Asnaragus-beds, Couch 
Gross in.. .. „ 511 

Asparogus culture .. 503 

Bamboo canes and ear- 

_ wigs .513 

Banes, Leopard's (Do- 

ronicums) .. .. 513 

Blooms, keeping the .. 505 
Broom, Butcher’s, Ac., 
propagation of.. .. 510 

Bulbs in baskets for a 

room .508 

Cabbages, ' ’ club-root" 

in ... 511 

Carnations in the open 

»ir.612 

Oaroations, mulching .. 513 
Chrysanthemums .. 506 


Chrysanthemums for 

cutting.507 

Chrysanthemums for 
winter flowering .. 5*7 
Clematis, the New Zea¬ 
land (0. indivisa) .. 511 
Climbers for a garden, 

Ac.503 

Climbers for a glass 

porch .503 

Closer, Calvary .. ..503 

Conservatory .. .. 501 

Conservatory, unheated 501 
Ooronilla glauoa .. 512 
Creepers for a partly- 
shaded wall .. 513 

Dcutzias and Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, growing .. 511 

Drynarias.505 

Brythrina crlsta-galli, 
treatment of .. .. 512 


IND 

Ferns, oholoe .. .. 503 

Fern, Golden, a hardy.. 505 

Firs, Scotch, at Offing- 

ton .509 

Floral device for a com¬ 
petition .503 

Flowers, forcing .. .. 501 

Fruit garden .. . 501 

Fuchsias, Ac., cutting 

baok .512 

Garden, moles In a .. 511 

Garden, soapy - water, 

Ac., for the .. .. 512 

Garden work .. .. 5'Jl 

Gymnogramma triangu¬ 
laris .5% 

Gypsophila, treatment 
of .. .. •• •« 513 

Lily. White Trumpet 
(LUlum langtflorum) 
and its varieties .. 505 


BX- 

Heuohera sanguines not 
flowering .. .. 511 

Hyacinths, Grape (Mus- 

earil .512 

Lily, Chineae Sacred .. 503 
Liquid-manure, using .. 508 
Magnolia not flowering 510 
Monardella macrantha 513 
Moss on a tennis-ground 513 
Onoidium cheirophorum 506 
Orchids for cut flowers.. 503 
Outdoor garden .. .. 501 

Parsley in winter .. 510 
Pears for the Midland 

counties.507 

Pear-trees, unsatisfac¬ 
tory .F07 

Pelargoniums, Zonal .. 512 
Petunias, cutting down 511 
Plants for a bed with a 
northern aspect .. 513 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


Good Asparagus is what all gardeners try to 
procure, and, although in some cases this is im¬ 
perfectly done, yet a deal more good Asparagus 
is now grown than formerly, thanks to improved 
cultivation. We are fast leaving the old- 
fashioned groove of the high and dry beds plas¬ 
tered over with rank manure in the early 
winter, irrespective of the condition of the soil 
or local surroundings. In the early spring the 
beds would be trimmed down and the soil dug 
out from the alleys and laid on the top, the 
outer roots being cut off during the operation. 
Year after year this would go on until the 
crown of the plants was buried a foot or more. 
The growth would be thin and weak, and often¬ 
times very woody. This state of things went 
on in our garden for years, but, thanks to our 
improved system of cultivation, we have now 
not the least difficulty in securing an abundance 
of good heads annually. A suitable medium for 
the roots to work in is more than half the 
battle, but it is in very few gardens where 
Asparagus may be grown to perfection in the 
natural soil. It is pretty well known that from 
the nature of the Asparagus that what is termed 
an alluvial deposit through the receding of the 
sea, such as may be seen on some parts of the 
coast or even the reclaimed fens of Lincolnshire, 
is the soil to grow Asparagus in to perfection. 
Such soils are rich in phosphates, and also of an 
open nature. In a soil of this description the 
roots will ramify and not perish during the 
winter, as they will do on heavy clay land. The 
Asparagus is very partial to moisture, but 
this must not be stagnant. As the above natural 
advantages, however, aro not to be had in prob¬ 
ably eight gardens out of twelve, or even less, 
we must look about to see what can be done. I 
had occasion to clean out a pond, which had not 
been done before for some years, and after the 
refuse had lain up for twelve months it occurred 
to me that it would be very suitable for making 
an Asparagus bed. Decayed and decaying leaves, 
with a good proportion of sand and washings 
from the higher ground, appeared to be the com¬ 
position. This 1 had turned over two or three 
times, and at the end of another year it was in 
capital condition. In the meantime I had 
gathered all the garden ref nse together, and had it 
burned in a “ smother.” This was mixed with 
the pond cleanings. The site of the proposed 
bed being a heavy clay, this was efficiently 
drained and the prepared mixture was wheeled 
on, and there was sufficient for a depth of 
20 inches over the whole bed; consequently, the 
site after being finished was raised this distance 
above the original level. Planting took place 
early in April, each plant being 2 feet apart and 
3 feet between everv row. The young plants 
grew apace, and each had the support of a stick, 
as I firmly believe that a great deal of Asparagus 
is ruined from the effects of winds. It is now 
some few years since the above was carried out, 
and I need scarcely say it has been a great suc¬ 
cess. The treatment the bed now receives is a 
Dressing of well-decayed manure and 
well-bnrned garden refuse applied to the depth 
of an inch over the whole bed some time in 
March or early April, but only every alternate 
year. Just previous to the heads coming through, 
and at intervals of three weeks daring the grow- 
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! mg season, I apply a dressing of Balt, soot, and 
guano in eqnal proportions. This is lightly 
sown over the Bnrface. I only cut off just 
beneath the surface, underground white stems 
not being in favour here. I also oat off all that 
appear, big or little, from the time cutting is 
first commenced. When weak stems are allowed 
to grow they prevent stronger from pushing up, 
consequently, the roots get checked in growth. 
It will be plainly seen that strong growths cause 
a corresponding increase of roots, with large 
crowns for pushing forth the followng season. 
One word of caution: Do not cut off the old 
stems in the autumn until quite dead, or the 
roots may receive a cheek. R. 


PLANTING BORDERS WITH ROSES, 
PERENNIALS, &c. 

In reply to “ A Beginner,” standard Roses may 
be planted along the centre of the borders of 
perennials, 9 feet or 10 feet apart. A good 
selection of perennials for borders should include 
some of the following. Back row : Delphiniums 
of several sorts, Herbaceous Phloxes, Perennial 
Sunflowers, Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, 
Pyrethrum uliginosnm, Hollyhocks. Second 
row : Double and single Pyrethrnms, Japanese 
Anemones, white and red, Pentstemons in 
variety, Chrysanthemum maximum, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, German Iris, Double White Rockets, 
and Rudbeckia Newmanni. Front of the border 
should be filled in with dwarfer subjects, such as 
Tufted Pansies or Violas, Forget-me-nots, Prim¬ 
roses, Sweet Williams, Columbines, and Cam¬ 
panulas of the dwarfer varieties such as 
carpatica, white and blue; Arabisalbida, Peren¬ 
nial Candytufts, Wallflowers, bulbs, &c. A 
few groups of Lilies of sorts would look well 
along the centre of the borders. They might be 
planted between the standard Roses. Peonies 
would be effective towards the front of the bor¬ 
der, but it will be better not to crowd anything, 
as open spaces can be filled in with annuals m 
spring. All borders for perennials shonld be 
thoroughly deepened by trenching, and be 
properly manured according to the character 
of the soil before anything is planted. This 
is most important, as nothing in the way of 
Jigging with a spade ought to be done for 
several years after planting, not, indeed, until 
some of the plants are getting too large 
and want dividing. When this happens I 
think the best and proper thing to do is to lift 
all the plants, except the Roses, manure and 
trench the land, and replant. This work should 
be done every four years. As regards the centre 
part, I should not advise any more beds to be 
made on the lawn ; those shown on plan will be 
better than more. You might have a standard 
Rose in the centre bed, and if your taste runs 
in that direction the beds on the Grass might be 
filled with the usual kinds of bedding-plants, as 
they will give variety, and there is no question 
about their brilliancy in summer. The position 
named on the Grass would do well for Roses. 
The centre bed, too, if you prefer it, would look 
well planted with Roses, with a few sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, sach as Mignonette, Stocks, 
and planted thinly between the Roses. There 
is more than one way of filling a bed 10 feet in 
diameter with Roses. I should plant a 4-foot 
standard in the centre; Found this would come 
five 3-foot standards, with a row of dwarf Tea 
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Roses round the outside, and a few plants of 
Mignonette amongst the standard and Tea 
Roses. E. H. 


CLIMBERS FOR A GARDEN, &c. 

In reply to ** J. Geldart,” first as to climbers for 
the walls. There is one family of plants I can 
strongly recommend to town gardeners to plant 
against unsightly walls where other things have 
failed—viz., the Cotoneasters, and I should take 
Simonsi for choice. This is quite cheap enough 
for anything, and if planted a yard apart a very 
different face wonld soon appear. Try a portion 
of wall and see how you like it thus planted. 
Escallonia macrantha is not a bad lawn plant in 
good soil, but then the difficulty is to get good 
soil, or to keep it good if one gets it. The 
Euonymuse8 also make good wall plants ; it is 
true they require time, out they begin at the 
bottom and fill up as they go. Summer creepers 
of the annual character are not of much use. 
The same may be said of Hops. In the winter, 
when one wants something cheerful to look 
upon, they offer nothing but dead stalks. Ivies 
will do, and if a nice selection is planted 
there will in time be something worth looking 
at. For the deep box try a mixture of Virginian 
Creepers, Clematis Flammula, and C. Jackmani. 
The mistake often made in these wind swept 
places is planting weak, small plants. If small 
plants must be planted, put them in thick 
enough to protect each other, and in time 
there will be a covering. I think I should 
certainly trust mainly to the Virginian Creeper 
for the house-wall, and if started fairly in a very 
short time comparatively you may have the 
area all covered in with delightful dangling 
masses of foliage. The boarding-up of the back 
of the trellis-work and covering the top with 
glass appears to be a good idea, though hardy 
Ferns wonld do very well without the glass 
covering. _ E. H. 

2430.— Floral device for a competi¬ 
tion. —I am afraid that any advice given you 
with regard to the arrangement of a floral device 
will not be of much benefit. So much depends 
on the amount of taste brought to bear upon the 
arrangement of the colours and the capacity of 
the designer to strike out into fresh features, 
that the results depend more on the skill of the 
operator than you seem to imagine. As a suc¬ 
cessful competitor in my younger days I learnt 
more through my failures than from my suc¬ 
cesses. My efforts were attended with the best 
results when, after much thought, I introduced 
some new feature either in the materials or the 
arrangement. In the first place read carefully 
the instructions in the schedule to ascertain cor¬ 
rectly if there is any limit given for the size and 
depth of the tray ; my trays, whioh were made 
of thin boards, never exceeded 2b inches in 
depth, and the largest size was 4 feet square. A 
much larger quantity of flowers and a greater 
variety are required than some people suppose to 
be the case to make up an attractive design.— 
J. C. C. 

2207.— Calvary Clover —I have grown this plant 
this last summer. Simply tow seeds In May in a nice, open 
spot, and when the Medlines are ap keep dear of weeds. 
This is all the cultural care it requires. It is a prostrate 
creeping plant with yellow blooms, very similar to the 
oommon Hop Clover of our pastures, with a red spot on 
each leaf as If blood was dropped on Ik—E. Vous, 
Kingewortky. 
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GARDHN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The white tApageria ie a very striking creeper for a oool 
conservatory; more eo, I think, than the red variety, as 
the pure-white blossoms show up better amid the dark- 
green foliage. The ohief essentials to its successful cul¬ 
ture are a deep, well-drained bed of rough, flbry-peat. 
plenty of water, especially during growth and when in 
blossom, and not muoh Are-heat Chrysanthemums still 
form a leading feature in the conservatory, and the tem¬ 
perature Bhould,asi far as possible, be made to suit the 
prolongation of the blossoms. Forty-live degs. to 60 degs. 
at night will be quite high enough, and on mild nights the 
least bit of air may be admitted with advantage, and this 
treatment will suit winter-flowering Heaths, and many 
other things now in blossom. The new raoe of dwarf 
Gannas are very useful for the conservatory work in late 
autumn. The plants are very suitable for pot culture, 
having a dwarf, robust habit. The flowers are muoh 
larger and have noher, brighter colours than the old raoe 
of Gannas. When better known there will, I think, be a 
demand for decorating rooms, &o., as they are easily grown. 

wUl soon be time to take cuttings of Chrysanthemums, 
where fully-developed plants are required, and the largest 
sized blooms are wanted for exhibitions. Taken thus 
eturly they will, of oourse, be grown on the oool system in 
a frame, plunged in Ooooa-nut-flbre; the frame should be 
sheltered with mats on oold nights. Groups of Cyclamens, 
lifted up so as to be near the line of sight, will be very 
effective now. It is neoessary to obtain a good strain, and 
for early blooming sow in autumn, and keep the plants 
moving in gentle heat all winter. Under suitable con¬ 
ditions fine plants in 6-inoh pots may be grown from seeds 
to a flowering condition in twelve months. Spring-raised 
•)*** 0011168 In JJ er y as » succession to flower from 
Christmas onwards. I think Cyclamens are more useful 
to the gardener than either Primulas or Cinerarias, as the 
flowera are so valuable for cutting. The Chinese Primula 
nas of late years been muoh improved, but it is neoessary 
to obtain seeds of good strains if the plants are to pay for 
the trouble inourred. There is still a good deal of useless 
stook wised from the difficulty of obtaining the best 
strains. The best plan is to get hold of a good strain, sav 
of carmine and pure-white, and save seeds at home. In 
this way, with care in selecting the seed-bearing plants 
the strain may not only be kept up to the mark, but a 
continual Improvement be witnessed. The late-sown plants 
will be the best to save seeds from; but the cam el V hair 
* 6d ^ t ° ' e , rtUiae Wowoms, or the crop 
will be light. Considerable care will be required in deal¬ 
ing with insects in this house now. In the first plaoe a 
sweet, genial atmosphere will, by keeping the plants in 
robust health, aot as a deterrent, and the moment a plant 
infested with insects is observed move It out to another 
house to fumigate it or, if of not much value, it will oe 
cheaper to throw it away. The sponge and soap and water 1 
will ao a good deal in keeping down insects now. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

Aralia Sieboldl and its variegated variety are striking i 
plants for this house now. They are both hardy in the 
open air in sheltered positions. Farfugium grande is a 

W i th J"* 6 ’ 8 F° tt6 ? ,olia * e - DOt unlike a monster 
Coltsfoot. It was introduced some years ago from China 
£. Jap “’ } > Mr. Fortune. It is hardy in 

the open air In sheltered places, and forms a striking plant 
in the unheated house. Edwardsia grandiflora is a pretty 
New Zealand shrub suitable for crainlng on the back wall 
hnn.« 0W J»! *«»"[*»>“«* years ago on the back wall of a 
<»ld house. It has yellow flowers, which are freely produoed 
4P*! 1 ' u ,ornu a useful wall shrub in mild dis¬ 
trict* in the open air. Edwardsia miorophylla is another 
handsome spemes of similar habit, withsmaller foliage. 

L *L u ™ 0 tlnus will help muoh in making the 
house cheerful. These should be grown in pots, as they 
will flower better if turned out all soring and summer to 
“jf-® and ripen their growth. There* will not be muoh diffi- 
oulty in keeping the cool-house cheerful and interesting 
Strong plants of Daphne Mezereum should be gAwn fn 
T *\ er ® also a whito-flowered 
variety whioh is worth attention. Berberis Darwin 1 and 
!?n Deft Ii re ^iarion, stenophylla, when established In pots, and 
durl 2S, 8u 2 im ® r - “ay often be Introduced 
. no !£ Thta Berberia often flowers in autumn 
a™* r Int ? r ln . the °P®“ air, and by a little Judicious prun¬ 
ing very handsome plants may be had in 7-inch or 8-lnoh 
ESJ™ *“»» P?t work there are the charming hybrid 
£■"285* fre « 1 yi°a d «l with berries. Sklmmia japbnioa 
^auoth r neat berry-bearing plant very useful in the 
The hardy Cyclamens and 
outSde* 68 ^ h* hri^hter under the shelter of glass fch»n 

Stove. 

.h?^ 0111611 " *5® not “uoh grown now. In the past 
the BUlbergias and other allied genera formed a oon- 
•Piouou. feature, being for the most pan ornamentafwhen 
not in flower. But several of the BUlbergias may be bad 
“SP ,re . not to ffrow they 

d2i?^ ? *L t6r wh ® re “ ore variety k 

Mwelf' T? *** now #re Blllbergia 

Morwi, B. thyrsoidea, and Vriesia specioea; the last 
named has prettily-striped foliage, and a bright-scarlet 
flower-spike. Manettia bioolor, a pretty, smalLneat- 
J°l*P abe i* i# uicelv in bloom now. It has small, 
ye /'° W blowom *- Where sufficient 
heat, accompanied by the neoessary moisture, can be 
jrfven. Gardenias will flower freely from this onwards. 
hi^iimS ld "Sr nul i!if 0 he a y uy laden with buds and 
n Euoharis, and Polnsettias will 

- Uberal treatment in the way of stimulants 
• howl ?» UP- The flowers of the old 
Si pb0rb i* 'P i 1 ® nde u> freely produoed now, and are 
hole puuquets. Ferns required for 
^not Ust? 1 gr ° WQ ln *" ghi P 3altlon . oVthe fronds 
Fore In g Flowers. 

de PP rtm6nt wUI *>® In active work now to bring 
forward aaatenals to take the plaoe of the Ohryaanthe 


r i£r& 

IMer thm Ukm miioattd mUk aquatlvaoai 


mums when they are thinned down. All kinds of suitable 
shrubs whioh have been forced gently in the previous 
year will come on rapidly in heat now. One of the first 
things to flower will be the very pretty Bladder-nut 
(Staphylea oolohioa). Strong plants established in good- 
sized pots make handsome specimens for the conservatory 
by-and-bye. Early-flowering Azaleas, such as Fielderi 
and Dsutsohe Peris, are now in blossom. It seems a pity 
to out specimen plants, but the white flowers are so 
eagerly sought after for sprays, bouquets, and other floral 
work that, in spite of all one's reluotanoe, the plants have 
to be out. Dutch bulbs are now coming in, and Lilies of 
the Valley plunged in bottom-heat will soon throw up 
their spikes. Wnere the flowers are required for cutting 
purposes only the crowns should be planted thlokly in a 
warm bed oovered with glass, the orowns to be covered 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre or Moss at first. It should be under¬ 
stood that only the beet quality of Berlin orowns will pro¬ 
duce satisfactory results thus early ln the season. Tea 
Roses of suitable kinds which have well-ripened wood, 
and have been pruned to a dormant bud,may be introduced 
into gentle heat. They may be started in a vinery at work, 
and after some progress has been made moved to a warm 
house; but Roses will foroe very well in the same tern 
perature as Vines are grown in. 

Window Gardening. 
Chrysanthemums, even If not very dwarf, may be 
usefully employed to brighten up porches, halls, and stair¬ 
cases, and I often see them in front of villa residences placed 
outside the door with considerable effect. By moving to 
a sheltered position on frosty nights, bright bits of oolour 
will be available for some time yet, and the plants may then 
be set out against a wall to flower next year. Tuberous 
Begonias are now for the most part ripening their growth 
Less water should be given until the stems deoay. After¬ 
wards enough water will be required to keep the bulbs 
from shrivelling, whioh in a low temperature will be 
almost nil. The tubers, if packed away in a box of sand 
may be piaoed in the oellar, or a dry room where frost will 
not enter. The Christmas Rose is a very Interesting plant 
for room or window culture. It is best in the open air in 
summer, but should be brought in as soon as the flower- 
buds 9how. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Those who are planting new gardens might with advan- 
tage to the future, at any rate, select some of the better 
kinds of ornamental deoiduous trees. The Elm in anv 
form is a terrible robber, and the Lime, though well 
enough for oertain positions where quick growth is 
required, is, I think, made too muoh of, and planted where 
trees of a better obaraoter would be a greater ornament. 
Among the trees whioh might be more frequently planted 
round the boundaries of villa gardens are Acacia Bee- 
sonlana. Rose Acacias, and A. Inermie; Mountain Ash 
both the red and yellow-berried varieties; Purple and 
Copper Beeohe8, s llve r -barked and Purple Birches, Scarlet 
and Double-white Horse Chestnuts, Double-blossomed 
Cherry, Judas-tree. Scotch and Purple-flowered Labur¬ 
nums give variety. The Sootoh has longer raoemes of 
blossoms than the English variety. Then there are several 
new varieties of Laburnum which might with advantage 
be planted where there is room for more than one suoh 
tree, such as giganteum, grandiflorum, and the new golden 
form. Magnolias acuminata and tripe tala make good- 
sized tre«i, The new Golden Poplar (P. aurea) gives 
variety. Paul s Double Scarlet and other bright-coloured 
Thorns might be planted more freely. Toe Tullp-tree 
again, where there is room for a tree that will grow from 
70 f..t «o80 I«» high, nuke. . very h.ndlo'S obj«? 
Among weeping-trees the Weeping Mabaleb Cherry isa 
vejy handsome one. All newly-planted trees should be 
staked as soon as planted to keep them in position. The 
ground works well now, and herbaoeous borders and beds 
may be rearranged, old things of inferior varieties cast 
away, and better ones introduced. In the beginning 
a most every planter takes in plants whioh he intend, to 
discard when a stock of bettor things has been Increased 
Coreopsis lanoeolata is a beautiful plant for outting. Old 
plan taw ill pull to pieces now, and if planted in a well-drained 
site will soon get established. The double-white Lychnis 
te another plant which does not inorease rapidly that will 
divide better now, just as the new growth te starting 
away, than at any other season of the year. ** 
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Fruit Garden. 

Fruit-tree planting, espeoiallv the planting of Apples 
has not, up to the time of writing, made muoh progress • 
in foot, I have not yet moved a tree. I am waiting f!r 
the leaves to fall. The season in this district hw been 
exceptionally wet, and has retarded all garden wort? 
exoept draining and road or walk making. Now that thm 

waHtreea *mav * MtUe P ™ nin ^ and training^ 

wall-trees may be pushed on as fast as possible The 

8 ^*f OD u l6d _i to “uoh of the training of 
wall and other trees being hurried over at the last moment 
and only suoh work as could not be left In some instances 
received proper attention; therefore, in many ohES 
arrears have to be fetched up. The pruning is a muoh less 
weighty business than the tying or training. Taking all 
things into consideration I am in favour of wiring ail walls 
or fences where fruit-trees are grown. It saves t imeand 
materials in training, and te, therefore, more economical 
gr6at gardens of the oountrv are oon- 
oerned, this te a severely eoonomical age. Where trees 

*i°° muoh orowded ,fc oft *° Pay* to rearrange 
them—to take one away and open out others. One of the 
lesson* of the past season te thJfaot that a Urge? sSppto 
of moisture than te commonly available may with advan^ 
h® Riven to wall fruit-trees. Probably the lesson will 

S?U kJeiuu minH Wt T * 6neral 1 £’ though no d<Sbt^ome 
win keep it in mind. I remember some years ago during 
J ™y »umm®r, seeing a fanner oSS^C SSi 
flooding the Apple-trees in bis orchard. “ It will pay ” 
he remarked; and I have no doubt it did, and wUI in every 
dry summer—if one has the water and means of applying 
w £ t€r b®» v ily-Uden fru?£tVee? 
thao h ,a? ®ver been done hitherto. 
Of. n* B int0 Portion now. If the Vines are 

well ripened the house may be dosed for forcing. 

Vegetable garden. 

be intended to keep it ln the ground till required for use! 


Cauliflowers and Broccoli for winter use must be protected 
if they are to be of any use during severe weather. The 
earliest, those whioh are showing small hearts springing 
up among the leaves, will be safer, should severe weather 
set in, if planted in a deep pit oovered with old Ugbts. to 
be supplemented with mats and dry litter when required. 
Other CauUfiowevs and Veitoh’e Autumn Broocoli should 
be lifted on the approach of frost and Uid in a deep trench 
where it will be an easy matter to keep the frost from 
them. Plant Frenoh Beans in 6-inoh pots, five Beans in 
eaoh pot, and bring on in the Pine-stove or Cucumber- 
house, or wherever a night temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. is maintained. Green Mint and Tarragon wiU 
soon be in demand, and a supply should be coming on in 
heat. The Mushroom-house will be doing exoeUent work 
now. Seakale and Rhubarb can be brought on in any 
reasonable quantity if the house te large enough. In 
many gardens the Mushroom-house is much too small 
Beet and Carrots Bhould now be secured for the winter. 
The mam thing is to keep the roots as fresh as possible. 
In a dry soli there are some advantages attending the 
plan of burying the roots in the ground without removing 
the tops. A trenoh 1s formed and the roots piaoed in close 
together, with the tops just above the ground; more 
earth is then drawn over just before frost sets in. Beetroots 
keep better this way than when the tops are removed and 
the roots packed in sand in a shed; but the roots must bs 
dry. In wet, oold districts the roots would quiakly decay. 

E. Hobday. 

Work In the Town Garden. 

Indoors, Chrysanthemums are still the ohief attraction, 
and are now in all their glory. I think, however, we are 
getting almost too muoh of them. It te Chrysanthemums, 
Chrysanthemums everywhere, and for my own part I am 
getting quite siok of the style of plant with two or three 
huge flowera on the top of a " mop-etiok” 6 feet or 8 feel 
hign. A few naturally-grown, many-branohed bushes or 
pyramids, that have had their buds trimmed but little, if 
at all, are both far more beautiful in themselves 
create a muoh better effect when grouped with other 
things. In order to make the blooms last as long as pos¬ 
sible a moderately dry and airy atmosphere Bhould be 
maintained; a gentle warmth at times te useful to dry 
up damp and prevent mildew; but beware of too much. 
The roots must be kept moderately moist, but give no 
more liquid-manure after the flowers have beoome about 
half-expanded, at the latest, exoept, of oourse, when there 
are more buds coming on to suooeed the first. As the 
earlier flowering varieties go out of flower cut them down 
and remove them to a low pit, where they can stand near 
the glass and get plenty of air in fine weather. This will 
impart strength and substance to the cuttings, whioh will 
in oonsequenoe make much better plants than suoh as are 
drawn and weak for the want of light and air. Chinese 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and others must not be neglected 
now if they are to prove satisfactory by-and-bye. The 
best place for them now is on a high stage or shelf, where 
their tops will be within a foot or so of the glass, and great 
care must be taken not to let them go short of water. 
Both ought to be rapidly ooming into bloom now, and will 
be invaluable presently. The Epacris is a most delightful 
winter-flowering greenhouse subject that ought to be far 
more largely grown. Muoh less delicate and susceptible 
to the evil influenoes of smoke,eta, than the Cape Heath, 
it te, if soaroely so graceful, a much better plant tor tire 
amateur, and especially in towns, where Heaths are 
altogether useless—certainly after the first season. 
Another very pretty winter plant is Llnum trigynum, 
with large blossoms of a bright golden-yellow ; but this 
needs rather more warmth, and thrives admirably in an 
Intermediate or oool stove temperature—suoh, indeed, as 
suits Bouvardias, whioh are now in their fullest beauty 
and with plenty of nourishment will oontinue to flower 
until Christmas or later. Not a day should now be lost 
in procuring and starting Hyaolnths, Narotesua, eta in 
glasses or potsln the bouse. Let the water almost, but 
not quite, touoh the bulbs, put a bit of charcoal in eaoh 
glass, and place in a oool and dark cupboard until well 
rooted ana starting. B. C. R. 

THE OOMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from November 
21 st to November 2Sth. 

Took advantage of every opportunity to oontinue the 
pruning and training of fruit-trees. Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, and Plums will be washed with a mixture ef soft- 
soap end paraffin, with as muoh soot and lime as can be 
got through a coarse syringe. All fruit-trees will benefit 
from an application of this dressing, wired a wooden fence 
running alongone side of a slip of ground outside the garden 
for the purpose of training fruit-trees thereon. No. 16 
gauge win was used, and was tightened up with screws at 
eaoh end, and kept firmly ln position by galvanised staples, 
driven into the posts at intervals of 9 feet. This te a very 
eoonomioal way of wiring fences. The materials an cheap, 
and any handy man oan do the work as well as a mechanic. 
Rearranged beds of herbaoeous plants. Perennial Cen- 
teuroas, Potentillas, Ranunculus aorte-plena, Coreopsis 
lanoeolata, and other things too numerous to mention, 
have been divided and planted In fresh soil whilst the old 
beds have been manured and turned up to the weather, 
and will be replanted later on. Some things will not be 
lifted. Anemones (Japanese), for instance, do not require 
frequent removal. Alstrmmenas rather resent disturbance 
and should, when planted, be set in deeply, and there left 
for years. Planted several beds of Lilies—Tiger, land- 
folium, and others. The Old White Lily has oommenoed 
to make growth long ago, and should not be moved now. 
They are, of oourse, planted later than this, but it te not 
good praottoe. LUium longiflorum is now also in the 
midst of growth; but L. tigrinum, Martagon, orooeum, 
and most of the other Lilies are only just beginning to 
move, and may be planted. A little light, rich oompost, 
made with charred refuse, old leaf-mould, and ooane 
sand 1s put In with the bulbs, and strong labels are piaoed 
to the plants, so that one may see at onoe where each 
kind is planted. Moved various flowering shrubs into 
foroing-house to get the blossoms forward. Sowed seeds of 
Lobelia spedosa. I always sow seeds of this in autumn. lam, 
in fact, two or three weeks later than usual in sowing this 
Sowed Cucumbers for planting after Christmas. 
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Things move slowly now, *ud time most he allowed, 
rlaoert a few pole of LUy of the Valley, 8pirwas, Ac., in 
ihe Mushroom house to get the growth started. Pilled a 
bed with roots of early Rhubarb, another with Seakale, 
and some Chicory, all of whioh foroe better in the Mush¬ 
room-house than anywhere else. Moved forcing Pinks 
and Carnations in pots from the open air to a oold house 
to avoid getting the pots broken in the event of a frost 
settiog in unexpectedly. I am this year burning Welsh 
■ oals, mixed with ooke, for boiler fires, and 1 think it Is 
more economical than all ooke. With a loftier chimney 
probably all Welsh coals will be cheaper still. Economical 
stoking is a very important matter now, and especially Is 
it necessary to keep boiler flues cleared out with the flue- 
brush and hoe at least once a week. Packed away roots 
of Dahlias, Salvia patens, Tuberous Begonias, and Cannes. 
Ths two last named are placed cloce together on the 
borders of the orchard-house, with a little fine soil strewed 
among them. Put in cuttings of Chrysanthemums, 
<teleciing those kinds first which are slow in turning, and 
that require time 


WHITE TRUMPET LILY (LILiUM LONGI- 
FLORUM) AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Ix tho case of no other Lily has there been so 
great a desire evinced to bestow varietal names 
on individuals that vary in the least degree from 
what is usually regarded as the type or from 
each other. This difference is in many cases 
owing to the conditions under which they have 
been grown. Thus we have had such names as 
L. longiflorum Wilsoni, eximeum, densatum, 
grandiflorum, Harrisi, floribundum, Takesima, 
Mme. Von Siebold, albo-marginatum, and 
roseo-marginatum, which, with the typical kind, 
make up eleven supposed forms of the long- 
dowered Lily, all of which have white blossoms, 
the names having been given 
owing to some slight differ 
ence in the leaves, length or 
shape of the flower, or their 
time of expanding. I am 
sure it would bo impossible 
to pick out many of them 
after they had all been grown 
together for a season or twc. 

Among the vast numbers cf 
L. longiflorum imported into 
this country from Japan 
during the winter months 
there are many slight indi¬ 
vidual differences to be 
found, some of the varieties 
coming very close to, if not 
identical with, the Ameri¬ 
can L. Harrisi, which for 
early flowering is unsur 
passed in the longiflorum 
section. The fact that this 
blooms so early is no doubt 
owing to the plants going 
to rest while ours here are in 
full growth, the first con¬ 
signments in the season from 
Bermuda reaching here 
whilst ours are still quite green in the borders. 
As these tube-flowered Lilies are greatly 
valued when in bloom under glass the Ber¬ 
muda-grown bulbs should be procured as 
early as possible, and then be potted at 
once. 

When potted thus early they may be 
stood out-of-doors, giving just enough water 
to encourage the formation of roots ; 
but before the heavy autumnal rains 
set in they should be removed to a cold 
frame, from whence occasional batches of them 
may be taken into a gentle heat. In all cases 
avoid hard forcing, give the plants as much 
light as possible, and as the pots get full of 
roots a little liquid manure will increase the 
size of the blooms. In all stages of growth 
aphides must be carefully looked after, as they 
soon permanently injure the blooms. The re¬ 
marks made above about early potting apply to 
all Lilies grown in pots, and early planting is 
also necessary when grown in the open ground. 
When the 

Longiflorum Lilies are planted in the open 
air, being early in growth they should be 
protected by the leaves of evergreens near or 
in some other way, or they are liable to be 
checked by spring frosts. A well-drained, 
light, loamy soil, well-enriched with leaf-mould, 
suits these Lilies admirably. The hardier varie¬ 
ties of L. longiflorum are admirable plants for 
artistic gardening, their fine forms being very 
effective when tastefully grouped on the fringe 
of beds of choice bashes, touching and seeming 
to spring out of the Grass. They are also good 
in beds specially devoted to them alone, or in 
combination with other plants. G. 


PERNS. 

CHOICE FERNS. 

Drynarlas. 

Ix reply to “ Ellen Hathaway," I am glad to 
find you are intending to grow these Ferns more 
largely than you have done, and to do this more 
effectually you are putting up a large stove- 
house, which you intend to devote to their 
growth. I should like to see Fern-lovers as 
enthusiastic as they were about thirty years ago, 
and we should then have no lack of splendid 
specimens. But to return to “ E. H." and her 
wants. She says she wishes 11 to ornament 
some brick pillars which exist against the back 
wall," and for this purpose I certainly should 
say try the plants named above, for which pur- 

K e they are admirably adapted. The large 
ds can be planted at the base, and the 
smaller-growing ones on the pillar about half¬ 
way up ; for these plants I should advise you to 
obtain pots with a flat back, the small plants to 
be put into medium-sized ones and hung up, 
and those intended to be grown at the base 
should be planted in large pots, whioh, being 
well and properly drained, will last the plants 
for several years without disturbing them. They 
will make prominent objects in the fernery, 
planted in a mixture of turfy - loam and 
fibrous peat, their stout, creeping rhizomes 
being pegged down on to the soil until they 
have got root-bold, when nothing more will be 


necessary. Give a plentiful supply of water, by 
which 1 mean ample to maintain them m good 
condition. They are natives of the East Indies 
and Australia. Those from the latter country 
like stove-heat as well as the East India ones. 
They, many of them, have distinct sterile 
fronds, whioh somewhat resemble Oak-leaves. 
These die every season, but are not deciduous, 
but remain on the plant for several years. The 
following kinds are all available, and will suit 
your purpose admirably :— 

D. coroxans, a noble plant from the Malay 
peninsula. It is also found in Nepaul and 
Khasya, growing up to 3,000 feet elevation. It 
has a stout rhizome, which is clothed with chaffy 
scales. It grows in a circular manner, and from 
it appear the fronds. These attain to 2 feet or 
3 feet in height, and when the plant is very 
strong they may reach to 4 feet or more. They 
are somewhat thin in texture but coriaoeous, 
cordate at the base, the upper portion deeply 
pinnatifid, and light-green in oolour. D. diversi- 
folia.—This plant should be hong up in one 
of the smaller baskets or pots, the fertile fronds 
being 3 feet or 4 feet in length, the tori round 
making little umbones on the upper side. The 
sterile fronds are some 3 inches high, oordate 
at the base, lobed round the upper edge, 
whilst the colour of both is light-green. 
This plant is also known by the name of D. llilli, 
D. requilenta, and D. pinnata. It is found 
in the East Indie* ana in Queensland. D. 
Heraclea, better known by the name of D. 
morbilosa, is a very strong-growing plant 
growing in circles, the fronds are cordate at the 
base, stiff and pinnatfied upwards, when strong 
attaining a height of about 5 feet by 2 feet in 
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width, light-green in colour, and coriaceous in 
texture. It is a magnificent Fern, which is said 
to grow wild in Java and in some of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. D. musaffolia.—This is another 
plant which should be hung np on a pillar in 
one of the smaller pots. It is exceedingly 
pretty. Although having simple fronds these 
are each a foot or 18 inches long and 3 inches 
across, the oolour pale-green, with darker veins. 
Native of the Malay Islands. D. quercifolia.— 
This is a plant which grows mostly on trees on 
the Indian plains, and ascends to no altitude on 
the mountains. The rhizome is stout and creep 
ing, covered with large reddish-brown, chaffy 
scales, and having fronds coriaceous in texture, 
the sterile and fertile being quite distinct—the 
former being from 3 inches to 6 inches in length 
and like an Oak-leaf, the latter from 1 foot to 
2 feet or more long, pinnatifid, very leathery in 
texture, and deep-green. This should occupy 
the upper portion of the pillar, as recommended 
for the last-named species, and it makes a nice 
basket Fern in an ordinary way. It occur* 
throughout the Indian region. It i* also said to 
occnr in the Mauritius and in Queensland. 

J. J. 


A HARDY GOLDEN FERN. 

Gymxooramma trianoularib. 

Some of my readers, no doubt, are busy now 
planting up their hardy ferneries, this being a 
good season to set about the work, and all that is 
needful should be done and the Ferns be in their 
places before Christmas in this year, because 
then the plants will have time to become estab 
fished, I hope, before any severe weather sets 
in. Therefore, my advioe to all is to get your 
rockworks completed and your Ferns in and 
established as soon as you can. One correapon 
dent who happens to ask me many questions in the 
course of the year, now asks if there is a Golden 
Fern that will thrive in the open air ? Well, there 
is one, and one, too, that is credited with having 
some silvery varieties as well, so that in 
Gymnogramma triangularis you have a fit sub¬ 
ject for decorating your fernery in right regal 
form. This species was introduced here, I be 
lieve, in the first place by Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York, now somewhere about twenty-one 
years ago, and I had it in the open air for several 
seasons, and I left it in the fernery when I re¬ 
moved, so that I know it will withstand the 
vicissitudes of our winters, if properly sheltered. 
I used always to protect my plant of it with a 
handful of dry Bracken, and this, I think, is a 
very good assistant to keep out the frost; but 
it must be taken off early enough in the spring, 
so as not to become a forcer by causing growtn 
before it is wanted. And once the young fronds 
begin to unfold no more Bracken must be used 
about the young plants, or the fronds will be¬ 
come perfectly lacerated, and by no means 
beautiful. It is a tufted plant, producing 
fronds a foot or more long, bearing deltoia 
fronds about 4 inches or 6 inches in length, the 
lower pinna; the largest, and deeply pinnatifid. 
They are leathery in texture and deep-green on 
the upper side, covered with a dense golden 
farina, below this is sometimes a rich-orange 
oolour, and sometimes, we are told, it is white. 
The best plan is to plant this Fern in a pocket 
situated some distance above the ground level, 
and near the line of sight, the spot to be well 
drained and the soil to be a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and peat made sandy. In the winter 
a covering of Bracken should be pegged down 
over the roots, and all will be well; and if taken 
off before tho time comes round for it to grow 
again the plant will make perfect fronds, and 
become a thing of beauty and a joy for the 
entire summer. J. J. 


2437.— Dea troy ing ants in a field — 
The usual treatment of ant-hills in meadow or 
park land is to dig them up and expose them 
to the weather at this season. The ants’ nests 
are, when convenient, collected and carted to 
a heap and mixed with fresh lime, and in due 
time the oompost carted back again as a top¬ 
dressing. The circular spots where the ant-hills 
have been dug out are oovered with new turf 
during the next season from the Grass growing 
over, and several years pass without tne ant* 
giving trouble again. Ant* dislike disturbance, 
and where there only a few hills stirring up 
the soil and watering with a mixture of 
paraffin-oil and water will generally suffice to 
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make a clearance ; but where the hills are very 
numerous digging them out is the best remedy, 
and the one commonly adopted by farmers, 
experience having taught them that this is the 
best way of dealing with them.—E. H. 

- When I had charge of meadow land I 

used to send a man with a spade, and after 
cutting the ant-hill into four quarters, the sods 
were turned out Grass-side downwards on to 
the surrounding space. This leaves the nest of 
the ants quite exposed, and effectually disperses 
them from that particular spot, but I do not say 
that it gets rid of them altogether, as they 
invariably appear again in another place the 
following summer. The present is a good time 
to open the hills. After they have been exposed 
a few weeks the sods can be put back in their 
places again.—J. C. C. 

- The best means of destroying ants in a 

Grass-field is a plan tried by a friend of mine 
with great success. One of his Grass-fields was 
covered with ant-hills, so that the greatest diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in cutting the Grass. He 
employed a man to cut open the nests with a 
spade, and then poured in a mixture of pearl- 
ash and liquid-manure, about the thickness of 
cream. This completely killed the ants and 
was not an expensive remedy.—G. S. S. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS FOR CUT FLOWERS. 

I am asked by “ An Innocent ” for the names of 
three do/.en kinds cf Orchids to grow for cut 
flower purposes ? He does not want any with 
large flowers, such as we sometimes see in the 
windows of the trade shops in London, but he 
requires such kinds as can always be cut for pur¬ 
poses of personal adornment, and to mix with a 
few other things for the table. “ An Innocent 
has a stove-house or two and some other houses 
in which he proposes to grow them with the 
stove plants of ornamental foliage and Ferns, 
but he cannot adopt the plan of growing them 
separately because this will stamp him as an 
Orchid grower, and he does not wish to become 
a mark for the travellers of the large firms calling 
to offer him their novelties, but he wishes to just 
creep along quietly and comfortably as he is now 
doing. The gardener employed has had no 
previous acquaintance with Orchids. Now 
this is a somewhat large question to answer, 
and from one who appears to have the 
appliances for growing the plants well, and 
the means of getting them. The enquirer 
must recollect that in growing Orchids with 
other plants there is then rather more difficulty 
in keeping them clean and free from insects, and 
in sponging them and keeping the foliage bright 
and clean, in order that the plants may always 
have an attractive appearance. The hottest 
stove should not fall below a temperature of 
GO degs. at night in winter, and this we shall 
call No. 1. The second stove we shall call No. 2, 
and this should fall to 50 degs. in the cool 
months. For the Orchids from cool regions you 
should have a Fern-house facing the north, and 
it may fall to 45 degs. during the night in 
winter ; but remember this is not a greenhouse. 
There is a great mistake in calling such Orchids 
greenhouse kinds that one is apt to be led astray 
through the erroneous name given them, for it 
is impossible to keep a Cape Heath and an 
Odontoglosssum from Peru or New Grenada in 
perfect order side by side, or to keep Pelargo¬ 
niums and Odontoglossums in perfect health to¬ 
gether. Those who contend that this can be 
done I feel sure are simply arguing for the want 
of knowing better, and they must be satisfied 
with poor results from one or other of the sub¬ 
jects grown, so do not attempt it. I have my¬ 
self some Palms and a few fine-leaved greenhouse 
plants, such as a Yucca, an Araucaria, several 
Phormiums, some Ferns, and a few Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in flower in a house together, and I have 
commenced to grow some Masdevallias ; but 
this is not in a greenhouse. It is as cool as one ; 
but then I have to try and keep the atmosphere 
to suit the requirements of the varied contents ; 
in fact, it is a conservatory—that is, a place 
where anything is kept for preservation. This 
may be accomplished; but the plants are not 
all grown together. In No. 1 house I should 
advise you to grow Abides odoratum majus, 
Dendrobium heterocarpum, D. Dearei, D. Find- 
leyanum, D. nobile, and D. Wardianum (see 
illustration), Yanda corulescens, V. suavis, and 
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V. tricolor; and in the structure No. 2, Bur- 
lingtonia fragrans, Cattleya bicolor, C. Loddi- 
gesi, Calogyne cristata, C. cristata alba, 
and C. barbata, Lafiia anceps Percivali- 
ana, L. anceps Williamsiana, Maxiliaria 
lutea alba, Miltonia Candida grandiflora, 
Vanda Kimballiana, and in the cool-house 
Dendrobium Jamesianum, Lycaste Skinneri, 
Maxiliaria grandiflora, Masdevallia Davisi, M. 
Harryana, M. Shuttleworthi, and M. tovarensis, 
Odontoglossum cirrhosum, 0. crispum, O. Pesca- 
torei, and O. Rossi majus, Oncidium ornithor- 
rhynchum, O. tigrinum and 0. varicosum, 
Sophronitis grandiflora, and Trichopilia suavis. 
With the above three dozen kinds I think you 
can have no fault to find. Of course, I know 
full well if you succeed with these you will soon 
ask for some more names, or you will become 
posted up in them from some other source. I 
have strictly complied with your request, and 
kept out the large flowering kinds. There are, 
however, many grand Orchids left out of the list 
here g ven for it is not possible to give all the 

f ood ones in such a restricted number of 
inds. Do not keep your gardener short of help 
to maintain the plants in good order, and do 
not purchase little bits as cheaply as you can, 
and, above all, do not start with newly-imported 
plants, because either of these plans will only 
serve to disgust you with the cultivation of these 
Orchids, but start with fair-sized plants that 



Flowers of Dendrobium Wardianum. 


have been established some time and these will 
then soon commence to flower, or some may be 
already in flower when purchased, and they will 
continue to give you some blossoms nearly all the 
year round. You should invest in a pair of 
plants of each kind, and you would then have a 
fair show. This is, however, quite a matter of 
fancy- Matt. Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM CHEIROPHORUM. 

This Orchid is one of Warscewicz’s discoveries, 
who found it on the volcano of Chiriqui in 
New Grenada at some 8,000 feet elevation. 
Li its native country this Orchid blooms 
in the month of December, and with the 
atmosphere only a few degrees above the 
freezing point; and it also flowers with us under 
cultivation about the same time. But an en- 

a uirer, “ Miss Dunbar,” says the spikes of 
owers of her plant do not appear to move in a 
cool temperature. What shall she do to ensure 
them coming on '! Well, now, this question 
comeB just in the nick of time, for I saw 
in a celebrated collection some few days ago a 
whole host of these plants which had been 
brought into the Cattleya-house to bloom ; it 
seemed os if this had had the effect of bringing 
thespikes up more boldly, and the flowers looked 
as if they would open finely. And I would ad¬ 
vise “Miss Dunbar” to do the same with her 
plant or plants—that is, move them into war¬ 
mer quarters. The flowers are not conspicuous 
from their size, but no collection can afford to be 


without this Orchid, for its brightness of colour and 
its free-blooming qualities at this the very dullest 
time of the year, and also for its delightful odour. 
When the bloom has passed over shift the plants 
back to the cool-house, or you will regret it this 
time next year, for this Oncidium will not grow 
in heat, but it likes a cool and very moist atmos¬ 
phere. I remember seeing this plant growing 
very finely in Mr. Philbrick’s collection when he 
was located in the Regent’s Park district of 
London some years ago. Matt. Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

KEEPING THE BLOOMS. 

To the inexperienced the question of how best 
to keep the blooms of Chrysanthemums is one 
full of difficulties. One reason of the trouble 
often found in this respect is the ambition now- 
a-days of growers to obtain the largest blooms ; 
consequently, early crown-buds are selected for 
their development, and, as generally happens in 
such an irregular season as the present, when 
the temperature fluctuates so much, the blooms 
from these buds expand too early, and are con¬ 
sequently of little use. However, it is now too 
late to alter that state of things. Plants that 
have been highly fed are the worst to deal with 
in this respect, especially if wet or foggy weather 
sets in; the florets are gorged, so to speak, 
and made soft by their great bulk, and are 
liable to early decay if the plants are not all 
right at the roots. Given abundance of 
air and some artificial warmth occasionally in 
dull and damp weather, however,no harm should 
befall the flowers. Blooms that are teen to be 
coming on too fast should be heavily shaded. 
Such plants should have plenty of space, so that 
the air will blow about the blooms quite freely 
Directly they are fully developed t hey should 
be moved into a partly darkened cool structure, 
having, if possible, a northern aspect, and where 
air can be admitted freely. Some persons do 
qoc move the plants until the lower florets show 
iigns of decay, which in the case of white and 
yellow varieties is a tinge of pink on the basal 
florets. The tendency to decay is a want of 
stiffness in the lower florets, which is easily 
known by feeling them ; this flabbiness and a 
loss of colour are the best tests of the freshness 
of coloured Chrysanthemums. It is useless to 
allow the plants to remain in the house exposed 
to the sun until these evils are apparent, then 
to move them with the hope of cheoking the 
decay which has already set in. If they are not 
removed to the keeping quarters before that 
stage I have indicated, there is small chance of 
such blooms lasting the prescribed period. 
Sometimes large blooms of all sections will 
exhibit signs of 

Premature decay of the lower florets before 
the upper part of the blooms has opened to its 
fullest extent. This is not as it should be, and 
the cause should be sought for in two ways— 
either the buds had commenced to unfold their 
florets before the plants were housed, or, 
what is more likely to be the true cause of early 
decay is the roots of the plant are not in a 
healthy state. In either case nothing but clear 
water should be given to the plants, as undue 
excitement is not required. When the plants 
bearing fully-developed blooms are removed to 
their keeping quarters, the soil in the pots 
should be kept nearly dry, giving only as much 
water as will prevent the leaves flagging. Upon 
the slightest symptoms of decay taking place in 
the florets they should be removed instantly, as, 
like a rotten berry in a bunch of Grapes, or a bad 
Apple amongst many, they hasten the decay of 
others by contamination. Any surplus water 
standing on the floor should be removed, as it 
will only tend to raise atmospheric moisture. 
Where it is not convenient to remove the 
plants to a structure as indicated, the best must 
be made of heavily shading them from both 
sun and strong light, and by cutting them 
some time previous to their being required. 
Some persons cut them too soon, while others do 
not cut them soon enough, allowing them to re¬ 
main on theplants several days after all the florets 
have been fully developed, and often enough 
after it can be seen that the blooms are losing 
their freshness. I have kept them fresh for 
eight days in a partly-darkened cool room, but 
half the time is more to be depended upon for 
keeping them fresh in a cut state. White 
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varieties of both Japanese and incurved keep 
the best, especially the former. If 
Cut too early sometimes they do not decay, 
but the florets lose their natural solidity, thus 
causing the blooms to be of smaller dimensions 
than they would be if tbe florets stood out fresh ; 
besides, they lose that bright colouring which 
is considered to be of the highest importance. 
When the blooms are thoroughly developed, 
then is the right moment to cut them, which is 
best done with a long stem, say 15 inches, so 
that a small portion can be cut off each day ; 
long steins, too, are necessary when placing tne 
blooms in the cups preparatory to taking them 
to a show. Place the stem in a bottle previously 
filled with water, to which is added a little 
salt, say three-quarters of a teaspoonful to three 
half-pints of soft water. Sulphate of ammonia is 
good for maintaining the freshness of the blooms 
in water ; a pinch of it in a wine bottle of soft 
water is enough to use. The bottles containing 
the blooms should be placed in a partly-darkened 
room which is cool and has also a dry atmos¬ 
phere. s. 


Chrysanthemums for winter 
flowering —I would choose the following ten 
varieties for producing quantities of cut-blooms : 
Mme. Dcsgrange, the earliest of all to flower ; 
then to follow Elaine, Mr. Bunn, and Sccur 
Melanie; Peter the Great, Rosea superb*. 
Maiden’s Blush, Golden Empress, Lady Mar 
garet, and Mrs. G. Bundle would come in later. 
The only variety that would do really well out¬ 
side is Mme. Deagrange This, if planted 
against a warm wall, will often produce blooms 
far into November.—J. G. VV. 

2433. — Chrysanthemums for cutting. 
— Mme. Deagrange (creamy - white), Mrs. 
Hawkins (golden-yellow), and Roi des lV*ooces 
(crimson) are the three best early varieties for 
the purpose in question. They may be grown 
either altogether in the open air, planted out, 
lifted, potted, and housed to bloom, or grown in 
pots throughout. The finest flowers are ob 
tained bv the latter method A little later 
come in \\ m. Holmes (beautiful chestnut-red), 
Phtubus (orange-yellow), and Elaine (pure 
white). All these should be flowered under 
glass. 8o;ur Melanie, which comes in about the 
same time, is pure-white and very free, but the 
flowers droop rather too much. Lady Selborne 
(white) is also free and good, but the blossoms 
do not stand well, and Mile. Lacroix is much 
better. By this time some of the earlier incurved 
kinds are opening, the best being Mrs. Rundle 
(white), Geo. Glenny (primrose), and Mrs. Dixon 
and Aurea floribunda (deep golden-yellow). 
There are no good red or crimson flowers among 
the incurves, but Venus (pink) and its white 
sport are sometimes useful. Pink Perfection is 
very pretty, and Lady Dorothy (new) supplies a 
lovely shade of pinky-bronze. Among the later 
•Japanese varieties we get a wonderful range of 
both colour and form, some of the very best being 
Avalanche (white), E. Molyneux and Caesar* 
Costa (brilliant-crimson), Sunflower (rich-gold), 
President Hyde (deep rich-yellow), Fulton 
(bright-yellow), La Nymphe (peach), Kiempferi 
(bronze), Flambeau (soft rich-crimson), Cossack 
(bright-yellow and red), and M. C. Hubert (some¬ 
what similar in oolour, but very dwarf and free). 
For late-flowering the best are Fair Maid of 
Guernsey (pure-white), Meg Merrilies (creamy- 
white), and Ceres (blush, chaining to pure- 
white), and Goldfinder (pure-ytd *w). These 
are all Jape. Princess of Teck (white), and 
Mrs. N. Davis (golden) ; these are incurved. 
Virginale (white), and Jean Rachette (yellow); 
both Anemone Pompons. Snowdrop (white) 
and its golden form are also both excellent 
small Pompons for cutting, ard several of the 
reflexed section, notably Chev. Domage (golden), 
Emperor of China (blush), the , nristme* (white, 
golden, and lilac), King of Crimsons, Elsie 
(canary-yellow), and Julie Lagrav.Te (deep- 
crimson). I am also very partial to St. Michael 
(Pompon) for cutting ; it is of such a lovely 
shade of what I call old-gold colour, with a nice 
reflexed shape, and as the leaves also beoome 
tipped or edged with reddish-brown the effect 
is admirable, while the plant is a capital 
“ doer ” and very free also.—B. C. R. 


Our reader, will kindly remember that tee ar d glad to 
rtceive for eyrweing any n tggeetive or beautiful pkoto- 
yraphs of plants or garden soenes, specially of gorier* of 
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FRUIT. 

THE LARGER APPLES. 

These form a considerable class of themselves, 
but by far the larger number of them belong to 
the cooking section. This is, in fact, as it 
should be, for nothing beyond a medium-sized 
fruit is desirable for the dessert. The larger 
Apples are most useful in their respective 
seasons either for baking whole or for the well- 
known dumplings. Apples of large size (or 
rather under) are not so much wasted in paring, 
relatively speaking, as the smaller ones ; hence 
they are in that respect rather desirable than 
otherwise. When speaking of “ larger ” Apples 
I do not allude to those of abnormal size, 
brought about by other than ordinary methods 
of cultivation. These may in their way be all 
very well, and as specimens of high-class culti¬ 
vation reflect great credit upon tne growers of 
such, but these fruits of extra size will not, 
when extra attention in labour is considered, 
proportionately recompense the cultivator. 
Those Apples which attain to a large size with¬ 
out more than ordinary attention are certainly 
more desirable, when the sorts are of a rela¬ 
tively good constitution, and at the same time 
reliable croppers. Of such is the Warner’s 



King, otherwise known under the synonyms of 
D. T. Fish and Nelson's Glory (here illustrated). 
This Apple is in good condition for use from 
October to January. When generally shown in 
October at the autumn fruit shows it is of a fresh 
green colour, but a few weeks later on the fruit 
changes to a rich-yellow shade. The tree is a 
vigorous grower and a good bearer, being suited 
to either pyramid or standard culture, and is 
less liable to disease than some kinds. Belong¬ 
ing to the same category are Golden Noble, a 
truly noble Apple, and, considering the many 
years it has been in cultivation, a kind which 
should receive far more recognition than it has 
hitherto done. Cox’s Pomona is another reliable 
kind for autumn use, and small examples of this 
when well coloured may be used for the dessert. 
Stirling Castle and Eoklinville Seedling are two 
free-bearing varieties. Stone's Apple is of hand¬ 
some appearanoe, bears early, not making too 
much wood. Waltham Abbey Seedling is another 
first-olass Apple ; this was formerly confounded 
with Golden Noble, but it is quite distinct from 
that kind. As an early sort Alexander is to be 
reoommended as a good orchard variety. Winter 
Hawthornden is larger than the old variety 
of the same name; also a good cropper. Alfriston 
is an excellent late kind. Two first-rate Apples 
of recent introduction are Bismarck and Sand¬ 
ringham, both of which should be seen more in 


a few years when better known. Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch is a very fine-looking Apple, l>ut I 
doubt if it can be classed as a good keeping 
variety. H. 


2450 —Unsatisfactory Pear-treeB.— 

It is just possible that the variety is unsuited 
for tne position. I know several trees that 
always act in the same way for the following 
reasons. In the first place, the variety (Glou 
Morceau) in the case I am referring to requires 
a wall, and in the second the trees are so deeply 
set in the soil, which is a cold clay, that they 
never will bear good fruit. “ R. A. \ ” tree is no 
doubt under the influence of one or the other 
conditions I have mentioned. Lifting the roots 
might do good; but as the trees bear well it 
seems to me that the climate is quite as much at 
fault as the soil—E. H. 

2435. —Strawberries for a market 
garden. —Something depends upon the nature 
of the soil, as all Strawberries will not do alike 
well on all kinds of soil. The general favourite 
with market growers is Sir J. Paxton, and this 
variety would not have held its position so long 
if it had not possessed very superior merit, for 
it may be found pretty well all over the country. 
Noble is making its way as an early and free- 
cropping kind, being besides what is called a 
giod doer. It is sure to be largely grown, 
simply because it comes early and bears a pay¬ 
ing crop. These two sorts might be planted 
largely, others on trial.—E. H. 

- One of the earliest and best varieties is 

Lax ton’s Noble; the fruit is very large, bears 
freely, and ripens very early. One of tbe most 
popular varieties is Sir Joseph Paxton. This is 
mid-season, of good colour, and fine quality. 
President, is excellent also, and bears very freely. 
British Queen still commands the highest price 
when well grown. Their management is simple 
enough. The soil should be well worked to the 
depth of about 18 inches and well enriched with 
good farmyard manure. There is nothing gained 
by planting the runners too closely. I plant 
them 2 feet, apart each way ; this aeems to be 
enough for most soils. The best way is to get 
good, strong, early runners in July, plant them 
out about the end of that month, and when they 
| are well managed a good crop of fruit may be 
obtained the following season, and the crop will 
1 be a full one if the runners are first layered 
singly in small pots.—J. D. E. 

- Noble is withoutdoubtthe market Strau - 

berry of the near future. It is early, vigorous, 
wonderfully productive, very large and haua- 
same, and, indeed, first-class in everything 
except the flavour, which is inferior. Still, it 
crops heavily and sells well, which is everything 
to the market grower. Sir J. Paxton is largely 
grown and on the whole an excellent kind, 
Lbough inferior as regards flavour to Keen’s 
Seedling, British Queen, President, and some 
others. I cannot understand why Keen's Seed¬ 
ling is not more grown. It is a grand old kind, 
and I would rather have it than half the new 
ones. Those who grow on a large scale cannot 
trench and manure the ground as it ought to be 
done in small gardens, so they have to depend 
chiefly on surface-dressings of manure. The 
chief points are to keep the ground clean (free 
from weeds), firm, and well manured, and all 
runners cut away, especially while the fruit is 
setting and swelling, and plenty of room—2 feet 
to 30 inches—should be allowed between the 
rows. April or May are the best months to 
plant as a rule, though it may be done in the 
autumn. A good mulch of strawy manure should 
be given each spring, preferably just before the 
blooms expand, and this may be lightly forked 
in in the autumn ; but on heavy land at least 
nothing is gained by covering the roots with 
manure, Ac., during the winter. As to the best 
kinds to grow that depends a good deal upon the 
nature of the soiL— B. C. R. 

2359 —Pears for the Midland counties.—Tbs 

following are excellent Fears: Pltmaaton Lhioheae, Souve¬ 
nir du OongrH Louis* Bonos of Jersey, aod Williams’ Bon 
CbrStlsn (on (Quince stock) They will ooet about la 3d. 
eaob aod oomiusnoe to fruit at onoe. Spread tbs roots 
wall out aod set oo the top of ground, cover with earth, 
then ooat of manure, and tis firmly to good stake*. — D. 


2451.— Uses of sawdust.— Ye*, it will answer tb > 
purpose named Just ae well m the Coooa-nut-flbre. It Is 
true that cuttings of most things strike frtely lo warm, 
moist sawdust on a hot-bed, but it ta useless for pottlne, 
and taken altogether it is nasty, useless stuff that will 
grow nothing but endless crops of fungi.—B. C. K. 
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HOUBB ft WINDOW GARDBNINQ. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES AS WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

Those who hare not a greenhouse, and yet wish 
to enjoy some bright blossoms in winter, cannot 
do better than to turn their attention to the charm* 
ing family of ChinesePrimroses (Primulasinensis), 
being at the present time one of the most beauti¬ 
ful and useful. Every shade of pink, up to the 
clear crimson, white, blue, and mauve Primulas 
can now be bought just coming into bloom, and 
they have the advantage over other plants in 
that they do well in the dry atmosphere of a 
sitting-room, for their great enemy is damp, 
which is apt to attack them in a cold green¬ 
house causing them to rot off just above the 
surface of the soil, so that an apparently 
healthy plant will sometimes topple over 
suddenly, destroyed by this insidious foe. 
In watering Primulas care should be taken 
not to spill any moisture on the crown of the 
plant, and if such an accident should occur it 
is a good plan to place the Primula on the 
mantelpiece for half an hour so as to get it tho¬ 
roughly dry. If bought in a very small pot 
the plant may have a shift to one a size larger, 
giving it good soil in which sand and a little 
soot (which can easily be obtained from a 
chimney) has been mixed, and draining the pot 
thoroughly with several well-placed bits of 
crock, the lower one with the concave surface 
downwards, and covering these with a bit of 
Moss sprinkled with soot. Leaf-mould and 
turfy-loam, with a Very little old stuff from a 
hot-bed, will suit Primulas well, the compoBt 
being made sharp with silver sand, and a 
very little soot added to it is beneficial. It 
is not desirable to give these plants too large 
pots ; in fact, for window-gardening especially 
it is best to keep the plants in the smallest pots 
possible, supporting them, when in full growth, 
with weekly doses of this soot-watcr (taken from 
a pan of rain-water, in which a coarse canvas 
bag containing a little soot is immersed) and 
top-dressings of light, rich soil. At this time of 
year damp is a worse enemy than frost to plant 
life, and the cultivator should be careful to re¬ 
move every scrap of failing leaves, old stalks, 
Ac., from his plants, as mould is always ready 
to settle on such scraps, which would quickly 
destroy the surrounding plants. Plenty of air 
on mild days, a thorough watering when needed 
(but not before), and a sunny situation near the 

S lass will soon bring the Primulas into full 
ower, when the lovely blooms and sweet, 
fresh Primrose scent are most refreshing. 
Primulas may be kept for a second sea¬ 
son, if this is desired, by placing them in 
the open air all the summer and picking off all 
blooms. If repotted in September they will 
make large plants, but are not so tidy-looking 
as the seedlings, and these can be bought so 
cheaply and in such great variety that it is 
scarcely worth while to keep old plants. These 
are useful in shady places in a garden, where 
they will bloom throughout the summer if well 
treated, bringing pleasing colour into beds under 
overhanging trees which it is not otherwise easy 
to get. single, semi-double, and double Primulas 
have all their special beauty, and it is hard to 
say which are the best worth growing. The semi¬ 
double, perhaps, are as beautiful as any, but it 
is well to select sturdy young plants with a few 
blossoms open, as the tints of these plants vary 
greatly, seedlings being often very different 
from each other. j. R. 


2457.— Plants for borders near : 
house. — Such situations to be effectivel 
adorned need rather special treatment—that i 
to say, they should not be planted after th 
style of the average mixed border with or 
plant of this, that, and the other. For examph 
these two borders with their southern aspect woul 
perhaps grow Tea Roses well, and therefoi 
Tea Roses might be the leading feature in thei 
with perhaps a few bulbs mixed in for sprin 
flowering ; and by the time they were done an 
dying down the Roses would be in bloom, wit 
the assured certainty of keeping on till Noven 
ber. If the soil has been well prepared bot 
Roses and bulbs might now be planted, an 
would need nothing beyond top-dresBing fc 
some years to come. Carnations, too, ai 
charming in borders against a house, and I use 
to irrow f.ViAm in fkio „i_..._ 


to grow them in this 
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groups of Tea Roses. Again, dwarf shrubs are 
often very charming, filling the border and 
clustering against the walls. The Myrtle and 
Sweet verbena give a charming fragrance 
where it is most desired and most appreciated, 
whilst hardy Fuchsias and the little Daisy bush 
(Olearia Haasti) are most adapted for such 
places. The white, red, and pink Japan 
Anemones are often very pretty in such posi¬ 
tions. Concerning the making of borders near 
a wall, matters are generally very simple, as if 
there are no projecting foundations all that is 
needed is to set out the border the desired length 
and width, and if the soil is bad excavate it to a 
depth that will admit of at least 2 feet of good 
soil in addition to drainage ; but drainage is 
only necessary in some cases.—A. H. 

2432. — Climber for a glass porch.— 

The Golden-leaved Japanese Honeysuckle would 
be a pretty feature, and it ought to flower well 
in a light position under glass without any 
special care beyond the necessary attention in 
training the shoots at first. The Trumpet 
Honeysuckle also will be suitable. Solanum 
jasminoides is a fast-growing climber that would 
quickly furnish the glass porch.—E. H. 

2393.— Chinese Sacred Lily. —I have a Chinese 
Sacred Lily growing in a bowl of water which is three- 
quarters filled with pebbles. The bulb rests on these, and 
is only half-coveted with water. It is growing in a window, 
and has never been put in the dark. Its rapid growth 
is really marvellous. Another bulb planted In a pot of 
light sandy soil is doing equally well.—N., Aberlour . 


BULBS IN BASKETS FOR A ROOM. 
Most elegant decorations for the room or con¬ 
servatory can easily be arranged by those who 
have taste in forming groups of bulbs in baskets 
of Moss for hanging in a window or a green¬ 
house. Tulips are specially suitable for this 
purpose, as they stand well when removed just 
as they are coming into bloom. Dwarf Hya¬ 
cinths, and Crocuses also, and Snowdrops can 
be used as well as the lovely sky-blue Scilla 
sibirica,and even clumps of Daffodils, Narcissus, 
and Jonquils are useful for large-sized baskets. 
The best plan is to grow the bulbs either 
in a pan or box in the usual way, 
and to select those which show the finest 
blooms just before they show colour. 
Prepare the basket by lining it thickly 
with Moss, which should have previously 
been soaked in water and picked over to destroy 
slugs or other insects in it. The bulbs should be 
carefully raised from the soil with a small¬ 
pronged fork and placed thickly in the basket, 
using Snowdrops or Scillas for a fringe round 
the edge, and filling up with Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, or other bulbs. Then pack damp Moss 
over the surface, letting the plants peep out 
between it, and dip the whole thing into a pan 
of lukewarm water to settle the roots. It is 
desirable to have a bucket or pan of a size which 
will just hold the basket, so that it may be 
placed in this receptacle for an hour or two 
after its daily immersion to drip; otherwise 
the carpet may suffer, or the basket will be 
kept too dry for the health of the bulbs. 
Let the basket of bulbs have a strong 
hook to hang on (such as is used for a bird-cage) 
from which it can easily be detached directly 
after breakfast and given its morning bath of 
warm water, then being placed in the bucket 
to drip until no more water falls from it, when 
it can again be hung up in the window. A 
piece of oilcloth will be desirable to cover the 
carpet (below it), unless these directions are 
carefully carried out, but if ample time be 
allowed for the basket to drip, this will not be 
necessary. The Moss will in this way be kept 
fresh and green, and the bulbs will not feel the 
removal from their first place, and will soon 
open, if the window be sunny, and reward their 
cultivator with a mass of fragrant and beautiful 
blossoms. After blooming the bulbs put out 
into garden ground. They will not be worth 
growing in pots the next season, but may do 
something out-of-doors. J. L. R. 


2447.— Using liquid • manure.— In a 
general way liquid-manure may be profitably 
utilised on Asparagus-beds or to enrich the soil 
around the roots of old fruit-trees ; but now the 
soil is so deluged with rain and the temperature 
so low in consequence that I should hesitate 
about pouring any more water on the land even 
though it might contain some manorial element; 


but spare liquid-manure can always be profitably 
I used on manure and compost heaps, especially 
those under cover.—E. H. 

- If the ground were in a drier condition 

I should say use up the liquid at once, applying 
it to the roots of fruit-trees, &c., especially such 
as are old or exhausted (see reply to 2445). 
Something of the kind may still be done, and as 
it will probably get into a very unpleasant con¬ 
dition by next season (unless plenty of lime is 
used), it would, perhaps, be better to do so if 
possible. But do not throw it on the open 
ground, which is over-wet enough already.— 


ROBBS. 


MONTHLY ROSES. 

How much there is in the Monthly Rose to 
recommend them for general and extensive cul¬ 
ture is never more apparent than at the present 
time (November 6), their bushes being still 
laden with blossoms. They always open and 
close the outdoor Beason of the Rose, and if their 
flowers lack the fine form of the Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals they are so sweet and profuse that 
we are bound to notice them. Moreover, it is 
this lack of fulness that enables them to open 
and glow upon the bushes in these short, cold 
days. No Roses do so well under adverse con¬ 
ditions, or when neglected, as the monthlies, but 
thiB is not said to justify ill-treatment, because in 
proportion to the amount of good treatment they 
have will they increase in freedom and beauty. If 
bushes are unpruned they grow and flower, and 
if they are cut down to the ground they do 
the same then, so that it is hardly possible to treat 
them wrongly. There is something to be gained 
from both plants, and where possible both should 
be pursued. Upon the unpruned bushes will 
come the first Roses, the early blooms, and these 
bushes will have late flowers also but not to any¬ 
thing like the extent that they are produced 
upon bushes cut down to the ground. Some 
large masses here of the Rose 
G LOIRE DES Rosomanes are purposely cut down 
to the ground each season, and the bushes grow 
up again and flower a little in summer but greatly 
in autumn, and now great bunches of brilliant 
buds can be cut frequently, and will be up to 
Christmas, unless the frost comes very sharp. A 
few degrees do no harm. This particular kind 
is, I think, one of the very best of the race. Its 
flowers are only semi-double when fully open, but 
in the bud state they are exquisite. In tne summer 
the bud of this morning is a full-blown flower by 
night, but now the buds open gradually and last 
several days, whilst the colour is a vivid-crimson 
and the scent most powerful and delightful, 
a few blooms scenting the largest room. 
A mass of this Rose might be had in the 
shrubbery or in any corner where the 
better kinds would not grow. If letc un¬ 
pruned it makes a great buBh 6 feet or more 
m height, and it will cover a fence or even 
make a hedge of itself; and surely nothing could 
be nicer ! Other monthlies, such as Cramoisie 
Supcrieure, Prince Eug6ne, Louis Phillipe, 
Lemesle, and the Old Pink and Crimson, to be 
seen in many a cottage garden, are still gay with 
blossoms and rich in fragrance, and it is a 
matter for surprise that we do not find masses 
of these among the sombre flowerless shrubberies 
of our gardens. One of the recent additions 
to this family, Mme. Laurette Messimy, even 
rivals the Tea Roses in its exquisite colouring, 
its rosy colour being commingled with coppery- 
yellow in the pretty way that hitherto was only 
to be seen among the Teas. The Monthlies are 
certainly everybody’s Roses. A. H. 


2431.— Best yellow Roses for the 
Open air. —As nothing is said to the contrary, 
I assume that both climbers and dwarfs are 
desired, and among the first Marechal Niel will, 
of course, be tried ; also Gloire de Dijon, as it 
is more yellow than any other colour. Bouquet 
d’Or, Emile Dupuy, and Rcve d’Or should be 
included; also Belle Lyonnaise, in a warm 
comer, and Mme. Eugene Verdier in a similar 
position, as when it does well it is one of the 
deepest yellow-coloured and most powerfully 
fragrant. The two newer kinds (Duchesse 
d’Auerstadt and Henriettc de Beauveau) will 
complete the list of climberB. Even if wall 
space cannot be found for all these, they suoceed 
and flower finely if allowed to grow into huge 
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bashes in the open, keeping the great shoots 
staked out. Among dwarfs, which, of course, 
must be Teas, as there are no yellow Knees in 
other sections, the lemon-yellow Amazone, 
with its long, pointed buds, is quite indis¬ 
pensable. Etoile de Lyon is fine, but rarely 
reliable outside, but the locality of Bourne- 
mouth is favourable, and it should be tried; 
also La Boule d’Or, which in a warm, dry 
corner might perhaps do well, although in 
gardens generally it is no use. It is about the 
brightest dwarf yellow kind. Mme. Hoste is by 
far the best pale-yellow. Perle des Jardins is a 
good canary-yellow. These are the best really 
yellow Roses, but there are many others in which 
yellow is such a predominating shade that they 
might be included, such, for example, as Marie 
Van Houtte, Mrs. James Wilson, Mme. Charles, 
Pr. Grill, .lean Pernet, 

Mme. Falcot, &c.— 

A. H. 

2461.— Tea Roses. 

—These are in a fair way 
of being killed by kind¬ 
ness. If they have so 
favourable a position as 
a south - west border 
backed up by a wall 
they are infinitely better 
off than my collection, 
which is exposed to all 
the winds that blow ; 
and yet the plants came 
through the last winter 
unprotected and unin¬ 
jured. One would think 
the Tea Rose was a ten¬ 
der stove-plant to hear, 
read, and ace all that is 
proposed and done to 
bring them through 
winters that they ftar 
not. With the mulching 
of manure they cau 
hardly take harm from 
cold, but 1 imagine that 
harm often results from 
these manurial mulches 
placed on in winter when 
the plants do not need 
them, because they 
are at rest and the soil 
does not require to have 
its moisture conserved, 
but often becomes too 
moist, wet, and sour, 
because the mulching 
prevents the ingress and 
egress of air. Manure 
is useful and essential, 
but many Boils are made 
sour and cold, and 
many Roses are killed 
by its injudicious use 
when not needed. 

Strawy manure or 
leaves are better protec¬ 
tors, leaving the well- 
rotted dung for spring. 

There is no need of 
coal-ashes.—A. H. 

*2429. — Rosa ru- 
gosa. — This Rose 

is such a strong grower 
that it should not be 

S lanted in narrow bor¬ 
ers or small beds if 
one can help it. If 

you have room for the old plant in a shrub¬ 
bery-border or some other position where there 
is more room I advise you to move it at once, 
as there is not much danger of its dying if 
moderate care is used; at the same time, you 
may take off the suckers and put them in the 
place of the old plant. You can, of course, cut 
the old plant down and let it shoot up again, 
but at the end of two years it will then cover 
more space than it does now.—J. C. C. 

2oco—Climbing Rose for the front of a house. 
—I should advise “ Lady Amateur ” to plant Oloire 
de Dijon and W. A. Richardson ; both these have done 
wonderfully well on the east side of my house here in 
south Worcestershire. I have never in my experlenoe 
seen plants grrow more quickly or bloom mere freely than 
these have done.—If asold K. Browns. 

2465.— Gloire de Dijon Rose.— If I were 

e this 


autumn nor next spring. Your plant has evi¬ 
dently grown quite strong enough, and if the 
wood does not get fully matured few flowers 
can possibly be tne result. Simply protect the 
wood if hard weather should set in, and then 
when pruning next spring only cut away the 
tip of the long shoots you mention.—P. U. 

2446. — Treatment of a Gloire de 
Dijon Rose.—! suspect vou allowed vour 
plant to grow at will after having secured the 
good crop of flowers you speak of. Had you 
removed some of the wood that had already 
flowered os soon as possible after the bloom was 
over you would have found your plant make 
plenty of growth of a vigorous description, and 
which would have flowered well during the 
following Beason—that is, supposing your 
plant to be in a healthy state, and there is no 


Oor Rsadsrs' Illustrations : Scotch Firs along the drive at Ollington, Worthing. Engraved for 
Gardening Illustrated from a photograph sent by Mies Qalsford. 
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reason why it should not be, seeing that it bore 
a good lot of blooms and has been well manured. 
Do not over-manure it, however ; that is as bad 
as too little, if not worse.—P. U. 

2466.— Treatment of aMarechal Nlel 
Rose. —As the plant has so many long shoots, 
and the roots are not established in the soil, it 
will be a great tax upon its strength if you allow 
all the shoots to produce flowers their whole 
length. You will act wisely if you study the 
future health of the plant now, and prevent its 
being unduly taxed by reducing the length 
of the shoots one half, and when the flowers are 
all over in the spring cut all the shoots back to 
within 4 inches of the stem. VVith regard to the 
pruning of this Rose generally, you ask which 

E lan is right—cutting hard bock or not at all ? 

ly answer is that both are right, but there is a 
great difference in the results. Hard cutting- 


back produces the greatest number of and the 
largest flowers, but it spoils the perpetual 
character of the growth. If you leave the first 
shoots to form rods similar to Grape-Vines, and 
cut the young shoots on these rods back to a 
spur, you will get flowers more or less all the 
summer.— J. C. C. 

TRHB3 & SHRUBS. 

SCOTCH FIRS AT OFFINGTON. 

Major G aim ford’s pretty garden at Ollington, 
near Worthing, has many interesting features, 
and along the drive that leads to the house 
something of interest is seen at every step, and 
a succession of welcome and unexpected sur¬ 
prises is experienced till the park and its trees, 
the garden and its trea¬ 
sured hosts of rare and 
beautiful plants, have 
been fully examined. It 
is not often we find so 
much of interest in a 
place so comparatively 
small. Of the gardens 
and the many interest¬ 
ing things it contains 
much has previously 
been written, but the 
trees in the park also 
merit a notice, espe¬ 
cially the Scotch Firs 
which form the subject 
of the illustration. A 

S ortion only of them is 
epicted in the engrav¬ 
ing, but enough to 
show the characteristic 
beauty. There are some 
on either side of the 
drive, irregularly, but 
prettily placed. The 
avenue as we generally 
see it, with tw*o straight 
lines of equidistant 
trees, is rarely effective, 
and often destroys the 
simplicity of an other 
wise grand approach. 
At Ollington the drive 
passes between these 
beautiful Fin and 
emerges into the open 
again with expanses of 
rich turf on either side. 
The grandeur of these 
trees is unique, their 
beauty is permanent, 
but most noticeable in 
winter when the Oaks 
and Leeches are leafless, 
for then the red Fir 
Btems light up the park 
landscape with a warm 
glow, and their pon¬ 
derous heads of massive 
leafage stand out con¬ 
spicuous. The Scotch 
Fir, although the com¬ 
monest of the l'ines, is, 
after all, probably the 
beat and most orna¬ 
mental. A little fur¬ 
ther on in the park at 
Offington there is a large 
tree of Pinus insignia, 
a fine specimen of tho 
kind and interesting in its 
way, but it has not the picturesque outline and 
rugged grandeur of the Scotch Fir. It is very 
desirable and essential that our parks and the 
approaches to our noble mansions should be 
characteristically English, but the dotting about 
of Wellingtonias or exotic Pines upon the 
margin of park drives creates a foreign and un- 
English aspect, apart altogether from the non- 
suitability of tho things for the positions in 
which they are often placed. Tho Scotch Fir is 
so familiar to us os a woodland tree that we 
forget its ornamental aspects, and do not think 
of planting it with a view to its developing into 
maturity and full beauty. H. 


2357.— Taking the height of a tree. 

—When a tree stands perpendicular, and so that 
the length of its shadow can be measured, its 
height may be easily obtained by the following 
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process : On a sonny day set a stick in an upright 
position, letting it be perpendicular by theplumb- 
line; measure the length of the shadow of the stick. 
As the length of the shadow is to the height of 
the stick so is the length of the shadow of the 
tree to its height. For instance, if the stick is 
4 feet above the ground, and its shadow is 6 feet 
in length, and the shadow of the tree is 90 feet 
in length, the height of the tree will be 60 feet, 
just one-third less. By multiplying the length 
of the shadow of the tree by the height of the 
stick, and then dividing by the length of the 
shadow of the stick, the height will be ascer¬ 
tained.—G. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND BAMBOOS 
FOR A BORDER. 

2460.—There is no lack of material where¬ 
with to fill a border of the dimensions 
given; but instead of drilling the shrubs into 
two formal lines I should take each subject 
and make a group of it, varying the quantities 
of things according to whether they grew large 
or kept dwarf and dense, and then half of the 
beauty of the border would lie in its informality ; 
and at the same time there might be space upon 
the margin for annuals, or, better still, choice 
hardy plants. The grouping of the shrubs, &c., 
would leave towards the front little bays or re¬ 
cesses, each just the thing for a colony of some 
choice and pretty plant. For example, a shrub 
so dwarf and dense-growing and flowering as 
Daphne Mezereum needs to be in a group ot six 
or twelve plants in order to realise its effective¬ 
ness ; and of course it will be included, as it 
greets the opening year with flowers while 
other trees and shrubs still sleep. Ber- 
beris Darwini and stenophylla are two of 
the best of this family. Oiearia Haasti is a 
charming shrub; Cydonia j iponica in variety 
and 0. Maulei, Deutzias, Exochorda grand] 
flora, Forsythias, Hibiscus syriacus in variety, 
Hydrangeas, Kerria japonica, single and double, 
Philadelphus, Prunus, Ribes sanguineum and 
its varieties, and R. aureum and Gordonianum, 
Shrubby Spineas, Syringas (Lilac), Weigela, 
and \iburnum. These are a selection that 
would provide flowers almost through the year, 
certainly from February to November. Con¬ 
cerning the Bamboos, if the spot is sheltered 
from cutting east or north winds they are 
almost Bure to thrive, and may become the most 
conspicuous feature of the border. Bambusae 
a urea, mitis, violescens, Henonis, Q.uilor, and 
viridi-glaucescens will grow from 10 feet to 
16 feet in height. Rather lowlier, but none tht 
less pretty, are such kinds as Metake, Simoni, 
nigra, palmata, &c., whilst in the front of the 
border would come such kinds as B. Raga 
mowski, a dwarf, spreading kind not attaining 
U) 1 yard in height, but having leaves 18 inches 
in length and 3 inches in width, and B. Fortunei 
and its silver and golden variegated forms must 
be inoluded. The Bamboos love dampness, and 
still cold does not hurt them ; but cutting winds 
sadly mar their baauty. Such a bold border 
ought to be planted in a striking manner, so 
that it became a great feature. A. H. 


2439.— Propagation of Butcher’s 
Broom, etc. — Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus) and Pernettya mucronata may be 
propagated by division now and by seeds sown in 
February in drills not leas than 1 inch deep. 
Erica cinerea and its varieties may be propagated 
by division, layers, and seeds. If some fine 
sandy peat is worked in among the growth roots 
will form in the top-dressing, ana a stock of 
healthy young plants be thus obtained without 
trouble.—E. H. 

3462 — Magnolia not flowering.— The 

plant in question is, no doubt, the inferior 
variety of the Magnolia grandi flora, which 
seldom, if ever, flowers, although it grows 
luxuriantly. There is nothing you can do to it 
to make it flower. The true, or Exmouth variety 
of this Magnolia, which in most cases flowers 
freely every year, has the underside of the leaves 
covered with a kind of russety down, while the 
underside of the leaves of the inferior sort is 
smooth and green. It is a disappointment, 1 
know, not to have any flowers on your plant, 
but seeing how many years it takes to get a 
large plant of the flowering variety you had 
better not destroy the one you have.—J. C. C. 
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PARSLEY IN WINTER. 

Parsley suffers more from the inclement winter 
weather than any green crop, Lettuce excepted. 
In private gardens Parsley intended for winter 
use should be sown in the driest position that 
can be chosen. Much of the damage that severe 
weather inflicts is due to stagnant moisture at 
the roots and round the crowns. Dry frosts, 
even when severe, do not injure half so much as 
a less amount of cold that is immediately pre¬ 
ceded by heavy rains. Nothing ruins the Parsley 
crop so quickly as melting snow that is caught 
by hard frost before it can pass away from the 
base of the plants. Another important point is 
allowing each plant sufficient room to admit of 
a free circulation of air round it, not only when 
in full growth, but during the winter months. 
The thick mass of foliage that often distinguishes 
the Parsley-bed is far from being the best way 
of growing it, for winter use at least. When 
the plants grow into each other they hold so 
much moisture that they cannot resist the com¬ 
bined influence of wet and cold; but if they 
stand free from each other they havo much 
greater powers of endurance. Not only does 
superfluous moisture pass away more quickly, 
but the whole plant is hardier, by reason of 
perfect exposure to sun and air through the 
autumn, and is therefore in a better con¬ 
dition to resist the vicissitudes of winter. 
A border fronting the south, and if with a 
little slope so much the better, is certainly the 
most favourable position for Parsley that is 



A good type of Dwarf-curled Parsley. 


intended for winter use. The only certain way 
of ensuring a supply of this vegetable in the 
winter season is to afford it protection of some 
kind, and this may be effected either by taking 
up the plants and putting them under glass, or 
sheltering them in some way as they Btand. 
Some stout stakes driven in back and front and 
boards nailed to them will form a framework 
sufficiently strong to carry any old lights that 
may be at disposal for covering with. If there 
are no glass lights at liberty, as indeed is fre¬ 
quently the case, a very good substitute for 
them can be made out of boards. Ordinary 
feather-edge boards will do very well nailed to¬ 
gether so that they overlap, with some stout 
cross-pieces to keep them from twisting. These 

E ut on at night in cold or very rainy weather, 
ut kept off in a mild time, will alone suffice to 
ensure a supply of good Parsley in the event of 
winter weather. Where there is space at com¬ 
mand in orchard-houses or vineries where the 
Grapes have been cut, or any cool structure, the 
plants may be taken up about the middle of 
October and be put into boxes or large pots. 
In this way the very beBt Parsley is to be had 
in winter, as damp as can be kept off much better 
in a well-ventilated house than in the more con¬ 
fined space of frames. Those who need really 
good Parsley for garnishing should grow plants 
of the best Btrains especially for this purpose, 
selecting those for potting that have the 
handsomest foliage. A few plants cared for in 
this manner are worth a quantity allowed to 
remain in the ground for purposes where the 
beauty of the leaf is the primary consideration. 
To have really good, well-developed foliage it is 
indispensable that the plants get a long season 


of growth, and therefore the seed should be 
sown at an early date. The beginning of March 
| is none too soon, and in tolerably light ground 
only hard frost will stand in the way of sowing 
at that time. The soil should be deeply dug 
and well manured, for Parsley sends its fleshy 
roots deep into the earth. Heavy land should 
be thrown up roughly a month before being 
sown, and then after a few fine days it may be 
worked about and be brought into a sufficiently 
free condition to allow of sowing. If drills are 
drawn and filled up with light mould, the ger¬ 
mination of the seed will be more certain. A 
good type of Dwarf-curled Parsley, aB good a 
variety as can be grown, is here illustrated. 


FORCING SEAKALE. 

The following article will give the required 
information fully, as desired, to “B.,” “ Streat- 
hamite,” and “ J. J. R. ” A good dish of quickly- 
grown perfectly-blanched Seakale is not difficult 
to obtain, and in but few instances does it fail 
to give pleasure on the dining-table. As a 
matter of fact, not nearly enough of it is grown 
in the majority of gardens. Instead of being 
content to grow a few dozens of plants, these 
affording a limited number of dishes whenever 
forced, those responsible ought to strive to 
prepare enough roots for forcing throughout the 
winter, a few rows being left to start naturally 
in the spring, the growth in this case being duly 
blanched with the aid of some kind of light¬ 
covering material. Nor is the preparation of a 
few hundred roots a very serious undertaking, 
seeing that crowns or roots quite strong enough 
for forcing can be grown from root cuttings in a 
single season. Only a comparatively few gar¬ 
deners, again, seem to be aware that there is now 
a very superior form of Seakale in the market, 
this being known as the Lily White, yet this 
undoubted great improvement on the ordinary 
type iB far from being either new or expensive to 
buy. Not only does the Lily White blanch the 
most perfectly, there being no purple tips, but 
the flavour is also much milder than in the case 
of the purple-tipped form, and lam also inclined 
to think it more tender when cooked. A few 
dozen strong roots, purchased or procured in 
some way now, might be forced and compared 
with the old form, and these would also provide 
a considerable number of root cuttings in the 
spring. There are several 
Methods of forcing Seakale in vogue, gar¬ 
deners in this, as in various other cases, having 
to do the best they can with the conveniences of 
the place under their charge. Those who have 
either well-heated pits or houses of any kind at 
command, and have also prepared a breadth of 
young roots specially for lifting, can keep up a 
good succession without much trouble. A very 
simple plan is to pack a number of strong young 
roots rather thickly in large pots of rich soil. 
These being placed in heat, not far from the hot- 
water pipeB, and duly covered with other pots 
with their drainage holes stopped and light 
otherwise excluded, will soon commence active 
top and root growth. On no account ought the 
soil in the pots to become dry, and being thus 
well attended to, good succulent dishes will be 
obtained in about three weeks or a month. Not 
unfrequenlly strong, straight young roots with a 
single crown in the first instance will produce a 
second crop of very serviceable side shoots, and 
there is no good reason why they should not be 
made to do this. Three or four pots are with us 
usually placed in heat at one time, but with 
fewer roots available or less demand for early 
Seakale, one or two 14-inch or rather larger 
pots, each holding about twenty roots, would be 
sufficient, the succession in any case being ob¬ 
tained by introducing more pots into heat every 
ten days or thereabouts. Early Seakale may 
also be had nearly as quickly with the aid of a 
Gentle hot-bed of leaves and stable-manure, 
and a single light or larger frame. After the 
frame is in position some moderately-fine and 
rich soil should be thrown in to a depth of about 
12 inches, and when it is seen no risk will be 
run from over-heating, the Seakale roots may 
be disposed to their full depth and rather 
thiokly in this. A gentle heat being maintained, 
and the frame heavily covered with mats or 
litter, the first dishes should be fit to cut in 
about a month from the time of starting the 
roots. This plan is to be commended to those 
who are anxious to have Seakale fairly abundant 
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at Christmas, and was that adopted by me for 
several years in succession when house space 
was somewhat limited. Those who are in the 
habit of keeping the temperature of their Mush¬ 
room-house rather high, or, Bay, at about 60 degs. 
with the aid of fire-heat, usually find these well- 
darkened structures of good service for forcing 
Seakale. All that is needed is cither a bed 
of rich soil at one end of the house or else a few 
deep boxes filled with good soil and disposed 
wherever space can best be spared. A few 
dozen strong young roots in preference to old 
stools being bedded thickly in the soil every 
week or ten days, a close succession of well- 
blanched produce will be available without 
much further trouble. At this early date growth 
will be somewhat slow, five weeks or six weeks 
probably elapsing before the first dish is ready. 
A second crop may be taken from the strongest 
roots, and will be of fairly good quality if the 
soil about the roots has been kept uniformly 
moist. A great mistake is often made in using 
poor, dry soil, or any previously employed for a 
similar purpose, the most succulent and tender 
growths being formed by the roots firmly fixed 
in rich, moist soil, and into which fresh root- 
fibres quickly spread. It is also quite possible 
to force Seakale very early, or to have it fit to 
cut by the end of November without disturbing 
the roots. In this case 
Clumps or oroups op roots ought to be 
formed in anticipation of this method of forcing, 
these being in double rows about 2 feet apart 
each way, a heap of forcing material enclosing 
a portion of both rows at one time. The ordi¬ 
nary Seakale-pots, and, failing these, what may 
be termed bottomless boxes, should be inverted 
over these groups, and lids put on prior to cover¬ 
ing up with either well-prepared stable-manure 
or this and fresh leaves in mixture. The former 
especially must be well prepared by frequent 
turnings, so as to get rid of much rank heat by 
fermentation, or oti^fwise it is liable to become 
overheated, the result of this being the destruc 
tion of the Seakale-roots. Leaves also are all 
the better for being sweetened somewhat. The 
bed of heating material may be formed to a 
depth of about 3 feet, and 18 inches wider than 
the pots on each side. Trial stakes ought to be 
kept plunged in the bed and daily examined. If 
found unbearably hot to the hand at any time, 
it must be at once well opened out from the 
centre or harm will quickly result. When, 
on the other hand, the heat declines 
considerably, the stick feeling compara¬ 
tively cold, an additional cover ng of strawy 
litter ought to be given, and if this does not 
have the etTect of raising the temperature, more 
fresh heating material must be added to and 
well mixed with the old, and this will soon 
improve matters. Last November I saw excel 
lent Seakale cut from strong plants forced in the 
open ground in about three weeks from the 
tune of covering with manure, but this was hard 
and somewhat risky forcing, and a month ought 
to be allowed. By covering a few pots at a 
time and using some fresh heating material, a 
long succession of very fine Seakale can be had 
from a few rows or beds of permanently planted 
Seakale, and it apparently does not greatly 
weaken the roots by cutting them over a second 
time—early forced plants having plenty of time 
in which to recoup themselves. Roots that 
have previously been hard forced are invariably 
the quickest to respond to forcing again, and it 
is advisable to always start at the same end of 
the rows. In each and every case the growth 
should be cut before they have opened out badly, 
long leaf stalks, as a rule, being hard when 
cooked. It may frequently be necessary to cut, 
bundle up, and to place the base of the shoots 
in pans or saucers of water, but this injuriously 
affects the quality, and may, to a certain extent, 
be avoided by oftener introducing into heat or 
covering smaller batches with forcing material. 


2456.— Couch GrasB In Asparasufl-bedB.— This 
is a terrible pest in an Asparagus bed. The ground should 
have been thoroughly cleaned first.. There is nothing for 
it now but to lift the plants out carefully the beginning 
of next April. Clean the beds and replant, and every bit 
of Couch must be got out, or it will soon increase again.— 
K H. 


2434.— “Club-root” in Oabbages.— This 
is generally the result of Cabbages or other green 
crops being grown too much on the same land 
without deep culture. The remedy is to transfer 


the next crop to another 
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her piece of ground, trench 

Gougl 


the land deeply, and then apply 2 bushels of lime 
and the same quantity of soot per square rod, 
and fork it in. Lay the lime on the surface in 
heaps, and when the air has slaked it apply 
the soot, and fork the ground over, blending it 
well.—E. H. 

-This is caused by a sour and insect-infested soil. 

Oive the ground a good dressing of lime, and when putting 
out the plants use plenty of soot, burnt soil, and ashes 
round the roots. A little salt on the ground will also do 
good.—B. C. R. 

- The only way to prevent Cabbages, Ac., 

from “ clubbing ” is to be quite certain that they 
are planted in ground which is not tainted by 
the fungus which causes the clubbing. This 
fungus, which has a dreadfully long scientific 
name (Plasmodiophora brassica ) is only in- 
urions to plants belonging to the same 
amily as the Cabbages. When any signs of it 
are seen, as soon as the crop is over every bit 
of stump or root should be collected and burnt. 
The ground should be well dressed with gas- 
lime, and no Cabbage or similar crop planted on 
it for two years. Other garden crops may be 
jrown without fear. The spores of this fungus 
lave been known to remain alive for two years. 
Throwing the disused roots and stems into the 
rubbish-heap to rot is a capital way of spreading 
this pest.—G. S. S. 

2120 .—Moles In a gardan — Trapping is the only 
sure way of getting rid of moles in a garden ; but the 
habits of the animals muit be studied before one can cir¬ 
cumvent them entirely. The traps should not be handled 
much In setting —E. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE NEW ZEALAND CLEMATIS (C. 
INDIVISA). 

This is a delightful plant, as those who are 
fortunate enough to have it climbing over the 



Clematis indivlsa lohata in flower on a greenhouse wall. 


rafters or wall of the greenhouse or couservatory 
can testify. Clematis indivisa is very distinct, 
and in its native country (New Zealand) it 
garnishes the trees on the outskirts of the woods 
with its profusion of flowers and free, graceful 
growth. Although usually grown in a green¬ 
house it will live outdoors in many southern 
gardens, especially in Devonshire. In one garden 
in the southern division of the country just 
named it lives and flowers with freedom, and makes 
a distinct and pleasing feature therein. In mid¬ 
land and northern counties, of course, the green¬ 
house is its proper place, and it is best planted 
out in a well-prepared border of good, turfy- 
loam and peat, mixed with a moderate quantity 
of ^sharp sand to lighten it. It is of special 


value for one great reason—its season of bloom¬ 
ing, which is early spring, when amongst 
climbers the principal things in blossom are the 
yellow-flowered Hibbertia and Kennedya Mar- 
ryatti.x*. The vigorous growth of the New Zea¬ 
land Clematis scarcely adapts it for the small 
greenhouse, unless it is confined to a small root- 
space ; but there are many fairly large struc¬ 
tures generally absolutely bare of good climbing 
plants that would suit this very free-blooming 
and lovely plant. Aphides are troublesome, 
but may be kept down by the usual precautions. 
Mildew will often make its appearance in the 
winter ; bnt a free circulation of air and dusting 
with aulphur will eradicate the peat. There is 
a well-known variety called indivisa lobata 
(here figured) which haa lobed leaves and bolder 
flowers than those of the tvpe, but otherwise 
they are much the same, and equally valuable 
as climbing plants. B. 


2442.—Cutting down Petunias.— If 

the Petunias are very rough, shorten back to 

B at them in shape, and then keep them in a 
ght position in the greenhouse, and moderately 
supplied with water. In the spring, as soon as 
young shoots from 2 inches to 3 inches long can be 
obtained, take them off at a joint and use them 
as cuttings ; the pieces cut off now will fail to 
strike. I am supposing the plants are good 
varieties and worth preserving. If ordinary 
seedlings, it might bo better to throw them 
away and raise a fresh batch from seeds sown 
in February.—E. H. 

- If these are cut down so late in the 

season as this the stems are likely to die back at 
the cut portions, and, if the plants did survive 
the winter, they would be no use to grow on 
again for next year, but might be useful to get 
cuttings from. Young plants propagated from 
cuttings put in about the middle of .September 
are the best to pass through the winter, and as 
soon as they have grown a little in the spring the 
top of each plant may be taken off and be planted 
as a catting. They will form roots in ten days in 
a nice bottom-heat, and these spring-struck 
cuttings will make the best plants for flowering 
the following season. I would not advise 
attempting to keep the old plants through the 
winter.—J. D. E. 

2443. —Growing Deutzlaa and Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. —The Deutzia is a hardy shrub, 
though commonly grown in pots because it 
forces so easily in spring and adapts itself so 
well to pot culture. It can be propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, and I have often 
obtained a number of young plants by cutting 
up an old one or two ; in fact, this is the beat 
way of working np a stock, as if planted out for 
a couple of years good plants suitable for potting 
can be had. They will flower very well tne first 
year after lifting if not forced much. For early 
toroing the plants require to bo established in 
pots, and if shifted on into larger pots as they 
require root-room very handsome specimens 
may be obtained. Of course, it will take several 
years to accomplish, but the plants are easily 
managed. Any good soil, such as is used for 
potting Fuchsias and Pelargoniums, will do well. 
Plants established in pots may be brought on in 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., bat 
as soon as the blossoms show move to the 
greenhouse. When the new growth has been 
made, plunge the pots in a sunny poeition 
in the open air till required to be taken in for 
forcing again. The Maiden-hair Fern belongs 
to a different clasa altogether, and during 
summer must have a shady poeition in a warm 
greenhouse. By Maiden-hair Fern is generally 
meant Adiantum cuneatum ; but there are other 
Adiantums which require a stove temperature 
to do them well. The wedge-leaved species 
(cuneatum) will also thrive in the stove ; in fact, 
it is very accommodating in the matter of tempe¬ 
rature, but the warm greenhouse will suit it well 
when the plants have attained some size. The pots 
should be well drained, and both pots and 
drainage material should be clean. Loam and 
old leat-mould in equal parts will grow them 
well. Mix some sharp sand with the compost 
if the loam is heavy. Repot in spring just as 
the young growth is beginning to move. Water 
carefully always, but especially just after 
potting—in fact, very little water will be 
required till the roots are working into the new 
soil. Maiden-hair Ferns do not like the syringe, 
therefore the atmosphere must be moistened by 
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damping the floors, Ac. 1 may say that bottom- 
beat is not required for either of these plants at 
any time, though the genial atmosphere arising 
from a bottom-heat bed being in the house will 
be no disad vantage—rather the contrary— 
during the season of growth.—E. H. 

— Deutzias require very different treat* 
ment from Maiden-hair Ferns. The one is a 
hardy plant, the other is an exotic. The large 
Deutzias Been at Regent’s* park and some pro¬ 
vincial exhibitions are grown in pots all the 
year round. They are placed out-of-doors from 
May until October. From October to May the 
plants are kept under glass, and if they are 
required to be in flower before the month of 
April it will be necessary to place the plants in 
a forcing-house. It does not require much 
extra heat to get them into flower before the 
end of March, but if they are wanted in 
February they should be put into heat about 
Christmas; bottom-heat is not needed. The 
Ferns do not require a very high temperature, 
and will produce better fronds in what is termed 
an intermediate house ; and a fair supply of air 
should be admitted, as even if the temperature 
is right the fronds are very thin and of poor 
quality unless there is a regular and free circula¬ 
tion of air. They are also better without bottom• 
heat.—J. D. E. 

2453.— Cutting back Fuchsias, etc.— 
The better way to treat the plants now would 
be to place them in the greenhouse, and there 
let them remain until January or later. They 
may receive just enough water at the roots to 
prevent their becoming quite dusty-dry, but as 
long ®s there is any apparent trace of moisture 
in the soil water is not needed. They would do 
very well with the same treatment in any room j 
from which frost is quite excluded. They may | 
be out back in the earliest month in the year, 
before they start into growth. When the shoots 
have just started to grow shake the plants out 
of the pots and replant them in smaller ones, 
using moderately rich soil. The plants must 
not be watered too freely at first, but when 
well established they must not suffer in the least 
in this respect.—J. D. E. 

-Let the plants alone for the present and prone 

them In the spring, when the eyes begin to break again. 
It is a mauer of small oonaequenoe where the plants are 
kept through the winter so long as they are just safe from 
frost, and reoeive only just enough water to prevent the 
wood shrivelling.—B. C. R. 

2427.— Ooronilla glauca.— Cuttings of the 
young shoots 3 inches long taken off in spring or 
summer make the best plants. They will strike in 
the shade almost anywhere under glass ; a hand- 
light or frame is the best place in summer; they 
will quickly strike in an ordinary propagating- 
bed in spring. Plants may also be raised from 
seeds ; but seedlings have a straggling habit, and 
will require at first a good deal of pinching in to 
make neat plants. They require no special cul¬ 
ture, only to be pruned back after flowering to put 
the plants into shape ; and when enough growth 
has Deen made place in a sunny position in the 
open to ripen ic, and in winter the plants will 
be covered with blossoms. Do not overpot. 
Stimulants can be given to the plants when the 
pots are full of roots, just as the flowers are form¬ 
ing. The variegated variety is worth growing, 
being very ornamental.—E. H. 

-This charming old-fashioned favourite is 

easily increased by means of outtings, which may 
be struck in heat in the spring, in a greenhouse 
in summer, or under quite cool treatment in the 
autumn. Perhaps the simplest way is to insert 
a few stubby side-shoots in a well-drained pot 
of very sandy soil in May or June, placing it in j 
a box in a “quiet” and shady corner of the! 
greenhouse, and covering the latter with a sheet 
of glass, but not too closely. Plaoe the young 
plants singly in 3-inch pots when rooted, ana 
the following year transfer them to the 5 inch 
size—May or June is the best time—and grow 
them on in a light and airy greenhouse; or they 
will do well in a sunny window. Loam, with 
a third of leaf-mould and a dash of coarse sand 
and soot, suits them as well as anything, and 
water should be given only when the soil gets 
slightly dry.—B. C. R. 

2444. — Treatment of Erytbrlna 
crib tag alii. —Keep the plant dry through 
the winter as soon as the growth dies down. 
A good many ytars ago I used to grow this 
old plant largely, and make beds of it on the 
lawn. After the flowers faded the leaves were 
lifted, and when ripe the growth was cut down 


and the roots packed away till the spring under 
the stage, when they were again potted and 
brought on slowly till the season was favourable 
for planting out. I have kept the roots in boxes 
in a frost-proof chamber, and I believe they 
might be kept safely through the winter in a dry 
cellar. A group of plants on the lawn with a 
carpeting beneath of some dwarf, close-growing 
plant would be very effective and give variety, 
—E. H. 

-This is one of the most useful plants for 

a cool-house that can be grown. It is nearly 
hardy and gives but little trouble. If there is 
one thing it dislikes more than another it is to 
be coddled up in a warm house where it does not 
get enough air. “T. C. M.” will understand 
the treatment it requires when I tell him that in 
the West of England this plant will live through 
a moderately hard winter in the open air if 
it is planted close to a south wall and its roots 
covered daring the winter with a cone of coal- 
ashes. Under this treatment it makes splendid 
growth and produces magnificent spikes of 
brilliantly-coloured flowers. When it is grown 
in a pot it requires plenty of root-room and a 
strong soil. The roots must be kept moderately 
moist during the winter, and as soon as the 
growth commences in the spring regular supplies 
of liquid manure are beneficial. Do not be 
tempted to divide the plant for the sake of 
increasing the stock, or in any way interfere 
with the roots ; one large plant in a 16-inch pot 
will give more pleasure than half-a-dozen small 
ones. If you want to increase the number of 
plants you must take off the tops of the shoots 
early in August and insert them as cuttings in 
a close, warm frame ; but you must remember 
that every strong cutting taken off will deprive 
you of a spike of flowers.—J. C. G. 

2361.- Zonal Pelargoniums.— My experience Is 
decidedly against cutting baok at all at this season of the 
year. Keep the plants dear of all decaying foliage and 
rather dry at the root, but do not out a single ehoot off if 
you can help it, as they are very liable to die baok and 
kill the entire plant; but directly growth starts freely in 
spring you can cut back safely.—J. O. H. 

Greenhouse Rhododendrons.— In re¬ 
ply to “G. Merritt,” these are now very numerous, 
but unfortunately gardeners and amateurs do 
not appear to care for them as they ought to 
do. You must bear in mind these plants are 
not above a little warmth — indeed, they like 
a quiet close house, with a temperature not 
lower than about 50 degs. or 60 degs. in winter, 
and with a tolerably moist atmosphere. The 
following half-dozen kinds should please you: 
Prince of Wales (reddish-orange), Princess 
Alexandra (pure waxy-white), Princess Helena 
(delicate-pink), Princess Royal (bright rich- 
rose), Duchess of Connaught (bright vermilion- 
red), Duchess of Edinburgh (orange-scarlet). 
—J. J. 

2445. — Soapy-water, dfcc., for the 
garden.— This is of not much use now, espe¬ 
cially as the ground is already soaked through 
and through Dy the heavy rains, though a few 
pails of it may be thrown over the roots of any 
large or old fruit-trees occasionally with benefit. 
But during the growing season every drop would 
be valuable, especially if the weather should be 
dry. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Peas, Scarlet and 
Dwarf Beans, Marrows, Roses, and, indeed, 
almost everything, fruit-trees and bushes in¬ 
cluded, will then take every drop of suoh liquid, 
and repay you with abundant crops.—B. C. R. 
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OOTDOOB PLANTS. 

GRAPE HYACINTHS (MUSCARI). 

A question that comes to me from Ireland, 
asking if it is too late to plant these, puts me in 
mind of a beautiful family of plants which 
deserve general oulture for spring flowering. I 
do not know why these bulbs are nob largely 
planted in every garden in the land, great and 
small, for in town gardens when nothing else can 
be managed they will continue from about the 
middle of March to produce their fine spikes of 
blue flowers. Blue in some shade is mostly the 
odour of all the species, yet the fine old plant, 
Muscari botryoides, also produces a pure-white 
variety called album, which is exceedingly 
pretty and well deserving attention, and it looks 
well planted in company with the typical plant. 
The bulbs may be set out now, and I advise any¬ 
one of my readers to plant them largely, as 
borders for shrubs, especially of evergreens, they 
are invaluable, and especially, as before said, in 
town gardens, upon flat, open spaces in the wood 
or wild garden, or any position where they will 
not be liable to be up-rooted and destroyed; and 
I therefore advise the sowing of such annuals as 
Phlox Drummondi over the spots where these 
plants have been flowering in the spring. About 
every three years the bulbs should be taken np 
and kept dry until October or November ; this 
gives an opportunity of sizing them, and it also 
affords the means of diverting some of the stock 
to other places. In fact-, these are just the 
plants which will grow and thrive where nothing 
else can be got to grow. 

The soil may be ordinary garden mould, but 
this will be much improved by adding some 
good loam, mixed with good old oow-manure, to 
it, and every year after the leaves have died 
down they may be top-dressed with this mix¬ 
ture, which will enable annuals to be sown. 
The following are a few of the principal kinds, 
with the colours of their flowers. They are not 
in any way arranged in natural groups, but they 
are all beautiful, and will delight everyone. 
Muscari botryoides, deep - blue. This is the 
typical plant of the genus, its variety album 
has pure-white flowerB. There is another form 
of this plant called pallidum, which is also espe¬ 
cially welcome on account of its pale-blue 
flowers. M. comosum, which produces tufts of 
deep-blue flowers, is also quite charming, as is 
the variety known as comosum monstrosum, 
with its pale-blue blooms. M. Heldreichi is 
another which should not be omitted by any 
means ; it has large flowers of a deep-blue. M. 
paradoxum is another beauty, ana it has a 
lovely scent, the blooms being very cloBely set 
and very dark-blue. M. pulchellum is another 
beauty. M. Szovitzianum is another pretty 
kind, the flowers being lilac and sweet-scented. 
M. neglectum is a very fine kind, having very 
large flowers of the deepest-blue. M. concinnum, 
witn bright, light-blue flowers. M. commutatum 
is also very handsome, having dark-purple 
blooms. The above kinds may also be grown in 
pots for greenhouse decoration, some of the 
kinds named being far preferable to others. 

J. J. 

CARNATIONS IN THE OPEN AIR. 

I think many are deterred from starting on 
the cultivation of these flowers by the veiy 
erroneous idea that they are tender and difficult 
to manage. Now, as regards their tenderness. 
I may remark that I put out several hundred 
young plants of the best sorts quite late last 
autumn, and the frost set in with such intensity 
that the soil around them was like'a rock for 
many weeks, and I quite expected to find the 
majority of them follow the course of the green 
crops, shrubs, Ac., close by, and die outright; 
but I was agreeably surprised to find that very 
few seemed any the worse for the trying ordeal, 
but started away and grew into splendid plants, 
which were quite covered with bloom, and from 
these I secured a fine lot of layers. Any shoots 
that I could not layer, and not required for 
forming a plant, if left on the old stool, were taken 
off and treated as cuttings, dibbling them into 
sandy soil and covering with hand-glasses, where 
they seldom fail to strike root. I fear that some 
are deterred from growing Carnations also by 
being taken in with the rubbish that is sold by 
hawkers in spring as Carnations. These are in¬ 
variably single, and of the very poorest type— 
in fact, they are grown specially to sell, and 
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anyone can tell them by their robust look and 
splendid foliage. Anyone contemplating grow¬ 
ing these flowers should 4 start with a few good 
kinds now at planting time, not necessarily the 
newest, and therefore dearest, but some that 
have stood the test of time, and held their ground 
in many a keenly-contested fight. These are now 
within the reach of anyone who really delights 
in good flowers. J. G., Hants. 

MONARDELLA MACRANTHA. 

This is a native of California, and was sent 
out, I believe, by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
of Chelsea, and it is a beautiful showy plant for 
flowering in the open borders in the month of 
October. The plant is dwarf and twiggy, the 
leaves being very fragrant, and the shoots are 
all terminated by a bunch of its scarlet labiate 
flowers. To grow this plant successfully the 
border chosen for it should be well drained, and 
the soil should consist of a loamy, sandy nature. 
In this it will grow well and flower profusely, 
and if planted in a somewhat large clump the 
effect will be grand, In ordinary seasons in the 
month of October it will prove quite a feature 
in the garden, but the past month of October has 
been anything but genial for flowers to display 
themselves to advantage, but still those that will 
continue the show until so late in the season are 
deserving all attention. J. J. 


2440.— Mobs on a tennis ground.— If 
the Moss arises from over dampness in the soil 
draining would be the proper remedy; if caused 
by poverty in the soil, a good dressing of lime, 
followed by a scarifying with an iron rake and 
a hard Birch-broom, will get rid of the Moss, 
and a rich top-dressing will afterwards thicken 
the Grass. Possibly the sowing of a few Grass 
or White Clover seeds will be an advantage. 
These latter should be sown in March.—E. H. 

- Drainage is what is wanted. If this cannot be done 

in any other way, pare off all the turf rather thiokly, 
remove 2 inches of the soil, replace this with fresh oool- 
ashes or burnt " ballast,” and relay the turf. This will 
ensure a firm, clean, and healthy sward.—B. C. R. 

2458.— Plants for a rock summer¬ 
house. —Ivies of various kinds would make 
short work of the covering, but I suppose some¬ 
thing different is required ; but if Periwinkles 
will not grow, I am afraid the only plants that 
would be a success would be Houseleeks, of 
which there is plenty of variety, and Sedums, 
which are very numerous; also Linaria Cymba- 
laria would soon establish itself round the 
edges. Aubrietia purpurea, Arenaria balearica, 
Campanula garganica, and various Saxifragas 
might succeed.—E. H. 

- It is more than probable that the soil on 

the roof in question is a veritable dust-heap in 
summer, and if such is the case few things will 
grow, as even the plants found growing upon old 
walls generally have their roots far down in some 
moist chink or crevice. Among the things likely 
to exist are Wallflowers and Antirrhinums, 
whilst the little Ivy-leaved Toad-Flax (Linaria 
Cymbalaria) makes a pretty creeping plant crown¬ 
ing some old walls, and it might be tried in this 
present case. The pretty little Yellow Fumitory, 
Corydalis lutea, would be almost sure to succeed, 
and this can always be relied upon to clothe dry, 
stony places with the graceful verdure of a Fern 
added to its own profusion of small but pretty 
flowers. Stonecrop in variety would succeed 
admirably.—A. H. 

2455.— Culture of Violets for profit. 
—If you intend to grow Violets for profit in pits 
or frames during the winter the best sorts to 
have are the Neapolitan and Marie Louise. 
These are double varieties, having different 
shades of blue in the flowers. The beat sorts 
for the open ground are the Czar and single 
Russian. These do fairly well on most soils 
that are of a retentive nature, but on a lighter 
description of land red-spider and thrips fre¬ 
quently destroy all the leaves in the summer. I 
have made as much as 2s. fid. for a dozen 
bunches, about ten flowers in each, in the 
months of February and March of the double 
varieties, with the flowers mounted on Ivy- 
leaves ; but I do not consider it was a profitable 
investment, aB sometimes I had to sell them at 
less than half that price. If my land was 
suitable for Violets I should depend on the 
single flowers entirely. The double ones give 
more trouble and require altogether a superior 
class of management, as unless young plants are 
raised every year, either from layers or cuttings, 
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the flowers are small in size, and fewer of them 
on the old ones.—J. C. C. 

2448.— Creepers for a partly shaded 
wall. —Cotoneaster microphylla does well on a 
shady wall, and so does the Fiery Thorn 
(Crataegus Pyracantha), and the Winter Jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum), Tropaeolum speoiosum, would 
also thrive in such a position, and makes a 
gorgeous show of colour. Again, I have known 
the common Passion-flower and Clematis Jack- 
mani to do well on a north-west aspect. Lastly, 
the Canary Creeper (Tropreolum cauariense), 
has been a perfect mass of flower on the north¬ 
west side of my house for the last two or three 
months. Plant all but the Passion-flower at 
once, this in May, and sow the seeds of Canary 
Creeper in April.—B. C. R. 


LEOPARD’S BANES (DORONICUMS). 
These are free-growing, hardy plants of much 
value on account of their earliness and the 
great show they make in a border when in 
flower, and they are also capital for cutting 
from. The best among them is D. planta- 
gineum excelsum (Harpur Crewe) (here figured), 
which has fine yellow blossoms that are prodaced 
at the ends and top-joints of each shoot. It is 



Flowers of Doronlcum plantagineum excelsum. 


so hardy that cold does not appear to retard or 
injure the flowers, which last in full beauty a 
very long time, as they are self-protecting by 
closing and opening each night and morning. 
The next in point of merit to the one above- 
named are D. austriacum and D. caucasicum, 
which are of neat, close habit, and good for 
cutting from or to grow in semi-wild parts of the 
garden, for which purpose these Doronicums are 
well adapted, as they not only look natural in 
such positions, but they can take care of them¬ 
selves. All the sorts are easily propagated, as 
they admit of ready increase by division, which 
may be effected at any time during the winter 
when it is not frosty, or, better still, as soon as 
growth commences in the year. D. 


2355.— Treatment of Gypsophila.— 

If Gypsophila paniculata is here referred to it 
is easily raised from seed sown in fine soil in a 
pot or pan and placed in a little warmth in the 
spring or early summer months. When the 
plants are large enough they may be pricked out 
into a bed of fine soil in a frame or upon a 
sheltered border, and if they have been well 
grown they will be ready to transplant into per¬ 
manent positions. This Gypsophila roots so 
deeply and the roots are so large that it only 
transplants well in a young state, and seedling 
plants are by far the best for establishing a 
colony or group of it. Some hardy plants 
quickly exhaust their site, and need frequent 
lifting and division ; but this plant is an excep¬ 
tion, as old plants cannot be lifted without 


doing them great harm. Moreover, they do not 
need it, as they will stand in one position many 
years and always flower freely. Its culture may 
be summed up thus : Plant young seedlings in 
good, deep, well-dug ground and let them alone, 
beyond an annual top-dressing of manure or 
fresh soil.—A. H. 

2319.—Heuchera sanguinea not flow¬ 
ering. —Your plant of this has evidently 
suffered from being moved about too much. 
The first position chosen for it was the right 
one. The soil and situation that will grow 
Zinnias to perfection would suit the Heuchera 
exactly. There is no question about the perfect 
hardiness of this plant, and, given a good posi¬ 
tion and liberal treatment, it flowers most pro¬ 
fusely. It certainly makes a good greenhouse 
plant, but to get the best results it should be 
prepared in the open ground, and only strong 
plants, with good plump crowns, lifted ana 
potted up. September is a good month for this 
operation.— Frank Redinqton. 

2425.— Mulching Carnations. — In dry, porous 
soils a mulch of old, exhausted Mush room manure is bene¬ 
ficial. It is not required to be rioh and heavy at this sea¬ 
son, but light and flaky. I have used yard-sweeping, 
whioh contains plenty of gritty material, with exoellent 
effeot on heavy land.—E. H. 

- If “ Cheviot ” writes from the Cheviot 

Hills he is in a cold and perhaps bleak district. 
A little mulch over the roots would be of much 
benefit in such a case—in fact, it could not do 
harm in any district. The best material is quite 
decayed stable-manure, and it ought not to be 
placed too thickly over the surface. Be careful 
not to cover up the leaves of the plants with it. 
—J. D. E. 

2452.— Plants for a bed with a northern 

aspect.—The only plants which would give satisfaction 
pre Ferns. It would only disappoint if you plant it with 
Fuchsias or Mignonette.—E. H. 

- Some Fuchsias might do tolerably well, 

but Mignonette requires sun, and would be quite 
useless. But such a spot would be a perfect 
paradise for hardy Ferns, which might be 
planted on a bank of light loamy or peaty soil, 
or better still, perhaps, on rock work of a natural 
and irregular construction. There are so many 
beautiful things in this family that to give a 
full list would occupy too much space, as well 
as being almost unnecessary ; but take care to 
eecure as great a variety as possible. With 
them may be associated Spiraeas in variety, the 
Creeping Jenny, some small-leaved Ivies, 
Aquilegias, Primroses, &c.—B. C. R. 

- There are several hardy plants that will 

thrive in a northern aspect if the soil is good. I 
am afraid Fuchsias would get killed in a severe 
winter, but they would not object to the shade 
in summer. Spiraea Aruncus, S. palmata, and S. 
japonica will do admirably in such a position, 
and so will Anemone japonica (Honorine Jobert). 
Harrison’s Musk will also do well, or any of the 
Mimulus family. You are aware, of course, 
that hardy Ferns would be quite at home in such 
a position.—J. C. C. 


BAMBOO CANES AND EARWIGS. 
Bamboo canes are most useful for staking plants 
of any kind, as they last so much longer than 
stakes made of soft wood ; but they need a little 
care, or they may prove a source of trouble to 
the owner. A friend of mine lately had a 
quantity of Chrysanthemums growing on for ex¬ 
hibition, and had tried all sorts of means to stop 
the ravages of the earwigs that, in spite of all 
his efforts, continued to disfigure the blooms and 
buds. At last the thought struck him that the 
earwigs might find shelter in the hollow centres 
of the Bamboo canes, and on taking one out of 
the pot at least a dozen earwigs were shaken 
out of it, and on inspection they were all 
more or less filled with them. They were 
all stopped from further mischief by having the 
ends of the canes filled with cement, and no 
further trouble has occurred ; but anyone not 
having experienced the same difficulty will do 
well to make sure before using them to stop 
the ends, or they may find that their plant 
supports are sheltering a very tiresome enemy of 
the gardener, as few insect-pests are so trouble¬ 
some or difficult to eradicate as the earwig. 

J. G., Hants. 


2449. — Treatment of Christmas Roses. — 

The plants are evidently starved for want of water 
and manure. All you can do now is to try the effect of 
some liquid-manure— sulphate of ammonia, etc. In the 
spring plant them out or give them larger pots and good 
soil.—B. C. R. 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSFONDHNTS. 

Questions .—Queries and anawan am inserted Is 
0 Auonnne free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thaw guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Eorroa of 
Oardznihq, 87, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GAU>nnzre has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qiumii 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2602. -Staking Pear-trees.— Can horizontal Pear- 
trees beside garden walks be staked with iron rods instead 
of wooden stakes?—M rs. Clifton. 

2503. — Manure for Cinerarias.— Will someone 
please to let me know what manure is best for Cinerarias 
just coming into flower ? Is soot good for them ?—Be. 

2504. — Lifting and laying turf.— How muoh turf 
oould two men lift, and lay in a day ? I should be obliged 
if some experienced person would let me know ?—Anstbt. 

2505. — Treatment of Primulas. — What treat¬ 
ment do these require generally V I mean the numerous 
kinds we have now as well as the Chinese ones ?— Mrs. 
Evkrard. 

2500.— Prlgl-Domo— Ehave anunheated greenhouse. 
Would Frigi-Domo keep out'the frost, and how is it fitted 
up, and is it placed just outside or Inside the glass?—A 
Constant Rbadbr. 

2507.— Digging and manuring a garden.— 

If 1 dig and manure my garden now, will it require dig¬ 
ging and manuring again in the spring before planting ? 
It is a rather heavy soil.—G. J. 

2508 — Propagating Asparagus tenuissimus 
and Hare’s-foot Fern. — Will someone please to tell 
me the best way o( propagating these two plants, and 
when it should it be done ‘t — Lilie. 

2509. — Potting Lilium auratum, dsc.— In pot¬ 
ting Lilium auratum shoul4 the bulb be quite covered 
with soil, or how much of it ? How oan slugs be prevented 
eating the young shoots?—S cotus. 

2510. —Treatment of a White Lilac.—I have 
had a White Lilac in a pot for two years which never 
flowers. Should it be cut down now, or what other treat¬ 
ment does it requre?— E. O. Trkncii. 

‘2511.— Fruit-evaporators.— I should be glad to 
hear anything about fruit-evaporators, and are they 
suitable for drying Strawberries, Raspberries, fto., as well 
as harder-skinned fruits?—C abbage. 

2512.— Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias 
going to leaf.— Will someone kindly say the oause of 
Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias going all to leaf, with 
scarcely any flower, though looking very healthy?— 
A. W. C. 

2613 -A “barked” Elm-tree.—I have a young 
Elm which I want to preserve, and whioh was badly 
“barked” in course of transit to my premises. Will 
someone please to cell me what is the best remedy to 
apply?— Link Boy. 

25U.— Wintering Cobsea scandens.— Will some 
one kindly let me know how to winter a Cobna scandens? 
I have a very warm greenhouse and servants’ hall where no 
froet can enter. Will it require a little water when quite 
dry ?— E. O. Trkncii. 

2515. —Roses in tubs.—I have some standard Rose- 
trees, and should like to know if I oould grow them in tube, 
and what sized ones would they thrive in? Would tubs 
12 inches in diameter by 12 inohes deep be large enough 
for this season?— Lbyton. 

2516. —Uses of a Cucumber-frame — How oan I 
best utilise a Cucumber-frame for flowers or Salad plants 
without any kind of heat? Size of frame, 8 less by 4 feet 
(three lights); south-east aspeot, protected from north 
and east winds.— North London. 

2517. — Wintering Lilies.— Will someone kindly 
tell me how best to winter Lilium auratum and L. lanof- 
folium for pot culture? My Lilies have been left outside 
in other seasons, and under the heavy rains I have lost a 
beautiful L. auratum.— E. O. Trkncii. 

2518 . —Planting Hy&clnthus c&ndlcans in 
Scotland, etc.— When should Hyacinthus oandloans be 
planted outside to flower next summer in a high, old 
position in Scotland. Will two bulbs of this Qyaointh in a 
6-lnch pot answer in a greenhouse ?— Scotus. 

2519. —Catting back Son Roses, etc.— When is 
the proper time for cutting book Sun Kosee (Helianthe- 
mums). Broom, and Double-flowered Gorse? Some Sun 
Roses cut baok last autumn died in oonsequenoe. The 
Brooms flourish until they get a oertain size and then die. 
—J. E. M. 

2520. —A fruit fence.— Will someone kindly inform 
me as to the beet and most eoonomioal mode of erecting a 
fence for fruit-trees along the south side of a garden where 
only 12 inches of ground exists beyond a granolithic or 
cement pathway ? The present boundary is a Privet-hedge 
belonging to the next property. The length of the fence 
will be over 200 feet, and I wish it to be 9 feet high, and 
eventually a lean-to bouse may be put up, so the path 
should not be disturbed. Tim fence should be durable. 
Would corrugated-iron do? Wood Is not lasting enough. 
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2521. — Peat Mon-litter.—I have a quantity of 
Peat MosB-littsr upon whioh hones have been bedded. 
Will someone kindly inform me if it Is good for general 
flower-borders, also Roses? I have been told that it is 
certain death to Fuchsias and “ Geraniums." Is this so ? 
—C. W. O. 

2522. — Hardy Arallae.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the names of the hardy Aralias and how they are pro¬ 
pagated? I have had one out-of-doon in the south of 
England for the last twenty years, and it did not suffer 
from last winter. I think it is Aralia Sieboldi, but I am 
not sure.—C. E. L. 

23.— Profits from a forcing - house.— Will 
someone kindly inform me what money returns I might 
expect from a forcing-house, 60 feet by 14 feet, for growing 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and raising seedlings in for a market 
garden ? I have a good man to look after it and it ie olose 
to a town.— M. A. W. 

2524. — Daisies on a lawn.— My lawn is one mass of 
Daisies and Plantains. I am having the turf taken off, 
and intend to replaoe it by turf from a field. The soil on 
the lawn is a poor, sandy soil, and it is full of roots. Would 
it be beet manured or dressed with road-scrapings ? How 
oan I beet improve it?—B b. 

2525. — Treatment of Solanums.— These I have 
planted out-of-doors in a sunny place, and they flowered 
beautifully, but would not form their berries. They were 
taken up the last week in October and pot in a cool-house, 
and the flowers are falling off. What should have been 
the treatment now?— Mrs. Evkrard. 

2526 — Keeping frost from Bindive.— How oan 
this useful plant be oovered so as to keep the frost from 
destroying it and still prevent it rotting under the oover- 
ing? I lose most of mine every winter, and still market- 
gardeners must be able to proteot it, as it can be bought 
all the winter.—A Constant Reader. 

2527. — Mealy-bug on a Stephanotls.— A few 
months ago I bought a fine Stephanotls, and it is now 
thriving on the roof of a stove-fernery. I find, however, 
it is infested with mealy-bug. The plant is too large to 
take down and wash. I shall be glad if anyone will advise 
me the best way to get rid of the pest ?—T. A. R. 

2528. — Cutting off Violet-leaves.— My gardener 
has cut off ail the leaves of the Violets, and he sa> s I shall 
thereby have better and more abundant flowers than any¬ 
body else. I should be glad of the opinion of other Violet- 
growers on this treatment? The plants are one year old, 
very healthy, and growing in the open air.—A Vkxkd 
Onr. 

2529. —Peari cracked and specked — I should 
be glad to know why my Pears are cracked and specked 
baaly? The soil is sandy and fairly good. Some tell me 
that it is the roots getting into the gravel walk that 
causes it, but that is only on one side. Three sides are 
good garden soil, and the walk is fully 4 feet away. They 
are pyramids, and have been planted 15 years. Locality, 
Stourbridge.— Gipps. 

•25:io. -pot Roses in an unheated greenhouse. 
—When should pot. Ro»es be taken into an unheated 
greenhouse in order to flower in the spring, and when 
should they be pruned? Some will have to be potted up 
from the ground, where they were planted for the summer. 
Also when is the best time to buy and pot Tea Itoeee fcr 
the same purpose? Can they wait till the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums go out of flower?—C. B. 

2531. — Briers dying down.—I have a few of the 
Dog Rose Brier which I got from the hedges last year, 
and I budded them as standards in July last. On most of 
them I have two or three buds which have taken, but I am 
afraid I shall lose them all, as the main stem keeps gradu¬ 
ally dying down. Would “B. C. R.” or someone else 
please to tell me the cause of it, and what I can do to 
prevent it, as I purpose getting more Briers now and 
planting them ?—A. W. J. 

2532. — Pear-trees not hearing.— Will Bomeone 
kindly tell me what to do about some Pear-trees? They 
have been planted 15 years (sandy soil), but thev never 
bear, with the exception of one or two Pears, and they are 
very stunted and scrubby. They are regularly pruned. 
During summer they make quite 3 feet of fine weakly 
spray. Soil fairly gCK>d. Other Pear-trees do very well in 
the same garden; they are pyramids (Marie Louise and 
Glou Morceau). Locality, Stourbridge.— Gipps. 

2533 —Plants and rats and mice— Will anyone 
please to tell me whether it is possible to render plants 
distasteful to rats and mioe without injuring the plants? 
Could I syringe with anything? Nothing is safe in the frame 
except “Geraniums.” Last spring I had four beautiful 
young Rose-trees in bud eaten down to within an inoh or 
two of the pot. I have placed poison about several times, 
but though it disappears, I never find any dead bodies or 
apparent diminution in the numbers of my enemies.— 
C. B. 

2534.— Fames from a hot-water apparatus. 
—I have just fitted up a small hot-water apparatus, which 
is heated by an improved star atmospheric gas-burner, 
and the pipe to take off the fumes is carried through the 
roof of the greenhouse with a cap ou the top of it. 
The down-draught at times causes the gas to be nearly 
blown out. How oan I cure this? If I had no ontlet pipe, 
but allowed the heated air from stove to come Into green¬ 
house, would that injure the plants ? I cannot detect any 
bad smell from this burner.—J. H. 

2535 —Grapes not colouring.— Will someone 
kindly tell me why it is that some of my Grapes have not 
coloured and ripened while others in the same house 
have all ripened up to a berry ? On some of the Vines only 
about half-a-dozen berries have coloured on each bunob, 
while the rest are red and quite sour. I cannot say what 
treatment the Vines have had in former seasons, as I only 
Dook the place last April. Would bone-manure with turfy- 
loam make a suitable dressing—if so, how much of the 
manure should I apply to a Vine ?— A Suffolk Reader. 

2536 — Standard Chrysanthemums.— This year 
I have trained some half-a-dozen Chrysanthemums as 
standards, and should feel obliged to anyone who will 
tell me the way to preserve them, after they have finished 
blooming, so as to do duty for another year? I am told 
that those seen at shows are often two or three yean old. 
Should they be taken out (after blooming) of their flowering- 
pots and be repotted in smaller onee ? Should the wirework 


be removed and the head of the standard cut baok ? If so, 
to what length ? I tried this way last year, but the plants 
only dried up and died.—A Constant Reader. 

2537. —Stocks for Roses.—Being anxious to raise 
a quanrity of stocks for budding Roses on, dwarfs, not 
standards, I should be pleased if “ J. C. C.” or “ P. U.” 
would give me some information on these questions—viz., 
how to prepare outtings of the wild hedge Brier, when to 
plant, and when they will be ready for budding? Also 
regarding the seedling Brier? When the hipe are sown 
in February is it required that the seeds are to be taken 
out of the skins or sown intact, and If they will be ready 
for budding, not the same year, but the summer follow¬ 
ing ?— Stock. 

2538. -Pot-Vines.-I have two pot-Vinea in a small 
unheated, span-roofed greenhouse, which were given me 
as quite small plants (just rooted) about six years ago. The 
pots are each 11 inches across the top and 11 inches deep. 
The Vines have been repotted or top-dressed with stable- 
manure each year, and last year I got a (so-called) pro¬ 
fessional gardener to do them for me, and gave him some 
£-inoh hones to put with them in the hope of getting better 
iruit. But though I left only seven branches on the two 
Vines, and thinned thoee most conscientiously, the result 
was again “ doll’s ” Grapes! The bunches are very’ pretty, 
the Grapes very sweet, and the bloom perfect, but they 
are so ridiculously small, both bunobes and berries. Tbs 
Vines are exceedingly healthy, never having had an insect 
on or any kind of disease since I have had them. They do 
not grow muob, but quite as muoh as I can afford to iet 
them do in my little place. I should be very much obliged 
for any dlreotions ? At present the Vines take mnoh room 
for little result; but, though I scaroely like to give them 
up, I do not oare sufficiently enough about them to go to 
the expense of making a border either inside or outside. 
Would it be worth while to plant them against the dwel¬ 
ling-house for the sake of the foliage ? I have north, east, 
and west aspeots, The south is nob available, and the 
north is sheltered from rain by a large oriel window.— 
C. B. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2322.—Planting and flowering 1 of various 
plants.—I shall be much obliged if someone would give 
me some information as to the planting and flowering 
time of the following, which I want to put (1) in a border 
1 yard wide and 18 yards long under a wall facing south, 
and (2) in the mixed borders in the kitchen garden, 
likewise facing south, and the same width—light soil? 
Alliums Moly and neapolitanum, Alstrojmeria chilensls, 
Arum italicum, Asphoaelus luteus, Brodima gr&ndiflora, 
Camaasia esculents, Corydalis bulbosa, Montbretia 
Pottsf, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl., Schizostylis coccinea, 
Sparaxis, Trichonema speoiosa, Triteleia uniflora, Zephry- 
anthes Candida, Richarai&alha macuiata, and Pancratiums 
illyricum and marltimum.—W. A. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
ire gii'en ; but readers are ininted to give further 
xvswers should they be able to offer additional 
xd trice on the various svJtgecls 

2539. —Planting fruit-trees (Planter).— it is not 
necessary to put, bricks under fruit-trees where a sandy 
subsoil exists. You need not fear the roots going down 
into the sand if the trees are nob planted too deeply nnd 
the surface soil is kept well mulched with manure iu the 
summer. 

2543.—Gobs&a scandens (Leila ).—This is the name 
of the flower received. I should say you had better have 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose in your house; but you must not 
expect so much from it as if all the surroundings were 
in first-rate condition. You should plant it out, giving it 
some good soil.—J. J. 

2541. —Dandelions on lawns ( D . O. L.)- Con¬ 
stantly cutting off the orowns of the Dandelions will kill 
them, but their destruction will be much hastened if a 
large spoonful of salt is placed on the wouud when the 
crown has been cut away. Yes, Watson’s Lawn-sand used 
iu the same way has a similar effeot. 

2542. —Pyracantha not flowering (F. x. /’.) — 
Prune it hard bock, and place some fresb soil and manure 
round its roots. It has no doub: beoome stun red, and 
therefore new life must be infused into it. Tnis the 
pruning will do by turning the sap in o fewer outlets and 
cutting away those that are blocked up. 

2543. —Oyprlpedlum venustum (Judy,.— This is 
a very accommodating plant; but I have found it do well 
in a temperature not lower than 60 de*s. It likes sun and 
light, but it must be shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun. It never really reate, and therefore may be said to 
be always in a growing state. It is a winter bloomer.— 
M. B. 

2544. —Egg-plants (P. E.\— These should be raised 
from seeds every year. Sow in March in a warm frame, 
and pot off the seedlings, when large enough to handle, 
singly into small pots of rich soil, and finally shift on into 
6 -inch or 3-inoh pots, or plant them out in a frame or out- 
of-doors in Jane. To grow them well they want a warm, 
moist temperature. 

2545. —Worms in manure (J. Jl \—Apply half a 
small shovelful of salt and a shovelful of soot to each large 
barrow-load of manure. Well mix it, and turn it over two 
or three times. Let it remain in a heap for two or three 
weeks before use, turning it over every three or four days, 
and adding a very little more soot eaoh time. It may then 
be applied to the ground. 

2540. — Hymenoeallls macrostephana (C. 
Durrant). —This is undoubtedly the name of your flower, 
and a great beauty it is. It is in the way somewhat of 
Pancratium fragrans. There is another species very 
similar in character—II. aduata. Both are well worth 
more general cultivation. When grown into good speci¬ 
mens these plants are delightful.—J. J. 

2547.—Improving a lawn (A. L. R .\—Hand 
weed the lawn at onoe. Both Daisies and Dandelions will 
pull out with the roots entire now the land is soft from 
the heavy rains. If the roots of the Dandelions should 
break off instead of drawing out, place a large spoonful 
of salt in the hole. If the Grass is strong and coarse manure 
will not help it. Persevere with the roller in mild 
weather; it rarely fails to vastly Improve lawn-turf if it 
Is done enough. 
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8648.—Narthectnm osslfragtun (DrouraX— 
From what I can make of yotur plant It la the Bog 
Asphodel. It was for some time considered to cause the 
disease called rot in sheep, hence it was given the name of 
ossifragum (bone-breaker), but this is how known to be 
erroneous. It Is also known as the Lanoaehire Asphodel. 

I should like a specimen when in flower.—J. J. 

2549. —Ph&lsenopBlB Esmeralda (3. C. B.y—lt is 
quite useless numbering these flowers. All are forms of 
this species, and you are fortunate in having five plants in 
flower at this season. Yes, Phatanopale Buyssoniana is a 
form of this plant, but I cannot tell if your flowers in any one 
colour represent that plant. It is said to grow upon bare 
rocks, and to lose its leaves during the dry season.— M. B. 

2550. —Jerusalem Artichokes ( A. J. M.y—U 
these are planted in February or March in rows 3 feet 
apart, and 2 feet from set to set in the rows, and in deeply- 
dug, well-manured soil, and in an open, sunny situation 
they should surely suooeed admirably. If the ground is 
very light mix some well-pulverised olay with it. This 
Artichoke is very liable to run too muoh to top in a light 
soil. 

2551. — Orchid temperatures (ff. Broadbenty— 
Chian the, Cmlogyne, and Dendrobium should oooupy the 
warmest house, say, for lowest temperature in winter, 
60 degs., and in summer about 70 degs. Cattleya. L»!ia, 
and Cypripedlum put in the medium-house, with the 
lowest temperature 55 degs. in winter, and 65 degs. in 
summer. Lycaste and Odontogloseum in the oool-house, 
with the lowest winter temperature 45 degs.— M. B. 

2552. —Plants for greenhouse pillars and 
border (P. G. /?.).— Habrothamnue elegans if planted 
in good soil will soon oover a pillar, and so would Plum¬ 
bago capensis. The question ae to the border is a some¬ 
what vague one. Camellias and Acacias, or a mixed col¬ 
lection of winter and spring-flowering plants may be either 
planted out or plunged in pots, or be stood on the surface 
of the border, and .might, if well cultivated, give satisfao- 
tion in either case. 

2553 —Hardiness of trees (if. J- S.y— The follow¬ 
ing is all I can tell you of: the species you name—Pepper¬ 
mint Gum tree: This name is applied to two plants, 
Eucalyptus amygdalina and E. piperita; both require a 
greenhouse ; the Iron Bark (Eucalyptus resinifera), green¬ 
house ; the Lightwood Wattle (Acacia melanoxylon), green¬ 
house ; the Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata). I have heard 
that this plant will Btand outdoors in Devonshire, but I 
have never seen it but in a greenhouse.—J. J. 

2551 .— Forcing Rhubarb in a deep, dark 

pit {F. R. £>.).—Put about 3 feet in depth of long stable- 
manure and tree-leaves mixed into the pit, and well tread 
the mixture down, covering it over with a few inohes of 
garden mould. Then get some of the strongest of the 
Rhubarb roots and plaoe on the bed, and oover them up to 
their crowns with light mould or leaves. Close the pit and 
oover over with mate or straw. A lining of warm manure 
round the pib will also be an advantage. 

2555 .— Planting Tulips (T. P. S.).— Yes, if the soil 
is in good condition these should be planted at onoe. It 


2561. — Culture of Oleanders (C. R. S.).— Whoever 
wishes to flower Oleanders well must induoe them to make a 
free and early growth, and mature the wood by full exposure 
to sun and air in the summer. Oleanders delight in strong 
solar heat in combination with copious supplies of water 
at the roots. A good sound, fibrous loam, adding to it a 
little leaf-mould, is the best soil for them, and the pots 
should be well drained. Shift in March, and keep the 
plants tolerably dose and warm for a time afterwards, 
but expose them to full light and ventilate freely all 
through the summer. About the middle of August turn 
them out for three weeks in the open air. 

2562. —Orchids and their management 
(Grorg).— Yes, I think you are getting on all nght with 
your Orchids. With regard to the pi ants whose leaves look 
brown at the tipe, you nave something to complain of, but 
I can scarcely define whiah they are and how they have 
been treated. Nearly all the Masdevallias will grow if the 
frost is Just kept away from them. A oase, as you say, 
would, 1 think, answer for them. Many of your plants 
are, ( should imagine, too small to flower yet, and you 
still have that pleasure to come. A friend the other day 
wanted to make me believe the pleasures of anticipation 
were greater than realisation, but I do not think so m the 
blooming of Orchids.—M. B. 

2563. —Treatment of Crown Imperials {C.S.M.) 
—The Crown Imperial may be grown and flowered in any 
fairly good loamy soil forming a flower-bed; but to do 
it justioe, and to ensure a fine bloom, it should be planted 
in a deep, rioh soil, well drained. If the soil is not rich 
it must be made so by the addition of a good dressing of 
well-deoompoeed manure. A good coating of manure 
should be laid about the plants during the winter, as it 
will give them a little protection during severe frosts and 
benefit the bulbs. The Crown Imperial is one of those 
plants that, whenever planted, require to be left alone 
and remain undisturbed for years. Strong bulbs do not 
always flower the first year after planting. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

A Any communication* respecting plant* or fruit 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardshihr Idlur- 
tratbd, 37, Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants. — Flora. — We cannot name suoh 
young seedling Ferns without a bit of character. 3 and 4 
Appear to be varieties of the Brittle-bladder Fern (Cystop- 
tens f lagilis).- S. A.F.— The Rose is Isabella vSprunt prob¬ 

ably. It has been many times stated in Gardening that 
we do not undertake to name Roses. They should be 
sent to a large grower who has opportunities for compari¬ 
son. Lilie.— Asparagus tenuiesimus. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit mutt bear in mind that several speciinens 
of different stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in Us determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or f™iU 


1943.— Meal-worms for birds.—*Sat a 

large glazed earthenware jar* fill it half full of 
coarse oatmeal; on the top lay a few quite dry, 
stale crusts and a few lumps of good mutton 
suet; above this lay some old bung-cloths, whioh 
have been saturated with beer and then allowed 
to get dry. Turn in a shilling’s-worth of full- 
grown mealworms and then put the jar away 
for six months. By that time you should find 
Borne thousands of lively worms in your jar.— 
A. G. Butler. 

1946.— Canary moulting.—The yearly 
moult ought to be over now. Until next 
August no fresh moult should take place. Give 
your bird half a hard-boiled egg in the shell 
twice a week and a bath as often as it will take 
one ; place it on a warm shelf out of all draughts, 
and even if it is necessary to keep it in a shady 
corner, it will be none the worse for it whilst 
the moulting continues.—A- G. Butler. 

1945.— Nonpareil bird.— There are two 
Nonpareil birds : the Pin-tailed Nonpareil, also 
called the Fire-tailed Finch, a difficult bird to 
keep, even when supplied with Paddy-rice; it 
comes from Java and Sumatra. Your birds are 
probably the North American Nonpareil Finch 
(Cyanoapizaciris) a true Bunting, though very like 
a gorgeous reproduction of our Chaffinch, and less 
like a Bunting in its habits than the latter. It 
is probable, as your birds at present refuse meal¬ 
worms, that green caterpillars would tempt 
them. Owing to the wholesale destruction of 
birds last winter by the cold, and the brutality 
of workmen out of a job, who shot them down 
by hundreds, caterpillars have been unusually 
numerous this year, and can now be found in 
any garden by dozens. Spiders would almost 
certainly prove irresistible. The proper seeds 
are Canary, white Millet, and Millet in the ear. 
—A. G. Butler. 


is always best to have some good fibrous loam under cover 
to plaoe on the surface of the beds; this should be free 
from manure, but the soil should be rich underneath. 
When the beds are ready begin to plant at once, making a 
hole with a small trowel, and putting in a little fine, dry 
sand, then the bulb, and over it a little more sand ; then 
oover all over with loam to the depth of 2 inohee. 

2556. —Vanda Kimballiana (<?. Everestty— This 
plant I saw flowering freely last week, so it must be in¬ 
cluded In the late autumn flowerers. It oomes from Upper 
Burmah, at some 5,000 feet altitude, and hence it will suo¬ 
oeed well under somewhat cool treatment. It is a plant, 
however, that does not require any rest. I think it 1 b a 
species which is as free-blooming as it it beautiful. We 
have to thank my much esteemed friend, Boxall, for this 
Orchid, found whilst collecting for the Messrs. L Low of 
Clapton.—M. B. 

2557. —Preserving window shrubs in winter, 
etc. (IF. W. S.)—The pots should be plunged in oinder- 
ashes or Coooa-nut-flbre in the window-boxes. These 
should be watered only when dry (and then well soaked) 
and not at all in frosty weather ; always water with oold 
water in winter. In spring plunge the pots out in the 
garden and give them plenty of water during summer. A 
top-dressing of some good artificial manure will benefit 
them if done early in summer, or a little liquid-manure 
may be given occasionally. 

2553.— Antherioum variegatum (A. V-G )— 
Yes, this plant is well worth growing in rioh, light eou 
for furnishing small vases for conservatory deooration. It 
was introduced into thiB oountry from the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is of a half-hardy character, and in variegation 
and habit closely resembles Pandanus Veiichi. It is, how¬ 
ever, much more easily cultivated, and ite foliage, when 
in good health, never fails to assume a bright. Grassy- 
green colour, beautifully striped, andj[margined with 
creamy-white. 

2559 .— Bare places on a bowling-green 

{B. G. B .). —We presume that, the turf will be trodden upon 
again early in the year, in whioh oase it would bo of little 
use to sow Grass-seeds, and the only way will be to procure 
fresh turf and fill up the bare places. This must, how¬ 
ever, be done at onoe, so that it grows into place by the 
early sprin<% before dry weather arrives. If you can give 
the turf a rest—that is to say. if the Grass is not likely to 
be muoh trodden upon during the summer—you may sow 
Grass-seeds in the spring, taking care to well sweeten the 
soil by turning it up roughly some time before sowing. 

25 <;o. -Pansies dying off (/>. B. 2\).-lt is very 
common for the Pansy to oollapse as described in summer, 
especially when the weather is hot, but this has usually 
been attributed to 11 shanking,” or “ rot ” in the stem. How 
it is produced, however, no one Beems to thoroughly under¬ 
stand. The affection in the stem is always just at the 
junction with the root. The small white insects men- 
cloned may have something to do with the dieeaM, but it 
is moet probable that they are but the inevitable accom¬ 
paniments of decay in the plants. We have found that 
autumn-planted Pansies are rarely affected, whilst those 
planted m the spring will die at a wholesale rate. A little 
Tobaooo-water or lime-water would probably soon kill the 
Insects, but lb is doubtful if the plants woald be saved, as 
the insects are more likely to he the effect thaq the cause. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


queries. 

2566.— Poultry keeping.—I should be glad if 
•• Doulting ” would kindly advise me. I am a gardener 
at a gentleman’s house, and have a piece of spare land 
17 yards long, and 0 yards wide, and I want to make the 
garden as interesting as I can for my employer. Could I 
succeed in making a fowl's run, and how many fowls could 
I keep, and what would be the best sorb for laying, and 
would they pay ? I may say it is near a large house, and 
no dogs or oats are kept, and I oould have the scrape and 
green stuff, also the mowing Grass through the summer, 
and there would be several loads of road sweepings put in 
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should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor qf Gardbnino Illustrated, 37, 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of frult,-G. L. C.-Apple : 2, Catshead. 

- Sir William Markby.- Apple Mere de Menage — 

Bloxham.— Apple Fearn’s Pippin. Pear Vicar of Winkfleld. 

_ A, Farrar.— Apple Blenheim Orange.- Mrs.Maples. 

—Pear Beurrd Ranee.-iFarren.—Pears: 1, Doyenne du 

Cornice; 2, Not reoognised ; 3, Ne Plus Meuris.— -Rea¬ 
ct. R. Hadow. — Apples : 1, Nob reoognised, a local kind 

S robably; 2, Cellini; 3, Local kind, not recognised.- 

fr. N. Joyce. —Pear Marie Louise d'Uoole.- E. Chart. 

—Pear Doyennd du Comioe.- T. Handford. —Pears: 

1 , Autumn Bergamotte; 2 , Ne Plus Meuris.-—-A. T.— 
The Pears sent are not the same. The long fruit is Beurre 
Rose; other one not reoognised. The tree must have 

been grafted with two kinds.- Sussex.— Pea* CatUlao, a 

good kind for stewing. __ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address qf sender. 

Medicus.— By all means keep some top ventilation on 
the greenhouse whenever possible, and put a pan of water 
on the stove as proposed. Do not use except in cold or 

very damp weather.- Scotus. —The Fuohsias can be 

taken indoors, and they will, no doubt, " break out 
again all right in the spring. A peck of stable or poultry- 
manure tied up in a bag and plunged in a tub of 30 gallons 

of water makes an excellent manure. - Mrs. hwyjiootthy. 

—Good autumn Raspberries. Other matter apply to Mr. 
T. Smith, Daisy-hill, Newry, Ireland.—-Ca55a.yc.-The 
“ wire-wove roofing ” is of no use as a substitute for glasB for 
piant-houses. In a general sense, as it does not admit suffi¬ 
cient light ; therefore, we advise you to use good glass.-— 
A E F, il?d-hill. —Apply to Mosers. Richard Smith A 

Go Worcester. - Bee Keeper- The sewage (diluted) in 

tlie'tank would do well to water vegetables and fruit trees 
with. A good strain of White Spanish Onion and the true 
Telegraph Cucumber are the beet kinds, we think, for your 
purpose_ A. B. C.— You cannot do tetter than con¬ 

tinue the treatment named for the Vines, and by the aid 
of the fire-heat and a dry atmosphere, with plenty of 
ventilation, the wood should yet ripen up well. Please 

ask any other question about the Vines that yon like.- 

Southrillc .—If done carefully, and they are not too 
forward, Chrysanthemums will do pretty well potted up 
from the open ground. After potting place in a close 
frame or house for a time. 

Catalogues received.— Forest Trees , Conifers, 
Rhododendrons, Fruit Trees, Roses, Ac. Levenshulme 
Horticultural Company, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

BIRDS. 

2564 .—Bullfinch turning black.— I have a BuU- 
flnoh which has turned quite black within a week. He is 
only two years of age, and I wonder what is the reason of 

a freak ?— Thomas Patching. 


Would 6 feet be wide enough? 1 should have to put wire 
all round their runs—how nigh should I require it so m to 
prevent them from flying over ? When would be the best 
lime to commence keeping them, and the cheapest way to 
get them ?— A Constant Reader. 

2566.— Fowis for laying and profit. - Will 
«Doulting” kindly advise me as to the best kind of fowls 
for laying and keeping for profit, and if a pen of about 
twenty or thirty would pay for themselves in eggs m the 
winter? I have a pen alongside the garden capable of 
aooommodating that quantity of fowls, and if possible I 
want to be kept with eggs all winter (for house use) with- 
out having a greater quantity of hens than the number I 
mention.—M rs. J. 

2567 —Fowls dying.—Will someone kindly tell me 
why my fowls die ? I have kept them in the same plaoe 
for the last ten years, and was very successful for five 
yean, after which they began to mope and die. Thinking 
to better matters I got rid of the whole of them and sJarieJ 
with a fresh lot of different breeds, whioh did well for a 
time, then stopped laying, *nd heg»n to mope> d J« In 

the same way. Last summer I hatched fifty ohioks from 

French eggs; they began to mope when half-grown, and 
are now dying off also. To-day I handled a large h&lf- 
bred Brahma hen whooouM scarcely walk, being so weak, 
and she was nothing but feathers and hones, whioh Is the 
condition of all I lose. They first tegln> to mope, then eat 
nothing, and linger on until they die. The number I have 
kept has varied from twenty to sixty. They are well fed 
on corn, plenty of green meat, Ac. The aleeping-plsce 
is a well-built wooden shed, large enough for twice the 
number of fowls; it is kept quite clean and white-washed 
inside. They have two runs 15 yards by b yards and 1.. 
vards by 1 yards. The smaller one is Grass, where they 
are only let into occasionally to allow the Grass to recover , 
the other is hard gravel, whioh was put down about, three 
years years ago and is fairly dry.—B kkjn. R. Kino. 

2568.— Feeding henfl.-I have been feeding my hens 
on equal parts of bran and middlings, mixed with boiled 
Potatoes, scraps, and a little of SpraU’s poultry meal, 
with pepper and given warm in the morning, and 
Buokwheat in the afternoon. Would something else be 
better, as for the last two months eggs have been very 
scarce and have now almost ceased ? The hens have an 
unlimited run. Moet of them havejinished ^noultlng. 

..Slnoe the end of August I* 

I the drinking water —B. 

Original from 
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IBEEIHOUSK for the HUM 

\ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


H EATINC A PPARATUS 


Most Efficient and Clieapest 
In Existence. 

■Requires no sunk stokehole and no brick ■efc- 
ting. Will last all night without attention. 
Will burn house cinders, therefore ooeta next 
©nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix it. A 
domestic servant can stoke it. 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Enormous nun* 
bers in we all 
over the country. 

ONLY SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND. 

CAUTION.— 

Beware qf ineffi¬ 
cient, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which t trill not 
last all night. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five seasons- 
ehofviug enor¬ 
mous success, 
post free on ap¬ 
plication. 


°BUILDERsf AL NORWICH. 
WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSE ~ 

CARDEN FRAMES 


VARIETY. 


Particular* Cgg-jJj 

andllluatraUoa N^yjlS. 

•f House lend Qf 

■tamp for postsgi 

noth, \ A 

SSICJNAL INVESTORS OF 

Portable 

Greenhouses, 


Complete 
Apparatus 
from 
** 12s. 


Of all makes and sizes supplied at the cheapest rates. 
VALVES, PIPES, and FITTINGS always In Stook. 


Complete 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS^ 
Wood Green, London, N., 

AND 

Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 

Beware of Worthies* Imitation*. Over 1MM 
La use all ever the World. 

TMI UffCUT, BEST, AND CHEAPEST BUILDERS ■ 


OUR CELEBRATED No. 4 

CHECK END BOILER 

To heat from SOO to 5,000 feet of 4-inch pipiog. 


J.H.H EAT HMAN S 

'INEXPENSIVE DETACHABLE 
EXTENDING LADDERS 
DOUBLE a no TREBLE 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouse*, Forcing Houses. Pits, Frame 
Plant Protectors, Potting Sheds, Tool 

HOUS 63 . &c. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue pest free prom 

CROMPTON Sl FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 


NO. 7. PLAIN SADDLE BOILER. 

To heat from 100 to 300 ft. of 4-inch piping. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


Gillingham s Patent). 


To hoat from 


AMATEUR’S 

SLOW 

COMBUSTION 

BOILER. 


« . J n I BRA8 . 8 « COPPER, or IRON, from 3ls. 6d. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout tne whole 24 hours at a cost 
of id., and the heater requires no attention whatever during 
that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and vitiated 
air rnto the room. This heats by radiation, and all impurities 
are deposited in the water automatically condensed 

TREGGON & CO.. 

manufacturers of all kinds of Zinc and 
Iron Goods. 

.. (The oldest firm in the trade). 

Y °RK WORKS BREWERY ROAD. JXINDON, N. 

City Othce and Warehouse 19, Jewln-street, E.O. 


PRICES ON 


APPLICATION. 


APPLICATION 


2, ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C 


Total length, 7 ft. 6 In. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 




N® I PATENT CHAMPION. HEATER _& Pi£ES 


TERRA-COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR COAL. 

Greenhouses heated 24 HOURS for about ONE PENNY 
without attention ROBERTS'S (IMPROVED) PATENT 
PORTABLE TERRA-COTTA STOVES for COAL give pure 
and tuple heat with common coal, or coal and coke. For 
GREENHOUSES. BEDROOMS, &o Pamphlet, drawings, 


TOOPE’S PATENT 


Princess Apparatus, 7 ft long llotr 

and return pipes, prioe from 25s. Amateur 
Assistant, 6 ft long flow and return pipes, from 
'/0 b. Amateur Friend. 7 ft. long, one single 
3 in. pine, flow and return, price 16s. Burn 
oil or gas. Franie-heaters, Propagator*, Ftimi- 
gatorv, kc., kc. Oirculare free. Illustrated 
priced Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


Write for Prospectus. 


IB GARDEN,_ 

Horticulture in all its branches 
Is. 6d.; Half-yearlv Vols. 

6d ; Half-yearly, 9a. 9d.: Q~_,, 

in advance. “An ideal horticultural 


an Illustrated Journal of 

>s Weekly, 4d.: Monthly 
. 12s. Yearly Subscription, 
Quarterly, 5g.; newt tree, pay- 

London: 37 , Southampton-st^t/strand" 1 ^!^. 

tM and HOME. A Weekly Journal of 

tactical Agriculture aDd Housekeeping, Stock. Dairy, 
3, Stable, Pasture, Orchard, Market Garden, Poultry, 
. Weekly. Id.. Monthly Parts, 5d.; Yearly Vols., 

. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; Half-yearly, Ss 3d 


BOULTON & PAU L, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
PORTABLE IRON ANO WOODEN BUILDINGS FOR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 

Shooting and Fishing Boxes, draftso » ->* 

Gentlemeu V Residences Cot- i . I “ 

tages, Stables, Coach Houses. / faB T 
fce , Game Larders, Shepherds'SkjjniF:; r!j 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION CUARANTCjEO 


The largtat Su>ck in the World. 

C. T00PE, F R.H.S., & SON, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


Huif, and Portable Tror. Build- 

ings of every description. | 1 jMdQhB 

Estimates k Descriptions Free. 

HUutrmted ror.'jiiiiinawB/^Kt:, : 

over 100 design*, fret on „ 

application. Portable Iron House, 

TAM WORTH KED~PIGS for Sale.—Sowi 

h ye’.te, end young boar*. Furo pedigree bred; strong 
reoonuQt cd:d j eroad bacon pigs, also for croezlng purpose 
PHoe and fall v articular* on application to—BAlLlF] 
Manor Farm, Kingioote, E G., Sussex. 


GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES 


All breeding purchasers should coU or send to the Royal 
AtobHorticnlfci i ral Works. Bradford. The principal builder* 
to all the Nobility, Gentry, and Nurserymen in Yorkehiro 
d w^» Un4tn ^T lBf . rl< ' te - ^ rhe beat Bnd cheapest makers k 
Po*t free, 1 stamps. 

W. ANDWTCWU A Ho,. HorMetilttiral UiMIiWp. Bradford 

FLOWER POTS —12 8-in. t 20 6-in., 60 5-in 

CMb^'&DD/^ 

Digitized by (-.OOQIC 


tr TO OUR READERS. 
from these pages, or in ma' 
confer a favour by stating 

seen in GARDENING l£tl __ wruwrei 

houses enl { 

be written iegfNv." Delay « 

Hmm dm to neglsettftlU. 


In ordering goods 
juiries, readers will 
that the advertisement seas 
USTRATBD. Our desire is 
'ppuoasn meaaverttsemerus of trustworthy houses only. 

the sender o/eaciord^ shoJd 
-‘dmd dis a ppointment art often. 
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VILLA GARDENS. 

Gardens of small extent stud the suburbs of all 
our great towns, and afford healthy recreation, 
rest, and harmless amusement to hundreds of 
thousands of people. It is, therefore, some¬ 
what pitiable to notice the sameness that dis¬ 
figures so large a proportion of them. It is 
there that the bedding-out mania, beloved of 
the jobbing gardener, still survives in all its 
obtrnsivenesa. There also rows of mastheaded 
Roees are marshalled in regular lines in small 
pin-cushion beds on Grass, where neither the 
Roses nor the plants that are dotted round them 
will thrive. There also the trimmed Privet or 
the decapitated Laurel still form the main idea 
of a hedge, and beds are left bare and flowerless 
for months at a time. There the trimmed Lime, 
leafless for so large part of the year, is rampant, 
while the noble carriage sweep, beloved by the 
house-agent, answers no purpose except to 
destroy the repose of the front of the villa. 
Carriages do nob require to drive up to such 
abodes often, and when they do they are not 
admitted, because they would spoil the gravel. 
Here again a sad monotony ordains that if a 
house stands a little above the level of any part 
of the ground, the natural swell and undulation 
should be broken by a Grass bank with a pre¬ 
cipitous descent and a sharp edge. This arrange¬ 
ment is as handsome as a billiard-table would 
be in such a position, and the Grass bank is a 
fertile souroe of income to the jobbing gardener 
and of joy to no one, as it generally destroys 
the whole of the natural grace that even a small 
garden might otherwise have. We laugh at 
the stiff little trees that please our children in 
Hartz Mountain toy-boxes, yet we adults show 
corresponding taste in erecting stiff Grass banks 
round our villas or our tennis-lawns. Then, 
again, look at the ferneries and rockeries foisted 
on on the villa gardener, with their masses of 
elinkers or burnt bricks and their characteristic 
vegetation in Periwinkles, Privets, or starved 
Ferns, baking in the sun in a few inches of nice clay. 
The object of these remarks is to suggest that 
someone should rescue us villa gardeners, for I 
am one myself, from all these horticultural 
abuses. Of ourselves, with the best will in the 
world, we are helpless. We have not the time nor 
the knowledge, and, if we have the latter, we are 
away at work when the jobbing gardener comes 
down on ns like a whirlwind, trimming our 
choice shrubs into hedges or devastating our 
ohoioe herbaceous border far more than any con¬ 
gregation of oats or assembly of slugs or snails. 
I shall never forget one experience I had of a 
new jobbing gardener. I had a few yards of an 
old natural copse in my place, with an Oak-tree, 
up which grew a splendid wild Honeysuckle 
twenty or more years old. I told my jobber to 
olean up my wilderness a bit, and when I got 
home I found it indeed swept and garnished. 
Among other things my beloved Honeysuckle 
had been grubbed up and the stump burnt, so 
that the mischief was irremediable. Most of us, 
however, have not the knowledge to direot our 
jobbing gardener, who, after all, is amenable to 
reason, and only does what he has been taught 
as the correct thing. We want eaob month in 
-- f. -_1_ 
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of orders to the jobber: “ Do not cut off Crooui- 
leaves; do not trim handsome bushes flat; do 
not dig np choice borders every autumn,” and 
so on. In short, we want hints each week of 
what to avoid as well as what to plant and what 
to be at. The guide to villa gardening has yet 
to be written. 

HOUSB ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

HOW TO KEEP THE FROST FROM 
WINDOW PLANTS. 

Those who personally attend to the wants of 
their plants, be they many or few, beoome very 
fond of them, and at this time of year feel some 
anxiety as to whether they will escape the 
effects of the frost, which may oome _ on 
at any time now. A regular habit of think¬ 
ing of our window plants at an early hour 
of each evening (with a view to move them, 
if necessary) will greatly tend to their safety; 
and it is most desirable to hang up a small ther¬ 
mometer between them and the glass of the 
window, so that the temperature may be regu¬ 
larly ascertained at a certain timeeaoh evening, 
and measures taken accordingly for their pre¬ 
servation. When the thermometer registers 
40 degs. near the window at nine o’clock at night 
the plants should be moved into a warmer part 
of the room, for it is probable that there will he a 
frost in the early hours of the morning. At any 
temperature between 45 degs. and 40 degs. a few 
sheets of newspaper, hanging between them and 
the glass, or a blind or curtain, will be sufficient 
protection; but should the thermometer go below 
35 degs. by nine o’clock special warmth must be 
afforded them, as well as moving them away 
from the glass. A corner table on the opposite 
side of the fireplace from the window is a good 
position for them in severe frost, the fire being 
carefully banked up so as to last through the 
early morning, or a “briquette” put on to keep np 
the fire ; or a lamp well supplied with oil may 
be left burning in the room between the plants 
and the window, the door being dosed and cur¬ 
tains drawn over the window. In the case of 
plants which are kept in a room without a fire, 
special precautions will be needful; but even 
these may be saved (if not in an attic) in 
severe weather in the following way: Place 
them on the floor in the oomer of the room 
furthest from the window and cover them with 
newspapers, or, if the foliage be delicate, place 
a towel-horse on either side of them and cover 
the whole with a large shawl, which should hang 
down to the floor. A wire cover, with double 
newspaper pasted over it, may be made by 
nimble fingers, and will be found to be an ex¬ 
cellent contrivance. It should have strong wire 
at the upper and lower edges, and can be made 
either circular, square, or oblong, according to 
the number of pots it has to cover. The height 
of the plants must also be considered, or two 
covers may be made, one lower than the 
other; but, in any case, the cover must 
rest on the floor to exclude the outer 
air. This will be found to be of great use in 
keeping out the frost, and will last some time if 
used with care in an empty room. But all 

S lants which are in danger of frost must be 
ept as dry as possible, without allowing them 
to droop, and special care will be necessary for 


those which have been lately watered. In keep¬ 
ing plants as dry as possible, however, it must 
be borne in mind that the system of giving 
constant teaspoonfuls and such-like driblets of 
water to pot-plants in winter is a very 
dangerous one, resulting in the total starvation 
of the main roots, while those on the surface 
are likely to rot. Watering, when done at all, 
must be thorough, the superfluous water being 
allowed to run through the pot (which should 
be well-drained) into a saucer, which should be 
emptied an hour after watering (’his being done 
in the morning) as stagnant water is in¬ 
jurious to most plants in winter. During 
a mild break in the weather the plants 
may be given a good douche from a rosed 
watering-pot, standing them in a flat bith or 
large tray for the operation, if not in the open 
air. This will cleanse the foliage and strengthen 
the plants, especially if plenty of air (as well as 
sunshine) be given to them whenever the ther¬ 
mometer is above freezing-point. Sponging the 
leaves of Arums, Palms, Dracamas, Pelargo¬ 
niums, and all large-leaved plants, such as the 
India-rubber, is also beneficial, and top-dressing 
of any plant which requires it with a little light, 
rich compost (the old surface-soil being first re¬ 
moved with a stick), will tend to keep up the 
wealth of the flowers. Strong, healthy plants 
will stand much more cold than weakly speci¬ 
mens, therefore every effort should be made to 
keep up the tone of the plants, and to destroy 
all blight which may attack them. J. L. R. 

2431.—Climbers for a house-porch.— 
« Hope ” will find a Rose or two do well if care¬ 
fully planted at once in a glaas-porcb. The soil 
should be the top-spit from an old pasture, with 
a mixture of rotten manure or leaf-mould, and 
some of the best kinds for this work are 
Niphetos, pure-white; W. A. Riohardson, 
apricot-ooloured ; Gloire de Dijon, and the Red 
Gloire de Dijon ; Mar&jhal Niel, oreamy-yellow 
tint; and Bouquet d’Or, yellow. The White 
Passion-flower Constance Elliott is almost 
hardy, and would do well in a porch, or a large 
flowered Clematis, but these do not give scent. 
White Roses, also, would look well A fine- 
flowered Scarlet “Geranium” would probably 
survive the winter if the aspect be sunny and 
it be not placed near the opening, and Fuchsias 
would grow well, but might lose their leaves in 
winter.—J. L. R. 

2449. — Treatment of Christmas 
Rosea. —Probably the reason these plants do 
not flower is because they are growing in 
pots. It would be much better to plant them 
out in good garden soil just before they start 
into growth in the spring. If the plants are left 
about two years in that position they will moat 
likely grow into good and strong plants, and, 
should they be required for flowering in pots, 
lift them from the ground carefully ana pot them 
up as soon as the flower-buds are well formed. 
They will blossom in the greenhouse freely after 
the buds are formed.—J. D. E. 

2617. -Wintering Lilies.-Ths best way to winter 
Lilies Is to plunge the pots in ashes or Coooa-nut-flbre in a 
oool-honse or pit. They will do very well In a perfectly oold- 
house or pit if the pots are plunged and a fe w lnohee oi 
Ooooa-nut-flbre pUosti over the wrlaoe if the frost comes 
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QARDBN WORK.* 

Oomservatory. 

Chrysanthemums now form a leading feature, and there 
are many late varieties still to flower, so that it is a very 
easy matter to have a good show of these up to Christ¬ 
mas or even later. To preserve the blossoms as long as 
possible the atmosphere of the house must be kept in a 
buoyant state and comparatively dry. Discontinue the 
use of stimulants as soon as the flowers expand. The 
large, highly-fed blooms do not keep in oondition eo long 
as when stimulants are more moderately employed. To 
obtain large blooms cuttings must be taken early and 
grown cool, so as to get the necessary strength and vigour 
in the plants from tbs first start. Heaths in blossom 
should be grouped in a light position away from the hot- 
water pipes. Epiphyllums in blossom will last longer in 
the drier atmosphere of the oonBervatory than if kept in 
the stove or intermediate-home. These are useful plants 
for dropping into baskets for suspending. One of the 
sweetest ollmbing plants for the conservatory is Jasminum 
grand iflorum. When planted out in a well-drained bed of 
loam and peat, made porous with sand and oharooal, it 
will soon oover a large spaoe and produce plenty of flowers 
for outting. Roof-climbers should be made as thin of 
growth as possible now, so that creepers on pillars, suoh 
as this Jasmine, Habrothamnus in variety, Abutilons, and 
other things that flower in winter may be fully exposed 
to light. The Indian Daphne Is another plant that should 
be found in every conservatory, and if a well-drained bed 
of peat and loam can be secured in a light position the 
plant will grow and flower better if planted out. All suoh 
plants must be watered carefully, especially when grown 
in pots. The ohief cause cf failure is overwatering ; the 
soil becomes sour and the plant unhealthy, and when this 
stage is reached It is better to strike cuttings and start 
afresh, as siokly plants are very difficult to get Into health 
again. Though Daphnes are usually grafted ou a hardy 
species, there is no difficulty in striking them from out- 
tings. Though it has been stated the grafted plants are the 
best, I have not foand them eo. The chief points to keep 
in mind is to pot firmly in soil full of fibre, made porous 
with coarse sand and finely-broken oharooal, the po:s to 
be well drained, and let a oareful band do the watering. 
This applies especially to all plants of a woody nature at 
all seasons. Cinerarias, Primulas, and Oyolamens are 
now making very bright groups, and the semi-double 
scarlet Pelargonium F. V. Raspail is most useful for 
outting, and also for producing a mass of colour to give 
warmtn of tone in the short days of winter. This variety 
does exceedingly well planted out in a warm, light position 
to oover walls or pillars. One of the best single-flowered 
orimson Pelargoniums for winter blooming is Henri 
Jaooby. Plante whioh were lifted from the beds and 
etarted in heat, and even pots of cuttings struck early, are 
now full of blossoms. Fires must be kept going regularly 
now, though moderation in the use of flre-heat should be 
the rule. 

The Unheated Conservatory. 

Both the coloured and the yellow Primroses of the 
common type are opening their blossoms in the open air, 
but they have a soiled ana rain-splashed appearanoe, very 
different to those plants whioh were lifted in Oatober and 

S laced under the Bhelter of glass. Violets, again, are 
owering beautifully in the unheated structure, and 
Myoeotls dieeltiflora will soon be showing oolour. Very 
pretty too will In a short time be some large patohes of 
the hardy Heath (Erica oarnea), and hardy Cybfamens are 
another special feature that may be had in a better con¬ 
dition in a oold-house than in the open air, and by way of 
making provision for the future strong plants of a good 
atrain of Canterbury Bells should be potted up now and 
plunged in a cold pit, to be taken Inside ae soon as the 
days oegin to lengthen and the sun affords more warmth 
to plants under glaes. Another useful plant for the cold 
conservatory is Jasminum nudiflorum (The Naked-flowered 
Jasmine). This flowers freely in the open air in mild 
weather in winter and spring, but the blossoms are muoh 
brighter and cleaner under glase. Well-grown Laurustlnus 
in pots will be a special feature now, and there Is much 
useful dscorative value in some of the berry-bearing plants, 
notably in the Pernettyas, which everybody with a oold 
conservatory to make bright should grow. Several of the 
Bamboos are graceful things for the oold-house, and for 
shady positions there is much Interest in hardy evergreen 
Ferns, euoh>as the Polyatiohums, Soolopendriame, and 
others. Very little water will be required by plantain 
this house in the short days. Only sufficient should be 
given to keep the plantn in a fresh, healthy state. 

Stove. 

The temperature of this house should be made to suit the 
plants. Where Oardenlas, Ixoras, Marantas, and other heat- 
loving subjects are largely grown 65 degs. should be the 
minimum, and the moisture used in the atmosphere should 
bear some relation to the degree of heat kept up by Are 
alone. Plunging-beds of fermenting materials are valuable 
for the genial moisture thrown off, as then the atmosphere 
s moderately moist without the necessity for keeping the 
paths in a slushy state by throwing down water. But 
plenty of blossoms oan be obtained in the stove without 
the night temperature rising above 60 degs. at this season, 
especially during oold weather. The fuel question is 
alwayB a serious matter, especially to email oonsumers. 
Large buyers always have the advantage, and, where they 
have plenty of stowage room, by placing orders in August 
a considerable saving is effected. Five degs. of tempera¬ 
ture, when it i* to be raised by flre-heat alone, means a 
large Increase in the expenditure for fuel, and sometimes 
tke results obtaioed are not commensurate with the 
increased outlay, as there are eo many plants whioh may 
be had in a thriving oondition where only a moderate tem¬ 
perature Is kept up. To mention only a few things whioh 
may be had in blossom now where the night temperature 
does not exceed 69 degs., and in oold, frosty mornings 
is often as low as 55 degs., Begonlaa In variety, Euphor¬ 
bias jaoqutnisaflora and splendens, Poinsettiae, Juettoiae, 
Eranthemuma, Oonoollnium ianthlnum, Thyrsaoanthus 
rutilans, Pentaa oarnea and P. rosea, Gesnerae in variety, 


* In oold or northern district* the operation* referred 
to under “Garden Work" may be done from ten day* or 
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Paesiflora prlnoeps, Euoharis, Panoratium fragrans, and 
Oypripedlums, Celan thee, and Onoidluma In the way of 
Orohlds. 

F e rnery under Glass. 

This should be most interesting now, and, though there 
will always be a good deal of greenery in this department, 
if a nioe collection is grown there will be plenty of colour, 
especially among variegated Feme. Pteris argyrea ie in 
good form now. Pteris oretica albo-lineata ana its variety 
Mayi, Pteris tricolor, and others will brighten up the 
oolleotion muoh. Then the new growth of many varieties 
of Ferns oomea, first of allot a deep-bronze, oolour whioh ie 
very effeotive ; in short, there will be no laok of oolour in 
a good oolleotion of Ferns, and if more of this is required 
in the winter a bright-leaved Dracaena or Oroton dropped 
in here and there has a magioal effect. A temperature of 
60 degs. need not be exceeded even where such species as 
Adiantum Farleyenee and A. WUliamei are grown, and 
where the greenhouse species and a few of tbe hardier 
stove Ferns are grown together 59 degs. to 55 degs at 
night nead not be exceeded. Plante growing freely must 
be kept moist at the root. 

Window Gardening. 

Chinese Primulas must not be overwatered. Mignonette 
also and Pelargoniums should be kept on the side of dry¬ 
ness at the root. Insects can easily be kept down by the 
use of the sponge dipped in soap and water. Tbe earns 
treatment will remove dust and other impurities from tbe 
foliage. Keep the pots olean by scrubbing with a hard 
brush. Clean pots have great Influence upon the health 
of tbe plant. Cacti of all kinds, also Aloes and other 
eucoulents, ehould be kept dry now. Bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums in spurs rooms must be kept dry and dead leaves 
removed. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Pack Dahlia-roots away in some oool yet froet-proof 
plaoe ae soon as they are properly dried. Salvia patens 
and Marvel of Peru will keep best in rather dry sand. 
Salvia patens is so distinot in character that every effort 
should be made to increase lo as eoon as tbe spring comes 
round. This oan be done by potting up tbe roots in 
February and starting them In heat, and ae eoon as tbe 
young shoots are 4 inobes long take off the tope and use 
them as cuttings. They will readily strike plunged in 
bottom-beat, and all cuttings rooted early will make good 
plants by middle of May. Place a little old light manure 
over beds of Alstiae nerias, English Irises, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other bulbs. In oold. wet districts it will be as 
well to bold back the Ranunculus till February, but in 
the meantime get the beds prepared by adding some old 
cow-manure and oharred garden refuse, with anything of 
a long, rough nature removed by passing it through the 
sieve. Turn the soil up ronghly and leave it so till the first 
week in February, or as soon after as the eurfaca is dry and 
workable, then fork down and plant the bulbs, daws 
downwards, la drills, 2 inoheo deep and 5 Inches apart. 
The earlier Brier stocks are planted for budding next year 
the better, both dwarf and standard. When planted late 
they do not get sufficiently established for budding till 
late in the season. In removing dwarf Briers or Manettis 
from the outting beds to tbe rows where the budding will 
be done, use alt possible oare to eradicate all buds ou the 
the roots or lower part of the stems. If more oare was 
used in looking over the etooks before planting there 
would be leas bother with euokers. 

Fruit Garden. 

The planting of fruit-trees has now begun in earnest. 
The season has been delayed somewhat in consequenoe of 
the later growth, and from the absence of frost the leaves 
are hanging on longer than usual; but there should be no 
farther delay now, and frost severe enough to stop plant¬ 
ing may esc in any time now. Fruit-trees may, in fact, 
be planted up till the end of Maroh; but it Is always 
better to get them in before Christmas. I always give the 

E reference to November planting when it oan be done. 

l cold soils do not bury the trees too deeply; they will be 
sure to settle as the years roll round. It ie a good plan to 
lift every young tree at the end of the third year for the 
purpose of plaoing it in the ground the proper depth, and 
to lay the roots out horizontally. Damp orchards should be 
drained at least 3 feet deep, filling the drains up partly with 
stones on the top of the pipes. The latter should not be 
of less diameter than 2 Inches, as aeration is valuable in 
warming the soil, and the drains when not oonveying 
water will be passing in air, and the mere taob of breaking 
up tbe land at 18-feet intervale 3 feet deep, and plaoing a 
foot of stonee or rough material in the bottom of tbe 
drains, will bean immense improvement for land that is to 
be devoted to fruit ouiture. The glass in Pine-stoves and 
pits ehould be made as olean as possible, as the plants 
will need all the light now. Very little water will be 
required now. Those plants Intended to show fruit early in 
the new year especially ehould be kept ou tbe dry side now. 
Reoently-pottea euokers also, if the soil was fairly mois: 
when potted, and the pot plunged in a bottom-beat of 
85 degs. to 9 j degs., may be left a considerable time with¬ 
out water at the roots if the plants receive a light 
syringing on fine days. Sixty degs. to 65 degs. will be 
about the right night temperature now. Tbe fruiting- 
house may have two or three degs. of heat more. Push 
forward all outside pruning and training ae fast as the 
weather will permit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Mushrooms will be valuable now, and outside beds must 
be sheltered from rain. There is nothing superior for 
this work to wooden frames made with spare and lathe 
and thatched with straw. Hurdles thatched with straw 
will do, but properly-made covers are lighter and neater, 
and if taken care of will last a couple of years. If the 
beds once get wet the heat soon goes, and then either the 
Mushrooms will cease to come up or they will die off from 
damp and oold. With oare outside beds will produoe 
freely; but every garden ought to have its Mushroom- 
house, properly oonatruoied and fitted up eo as to produoe 
ae much ae possible, as a good Mushroom-house is capable 
of producing a good many things besides Mushrooms. 
At this season it is the best place to force Rhubarb and 
Seakale in. It may also be utilised for blanching Endives, 
starting Lily of the Valley, Lilaos, and many other flower¬ 
ing plants; therefore, the Mushroom-house oan not be too 
large. Asparagus can easily be forced now. It will be 
difficult to beat the hot-bed system where a regular supply 
of the beet quality “grass” is required; but to keep 


this up from this time till it oan be cut in the open 
ground will require a great many plants. Hot-beds should 
be made up at fortnightly intervals if anything like a 
tegular supply is required. Equal parts of tree-leaves and 
fresh stable-manure will make excellent beds without 
much labour in fermenting. If properly put together, 
with just sufficient pressure to get a steady heat, tbe beds 
need nob ba more than 4 feet high at back and 3 feet In 
front; but there should be a margin of bed 1 foot wide 
outside the frames all round, or, in other words, the bed 
ehould be 2 feet wider and longer than the frame. Watoh 
for the approach of frost and see that Cauliflowers are 
properly sheltered. Carrots and all root-crops must be 
put in a plaoe of safety. Cabbages and Lettuoes may yet 
be planted, either In the shape of new plantations or to 
fill up where plants have died or been eaten by slugs. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The outdoor garden ought by this to be in winter trim; 
ell tender plants lifted and safely housed, dead annuals and 
all kinds of rubbish cleared away, bulbs and other things for 
winter and spring deooration planted, and the herbaceous 
or mixed borders lightly forked over, and. If necessary, 
manured. Some, I know, object to this forking over in 
the autumn, and unless very carefully performed muoh 
damage is often done to email or delioate plants, thereby; 
but, on the whole, It is decidedly advisable-oertainly in 
town gardens, where the soil ie apt to get eo caked and 
■our unless frequently disturbed. It is also muoh better 
to fork up the soil between ahruba, and, if necessary, 
apply a little decayed manure now than in the spring. 
But never leave a coating of manure lying over the roots 
of shrubs or plame of any kind during the winter ; It 
render* the soil sour and sodden, and dose far more harm 
than good. A layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre spread over beds 
in which bulbs have been planted, or whioh are filled with 
dwarf evergreen shrubs, is, however, beneficial rather 
than otherwise, and affords a very neat appearance also. 
Not a day ought now to be lost in planting window o t 
baloony boxes with bulbs, whioh are at once cheap and 
showy, and hardly ever fail to do weiL The best way 
where a really fine display is desired Is to have two sets 
of boxes, one of whioh, furnished with dwarf evergreen 
shrubs, etc , will do duty through the winter, while the 
other, planted thiokly with Hyaointhe, Tulips, Crocus, 
etc., etc., are standing aside in some shed or cellar, ready 
to replaoe the first when the right time comes. Now that 
everything outside is to bare and dreary, the advantage 
of having* glass-house or two will be doubly appreciated, 
and here interest and occupation may always be found. 
Neatness and cleanliness must now be the order cf the 
day, for every dead leaf is a source of mischief and 
disease now, and constant attention and oare in little 
matters will eoon show their effeots in the improved 
appearanoe and health of the plaaia. Watering should be 
performed in the morning, eo that any surplus moisture 
may be dissipated by nightfall. A little artificial bait 
is now indispensable, at least when any flowers are 
desired, and even common bedding plants, etc , require 
rather more warmth in town gardens than In the country, 
or are, at least, the better for it, though, of oourae, it must 
nob be overdone. Procure and pot roots of 8piriea 
japonic* and 8. palmata, plunging them for the present 
in Coooa-nut-fibre in a oold frame or under the vreen- 
bouse stage Lilies of the Valley may also be potted now, 
and, If required early, may be plaoed in heat at once; hut 
cover them up well and keep moist. B. C. R. 

THH COMING WBBE’S WORK. 

Extract* from a garden diary from November 
28th to December bth. 

Earthed up French Beans in pots, and put small Hazel 
sprays to them to keep the plants in an erect position. 
Toe plants ooming into bloieom will now have weak liqu d- 
manure occasionally. French Beam will take a good 
deal of support. They are grown on a stage in the forcing- 
hou-e, wnere the night temoerature works between 
60 degs. and 65 degs. Planted Peas and Beans on a south 
border, including a couple of rows of Sweet Peas for early 
blooming to cut from. Potted Hydrangeas into 5-Inch 
pots. The plants are intended to produce one truss of 
blossom eaon, and will, for the most part, flower abouo 
□ext May or Jane. They will be helped on in he&t, say, 
at about a night temperature of 50 degs. to &5 degs., oare 
being taken not to over water, ae if the soil becomes soured 
through too muoh water being given the foliage will loae 
oolour and put on a yellow, siokly appearanoe. Tied In 
Peaches under glass. The young wood has been thinned 
to about 6 lochs* apart. One of the greatest mistakes 
made in Peach oultuie is in leaving the wood too crowded. 
The trees will at the final thinning only oarrv a limited 
number of fruits, and these may ae well be oarrled on half 
the number of branches usually left; end tbe e need not 
beeo much orowding of the foliage, and the wood would then 
ripen better. Raked up leaves for making hot-beds tok 
Asparagus. Cut the last of the early autumn G apes and 
placed the ends of the laterals cue with the bunches in 
bottles of water in the Grape-room. Afterwards pruned 
the Vines, outting in all oases to a good, plump bod, 
though this was done without leaving long spurs. Shall 
taxe the first opportunity to get everything in the house 
clean and sweet, ready for starting work again towards the 
end of nexb month. Pot-Vines are just started In a low, 
span-roofed house, plunged in a bed of leaves. The varie¬ 
ties are Blaok Hamburgn and Foster’d Seedling. The night 
temperature will be from 50 degs. to 55 degs. No veuti¬ 
lt tion will be given beyond what works through the lapr, 
but tbe syringe will be used freely when the sun shines. 
In addition to the Vine# the home wilt b» used for forcing 
French Beanr, flowers, &o , in. Potted on herbaceous Cal¬ 
ceolarias, uslug rich, light soil, mode porous with sand 
and charcoal. Top-dreesed winter Cucumbers with tnrfy- 
loam and a little old manure. Only a light sprinkling of 
■tuff Is used. Just to oover a few white roots showing 
through, and to sweeten the atmosphere. Very little 
syringing is required now. Night temperature, 66 dege.; 
bottom-heat, 85 degs. AU ihs pruning is done with the 
finger and thumb, nipping off the points of the shoots 
before much progress has been made. Placed a lot of 
dry Braoken under oover for protecting tender plants 
Lettuoei, ka, should frortse tin suddenly. Brooeolihtve 11 
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been laid down and Cauliflowers that have turned in, placed 
In a position where protection can easily be given 
on short notice. Swept and cleaned lawns and walks, 
and rolled them afterwards to make all firm. Top-dressed 
herbaceous borders with manure. Divided some of the 
strbng-growicg Sunfloweis, Ox-eye Daisies, Achillean, Cen- 
taureas, 6lc. Reduced clumps cf German Iris. These are 
wonderful plants to spread m almost any boII, and should 
at least be divided every seoond year to obtain flee blos¬ 
soms. I have seen theje limes naturalised in shrubberies 
with good effect. 

TRMB ft SHRUBS. 

LILACS (SYRINGA). 

A garden without Lilacs would not be English. 
Every garden, large or small, must have Lilac, 
and being so familiar to everyone it is only for 
us to point out a few of the best of the many 
varieties that now exist. Most of the common 
kinds of Lilac rank under three species—viz., 
the common Lilac (S. vulgaris), the Chinese 
(S. chineusis), and 
the Persian (S. per- 
sica). Of the first 
two there are seve¬ 
ral sorts, and among 
the white varieties 
the best are those 
named Marie Le- 
grange (very fine), 

Alba grandiflora, 

Alba magna, and 
Alba virginalis. If 
one white is selec¬ 
ted, Marie Legrange 
should be the one ; 
of the coloured sorts 
the finest iB Sou¬ 
venir de L. Spath, 
with massive clut 
tera of very large 
and richly-coloured 
flowers. Charles the 
Tenth, commonly 
forced into early 
bloom, when its 
flowers come white, 
is a first-rate sort, 
and others good in 
colour are Alphonse 
La valine, Louis Van 
Houtte, Rubra de 
Marley, Le Gaulois, 
and Aline Moc- 
query. There is 
also a race of double 
sorts recently come 
into cultivation, the 
chief of these being 
Lemoinei, Ranun- 
culiflora, Renon - 
cule, Hyacinthi - 
flora plena, and 
Rubella plena. The 
double forms have 
always denser 
flower-clusters, and, 
as a rule, last longer 
in perfection than 
the single varieties. 

The varieties named 
ceerulea (blue), vio- 
lacea (violet), and 
purpurea (purple) 
are old sorts now 
becoming supplan¬ 
ted by the new. An 

indispensable Lilac is theimall-growing Persian 
(S. persica), as it is so ditinct from the others, 

i l •_j_# i 


large-growing 8. Emodi, from the Himalayas, 
is only suitable for large shrubberies, it being 
coarse in growth and not remarkable for its 
flowers, which are pale-purple, and produced 
after those of the common Lilac are past. There 
is also a variegated form of it The Hungarian 
Lilac (S. Josiktea) is a pretty shrub and worth 
consideration, as it is quite different from the 
others. It reaches to a height of nearly G feet, 
and bears erect spikes of small, pale-mauve 
flowers. The new S. japonica, known also as 
S. amurensis and Ligustrina amurensis, is likely 
to prove a valuable nardy flowering shrub. It 
produces in summer large and dense clusters of 
creamy-white flowers, somewhat resembling those 
of the Japanese Privet. Though a native of 
Japan, it appears to be quite hardy and suit¬ 
able for English gardens. A deep, loamy soil 
suits the Lilacs best, though there is scarcely a 
kind of soil in which they will not grow. They 


Flowering ehcot of a new hatdy Lilao (Sj rings BreUchneldcri). 

must have an open, airy situation and ample 

. - f , room in order to develop themselves and flower 

and being so dwarf and enct in growth is well freely. Attention should also be given to 

pruning, and especially to removing the root- 
suckers as they appear. G. 

2510.— Treatment of a White Lilac.— 
Lilacs can be grown in pots and flowered well, 
but they need careful attention and watering 
well when making their growth. If they cannot 
have this attention they are better planted out 
where they can have good soil and free exposure 
to the sunlight. The flower-buds ought now to 
be formed at the points of this year’s young 
wood, and it would not do to prune them now. 
J. D. E. 

Cotoneaster thymifolia. —This is one 
of the most effective, dwarf, hardy evergreen 
trailing shrubs we have. It rarely grows more 
than 1 foot high, but spreads over the ground 
and hides it with a dense growth of flat branches 
which are crowded with little twigs, densely 


suited for planting on themtskirts of a group of 
Lilacs or shrubbery. Th< small flower-clusters 
are pale-lilac or nearlj white, and there 
is a pretty variety wib deeply-cut leaves 
(laciniata) that must lot be overlooked. 
The Rouen or Chinese Lila (S. chinensis), known 
also as S. dubia and robomagensis, is inter¬ 
mediate between the connon and the Persian, 
and, like the Persian, is anost desirable shrub. 
S. Bretscbneideri, a specif put into commerce 
for the first time laatyear by M. Viotor 
Lemoine, of Nancy, a cluser of flowers of which 
is here figured, is a vigoras-growing and very 
hardy shrub, which natrally branches very 
much and has stout stemi the bark of which is 
of a pale-brown colou. The leaves are 
large and thick, and it bears long panicles 
of lilac-rose or soft jrse-coloured flowers. 


It 


also known 
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clothed with leaves that in size and shape re¬ 
semble those of the Thyme. The flowers, which 
appear in April, are of a pinkish-white colour, 
and so profuse as to merit notice, but the tiny 
berries which come after, and all the winter 
stud the plants constitute it greatest charm. 
A few specimens on the rockery would always 
be charming, but the plant is so hardy and at 
all times so ornamental, that it merits more 
extensive planting. Slopes of loose soil would 
be tied together and secured in position by 
establishing it thereon ; stony banks might be 
hidden, as it would clothe them with verdure 
at all times, and brightness in winter.—H. 

2613—A “barked” Elm-tree.— If the bark has 
not been removed all round the stem ube tree will in time 
recover. Its reoovery may be hastened by covering the 
wounded part with a poultice of cow-manure and day, 
tempered like mortar, and wrapping round it a piece of 
doth or old canvas. The objeot is to keep the atr from 
the wound and enoourage the bark to grow olreeh.—E. U. 

2439. — Propagation of Butcher’s 
Broom, etc. —The Butcher’s Broom and Per- 
nettya mucronata can be raised from seeds, but 
you will find it a very slow and rather tedious 
business. I do not know that you can easily 
get seeds of the Butcher’s Broom, as I have not 
seen it in fruit under cultivation, although it 
does so in a wild state ; but both of these sub¬ 
jects can be increased by division where there 
are old plants available. The Erica you men¬ 
tion can also be increased by dividing old plants. 

—J. c. c. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In this, the Chrysanthemum season, it would be 
well that amateurs and others should make 
notes of the best and moat profitable variety s 
which they may happen to have or see in their 
neighbours’collections. The varieties which I am 
about to enumerate all succeed well when grown 
aud flowered in 6-inch pots. Cuttings of the tops 
should be taken in the beginning of August, when 
they will rootreadilyin sandy soil in acoldframe. 
As soon as they have rooted pot them up singly 
intoJ-inch pots, and gradually expose them to the 
open air. The next shift should be into G inch 
pots. When they have filled these with roots they 
may receive manure-water once or twice a week. 
House them before the frost seta in. The bloom 
can be retarded by a judicious selection of the 
buds. To have early flowers and a neat habit 
of plant, however, the crown-bud should be 
taken when it shows, and you can thus have 
nice specimens bearing from three to six blooms 
each, the blooms measuring .3 inches or 4 inches 
across. This method is especially suitable for 
those who may not have accommodation for 
larger plants, and they are likewise well adapted 
for use in a mixed collection, or for edging con¬ 
servatory stagings. The following half-dozen 
are of good habit and bear freely when thus 
grown: Early white, Elaine; Late white, Mons. 
Astorg. Yellows, Chevalier Domage and Lord 
Alceeter. Pink, Dr. Macarv and Maiden’s 
Blush. W. A. Sloan e. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT-OF-DOORS. 
The season has been exceptionally adverse to 
the display of Chrysanthemums out-of-doors, 
for although frost has been merciful—at least, 
in this locality—we have had such a succession 
of violent gales and deluges of rain that the 
flowers have been completely washed out or 
battered and bruised beyona recognition. I 
lately saw a large collection, on which a deal of 
time had been expended, that had lost almost 
every leaf by the gales, and the flower-buds 
looked as if they would never expand ; in fact, 
the only kinds that I have seen in presentable 
condition out-of-doors have been those that have 
rather small flowers and that naturally flower 
early. The Pompones stand tho beBt chance in 
a season like this, for it is folly to grow 
the beautiful, long-petalled sorts out-of- 
doors, as, however effective they may be 
under glass, they are the first to sutler from 
exposure to Buch weather as this year prevails. 
I may mention S<eur Melanie as one of the best 
whites for either indoors or out, and I lately 
saw it most effectively used on a wall, as it is 
moderately dwarf and very floriferoua. A good 
dark kind is Bob, also Julie Lagravcre ; but some 
of the taller-growing sorts, like Rosea superba, 
that have been the pride of the outdoor garden 
in favourable yeari/J ajei fliik Beason so late, and 
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the weather is bo rough, that the blooma, if they 
expand at all, can hardly be expected to be of 
much use, as here (on the south coast), at the 
middle of November, many kinds that are 
usually in full flower are only now trying to 
expand, and a more rigid selection of kinds 
suitable for outdoor work is absolutely necessary 
for those who attempt Chrysanthemum culture 
out-of-doors. J. G. H. 


frames there is nothing better than the Paris 
White Cos, of which a very good variety, Grey 
Paris, is here figured. Endive will blanch well 
in winter in a dark,warm shed where Mushrooms 
are grown. Celery and Beetroot also form 
important salad plants in winter. C. 

ROSES 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

CHOICE SALADS IN THE WINTER. 
Very few amateurs are cognisant of the fact 
that a good supply of choice salads may be had 
throughout the winter at a comparatively little 
cost. It is, of course, too late now to sow seeds 
of Lettuce, Endive, and other subjects generally 
used as salads in the open ground, but with the 
aid of a hot-bed, ordinary greenhouse, or heated 
pit, much might yet be accomplished. 

Mustard and Cress are indispensable as win¬ 
ter salads, and both can very easily be grown. 
The seeds should be sown in handy boxes, made 
of half-inch deal, and about 2 inches deep. A 
few holes must be made in the bottom of each 
box, and over the holes pieces of potsherd 
placed. Then put in a layer of leaves or rough, 
fibry soil, and fill up with a fine compost of 
loam, leaf mould, and sand, or any light potting 
mould. Make level, and press firmly with 
a piece of board, and then scatter the seeds 
rather thickly or the surface, leaving them 
uncovered, so far as soil is concerned. Apply 
tepid water through a rosed can, and cover the 
seed with a sheet of brown paper, afterwards 
placing the box on the hot-water pipes, or in 
some warm corner of the greenhouse. If 
moistened occasionally the seed will soon ger¬ 
minate, when remove the paper and put the box 
in a light, warm, and rather dry position. Both 
Mustard and Cress should be so treated, and a 
sowing made about once a week. Young Onions 
may easily be had, too, in quantity in a similar 
manner, these being useful for flavouring salads. 

Watercress, too, can be grown during the 
winter in a heated greenhouse or frame, and a 
supply of this popular salad produced in one’s 
own garden is very acceptable. Cuttings inserted 
now in pots, pans, or boxes, filled with sandy 
soil and kept moderately moist in a warm struc¬ 
ture will soon root and grow vigorously. To 
keep the shoots tender plenty of water must be 
given when the plants are rooted, and a little 
liquid-manure occasionally applied will be bene¬ 
ficial. If grown in pots, however, it is a good 
plan to place the latter in saucers of water, 
The blanched leaves of th? Dandelion also 
make a delicious winter salad. Those who 
have not cultivated a stock of roots of the 
broad-leaved kind specially for this purpose 
may dig up those found in meadows or by the 
side of the roads. These, if put in pots of 
sandy soil, watered, and covered with empty 
inverted pots, and placed in a warm, dark, moist 
position will soon begin to push forth crisp, 
young leaves. The roots of Witloof, or large 
Brussels Chicory, force well, and are much used 
on the Continent, and should be as well and 
easily grown here. 

Letiucks and Endive are, of course, indis 
pcosable in a good salad, and a good supply can 
be generally maintained if the directions as to 
sowing, &c., so often given in Gardening, are 
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oliowed out. Empty cold frames can be filled 
with Lettuce and Endive with advantage now. A 
good hardy kind of Cabbage Lettuce for outdoor 
culture is the Hammersmith Cabbage (here 
figured), which will stand almost any weather 
unharmed. For fqrciflg early in Wflrm.pi 
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year I have extended the shoots over a much 
larger space, so from its present appearance I hope 
to have double the number of blossoms the pre¬ 
vious year. With regard to pruning, I only cut 
away the weak growth and shorten the extremity 
of the shoots that are not well ripened. I keep the 


2537. —Stocks for Roses. —Cuttings of the 
wild-hedge Brier (the Dog Rose) if put in at the 
end of October will furnish plants strong enough 
for budding the following August; but you must 
understand that a good deal depends on the wav 
in which the cuttings are treated. To furnish 
plants for budding tne following season the cut¬ 
tings should be nearly as large as a man’s little 
finger, and they must be planted in good 
ground in an open position. Weak cuttings set 
out in poor ground will take two summers’ 
growth to get them strong enough for working. 

With regard to the seedling Brier, the hips 
should be kept in sand all the winter. In March 
the seed should be taken out of the hips and 
sown in drills 1 inch deep. In the following 
spring they must be transplanted to where they 
are to be budded ; unless the soil is very good 
it is not likely that they will be ready for work 
ing the same season.—J. C. C. 

-Replying to “ Stock’s” queries,he should 

cut up portions of the Manetti stock into lengths 
of some 9 inches or so. Trim out the bottom 
eyes carefully, leaving only two, or at most 
three, at the top. Briers are struck in the 
same way. Plant them in small beds, placing 
the prepared cutting deeply into the soil, not 
leaving more than two inches out of the ground. 

Here they should stay until next autumn or 
spring, when they may be taken up and carefully 
looked over for any eyes that will form suckers, 
and cutting these out. The stocks can now be 
planted about a foot apart in the rows and 3 feet 
from row to row. Do not plant any deeper 
than 2 inches above the collar of the stock, 
so that you may be able to insert the Rose-bud 
well down upon the roots during the following 
summer; or you may strike the cuttings this 
autumn and bud them during the coming 
summer. In this case place the cuttings the 
same distance apart as I have advised for the 
Btooks, only do not insert the cuttings so deeply 
in the soil, getting the equivalent for this by 
earthing the soil up around the cuttings. When 
about to bud these stocks remove the soil and 
bud as low as possible. This is not so good a 
plan as the first recommended on account of 
the unevenness of your take, and also because 
you cannot bud the Rose down so closely upon I season, 
the roots, and thus avoid future suckers. It is 
quite late enough, too, for the last plan, as you 
cannot ensure such a successful take with your 
cuttings as would be the case when done 
earlier; still, it saves a season if you are 
in a hurry for your plants. Respecting the 
Seedling Brier, it is not necessary to take 
the seeds out from the hips. If the seed 
was nicely ripe when gathered, and allowed 
to lie in a lump for a time to assist decay of the 
around them, then mixed with a little 
and well stirred about, they will be 
parted from one another quite sufficient. They 
are sometimes ready to plant out the autumn 
following being sown, but it is only advisable to 
so treat the strongest of them. Those as thick 
round at the base as an ordinary knitting-needle 
are quite large enough, as these stocks will 
swell as large as the tip of a man’s finger by 
budding time. Plant out the same distance 
apart as recommended for the struck stocks, 
and they will be ready for operations at about 
the same time.—P. U. 

2466.— Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
HOBO. —“ Berks ” asks how he should treat 
this Rose, just planted ? I will tell him how 
have managed one set out in a house very 
similar to his. Six years ago I planted it in a 
well-prepared border at the back of the house 
and trained it on the back wall, but having tall- 
growing plants in the house the wall was too 
dark for the Rose to ripen its wood sufficiently 
to ensure good blooms, so I trained some of the 
strongest of the shoots on wires 6 inches from 
the roof; that was in the autumn of 1889. In 
the following March I was rewarded with two 
dozen splendid blooms well formed and of 
colour. Last spring I had more than two hun 
dred flowers nearly all out at the same time. This 
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temperature of the house as near as possible at 
45 degs. from now until January, then I raise it 
to 50 degs. This I find quite enough heat to 
ensure having the Rose in flower by the first 
week in Mar<m.—W. W., Henbw'y. 

2530.— Pot Roses in an unheated 
greenhouse. —The Roses should be taken 
into the house about the end of September or 
early in October. It is an error to let them 
become saturated by the autumn rains. As the 
house is unheated it would be better not to 
prune the Roses until the spring. In a heated 
house I would prune now. Order the Tea Roses 
at once, and pot them up as soon as they come 
home. The Chrysanthemums in an unheated 
house may not be out of flower until the New 
Year, and the Roses ought to be established by 
that time. Find room for them under glass if 
possible.—J. D. E. 

- The Roses already in pots can wait out¬ 
side in a sheltered situation until the Chrysan¬ 
themums are over, and if you do not think 
of introducing them into the house until 
that time I would sot prune them yet awhile. 
Of course, if we should happen to be favoured 
with such a severe Eecember as that of last 
you must gel the plants under some 
slight cover to save the voodfrom becoming frost¬ 
bitten. Wood affected by severe froBt seldom 
forces satisfactorily. You cannot have any better 
time for purchasing ind potting-up plants of 
Tea-scented Roses than the present. The sooner 
the better. Fresh-po ted plants may be treated 
the same as the rest far a time, but should not be 
introduced to the hotse as those already estab¬ 
lished in pots. Aboit the first week in January 
will be a very good tine to prune your Roses, and 
supposing you have tiem in some pit or frame 
by that time it wil be quite as well to leave 
them there for a fortnight or so after pruning 
before taking them iito the greenhouse. Treat 
them steadily from tie very first, and then they 
will not come on too fast and forward and get 
caught by any late fosts in March or April, the 
protection of the coo-house being quite sufficient 
at that time of the jaar.—P. U. 

2515.— Roses U tubs. — I have grown 
Standard Roses for everal years in 8-inch and 
10-inoh pots, top-dcssing annually ; and very 
useful they are for ilaoing in the conservatory 
as backgrounds or o drop them in anywhere 
where there is room for a Bit of bright colour ; 
and they ought to to very well in the 12-inch 
tubs. Have some loles bored in the bottom, 
and put in at least a couple of inches of broken 
pots or bricks for damage ; and use very fibry 
and rioh compost or potting the plants in, 
pressing it in quite irmly.—E. H. 

-The size of fib suggested by “ Leyton ” 

will do fairly wellfo a couple of seasons, but it 
would be better to gve them a little more root- 
room. Be sure am have sufficient drainage- 
holes in the botton—not merely a few holes 
pierced by a gimlet,whioh will close up by the 
swelling of the woodwhen wet, but augur-holes, 
fully half an inch indinmeter. One more point 
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not generally attended to is to either stand the 
tubs on a piece or two ot tile, so that the super¬ 
fluous water can drain away, or else have the 
tubs made with a sufficient lower rim to accom¬ 
plish the same object. Standing on a piece or 
two of tile is the safest and most simple way. 
Use good loamy soil; standards being on the 
Brier stock like soil somewhat stiffer than those 
on the Manetti.—P. U. 

2382. — Removing budded Briers. 

— If the Brier lives after being trans¬ 
planted from the hedgerows, bo will the bud 
that has become well congealed to the Brier 
stock. “ G. G. S.” has, however, not done very 
wisely in working the stocks as they are 
still in the hedge. When Briers are removed 
from the old parent stools they do not, as a rule, 
possess many fibrous roots, and it is to produce 
these, and at the same time have the stock well 
established, that they are always removed from 
the hedges and planted up together on good 
ground. The fact of removiog the Brier from 
the hedge while the bad is dormant and the 
stock without any quantity of young roots will 
oauBe the growth of next summer to be very 
poor. However, as the stocks are budded let 
them be removed as soon as possible. I have 
frequently removed budded Brier stocks while 
in the same stage of growth ; but then they had 
already been taken out of the hedgerows and set 
up into small nursery-beds. Why I have done 
ho has been on account of a very few of the 
Briers having lived and my want of ground.— 
P. U. 

2400. — Roses in a conservatory. 
— 14 J. L. W.” is treating these quite 
correctly, and I trust he will be rewarded with 
a fine show of bloom during early spring. He 
need not keep the temperature quite so high at 
present, and will find that the first frost strong 
enough to penetrate into the house and make a 
coating of ice, however thin, will cause the 
Roses to finish maturing themselves. Anyhow, 
if he does not coddle them the plants will be quite 
ripe enough by Christmas next.—P. U. 

2f>31. —Briers dying down.— This is rather unusual, 
the wild Brier being suoh a vigorous and hardy plant. 1 
suspect your “ canes" were insufficiently rooted, or per¬ 
haps the ground is undrained and too wet (or them to 
thrive.—B. C. R. 

- If 14 A. J. W.” will closely examine the 

Briers that are steadily dying from their tops 
downwards, he will, I think, find that there ie 
a small maggot eating its way down the pith of 
the Brier stem. Keep cutting the stem away 
until you come to the insect, or, at any rate, to 
where the pith is sound, as perhaps the moth, 
resulting from the maggot, has gone. When 
you have done this get a little clay, grafting 
wax, composite candle, or sealing-wax, and 
drop a little of this over the pith. This will 
prevent any more maggots getting in. If your 
Briers are not affected in tnis way, I suppose, 
perhaps, it is only the portion of the stock 
above where the shoulders or branches come out 
from the main stem that are dying. If so, cut it 
down and treat as I have described, as a pre¬ 
ventive to the maggot next Bpring.—P. U. 

2429.— Rosa rugoea.— If the plant ie too large for 
the position, shorten it back—not neoessarlly to the roots, 
at that measure would probably be more drastic than the 
oircumetanoee of the case requires. The plant bears 
pruning well. A young sucker will be a long time making 
a good plant. An old fruiting plant is very ornamental.— 
E. H. 


during intense frosts. There are a few green¬ 
house species which are pretty. Of these the 
most popular is P. oboonica, with pale-rose or 
pink flowers very freely produced, P. floribunda, 
with deep-yellow flowers, and P. vertioillata, 
producing vigorous spikes of very sweet, pale- 
yellow flowers.—J. D. E. 


I DOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 
That the winter-flowering Begonias are of 
immense value for decorative purposes is gener¬ 
ally admitted, but for some reason they are not 
grown so extensively by amateurs as they might 
be. There is nothing very difficult about their 
culture, and the little attention that is neces¬ 
sary to bestow on them to attain success will be 
amply repaid by a profusion of blooms, useful 
for a variety of purposes. The fact of their 
flowering so freely during the dull days of 
winter enhances their value considerably, and 
this alone should warrant them a place in every 
amateur’s greenhouse. But their value does 
not Btop there, for although commonly desig¬ 
nated 4 * winter flowering,” many of the Begonias 
mentioned below will bloom freely for at least 
nine months of the year, while one or two may 
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2505.— Treatment of Primulas.— It 
would have been easier to answer this query if 
the names of the Primulas had been given. 
There are, indeed, numerous species and 
varieties besides the Chinese ones. Most of the 
Primulas are quite hardy, and succEed ad¬ 
mirably if planted in suitable positions in the 
rock-garden, especially if some soil, prepared by 
mixing loam, leaf-mould, and a little peat 
together, is placed round the roots. Most of 
them like the roots to be in an uniform degree 
of moisture. Very dry soil in summer does not 
suit any of them, even the delicate alpine 
specific forms. Most of the Himalayan species 
succeed best in quite moist loam, such as the 
margin of water where the roots can run down 
into the water. Even the pretty Primula rosea 
grows and flowers admirably with the water 
standing six inches below the surface of the 
soil in which it is planted. They may also 
be grown and flowered well in pots, to be 
protected during the winter months with glass 
lights, but freely expored to the air, except 
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justly be termed perpetual-flowering plants. 
These Begonias may not be quite so showy as 
their more gorgeous brethren, the tuberous 
rooted kinds, which flower in summer, but they I 
are equally as useful, and I would advise all 
who possess facilities for growing them to in¬ 
clude a few varieties in their collection of plants. 
For general purposes, perhaps, 

B. Carrieri (see illustration) is as good as any, 
and it is a plant that should be found in every 
heated greenhouse. It is unquestionably one of 
the very best of fibrous-rooted Begonias, and, 
possessing a robust constitution, will thrive well 
under any ordinary treatment. If properly 
managed it will produce clusters of lovely white 
flowers in immense quantities, not only in the 
winter, but in spring and summer also. Indeed, 
so useful is this plant, and so persistently does 
it flower, that it is a matter of great surprise so 
few amateurs give it a place in their greenhouse. 
Another beautiful plant for winter, spring, and 
summer-flowering is the old B. Weltoniensis. 
This kind has long been grown as a window 
plant, it forming a vast buBhy specimen, well 
laden with charming pink flowers. The various 
forms of B. semperflorens (ever flowering), in 
eluding alba (white), rosea (rose), and rubra 
(red), are also well deserving of notice. All 
thase kinds have flee, dark-green foliage, aud 


produce an immense quantity of bloom during 
the winter and spring. If space can be afforded 
they do well planted in a border in a stove or 
warm greenhouse and trained on the back wall, 
as well as making excellent pot plants. 

B. FT 7 CH 9 IOIDKS, with its clusters of bright- 
red wax-like flowers, is likewise well worth 
growing, and if planted out against a pillar is 
very effectual. B. Ingrami is a dwarf-growing 
and very free-flowering kind, and the same may 
be said of B. Knowsleyana, which produces a 
profusion of ailvery-blush flowers useful for 
cutting. The pink B. Digswelliana and B. 
nitida (red), nitida alba (white), are also 
worthy of mention, and those who wish to ex¬ 
tend the list might advantageously include B. 
parviflora (white), ascotensis (pink), and 
Sutherlandi (orange-amber). A new raoe of 
winter-flowering Begonias has, however, re¬ 
cently been introduced, and, thanks to the 
efforts of hybridisers, many beautiful varieties 
will shortly make their appearance, no doubt. 
The new-comers are not fibrous-rooted like those 
mentioned above, but tuberous, the same as 
those grown eo extensively for summer decora¬ 
tion. The progenitor of these useful plants is 
B. socotrana, which was introduced from the 
Island of Socotra, about 11 years ago. This 
species is of dwarf habit, has dark-green leaves, 
and bears a profusion of bright rose coloured 
flowers. It usually commences to bloom in 
September, and will keep in flower through the 
autumn and winter months. It is very easily 
managed and can be propagated by small bulbils, 
which are very freely produced. When finished 
flowering in spring the plants should be rested 
for a few weeks and then started into growth 
again. By crossing this species with some of 
the finest summer-flowering tuberous Begonias, 
however, it is that the new race has been 
obtained. As yet but a few varieties have been 
sent out, but hybridising is still going on in 
various formB at Meesrs. Veitch and Son’snursery, 
and no doubt in time we shall have an extensive 
list of tuberous-rooted winter-flowering Begonias 
as well as the fibrous-rooted or evergreen kinds. 
Among these new varieties Winter Gem, a cross 
between B. socotrana and a summer-flowering 
tuberous kind, must be given a foremost place. 
It is a fine decorative plant, bearing crimson- 
scarlet flowers in autumn and winter, and when 
well-known will undoubtedly become very 
popular. John Heal, obtained in a similar way, 
is also a free-flowering variety, producing quan¬ 
tities of rosy-carmine blooms during the dull 
days of winter, and as a companion to it 
Adonis is well worth growing. The flowers 
of the latter are large and of a bright-rose 
colour. With regard to the culture of 
these fine winter-blooming plants it may 
be pointed out that to succeed well with 
them they should be grown in a temperature 
ranging at least from 55 degs. to 65 degs. The 
new tuberous-rooted kinds should be rested 
during the early summer, repotting them when 
starting to make new growth in August or 
thereabouts. The fibrous ■ rooted varieties, 
however, must be kept watered and growing at 
all periods, and the result will be a charming 
display of bloom. t . 


2234.— Heating a greenhouse —I may 

say I have also lately fixed a coil-boiler in brick¬ 
work, and it answers splendidly. I am heating 
two houses with one fire. The one house is heated 
by the flue running round the house (three sides), 
the other by hot-water pipes connected to a 
good-sized coil. The fire bars are 6 inches below 
the lowest turn of coil; a 2-inch space round out¬ 
side of coil being allowed. The top of the furnaoe 
is covered by a cast-iron plate, fixed 2 inches 
above top of coil. There is a circular opening 
in the cover a little leas in diameter than inside 
of the coil, and I have a sheet-iron tube to fit 
this opening which holds a reserve of fuel. The 
opening into the flue is 3 inches deep, 10 inches 
wide, and is just above top of coil. The flue 
gets well-heated and the coil heats the water 
very satisfactorily. The chimney is 26 feet high 
and the flue is 40 feet long.— Norman. 

2525 — Treatment of Solanuma.— It is 
somewhat strange that the plants, if healthy 
and strong, have not formed any berries. Is 
the garden subject to the smoke of a large town 
as this would account for the failure at once ? 
Otherwise it must be attributed to the constant 
wet weather. They will not set now, whatever 
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ia done, and yon can only keep the plants in the 
hope that they will do better next year. They 
moat be out baok in the spring, and the tops 
may be utilised as cuttings. If the locality u 
smoky, it is better to throw them away, as so 
placed they will not form berries at all freelv. 
—B. C. R. J 

2534. —Fames from a hot-water ap¬ 
paratus. —I do not think it will be safe to 
dispense with the escape pipe altogether, but I 
you might remove it to a less exposed 
position. Is there a small wall convenient to 
which you oan take the pipe, so as to be able to 
do away with cap on the top of it ? If you can¬ 
not do this remove the cap and see what effect 
that has on the down draught. I never found 
a oap of any benefit; as a matter of fact, they 
have a tendency to inorease the down draught, 
as they attract and therefore increase the cur- 
pent of air. —J. 0. 0. 

-Certainly the fumes would injure your 

plants. Gas, though advocated by many as a saver 
of trouble, is I think a great mistake used for 
heating greenhouses. As I have proved person¬ 
ally, and have already stated in the pages of Gar¬ 
dening, it is not only the most extravagant of all 
methods by which heat can be produced, but it 
is dangerous and in the highest degree untrust¬ 
worthy. The little trouble which a ooke boiler 
entails is far more than compensated for by its 
economy and effectiveness.—A. G. Butler. 

2506.— Frigi-domo.— The best way to use 
this for covering a glass-house is to have it fixed 
on a roller outside, and roll it down when the 
weather is oold, and roll it up again when mild. 
There will be a great advantage if the canvas 
does not touch the glass. If some spars are 
fixed on the rafters outside to keep up the blind, 
so that there may be an air-space between the 
blind and the glass, the body of confined air will 
act as a warm jacket over the glass, and bo as 
useful as the blind itself in keeping out frost.— 
K H. 

- When Frigi-domo is used to exclude 

frost from greenhouses it is fitted up in the 
form of roller-blinds outside the roof, to be 
drawn up and down as occasion may require. It 
will exclude about 10 degs. of frost when used 
in this way. With an outside blind and the 
early dosing of the house a good deal may be 
done to prevent the ingress of frost into the 
same, but it is not safe to trust tender and 
choice plants to the protection of a blind. In 
mild winters with an outside blind and an oil- 
lamp in very cold weather you may perhaps 
keep out the frost.—J. C. C. 

2509. — Potting Iiilium auratnm, 
fee. — In potting Lilies the bulbs should 
be covered about half an inch in depth. 
Plenty of sandy, gritty material should be 
placed round the bulb. The best way of 
preventing the slugs eating the young shoots 
is to catch them, and the best time to find 
them ia to take a candle and lantern at night, 
and hunt them up. If the pots are placed on a 
bed of coal-ashes in a cool-house the slugs will 
do them no harm, unless they are hidden away 
in the soil of the pots.—E. H. 

—^— The bulb should be completely covered. 
My plan in potting these Lilies is to place the 
bulb about 3 inches below the surface of the 
soil, oovering it with a good handful of silver 
sand, and filling up with a oompost composed of 
half sand and equal parts of decayed stable- 
manure and fibrous loam thoroughly mixed 
together. Do not water until the shoot is above 
ground, otherwise the formation of root is 
checked, and the green shoot starts prematurely. 
A ring of soot about an inch away from the 
stem ought to keep away slugs.—A. G. Butler. 

- In potting these Liliums use well-drained 

pots, and plant the bulbs in a mixture of two 
parts yellow loam, one of light fibrous peat, 
and one part of decayed manure, some coarse 
mud may be necessary to keep the oompost 
open. The top of the bulb should be inches 
below the rim of the pot, and in potting place 
a little clean sand under each bulb; press the 
scales together with the fingers, and with the 
other hand press the light potting soil gently 
round the bulb, covering it to the depth of 
I inch, this will leave a space of 1£ inches to be 
filled in with some rioher material as soon as 
the stem roots appear. How oan slugs be pre¬ 
vented from eating the young shoots ? The pots 
coLt lining the bulbs should be placed in a frame 
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and be well covered over with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse; but to keep off slugs the bottom should be 
covered over with a layer of cinder-ashes, and 
over the ashes place a layer of soot, and on this 
stand the plants; no slugs will appear in that 
frame. If they attaok the shoots afterwards 
capture them with baits of slioes of Carrots.— 
J. D. E. 

2516. —Uses of a Cucumber-frame. — 

A good deal may be done with a oold frame. It 
might be filled with Violets for gathering in 
winter. Though this would have been better done 
earlier, some good result will yet be obtained. 
Calceolaria cuttings will strike now in a cold 
frame, and may be preserved throagh the winter 
by the same means. Pentstemons and any other 

P lants of doubtful hardiness will be safe in it. 

’he Chrysanthemum, for instance, may be propa¬ 
gated and grown through its early stages in the 
cold frame better than elsewhere. Salads of 
various kinds may be preserved and grown. The 
preserving process will be probably the final 
work. Lettuces and Endives lifted from the 
open ground may be kept a long time with 
proper care in airing and covering during severe 
frost. After Christmas old Cucumber-beds can 
be renewed and prepared for Mustard and Cress, 
Radishes, Lettuces, &c.—E. H. 

2514 —Wintering Cobra & scandens.— 

The Cobssa will winter better in a bouse where 
the frost is only just kept out than in a very 
warm place. The plant must have water when 
dry, but it will not be required very often—say 
every week or ten days. The Cobaea may be 
wintered in the window of the servants’ hall; 
possibly as well as in the warm greenhouse, if the 
temperature of the latter exceeds 50 degs. at 
night. Under 50 degs. the Cobrea will do very 
well.— E. H. 

-If you have a very warm greenhouse you ought to 

have no diffioulty in wintering this oreeper; but do not let 
it get dry at the roots, especially in a warm place, or you 
will lose the plant.—A. G. Butlkr. 

2464 —Heating a small greenhouse 
With an Oil- Stove. —Why do you not state 
the size of the house ? It is by far the most 
definite guide. With such a stove as you men¬ 
tion the frost might be kept out of a house of, 
say, 8 feet or 10 feet by 6 feet, and not too high ; 
but if much longer it would be useless. If the 
one with the single wick does not give enough 
heat it will bs easy to try the other one. A 
pan of water may be placed on the top if 
necessary, but sometimes these stoves create 
too much moisture. The fumes will not hurt 
any of the ordinary run of greenhouse plants to 
any extent, but do not attempt to do more than 
well exclude frost. Questions of this kind have 
been so often answered in Gardening lately 
that I should have thought it unn ec ess ary to 
repeat them.—B. C. R. 

2527.— Mealy-bug on a Stephanotis. 

—If the plant was purchased only a few months 
ago it surely cannot be too large to take the 
•hoots down. I should question if any plant 
can be too large for this. There is no way to 
effectually cleanse the plant except by taking the 
shoots down and washing them over carefully 
by hand with a sponge and soft-soapy water. 
Mealy-bug is the desperate enemy of this plant. 
Wash it as clean as possible now, tie up the 
long twining growths loosely, and look over 
them again carefully in three weeks; do it a 
third and even a fourth time if necessary, and 
even then the plant may be festooned with bug 
by the end of next summer.—J. D. E. 

2503. -Manure for Cinerarias.— Water Impreg¬ 
nated with soot is an excellent stimulant for Cinerarias, so 
Is sheep or cow-manure dissolved ia water and allowed to 
settle, and then further diluted with water and given twioe 
a week.—E. H. 

-These plants just coming into flower 

ought not to need any manure, ft should have 
been mixed up with the potting mould when the 
plants were placed in the pots at the final shift. 
Soot is not a very good stimulant for Cinerarias. 
What they do like is good potting compound 
of three parts good fibrons loam, one part 
decayed manure, one part of leaf-mould, and a 
fair sprinkling of ooarse, white sand, and, for all 
ordinary purposes, they will grow freely and 
produce large, well-formed flowers without any 
other stimulant. Inexperienced cultivators 
had better let strong stimulants alone.— 
J. D. E. 

2608.-Propagating Asparagus tenuisslmus 
and Hare s-foot Pern. —The first m«v be increased 
, by means of division in the osse of old plants or from cut¬ 


tings, bet seedlings make the beet plants. The Fen may 
be divided, or if the " feet w are layered into pots of suit¬ 
able soil they will in time form roots and throw up fronds, 
when they can be severed from the parent plant—B. C. R. 

2512.—Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias 
going to leaf.— If the plants are healthy they will 
flower in due time, and perhaps flower all the better for 
the delay. Perhaps the soil Is Just a little too light and 
rioh, and so they have run riot a little.—E. H. 

—- If the plants are quite healthy, they will 
flower all right bye-and-bye. The natural order 
of things is for the leaves to come first; and in 
the case of these two plants, if the strain is good, 
the flowers are certain to follow. Amatenra are 
rather impatient to see the results of their 
labour sometimes. In this case waiting a little 
longer will be necessary.—J. D. E. 


PLANTING AND FLOWERING OF 
VARIOUS PLANES. 

2322.—Alliums Moly and neapolitanum are 
two members of a rather large family, the first 
having yellow flowers and the last white ones. 
They have bulbous roots, and should be planted 
and treated as other bulbs. They flower in late 
spring and early summer. Alstroemeria chilensis 
is one member of a very beautiful family of 
Chilian plants. It has fleshy roots which grow 
into dense mats. It is almost sure to suooeed 
in the borders in question, bat mast be planted 
from 9 inches to 1 foot in depth at any time 
during autnmn and winter, and when onoe 
planted should not be afterwards disturbed. A 
group will stand and flower freely in one position 
for many years, if fed from the surface by mulch¬ 
ing. Early summer is the time of flowering. Ar um 
italioum flowers in spring at the same time as 
the common Lords and Ladies appear. Its 
variegated leaves are very pretty, but the 
spathe is of a decided greenish tint. Aspho- 
delos luteus is the best member of the family 
to which it belongs. It flowers in summer, 
with a long spike of yellow flowers. Its 
roots are fibrous and leaves Grass-like. It 
may be planted at any time in autumn, winter, 
or early spring. Brodia^a grandiflora ia a 
bulbous plant, loving warm, light soil and a 
sunny border, and it flowers in summer; and 
the same may be said of Camassia esculents. 
Corydalis tuberosa is similar to other well- 
known members of this family, is of easy culti¬ 
vation, has, as the name implies, a bulbous root, 
and it flowers in spring. There is a pretty 
white variety in cultivation. Montbretia Pottsi 
belongs to the Iris iamily, and has running 
fleshy or tuberous roots, long Grass-leaves, and 
branched spikes of orange-red flowers, which 
appear in late summer and last on through the 
autumn. The type is now surpassed by many 
recent varieties, all just adapted for sonny 
borders, such as those in question, and the pre¬ 
sent iB a good time for planting the roots or 
tubers. Saxifraga granulata fl.-pL is a double 
form of our native meadow Saxifrage, and a 
pretty hardy plant with branched spikes of 
rosette-like flowers. It may be planted now 
and treated as ordinary hardy plants are. It 
flowers in early summer. Schizostylis coocinea 
is a hardy bulbous plant which flowers so 
late in the season that it rarely comes 
to perfection outside unless the weather be mild 
or it is afforded shelter. The flower-spikes are 
numerous, the flowers bright-crimson and very 
pretty upon the plant or for cutting. Sparaxis 
are South African bulbous plants that require 
glass shelter to grow and flower them well, and 
the same applies to Trichomena specioaa. 
Triteleia uniflora is one of the most charming of 
spring bulbs, with white, starry flowers, which 
are sweetly scented. It should be planted with 
and treated as the Snowdrops, Crocuses, &c. 
Zephyranthes Candida belongs to the Amaryllis 
family, and there are several other species 
which, as they require rest and to be kept dry 
in winter, have been found to suoceea best 
when lifted in autumn and replanted in spring. 
This kind has white flowers, produced iu early 
summer. Riohardia alba maculata is out of the 
question as a border plant; it might be estab¬ 
lished, perhaps, in a pond, and of the Pan- 
cratiums P. illyricum is the hardiest. It is 
bulbous-rooted, wants a warm, well-drained soil, 
and in summer throws up spikeB terminating in 
umbels of sweet white flowers. If P. maritimum 
is tried it should be in a sunny corner at the 
foot of the wall, but it is most at home with 
glu« protection. • ,|fr;r A. H. 
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sufferer from being compelled to point its blos¬ 
soms one way. The 

Culture ok the perrhnial Gaillardia is not 
beset with difficulties, and the plant is seen 
best in bold groups rather than small clumps 
here and there in the border. If established 
plants in pots are obtained in April, and put out 
in the places they are to occupy about 2 feet 
apart each way, a good bloom may be expected 
the same season if the soil is well dug and 
mixed with well-decayed manure. We may 
also commend the Gaillardia for bedding, though 
it is seldom grown in this way ; but a pretty 
effect is obtained when plants of one distinct 
variety, or shades of the same colour, are put 
about 1 foot apart with the stems pegged down. 
A long and brilliant display is the result, and 
those who have not yet tried the Gaillardia in 
this way should do so. The situation, however, 
where the Gaillardias remain out winter after 
winter must be warm, the soil not too heavy, 
but moderately light and dry. In very cold 
and wet seasons in midland counties the plants 
often succumb; but it is very easy in the 
autumn to strike cuttings, which may be taken 


GAILLARDIAS. 

The Gaillardia is now a familiar garden flower, 
and has never in its history received the same 
attention as at the present time. One reason is 
that it has been shown largely in its many 
brilliant varieties at the exhibitions, and another 
is that the cultivator, by a process of careful 
hybridising and selection, has given us varieties 
that are in size, form, and range of colour a vast 
improvement on the old forms. G. pulchella is 
perhaps the oldest of all, having been introduced 
about 100 years ago from its haunts in Texas, 
Arizona, and Louisiana. This is the probable 
origin of the hosts of kinds that have flooded 
our gardens, the type growing about 12 inches 
in height, perennial, the leaves soft in texture, 
and the flowers about 2 inches across, two- 
coloured, the upper portion deep-yellow, the 
other deep-red, which passes into a darker shade 
at the base. It is a good border plant, very 
free blooming, and, though sometimes called an 
annual, distinctly perennial. G. aristata was 
formerly regarded as the pro¬ 
genitor of the many garden _ 

varieties, but this may be due 
to the fact that a form of G \ H 
pulchella was distributed 
under the name of aristata, as 
after careful trial it has been 
proved that the first beginnitg 
was in G. pulchella, which 
justifies its specific name. A 
variety of this named picta is 
very closely allied to the type, 
differing in its more fleshy 
leaves and more marked dh- 
tinction between the two 
colours so characteristic of 
many of the varieties seen in 
gardens and at exhibitions. 

G. grandi flora is a fine 

growth, the flowers large, 
brightly coloured, with a suf¬ 
fusion of rich crimson and 
golden edge, while one variety, 
called Lorenziana, has much 
merit. It is almost impossible 
now even to indicate the best. ' 

The march forward in Gaillar¬ 
dia raising has been extremely 
rapid, and in one catalogue 
there are no less than about . fB 
eighty named varieties, in 
which there are two leading 
colours, crimson and yellow, 
sometimes distributed in dis¬ 
tinct blocks, or shading one 
into the other in gentle gra¬ 
dation, or suffusing the whole 
flower so as to constitute it 
distinctly “ self.” The differ¬ 
ence in form is also marked, 
some of the varieties having 
distinctly fringed flowers, 
others fluted, a few again of 
great width, and others 
smaller, with greater sub¬ 
stance in the petal. We think 
the desire to merely get big flowers is not 
good, and it is pleasant to see that those of 
smaller s : ze are more frequent. The larger 
flowers are splendid in colour but flabby in 
some degree, quickly feeling the effects of heat, 
and this is against their too frequent use. There 
are so many named kinds that it would be idle 
to give a list; the best way is to choose either 
in the nursery or at the exhibition those that 
please best. One of the largest we know is 
called William Kelway; it has the same cha¬ 
racter as maxima, the richly-coloured flowers 
each about 5 inches or even more across. Vivian 
Grey is golden-yellow in colour and one of the 
best of its class. The hybridiser’s work is not 
yet finished. A good rich-crimson variety would 
be an acquisition, although we have now almost 
approached this “self ” ideal; but there is still 
the trace of yellow either in the colour or at the 
tips. The beat place, of course, to see Gaillar¬ 
dias is in the garden. They are not good exhibi¬ 
tion flowers ; but the way they are shown in is 
not the moBt artistic. Very few flowers are 
exhibited in a way to display their true beauty 
—to wit, the Carnation, Chrysanthemum, and 


ons merely run a Dutch hoe through 
r to use a digging-fork.—J. D. E. 

Plants for a rock Bummer- 

I fear but few of the stronger-growing 
’ ■) much good here—at least, not 
without more watering than 
would be pleasant inside. If 
any, it would be such as the 
Helianthus or perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, the Da} Lilies, Ti- 
gridias, &c., that do not object 
to a moderate amount of 
drought. ^lany alpines ought, 
however, to do fairly well 
when once established, such 
as the Arabia, Aubrietia, 
Alyssum, the smaller Cam¬ 
panulas, &c. Succulents will 
probably thrive better than 
anything, almost any of the 
Sedums and Saxifrages being 
suitable, with Mesembryanthe- 
mums in summer, and the 
Thrifts (Armeria) would also 
be useful.—B. C. R. 

2518. — Planting Hya 
cinthua candicans In 
Scotland, die.— This plant 
is quite hardy in the open bor¬ 
ders, and thrives well in deep, 
porous, well - drained soil. 1 
would plant the bulbs out in 
October. Do it now if the 
weather is suitable. I leave 
them in the borders all the 
winter, and the plants appear 
every year end produce freely 
their long spikes of beautiful 
white flowers. I would plant 
one flowering bulb only in a 
6-inch pot.—J. D. E. 

2524. — Daieies on a 
lawn. —Have the land man¬ 
ured and dig it over deeply. 
If the lawn is badly infested 
with Daisies and Plantains, 
the surface soil is nearly sure 
to be full of seeds and roots 
that will grow again, and 
they will certainly work 
through the new turf and give 
trouble. Manure it, dig it over, and then tread 
it down firm before laying new turf.—E. H. 

2522.— Hardy Ar alias — Both Aralia Sie- 
boldi and its variegated variety are hardy in 
sheltered positions in most parts of the country. 
Certainly south of London it is quite safe and 
in the south Midlands also. I saw last week 
several old plants of the species and also the 
variegated form in Hertfordshire which had 
passed safely through last winter.— E. H. 

2519.— Cutting back Sun Roses, etc.— All the 
plants named should be cutback in early spring, just about 
the time the sap begins to rise.—E. H. 

Christmas Roses.— Already Hellebores niger is 
throwing up flowers, and to have these at their best they 
should be protected in some way, and if they cannot be 
covered with glue the best thing to do is to cover the 
ground under them with Cocoa-nut-flbre. short clean 
litter, or anything of that kind that will keep the rain 
from splashing up the soil, and so keep the blooms clean. 
These, however, Improve very much both in colour and 
appearance when they can be protected, if poeeible, by a 
handlight.—D- 

To Our Readers —We receive hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs of “ Lllium auratum" every year, and are in 
oonsequence getting a little tired of this Are flower In 
black and white. We hope, therefore, our readers will 
kindly omit this Lily in future from the photographs of 
plants they are eo good as to tend us. 




Our Rbadhrs' Illustrations : Gaillardias in a vase. Engraved for Gardkmko Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Mr. J. McWalters, Armagh, Ireland. 


off and treated similarly to the Pelargonium ; or 
seeds raised in March, and the plants hardened 
off before putting out will also give a quick 
return in the shape of flowers. Then they may 
also be used for the rockery, large clumps of the 
bushy, free-flowering plants on the higher tiers 
having that characteristic growth and flower 
eminently suitable for such surroundings. In 
gardens where the soil is wet and heavy the 
rockery will afford the best home for the plants, 
as there they may be placed in a prepared staple 
more easily and on a higher situation. The 
illustration shows out flowers merely, but from 
it one can see the beauty of the Gaillardia of 
to-day and its usefulness for making into grace¬ 
ful bunches of bloom for the house. The flowers 
in a fairly cool room will preserve their rich 
colours and freshness for over a week. 


2504.— Lifting and laying turf.—I find 
here that one man will cut 300 yards of turf in 
a day, and another man will, if the land has been 
previously levelled, lay it down as fast as the 
first one cuts it—that is, supposing he has not 
far to wheel it. Of course, both men will have 
to work, not dawdle. Very often the work of 
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FRUIT. 

IMPROVING AN OLD ORCHARD. 

2159.—If the position of the orchard is an 
exposed one, bnsh trees would be much the best 
to plant. They fruit early and freely, and 
do not, of course, take nearly as much wind 
as would standards, for instance. The worst 
winds are those from the south-west, which are 
generally prevalent during the latter part of 
September and early in October, just at a time 
when the fruit has reached its full size, though 
not matured enough to gather; the consequence 
is that much of it is blown off and spoilt by 
being bruised. Where the position is sheltered 
from wind from the south-west both standard 
and bush trees should be grown. These two 
make a nice combination, and this is perhaps 
the most economical way of planting the land. 
Pyramids I do not recommend. They are mainly 
remarkable for their neat form of training, are 
more expensive, and require more time to keep 
in order. Bushes are my favourite trees. They 
allow much more latitude in the matter of 
pruning. Apple-trees especially bear both 
earlier and more fully when an extension of 
the growth is allowed as compared with closely- 
pruned trees Standards ought to have 30 feet 
of space between each one as a permanency. 
One bush tree between each two standards 
and a full row 15 feet apart between the rows of 
standards will find plenty of room and still give 
light enough to obtain a full crop of Grass or 
hay between. The subsoil being clay, it will 
need draining by some means, or the holes in 
which the trees are planted will often stand full 
of Water, which cannot be good for the trees. In 
planting new trees the stations should be well 
prepared, spaces 5 feet square on the surface 
should be marked out, the turf removed and 
laid on one side, to be chopped up for planting 
the new trees in. In this case the surface soil, 
which is said to be but about 1 foot deep, should 
be laid by itself to go in again near to the surface. 

The soil, for 2 feet 6 inches in depth, should 
be broken up thoroughly, and before return¬ 
ing the same again to the hole drainage of some 
kind must be placed at the bottom of it— 
broken bricks, stones, or clinkers one foot 
thiok will suffice. Over these spread some 
turves or small brushwood, to prevent the 
fine soil running down amongst the drainage 
and choking it. When the soil is returned again 
to the holes it should be fully 6 inches above 
the natural ground level; on this slight mound 
the trees should be planted. In two years’ 
time it will be found that the soil will have 
settled down to the level. It is a great mistake to 
plant low in soil like that named in the enquiry j 
such a method is a certain forerunner of canker 
and unfruitfulness. The holes should be dug 
and filled in again at once to allow time for the 
soil to settle down firmly. The first week in 
November is perhaps the best time to plant fruit- 
trees from a distance. It is good policy to order 
the trees at once, because those who do this 
obtain the best ones early in the season. Orders 
are booked by the nurseryman in rotation, con¬ 
sequently those who come early are certain to 
procure all they ask for. Directly the trees 
come they should be planted at once, to prevent 
their roots becoming dried up and consequently 
injured by exposure to the air and sun. Even 
if it is not practicable to plant at once, the roots 
should be covered with soil. In planting some 
chopped turf should be laid on the soil first; on 
this the newly-planted trees should stand, cover¬ 
ing the roots with a compost of decayed veget¬ 
able-mould ; old potting-soil and some leaf-soil 
may be added along with some wood-ashes. 
This mixture makes a oapital medium for quick 
rooting. If the soil is wet do not tread it down, 
or it will run together too firmly. Rather wait 
for a few days until it has dried a little. In the 
case of standard trees they should be staked 
directly they are planted, to prevent their being 
blown about to loosen the roots in the soil. A 

Mulching of manure 3 inches thick should be 
laid on the surface to protect them from frost or 
drought the following summer. Pruning the 
first year after planting needs some thought. In 
the case of standards, cut the last season’s growth 
back to about C inches from the base ; bushes 
should be treated in the same way. The object 
in close pruning is to encourage the back eyes 
to break, which they do not do nearly so well 
if allowed to remain the^full length. The fol- 
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lowing varieties are good for heavy soil—Apples: 
Worcester Pearmain, Lady Sudely, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, Irish Peach, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Royal Russet, Ecklinville Seedling, 
W arner’sKing, Meiede Menage, LordGrosvenor, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, Lady 
Henniker, and Tower of Glammis. Pears: 
Williams’Bon Chretien, DoyennS du Cornice, Pit- 
m as ton Duchess, Duchesse de Angouleme, Ne Plus 
Meuris, and Comte de Lamy. Plums : Victoria, 
Jefferson’s, Coe’s Golden Drop, Washington, 
Greengage, Orleans, and White Magnum 
Bonum. In the case of old orchard trees the 
branches where thick should be thinned out, 
removing those that are weakly to allow more 
light and air to those remaining. The trees 
should be covered entirely over with quicklime 
to kill the Moss. This is best done, say, early 
in March. The soil on the surface should be 
removed down to the roots, replacing it with 
some fresh compost to induce new roots to be 
formed. If a full crop of fruit sets the following 
year, and when they are about the size of large 
Walnuts, a mulching of stable-dung spread on 
the surface will give renewed vigour to the 
trees. Liquid-manure applied during the winter 
will often give new life to old, apparently worn- 
out trees. 8. p. 

2502 —Staking Pear-trees _Horizontal 

Pears will do very well trained to iron stakes by 
the side of walks, espalier fashion. The first 
cost will be greater, but in the end they will be 
much cheaper than wood—in fact, very few 
wooden stakes are used for this purpose now. 
The best and cheapest plan to adopt is to erect 
a strained wire fence 5 leet to 6 feet high, as the 
higher the trees are permitted to grow the more 
fruit they will bear.—E. H. 

-The horizontal trained Pears should have 

the branches trained to wires strained tightly to 
strong iron uprights. It requires a very strong 
support at each oorner of the border to which 
the wires are screwed up. Slight iron supports 
may be used to steady the wires, about 9 feet 
apart. The wires and iron supports should be 
painted green. Doubtless 44 Mrs. Clifton ” 
thinks the wooden stakes are unsightly. So they 
are, and round iron rods would be lighter. I 
These may be used instead of the clumsy wooden 
stakes, if the more effectual way of fixing hori¬ 
zontal wires is objected to on the score of 
expense. The round iron rods should be painted 
green.—J. D. E. 

2538— Pot- Vines. —The Vines have not 
sufficient root-room to bear good orops of fruitj 
but even with larger pots you must not expect 
them to produce such large bunches year after 
year as those that are fruited one year and then 
thrown away. If you wish to keep the plants, 
shift them at once into pots 16 inches in 
diameter, or tubs about the same size will do. 
Every year after the leaves have fallen take off 
3 inches of the surfaoe-soil and replace it with 
good turfy-loam and one pint of bonemeal to each 
pot. As soon as growth commences in the 
spring give manure-water regularly as often as 
they want water. —J. C. C. 

2535.— Grapes not colouring.— The 

badly-coloured Grapes are what is termed 
44 shanked ’’—that is, the stalks of the berries 
have failed at a critical moment, due to a falling 
off in the nourishment, or to badJy-ripened 
wood, which is pretty much the same thing. 
Bone-manure and turfy-loam will do good, if 
one is quite sure of the roots finding it, but it 
often happens in these cases that the roots have 
wandered away and come into contact with some 
cold, inert soil from which nothing can be got 
besides cold water, and good Grapes cannot be 

C duced from ©old water extracted several feet 
eath the surface of the ground. If the roots 
could be found and brought back to the loam 
and bone-manure there wonld be plenty of good 
Grapes. Would it be possible to lift the roots 
of one of the Vines as an experiment ? Though, 
in point of faot, the result is so certain there is 
no need for experimenting upon it.—E. H. 

2520.— A fruit feuco. —If there is any idea 
of converting the fence into a lean-to house in 
the future I should build a brick wall. The 
corrugated iron with the necessary supports 
will cost half as much as a wall, and win be 
only a make-shift contrivance after all; and if 
wooden posts and rails are employed to fasten 
the sheet of iron too, on the principle that the 


strength of the chain is only equal to that of its 
weakest link, the fence will soon get out of 
condition from the decay of the posts and rails. 
Build a wall now, and then the glass roof can 
be put up at any time when convenient.—E. H. 

This is a complicated question. In the 
first place it appears that a close fence to act as 
a screen is desirable. If so, corrugated iron, 
with suitable supports, would be the most 
economical and durable, and if wires were 
stretched along it, and about 2 inches away, 
fruit-trees may be trained to it, but I cannot 
say what effect the iron sheets may have on the 
behaviour of the trees. It might prove too hot 
or too cold. The next point is, if the Privet 
hedge is to remain it is no use to plant fruit- 
trees, as the roots of the Privet will fill all the 
space. Then it appears that there is only a 
space of 12 inohes between the walk and the 
boundary. I am afraid that any attempt to 
grow fruit-trees in this space will prove a failure. 
—J. G. C. 

2529.— Pears cracked. and speckled— The roots 
have worked down into the poor subsoil. This is the 
main oaose of the fruits beooming Inferior. If the trees 
oould be lifted the fruit will oome right again. The walk 
has nothing or but very little to do with it.— E. H. 

PEAR-TREE TRAINING. 

This is a good season of the year to consider this 
important matter. In the matter of training 
Pear-trees gardeners in this country are very 
slow to change their ideas and methods, this 
being more especially in relation to those grown 
againBt walls. Evidently we are far behind our 
neighbours the French in this respect, who seem 
to have special aptitude for this kind of work. 
There is no reason why we should adopt their 
fantastic styles of training, but most of our 
garden walls and other available sites would be 
far better furnished if some of the Frenoh 
methods were more generally followed. The 
horizontally-trained tree is to be most frequently 
seen in our gardens, and next to these irregu¬ 
larly fan-shaped specimens prevail, while occa¬ 
sional instances of walls being well covered with 
cordons with one or more branches are to be met 
with. Of these three styles of training the last, 
or that least often adopted, in addition to being 
extremely simple, is also the best calculated to 
furnish the walls the most closely, though fewer 
mistakes would be made with the other methods 
if the trees were not expected to do too muoh. 
Under very favourable circumstances horizon¬ 
tally-trained and fan-shaped trees might cover a 
20-feet width of high wall, but more often than 
not they fail to do so. Not unfrequently those 
who plant them are unaware or indifferent as to 
the stock the trees are grafted on, yet this ought 
to make a very great difference both in the 
manner of planting and subsequent treatment. 
As a rule, 

Horizontally trained trees on the Pear 
stock ought to be not more than 18 feet apart, 
the fan-shaped trees being 14 feet apart; 
and should the border not be largely composed 
of fresh, good loam, then would I plant them 
yet closer together. Instead of allowing those 
on the Quince stook much the same amount of 
space, these ought to be located at least 6 feet 
nearer together all round, or have upright cor¬ 
dons planted midway between them. In very 
many cases, however, the mischief, if mischief l 
may term it, has already been done, and my 
object in penning this paper is to offer sugges¬ 
tions as to how best to remedy any errors of 
judgment that have been committed, at the 
same time commenting favourably on the class 
of trees known as Palmetto Verriers (see illus¬ 
tration p. 525). By the adoption of this style of 
training and the aid of a few more trees com¬ 
paratively high walls can be both quickly and 
simply furnished with bearing wcod, and 
believe I am right in stating that it is this plan 
of training or slight modifications of the same 
that finds the greatest favour with French fruit¬ 
growers. Even with this style of training each 
individual grower should use a certain amount 
of judgment—first, in the selection of trees, 
and again with regard to the proper distances 
at which to plant them apart. Is is almost 
needless to add that those on the Quince or 
dwarfing stock are the first to come into good 
bearing, and in addition are most to be com¬ 
mended for either shallow soils or low walls. 
The soil being of good depth, and a height 
of wall well above 9 feet available, it is ad¬ 
visable to largely pl^tf- trees on the Pear 
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wards is to continue them as straight as 
of the wall, fence, or esi 
tlie next pair of branches to 1 


stock, these eventually developing into hand¬ 
some productive specimens. The latter are 
capable of forming from twelve to sixteen 
branches, 1-foot run being allowed for each 
branch, while those on the dwarfing stock may 
well be confined to eight branches or even less. 
Where, therefore, a number of young, horizon¬ 
tally-trained trees are already disposed 16 feet 
apart or thereabout, the method of training I 
am about to describe may yet be adopted, more 
trees on the Quince, if need be, being planted 
midway between them, and all similarly trained. 
If the 

Selection is left to a nurseryman, the 
chances are a mixed lot of trees will be sent, 
whereas what is particularly to be desired are 
comparatively young, horizontally-trained trees 
with low stems. I prefer those already fur¬ 
nished with two pairs of branches and the usual 
strong leader, the lower pair being not more 
than 9 inches from the ground, and order these 
accordingly. There is no very strong reason, 
however, why somewhat older trees or those 
with three pairs of side-branches should not be 
planted ; but I find the younger trees, as a rule, 
take most readily to their new quarters and are 
more amenable to the style of training adopted. 


till the to| 
reached ; t 

to within 1 foot of the outside pair and then 
trained uprightly, a similar course being pursued 


ODONTOGLOSSUM MACULATUM. 
This is the name of the five ^varieties which 
“ Mr. Godfrey ” sends me. 


_ _ _ There is not a 

lingle O. cordatum amongst them, and so you 
will have no difficulty in r*“““** *' n 

cordatum has long sepals, which 
and taper to a qjiarp point. I 
bright-brown, i 


with the" rest till all the width is occupied. I 
Nothing can well be more simple than this. 
Having taken our ideas from the French system 
of training the trees it may seem somewhat un¬ 
grateful to find fault or differ with them in their 
method of pruning. French growers not only 
shorten the leaders at the winter pruning, but 
the side-branches are also lightly pruned, with 
the idea that shortening the most vigorous 
more freely than the more weakly ones checks 
the growth of the former and promotes the 
vigour of the latter. With this I cannot agree, 
and I much prefer to lay in the leading young 
growths on side-branches to their full length 
each season till the top of the wall is reached. To 


ifficulty in separating them. 0. 

‘ _'i are lanceolate 
. _Ll r " l_ i. In colour they are 
with a few marks of yellow about 

_omewhat broader than the petals ; 

they are also shorter, the ground colour soft- 
yellow, more or less spotted with chestnut; the 
lip is heart-shaped, white, spotted with brown 
near the front. In 0. maculatum, the species 
now sent, the sepals are much shorter, broadly 
lanceolate at the base, tapering to a sharp point, 
and varying much in colour from a dull-brown 
to a blackish-brown (your No. 3 is of this latter 
colour, and it is by far the best form), the petals are 
ovate-lanceolate, yellow, of various shades (and 
here again your No. 3 is very rich), profusely 


spotted with brown at the base, the tips clear, 
the lip broadly triangular, with a fine tapering 
point, yellow, thickly spotted with brown. Both 


Stopping the strong branches when 


I am asked by “ Miss Morris ” to what extent 
this plant flowers ? She has a plant with two 
spikes, each of which has one flower upon it. 
You must wait a little longer, and then perhaps 
more spikes will appear to keep them com¬ 
pany, and more flowers upon the spikes. I 
have a plant with about twelve spikes, bear¬ 
ing in all some forty-eight flowers, and it is a 
perfectly lovely ball of white. Some of these 
have only a single flower developed, but I live in 
hopes of seeing more come out yet. I remember 
the time, not more than about twenty-one years 
ago, when a plant like mine would have been 
cheap at double the number of pounds as flower- 
spikes ; but the Messrs. Low and Sons, of 
Clapton, about eleven years ago, received a large 
importation of plants in good condition, and 
since that time the Masdevallia has been more 
plentiful and more reasonable in price ; but still 
it has loBt none of its popularity. The pure-white 
of its flowers, coupled with their neatness. 


Pear Trioinphe de Jodoigne in palmelte form. 


their limit is reached, side-shoots also being kept 
within bounds, 
vigour in 

much difference observable. 

being necessarily given to all the branches 


number of side-branches required must be deter¬ 
mined by the width of wall space to be covered, 
and all that is needed to obtain these is to cut 
back the leader each winter to within 12 inches 
or rather less of the last-formed pair of branches. 
Supposing the tree to be in good health, this 
pruning will be followed in due course by the 

f troduction of several shoots near the end of the 
eader. Select the two best placed, one on each 
side, and about 9 inches from the branches 
below, and also a good central shoot as leader. 
Train the two former somewhat obliquely and 
the leader uprightly, stopping or removing any 
other shoots there may be in order to let those 
reserved have the full benefit of the tree’s 
energies. The French growers usually leave a 
central branch to their trees, but each time I 
have also left the leader to complete the outline 
of a tree this has invariably grown too vigor¬ 
ously, robbing the side-branches accordingly. 
I prefer, therefore, to so arrange the spaces as 
to have to lay in two side-branches only after 
the final pruning of the branches. During the 
first two or three years the 

Side-branches have to be trained obliquely, 
laying them in horizontally checking their pro¬ 
gress considerably. Bringing down to a hori¬ 
zontal position must not be long deferred, or 
the branches will become too set to train as re¬ 
quired. The lower pair of branches will have 
eventually to complete the outline of the tree— 
at any rate, as far as to two sides out of three 
are concerned. When these have reached the 
limited width the points should have a sharp 
curve given them, so as to bring them into an 
upright position, and gdTWiatis necessary .after- 


_ f soon lead to increased 

the rest, and in time there will not be 
A rather sharp 


curve 1 

serves „. 

trees are likely to be more productive than is the 
case when no such obstruction to the free move¬ 
ment of sap is offered. If there is any need to 
demonstrate this fact we have only to point to 
numerous instances where turning the branches 
round the angles of a wall have invariably led 
to that portion of the tree becoming by far the 
most productive. W. 


Illustrated ” Monthly Parte. 


“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 
ft published, in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In thit 
form the coloured plates are be*t preserved, and it it irwst 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly 
volumes. Price 1*. 0d.; post free , 1*. 9 d. Complete set qf 
volumes of Tub Gardkn from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty-eight volt., price, cloth, £28 4s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 
ioumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it it most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flower's.” — Giving descriptions of up 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species. 
With directions for their arrangement, culture, dec. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, is.; post free, 1«. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1891.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lists qf ail Branches of the Horticultural 

m r 1 .... 1 _ • - V_. in 'T’J.. T.'a *. . 4 


upright position, and 
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the plant* in a mnoh lower heat than 45 degs. 
They do not look happy, and this Odonto- 
glossum, I think, comes from Caraooas, so that 
it should be kept in a fairly warm temperature. 
Its flowers vary considerably in colour, being 
usually somewhat of a bright-yellow, more or 
less spotted and blotched with reddish-brown ; 
lip white or pale-yellow, having a blotch of 
bright-purple in front and a perfume like May- 
blossom. I am glad to have seen this flowering 
now; I can at once put it down as a winter 
bloomer, and a very desirable one, too. 

Matt. Bramble. 

FORMS. 

THE BEST BASKETJFERN (SCHEDOLEPIS 
8UBAURICULATUM). 

This plant, perhaps better known by the name 
of Goniophlebium, I submit to the notice of **G. 
Harris ” in answer to his question as to ** which 
is the best Fern for a basket or a stove ?” I 
think without a doubt this is the one ; but there 
is one thing respecting it—the plant must not be 
allowed to become dry, or the pinnae being all 
jointed to little socket* on the rachis they are, 
if the plant suffers from drought at any time, 
cast off, leaving a lot of bare sticks. I have seen 
the Fern with fronds 10 feet and 12 feet in 
length, so this bareness becomes a serious thing. 
Therefore, be careful in its management, and at 
all times keep it well supplied with water. This 
Fern makes a very good specimen in a large pot; 
but it is when treated as a basket-plant that its 
beauty is more perfectly developed. The basket 
should have a good lining of living Sphagnum 
Moss and be well drained, and it should then be 
filled in round the ball of roots with peat and 
loam of about equal parts made sandy. The 
whole should be pressed down firmly. Some I 
have heard affirm that basket plants require to 
be potted lightly ; this I think is a mistake, and 
I have never practised it. The plant should be 
well watered in, and care must be taken 
that the old ball of earth is not dry in any 
way, for if dry when put into the fresh 
earth the chances are that it will not become 
moist, and once in the new soil there is more diffi¬ 
culty than ever in getting this soaked, and this 
will result in the plant not thriving well. The 
fronds of this grow on an average 6 feet in length, 
but the greater measurement—viz , 10 and 12 feet, 
comes after some two or three years’ growth, 
during which time it gains strength, the fronds 
then hanging down and formingquite a miniature 
bower; they are pinnate, and the colour is 
bright-light green. The rhizome is oreeping and 
the bare stem is very short. It is a superb plant, 
and certainly the very best basket-Fern with 
which I am acquainted, and in spite of these good 
qualities it is not a dear Fern to buy. I advise 
“ G. Harris ” to basket the plant at once. It 
will then get thoroughly settled in its new abode, 
and commence growing in earnest when the 
genial days oome in spring, but it must have 
stove-heat, as it comes from Java and the Isle of 
Luzon, one of the Philippine group, and Manilla, 
its capital, is said to be a warm plaoe. J. J. 


2521. — Peat-Mess litter. — Peat-Moss- 
litter, when old and reduoed to black mould, is 
very useful for mixing with loam for all kinds 
of soft-wooded plants. Fuchsias inclnded. I 
always fill the pots in my Cucumber-houses with 
this manure, and at the end of the year it is 
wheeled out and laid in a heap for potting pur¬ 
poses. If used with loam in not lavish pro¬ 
portions nearly every kind of plant and fruit will 
grow in it, exoept Heaths and plants, which 
must have peat to do them well. I may say the 
German Moss-litter is better than the English 
article so far as the manure is concerned.—E. H. 

-I have used scores of cartloads of this 

material year after year for Roses and borders 
of miscellaneous plants, and it answers admi¬ 
rably. I used it to manure the ground for 
Carnations one year, and the plants were further 
surface-dressed with it in the spring, and I 
had a splendid bloom. Those who say it is cer¬ 
tain death to Fuchsias and “ Geraniums ” can¬ 
not have used it in a right way. It is highly 
stimulating, and if a large quantity was used it 
might kill the plants. One barrowload of it 
mixed with four Darrowloads of loam and one of 
leaf-mould would make excellent potting soil 
for Fuchsias and Pelargoniums of all kinds. 
I use it freely in the vegetable garden, and 
dre» the Grass-fields withTt.— J. D E. 
Digitizes by fJlt 


“Gardening” Photograph Prizes. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 

As the result of our latest competition we find 
that nearly double the amount of money offered 
has to be awarded in prizes as follows:— 

Collection of Garden Photographs: The 
First Prize of Seven Guineas is awarded to 
Mrs. Martin, Bournehrook Hall, Birmingham. 

Second Prize of Four Guineas to Mr. W. 
Bell, Knighton Road, Leicester. 

Equal Third Prizes of ’Three Guineas each 
to Mr. F. Baden Benger, The Grange, Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire ; and Mr. J. D. Pearson, Chil- 
tcell , Nottinghamshire. 

Special Phizes. 

Collection of Flowering Plants, hardy or 
half-hardy, grown in the open air. Equal 
First Prizes of Five Guineas each are awarded 
to Miss Emma WoUey Dad , Edge Hall. Mai pas. 
Cheshire ; and Mrs. T. P. Newman, Hazelhnrst, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 

Second Prize of Three Guineas to Miss 
Gaisford, OJJington, Worthing, Sussex. 

Collection of Garden Fruits. The First 
Prize of Five Guineas is awarded to Mr. W. 
Cooper, inn., Marston , Em me, Somersetshire. 

Second Prize of Three Guineas to Mr. IP. 
Norman Blake, Bedford. 

Third Prize of Two Guineas to Mrs. Brock- 
holt's, Clifton Hill, Garstang , Lancashire. 

Collection of Vegetables. The First Prize 
of Five Guineas is awarded to Mr. W. Norman 
Blake, Bedford. 

Second Prize of Three Guineas to Mr. J. 
Mayle, 124 , Parliament Street, Derby. 

A Prize of Half-*-G nines for each photograph 
selected for engraving out of lots other than the 
principal winning ones is awarded as follows:— 

Miss Rawson, Mill Honse, Halifax, for four 
photographs of Lilium Harrisi, a Mullein (Ver- 
bascum) in flower, Plumbago oapensis, and 
Himantophyllnm (Clivia) miniatum. 

Mr. Edward Ernest Peacock, Bewdley Villa, 
Bath, for four photographs of Chrysanthemum 
Mme. le Croix, Melon Albert Viotor, Erica 
depressa, and a Magnolia in flower. 

Mr. J. Nash, 1, Chapel Street, Berkhamp- 
stead, for four photographs of Anemone 

P ulsatilla, Maiden’s Wreath (Franooa ramosa) 
ot Vine in fruit, and Poppies and Grasses in a 
vase. 

Mr. J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith, for four 
photographs of Tropaeolum polyphyllum on a 
wall, Polygonum saohalinense, Fruiting branch 
of Fillbasket Raspberry, and Dracrena Goldie- 
ana. 

Mrs. A. Dixon, Dunrobin Gardens, Golspie, 
N. B., for four photographs of a group of Scarlet 
Polygonum, a Screen of Lophospermum, Dun- 
robin Castle from the East flower-garden, and 
an Archway in an old Holly-hedge. 

Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, 
oo. Meath, Ireland, for four photographs of a 
border of German Iris, Giant Lily of the Valley, 
Persian Lilao bush iu flower, and Rose Coupe 
d’H6l>6 on an Apple-tree. 

Mrs. A. H. Bridson, Rookville, Dartmouth, 
Devonshire, for three photographs of Monstera 
deliciosa, Lamarque Rose, and a Flower Garden, 
all taken at Funcnal, Madeira. 

Mr. Thomas Smale, Jedburgh, N.B., for three 
photographs of a Bower in a Garden, Fritillaria 
imperialis lutea, and Ferns in a Glen. 

Mrs. Ralph Meredith, Compton Lodge, Bray, 
co. Wioklow, Ireland, for three photographs of a 
Double Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, Rose R£ve 
d’Or, and Bed of Amaryllis Belladonna. 

Mr. Philip Gooderham, head gardener, 
Blofield Hall, Norwich, for three photographs 
of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and Fuonsia Delight 
in baskets. 

Mr. Edward Brightman, Lyndale, Redland 
Road, Bristol, for three photographs, of an 
English Cottage-garden, Group of Salpiglossis 
in a vase, and a Fuchsia beside a Cottage- 
porch. 


Mr. John Tonge, Sbyal, Handforth, near 
Manchester, for two photographs of Fuchsia 
Lord Beaconsfield, and a White Pompon 
Dahlia. 

Mrs. Loewy, Richmond Villa, Woodlands, 
Isleworth, for two photographs of Fruiting 
branches of Pear Marie Louise, and Apple 
Alfriston. 

Miss R. Wilkinson, Frankfield, Seal Chart, 
Sevenoaks, Kent, for two photographs of 
Eucomis punctata, and Corner of a Honse covered 
with Clematis. 

Mr. W. S. Titterton, Eastbourne Honse, 
Portobello, N.B.,for two photographs of Double 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and a Group of Polemonium 
in flower. 

Mrs. Brockholis, Clifton Hill, Garstang, Lanca¬ 
shire, for two photographs of Doronionm plan- 
tag ineum, and the Crimson Yarrow. 

Miss A. Godlev, Killegar, Killeshandra, oo. 
Cavan, Ireland, for two photographs of a Group 
of Ferns in a garden, and the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium Filix-foemina). 

Mr. H. W. Edge, head gardener, Briokwall 
House, Northiam, Sussex, for two photographs 
of an old Oak-tree covered with Ivy, and part of 
Flower-garden at Briokwall House. 

Mr. W. J. Mitohison, Clonard, Dundrum, oo. 
Dublin, Ireland, for two photographs of Apple 
Braddick’a Nonpareil and Pear Beurr£ d’Amanlis. 

Mr. Arthur Verschoyle, Watoombe House, St 
Mary Chuich, South Eievon, for two photograph* 
of Aloes and Rhododendrons, and Vase of Daisies 
and Lobelia oardinalis. 

Miss Emma E. Fox, The Rectory, Stanton-by- 
Dale, Nottingham, for two photographs of Del¬ 
phinium Belladonna, and a Climbing Rose-tree 
in flower. 

Mr. G. J. Anson, 32, Winalade Road, Upper 
Clapton, London, N., for two photographs of a 
Group of Cvpripedium bellatulum, and a Group 
of Lilium Wallichianum. 

Mrs. A. Chaplin, East Kentwyns, Hen field, 
Sussex, for a photograph of Asparagus plumoaus 
nanus in a pot. 

Mr. J A. Rumbellow, Swanland Manor, 
Brough, for a photograph of Chrysanthemum 
Puritan. 

Mr. J. Harle, 100, Church Street, Mount Plea¬ 
sant, Low Spennymoor, Durham, for a photo¬ 
graph of Three fine Heads of Celery. 

Miss B£len4, 48, Heath Street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W., for a photograph of Fuchsia 
Frau Emma Topfer. 

Miss E. E Cornford, Etohowe, Lansdown Road, 
Cheltenham, for a photograph of a Fruiting- 
branch of Williams’Bon Chretien Pear. 

Mr. L. A. Barrow, Kirkstall, Leeds, for a 
photograph of Hydrangea Thomas Hogg. 

Miss J. Niblett, Upham House, Ledbury, for 
a photograph of an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in a 
basket. 

Mr. A D Fort, 68, Biyston Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N., for a photograph, of 
Lilium Humboldti. 

Mr. Alfred Harris, 23, Lenwood Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, for a photograph of a Fruit¬ 
ing branch of Victoria Plum. 

Mr. F. Walker, 16, Park Plaoe, Gravesend, 
Kent, for a photograph of Double Pink Holly¬ 
hocks. 

Mr. Chas. De Fernex, 74, Ockendon Road, 
Essex Road, Islington, London, N., for a 
photograph of a Bed of Lilium eandidum. 

Miss F. E. Pope, Coombe Down, Bath, for a 
photograph of Hedychium Gardneriannm. 

Mr. G. Wyman, Peterborough, for a photo¬ 
graph of a Fruiting-branch of a Medlar. 

Mr. John Blarney, Ampthill, Beds., for a 
photograph of a Summer-house in a Garden. 

Mr. S. Padmore, Greenfield Villa, Hereford, 
for a photograph of Impatiens Sultani. 

Mrs. E. A. King, Ashcott Hill, Bridgewater, 
for a photograph ot a Rose-covered walk 

Mr. G. Vincent, Speedwell Cottage, Bushey, 
near Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, fora photograph 
of a heavily-laden Fruiting-branoh of a Pear- 
tree. 

Mr. James Haslam, Merrion, Dublin, Ireland, 
for a photograph of a Pear-tree Benrrd Van 
Mons, in fruit. 

Mr. Edwin Beckett, The Gardens, Aldenham 
House, Elstree, Hertfordshire, for a photograph 
of a Weeping Beech. 

Those Competitors who have not already sent 
postage stamps for the return of their photo¬ 
graphs are requested to do so at once. 
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BULBS POR OOBBHSPONDBNTB, 

Queetlon».-Qiwrte# tmd answers ars inserted to 
QAWWsmatreeof sharp if correspondents follow the rules 
ktrt laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and wnjMywJtte» <m 

ana «id«o/e*« paper oniy, and addrwwd to tA^Eomm 0 / 

OAKonmia. 57, itoutJkamptorntraet, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Pubmbhbb. 
The name and address of the sender wre requvrni in 
addition to am designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
bhnfiSrbe on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should te repeated. Correspondents should bear 
InTnind that, as o/anwiNe hastens sent topmiioai 

merits) should always bear the number and title paced 
against the query replied to, and our readers mil greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may qftenbe 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the loealitim in which their experience is gamed. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Qudoim 
Should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2669 .-Oalture or Fritillaria Meleagri*. — 

Will oomeone kindly toil me bow tbit ought 10 be grown 7 

“O. 8a 

8670 —Sowing Hoheveria seed, Ac.— wniBome- 
one kindly tell me tne beet time tor sowing Eobeverie 
teed, and also how I should treat it 7— Greenlicr. 

2571.— Floweret not needing much care.— 
What flowers would grow without needing much oare, at 
I do not ocoapy the hotsa here all the year round 7—Ait 
Amateur. 

2672.— Strawberry - plants. — Would someone 
kindly tell me ll it ia rignt to lop dress with manure 
freshly-made Straw bem-beds, end If now la the beet time 
to do it?—A Lady Gardener 
2673 -Mobs and DalBiea on ft lawn.— Will 
someone kindly alvii e me whit to do with my lawn, 
whioh isoovere 1 with Moss ant Daisies? Ths latter are 
too thick to pull up.—C onstant Reader. 

2574 —Hernlarla glabraln winter.—Will some¬ 
one kindly advue the best way to ketp Hernlarta giabra 

f reen through the winter, as 1 loat a lot cf it last t-eason? 
have a warm-house and a cold-house.—W. S. Smith. 

2575.— Chinese Sacred Lillee.— As soon as they 
have done flowering how should the bulbs be treated? 
Will they grow and bloom It planted out in the garden, 
or will they grow another year in a bowl?—M rs. G. 
Thompson. 

2676.— Mealy-bug on Aaaleas.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of mealy-bug on Indian 
Assleas which are well budded? Would any compound 
recommended destroy the future bloom on the Asaleas?— 
Constant Reader. 

2677 — Planting Rhubarb and Seakale.—I 
am making a garden from a Potato field, and at the south 
end are two trees, which shade its Could 1 plant Rhubarb 
and Seakale with sny obance of suooesa in the shade—not 
under the trees '/—A. T. 

2578 —Buttercups In a lawn.—Will someone 
pleaee to tell me what ie the beet way of getting rid of 
Butteroupe in a lawn? I have followed the advioe given 
in Gardening with regard to Daisies and Dandelions with 
oompleie success —M. dk J. 

2579.— Ohry santhemuxne for button-holes — 
Will someone pleasa give me the names cf the darkest 
button-hole Cbryianunemums, early and late? Also 
please aay if there is a really violet-col oared Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, and Its name ?— Norman. 

2580 —Treatment of Figs.—Will someone jlease 
to tell me if the small Figs that are forming now on the 
axils of the leaves of this year's shoots should be poked 
off, and also should 1 out back the young shoots in prun¬ 
ing, or leave them full length ?— S. Devon. 

2581.— Moving Briers.— I should be glad if someone 
would tell me when is the belt time to move tome Briers 
budded this summer? 1 have them in a hedge, and am 
afraid someone will take them. Would it be better to 
move them now or in March ?—C. T., Devon. 

2582. -Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for a win¬ 
dow-box.- Would someone be kind cncugh to give me 
tte natre of a pink Ivy-leaved Pelargonium that will 
grow with long, trailing shoots from a wlndow-Dox, as mine 
are too short in their growth to look graceful?— Si sib. 

2583. -Growing Oarrota in gardena. - Wili 
*» Nith Scott” (stc Gardening, Augutt 22od, 1891) kindly 
say the quintity of paraffln-oil is will take to water a 
bed on wnioh Carrote are to ba grown next year? Tbe 
bed will be 16 yards long and 2 yards wide?— Working 
Man. 

2584 —Insects on Carrots.— I find in pulling up 
my Oarrois (which are of a good ei*e) that they are covered 
with a small white insect They do not appear to have 
eaten Into the Carrot* Would someone phase tell me 
what they are, and how I may dsetrjy them ?— Vbnmoor, 


2587.— Baking leaf-mould.— Will "B. C. R." (see 
Gardening, Nov. 14th, page 496), kindly «ay how and how 
muoh he bakes leaf-mould, as advised for sowing Begoma- 
seed in ? When I have used this for other purposes it 
seems to get too wet and stioky. This, 1 expect, is for ths 
want of wing so prepared.—T. C. 

—Creepers for the walls of a oottage, Ac* 

—Will someone please tell me what creeper would best 
oover the walls of a oottage fusing kouth-eaet? Tbe sail 
is rather poor and stiff. The walls are partially covered 
by Rose-trees. What shall I do to get a good show of 
flowers next year?—A n Amateur. 

26S9.— Pruning Gooseberries —in this locality ib 
is the custom to spur-prune Gooseberries the same as Red 
Currants. My bushes so treated beoome a perfect thioket 
of young wood all over the old branohea. Now, should 
this young wood be merely thinned out instead of all 
being oloeely spurred in?— Aberdeenshire. 

2580.— Fowl-manure in a garden.-will some¬ 
one kindly inform me the best uses for fowl-manure In a 
garden? Shall 1 have it dug into the ground where Peas, 
Potatoes, 6a., will be planted in the spring, or ia it of 
more ute to put as a mulching round the root* of Cur- 
rant-buihes, btra#berry-plants, 6o. ?—T. C. 

259 i._ oilnker in a greenhouse furnace.— 
My greenhouse furnace forms a great deal of olinker. Is 
there any means of pieventing this ? I onoe read some¬ 
thing about ohalk being u«ed for this purpose, placed in 
lumps on the bare; but would not this rome rather too 
expensive ? Would limestone answer ?— Norm an. 

2592 -Treatment of Freeslaa, Ac.-i have 
few pots of Freeeias, Ixias, Sparaxls, and Trltonias, whioh 
were planted about a month ago and put in a oold frame. 
They ate wanted to bloom about February or Marob. 
Should they be watered at all, or brought Into a green 
house from whioh froet is kept out, and how treated?— 
H. M. B. 

2593. — pink Tea Rose.— will someone please to tell 
me the name of a dwarf, flortferous, pink Tea Rose, and 
hardy, for outdoors-aspect full south, exposed border? 

I want it to be suitable when open for a gentleman's 
button hole, and not only in tbe bud state. I want a 
decided pink Rose.- Kit, N.-W. London. 

2594. -Lime, soot, Ac., for a gardeu-l 
laying out a piece of land at a garden, and should like to 
know whether a mixture of lime and soot would be a good 
dressing for that part which is to be sown with Grass-seeds 
in spring ? The soil is light sand. Also whether the powder 
caused by sawing of Bath stone is of any use to put on the 
same toil?- E. W. Cobb. 

2595. —Treatment of Chrysanthemums.—I 
should like to know wbat 1 ought to do with some Chrys¬ 
anthemums growing in the garden for next tear? Last 
year they were in pots. Will they do well next year 
as they are, or ought I to take eome of the young Bhoots 
off ana pot them now, afterwards planting them out in 
plaoe of the old ones?—T. Hayes. 

2696.— A “leaky u conservatory roof.—I have 
had a conservatory built which leaks all over the roof, 
and I see the overlap of the glaae is onlv from a sixteenth 
to a quarter of an inoh. By far the most of the glass ie 
the former. Would someone kindly state what is the 
usual overlap given, as I believe the overlap being so email 
is the oauae of the leaking?—R. M. 

2597 .— Araucarias coning.— I have on my lawn 
two Araucarias, planted, eo fer as I can learn, about forty 
years einoe. One is about 80 feet end the other 40 feet 
high. The latter has had on the south side between 50 or 
60 oonea On the entire tree there has been from 80 to 
100 Will anyone kindly state if It is usual for these trees 
to oone to such an extent?—E. M. Wanton. 

2598 —Chrysanthemums from cuttings.— 
Now ie the season for taking minings, which, I believe, are 
obtained from the shcots springing from the base of the 
old plant. Will someone pleaie to give me some direc¬ 
tions? Some shoots arise olose to the stem, others, 
dlffi rent, crop up from white root* aboub the pot. Which 
are to be taken, and how ?—T. D. Lawson. 

2599 —Bushy Ohrysanthsmums.—Would some" 
one kindly oblige me by giving me <he names of some 

— —- i— — ■ Krinf. one 
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2585 —Vines not bearing.— Will someone please 
to tell me the probable cause of my Vines not bearing? 
They are white Grapes, and in a house with Black Ham¬ 
burgh, whioh are doing well. The border h outside. 
They do not even bloom, and I am told they never did 
well.— Constant Reader. 

2586 -Building vineries.— Would someone kindly 
adviee me about building two vineries, early and late ones, 
eaoh22feetbyl5feet? The eubeoiltoday. Ought the bottom 
of tbe borders to be oonoreted, and to have drain-pipes laid 
in the full width of borders, and be divided by a wall to 
keep them separate? Should borders be enclosed to keep 
the roots in the same, and ought the inride bordere to 
he filled up at once, and how far apart ought the Vines to 
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dozen eaoh of Japanese, lnourved, and reflexed 
I could grow into nice, buahy plants with large ttoweiB? 
What ie the difference obtained by cufing down plants 
and jHQChlng in the main st«ms to make them bushy? 

2600 — Fancy Irisea-I should like to have a few cf 
the foncy Irises; but as I have never grown aoy I should 
be glad to know which are the best kinds for outdoor? I 
shall require hardy sorts for a cm Id locality. Also which 
is the best time to plant out, and will the bed require any 
special preparation? Do they require taking up in winter, 
or will they grow year after year in tbe same place?— 
H. F. Q. 

2601.— Labour for a garden.— will someone kindly 
let me know what amount of labour should be employed 
for a garden of about 3J acres? It contains a small hotr 
house, a conservatory, also greenhouse for cutting*, which 
also has two Vines in it. There are not many flower-beds, 
but a good deal of mowing, Including a tennls-oonrt. 
There la also wood to be ohopped up and two pigs to 
attend to.— Enquirer. 

2802.— Roses for a wall, dec —I have the following 
Rose-treee to plant: Geant dee Batailles, Polyantha, Wil¬ 
liams’ Evergreen, W. A. Richardson, Globe de Dijon, a'd 
Victor Verifier. I wish two to be on a wall facing east, 
two faring west, and two on the house-wall faring south, 
the latter necessarily in boxes or pots. Will someone 
kindly say which kinds would be best in the various 
positions?—J. 0-, Everton. 

2603 .— Keeping Pawley in winter. — Will 
someone please to tell me what to do under the following 
circumstances? I have several pots of Paisley, strong 
roots, potted early in autumn, and tome young seed¬ 
lings potted in spring. I want to use it between January 
and April, but It does nothing bat keep dying off and not 
growing. It is on a window-ledge of a room with a south 
aspect, and I take it indoors between six and eight every 
evening. It dose not want for water, nor hae it bad too 
much, I think. Dose it require liquid-manure, or guano, 
soot or nitrate of soda?— Krr, N.-W. Lmdon. 


2604. -Rosea under glass-— Being quite a novice 
In the working of a Rose-house without heat, I should be 
glad if anyone will tell me how It ia to be managed, 
especially during the winter? Should the *aanesbe 
entirely closed all the oold weather, and will the Koeee 
require water? They have just been planted, most of 
them In the ground, but a few are in pots. Any biota as 
to culture wUl be gladly received? The house is 68 feet 
long 7J feet wide.- Novice. 

2605. — Gloxinias and other plants.— Would 
anyone please to state wdat plants wouid be suitable to 
grow with Gloxinias? I have stages in the house 2 feet 
to 8 feet and 5 feet from roof glass. Would Crotons or 
Palms do? Could I grow a riimber on the roof, say, a 
Passion-flower. Would it be possible toforae Strawberries 
with them, and to grow Mushrooms under the staging? 
Aspect of house south-east, and it gets the sun from about 
nine a.m. to two p.m. daily—T. O. U. 

2606. — Ohrysanthemuma In a border.—I have 
border of different kinds of Chrysanthemums all In good 

order. Next year I want the same border for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, with additions and placed differently. Whatehall I 
do with the ground in spring ? I have a quantity of bone- 
meal. Can I mix that in proper proportions, or would 
other manure be far preferable ? I shall be having a load 
of the other in this month. Shall I keep by sufficient till 
the spring in a box or a heap?— Kit. 

2607. — Plant for a verandah.— Would someone 
kindly tell me what would be a suitable plant to grow on 
tbe well of a red-brick house under a glass verandah, 
whioh glass, however, is quite darkened in summer with 
creepers growing over It? The verandah faces south, and 
is sheltered at the east end by glass. The wall space to be 
covered is about 9 feet by 12 feet. The plant must be 
compact, as the verandah is used for sitting in. Would 
an Ampelopeis do without sun? 1 have tried Rose* and 
failed.— Dunwear. 

2608. — Honeysuckle and Clematis for a 
porch.—At the front of my house I have a poroh in a 
south aspect. Over this porch I wish to grow a Honey¬ 
suckle and a Clematis Would someone give me the 
names of a good kind of eaoh ? I want them good growers 
and free bloomers. They must also be very hardy, as I live 
in a oold part of Yorkshire. I should be glad also of in¬ 
formation with regard to growing tbe same, preparing 
tbe beds, pruning, 6c. ? Also which is the beet time to 
plant them out?—H. F. Q. 

2609 — Making a Rose-house -1 have at the front 
of a Tom&io-beuae facing south, and at the side of some out¬ 
buildings, faring west, a bit of ground, 10 feet square, with 
hot-water pipes running along tbe east side of it. As 1 have 
material I ihinkto oover It in in aline with t he Tomato-home 
roof, and thus make a little Roee-bouae, giving a height 
from prevent level—back, 4 feet 6 inches; front, 2 feet The 
■oil is clay, whioh can be removed. Drainage * feet down. 
Situation live miles south of Hull. Will someone be kind 
enough to advise me as to building the house and making 
beds for the roots, also giving names and quantity of Rose- 
trees required?-A Working Man. 

2610 . -Unsatisfactory Dahlias.— Several of my 
Dahlias—Cactus and other kinds-have now for two 
eeavone mode fibrous roots, and eome have thrown out fresh 
tubers, but have made no growth of any kind above 
ground. 1 have Just taken them up, and find the root* 
firm and full of sip, but there ie no sign of any shoots 
having been mode upwards. In the spring I started them 
in slight heat, like the reetof the Dahlias, which have done 
welL King of the Oaotus and Mrs. Hawkins are amongst 
the klnde whioh have lived through the two seasons in thle 
dormant oondition. Will someone kindly adviee me what 
to do to avoid a similar disappointment next year?— Mun- 
dxhuxy, Norfolk. 

2811.— Flowers for a greenhouse, Ac.—I have 
lust come into possession of a heated lean-to green¬ 
house, 17 feet by 10 feet, facing south, and shall be 
glad to know hoW 1 can have flowers in bloom In it 
from now in succession ? Temperature just now, when 
no artificial heat applied, from 55 degs. during the day 


to 42 degs. during the night. At present there is a four- 
year-old Black Hamburgh Vine at one end, with its roots 
Inside—whioh, I am informed, did well this summer—and 
the other part of itae house is taken up with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, which are just beginning to flower. 1 would like 
to know what to do with the Chrysanthemums after 
they have done flowering, and what to do with the Vine 7— 
Amateur. 

2612 .— Peaty land in the Shetland Isles.— 
What would be the beet way to treat peaty laud i n th e 
Shetland Isles? It produces plenty of stout-growing 
Moss, and some parte are exposed and occasionally 

S ninkled with sea spray. I have reoommended my em- 
over to have it well drained and to give a good dressing of 
lime (quiok), and to put the lime in email heaps and pile the 
soli on it, so as to impregnate it all. I should be glad of any 
advioe on this point ? Also what would be the most likely 
trees and shrubs to thrive, os there are about two aoree to 
plant ? I may aay that owing to the Gulf Stream the 
winters are not quite so keen, and not so much frost, but 
the place is exposed and wind-ewept. What quantity of 
lime Is required per acre ?— William J. Ryalu. 

2613.-Mu8hroom growing.— About six weeks 
ago I made up a Mushroom-bed in a dark outhouse, where 
toe temperature is about 45 degs. to 48 degs. The manure 
(oompoeed chiefly of horse-droppings) had been turned 
over several times previously. A few days after the bed 
had been finally made I inserted the spawn, but I am 
afraid the heat of tbe manure had declined too much to 
cause it to run. About a fortnight after spawning I 
covered the bed over with a ooat of loam lj inches in 
thiokneee, and I watered and beat it down with the spade. 
As no Mushrooms have appeared, would it be anv good 
to water the bed with hot water, or what would be the 
beet thing to do? Would a heap of fermenting material 
in the shed, to raise the temperature, do good? I may 
lust say the bed has been oovered with a good ooat of 
straw, and that the spawn was obtained from a noted firm 
of seedsmen.— Exmouth. 

2614.— Hardy plants for a town garden.—I 
And my garden a great expense and trouble, as I have as 

S et had only bedding-out plants in the borders, and as I 
o not keep a gardener they oannothave enough attention. 
I should be eo glad It someone would tell me what hardy 
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plants 1 had better pat in lb ? My garden is in tbe town 
(8outhaea), and consists of a tennis-lawn, with a large 
border along one aide; size, 45 feet long by 7 feet wide 
This border faoes west, and has a verandah behind it. I 
have at present six standard Roses along the back of this 
border and two olnmpa of Lady Grass. There is another 
border at the side of the house; size, 18 feet long by 
4J feet wide, faoing south. There are Roses also at the 
book of this border and a Passion-flower to run up the 
house. Both the borders get plenty of sun. I should be 
so glad to know exaotly what plants to put in, and where 
to write for them ? 1 like a sort of cotsage garden, not 
formal beds, and 1 should also like to know how the plants 
are to be grouped?— F. P. 


To the following queries briqf editorial replies 
tire given ; hut readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects* 

2815.—Onoldlum tlgrlnum (J. E. 5.).—This plant 
and Sophronitis grandtflora would b6 happier if they were 
In a lower temperature.—M. B. 

2616 . — Flora, of the Oape of Good Hope (In¬ 
quirer).—! think there is such a book published by the 
officials at the Royal Gardens, Kew.—J. J. 

2617. —Maxlll&rla grandiflora (O. Hunt ).—This 
is the name of the flowers you send. I know there is a 
plant oalled M. Lehmanni, but I tell you in confidenoe 
that 1 do not distinguish it from grandiflora.— M. B. 

2818 — Dendrobium Jameslanum (J. E. S.\— 
This plant should be kept fairly moist, but do not make an 
aquatlo of It. You may safely let it have whatever sun¬ 
shine you may get now, but it seems to me that this 
luminary has left England altogether; ac least, in the 
neighbourhood of London.—M. B. 


2619.— Oattleya eltrlna (J. E. ft.).—This plant 
should hang within a foot or IS inohes of the glass, and 
it should be kept growing till its growths are finished up. 
It does not make muoh of a sheath, and you will see the 
flower very soon, if it is to produce one next spring. You 
must get the growths made up first.—M. B. 

2820 .— Maxlilarla grandiflora («/. E. ft.). — A 
minimum temperature of 60 degs. does seem exoeeaive, 
for thie plant. I should prefer 10 degs. lower; but you 
must put it in the coolest place you have. It should be 
kept moist' and you may have it flower between now and 
the beginning of summer.—It. B. 

2621 . — Brussels Sprouts for seed (ft. S. F.\— 
Instead of digging up the old stems, as would be required 
when the produce was gathered in the ordinary course, 
leave them to flower, and in due oourse seeds will be pro¬ 
duced. Take oare no other members of the Cabbage family 
are in flower at the same time very near, or a oroes may 
be effected and tbe goodness of tne strain of Brussels 
Sprouts be injured thereby. 

2622. — Pbalua Hambloti (H. W. D.) —This is the 
correct spelling of tbe name of this pretty species. I 
should keep it in the same pot. Give it a warm plaoe, 
say, a temperature of about i0 degs. It will soon begin 
to push out its growth, and oontinue to grow for the next 
three months, if the atmosphere Is kept moist. The plant 
Is a native of Madagascar, so you may well think it requires 
a hot. moist plaoe.—M. B. 

2623. —Th© troubles Of fog (O. Thom, Highbury). 
—Yes, I have no doubt you suffer from this in your 
neighbourhood. You should have thought of this before; 
but did you think we should go safely through this winter 
and have none ? I can only tell you, as I have told and 
reoommended others to do, g» and Bee Mr. Toope at 
8tepney, note the state of his Orchids, and have his system 
explained to you, and then adopt it.—M. B. 

2624. —Tbe Judas Tree (F. J. if.).—The botanical 
name of the Judae Tree ie Cerois Siliquastrum. Its flowers, 
which ars purple, are produced in Mav, both from the 
young twige and the old wood. The flowersare auooeeded 
by their seed-pods, 6 inohes long, which remain on the 
tree throughout the year. Seed seldom ripens in this 
country, and propagation is effected by seed produoed 
from foreign sources or from layers and cuttings of the 
young branches. 

2625 —Arum Lilies (L. A. R ) — At this time of year 
these require a temperature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs., 
keeping tbem well supplied with water, if iu small pote 
liquid-manure will be beneflolal to them. When they have 
done flowering in spring repot them or plant them out-of- 
doors in trenches of rioh soil, and lift them and pot again 
in September. Any good soil will do for tbe potting, but 
turfy-loam and rotten manure or leaf-mould makee the 
beet compost for them. 

2626.—The Oatalpa.— (C. P. A.).—This is one of the 
best of ornamental trees as far as foliage is oonoerned, 
and one that not unfrequently produces conspicuous pan- 
nioles of white and lilao dotted flowers after seasons suffi¬ 
ciently warm and dry to ripen ite somewhat luxuriant and 
eucoulent growth It is a native of China and Japan, and 
grows rapidly on warm rolls in sheltered situations. It 
la one of the best of all trees for town gardens, thriving 
wall and sometimes flowering in the heart of London. 

M27.-Japanese Malze(Zea japonioa) (X. Y.Z.). 
—Yes, this has of late years been largely used as a flower- 
garden plant, and when really well grown in groups it is 
very effeotive. As a pot-plant for the greenhouse or win¬ 
dow it is also worth culture. The seed should be sown 
Iu March in a warm frame if possible. When the plants 
are up pot them off into rioh. light soil, and nlanb them 
out In the open air in June. Seed sown, say, in June would 
furnish good plants in autumn for the window or green¬ 
house. 

/ J* 6 ,! 8 -, Harry ana mlnlata 

(Tatty ).—This lady sends me a drawing well and finely 
done (which I have returned) of this variety, whloh she 
flowered this year, for a cams. It Is, in fact, the exaot 
counterpart of the plant whloh flowered in Mr. Lee’s col¬ 
lection some years ago under the oare of Mr. Woolford, 
who was a successful grower of these plants. The flowers 
are rioh scarlet-vermilion, with a tube rich orange- 
yellow, and this oomee well oat on to the sepals. Do not 
let the plants or the atmosphere become dry, keep 
them oooL You will not then be troubled with thrips, 
whloh are so objectionable.—M. B. " 
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2629. — Love of Orchid* (Parramatta).—This lady 
says she has beoome infested with the love of Orohids. 
However, she seems to do well with them, and she sends 
two flowers for naming. When next she sends any will 
she kindly number them? I should not then have to say 
the yellow-flowered, banded with chestnut - brown, is 
Odontoglossom grande, and the other is Laelia Perrini. 
They will require to be kept oool and fairly dry through 
the winter, but not so dry as to shrivel or to turn them 
yellow.—M. B. 

2630. — Ageratums In flower In winter 
(W. A. T.).— Yes, these oan be had in bloom in winter, and 
plants whloh have been used in the flower-garden in sum¬ 
mer, if out well baok early In September, will start a second 
orop of bloom. If these plants are lifted and plaoed into 
44-inoh or 6-inoh pote to good loamv soil they will bloom 
in a warm greenhouse far into the winter. The Ageratum 
named Countess of Stair has a close, compact habit of 
growth, and it is well suited for pot-oulture, and ite flowers 
are of a delicate and pleaeiug colour. 

2831.— Growing Mushrooms (M. O. H.).— Cow- 
manure alone is useless for Mushrooms ; horse-manure 
only oan be depended upon. The long straw should be 
shaken out of it, and it should be plaoed under cover and 
be frequently turned to let the rank steam out of it. Mix 
i a few barrowloads of good garden soil with it, and make 
the beds 12 inohes or IS inches thiok. The materials must 
be well trodden or beaten down, and when the tempera¬ 
ture of the beds is found to be on the deoline spawn at 
onoe, and cover with a little sifted soil. 

2632.—Abutllon insigns (A. JL T .).—This is one 
of the best of winter-flowering plants, and does well 
trained up the rafters of a warm and light greenhouse. 
Its bell-shaped flowers, whloh are of a rich-red colour, 
veined with velvety-maroon markings, depend in a 

? :raoeful manner. Its blooms and buds stand out free 
rom the foliage, a quality in whloh other speofes of 
Abutilon are deficient. It will grow well in any good 
sandy soil, and a little weak manure-water or dear soot, 
water, applied when the plant is in full bloom, are of 
great assistance. 

2633.— Oypripedlum speot&blle (Judy %—The 
person who described this plant to you as having pink and 
white flowers was quite right, and it is one of the most 
beautiful species I know of. It grows well In turfy-peat and 
light loam, covered with about 3 inches of 8phagnum 
Mow. In this I have had hundreds live through the winter in 
tbe open air, but you may keep them in a frame, but not dry, 
and they will oome up in full flower in spring.. If you have 
purohwed imported orowns they will be sure to flower iu 
spring; then you oan tell me if you do not like it. I think 
your O venustum query was answered last week. Shall 
be glad to answer any other you may have.—M. B. 

2634 — Propagating Wallflowers, Ac. (M P ft.) 
—Cuttings of the side shoots of these, “slipped" off in 
September, and put into light and sandy soil, kept moist in 
shady plaoe under hand lights, will generally strike root 
freely, and make good plants for blooming in spring. 
Amongst Wallflowers it will always be found that some 
are of a finer tvpe than others—a dwarf, bushy habit of 
growth, with large, well-formed flowers of good quality. 
The beststnin of seed may not ensure kinds so good as 
these, therefore the expediency of using oustings. The 
pretty dwarf Wallflower Belvoir Castle, Yellow, and the 
double kinds are beet propagated in this way, in order 
to preserve the oorreot type. 

2635. — Insects in Mushroom-beds (if. ft.).— 
Visit the Mushroom-house at night with a lighted 
oandle; you will then soon ascertain what eats tbe Mush¬ 
rooms, and may take your meaauree aooordingly. If 
woodlloe are present trap them by placing wisps of hay in 
empty 6-inch inverted pots, or laid on their sides. Occa¬ 
sionally empty tbs inseote out into boiling water. Pour 
boiling water also round the outsides of the bed close to 
the wall; both the woodlioe and the snails will retire there 
when not feeding, and may be destroyed with the boiling 
water. To trap the snails lay down small heaps of brewers' 
grains or bran, or bits of Orange-peel laid the hollow side 
downwards will attraot them. 

2638. -Trailing varieties ofTropeeolum Lob- 
bianam (T. L. T7) —Yes, you have been told quite right. 
These (.railing Tropmolums, from the luxuriant growth 
they make, are admirably adapted for oovering up the 
bare spots that are not uncommon in gardens. In large 
shrubberies such as you mention, where the shrubs have 
during the summer and autumn a bald, flowerlese appear¬ 
ance, these trailing Tropmolums answer admirably to 
light them up here and there with oolour as they thrust 
up their gay bloasoma of soarlet, yellow, or maroon 
amongst the leaves. As soon as touched by frost they 
should be speedllv cleared away, and any unsightlinese 
occasioned by their decay at onoe removed. Seeds scat¬ 
tered in the spring give stronger plants than those 
turned out from pots, and produce better results. 


Send a fertile frond; 11, Sibthorpi* europcea. Please do 

not send more than six specimens at one time again.- 

T. Halloram.—We do nob name garden varieties of Chrys¬ 
anthemums.- F. F. —Oleander (Nerium Oleander).- 

R. George Smith .—Specimens all crushed up in transit. 

Please paok bettor another time.-AT. C. L.—l, A 

variety of the Butoher’s Broom (Rusous aouleatus); 

4, Chimnonanthus fragrans.- H. Smith .—Ajuga reptans. 

-AT. A. N .—Phygellus oapensis.- S. Board man .— 

1, 8oowb«rry-tree (Symphorloarpus raoemosua); 2, Bar- 
beris dulcls; 3, Send when in flower. 

Naming fruit .—Readers who desire our kelp in 
naming fruit mutt bear in mind that several specimens 
qf different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication resoocting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gaadsnino Illustrated, 37 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Meddlicott.— Apples: 1, Cellini; 

2, M&re de Menage; 3, Bad specimen, cannot name; 
4, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 5, Bad specimen. Pears: 1, Not 
reoognised ; 2, Beurre de Caplaumont; 2, Duohesee d'An- 

goulGme; 4 and 5, Not reoognised.- A. N .—Apples : 

1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling; 3, Not 
recognised; 4, Rotten specimen; 5, Golden Noble; 
6, Apparently a small Downton Pippin ; 7, Five Crowned 

or London Pippin.- Carbon.— Apples: A, Specimen 

over-ripe, oannot name; B and O, Not reoognised; 
D, Northern Greening; R, Leattaer-ooat Russet; 

F, Cellini.- F. Williams.—Veers : 1, Apparently a small 

Duoheme d’Angoul&me; 2, Not reoognised; 3, C debases. 
Only one poor fruit of eaoh kind was sent. Please retd 

notice at head of this.- A. B. C .—Apple Golden Noble. 

—H. J. ft.—Apples: 1, Cox's Pomona; 2, Not reoog¬ 
nised.- Thomas Gilkes .—Pear Beared de Capiaumant. 

- Mr. ft Scott.— Pear Thompson’s.- H. Smith — 

Anples: 1, Colonel Vaughan; 2, Golden Knob.- Geo. 

Norton. — Pears: 1, Winter Nells; 2, Thompson's 

3, Marie Louise; 4, 8sod better specimens.- F. J. ft.— 

Pears: 1, Autumn Bergamotte; 2, Thompson's; 3, Beared 
Sa peril n.- Chas. Wells .—Apple Hawthornden. 


TO OORRB8PONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, of insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

H. F. Q. -The covering of old leaves will be dealdedly 

beneficial if we should get a severe winter.- William 

J. Ryall .—We know of no book that will h*Ip you. We will 
put in any queries you may send on ohurch deooration. 

- Rolf .—Any good trade catalogue of Chrysanthemums 

will give you the information required.- F. T .—Pieaee 

repeat query about greenhouse and vinerv tank, Ac., 

and write on one side of the paper only.- Working Man. 

—Apply to Mr. George Monro, Salomon, *3. Covent- 

garden-market, London, W.C- T. C. U .—Write to the 

head gardener at Donard Lodge, and no doubt he will fur¬ 
nish you with tbe name of the Passion-flower growing there 

you wish to know about- A. Pearson— The seedling 

Chrysanthemum sent is not anything of special value. 

You oan, however, name it ae you please.- South Devon. 

—If still in print “ Fruit Culture for Profit.” by E Hobday, 
Crosbv Lockwood A Co., London, would do well for you. 
— W. A. ft.—Peat-Moss-Utter when decayed makes a 
good manure for Rotes or anything else in the garden; 
but nothing can be superior to half-decayed viable-manure. 
See notes on Peat-Moae-litter as manure in this issue of 

Gardxxino, page 626.- E. Smith.—We do not know the 

name of the Phlox you enquire about, the photograph 
sent from whloh the engraving was prepared only 
bearing the name of a good t.vpe of Herbaceous Phlox. 

- O. T.— Apply to Mr. T. S- Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, 

Tottenham, London, N. -ft. SmaUbridgc .—Apply to 

Mr. J. Douglas, Great Gearies, Ilford, Essex, who hae 
written a book on tbe management of Carnations and other 

hardy florist’s flowers.- An Amateur .—To shorten baok 

a shoot means to out off a portion of it, and thus reduce 
Its length. Pruning, generally speaking, is the judicious 
thinning out and regulating of the branches and shoots of 
a tree or bush. Frequent notes on pruning appear in 

Gardrotitg.- C. J .—Certainly it will require artificial 

heat now to ripen up the wood of the Vines. As to hot- 
water pipes, Ao., apply to someone who advertises them 

in Gardbnino.- Amateur .—Toe Apple and Pear-trees 

on walls are infested with brown-soale. Dress them over 
with Gishurst Compound now. This is advertised in Gar- 
dknikg, and directions for use are sold with it. 


NAKBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»*» Assy oommunieations respecting plants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARomse III us- 
TRATRD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C 

Names Of Plante.— Justin.—1, Lindsaa cult rata; 
2, Adiantum maorophyllum; 3, Selaginella lepidopbylla; 

4, Aspidium trifoliatum. - Cunavarra. — 1, Smilax 

aspera; 2, Onychium japonicum; 3, Pteris oretioa albo- 
lineata; 4 Phymatodes Blllardieri; 5, Pteris serrulate 
orintata; 0, Asplenium bulbiferum: 7, Pteris lnngifolla; 
8, Nephrolepis birsutula.- Mrs. Thompson.— The speci¬ 

men looks like an Eranthemum. If so, ie will not stand 

out-of-doors. 8end it again.- Student in Botany — 

We oannot usually name from leaves only, but by its 
taste it is undoubtedly Horehoand.- Orchid Novice.— 

1, Is undoubtedly Oattleya Perolvaliana, not labiate; 

2, Lfelia anoepe.- T. ft. C.—The flowers sent had all 

fallen to pieces so it is impossible to name. Send fresher 
specimens and pack them better. In the oaae of Chrysan¬ 
themums it is better to get someone who grows a large 
oolleotion to name them, ae they have opportunities for 

comparison. - E. A. ft.—1, Cyrtomium Fortune!; 

2, Phlebodium aureum; 3, Polystiohum ooriaoeum; 
4, Lae tree glabella; 5, Pteris serrulate ; 6, Cyrtomium 
faloatum; 7, Sand better epeolmen; 8, Asplenium flabeUi- 
folium; 9, Adiantum Oapillus-veneris; 10, A Cyrtomium. 


Catalogues received. —Carnot ions and Picotees 
and How to Grow Them. Mr. George Phippen, Reading, 

Berks.- Price List of Conservatories, forcing houses. 

Vineries, Peach, and Orchid-houses, Ac. Mr. William 
Cooper, 751, Old Kent-road, London, 8.E. 


flHRYSANTHEMUM BLOSSOMS, choicest 
w kinds, white or mixed, with none Maiden-hair Fern. to. 
per box, free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 

nfjn HARDY PERENNIALS. 34 grand varie- 

oUU ties, strong plants, clearance. 5s. Names sent for 
t stamp.—JOHN BORE, Barrow-hill, Chesterfield. 


"DOSA RUGOSA, 20 seeds for Is. ; saved from 
•tw finest kinds. Shirley Poppy-seed, true, 61 pt. Chrys- 
anthemnm maximum, Doronicum pi. excelsum, 6d. each, 
Single Prairie Sunflower, 4d.; Iceland Popples. Is doi. 
Hardy olantain fine variety. Lists tree.—M rs. WATSON, 
He swall, Cheshire. _ 

HRCHIDS FOR SALE.—From two private 

V/ souroec Priors very moderate. Liats ready.—WOOD’S 
PLANT CLUB. KiriwtaP. Leeds _ 

HARNATION GRENADIN (scarlet), la; 

U double Hollyhocks, 9d ; mixed oolouxa Cornflowers, 4d.; 
w garden Forget-me-not, 6d., all per dos. All abov e are 
6 strong plants to flower In early spring. All orders from 
Is. oar. pd.-GKOP.GE LETTS, Klslingbury, Northa mp ton. 
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VERBENAS AS EXHIBITION PLANTS. 
This article will give the required information 
to “ D.,” 41 M. R.,” and others In the West of 
England Verbenas are still grown in pots for ex 
hibition, and it is surprising what fine examples 
are produced in the month of August. It is usual 
to tie theBhootsout regularly over a shield-shaped 
wire-frame, and when the plants are folly in 
bloom they present to view a perfeot mass of fine 
trusses of flower. This wire frame is not a fiat 
one, but slopes to an angle of about 30 degs- 
Petunias are grown and bloomed in much the 
same way, and it is astonishing what remarkably 
attractive exhibition plants they also make. 
The plants, both Verbenas and Petunias, are 
grown in large pots, but it appears to be con¬ 
sidered necessary to give them plenty of root- 
room. Those who grow these 
Specimen Verbenas so successfully state that 
the plants to be grown on for show should be 
taken from stock plants of healthy growth and 
struck in March. It is well known that the 
Verbena cuttings strike quickly in heat in early 
spring, and when merely rooted they are at once 
potted into Bmall pots, and as soon as the pots 
are filled with*roots the plants are placed 
in others fully two sizes larger. As these pots 
become filled with roots the plants are placed 
in the pots in which they are to bloom, which, 
as already stated, are in the West of England 
somewhat large, averaging from 8 inches to 
10 inches in diameter, as may be convenient to 
the grower. The leading shoots are stopped 
two or three times in order to produce six or 
eight strong growths, and as the trusses of buds 
appear the small shoots beneath the leading 
trusses are removed, as the growers say they 
never produce fine pips. In order to have a 
good succession of bloom on specimen plants a 
strong growth is encouraged three joints 
from the leading flower branches, as it is 
found in practice that shoots from the bases of 
these stems will produce trusses of bloom equal 
to those obtained from the leading shoots. 
During wet weather, while plants are in bloom, 
they have the protection of glass to keep the 
flowers from becoming soiled by the rain. As to 
Compost, speoimen growers prefer a good 
loam, not too stiff, with leaf-mould and peat in 
equal proportion, and a sprinkling of guano is 
mixed with it. The pots are well drained, as 
Verbenas do well when potted only if they are 
in a free, open soil with plenty of drainage. 
Verbenas are also shown as 
Cut blooms in bunches of three or more 
trusses, and though cut Verbenas are now 
seldom seen in some parts of the country, they 
are still favoured in the West of England. The 
plants are grown in the open border for this 
purpose, and a dry rather than a wet situation 
is selected, the soil previous to planting being 
well trenohed, and a good dressing of well- 
spent, hot-bed manure and leaf-soil worked into 
it. In this the plants make a free and vigorous 
growth and the shoots are thinned out, those 
retained to produce flowers being regularly 
pegged down in the soil. As the time for 
exhibiting draws near, lights or hand-glasses are 
plaoed over the flowers, to. protect them from 
injury by heavy rains, and to keepthem pure in 
colour, clean, and presentable, without some 
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such protection it is impossible to have them in 
good show form. The usual method is to exhibit 
Verbenas in a out state in bunches of five trusses 
of one variety, and when the flowers are in fine 
condition a stand of cut Verbenas is a very 
pretty and attractive sight. Some of the varie¬ 
ties are sweetly fragrant, which is an additional 
quality in exhibition flowers of fine character. 
As a bedding plant the Verbena is still highly 
popular, and there are few things that oan take 
its place and be as showy and persistent in 
blooming, and whether a bed be filled with only 
one or several varieties it is showy when the 
plants are in full bloom. The plants continue 
to flower until their beauty is destroyed by 
autumn rains and frosts. R. 



R0SH8 

2604.— Roees under glass.— The Rose- 
house ought not to be closed except in frosty 
weather. If you keep it closed now for a few 
weeks, with a view to hurry the plants into 
growth in the spring, you will find that they 
will break weakly, besides being liable to injury 
from severe frost in March. If we get a hard 
winter you will not be able to keep out the frost, 
therefore it will be better to let them feel it 
gradually at first; a little frost in the house now 
will have the effect of compelling them to go to 
rest, which is very desirable, as Roses are such 
excitable subjects when grown under glass that 
even in mid-winter, if there » a spell of mild 
weather, they will start into growth. For that 
reason you must ventilate freely except when it 
is actually freezing, as the frost is sure to pene¬ 
trate a house that is only 7£ feet wide. With 
regard to watering, keep the soil moderately 
moist both in the pete and borders; what 
pruningis necessary should be done about the 
end of December. Mildew you will find your 
greatest enemy during the spring and summer. 
Whenever it attacks the plants syringe them of 
an evening, when the house is closed, with soapy 
water ; 2 ounces of soft soap to 1 gallon of 
water is quite strong enough.—J. C. C. 

- With a little care these may be grown to 

perfection without any artificial heat, the only 
drawback being that in some seasons an extra 
late and severe frost affects the young growths. 
The main thing is to treat the Roses as cool as 
possible, and not to hurry them in any way. 
Seeing you cannot assist them, except by solar 
heat, you must not induoe an earlier growth than 
this will be able to keep going. As your plants 
are so recently transplanted I would give them 
all the air possible for some time to come yet. 
Close the lights, however, if a biting and 
drying wind sets in. Keep the soil fairly 
moist—not wet—and take care to syringe the 
plants well upon a drying day, and particu¬ 
larly if the wood shows any signs of shrivelling. 
Prune as so frequently recommended in Gar¬ 
dening, but do not do so until end of January. 
Your plants may then be kept rather olose, as 
any cold draught will soon tell tales upon the 
young foliage. Mildew and green-fly follow a 
oold draught surprisingly fast. Unless upon a 
bright morning do not syringe the plants after 
they have began to grow. If you do, and are 
not able to get rid of the moisture tolerably 
soon, the tips of the young shoots will damp or. 
decay; so will the flower-buds later on. About I 


the beginning of Maroh you may keep the 
atmosphere a little more moist, as you can then 
depend upon more sun to dry the air, and make 
the temperature of the house mere congenial. 
The end of April and beginning of May will be the 
earliest time you should be cutting flowers. If you 
endeavour to get them sooner than this there are 
great chances that the weather will be too trying 
ior the young growths. When judiciously man¬ 
aged, Roses come very much finer and with more 
substance when grown in a cool-house, the glass 
being simply used to keep off oold, uncongenial 
weather. Marechal Niel comes particularly 
grand under such treatment.—P. U. 

2602 — Roses tor a wall.— I presume 
there will be the most room on the wall of the 
house facing south ; if so, I should choose 
for that position W. A. Richardson and Gloire 
de Dijon. For the west wall Geant des Battailles 
and Victor Verdier. The other two Roses you 
mention are hardly suitable fora walL Polyantha 
is a miniature-growing Rose, and Williams’ 
Evergreen is more suitable for a pillar or bower, 
as the flowere are comparatively poor in quality. 
For the east wall you may select Lamarque 
(white) and the Red Gloire (Reine Marie Hen- 
riette).—J. C. C. 

-1 should apportion the six plants in the fol¬ 
lowing manner : Gloire de Dijon and \\ illiam’s 
Evergreen on the east wall; William Allen 
Richardson and polyantha on the west wall, and 
Victor Verdier and Geant des Batailles on the 
south wall. The two last varieties are not 
suitable, however, as they are not climbers. 
Henriette de Beauveau, Brunnert Fridolin, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, and Ducliesse d’Auerstadt, 
are all newer kinds of Tea-scented Roses that are 
far more serviceable for such a purpose than the 
two named by 44 J. G.”—P. U. 

2609.—Making a Rosehouse.—As I 
understand the question your proposed Rose 
house can only be 4 feet 6 inches nigh at back 
and 2 feet in front. If that is so the structure 
will be very low, and you will have to sink a 
walk through the middle to get headway. You 
will have to remove the clay and put in good 
soil in its plaoe. Without knowing how you 
intend to arrange the interior I cannot tell you 
what sorts or number of Roses to grow.— 
J. C. C. 

2581.— Moving Brisrs —I! you intend moving them 
before they flower do it *6 onoe. Plant firmly and malah 
with manure. By Maroh there will be roots formed and 
forming to support the swelling buds.—E. H. 

- It will be much better to move the 

Briers now. They are not likely to do so well 
if removed in Maroh. Of course there is a chance 
of a severe winter like the last was killing the 
buds, but such a season may not occur again 
for some time—indeed, it was so severe that at 
least half the Briers planted for stocks were 
killed in some gardens. When I was a lad I 
used to amuse myself budding Roses in the 
hedges and woods on standard Briers, but there 
is a difficulty in transplanting them. It is 
much better to obtain the Briers in November 
and plant them in the garden. They will be 
ready for budding in July of the ensuing year. 
-J. D. E. 

-The sooner these ere moved the better, as they will 

oommenoe to draw new roots a very few weeks after being 
transplanted. Briers budded in a hedge and then trans¬ 
planted to the garden do not, aa a general rule, make 
muoh wood the first season, and in all probability your 
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plants will b« of little use until the aeoond summer alter 
transplantation.—P. U. 

-Move them now, by all means, and the sooner the 

better. Take care to secure plenty of roots and plant 
them In rtoh soil.—B. 0. R. 

2593. — Pink Tea Roae.— The nearest 
approach to the colour wanted that is at all 
likely to do well in your case is Letty Coles. 
This is a fairly hardy and vigorous variety, and 
as likely to suit you as anyone I know of, as there 
are but a limited number of varieties that 
come near the character required. If you were 
leas particular about the colour, Jules Margottin, 
Viscountess Folkestone, or Madame Angele 
Jacquier might be recommended. These are all 
more or less of a pink colour, and in some other 
respects are superior to Letty Coles.—J. C. C. 

-I think “ Kit" will find Horn6re a very useful and 

hardy Pink Rose for her purpose. This variety ia email in 
tself, and never too large for a ooat-flower. It ia alao 
remarkably floriferous and a good grower. Mme. Cuain, 
Souvenir d'un Ami, Graoe Darling, and Aline 8laley are 
also Roses suitable for coat-flowers and of the desired 
colour.—P. U. 

QARDJBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Every effort should be made by a frequent rearrangement 
of the plants to make this bouse as bright and enjoyable 
as possible. The Chrysanthemums will now be present in 
less force, and therefore greater prominence can be given 
to other flowering subjects. Well-grown specimens of 
Arum Lilies are very effective. For a conservatory the 
plants need not be divided Into single crowns; a better 
effeot will be produoed by shifting on into large pots, and 
having masses of considerable size that will produoe suo- 
oessional crops of flowers. These large plants, if planted 
out in a sunny position and kept moving all summer, will, 
if lifted early in September, flower from November on¬ 
wards. Where a number of Arums are grown it is quite 
an ea«v matter to have a succession of blooming plants 
from November till quite late in spring. Liquid-manure 
may be given freely now to plants whioh have filled their 
pots with roots. Cinerarias, Primulas, and Oyolamens will 
form interesting groups in light positions, and may be 
edged with Maiden-hair Ferns or Pteris serrulate. As- 
plenium foaaiculaoeum forms a pretty edging to a group of 
Primulas, and adapts itself well to small-pot work. I 
think Ferns Bhould be used freely among the flowering 
plants, as it enhanoes their beauty so muoh. White Cyola- 
mens or White Roman Hyacinths are charming amid a 
setting of Maiden-hair Ferns. Grevillea robusta is an 
easily-grown plant, useful in a small state for many decora¬ 
tive purposes. It is easily raised from seeds sown in heat in 
spring. Selaginellas in many varieties are very useful to 
form edgings to flowering plants, both in the conservatory 
and also on party-nights in the rooms. A number of 
5 inch pots should be filled with light sandy soil in spring, 
and cuttings dibbled in 1 inch or so apart, and placed in a 
shady position In a close warm-house or pit till the cuttings 
are rooted. The weak point in a conservatory in winter is 
the roof plants. The summer climbers are now at rest and 
pruned book to admit all the light possible to the plants 
beneath; but there will be a few things in flower, where 
the furnishing of the house is well understood. The Red 
and White Lapagerias will be specially attractive; the 
white variety Is remarkably so. Habrotbamnus elegans 
run up a pillar and not tied in too closely will produoe a 
good deal of colour. The Pea-flowered Kennedya Marry- 
at» is a very useful climbing plant at this season ; it should 
be planted out on a bed of sandy-peat and trained up 
wires under the roof, and then permitted to grow pretty 
muoh as it likes. As a wall or pillar plant Luoulla gratls- 
slma is very effective. This also should be planted out, 
as it is but a poor thing in a pot. Give Camellias weak 
liquid-manure. Soot-water imparts a dark-green colour 
to the foliage and strengthens the expanding buds. 
Forced Azaleas are now coming into blossom, and thus 
there is no lack of materials ooming on to take the place 
of the Chrysanthemums. 

* Unheated Conservatory- 

Hitherto there has been no frost severe enough to 
penetrate a well-built, unheated house, and so there Is a 
degree of freshness in the foliage of the plants that was 
absent last year at this season. Coronilla glauoa and its 
variegated variety are now flowering freely in a cold-house, 
planted out against a wall. It makes a good wall plant, 
growing and flowering freely in winter. Tuoerous Begonias 
now gone to rest may be taken to the oellar. The tubers 
oan be packed in a box surrounded with Coooa-nub-flbre. 
In this condition they may remain till spring. Fuohslas, 
when the growth is well ripened, will be quite safe iu the 
oellar, and it is as well to move out all things at this 
season whioh have no deooratlve value. Very great oare 
should be taken now in watering, as if froet Comes on sud¬ 
denly when the plants are damp even hardy plants may 
naffer. All plants in pote should be plunged in some non¬ 
conducting material now, as when the roots are pro tooted 
the froet will do lees harm. Even hardy plants with their 
roots in pots exposed to a low temperature will suffer. 
When severe frost sets in the upright glass. If there are 
auy side-lights, should either be matted up outside or 
sheets of paper should be used inside. The plants in small 
bouses may be made quite safe in oold weather by having 
sheets of paper pasted together and fastened under the 
roof inside the house. There is more proteotion in paper 
than in any woven fabrio. It will be quite possible to 
save many tender plants by having large paper covers 
made by pasting strong paper on a wireframe, whioh may 
be lifted on and off when required. 

Stove. 

The olimbing growth should be thinned as muoh as Is 
consistent with leaving sufficient well-ripened shoots for 


* In oold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than u hert indicated with * 

results. 
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flowering next year. Weakly shoots taay be out out froih 
Stephanotls, Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Dipladeniae, 
ho. Allamandas are charming plants grown in large pots 
and trained on the roof of the stove. Fixed in position over 
the hot-water pipes in the front of the house, where the 
heat from the pipes will ascend to warm the roots, the 
plants will grow and flower well. Very useful now are 
the two soft-wooded Mexioan plants—Soutellaria Moo- 
olniana andSerioographis Ghieebreghtiana. Cutting sstruok 
early in spring and grown on freely in a warm, dose 
house, the leading shoots pinched in occasionally to Induce 
a bushy habit, and then ripened for a month or so In a 
drier atmosphere, suoh plants will not fail to flower well. 
Keep up a constant hunt for mealy-bug. for if not kept 
down now there will be no ohanoe of doing so when the 
pressure of spring work oomes on. Brown-scale is another 
pest that gives an immense amount of trouble if onoe 
introduced. The labour often spent upon old plants 
infested with mealy-bug and soale would pay for young 
dean plants many times over. The night temperature may 
range from 6J degs. to 65 degs. Very little ventilation 
beyond what finds its way into the house through the laps 
of the glass and other openings always more or lees In 
evidenoe will be required now. 

Flower ForoIns-house. 

The temperature of this house will be regulated by the 
demand made upon It. If a large quantity of flowering 
plants are required for Christmas or New Tear parties 
the night temperature may be raised to 70 degs. Lilies of 
the Valley are sure to be in request, and will be more 
easily produoed if the pots are plunged in a brisk bottom- 
heat, and the orowns ooverad with Cocoa-nut-flbra or Moss. 
If the flower-spikes of the Lilies are required for cutting 
purposes only, the most economical way of produolng 
them is to plant them thiokly in a hot-bed in a propagat- 
ing-pit. I have had them do well in an ordinary hot-bed 
the same as one would make up for forcing Asparagus, the 
frame being matted up till the flower-spikes were pushing 
out, and then light was gradually admitted. Rhododen¬ 
drons, Azaleas, and all other plants which have been 
properly prepared will soon respond to the lnfluenoe of a 
genial temperature. 

Window Gardening. 

Palms, India-rubber-plants, Aspidlstras.and foliage plants 
generally should have the leaves wiped over weekly now. 
The watering will have to be regulated by the temperature 
to which the plants are exposed ; but under any circum¬ 
stances do not water oftener than is necessary. Once a 
week will generally suffice, and dc not leave any stagnant 
water in sauoers or vases. There will be no lack of flower¬ 
ing plants now if one cares to inour the expense. Cycla¬ 
mens, Primulas, and Cinerarias form pretty group* for 
stands. Cinerarias are rather subjeot to green-fly in a dry 
atmosphere, but a little washing with a sponge and 
soapy-water will keep them free from Insects. Hyaoinths 
in glasses which have been started in the dark may, as 
soon as the roots have descended well Into the water, be 
gradually inured to the light. “ Geraniums ” should be 
kept on the side of dryness at the root. Fuohslas will not 
require water now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Though the land has been and is still wet and stioky, it 

is, on the whole not in bad order for planting, turfing, and 
such like work, whioh,in oonsequenceof theopen weather, 
should now be in a forward state. But with many of us 
one improvement completed is immediately suggestive of 
others, and so really when the frost oomes there is still 
something unfinished. The lawn is very soft now, and 
those who wish to have a lawn free from weeds may utilise 
their spare time in drawing them out by the roots. I 
believe this is the best way of getting rid of them. When 
lawns have been neglected, and the Daisies, Plantains, 
and other weeds permitted to seed, it will take a long 
time to dear them out, as the seeds will all grow. I have 
written, I think, more than onoe in this oolumn the most 
certain way of getting up a weedy lawn is to out the 
Grass oonstantly down dose. This olose outting weakens 
the roots, and so there is soon room for weeds. If the 
maohine at the beginning of the season was set to out an 
inoh or so higher the Grass would thicken, and the weeds 
.would have no ohanoe, and if in the future we should have 
another hot summer the Grass will maintain its colour 
better. Some may think if the Grass is not pared down 
dose to the roots that the surfaoe would be rough and 
untidy ; but the machine going the same round week after 
week forms a new floor, if I may so term it, which is soft 
and elastio like the pile on a carpet. All kinds of flowers 
to bloom next spring and summer may yet be planted, 
but early-flowering bulbeoannot be expected to flower well 
when planted so late as December. Slugs and snails will 
be busy, and must be looked after. Sifted aahee plaoed 
round a delicate plant whioh slugs are partial to will save 

it. Cuttings of deciduous trees and shrubs should be pre¬ 
pared and laid in till there is time to plant them. When 
prepared the work of healing the wounds will be going on 
just ae well as if planted out permanently. Cuttings of 
Honeysuokles, Jasmines, Virginian Creepers, Ribee, 
Syringes, and other flowering shrubs oan be taken now. 
Finish planting all Lilies. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where Peaches are required In May the early-house will 
now be ready for forcing. Well-established trees in 
vigorous health whioh have been worked round soon 
respond to a little increase In temperature. The usual 
oustom is to dose the house for a week or so before light¬ 
ing fires, and to start with a very moderate night tern- 

K rature till the buds are swelling, and then gradually 
orease it. There must be no extremes in Peach forcing, 
as the buds may be forced off if oare is not used. A night 
temperature of 45 degs is sufficient at first, to be increased 
to 50 degs. when the trees are in blossom. It is a great 
advantage in fitting up the early Peaoh-house to allow 
plenty of pipes, so that the requisite temperature oan be 
maintained without the pipes getting very hot, as if red- 
spider onoe gets a footing near the pipes it will soon 
spread to other parts of the house. Use the syringe 
freely every fine day, and be ohary about giving muoh air 
till the buds begin to expand. See that the inside borders 
are quite moist. If the borders are too dry moisten them 
with warm liquid-manure. Large Peaches oannot be 
obtained without liberal treatment. This is a good season 
for planting Raspberries. Trenoh the ground deeply, and 
give abundance of old manure or oompoefe. In gardens 


where everything must be neat and trim, wires strained to 
iron uprights are perhaps the best trainers. They should 
be placed 6 feet apart, and this will avoid crowding; the 
wood will ripen up well and get strong. It is not the 
long-jointed oanes whioh are grown in thioketa whioh bear 
the most or the best fruit. Utilise to the utmost the 
present, open weather for pruning, nailing, and planting. 
Dress Moesy trees with newly-slaked lime. Moet trees will 
benefit from a dressing of lime. Apple-trees infested with 
Amerioan-blight should be washed with paraffin-oil and soft- 
soap, though I do not believe a winter dressing alone will 
get rid of the insects; there must in addition be frequent 
summer washings. But all badly-Infested trees should be 
grubbed up. 

Vegetable garden. 

Winter may set in at any moment now, so it is best 
to be prepared with dry Fern or litter to shelter such 
things as Cauliflowers, Celery, ho. A good stock of salad- 
ing should now be under glass to meet all wants, at least 
until the New Year Is ushered in. Chicory and Dande¬ 
lions, when nioely blanohed, will be found useful when 
Endives fall short. Radishes and Lettuoee may be sown 
on hot-beds now, dose to the glass; but growth is always 
sluggish at this season, and plants in a gentle hot-bed will 
yield better results about next February or March, when 
the real scarcity is felt, than anything sown now will do. 
Still, where there Is a oommand of heat, Lettuoes of the 
small early Cabbage type will grow and prove useful 
either to draw young or to plant out in hot-beds when the 
plants are ready. It is not generally practised, but good 
Lettuoee of the early Cabbage varieties may be grown in 
pote on shelves near the glass in winter and early spring. 
Seed Potatoes of all the early varieties should be looked 
over and the sets placed in trays, crown upwards prefer¬ 
ably, in single layers, and be plaoed in a light position. 
Those Intended for early frames may be started in heat, 
and may have a little fine light soil plaoed among the eets to 
enoourage the formation of fibrous roots. There is nothing 
better for forcing than the White Kidney seotion, of whioh 
the true old Ashleaf is a good type, and from this moet 
of the other early White Kidneys have sprung. Sow seeds 
of Cuoumbers in warm-house or pit for planting out about 
the middle of January. It is beet to get the plants strong 
before turning them out Tomatoes also should be started 
in small quantities for growing in pots in Pine-stoves or 
vineries, if there is no house that oan be entirely given up 
to them. Ham Green Favourite and Perfection are excel¬ 
lent varieties; the former for early use and the latter for 
succession. Prelude is too small to meet present needs, 
as small fruits are not appreciated. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

As CbrysAnthemums go out of flower they ought to be 
cot down to within a few irches of the pote, and removed 
to a c?ol pit or frame where they can stand near the glees, 
have plenty of air in mild weather, and a few mats thrown 
over the glass in case of frost. From these plants the cut¬ 
tings 'or next year's display will have to be taken during 
the next few weeks, or, if for decorative purposes only, any 
tune up to next March will do. The shoots that spring up 
direoily from the soil—not from the stems—make the base 
cuttings, and the beet stage to take them at is when about 
3 inches in length. If only a comparatively few plants are 
required, it is best to insert the cuttings singly in " thumb " 
pots of any light, sandy soil, and as good a place ai any to 
strike them is in a box plaoed in the ooolest part of the 
greenhouse, not far from the glass, covering the box with 
a sheet of glass for a time, but not too olosely. or the cut¬ 
tings may “damp," and removing it gradually as roots 
begin to be formed and the young plants oan take care of 
themselves. The removal of the old or stock plants from 
the greenhouse will give room to spread out some of the 
bedding and other plants, whioh in a small place are pretty 
certain to have been unavoidably crowded up togetner to 
some extent, and this Bhould be done at onoe. Pick off 
every dead or dying leaf, and in the case of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums the stipules often decay, and if not removed this 
may spread to the Btem itself. This is particularly likely 
to ooour in a very cool or damp house. By-the-way, it is 
an excellent plan, where Chrysanthemums are grown to 
any extent and house-room is limited, to have movable 
stages ereoted. These are easily contrived, and may be 
constructed either of trestles of stout quartering and 
boards, or of angle iron supports and sheets of galvanised 
(oorrugated) iron, covered with shingle. A lot of staging 
of this kind oan be taken down or put up in an hour, ana 
as soon as the Chrysanthemums are done with it must go 
up again, and the smaller pot-plants thus be brought near 
the glass. Tuberous Begonias, too, are dying away fast and 
as soon as the stems have all fallen off the pots should be laid 
away on their sides under the stage, or else the tubers bo 
shaken out and stored in pots or boxes with a little Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. The last I consider the better plan, as the tubers 
are more readily examined at any time, and their condition 
as to moisture, eto., is highly important. Gloxinias also 
are dying off, and may be stored in the same manner. 
Keep Chinese Piimroees evenly moist at the roots and give 
weak liquid-manure onoe a week. B. 0. R. 


THE OOMING WEEKS WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 
5th to December 12 th. 

Shut up the early Peaoh-house to begin forcing. Every¬ 
thing in the house—walls, paint, &o.—has been thoroughly 
cleansed with soap and water To this treatment of all 
my foroing-housea I attribute their freedom from insect 
pests during the season of growth. Have been busy 
planting trees and ebrube as a new addition to the grounds. 
Among other trees whioh have been planted are the Out- 
leaved, or, as It Is sometimes called, the Fringe-leaved 
Birch, a very graoeful tree; the Copper Beeon, Pyrus 
Aria, Tulip-tree, the Double White Horse Chestnut, the 
Double-blossomed Cherry, and the Weeping Mahaleb 
Cherry. Both of these Cherries are very beautiful, and 
deserve a place in every garden. Plunged the remainder 
of the forcing Strawberries in ashes in oold frames. 
Washed and oleaned paint in vineries. Shall remove a 
few inohes of the old soil from the inside borders and 
top-dress with fresh oompoet when the cleaning is finished. 
The rods have had the rough, loose bark removed, and 
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have been well scrubbed with a strong solution of Oishurst 
Compound. A small house devoted to pot Vines, chiefly i 
Black Hamburghs and Foster s Seedling, has just been 
started at a night temperature of 50 decs., whicn will run 
up to GO degs. as soon as the leaves begin to unfold. I do 
not seo the use of starting Vines at a very low temperature, 
os there will be no movement till the natural temperature is 
raised considerably. The Vines have been turned out of pots I 
into narrow borders on each side of a low span-roofed house. 
This is contrary to the old praotice, which was to keep 
them in the yots in which the plants had been grown, 
trusting to top-dressing and liquid-manure to put them 
right. Strong young Vines turned out of pots into a bed 
of turfy-loam, bone-meal, mortar rubbish, &c., will feel no 
check, and will not give anything like the trouble in 
watering, and there will not be the risk of making the soil 
sour as under the old system. Continued to put in Chrys¬ 
anthemums as fast as good cuttings could be obtained. 
Cut down old plants as they go out of blossom and shifted 
them to a cold pit. Fires are kept as quiet as possible now, 
as I do not wish to bum fuel in waste, fut in a last 
batch of Calceolaria cuttings, and finished rearranging 
herbaceous beds for the present; the remainder of the 
beds will be left till spring. Put in cuttings of Tree-Car¬ 
nations. I want a large quantity of Miss Joliffe and a 
good stock of soarlets and whites for flowering in winter. 
Took out an old boiler, and replaced it with a new steel 
saddle capable of doing a little more work. It is not 
always wise to aocept the estimate of hot-water engineers | 
as to what amount of work any given boiler will do. If a 
boiler is warranted to heat 1,500 feet of piping, 1,000 feet 
will be quite enough for it to carry. Tr.ere cannot be a j 
greater mistake than to grudge the expense of enough pipes 
and a boiler powerful enough for the work. Looked over 
Potatoes. Started seta of Ashleaf in boxes for planting in 
frames by-and-bye. Rearranged plant houses to give all 
a chance of getting a share of daylight. Chancine *nd 
turning them round gives an opportunity of looking close 


PERNS. 

FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Si ncf. such a variety of other foliage has been 
used for intermixing with cut flowers Fern 
fronds have not been so much in demand. The 
drawback to the use of Fern fronds is that they 
do not, os a rule, last well. Yet, provided the 
plants are grown under favourable conditions, 
this objection may be overcome to a considerable 
extent. In the first place, the plants should be 
grown in a light, open position, and sufficiently 
far apart for air to pass freely between them, 
and as little artificial heat given them as is 
necessary for the full development of the fronds. 
By this treatment the fronds are not only 
brighter and of a less sombre appearance, hut 
when cut they last much loDger. Another point 
is the selection of sorts. This, of course, depends 
upon what particular purpose they are required 
for, and also, to some extent, personal taste. 
The beautiful, though somewhat fragile, 
Maiden-hairFern (Adiantum cuneatum), will 
always hold first place, and as now grown 
by those who supply the market, it is of con¬ 
siderably more value than when it used to be 
grown under heavy shading, a mode of treat¬ 
ment not yet extinct among private growers. 
A. elegans is another Maiden-hair which now 



Adiatuum grac'lliraim. Engraved from a photograph. 


Into their condition. Potted on a lot of seedling Cyperu 
distans, Aralias, and Dracienas. 


2441.— Chinese Sacred Lily.— The rea¬ 
son why this Lily is called “Sacred,” or 
“ Flower of the Gods,” will be seen by the fol¬ 
lowing Chinese legend : “ Once upon a time a 
father left his property to his two sons upon thfe 
understanding that it should be equally divided ; 
but the elder son, seizing the whole of the property 
that was of a tillable nature, left the younger 
one with nothing but an acre covered with rocks 
and water. The younger son, failing to obtain 
justice, sat at the water's edge bemoaning his 
misfortune. A benevolent fairy appeared, and, 
giving him some bulbs, told him to drop them 
into the water. Shortly afterwards their flowers 
were developed, and the natives crowded to see 
this gift of the fairy. In the course of a few 
years the younger brother accumulated a fortune 
by the rapid increase and sale of these bulbs. 
The elder brother, envious of his brother’s pros¬ 
perity, bought up great numbers of these bulbs, 
hoping to get a monopoly by getting all of them, 
at so heavy a price that he was obliged to mort¬ 
gage hisproperty to procure funds for the pur¬ 
pose. He planted all his good land with bulbs, 
but they soon began to die, as they are not able 
to live long out of water. He was ruined, whilst 
his brother, who had bought the mortgage, fore¬ 
closed it, and became possessed of the whole 
estate in time to replant some of the dying bulbs 
in his watery acre.”—~ ~ 
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finds much favour among Fern growers. This 
variety has larger and more spreading fronds 
than the old favourite. It is also hardier, and 
will grow freely during the winter months 
where A. cuneatum would remain almost dor¬ 
mant. A. scutum may be recommended as one 
of the best large-fronded Adiantums. For some 
purposes, especially button-hole bouquets and 
sprays, bhe slender-growing A. mundulum is 
very useful; and the most beautiful of all Ferns 
(A. Farleyense) may be added to the useful 
Adiantums for cutting from. A. gracillimum 
is also a singularly beautiful Fern, as will be 
seen by the illustration. It is, I think, a garden 
variety of A. cuneatum. Indeed, when I ob¬ 
tained the first hatch of seedlings of it I was 
laughed at for continuing to prick them off. 
Perhaps I should not have been so assiduous 
had I not seen a seedling on the wall which was 
putting on the narrow, beautiful fronds. It 
comes true from seed, and as a pot specimen 
nothing can be more beautiful ; the fronds also 
are exquisite, covering the flowers with which 
they are arranged like a delicate green veil. 
The fronds should, however, be cut at the last 
moment, or be cut and submerged for 24 hours 
before using, on account of being so delicate. 
The plant originated in Mr. B. S. Williams’ 
nursery at Holloway, and likes stove-heat. 
AmoDg 

Davai.lias there are several very useful sorts ; 
though perhaps they do not produce their fronds 
so abundantly as some, yet they have the advan¬ 


tage of being of greater substance, and con- 
sequently last longer. When grown in either 
wiro or wooden baskets, suspended from tho 
roof of the fernery, they are pretty, and pro¬ 
duce a considerable quantity of useful material 
for cutting from. The most useful sorts are : 
D. elegans, of remarkably free growth ; D. 
Mariesi, which succeeds well in a cool-house ; 
D. decora, and D. Mooreana, the last-named 
being especially useful where largo fronds are 
wanted. When constantly divided and grown 
in light, sandy compost it produces very pretty 
medium-sized fronds. Several of the varieties of 

Nephrolepis may be included among those 
useful for the above purpose, especially the long, 
elender-fronded N. pectinata and N. philip- 
pinensis, both of which are very pretty for 
small vases, &c., while N. exaltata and N. tube- 
ro8a are very effective for larger work. The 
varieties of Pberis serrulata are the most valu¬ 
able of this genus ; the lighter-crested varieties, 
which droop over just enough to be graceful, 
should be grown. The normal form is not 
nearly so much grown as it deserves to be for 
this purpose. Where large, spreading fronds 
are required, the Chiswick variety of P. s. 
major is most effective. The varieties of P. 
erotica are also very useful and last well, but 
are rather stiffer than the above-named. P. 
tremula, when confined to small pots, produces 
fronds whioh are very serviceable for large 
vases, &c. 

Onychium japonicum should be extensively 
grown, as the fronds, although finely cut, are of 
good texture and last well. This Fern is also 
very free growing, and is nearly haidy ; but to 
keep up a supply of fronds during the winter, it 
thould be grown in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. To the above many others might be added, 
which for some purposes would be useful, but 
for all ordinary uses thoee mentioned are the 
best. To ensure Fern fronds lasting well they 
should be put into water as soon as possible after 
they are cut, or if they cannot be put in at once 
the ends Bhould be cut off again, for if they get 
a little dry at the base they cannot take up the 
water freely, and while they will last for a con¬ 
siderable time in a cool atmosphere they will 
shrivel up quickly if exposed to a draught or a 
dry, warm atmosphere. F. 


2505.— Treatment of Primulas.— The 
hardy species of Primula to which I presume 
your inquiry has reference are all pretty, some 
of them showy, and several of them are worthy 
of being grown under glass. The principal of 
ihese is P. Sieboldi, of which a number of charm¬ 
ing varieties have been raised within the last 
few years, and which are as beautiful and varied 
in colour as the Chinese Primulas. These are 
now attracting much attention, and will, when 
they are well known, become very popular 
for greenhouse and window culture. They are 
perfectly hardy, only requiring a well-drained 
situation. The foliage dies off in summer, and 
then a top-dressing of leaf-mould is beneficial. 
In the open air they should be given a situation 
where they are screened from violent winds 
when in bloom. For blooming in pots the 
crowns may be potted now in good loam with 
about one-fourth leaf-mould. Keep them in & 
cold frame or cool greenhouse through the 
winter, and in spring, when growth commences, 
place them in a light position where they can 
get abundance of air in fine weather. P. denti- 
culata is an old inhabitant of our gardens, and 
was formerly much grown under glass. It is 
pretty and easily managed, the best way being 
to plant out in a cool place for the summer and 
pot up the plants early in autumn in loam with 
a little rotten manure. It requires plenty of 
water and to be kept quite cool during the 
winter. P. obconica is well known for its per¬ 
petual blooming qualities and is of easy culture. 
P. japonica is a handsome species that created 
quite a sensation about twenty years ago. It 
has been called the Queen of Primroses, and 
although it is not equal in merit to P. Sieboldi 
it is oertainly very effective when well grown. 
It requires a sheltered position and a soil con¬ 
sisting of loam, with a liberal share of leaf- 
mould and abundance of moisture when grow¬ 
ing. Very charming is P. rosea, which delights 
in moisture, but is not capricious as regards soil. 
Other meritorious species are nivalis, quite a 
gem ; clusiana, villosa, spectabilis, and pubes- 
cens, all requiring good drainage, and a free soil, 
but they are perfectly hardy.—J. C., 
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CULTURE OF SPINACH. 
Although Spinach is of easy culture some fore¬ 
thought is necessary in order to have it in good 
condition throughout the summer. As in the 



Laige Prickly-leaved or Winter Spinaah. 


case of salading, continuous, regular Bowings 
must be made, and a little neglect in this re¬ 
spect soon creates a serious gap in the supply. 
Frequent sowings and a deeply-dug, richly- 
manured soil constitute the main elements of 
success in the culture of this wholesome 
esculent, and it is the non-observance of 
either one or the other of these impor¬ 
tant points, or perhaps of both, that ac¬ 
counts for the difficulty which many experi¬ 
ence in maintaining a supply of tender, juicy 
shoots during the summer months. Spinach is 
largely grown in Germany, where, owing to the 
severe winter, greens of all kinds are difficult to 
obtain early in the spring. It and Lettuces 
have to be relied upon for the first supplies, 
large breadths of them being sown early in the 
year, the Lettuces being cooked in much the 
same manner as the Spinach. It sometimes occurs 
in this country that a severe winter seriously 
cripples both the winter greens and those planted 
for spring use, in which case a few early sow¬ 
ings of Spinach would be found very acceptable 1 
Occupiers of small gardens often commit the 
error of sowing too much at once. More is 
grown than can well be consumed when good, a 
great portion runs to seed, and just at the time 
when picking would be very acceptable it is 
found that nothing but wiry stems and tough 
leaves remain. The same amount of seed, sown 
at frequent, regular intervals, would furnish a 
continuous supply. For 

The first sowing, which may be made 
towards the end of February, a warm and well- 
drained spot should be chosen. The ground 
should be deeply stirred, incorporating with it 
some well-rotted manure. Ghoose a fine day 
when the soil works free and mellow, and draw 
some broad shallow drills about 1 inch in depth 
and 1 foot ap^art. It is well at this season to 
sow somewhat thickly, as owing to the coldness 
of the soil the seed does not always germinate 
freely, and vermin are apt to destroy a great 
portion of the seedlings as they appear above 
ground. If later on it is observed that the 
plants stand too thick, timely thinning must be 
practised. The ground should be well stocked, 
but good space is to be allowed between each 
plant; nothing is gained by crowding. Some 
good free light soil, such as the knocking out of 
pots with which some finely sifted cinder ashes 
have been mixed, will be found better for cover¬ 
ing in the seed than the ordinary garden soil. 
The spring culture of Spinach does not present 
any great difficulties, the moist oool atmosphere 
which more or less prevails during April and 
May favours its growth and allows it to become 
fully developed before it manifests any inclina¬ 
tion to run to seed. When, however, the hot 
days of June and July arrive the case is dif¬ 
ferent; then, unless high culture is practised, 
the plants will go to seed almost before they 
have furnished a picking. For 

Summer culture the ground should be at 
least bastard trenched, forking in some good, 
rich manure. The seed should also be sown in 
drills, so that a flooding of sewage or manure- 
water of some kind may be administered in hot 
weather. In order to obtain first-class Spinach 
in summer the plants should never, from the 
time they are out of the^eed-leaf, know the need 
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of moisture at the root. A free, unchecked 
growth must be promoted and maintained. The 
leaves will then acquire that delioate flavour 
which is characteristic of, but which is too often 
found wanting in, this vegetable. As I have 
before observed, frequent sowings are indis¬ 
pensable, and for a small household a pinch of 
seed sown every ten days or a fortnight would 
suffice to furnish a picking when needed. In 
order to ensure germination in dry weather it 
is necessary to thoroughly soak the drills before 
sowing the seed. If the seed is then lightly 
covered and watered, and a sprinkling of dry 
earth spread over it, no further attention will, 
unless very exceptional weather prevails, be 
needed until the plants are above ground. If these 

§ recautions are not taken the seed is apt to lie 
ormant until a change in the weather takes 

? lace, a blank in the supply meanwhile occurring. 

should add that a very open, sunny position 
should be selected for the summer culture, as, if 
grown in shady, over-sheltered situations, the 
growth made is of a weakly description, and the 
plant quickly runs away to seed. 

For winter use choose a piece of well- 
drained and sheltered ground, and sow about 
the commencement of August, so that the plants 
have time to get strength before the cold weather 
arrives. Sow in the same manner as directed 
for the summer culture, and thin out to about 
4 inches apart, which will allow of the plants 
spreading, and will better enable them to resist 
cold and wet than when growing thickly. Care 
must be taken to prevent the encroachment of 
weeds, the growth of which progresses at a rapid 
rate during the moist days of early autumn. A 
dressing of soot at this period would also be 
found beneficial. It is not a rampant, but a 
solid, compact growth that is most desirable at 
this time of the year, and soot and lime are the 
best manurial agents that can be employed for 
the purpose. They also serve to keep at bay 
the multitude of small snails and slugs which in 
damp autumn days are apt to be so troublesome. 
As to varieties, the Round Large Dutch and 
Flanders and the Large Prickly-leaved or Winter 
Spinach (here figured) are excellent, and for a 
late summer supply there is nothing better than 
the Late-seeding Spinach (here figured). The 
large-leaved Australian variety is very useful 
for summer culture. If planted in rich ground 
it grows very strongly, and furnishes a large 
amount of succulent, though, in comparison with 
the round-leaved kind, rather coarse, leaves. 
This defeot may by means of liberal culture be 
to a considerable extent removed. J. 


2577.— Planting Rhubarb and Sea- 
hale. —I find Seakale succeeds admirably in a 
position where it is much closed in and shaded 
both with buildings and trees. The best I have 
ever grown has a high building 6 feet on the 
south side of it, and on the west side, at a 
distance of 20 feet, there are tall Chestnut- 
trees. The soil is good, and the roots of the 
trees have not yet penetrated to it, as there is a 
high wall between. Of course, nothing will grow 
to any purpose quite under trees, but from what 
experience I have had during the last forty years 
I would say that Rhubarb and Seakale could be 
grown with every chanoe of success in the shade 
of trees, but not under them.—J. D. E. 

-Rhubarb and Seakale will grow as well in the shade 

as any other plant will. In other words, these plants will 
pay as well as anything else whioh can be grown under 
suoh conditions.—E. H. 

2603.— Keeping P&raley in winter.— 
The Parsley would probably have done better 
plunged out in the border till the frosty weather 
comes, though there is no reason why it should 
not succeed in pots. Of course, when roots are 
potted up in autumn the old leaves will come 
off; in fact, in transplanting Parsley to a 
warm position for winter, which is generally 
done towards the end of August, the large old 
leaves are removed before the roots are potted 
or planted in frames or against the foot of a 
warm wall, as the case may be; and I trust 
altogether to the young growth whioh is pro¬ 
duced after August for winter and spring use. 
A little weak liquid-manure of any kind would 
be beneficial.—E. H. 

2684.— Insects on Carrots.— It is impossible to say 
without seeing them what the ineeots may be whioh “ Ven- 
moor ” finds on his Carrots. If he will send some speoimens 
I will gladly try and name them.—G. 8. S. 

2613.—Mushroom growing 1 .—A heap of ferment¬ 
ing manure in the shed near the bed would undoubtedly 
do good; but there is not muoh time lost yet, as beds in 


cold buildings are sometimes Bluggish in their work. The 
warm manure, by raising the temperature of the shed, will 
be of more use than watering with hot water, ae possibly 
the bed may be wet enough.— E. H. 


PANSIES DYING OFF. 

I am afraid “K. E. F.,” who writes on this subject 
in Gardening, Oct. 17th (p. 449), will not get 
much consolation, however many growers may 
respond to his appeal for help. It is a well- 
known fact that Pansies do aie off in a very 
mysterious way in all sorts of soils and situa¬ 
tions, but more often in light, dry soils than in 
heavier root-mediums. “K. E. F.” appears to 
think that it is insects that do the mischief. I, 
however, do not think so. As a matter of fact, 
I have often searched for insects on the dying 
plants withont finding any. I long ago came to 
the conclusion that it is a kind of “ canker,” 
which attacks the stem just under the surface of 
the soil, that does the injury. We may call it 
disease or by any other name, but the result is the 
same. The plants die away without any apparent 
reason, and for which, so far as I know, there is 
no remedy. The loss of plants is greater in 
some places than others. In a fairly heavy soil 
that is well drained the losses are less than when 
the staple is warmer and dryer. Ode of the 
causes of the plants dying is for the want of 
proper attention when they are first planted 
out. The Pansy is so low in stature that 
very few people think they require any support 
to steady them in the ground, but few things 
require it more. The wind has a wonderful 
power over them, and bends and twists them 
about in a way that is very hurtful to them. It 
is my opinion that the swaying to and fro injures 
the stems, and then “canker”—or disease, 
whichever it may be called—attacks it, and in 
time causes the plants to die away. It is also 
very clear that hot sun and a dry soil favours 
the spread of the disease, as there is invariably 
more losses in summer than in the spring months. 

I recently stated in Gardening that Mr. Stan- 
sell, of Taunton, who is one of the most experi¬ 
enced Pansy growers in the West of England, 
makes no attempt to save his old plants after the 
firBt lot of flowers are over and he has secured 
all the cuttings he requires. Mr. Stansell's soil 
being rather light he probably could not do so if 
he tried, as I notice his old plants die away as 
soon as the hot weather comes, like other people’s 
do. During the summer just past I lost as fine 
a lot of seedling plants, raised last autumn, 
as anyone could wish to see. They were 
planted out in a strong soil in a par¬ 
tially-shaded place, but one by one died 
away until there is not more than half-a-dozen 
left. I have also found that the choicer the 
strain the greater the difficulty in keeping them 
alive during the summer. The seedlings I lost 
were raised from seeds taken from such excellent 
varieties as Niel Mackay, Mrs. G. P. Frame, 
J. J. Ashton, The Lady, and several others of 
equal merit. I have also found that autumn 
planting gives better results than plantiqg in 
the spring. __ J. C. C. 

2587.— Baking leaf-mould. —Place the 
leaf-mould in a large iron or tin pan, or on a 
tray, and place it on the top of a furnace, under 
the grate of an ordinary fire-place, or in a warm 



oven. Turn the stuff over once or twice, if 
necessary, and let it remain until thoroughly 
hot through and dry; then let it oool, sift, and 
use. The bbject is to kill aliform* and insects, 
as well as to destroy the germs of fungus and 
so forth.—B. C. R. 
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2591. —Clinkers In a greenhouse fur¬ 
nace- —I am afraid there is nothing better to 
be done than bear with the inconvenience of the 
clinkers forming in your furnace. All sorts of 
furnaces do so more or less, but in proportion to 
their size the small “ Independent ” boilers make 
more clinkers than large ones. Something 
depends on the kind of fuel used. Cinders will 
make more clinkers than coke, and the latter 
more than anthracite coal. For myself, I am 
more annoyed with these small boilers burning 
themselves out than with the clinkers they make. 
At the end of two years it cost me 15s. to replace 
the burnt-out parts of an “ Independent ” boiler 
for which I gave £4. If I had gone on at this rate 
the boiler would have been a constant source of 
expense. I have taken it out and had one of 
another pattern set in brickwork, which I feel 
sure will last for ten years without requiring 
anything done to it.— J. C. C. 

- This is the result of either bad fuel o r 

too strong a draught. Inferior coke alwayB 
makes a lot of clinkers, and, as the fuel does not 
require a very strong draught, if you find this 
necessary it proves that your boiler is not np 
to its work, and a larger one should be put in. 
There is a lot of waste, as well as trouble, in 
having always to “ drive ” a boiler. Far better 
get one well above its work, and then, with 
good coke, there will be no clinkers to speak of. 

—B. C. R. 

25UJ.— a ‘'leaky” conservatory roof— Some* 

thinjf depend! upon tbe puota of ihe roof; but for ordinary 
half pitched roofs there should be half an inoh lap to the 
Klo<H to ensure a perfeot immunity from drip in stormy 
weather.-E II K 3 


- There is no doubt but that you are righ 

about the cause of the leakage in the roof. A 
quarter of an inch lap is not enough fo 
au exposed roof—j inch to 1 inoh is non< 
jujo much. I must, however, mention that dur 
iug the recent gales of wind and rain there wen 
comparatively few rain proof roofs The wate 
found its way into houses where I never knewi 
enter before, and the flatter and more expoaec 
the roofs the more water found its way into th< 
houses. It, however, did so in mine, and all rm 
gl«ss has 1 inch lap, and the roofs are rathe" 
steep —.T. C. C. 

—-— There is not the slightest doubt that th< 
leaking is duo to the insufficient overlap of thi 
glass. You might as well have the panes o 
glass put in end to end as with an overlap o 
only a sixteenth of an inch. A full inoh is no 
too much, but more than that is. You will b 
obliged to have your house reglazed if you wial 
to get rid of the leaks.— A. G. Biti.er. 

2534.— Fumes from a hot-water appa 
ratUB. —If you allow the fumes from the gast< 
reach the plants they will certainly be injured 
It is often a matter of considerable difficulty t* 
make this kind of heating apparatus draw pro 
perly. I had some bother with one, but as m^ 
kitchen chimney was within a few feet of mj 
little greenhouse I had the flue carried into it 
and have had no trouble since. The flue, o 
outlet-pipe, should not be too large, or the fume 
and warm air from the house will not hav< 
sufficient strength to overcome the down 
draught; and it must not be too small, or th< 
fumes will not all be able to escape. I believ< 
a pipe of the same diameter as the outlet-pipe 
laid from the outer air to the chamber in whicl 
the burner is, would equalise the pressure of thi 
air so that there would be no down-draught.- 
G. S. S. 

2527.— Mealy bug on Stephanotia.- 

As yourStephanotisis too large to wash I doub 
if syringing would be effectual. I should tak< 
a small bottle of methylated spirits of win< 
and a camel’s-hair brush, and go very carefully 
over the plant, giving every mealy-bug a goo( 
wetting with the spirit. This will kill them 
In a fortnight’s time go over the plant again ii 
case any eggs which have escaped may hav< 
hatched.—G. S. S. 


2592.— 1 Treatment of Freeslas, &c 

These bulbous plants will not flower in Febru 
or March unless they are forced in a warm-ho 
with a night temperature of 50degs. or 55 dei 
and they will do better near the roof-glass i 
light position. They do require water wl 
they are dry at the roots, and they will do v 
well indeed in a greenhouse from which fros 
excluded, but they would not then produce t' 

flowers until May.— 1 _ 
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THE BEST ABUTILONS. 

A most careful selection of the Abutilons is 
now absolutely necessary, there being so many 
garden varieties, and, though, they do not bloom 
so freely in a small state as some of the hybrid 
forms, half-a-dozen or so of the original Bpecies 
must have a place amongst the very best. The 
species here illustrated, 

A. vexillarium, is a slender, yet free-growing 
climber, or rather a plant of rambling habit, 
that may be employed to furnish the roof or 
pillars of a greenhouse, while it is far hardier 
than is generally imagined, for at Rew, on a low 
wall in front of one of the stoves, it has passed 
through several winters. As may be seen by the 
accompanying woodcut, there is a great differ¬ 
ence in colour between the two portions of the 
flower, the calyx being bright crimson, and the 
petals, which partially protrude therefrom are 
yellow. This species, which was introduced 
about twenty-seven years ago, is also known by 
the name of A. megapotamicum. There is a 
variety of it whose leaves are mottled with 
creamy-yellow, and very pretty it is in a small 
state under glass, but when planted out and 
growing vigorously the variegation frequently 
disappears to a great extent. A. vexillarium is 



Flower and leaves of Abutilon vexlUaiium. 


a most continuous bloomer, but despite this fact 
and the bright colouring of its blossoms it does 
not appear to have been of much service to the 
hybridist. A few years since I raised a number 
of seedlings between it and several garden forms, 
but on flowering it was found that the infusion 
of vexillarium blood had by no means improved 
the hybrids, and that species in its typical state 
was superior to any of the seedlings. Such being 
the case, the whole of them were discarded. The 
next species to mention is the Brazilian A. 
striatum, a rapid growing plant, well suited for 
a conservatory pillar or some such a spot By 
continuous pinching it may be induced to flower 
in bush form, but is more effective when allowed 
to grow freely. The lobed leaves of this species 
are of a bright-green colour, while the drooping 
blossoms are of an orange-yellow, thickly reticu¬ 
lated with red. A thriving specimen of this 
Abutilon will flower more or less continuously 
throughout the greater part of the year. 

A. venosum is a good deal in the way of this 
last, but it is altogether more vigorous, being in 
fact the grandest of all the Abutilons. The 
deep-green, large, palmate leaves are very orna¬ 
mental, while the blooms are each as much as 
3 inches in diameter, and as the flower stalks 
are often nearly a foot in length they are very 
conspicuous, especially where trained to a roof 
or pillar. The colour of the flowers is bright- 
orange, veined with red. 


A. IN3IONE is widely removed from any of the 
other, and is also of slower growth. The leaves 
of this are large, heart-shaped, and of a bright- 
shining green, while the flowers, which are borne 
in axillary pendulous racemes, have more spread¬ 
ing petals than any of the preceding, thus form¬ 
ing a shallower bloom. The colour of the flower 
is purplish-crimson, with darker veining. This 
plant, which is also occasionally met with under 
the name of A. igneum, has been known in this 
country for forty years; but it is very uncommon, 
though a most desirable member of the genus. 
It does well with rather more heat than is 
necessary for the other Abutilons. 

A. Darwini, which is quite a shrub, with 
orange-red flowers, is interesting as having, in 
conjunction with the white-flowered Boule de 
Neige, laid the foundation of the numerous 
garden varieties, among which, however, are 
some in the way of, but superior to, the typioal 
A. Darwini. 

A. vitifolium, the last of the true species to 
mention here, is a native of Chili, and hardy in 
the more favoured districts of England and 
Ireland. This is quite a bush, whose porcelain- 
blue flowers are borne during the month of May. 
There is also a variety with white blossoms. 
Abutilons with variegated leaves are rather 
numerous, for besides the form of A. vexillarium 
previously mentioned, there is a beautiful varie¬ 
gated variety of A. Darwini, known as tessella- 
tum ; the leaves of A. Thom peon i and its 
double-flowered form are mottled with a creamy 
hue, while the warm-house A. Sellowianum 
variegatum has handsome marbled leaves. 

H. 


2576 —Mealy bug on Azaleas —This is 
a terrible pest on Azileas. It will be hardly 
possible to dear them off altogether now, though 
a good many may be got rid of by turning the 
plants on their sides and syringing th»m forcibly 
with a mixture of soft-soap and paraffin-oil at the 
rate of 3 oz. of soft-soap and a quarter of a pint 
of paraffin to three gallons ot water, applied 
warm, as warm dressings have more effect upon 
insects than cold ones. This is about the 
cheapest dressing one can use, and it is as good 
as anything. The plants should be taken one 
at a time and held oy one man whilst another 
uses the syringe. Tne person holding the plant 
should of len change its position so that every part 
of its foliage gets the benefit of the stream from the 
syringe. It may require, and probably will do so, 
more than one dressing to make it passably clean 
till the blossoms sr j past, when a special effort 
should be made to get rid of them ; but this will 
be a work of difficulty, especially if other plants 
growing near are infested with the same trouble¬ 
some insects.—E. H. 

- This pest seldom attacks Azaleas, as it 

does not thrive in a greenhouse temperature. 
Probably the mealy bug has got upon the plants 
when they were placed in a forcing temperature 
to make their growth. I would dip the plants 
in a solution of diluted Tobacco-water, with the 
addition of about four ounces of Boft-soap to the 
gallon. This will kill any thrips or rea-spider 
which may be upon the leaves. It is not so 
effectual in destroying the bug, but it would kill 
most of it. Lay the plants on their sides and 
syringe them well. The plants are nowshedding 
their leaves, which should be swept up ana 
destroyed. Keep the plants in a low tempera¬ 
ture. If it occasionally drops to the frsezing 
point all the better. With this treatment 
the bug will most likely disappear. This trouble¬ 
some pest cannot live in a cool, airy greenhouse 
in winter ; it is quite an exotic. It got on my 
plants of Lapageria, but I dislodged it by cool 
treatment.—J. D. E. 

2574.— Herniaria glabra in winter.— 

This plant retains its green leaves in winter, 
but it is really a hardy plant, and is scarcely 
worth coddling either in a warm-house or a 
cold one. Plant it out in the rock-garden and 
it will carpet the ground rapidly. Indeed, it 
has been used for what gardeners term “ carpet¬ 
bedding.” If a large stock of it is require I to 
may be parted out as soon as it comments it 
grow in the spring.—J. D. E. 

- This will keep very well in a cool-house. 

It grows very close, and the damp will some¬ 
times destroy it in the same way that it does 
injury to the Gibraltar Mint, a plant not unlike 
the Herniaria in appearance, and very usefnl for 
edgings or to fcirHilgibunLdKrjd^ks for foliage-beds. 
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If the Herniaii* seems inclined to damp at any 
time, by palling it to pieoes and dibbling the 
pits or boxes of soil, and placing them in the 
warm-house, there will soon be a stock.—E. H. 

2605.— Gloxinias and other plants. — Mott 
Palms, Araliu, Drachmas (coloured), Poinsettias, Coleuses, 
many Orchids, and, Indeed, the majority of the ordinary 
ran of moderate stove-plants may be grown in company 
with Gloxinias. Crotons require a rather higher tempera¬ 
ture to do welL You oould have a Passion-flower on the 
roof, but it would be too warm for Mushrooms, and it is 
beat not to have too much of a mixture.—B. 0. B. 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES FOR A CROP. 
Fruit-trees are grown for their fruit, but, in 
some cases, their fruitfulness is very muoh 
checked by the kind of pruning they receive. 
Where the trees are planted in rows for pyramids, 
bushes, or any other form, the pruner too often 
tries to make them all look symmetrical, as if 
oast in one mould, but the trees resent this un¬ 
natural treatment, as the various kinds nearly 
all have a particular habit of growth that is 
peculiarly their own. A good many kinds need 
hardly any training to form perfeot pyramids, 
while others cannot be coaxed into that shape 
by any means. Now, this attempt at symme¬ 
trical training is sheer waste of time and capital, 
and those who value their gardens, or expect to 
get either pleasure or profit out of them, would 
do well to nnd out before ordering trees for pyra¬ 
mids whether the kinds ordered naturally adapt 
themselves to that form or not. I have at the pre¬ 
sent time some splendid spreading open bush- 
trees that a few years ago were given up as use¬ 
less from having been cut in so unmercifully hard 
to form dwarf umbrella-shaped heads, that they 
were on the point of being consigned to the 
rubbish-heap ; but a couple of years’ unchecked 
growth, and then being kept but lightly pruned 
afterwards, has changed them into Bplendid 
fruitful trees, with from two to three bushels of 
fine clear fruit on each. Many kinds of Pears 
and Apples become quite barren if closely 
pruned in year after year; but if allowed to 
extend by means of the young wood being 
thinned out and moderately shortened, they 
soon regain their original vigour, and then pro¬ 
duce fruit of the best quality. J. G. H. 


RENOVATING VINE BORDERS. 
Experience tells me that in addition to the 
annual surface-dressing the best made Vine- 
borders require to be renewed every three or 
four years to keep the Vines in a thoroughly 
satisfactory bearing condition. No matter bow 
sustaining may have been the loam and other 
ingredients composing the border in the first 
instance, it becomes impoverished and sour to a 
great extent in the course of a few years, not¬ 
withstanding repeated surface-dressings of 
artificial manures and frequent applications to 
the border of liquid-manure during the growing 
season. For the renovating of all vine-borders, 
excepting those of Vines from which the crop 
was cleared in May and June, November is the 
best month in the year for doing the work, inas¬ 
much as the roots of the Vines operated on will 
then have time to re establish themselves in the 
new soil before the leaves fall towards the end 
of the year. The first step to be taken in the 
renovation of borders of mid-season and late- 
bearing Grape-Vines is the preparation of the 
necessary quantity of the admixture wherewith 
to do the work. As I have been largely engaged 
in these operations during the past week I can¬ 
not do better than detail them as they were 
carried out here. Every year I make a rick 
consisting of some sixty loadB of good red loamy 
soil in the yard set apart for the storing of soils, 
Ac., for use the following year. This loam was 
chopped down and wheeled a few yards off to be 
mixed with the other ingredients in sufficient 
quantity to serve for one day’s work. 

The compost consisted of five cartloads of 
loam, one cartload of horse-droppings, one load 
of wood-ashes, one load of old lime-rubble, four 
ordinary-sized garden barrow-loads of freshly- 
slaked lime, two barrow-loads of soot, and two 
of oharcoal, all being well mixed before being 
wheeled on to the borders. This done, a 2 feet 
trench was opened in the outside borders of five 
vineriss at 6 feet irom the front wall, all roots 
within this space being cut clean away in 
removing the exhausted soil. Then with five- 
tined steel forks the soil, was worked down a 
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foot nearer to the front wall, preserving the 
roots found in that circumscribed space, and 
removing any portions injured with a sharp 
knife. The trench was then filled up with the 
prepared mixture, the roots being carefully 
spread out horizontally in the new soil in 
doing so. I next removed the surface soil to 
the depth of 5 inohes to 6 inches from the 
intervening 5 feet wide old border, and laid on 
a good dressing of hydrate of lime, which was 
Blightly forked into the soil and then watered 
to wash its virtues down among the roots. Then 
followed 4 inohes or 5 inches tniok of the pre¬ 
pared soil, and a like thickness of short manure. 
This completed the renovation of the outside 
borders. The inside ones will next year be 
treated the same way as described above. I have 
purposely omitted the usual quantity of £-inoh 
bones from the compost recommended above for 
the Vine borders, believing that quite as good 
Grapes can be grown in that admixture without 
the addition of bones as with them. Frequent 
and alternate top-dressings of fresh dry soot, 
hydrate of lime, and artificial-manure being 
given and watered into the borders during the 
summer and autumn months, in addition to 
copious applications of warm liquid-manure 
being given between the laying on of the 
surface-dressings indicated will not only main¬ 
tain the necessary sustaining food for the roots 
of the Vines, but also preserve the sweetness of 
the soil. W. 


2580 — Treatment Of FlgS.— Any young 
Figs larger than Horse Beans should be picked off, 
as they must survive the winter to be of any use; 
but the small Figs less than that size may, if the 
branches are protected when the frost comes, 
live through the winter and ripen. Thin out 
the young shoots when pruning ; but it is best 
not to shorten, as the best fruit is generally from 
towards the ends of the shoot. Better leave the 
pruning till the end of March or beginning of 
April, according to the season.—E. H. 

— The small Figs now forming on the young 
wood should not be removed, as they will be the 
crop for next year. It is better not to cut back 
the young shoots, as it is on them that next 
year’s crop will be produced. When the young 
shoots become too crowded some must, of course, 
be removed to give the others a better chance. 
If the Fig-trees are on a wall out-of-doors the 
probabilities are that the small fruits now form¬ 
ing will be killed by severe frost in the winter. 
It is only when the trees are grown under glass 
that the autumn-formed fruits can be depended 
upon to ripen next year.—J. D. E. 

- “ S. Devon ” should not prune his Figs 

now, as it is only the fruit that forms on the 
extreme tips of the shoots that are of any use, 
and those that are larger than Nuts may as well 
be removed, for they will be of no service, but 
if left on Will drop off naturally in the spring. 
The proper time to prune is in the spring, when 
any long, straggling shoots not required may be 
out clean away ; but leave all the short, stubby 
ones, for on the tips of them the fruit will be 
produced.—J. G. H. 

2585. —Vines not bearing.— If the White 
Grape is a Muscat of Alexandria and the house 
unheated, or only a very little fire used, this 
may, in some way, account for its failure. It is 
wrongly placed, and should be taken out and a 
Royal Muscadine or Foster’s Seedling, or some 
other hardy Grape introduced; or the Black 
Hamburgh might be allowed to extend. Any¬ 
thing is better than keeping Vines which never 
bear fruit.—E. H. 

-It is not stated what variety of Grape 

the white one is; but as it does not even show 
a bunch where Black Hamburgh does well it is 
evidently worthless. The only chance to get it 
to bear well is to cut out some of the old wood 
and train up young canes from the base of the 
old ones. If this fails it would be better to cut 
it out as a useless encumbrance.. The Black 
Hamburgh would speedily cover the place where 
it grew. It may be a useless variety. I believe 
cne of the very best White Grapes for small 
gardens and for such as have little knowledge 
of Vine culture is the old Royal Musoadine. The 
French cultivators pin their faith to it as a 
standard variety.—J. D. E. 

2586. — Building vineries.— If I were 
building vineries on a clay soil I should keep 
them well out of the ground, so that the borders 
might be made at least two-thirds above the 


ground level. The front wall should be built on 
arches, so that the root may go out. I think 
it is better with small houses to have inside and 
outside borders, but for large houses I should 
start, at any rate, with inside borders only. 
The difficulty with small houses is that wrongoon- 
oeptions are formed as to the quantity of water 
required. The borders are permitted to get dry, 
and then a host of difficulties crop up. There 
would be no necessity to make the outside 
border the first year, anyway, where the subsoil 
is clay. I think it is a good plan to keep the 
roots out of it, and there is nothing better or 
cheaper than 4 inches of good concrete, the 
bottom of the border to be laid on the slope 
to a drain running along the lowest portion of it 
which might be partly filled up with stones or 
rubble to ensure the rapid escape of surplus 
water. If the borders are laid with a good pitch 
to the front, and the drain in front is filled with 
stones, with a 3-inch pipe in the bottom, there 
should be no necessity for drains across the bor¬ 
der, as stagnant water cannot remain there. My 
own impression is that it is a needless expense to 
enclose the borders with walls, as the edges of the 
borders may be frequently renewed with fresh 
soil if the roots show a tendency to go outside. 
If the inside borders are as wide as the house 
they need not be filled up the whole width at onoe. 
As young Vines will not fill the house borders 
with roots in one season, a border half the width 
of the house will be ample first year. Of course 
it is often done to save trouble at a future time 
and to give the interior a finished appearance. 
The Vines should not be less tjlan 3 feet apart, 
and 4 feet will be better.—E. H. 


2572. —Strawberry-plants. —The ground 
ought to have been deeply worked and well 
manured for these plants, and if this was done 
before the runners were planted there is abso¬ 
lutely no need for any further manuring this 
autumn. If the plants are thoroughly established, 
as they ought to be by this time, and have grown 
large enough to bear a crop of fruit next year, 
it is a good plan to mulch or top-dress with some 
decayed manure in the spring. This prevents 
evaporation from the soil and is highly beneficial. 
The growers for market in Kent top-dress tlieir 
fields of Strawberry-plants in the spring with 
fresh stable-manure. The rain washes the ferti¬ 
lising properties out of it, leaving little else but 
straw, which serves the double purpose of keep¬ 
ing the fruit clean when ripe.—-J. I). E. 

-There is no necessity to dress recently- 

formed Strawberry-beds with manure now, nor 
at any other time, until the plants have produced 
at least one full crop—that is, supposing the 
ground to have been properly manured in the 
first place. These plants are perfectly hardy, 
and need no protection whatever in the severest 
winters. The right time to apply manure to 
established beds is in the spring or early summer, 
as soon as the fruit is set; it then acts as a mulch, 
keeping the roots cool and moist in dry weather, 
while the nutriment it contains is washed down 
to the rootB by rain ; and, lastly, the straw—and 
that on the surface is washed clean by the first 
good shower—keeps the fruit off the soil, and 
prevents its being splashed in wet weather. It 
may be lightly pricked into the ground with a 
fork in the autumn.—B. C. R. 

- A top-dreeeing of manure applied now is beneficial 

to newly-made Strawberry-beds. It should be placed 
round the plants, but not to cover them entirely.—E. H. 

2589.— Pruning Gooseberries.— If yon 
want a heavy crop of fruit mix the spur system 
with the rod system, or, in other words, leave in 
plenty of young wood, and do not shorten the 
leaders much. The young shoots must be 
thinned out severely, but leave all well-placed 
young shoots nearly full length to bear fruit. 
Bushes which are spurred in will bear a 
moderate crop of good, well-flavoured fruit; but 
as a rule they do not crop heavily, and in cold 
districts having scarcely any foliage to shelter 
the blossoms or young fruits in spring, many 
of them are destroyed by spring frosts. I have 
often seen the spur-pruned bushes nearly bare, 
while those on which young wood had been 
freely left were heavily laden with berries.— 
E. H. 

Wyedale Plum. — This Plum is not 
commonly grown, but it is a useful variety, aa 
it keeps up the supply till very late in the 
year; in fact, it will be found on the trees in 
favourable seasons till late in November, and 
may with care be had at Christmas if kept in a 
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oool fruit room or suitable place and free from 
damp. It is a good oooking Plum of medium 
size and of a deep black colour, but its chief 
quality is its late-keeping property. There are 
many Plums of better flavour and larger size, 
but these do not keep so late as the Wyedale, 
as this variety hangs without shrivelling. The 
tree is of moderate growth, very hardy, and 
does well as a standard, and generally fruits 
well, bearing a heavy crop. I have not tried it 
as a pyramid, but no doubt it would do better 
in exposed windy positions if grown as a 
pyramid. Our trees are much sheltered, there¬ 
fore do not sutler in this respect. The trees are 
very fruitful in a young state, and soon get 
broken down with the weight of the fruit. I 
have also noticed that birds and wasps do not 
attack this variety. I intend planting more of 
this useful late Plum, as it fills a void after the 
Damsons are over and other fruits are past.—G. 

PEACH CULTURE. 

2206.—Many persons are under the impression 
that Peaches out-of-doors can only be successfully 
grown against high walls, facing south. This is 
one of the greatest mistakes ever made, as good 
Peaches can be yearly had from walls 0 feet high, 1 
not only on a 
southern aspect, 
but upon a west 
and easterly one 
as well. I have 
not once failed 
to get capital 
crops for the last 
eight years from 
trees growing in 
all the positions 
named. Suitable 
varieties must 
be planted, and 
the trees given 
the right man¬ 
agement, then 
there is no fear 
of what the re¬ 
sult will be. 

Even in such a 
season as the 

E resent one has 
sen I have had 
abundance of 
fruit, and very 
lately I had good 
specimens of 
Walburton Ad¬ 
mirable ; these 
sure not of the 
best flavour,they 
are very useful 
for cooking. Al¬ 
though low walls 
are not so well 
for Peach cul¬ 
ture as fairly 
high ones, large 
trees can be 
grown against 

them by training the branches in a more 
horizontal manner than is now usually done. 
Much depends upon what varieties are 
planted to obtain success. The following will 
be found suitable, placed in their order of ripen 
ing : Alexander, Hale’s Early, Grosse Mignonne, 
Royal George, Barrington, Bellegarde, Dymond, 
ana Walburton Admirable. Strong soil is the 
best for Peaches. It should be trenched 2 feet 
deep, and if at all likely to be wet should have 
some drainage put under the trees—old bricks, 
stones, or clinkers will answer the purpose very 
well. The stations for the trees should be pre¬ 
pared if possible a month before required, to 
allow time for the soil to settle in its place, so 
that the roots of the tree will not be too low—a 
circumstance to be avoided. The roots of Peach- 
trees especially ought to be near to the surface, 
so that they may obtain the advantage of sun 
heat to warm them, especially in the autumn, to 
assist in ripening the wood. Two-year-old dwarf- 
trained trees are the best to plant, and the best 
time to do this is as soon as the leaves have 
fallen off. Not less a space than 12 feet should 
be allowed from tree to tree on the wall. If the 
soil be light tread it down firmly at planting 
time, but if of an opposite character, and at all 
wet, defer the making of it firm until it has dried a 
little. No manureoughttb be mixed with Ihesoil. ' 

Digitized by\jQ QIC 


Gross growth, which is difficult to mature, is too 
common in rich soils. In the case of heavy, reten¬ 
tive soil some wood-ashes, old potting-soil, or de¬ 
cayed vegetable-refuse may be plaoed over the 
roots with advantage, as it encourages a quicker 
root-action than the ordinary soil. A mulching of 
partly-decayed horse-manure, 3 inches thick, 
should be laid on the soil to protect the roots 
from frost and drought in the spring; but it 
should be removed during the early part of May 
to warm the soil for a time, to be returned if the 
soil is likely to become too dry, so that the roots 
would then be parched. Prune back the shoots 
to within 1 foot of the base of the current year’s 
growth. The back eyes will be found to break 
more regularly than when the pruning is not so 


free growth of the shoots; but as a rule the 
presence of red spider is due to an absenoe of 
moisture either at the roots or about the 
foliage, thoroughly soaking the roots with water, 
and washing the leaves with clear water, applied 
with the garden engine is the best cure. The 
summer treatment consists in training the 
shoots, supplying the trees with water, and 
syringing the fcmage every night when the 
weather is warm and dry, and in thinning the 
fruit the latter should be done the first time as 
soon as the swelling is taking place and again 
after stoning. If trees are allowed to carry 
fruit, say to every S inches square, they should 
swell to a large size. Where the drainage is 
good, and the trees are growing fast, abundance 


severe. Disbudding the shoots is an important of water ought to be given them, and occasional 


point to study, as upon this the future of the 
tree depends. All shoots growing from the front 
of the branches ought to be rubbed off when an 
inch or so long, and so should some of those 
which push out from the under-side of the 
branches also. The shoots which grow from the 


doses of liquid manure also, after the stoning 
period is passed. When the fruit commences 
to colour the leaves ought to be pushed on one 
side to allow the fruit to colour well, which also 
increases the flavour considerably. Directly the 
fruit is gathered, whatever pruning is needed 


upper side are the most suitabls to retain to should be done at once. Ill-placed or weakly 
form the future tree. As growth prooeeds growths should be cutout, making room for shoot a 
secure the shoots in their place either Dy tying of thecurrentyear.'s growth, which will bear fruit 
them to wires fastened to the walls or by nails the next year. By thinning them out at the 
and shreds. All growths should be pinched off I time stated those remaining have more oppor¬ 
tunity to mature 
thoroughly. 
Early in January 
it is a good plan 
to remove the 
branches from 
the wall, tying 
them in bundles 
a few inohes 
from the same. 
The object in 
doing this is to 
retard the bio* 
loming of the 
tieee. Thevmust 
be laetenedagain 
to the wall be¬ 
fore the blooms 
expand. Pro¬ 
vision will have 
to be made for 
covering the 
trees in some 
manner while in 
bloom, or a crop 
of fruit cannot 
be expected. It 
generally hap¬ 
pens that we 
have several de¬ 
grees of frost 
while they are in 
flower. Canvas 
fitted to rollers 
fixed to the 
wall is the 
most effective 
method of 
protecting the 
trees. Failing 
theroller-blinds, 
canvas can be secured to rings running on 
a wire above the trees, and this can be drawn 
over the trees at night and back again in 
the morning. OLd fish nets doubled and stretched 
across the trees will protect the blossoms also. 

S. P. 


Oum Rbadbrs' Iilpstratioss • Irish Yewa, kc.. In the frardeos at Beauohief Hall, Derbyshire. Engraved for Oarorkwo 
Illcstilatbd from a photograph Mat by Mr. E. Sampson. 


at once to concentrate the energy of the whole 
tree into the branches selected to remain. The 
mistake of 

Crowdlnu the drouth of Peach-trees is a 
common one; a good guide is to not allow the 
leaves of one shoot to overlap those of its neigh¬ 
bour. Insects are troublesome nearly always in 
Peach-culture. The first to cause annoyanoe is 
green fly getting on to the young leaves, causing 
them to curl and checking the growth. The best 
remedy is the syringe and clear tepid water, 
applied with force, and as soon as one fly can be 
seen do not wait to see two. Black-fly is very 
troublesome to get rid of when once established 
on the young leaves, causing them to curl up and 
arresting the growth. Dusting the shoots 


TUBS * BHBUBS. 


IRISH YEWS IN GARDENS. 

The value of the Irish Yew in forming a prin¬ 
cipal feature in gardens, especially during 
the winter and spring months, cannot be 
over-estimated. These beautiful and very hardy 
trees should certainly oftener find a place 
affected with ’Tobacco-powder in the evening amongst our evergreens than they do at the 
and vigorously syringing it off, fly and all, the present time. Throughout every month in the 
next morning is an unfailing remedy. Blister year they present a varied appearance, which 
on the leaves is very prevalent in the spring, entirely harmonises with all their surroundings, 
especially if the trees are exposed to easterly The accompanying illustration depicts as its 
winds, which check the growth. Pinching off main feature two fine specimens of the Irish Yew 


the wart-like parte affected is the only 
remedy I know of, when, with the return 
of warm weather and refreshing showers 
an improvement will be noticeable. Red- 
spider is at times troublesome, infesting the 
underneath side of the leaves, causing them to 
turn pale in colour, and of course checking the 


at the foot of the terraoe steps of Beauchief 
Hall, a mansion in the north of Derbyshire. 
The grounds adjoining this mansion contains 
several fine examples of this and other charac¬ 
teristic winter-foliaged trees. On the opposite side 
of the clump of Rhododendrons in the corner of 
picture are a pair of Yews to correspond with 
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the two seen, and the whole forms a vei 
landscape. In all probability these 1 
planted about a century ago. 


y pleasing 
ews were 


ways it is distinct and most ornamental. It, 
too, attains to 15 feet in height. One of its 
greatest merits is the earliness with which it 
sends up its new canes, even before midsummer. 
This is most desirable, because upon early growth 
depends the chances of a new cane becoming 
sufficiently ripened to withstand the winter. In 
addition to the above there are more 
Distinct kinds, certainly quite enough to 
make up a dozen really distinct hardy species ; 
but I will not enter into descriptive details of 
them now, unless specially asked for. One thing 
is noticeable about Bamboos, and that is, they can 
be successfully established, whether the plants 
be young or old, large or small. If a Bamboo is 
planted, having canes 12 feet in height, you 
may rest assured that when it is established that 
it will proceed to throw up fresh canes of equal 
or perhaps greater strength that will attain to 
a similar or greater height. On the other hand, a 
small plant must increase gradually in strength 
from year to year, and some time elapse before 
it develops giant proportions. If such growth 
as that here referred to is possible in a garden 
in the eastern counties, what might we expect 
in some of the many favoured southern and 
western gardens. When a young cane pierces 
through the ground, and is well started, it grows 
very fast, attaining almost to its limit of length 


BAMBOOS. 

It is surprising to many to hear of hardy 
Bamboos, because in the minds of the majority 
these are associated with the tropics, and not to 
be thought of in connection with gardens in a 
temperate climate. Such, however, is very far 
from being the case, because Bamboos are widely 
distributed, and just as there are other families 
of fine plants, of which some members are 
hardy and others are not, so with this family of 
Bamboos, members of which, of course, abound 
in the tropics, but others extend into North 
China and Japan, two countries which, as is 
well-known, have greatly enriched our gardens 
with fine hardy plants. The Bamboos coming 
from those two countries are quite hardy ana 
deserve to be freely planted in aspects and soils 
and under conditions that suit them. Having 
had a large collection under my charge for 
several seasons past I have had good opportunities 
of observing how they grow and how they with¬ 
stand the cold. It should be clearly understood 
that they are evergreen, and it is from now 
onwards that they are most conspicuously beau¬ 
tiful with their great, tall, arching canes so 
richly clothed in Grass-like 
leafage, standing out in con- 
trast to bare leafless trees. 

The two great essentials for 
success are plenty of mois¬ 
ture in summer, and shelter | 

from winds in winter and / |> 

spring. A cutting wind does 
the most harm because it 
sears the leaves, otherwise ^1.- ' \\mr 

the plants seem capable of GET; 

withstanding the hardest or Rfj’ r 

sharpest still frost we get— 
such, for example as upon 
many nights last winter, 
when certainly on several 
occasions the temperature 
upon the Bamboo border 
would have registered 25 
degs. of frost, and yet not a 
trace of injury was visible 
except upon a few of the 
younger unripened, late- 
kinds. The lovely 


CARNATIONS FROM LAYERS AND 
CUTTINGS. 

In Gardening of November 7th, page 481, 

“ Mr. A. G. Butler ” says, in reference to pro 
pagating Carnations, that layering is strongly 
advocated in preference to growing from cut¬ 
tings, but so far as himself is concerned he can 
only record a total failure from this practice. 
This experience is the very opposite of that of 
all the large and leading growers of this flower, 
and, as I have done before, I now again unhesi¬ 
tatingly affirm that the most reliable practice, 
and that from which the best results are 
obtained, is from that of layering. Where did 
Mr. Butler fail? Will he supply particulars? As 
the rock whereon he foundered may be indi¬ 
cated, and steering clear therewith he may in 
future avail himself of the best method of 
increasing Carnations. It is impossible for layer¬ 
ing to be a conspicuous failure if properly per¬ 
formed, and I find it possible to guarantee more 
rhan 90 per cent of successes from lavered shoots. 
The record “ Mr. Butler ” gives of 85 plants from 
100 cuttings is certainly good; but there are 
many good growers of this plant who can tell of 
hundreds of cuttings inserted and not 10 per 
cent, rooting. There are always exceptions, 
but in this respect the great and golden rule is 
to layer, and do it early, properly, and well, and 
there is then nothing to worry about Moreover, 
we want our layers to plant out in autumn : but 
how can we make plantations if we adopt the 
cutting method ? For weeks a cutting is in a 
state of suspended animation, generally for a 
longer time than it takes a layer to make a 
plant. A layer put down in July or August 
may be moved in September or October. A 
cutting put in in August must not be disturbed 
till next May, according to “ Mr. Butler,'* and 
what may we do with it then, as that is not a 
fit time to be transplanting Carnations, and I 
know it will not give the quantity of bloom and 
fresh “grass” that will be obtained from a layered 
plant? I do not expect to convince “Mr. 
Butler,” but the hundreds of Carnation lovers 
who read Gardening and practice what they read 
need to know what is best. It is no more 
trouble to put down a layer than to take off and 
insert a cutting, and the chances of success are 
as ten to one in favour of the layer. If we had 
to rely upon cuttings the Carnation would not 
be so popular at the present time. I would also 
take exception to “Mr. Butler’s” assumption 
in the succeeding paragraph of the same issue, 
that “ pod-splitting is the result of coddling or 
over-feeding.” With many varieties it is a 
defect that no method of culture will modify or 
decrease. The short pods are those that split 
inveterately, no matter how the plants be grown. 
It only remains for those who love and grow 
Carnations to have nothing to do with bursters, 
and in a few years’ time we shall then have no 
difficulty in giving a list, not of a dozen, but 
perhaps a hundred kinds without this defect. 


growing 
kind, 

B. acrea, of which such a 
characteristic illustration ap¬ 
peared in Gardening of 
October .31, page 408, grows 
well in this collection, one 
the present season’s canes 
having reached the height of 
14 feet—that is, 4 feet higher 
than the limit given in the 
note accompanying the illus¬ 
tration just referred to. 

There is not the slightest 
doubt that Bamboos will grow in mai 
to a height of 15 feet to 20 feet. In cc 

of the rigid, erect disposition of its _,_ 

aurea is not so ornamental as some other kinds. 
By far the most ornamental and most graceful 
of hardy kinds that at present we know most 
about is 

B. VIRIDI-GLAUCESCENS, which reaches to the 
height of 15 feet. The smallest collection should 
contain this kind, as in all its stages of growth 
it is most elegant and graceful, the tall canes 
arching at their tips in a charming way. It is a 
great, spreading plant, one strong tuft covering a 
great space. The matured canes are greenish, 
becoming more yellow with age ; the leaves are 
about 3 inches long and three-quarters of an 
inch broad. The giant of hardy Bamboos is 

B. mitis, which is a native of China and Japan, 
where it is said to grow as high as CO feet. It 
will not grow so high in England, but 16 feet 
canes at least are possible, as one plant has made 
several such canes, and they measured more than 
5 inches round at their base. It does not spread 
very much, but the giant canes are most pro¬ 
fusely branched and densely clothed with green 


A (rood form of house for Phala-nopsis. (See pajre 537). 


before branching or putting forth leaves. Some 
would hardly credit that canes 10 feet to 16 feet 
in height would grow in about six weeks, but 
such is a fact. I once measured some strong¬ 
growing shoots of B. mitis on successive mornings, 
and on some occasions they had grown from 
4 inches to 6 inches in twenty-four hours. 

_ A. H. 

CLIMBERS FOR AN IRON ARCHED 

WALK. 

“ C. Derwent ” wants to cover an iron 
arched walk to correspond with a similar 
one having Roses upon it? I should re¬ 
commend you to cover it with Clematiies, 
planting a pair of plants together, a summer 
and aut ,v nn bloomer, with a spring and early- 
aummei lowering kind, when, if properly 
managed, you would have a sheet of blooms 
from early in the month of May until October. 
My own plants did not cast off all their flowers 
until quite the end of October. The follow¬ 
ing are a dozen of the best kinds of spring- 


2597. —Araucarias coning. — I once had 
a fine avenue of these grand Pines, and they 
coned very freely. There were some 70 or more 
of them, ranging from 40 feet to 60 feet in 
height ; but only now and again would one cone 
so very freely as the plant described by “ Mr. 
Wanton.” These Chilian Pines are of distinct 
genders, and only the female trees bear cones. 
Mine have often been 18 inches to 20 inches in 
circumference, and weighing from 2^ lb. to 4 lb. 
The male catkins are some 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and are produced in great abundance. 
These plants are some 50 years old, and are the 
finest specimens iu the country.—P. U. 

Original from 
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OROHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM OERSTEDI. 

A “ Lady Reader ” sa^s : “ I have received a 
nice plant of this species as a gift from a friend. 
How shall I treat it ?” This was a most appro¬ 
priate gift to make a lady. First, because it is 
extremely beautiful when in flower, and it does 
not require a great deal of trouble to grow it 
well. It is a plant that is always welcome to 
me because it was one of that famous collector’s 
(Warscewicz) finds now nearly fifty years ago, 
and it was not till nearly thirty years afterwards 
that the plant was imported in a living state by 
the Messrs. Veitch ana Sons, of Chelsea. It was 
found and named after Dr. Oersted in Costa 
Rica on the St. Juan Mountains, I believe, but 
I do not think living plants came from this find ; 
but I think M. Endres was the first to send it 
home in a living state. It is said to grow at 
some 9,000 feet elevation, and it therefore needs 
cool treatment; and at this height above the sea 
level fogs are frequent and very heavy, and the 
temperature is very low at night. I have 
grown this plant with great success in the 
Masdevallia-house, which is kept cooler than the 
Odontoglo88um-houae, in shallow potB, well 
drained, taking care to keep the Moss and soil 
about it always in a moist condition. It throws 
up its flowers usually in the early spring months. 
They are mostly produced singly, but the beat 
variety, I think, bears a pair of larger flowers on 
the peduncle. These are thick and fleshy in 
texture, snow-white, with a bright-yellow callus 
dotted with orange-yellow. 

Matt. Bramble. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Some of my readers, notably “Brixtonian ” and 
“ Rambler,” are desirous to go in for the grow¬ 
ing of these plants, and I am not surprised at it, 
as I think their beauty and elegance would 
captivate anyone, the only thing about grow¬ 
ing Phalxnopsis being that they require a great 
deal of attention in maintaining the heat at the 
proper height, because these plants cannot do 
well if the house is allowed to fluctuate in tem- 

S erature as the cool-house kinds do; and the con- 
itions of the atmosphere and the temperature 
outside must also be kept under close observa¬ 
tion. Phabenopsis may be reckoned the gems 
of the Orchid world, and require most careful 
attention in their management ; and yet when 
a person has once got into the way of treating 
them, and perhaps placed them in just the posi¬ 
tion they like, there is apparently not much art 
in growing them. Such used to be the case in 
Mr. R. Warner’s collection at Broomfield Lodge, 
near Chelmsford, where many a dozen of plants 
could be seen at any time, and in the season 
flowering in profusion ; but I think the ladies of 
his establishment were fond of cut flowers, so 
that the plants were duly relieved of their 
blossoms. So also in the late Mr. Partington’s 
garden, atCheshunt—these plants were grown in 
a remarkable manner by Mr. Searing ; and again 
at Liverpool, at the Princess-park, or close by it, 
I saw this season a grand collection under the 
care of a Mr. Smith, which was nearly equal to 
those under the care of Mr. Searing near London; 
and I noted a very fine lot recently in Mr. 
Sander’s establishment at St. Albans. The en¬ 
quirers named at the beginning of this article ask 
me if I cannot recommend some small form of 


house wherein they cam try their hand with 
them ? In the cut on page 536 they will find 
just such a place illustrated. This is a lean-to 
house facing south, and it should be ventilated 
on the system invented by Mr. Toope to ensure 
success. The temperature during this time of 
the year, or from October to the end of February, 
shoaid never fall below 63 degs. or 65 degs. In 
the daytime, with sun heat, it may rise 10 degs.; 
ut the same time air must be given, and by tire- 
heat the temperature should rise a few degrees 
in the daytime. In the remaining part of the year 
the house should not fall much below 70 degs., 
and it may with sun-heat rise to about 85 degs.; 
but with this heat shading must be provided, and, 
indeed, the sun s rays when powerful must be ex¬ 
cluded from the plants, saving in the early morn¬ 
ing and towards the latter part of the afternoon. 


These Phakenopsis have large, fleshy leaves, which 
are apt to get burned by the sun if exposed under 
glass ; at the same time there should be a nice 
moist atmosphere maintained. In Mr. Searing’s 
house the floor was of nlara* sifted shingle, which 
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I hold is the best kind of floor for any plant- 
house, as this gives off a nice vapour and yet 
does not feel damp to the feet. Above every¬ 
thing avoid a great amount of Moss about their 
roots ; this they cannot stand, and will not 
grow for any length of time with. The plants 
are shown in the accompanying cut hanging close 
up to the roof ; but this should bo the distance 
allowed them in the summer-time and not in the 
winter, when they should be lowered to avoid 
chills. A position near the roof-glass is very 
well for obtaining light, but it is often lost sight 
of that in the winter season it is about the coldest 
part of the building ; and for such a structure I 
should advise my friends to have a covering for 
the roof of some sort—either some mats or Frigi- 
domo in the night-time. The plants must be 
carefully watched to keep away the attacks of 
thrips and other insects, as these disfigure the 
leaves very much. I do not like the frequent 
ub6 of Tobacco by fumigating, as it has an in¬ 
jurious effect upon the plants. P. Schilleriana, 
P. grandiflora, and P. amabilis (see illustration, 
below) are the three best and easiest to 
manage to commence with ; but if you are suc¬ 
cessful with them there are plenty of other kinds, 
such as P. Sanderiana, Stuartiana, speciosa, and 




Flowers of Phakenopsis amabilis. 


leucorrhoda, violacea, Luddemanniana, rosea, 

| vestalis, sumatrana, intermedia, tetraspis, Lowei, 

I and many others. There are lots of other 
kinds of Orchids also to help fill a structure such 
as is here illustrated. Matt. Bramble. 

OHR Y SANTHBMUM8. 

*2598 — Chrysanthemums from cut 

tings.—It matters little whether the cuttings 
spring up close to the stem or round the edge 
of the pot, as there is no difference in them. The 
proper way of taking them off is to insert a sharp 
knife about 1 inch under the soil, and cut them 
off with what is termed a heel. If these cut¬ 
tings are inserted in light, sandy soil, either in 
small thumb pots singly, or half-a-dozen round 
the edge of a 3 inch pot, and set in a cold frame, 
and kept close until they commence to root, 
and then freely ventilated, covering the glass 
on frosty nights, almost every cutting will root 
and form a plant, for hardly any cultivated 
plant roots with greater certainty from cuttings 
than Chrysanthemums.—J. G. H. 

2595 —Treatment of Cnrysanthe 
mums.—If the plants were set out last year 
only, in the form of young plants, they would 
do very well in the same place for next year. The 
cuttiDgs from ground roots are supposed to be 
the best, but I have never observed any material 
difference between such and those obtained close 


to the base of the old stems. If they are intended 
to be planted out-of-doors they should be well 
established in pots first, and the soil in which 
they are planted ought to be deep and rich. A 
new bed should be planted every second year.— 
J. D E. 

‘2579.— Chrysanthemums for button¬ 
holed.— One of the best early-flowering kinds 
is Roi des Precoces (deep-crimson, and very 
free) ; Lyon is a pretty flower of a rich rosy- 
purple hue, also early. Wm. Holmes is a rich 
shade of chestnut-red, coming in a little later ; 
and then there are King of Crimsons (deep 
brownish-crimson), and Cullingfordi (crimson- 
scarlet), both reflexed varieties. Flambeau 
(Japanese) is a neat flower of a very rich shade 
of crimson that I am very partial to for cutting ; 
and the finest late crimson is undoubtedly Julie 
Lagravcre; Dr. Sharp (reflexed), is of a 
magenta-crimson hue, and Progne, a kind of 
violet-purple and sweet-scented, is probably the 
nearest to what you require.—B C. R. 

HOUSE A WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN AS A 
WINDOW PLANT. 

There are few flowers which are so thoroughly 
satisfactory to grow in a room as this Cyclamen, 
with its delicious fragrance, most elegant 
blossoms, and handsome foliage. Moreover, if 
well treated, it blooms for months at the dullest 
season of the year, throwing up a succession of 
its pretty blossoms until April, when it rests just 
as plenty of other flowers are to be had. In pur¬ 
chasing a Cyclamen it is as well to notice the 
size of the corm, which is always visible above 
the soil. Each year these increase in size, and, 
though a very old one may be made to blossom 
well by an experienced gardener, it is as well for 
the purchaser to secure a corm about ‘2 inches 
across, full and firm-looking, which will give a 
profusion of blooms and can be made to flower 
year after year until it becomes too unwieldy. 
Cyclamens will not stand gas, and if this is 
used in the sitting-room they must be removed 
before it is lighted to a room free from gas, but 
where the thermometer is not allowed to fall 
below freezing-point. During the day a sunny 
window (the room having been thoroughly aired 
from gas in the morning) will suit them well, 
and they must never be without water during 
their flowering season. Well-drained pots and 
a light compost of leaf-mould, or old hot-bed 
stuff, loam, sand, and a little Boot, will grow 
them w'ell, and they should be accommodated 
with a saucer under the pot while blooming— 
in fact, they should never be allowed to 
become dust-dry. Many amateurs ruin their 
plants by giving them no water when out 
of flower, quite forgetting that it is during this 
time of apparent sleep that the strength of the 
plant is renewed and it is enabled to form, in 
the innermost recesses of the corm, the wonder¬ 
ful germs of new blossoms and leaves to pre¬ 
sent to its cultivator during the next winter. 
When, therefore, the bloom is over—each 
flower having been carefully removed as it faded, 
and not allowed to bear seed—the plant should 
be plunged, pot and all, in a sunny border, 
where a mulch of old manure or good leaf- 
mould can be spread over it and water sup¬ 
plied in dry weather throughout the summer. 
At the end of August the pot can be taken 
up, the soil shaken from the corm, and this 
repotted (keeping it well on the surface of the 
soil) in a slightly larger pot, as above. A warm 
corner and plenty of moisture will now bring it 
on quickly, so that the blooms should be open 
in November. If green-fly should attack it 
sponge the plant carefully with clean water for 
two or three days in succession, or sprinkle a 
little Tobacco-powder over the heart of the 
plant. If a garden should not be available for 
the Cyclamens when out of bloom a substitute 
may be arranged by means of a box deep enough 
to hold the pots, where they can be sunk to the 
rim in fine ashes and a layer of good soil put 
round them on the top. This box can stand on the 
leads, but must not be exposed to great heat from 
the sun ; and the ashes must be kept moistened 
as well as the soil in the pots. The foliage 
should always be kept perfectly clean by the 
use of the syringe, a rosed watering-pot, or a 
bit of old, soft sponge. If this is carefully 
attended to it will help the plant greatly, and 
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prevent the attack of thrips, green-fly, or other 
insect enemies, which, however, will be sure to 
appear if the plants are allowed to droop for 
want of water. They must not, of course, be 
saturated when they do not need it, but must 
never be allowed to become very dry, especially 
during their time of blooming. J. L. R. 

2532.—Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for a Win¬ 
dow-box- One of the beat Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
for tbia work is Mme. Crouaae, a very tapid trailing 
variety, with eof -pink, semi-double flowers. Mrs. C. Tur¬ 
ner, rose colour, grows freely and makes a good window- 
box plant. — E H. 

- Mme. Crousse, salmon-pink, is a variety very fre¬ 
quently employed for this purpose. Comtease H. de 
Cnoiseul has large flowers of a rich satiny-rose colour, and 
those of Sarah Bernhardt are white. All these are of 
trailing or drooping habit and frae in growth.—B. C. R. 

- “Susie” should try Mme. Crousse, a 

strong-growing, semi-double Ivy-leaf, with a 
profusion of soft pink flowers, on long, bold 
footstalks. It is a wonder that these beautiful 
plants are not more largely grown for window 
boxes, as they are specially suited for the pur¬ 
pose. The confined root-run checks their 
inclination to the over-luxuriance noted when 
planted in the open ground, especially in wet 
seasons like the past one has been.—J. G. H. 

*2608 —Honeysuckle and Clematis for 
a porch. —You cannot do better than put in 
plants of the late Hatch Honeysuckle and 
Clematis Jackmani; the latter is best purchased 
with bloom on, as then you are sure to obtain 
the shade which pleases you most. At the end 
of the first year, or when they are just starting 
into growth in the succeeding spring, shorten 
back the Honeysuckle and cut the Clematis 
hard back, say to about a foot from the earth, 
and as soon as growth recommences assist it 
with weak liquid-manure. A mulch of well- 
decayed manure laid round the roots in the 
autumn is advantageous.—A. G. Butler. 

-The Dutch Honeysuckle and Clematis Jackman 

would make a pretty feature on the porch, and if a plant 
of Clematis Flammula was introduced for flowering in 
autumn the effect will be still better.—E. H. 

2007. — Plant lor a verandah.—I Bhould hardly 
think the Ampelopsis would do, not so much from the 
lack of sunshine as from the dryno? of the atmosphere 
and the want of light. The Golden Japaneee Honeysuckle 
will do belter with a little training at first to get the 
lottom of the trellis covered.—E. H. 

BOUVARDIAS FOIl A ROOM. 

Tiiese lovely flowers are not so well known nor 
so much grown as they should be, and this is 
probably because they are not understood. 
Nothing can excel their delicate beauty, which 
is the more valuable because they can be had in 
hloom at this time of year November and 

I >ecember — when flowers are few and far 
between. Their cultivation is very similar to 
that of Fuchsias and presents no more serious 
difficulties, for they only need a rest after 
flowering, and then to be repotted in a light, 
rich compost of leaf-mould, turf-mould, and a 
little soot and sand, to start again into life and 
bloom. Bouvardias, which are now in full 
bloom, should when their blossom is over, 
he allowed to rest until the beginning of 
March, bemg kept in a cool, rather dry state 
in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, 
or in a window, with due care as to this, 
if small plants are preferred the Bouvardiamay 
lie cut back rather sharply before it starts agaiD, 
but must not be potted at the same time. A 
iittle fresh compost on the surface will help it 
10 break strongly, and, having had its longer 
t hoots shortened, it must now be placed in a 
warmer and damper atmosphere until it shows 
'resh growth. A vinery, kept warm enough for 
drapes in flower, will suit it (being placed at 
me coolest end and syringed overhead daily, | 
i»ut not given too much water at the root), and 
when the shoots are 2 inches or 3 inches in 
length cuttings may be taken oft’ with a little 
heel attached, and struck, if possible, with 
bottom-heat. Spent soil from the potting-bench, 
with an equal proportion of sand, will suit the 
cuttings, each being placed in a thumb-pot, 
thoroughly drained, and the whole covered with 
a bell-glass, which should be removed daily, 
wiped, and replaced, until the cuttings begin to 
grow, when the bell-glass may be gradually raised 
over them, until they are hardened to the air. 

A newspaper to shade the bell-glass may be 
needed for the first few days if in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, but it may soon be left off. These little 
plants mu9t have their heads pinched off when 
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they are 4 inches high, and a week or two later 
Bhould be shifted into slightly larger pots. This 
process may be repeated twice more during the 
summer, then, by the time they receive their 
last shift and are pinched back for the last 
time, September should have just commenced. 
Each time the shoots are shortened to the fourth 
joint about ten days before repotting, so that 
oy autumn the plants should be nice and bushy. 
After the month of May they are best grown in 
the open air, the pots being sunk in a box of ashes 
or in an open frame, and they should have all 
the light and air available. When October 
begins they should be brought into a warmer 
atmosphere; a sunny window, or green¬ 
house, with a temperature from 60 degs. to 
70 degs., will suit them; but they must have 
a certain amount of moikture in the air, and this, 
in a window, is usually the difficulty. If, how¬ 
ever, the window be fitted with oilcloth, or a 
larger tray be placed beneath the plants, a daily 
careful watering with a small-rosed pot will do 
no damage, allowing the water in the tray to 
evaporate during the day. Early in November 
buds should appear on each shoot and the lovely 
wax-likeblosBomB begin tounfold For decorative 
purposes Bouvardias are unrivalled at this time 
of year, and as their blossoms are both pure- 
white, pink, intense carmine, and delicate 
yellow there is plenty of variety in their 
colouring. The old plants, after supplying 
cuttings, may have about half their spent 
soil removed, and be repotted very firmly, 
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in August in well-drained pots, 5 inches or 
6 inches across the top, each of which will take 
four or five bulbs, placing them just under the 
soil. After a thorough watering the pots can 
be placed in a rough box a foot deep out-of- 
doors, and covered with fine ashes. In three 
weeks’ time they will show green centres on the 
ashes being removed, and may be taken into a 
room and placed in a sunny window, where 
they will grow well if turned round to 
the light constantly, so that each side of the pot 
obtains the same amount of sunshine. If 
required to bloom very early a little bottom - 
heat may be applied in the following way by 
those who have no hot house: Stand the pot, 
when the plant begins to grow, on a pewter hot- 
water plate or dish, filling it with boiling water 
night and morning, and keeping a little water 
on the surface of the plate also. The effect 
will be more rapid if the plant and pot are 
covered with a bell-glass; but this, if used, 
must be gradually raised when the buds begin 
to show, to harden the plant off before it is taken 
into the ordinary air of the room. This little 
improvised forcing-house will be found very 
useful and interesting to amateurs who keep 
their flowers entirely in a sitting room, and 
many a sickly Fern or other delicate plant 
might be revived by the warm, damp air thus 
engendered. The glass should, however, be 
usually raised a little from the plate, especially 
when the hot water has just been renewed, 
being lowered, if necessary, for the night, and 
the whole apparatus placed in the warmest part 
of the room. Roman Hyacinths can be grown 
well in a bowl or even a tongue-tin, well-drained, 
which fits into an old china bowl and so makes an 
elegant drawing-room decoration, the surface 
being covered with fresh Moss or Selaginella. Or, 
failing the china bowl, the pots look well draped 
withsoft-crimson or old-gold cloth, theirdelicate, 
pure-white bells harmonising well with a little 
rich, warm colour. J. L. R. 

PLANTS FOR WINDOW BASKETS. 

/. The pretty fashion of hanging-baskets either 
outside or inside of our windows is rapidly in¬ 
creasing, it is well to keep our eyes open and see 
which plants do best in this position and make 
& the most elegant appearance. The premier place 
1 must undoubtedly be given to double-flowered 
S Begonias, which form very striking objects when 
f well grown and of a suitable drooping habit, 
their masses of brilliant pink, white, or yellow 
bells showing to the greatest advantage against 
theMoes with which the basket is lined. Very 
beautiful baskets of bright-blue or white Lobelia 
or Nierembergia gracilis, too, contrast well with 
Begonias, while Money wort, with its long,straight 


with good drainage, in the same light, rich 
compost as above mentioned, being grown on 
and pinched back in the same way as 
the smaller plants during the summer. 
Some of them may, however, be allowed to 
blossom instead of being pinched back where 
summer blooms are needed. They will come 
into flower at any time from June to Christmas, 
if carefully managed, and thus a succession may 
bs kept up by those who grow enough speci¬ 
mens. President Garfield, a double pink Bou¬ 
vardia, is one of the best worth growing ; also 
President Cleveland, brilliant-carmine ; Alfred 
Neuner (here figured), a handsome double-white ; 
and Vreelandi, the best single white. A very 
sweet-scented and large-flowered variety is Hum- 
bold ticorymbiflora, being one of the purest-white, 
but it flowers better in October than later on. 
Fiavescens is also fragrant, but not so robust in 
growth ; it bears pale-yellow blossoms of great 
beauty. The older varieties, Hogarth (scarlet) and 
Dazzler, are very good also, and are well worth 
cultivation. The blossoms of Bouvardias last 
well in a room, and are therefore specially useful. 

_J. L. R. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS FOR A ROOM. 
First of all the lovely and fragrant family of 
Hyacinths comes the delicate little Roman 
variety, opening its blooms, if potted early, about 
the middle of November, and supplying us with 
a most elegant decoration for our rooms jnst at 
the time of year when many flowers fail us. 
The bulbs are cheap and easy of cultivation, so 
that there is no reason that any lover of flowers 
should be without them. They should be potted 


lriuge of brilliant-yellow, or soft-blue Campanula 
Barrelieri or garganica are equally lovely. 
It is a pity that the old-fashioned flower Mother 
of Thousands (Saxifraga sarmentosa) is not more 
grown in hanging-baskets. Its lace-like flowers 
in June are very delicate and beautiful, and it 
throws out innumerable runners, which hang in 
a graceful mass from the basket to the length of 
2 feet. The colouring of the rich, Bpotted leaves 
is harmonious and warm with crimson toneB, 
and its culture is of the simplest. It should be 
divided in the late autumn, September or Octo¬ 
ber, the pieces being potted in light, rich soil 
and small pots. These may be changed for the 
5-inch size in March, when the plant will imme¬ 
diately begin to grow, and should form a fine 
specimen. Fuchsias, too, more especially of the 
type grown a few years ago, which are infinitely 
more graceful than the crinoline and umbrella 
varieties of the present day, make lovely 
basket-plants, their wax-like flowers of pink- 
and-white hanging down in rich profusion. Old 
plants cut down in February and then repotted 
are the best for baskets, as the long sprays they 
then make are suitable for hanging over the 
basket. Dark-crimson flowers with purple 
corollas may be alternated with the pink-and- 
white varieties with advantage. Fuchsiaa require 
both to be potted in good, rich, light soil, and 
watered with clear soot-water once a week to 
sustain them. I. L. R. 

2510.— Treatment of a White Lilac —Better 
pant the Lilac out in the garden in good soil, and lift it 
again next autumn; it will probably have made and 
matured buds by then. Pot-culture of Lilacs is ver3’ well 
after the plants have been grown to a flowering size; but 
it is a slower process than planting out in good soil at the 
beginning.—E. H. 
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OUTDOOR plants. 

PLANTING TORCH LILIES (TRITOMAS). 
In answer to the question by “ J. J.”as to where 
he can get these plants, several of the leading 
nurserymen should be able to supply them, but 
I do not know how they may be situated for the 
kinds you name. They are all from the various 
parts of South Africa, and all require a light, 
dry soil and a somewhat sheltered situation, 
and when they get established they will produce 
in profusion their upright spikes of blooms. 
Now is the time to get them planted, so you had 
best hurry on your work and get them into posi¬ 
tion before any frost sets in. If hard frost 
should set in after planting 1 should advise the 
covering the ground for some distance round 
with a thick coating of dried Fern or Bracken, 
as it is called. This I like fot protection from 
frost better than anything, ana, moreover, the 
colour does not offend the eye ; and every winter 
the ground round about them should be so pro¬ 
tected, and the tops, too, I would protect with 
the same material, for these plants I only look 
upon as half-hardy ones, and their great beauty 
entitles them to be well taken care of. It is said 
by some that all bear orange-coloured flowers, 
but this colour is mostly confined to the inside 
of the flowers and to the exserted stamens, the 
outside of the tube of most of the species being 
scarlet of some shade. These plants are also 
known by the old and ugly name of Kniphofia, 
but I prefer the name Tritoma for them. The 
following are six good kinds which will form 
splendid objects in the front of a border on a 
lawn, or in the borders or as isolated specimens 
on the lawn : 

T. Uvaria, known also by the name of aloides, 
is at once the most commou species and the best 
known, and it bears the popular name of the 
Red-hot-poker plant.. As 1 have seen this with 
upwards of fifty of its spikes of bloom it is a 
charming plant; its tubes are scarlet, tipped 
with yellow. T. caulescens grows upon a stem, 
and its leaves are very glaucous. The pendant 
tubes when young are deep red, becoming yellow 
with age—very handsome, but it does not equal 
the first-named plant; indeed, I am not awate 
if it is so hardy. It was found in the Storm 
Bergen Mountains, which border on British 
Caffraria. T. Macowani —This is a very dwarf 
kind, and it will require great care during the 
winter months Last season it succumbed to 
the severe weather, and it therefore is best 
treated as a pot plant. The individual flowers 
are large and bright orange-red ; its home is in 
the Bosch berg Mountains. T. Rooperi is 
another species with a very dense spike of 
bloom, the flowers of which are orange-yellow, 
tinged with red. T. media, which may be 
easily distinguished from Uvaria by its glaucous 
leaves and its less dense spike of bloom ; the 
flowers are orange-yellow and red, with stamens 
much exserted. T. pumila.—This may be easily 
distinguished by its cup-shaped tube and its 
smaller size. It is an old plant not much seen 
now, but its spikes of orange-red are very 
pleasing in the month of September. Of the 
above-named kinds none are equal to the Uvaria 
for showy, Btately lines, and none, I think, are so 
hardy ; but my correspondent’s home is on the 
borders of Devonshire, so that he hails from a 
likely place for these species to succeed. There 
are some other kinds which he speaks of which 
I do not know, but T. prtecox, from its name, 
should be an early flowerer ; the ground should 
be light and sandy for all these plants, and 
should be well drained. J. J. 


2578.— Buttercups on a lawn.— At 

first sight one would imagine that the treatment 
which got rid of Daisies and Dandelions would 
get rid of the Buttercups, and so it will, such of 
them that have fibrous roots, because a little 
petroleum poured in the centre of the plant 
would oertainly kill it; but if this enquiry refers 
to the variety known as the Bulbous Crowfoot 
or Buttercup there is more difficulty in getting 
rid of it, as each strong plant forms a bulb about 
2 inches under the surface, which is not so 
easily reached by any application on the surface. 
The best plan is to search for them and dig them 
out.—J. C. C. 


2614.— Hardy plants for a town 
garden. —At the back of the beds I should re¬ 
commend dumps of White ^Lilies, Tritomas, 

" orientals; 


Foxgloves, Delphiniums; and P*i 

' itizedbv\jO 





in front of these Irises of all kinds, Anemone 
japonica (but not more than one or two clumps, 
as they spread very rapidly), Phloxes, Lychnis, 
Lupins, Peonies, Pyrethrums, and here and 
there a Male Fern or a clump of Solomon’s Seal ; 
next, Pentstemons,Gaillardias, Carnations, Cam¬ 
panulas, Aquilegias, St. Bernard’s and St. 
Bruno’s Lilies ; lastly, Indian Pinks, Violas, 
Pansies, Primroses, Auriculas, <F.notheras of 
the dwarf and creeping kinds, and Gentians.— 
A. G. Butler. 

THE FLAME NASTURTIUM (TROP.EO- 
LUM SPECIOSUM). 

This magnificent species, one of the many fine 
plants introduced by Mr. William Lobb, was 
sent to England about the year 1846, although 
it had been known in a dried state long before 
that date. Although it is constantly being 
recommended by the few who succeed in growing 
it well, it is very seldom that one sees it, although 
its flowers and, later on, its berries are so orna¬ 
mental. It has been often tried in the South of 
England, but in most cases with very indifferent 
success, whilst in the North of Scotland it in¬ 
variably does well. Its main requirements seem 
to be moisture (not stagnant) and shade. Many 
fail to establish this Tropieolum, no doubt, from 


Flame Nasturtium (Tropaeo'uro srp'votum)Ton an o’d 
Scotch cottage wall. 

planting it at the wrong season. We have found 
that by taking it up after it has commenced to 

S row every bit that has a small portion of the 
eshy root attached will at once start into 
growth. Anyone desirous of growing it will do 
well to plant it early in June, and thus the fresh 
tubers will be ripened in autumn. The annexed 
illustration shows the Flame Nasturtium grow¬ 
ing freely on an old Scotch cottage wall. 

2571.— Flowers not needing; much 
care. —Nearly all flowers can be improved 
by careful tending, though there are some 
things which do better without disturbance in 
digging, and are best growing in freedom with¬ 
out stake or tie. The Anemone family give but 
little trouble. Japanese Anemones (white andred) 
are beautiful from August till the end of October. 
Alstnemeria aurea gives no trouble at all when 
well established. The roots should be covered 
at least 6 inches with soil. Among things which 
will scatter seeds and form colonies in the borders 
year after year are Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, Sweet Williams, Pansies (if the position is 
partially shaded), Polyanthuses, and various 
annuals, such as White and Purple Clarkia, 
Virginian Stocks, Limnanthes Douglasi, Silene 
compacta, and Branching Larkspur. Then, 
among hardy perennials, Columbines seed freely, 
Foxgloves also, and Ajitirrhinums, Acanthus 
mollis, Alyssum saxatile compactum, Anchusa 


italica, Arabia albida, Delphinium formosum, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
Galega officinalis, Geranium pratense, Gy paophila 
paniculata, Geum coccineum, Harpalium rigi- 
dum, Hypericum calycinum, and Iberis semper- 
virens are all useful plants for those who have 
but little time for gardening. The Christmas 
Rose, Lily of the Valley, Linaria biennis, 
Poppies, both annual and perennial, Herbaceous 
and Tree Pieoniesmay be added to the list, as may 
also Sternbergia lutea ; and many hardy bulbs, 
such as the Daffodil or Lent Lily, SnowdropB, 
Scillas, Aconites, Crown Imperials, Yuccas, and 
the Pampas Grass should be included. 

2569 — Culture of Fritillaria Melea- 
gris. —This is a hardy border plant, and 
succeeds admirably in a moderately moist loam. 
I planted clumps of it in the ordinary herba¬ 
ceous border some eight years ago, and they 
have become well established, flowering annu¬ 
ally. Some of the varieties produced white 
flowers, others pale, and some were deeply reti¬ 
culated. What the bulbs like best is an old 
border where the soil is deep, and which has 
been well worked and manured for a generation 
or two. I grow the variety alba and also the 
richest-coloured variety I could get in pots. 
They contrast admirably, and the two varieties 
are useful plants. —J. D. E. 

2322.— Planting and flowering of 
various planta. —Of the plants you mention 
the following are perfectly hardy and of very 
easy culture, requiring no special conditions as 
rigards soil and situation, thriving beBt, how¬ 
ever, in good, loamy ground not too retentive of 
moiaure. Triteleia uniflora increases very fast. 
Arum italicum, Asphodelus luteus, Camassia 
esculenta, Corydalis bulbosa, and S*xifraga 
granulata fl.-pl., the last-named, however, being 
a great lover of moisture at the roots, it 
should be placed in the dampest place iu the 
garden. Alstriemeria chilensis should be planted 
about 6 inches deep, otherwise in hard winters 
the crowns are apt to get injured. No better 
place can be found for all the members of this 
family than the foot of a south wall. With re¬ 
spect to the Pancratiums, 1 would advise your 
taking out the natural soil to a depth of IS 
inches. Put a layer of brick rubble in the 
bottom and fill up with loam and peat in equal 
parts, setting the bulbs quite 3 inches deep. In 
very severe weather a little covering will ensure 
their safety, and they will be happier close to 
the wall. Richardia alba maculata is a varie¬ 
gated Arum Lily, growing naturally in the 
Nile. It goes to rest, however, in the winter, 
and I find that the dormant tubers bear a con¬ 
siderable amount of frost. Planting 4 inches 
deep they will come through ordinary winters 
without injury. Montbretia Potts i and 
Brodirea grandiflora should do very well, but I 
cannot give much hopes of Schizostylis coccinea. 
This for its growth, which is made in summer, 
requires a cool, moist atmosphere, and it blooms 
so late that, except in very favoured localities, 
the flowers are almost sure to get cut by frost. 
It is of great use lifted in autumn to bloom under 
glass. Zephry anthes Candida is rather capricious, 
and seems to be most happy when the sun 
passes away after midday during the summer. 
It blooms from July onwards, and may be 
planted from November to March. Sparaxis are 
best planted early in December, as then they do 
not begin to make growth so early, and thus 
escape hard frosts, which ruins the foliage in 
most winters when the bulbs are planted in 
autumn. They require deeply-stirred, well- 
enriched soil. Pancratiums, Alstra*merias, 
Richardia, Brodioea, and Montbretia should .be 
planted in March.—J. C., Byfltct. 

2600.— Fancy Irises. —It would have been 
better if you had mentioned the class of Iris you 
wish to grow. I imagine, however, that your 
enquiry refers to the English and Spanish vari¬ 
eties ; if so, you do well in wishing to cultivate 
them, as they give but little trouble, and are 
amongst the most beautiful of hardy bulbs. You 
had better select some of both the English and 
Spanish, as the latter is the earliest to bloom, 
although the flowers are somewhat smaller : but 
I think they are the most beautiful. Both 
sections do well under the same treatment, and 
should be planted in September. You may, 
however, plant them now with a fair prospect 
of success, and with the same stock be in a 
position to start again next year at the proper 
time. It is not absolutely necessary to take up 
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the bulbs every year, although I like to take 
take them up in July and plant again in the! 
third or fourth week in October. These Irises 
do well in any fairly good garden soil if they get 
plenty of sun. I feel sure if you treat them well 
your friends will follow your example.—J. C. C. 

-A good assortment of the Spanish and 

English Irises will be most suitable for your pur¬ 
poses. You can put them in early in the spring, 
and if the soil is light and sandy no preparation 
will be necessary, nor need you disturb them 
when once planted until they become crowded. 
If, however, the soil should be stiff and clayey, 
it must be lightened by the admixture of road- 
grit, leaf-mould, and well-decayed manure, and 
a little sand must be put under each bulb when 
planted ; it will then also save losses to take up 
the bulbs as soon as the leaves have turned 
brown.— A. G. Butler. 

-What are fancy Irises is a question 

which may well be asked ? They are all beauti¬ 
ful plants for the flower garden. They are 
haray, and seem to succeed best in rather damp 
garden loam. Some of them, such as the 
Japanese Iris, I. Kaempferi, will grow best at 
the margin of ponds with the roots well in the 
water. The oolours are very rich and varied, 
the flowers of large size. Those who have 
grown these plants successfully say that the 
roots should be in a quagmire in summer, but 
rather dry in winter. Another beautiful class 
of Iris is what is termed I. barbata (the 
Bearded Iris). The colours of this group are of 
the richest and most varied kina. Of this 
group I. germanica flowers earliest. There 
are in this group also varieties of neglecta and 
variegaba. There are also the beardless Irises, 
most of which will succeed admirably in quite 
moist loam. This class includes the I. Pseud- 
Acorns, the native species which grows in the 
water ; the variegated form is also pretty. I. 
sibirica, blue and white, but of which there are 
several varieties. I. stylosa and the variety 
alba require a dry and warm position, but they 
are winter flowering. The Spanish Iris and the 
English Iris are quite bulbous plants, and the 
bulbs may either be lifted in the summer after 
flowering or they may remain in the ground to 
be planted out again late in the autumn. The 
bulbous section comprises most beautiful things, 
such as I. persica, I. Danfordite, I. reticulata, 
I. Rosenbaohiana, I. Bakeriana, <fco. Then 
there are tuberous Irises, under the difficult 
name of the Oncocyclus section, and, though very 
remarkable and handsome, are rather tiresome to 
grow. The best are I. susiana, I. iberioa, and a 
remarkable new one, I. Gatesi, which has the 
largest flowers of any known Iris.—J. D. E. 


NOTES FROM THE WILD GARDEN. 

A graceful, fragrant flower that everybody 
loves is the Solomon’s Seal, and it is one that 
needs absolutely no culture whatever. Anyone 
who has a garden large enough should naturalise 
it in some spot among the shrubs. Even where 
sunshine never reaches it, and in tangled masses 
and thickets, it grows and flowers year after 
year with persistency. Upon banks, which in 
spring were gay with Primroses, it is a 
distinctive feature, bold, arching, and most 
effective, even long after the flowers have 
faded. Near at hand a group of the Japan 
Primrose (Primula japonica) shows this to be a 
grand plant for the wild garden, and one that is 
well able to take care of itself, as proved by the 
way I have treated it. A friend sent me a score of 
seedling plants, and they were not very large. 
I dug up a grassy spot upon the margin of a 
shrub plantation, merely turning the sods over 
and planting the plants. This was done in the 
autumn of 1S89. Last year they were left to 
fight their own battle with the coarse Grasses 
that again sprang up around them, and the re¬ 
sult was then plainly seen, and beautiful it was to 
note their broad leaves spreading on the ground, 
whilst the flower-spikes were as bold and 
vigorous, and with flowers as large as any that 
might be grown in rich garden borders. The 
kind is the type with rosy-crimson flowers, but 
it has been such a success that it will be ex¬ 
tended considerably in its many lovely light- 
coloured varieties. It would appear to be quite 
as easy to grow as the common Primrose, and to 
come upon a fine group in flower when least ex¬ 
pected is, indeed, a great surprise. A stray 
specimen of 

Canterbury Belt, that had prob&bly eatab- 
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lished itself from seed in a wild, half-shaded 
spot, flowered so finely in 1889 and looked so 
well that I profited by the lesson it taught, and 
planted a bold group of strong plants. They 

S ave great promise, but before the strong 
ower-spikes were many inches high the phea¬ 
sants took a liking for them, and then simply 
cleared them out. When one has to contend 
against game it is necessary to consider what 
lants are safe, and herein lies the value of the 
apan Primrose, because nothing touches that. 
Game of any sort is a pest in the garden 
grounds, and, although rabbits are excluded, 
pheasants are found to be capable of much 
mischief. All the groups of Lilium auratum 
have to be wired round, otherwise the pheasants 
would eat the young shoots as fast as they 
came through the ground. In fact, two strong 
bulbsof L. auratum platyphy llum had their shoots 
thus destroyed last season, and no growth at 
all appeared above ground. This season they 
came up again all right, and, being saved from 
damage, grew more than a yard high. The 
Snowdrop Anemone (A. sylvestris) looks very 
pretty flowering in the Grass, but it is not yet 
established, as it was only planted last spring. 
Of its future success, however, there is no 
doubt. It is a pretty flower in any situation, 
but preference should be given to a wild spot, as 
in garden beds or borders this Anemone often 
becomes a positive nuisance, running far and 
wide, and if taken away any little piece of root 
left in the ground will make a plant. A few 
flowers such as these here enumerated in simple 
colonies in pretty nooks and corners about the 
garden increase its interest and charm. In due 
season the flowers spring up and greet ub, and 
they die down again and give no further trouble; 
indeed, they may even be forgotten tiU the time 
comes when they reappear once more. A. H. 


BIENNIALS & PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 
In reply to “Holloway” and “G. F. B.” we 
print the following article, whioh supplies the 
needed information. 

During June and July is a good time to sow 
seeds of many plants that are invaluable in 
the hardy flower • garden, and then there 
is every prospect of the seeds germinating 
quickly, and the young seedlings in a short 
period being large enough to be safe from the 
attacks of slugs, &c. A partially-shaded border, 
where the soil is fine and rather sandy, is the 
beBt place for the seed-beds, and if carefully 
looked too for water a maximum of young plants 
may be raised so as to get them sturdy enough 
to withstand the winter, while if sowing is 
deferred much later the chances are that the 
seedlings will be too small and weakly to with¬ 
stand anything like a severe frost, for where 
plants have only a Blight root-hold the protracted 
Frost lifts the surface-soil bodily away from the 
lower stratum, and the seedlings perish by 
thousands. The following are amongst the most 
useful of the many kinds of hardy plants that 
can be readily increased by seed—viz. : 

Alyssum saxatile, a beautiful golden- 
yellow flower that is at its best early in June. 
The variety caUed A. saxatile compactum is the 
best, being dwarf and very floriferous, there is a 
variegated-leaved variety that is perpetuated by 
cuttings. 

Anemones coronaria and fulgens, commonly 
called Wind-flowers, from the fact of their early 
blooming, while the chilly breezes of spring are 
still keenly felt, are amongst the most gorgeous 
and useful of plants that can be readily increased 
by seed, which, being very woolly, needs great 
care in sowing. To get it separated I mix it with 
sand, and after rubbing it well in the hand sow 
the seed and sand in shallow drills, filling in and 
pressing down firmly. 

Antirrhinum majus, and the pretty dwarf 
varieties, are excellentborder plants, yielding an 
enormous quantity of bloom if sown early. The 
seedlings will be fit for pricking out in August, 
where they may remain until the spring. 

Aquilegias, in many beautiful varieties, 
are greatly-improved forms of the old Columbine. 
They are perfectly hardy and excellent for 
border or for cut-flowers. Arabia alpina (Wall 
Cress).—One of the earliest of spring flowers. 
Very useful for spring gardening, edging, or 
borders, or for covering rock or rootwork, 
readily increased by slips; but for beginners 
seed is the readiest way of getting up stock. 
Sow early on a shaded border and keep moist. 


Canterbury Beli£, in many varied colours, are 
some of the very best flowers that can be grown. 
Sow early, and, when fit to handle, prick out 
into beds, where they can remain until autumn, 
when they should be finally planted where they 
are to flower. 

Carnations, although usuaUy propagated by 
means of cuttings or layers, so as to keep special 
kinds true, are, nevertheless, very useful treated 
as biennials, if sown early. They will flower 
very freely next year, and although there may 
be single ones amongst them they will weU re¬ 
lay any care that may be bestowed on them. 
)elphiniums chinense, formosum, Ac., are very 
strikingly beautiful plants, with tall spikes of 
flowers in various shades of blue. They increase 
freely from seed, and last for several years. 

Dianthus barbatcs (Sweet WiUiam) is too 
well known to need any eulogy. The flower- 
heads that rise from 1 feet to 1^ feet, produce 
flowers of varied colours, and seed very freely. 
Dianthus chinenis (Indian Fink) is a very pretty 
plant, closely allied to the former, but rather 
more delicate. Its flowers are of the richest 
hues of colour, and produced very freely for a 
length of time. 

Digitalis, or Foxglove, although a common 
plant, is very beautiful, and if seed is sown early, 
and the young plants are put out in August m 
any of the semi-wild parts of the garden, they 
will make a beautiful effect the next summer. 

Heartsease, or Pansies, can be so readily in¬ 
creased by seed that there is really no need for 
any other mode. Sow in a shady place, and 
keep moist and free from weeds. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis) is weU worthy of 
cultivation. If sown early it flowers very 
freely, but its chief beauty is when allowed to 
form its head of silvery seed-pods; they are 
very pretty. 

Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) are amongst the 
most popular of early spring and summer 
flowers. There are many varieties weU worth 
cultivating. 

Pentstemons, although not so generally 

S own as the merits deserve, are beautifully 
ae-flowering plants. They suffered a good deal 
during the last long protracted winter ; and t# 
get up a fresh stock seed should be sown early 
so that the plants may become strong enough 
to withstand the winter. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses are both 
readily increased from seed, which, if sown 
early, will make good “ stuff” fit for transplant¬ 
ing early in the autumn, and that is the time 
that these plants make rapid growth. 

Scabious —one of the old-fashioned border 
plants that flowers very freely, and wiU grow 
in any kind of soil. It produces a great 
variety of colour, and the blossoms, having 
long foot-stalkB, are good for cutting. 

Stocks of many of the best kinds sown early, 
so as to get stout hardy plants, will stand the 
winter and flower profusely the following spring 
and summer. The Brompton is a great favour¬ 
ite in cottage gardens, and I may add that the 
Queen and Intermediate Stocks are very beau¬ 
tiful and continuous bloomers. 

Wallflowers should be sown in May, for, 
if set out early, so that the terminal buds get 
matured, they flower very freely, almost be¬ 
fore the winter is past. Last winter the 
largest ones were aU kUled, but the late-sown 
ones escaped, the clear yeUow kinds withstand¬ 
ing the winter better than the dark varieties. 

J. G., Hants . 


2594.—Lime, soot, &c., for a garden. 
—None of the materials you mention will be any 
benefit to your garden, owing to its being of a 
sandy nature. If the composition of the ground 
inclined to clay the lime and soot would be a 
suitable dressing to mix up with the surface- 
soil about a fortnight before the Grass-seed was 
sown; but as it is already too light the addi¬ 
tion of lime would make it still lighter, whioh 
is not desirable, and if soot was used, and dry 
weather followed its application, its forcing and 
drying nature might prove injurious to the young 
Grass. The best dressing you oan use for your 
light soil is the ashes from burnt refuse. Have 
a fire made up in one oorner of the garden and 
char all the refuse that accumulates during the 
winter. A week before the Grass-seed is sown 
strew the ashes over the surfaoe of the lawn, 
and you will find that it is a lasting and stimu¬ 
lating material-^, Q| p. 
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BULBS FOB OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Questions.—Queries and ennsert or* inserts* In 
G.uu>ranra tree of charge if correspondents foUcm the rules 
here laid down for their ouidanoe. All communication* 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editob of 
GARDnrnra, 57, SoiUhampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publish**. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anydesignation he may desire to be used in 
the paper, when more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GA&Dmrnfa has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which with the eetoeption of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Oauudm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2637. — Moss on sbrabs and Roses —How can 
Moss on shrubs and Rosea be bedt removed 7 —Subscriber. 

2638. —Pruning a Nlpbetos Rose —Will someone 
kindly state tbe best way of pruning this Rose 7—L. £. W. 

2689.— Urine as manure —Is urine a good manure, 
if so, how ought it to beused? Any other Information 
about it will oblige?—A. E. B. 

2640. -Making Lavender - water, Ac.— will 
someone kindly give recipes for making Lavender-water 
and other kinds of scent?— Alpua. 

2641 — Oaotl from seed.—Will someone be kind 
enough bo tell me how to grow Oaotl from seed, and also 
if they require heat bo flower them 7—Lx*. 

2642.— Variegated Parsley.— Is there suoh a plant 
as a Variegated Parsley, as if there is It would answer so 
well for foliage for out-flowers in winter 7 —Zomk. 

2843. — Transplanting large Laurustlnus, 
die.— Whioh is the best time for transplanting large 
Laurustlnus, also for clipping Box and Laurels?— Sub- 
BCR1RRK. 

2844. — Chrysanthemums from seed. —Will 
someone be kind enough to tell me how to raise and grow 
Chrysanthemums from seed, and also their experienoe of the 
same ?—Lkk. 

2845. — Renovating a Scotch Fir.— Will someone 
kindly tell me the best way of renovating an old Scotoh 
Fir? If by means of top-dressing, what la the best soil to 
USe?—OMBQ4. 

2646. —Watering Tea Roses, Ac. — Da these 
under glass require much water at this season, and also 
does syringing do any good now when they are just 
breaking into bud?— Constant Rkadkr. 

2647. —Gum for Scarlet Gar an luma "—What 
Is the best gum to use for fixing the petals of Soariet 
“Geraniums?" I find that florists' gum disooioura,the 
petals and turns the centres white.— Zoms. 

2048.— Pruning Pears, Plums, and Morello 
Cherries —I should be glad of instructions as to above ? 
The Cherry-trees are old, and have run wild. I found them 
growing out 2 feet from the wall.—L. £. W. 

2649.—Treatment of an Agapanthus.—I had 
an Agapanthus given me in full bloom that has gone ofI. 
The plant lookB Healthy, but 1 do not understand the treat¬ 
ment. Will someone kindly help me?—L. E. W. 

2650 — Mahonia - leaves turning red.— What 
kind of Mahonia turns rtd besc in winter, as one or two I 
have are reddish, but I see much richer-oolouied leaves 
selling in shops, and most of mine are only dull-green.— 
Zomk. 

2651. — Iron v. wood for a vinery —Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me what advantage or disadvantage there 
is in iron over woed for a vinery ? Iam advised to build 
it of Iron, and I prefer it, but would like another opinion? 
—Iron. 

2652. — Pandanus-leaves turning brown — 
The tops of my Pandanua-leavestutn brown. What is the 
cause? The house they are in is at a temperature of 
40 degs. at night, and rises with sun-heat to 05 degs. by 
day, without sun-heat about 50 degs.—L. K. W. 

2653. —Plants for window borders.— What are 
tbe best plants to put in borders under the windows of a 
dwelling-house for spring and summer blooming? The 
aspect is north; soil oold and wet, on aooount of constant 
rain and absence of sun. Compact perennials preferred.— 
Ireland. 

2654. — Roses from seeds —I wish to rear Roses 
from seed. I have seeds of a Sir J. Paxton and a West 
Indian Rose-tree oalled Pride of Jamaica, and have an un- 
heated greenhouse and a fiame as my disposal. Any in¬ 
formation as to best time to plant the seeds and their after 
culture will oblige?—A. E. B. 

2655. — Making and uses of a Vine-border 
Ac.— I am having erected a lean-to vintry, 80 feet long, 
H feet wide, and wish for information as to the best way 
or making the border ? What kind of manure should be 
used, also the best use to make of it during the time the 
Vines are coming along?—J. T. C. 

2656. —Narcissi for windows.— Will someone 

kindly give me clear and precise instructions for growing 
Narcissi in pots for windows? What is meant by burying 
them in coal-ashes? Is it that they are to be kept per¬ 
fectly dry? They are not dry when outdoors. I grew 
some lovely Lilium auratura last year in a large upper 
bay-window; I potted them in February, and in March pat 
them outside m the yard. As soon as the shoots were 
2 inches high I pub them in the window, and they bloomed 
in the early parb of July, and they were splendid. Will 
the same treatment grow the Nttcisri weUf—C. IT. I 
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2657. —Treatment of S«a Daffodil (Asphode- 
lus Thalassloe).— 1 have had sent to me from Thessaly 
some roots of this plant. Its habitat is on the seashore, on 
the sand just above high-water mark. The leaf is like 
that of a Narcissus. The plant is said to flower in July. 
Is it new to this country, and how should I treat it ?—J. W., 
Elgin, N.B. 

2658. — Tea Roses for early blooming — I have 
about 21 Tea Roses in a span-roofod house 18 feet by 
20 feet I can keep the temperature up to 50 degs. at 
night, if necessary. What treatment is required to get 
early blooms? Tne Roses are planted in boxes, each 2 feet 
deep by 2 feet wide, which are plaoed round the house and 
in the middle of it—C has. H. Robinson. 

2659. — A Cucumber-house.—I am thinking of 
erecting a lean-to house, 20 feet long by 9 feet or 10 feet 
wide, as a forcing-house for Cucumbers. I s'lall beat it 
with a brick flue along the front and one end and back, 
with a water-tank on the top of the front flue ; the bsd to 
rest on the top of the t ank. Shall I be able to get heat 
enough to foroe Cucumbers early?—D. G. 

2660 —Compensation for garden crops.- 1 lot 
a piece of garden ground a few years ago to a neighbour, 
three months’ notice to be given at any time during the 
winter months of any year. 1 lately gave him notice, which 
he acoepts, but asks me to name valuers for his approval, 
as he olaims compensation for the value of his Strawberry, 
Seakale, and other beds. Is he legally entitled to this?— 
Scott. 

2661.— Potting Lilium Harrlai.—I was sent some 
bulbe of Lilium Harrisl last April, and I potted them up. 
They bloomed fairly well with the pote plunged in the 
open. As soon as the stalks had died down I removed the 
bulbs, and have at present got them stored in a box in a 
frost-proof room. When should they be repotted, so ss to 
bring them on under oool treatment, as I have no glass ?— 
Brrmuda Lilt. 

2662 —Removing plants.—I am about to leave my 
present house, and wish to take fruit-trees, Roses, and 
other plants with me. Before having my preeent lease 
made I stipulated verbally with the landlord, in the 
presenoe of a witness, that whatever I put into the garden 
I should take out of it on leaving. He willingly agreed 
to this. I want to know whether this promise is binding ? 
—L. Z. L. 

2663. — Iceland Popples and Mlmuluaes — 
Whioh is the largeet strain of White Ioel&nd Poppies ? Also 
name of most brilliant Soarlet Mimulus? Is the large- 
flowered Musk as hardy as the small common one, and 
suitable for Scotland In rather a oold district for a bed in 
a damp spot on east side of a house ? Do the Mimuluses 
and Musk come true from seed, and do they have a long 
season of flowering ?—Zonir. 

2664. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. A- Hardy and 
Louis Boehmer.— Will someone who has been success¬ 
ful this year with Chrysanthemum Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
give information as to the best method of cultivation 7 I 
have two plants treated the same as my others, which are 
flowering splendidly, but they are both sickly and show no 
buds. Also as to Louis Boehmer: Should it be treated 
the same as Mrs. A. Hardy ? — H. S. 

2665. — Rules for an association.—I am desirous 
of laying down a few effaotive rules for an association 
about to be formod in a country town for protecting gar¬ 
dens, orohards, allotment*, window-boxes, and flowers 
from robbery and damage by the prosecution of offenders. 

I should feel much obliged for advice, and for the names 
of any similar existing associations, that I may obtain 
information from them with copies of their rules?—N emo. 

2666. —Management of a greenhouse stove. 
—A few hints as to beet fuel and general management 
would oblige ? My stove is one of the slow combustion 
ones, and I nearly always find the fire out In the morning, 
bat the stove ienot empty. It has an ashes dcor below, 
the damper just above the fire, feeding door and damper 
in the obimney. Whioh of these should be left open, and 
about to what extent on ordinary night* without wind ? 
Stove faoes north.— Puzzled. 

2667. —Ericas and Azaleas.—I am anxious to 
grow Ericas. When is tbe proper time to buy them ? 
Could a collection of Azaleas be grown in the same house? 
Perhaps someone would give me a list of plants that 
would be suitable to grow with Heaths in a home IS feet 
by 21 feet, fully exposed to east and south? If Azaleas 
are suitable when should they be bought? I have been 
recommended to get them from Ghent. Are Belgian ones { 
superior to English?—L. K. W. 

2668 -Salt for Asparagus-beds.—I have bought 
a large qaantity of rook salt, which has been used for 
curing haddooks and herrings. I tried it upon the road¬ 
side, and it has killed every blade of Grass. I intended it 
for Asparagus. Would it be too strong? At I have two 
peres and upwards of Asparagus I feel it rather a risk. 
Perhaps someone may advise me. I am aware common 
salt is good for Asparagus, but am in doubt as to the above 
mentioned kind of it.—J. L. B. 

2669. -Glass structure at the end of a hall. 
—At the end of the hall of my house is a small glass 
structure 9 feet by 12 feet. It has no door to separate it 
from the hall. Faoes west and north, and is shaded by a 
rock. I want to make it pretty, and would be most 
grateful if anyone could suggest some arrangement? At 
present there are shelves against the wall and a shelf 
round the glass. Ferns do not seem to thrive theie. This 
mav rise from had management—D. K. W. 

2670. —Best kinds of Ivy, Ac.—Whioh are the 
best golden and brilliant-coloured kinds of Ivy, with leaves 
well cut into the centre, and moderate or small in size, 
and not too slow of growth ? Kinds that throw out trails 
suitable for cutting for using in flower-glasses preferred. 
Are there any golden or brilliant-coloured Tree-Ivies? 
Can any manure or mineral be used at the roots of Ivy to 
promote variegation in colour in a plant that used to b« 
very yellow, but has turned green lately i—Z omk. 

2671. —Building a greenhouse.— I am thinking ! 
of building an nnheated hip-roofed greenhouse, facing 
west, and I should be able to have it 10 feet long, 7 feet 
6 inches high, and 5 feet high at the eaves. I want it i 
6 feet wide, proportioned out in the following manner: 
3-feet staging in front, with border or shelf against back 
wall, 18 inches wide, leaving IS inches for path. I do nob 
want tbe short roof at back more than 2 feet wide. 11 


should be glad If someone would kindly give me informa¬ 
tion as to quantity of material, glass, &o., required, and 
also as to the best means of ventilating? Would a 4}-inoh 
briok wall 2 feet high be better than glam right down to 
the ground, and should the roof be made in light*?— Plt- 

MOUTII. 

2672. — Treatment of an espalier Pear-tree.— 

I have a floe old espalier Pear-tree in my garden (I am told 
it is a Williams’ Bon Chretien). A* I moved to my present 
address last Christmas nothing was done to it in tne way 
of pruning, and, although it bloomed freely, the fruit only 
set on one branoh. This branoh bore twenty-one splendid 
Pears, but on all the others the leaves turned a siokly pale- 
greeD. Will someone kindly advise me what should be 
done ? The soil is a light, sandy, well-manured loam.— 
I. Gondge 

2673. —Floor for a greenhouse, Ac.— 1, What kind 
of a floor would be the best forme to put down in my lean- 
to greenhouse, whioh I have oonetruoted of wood and 
glass ? It faoes south, and measures 0 feet high at back, 

II feet long, 25 feet 4 inches high at front, 25 feet wide. 2, 
What kind of boiler would be tbe best to put in to suffi¬ 
ciently heat the house, with 2-inoh or 4-inoh pipes? 
Would a walk made of flags, bricks, or boards down the 
centre, faoiog the door at the east end, and staging for 
plants beok and front do? 3, What kind of plants could 1 
grow in the house? Would Vine* grow, or any kind oft 
fruit-trees, near to the wall end, planted in the ground?— 
C. T. 8. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
tire given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects 

2674. — Shrubs, Ac., for screens under tell 
trees (Screen).—Plant Yews, Hollies, Boxes, * Arbutus, 
Mahonias, Aucubas, and a few Rhododendrons toward tbe 
outside, if the soil is good and suitable. 

2675. — Forcing Asparagus (B. S. T .).—Put the 
roots on the warm leaf hot-bed by all means, if possible, 
and cover with a frame, &c., as proposed. You would not 
be likely to succsed very well by putting the Asparagus- 
roots in a greenhouse without bottom-heat. 

2676. — Mushrooms In cellars (Fungus) —If you 
grow tbe Mushrooms in tube or deep boxes, and ke*p the 
cellars clean and the doors shut, we do not think there 
will be any smell. We have never found anything to 
objeot to in the smell of a Mushroom-house when it is kept 
clean and properly-managed. 

2877.— Australian seeds ( Student rf Botany).— 
The proper time to sow these is early in the coming spring. 
Tney are all perennials. The seeds of Chanusrops Fortunei 
should be sown at onoe; this is a Chinese plant Yuooa 
slolfolia is American. Kennedva nigrioans and Harden- 
bergia ovata are oil tubers.—J. J. 

2678 — Spinach between Strawberries 
(E . F. Jf.) — Spinach may be sown between the rows of 
newly-planted Strawberries, about 3 feet apart, without 
much injury to the Strawberries. Sow the Round 8pioaoh 
in Maron, and in August or September you might sow a 
orop of the Prickly Spinaoh for winter and spring use. 

2679. — Dividing a Forget-me-not (F. Jf. If.).— 
As the plant la of a scarce sort It would be as well not to 
divide it until the spring. If von then take off outtlnga 
and put them in in sandy soil m a warm frame or green¬ 
house under a hand-glass, and again take outtings from 
thesa when struck, you will soon increase your stock. 

2680. — Gloir© de Dijon Rose In a greenhouse 
(Rosa).—It it is necessary to keep the pot in whioh tbe 
Roes is growing near to the hot-water pipes, it would be 
advisable to bind some hay-bands (whioh keep damp) round 
tbe pot to prevent tbe roots bring dried up. Do not prune 
now, but get rid of the green-fly by dipping tbe shoot* in 
To baooo-water. 

2681 —Drying manure (Jf. D. R ) —This, a* you 
state, is a disputed point, but we think that there is no 
doubt that the sooner animal droppings are absorbed and 
covered with the earth the better. Drying tbe manure in 
the sun cannot add to its value ; on the oontrary, it prob¬ 
ably detracts from it by permitting some of tbe manurial 
gases to escape into the atmosphere. 

26S2.— Leather-shavings as manure (A. Jf. L)- 
—We have always found the beet way of dealing with 
currier's waste is to dig it into the land and leave the root* 
to deal with it afterwards. In this way nothing is lost, and 
when surrounded by roots in a state of aotivity it ie won¬ 
derful how soon, comparatively speaking, the manurial 
virtue (which is very considerable) is extracted from it. 

2683— The Sugar-bush (T. Ho p**)—This is the 
name applied to Protea mellifera by the inhabitants at the 
Cape ou account of the honey furnished by iti pale-yellow 
flowers. There is nleo a variety bearing white flowers. 
“T. H.” asks for some aooount of these plants, whioh I 
should be glad to give If agreeable to the editor.—J. J. 

By all means give if.—E d. 

2684.— Begonias and Calceolarias dropping 
their buds (B D. C .)—The dropping of the blossoms ie 
probably due to extremes in the management. Regularity 
in attending to the want* of the plant*, especially in 
watering, is very necessary. It is also important that the 
soil and drainage should be in a healthy state, so that 
the superfluous moisture may pass freely away from the 
roots. 

2085.— Double hardy Primroses (Primula) — 
Yes, these Primroses will certainly flower earlier in the 
frame than out-of-doors; they will not stand much heat, 
however, but in January you may place them In a green¬ 
house or window with a view of advanotng their flowering. 
Look well after green-fly on the foliage and flower-buds, 
and if any are seen dust over with Tobacoo-powder or 
snuff. 

2686. - Artichokes (r. H O.).— The Globe Artioboke 
is an ornamental-leaved, dwarf-growing plant, which bears 
large heads composed of fle9hy scales. Tbe beads and 
stalks are cooked in various ways and eaten. The Jerusa¬ 
lem Artichoke is a plant exactly like a Sunflower, growing 
8 feet high, and producing tuberous, knotted roots, which 
are generally boiled ana mashed in the same way as 

potatoes. Origiral Item 
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9ii«7 — Zygope talnmg (: T . DimeAuc/i). —The flowers 
sent are very handsome, but all are not the prodnoe of j 
Z. If ackavl. The largest flowers are this species, and these 
are sweetly frigrant. Your No. 2 is oertainly a fine 
variety, but the smaller blooms I should call Z. inter¬ 
medium. They will last in bloom a long time if kept 
from damp and are not sprinkled with water from the 
syringe.—M. B. 

2688.— Rose-scented and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums ( R S. /*.)• —These will suooeed well in an 
ordinar? greenhouse. The best soil for them is loam and 
leaf-mould in about equal parts, with a little road or 
silver-sand added. They should be potted firmly. During 
summer they will grow well in the open air, and require 
liberal supplies of water; but in winter, unless they are 
in a warm temperature, the roots are best kept rather dry. 

2689 — Odontogloesum Alexandras (Learner). 
—I am at a loss what to say about the flower-spikes going 
off in the manner you describe, but I should say it was 
through a draught of oold air upon them. I cannot 
attribute it to anything else, as jou say the plants are 
healthy and well. I cannot think you oan make muoh 
mistake in the terms used. You seem to want to have 
rules defined so tba'i you may set the plants growing 
ana bloom in perfection. 1 will see what 1 can do lor you. 
M. B. 


2690. — What Is the name of the night¬ 
flowering Cactus? (E . <?.).—It is cot fair to ask 
whioh is the plant, because so many of the Cioti flower at 
nigh r j. Cereus grandiflonts is the old kind credited with 
the name, but o’her kinds have the name applied, and 
qui e correctly, if they bloom at night. Some of the' Phyllo- 
oaotusare night-bloomers; but the finest I ever saw was 
Oereus McDmaldis. It is an abundant bloomer, pro¬ 
ducing large flowers; but the plant requires to be grown 
in the stove, or, at least, the plant which I flowered grew 
on the back wall of a stove, and it flowered annually in 
great profusion.—J. J. 

2691. - -Passion-flower not blooming (B. F).— 
We oan onlv surmise that the plant in question has not 
attained sufficient vigour, or that the wood has not ripened 
well enough to admit of flowers forming. If the plant is 
a large one and crowded with branches, we would out 
away all the weakly ones and lay in the others at wi de 
intervals, shortening them back to two-thirds of their 
length. Each young shooG will then grow strongly, and, 
if allowed ample apace to develop, should mature suffi 
otenily to give bloom. During the growing season give 
plenty cf water at the roots in hob weather, and take care 
to frequently syringe overhead. 

2692. — CobsBCt Boandens (Leila).— This is a capital 
olimbing plant for a cool greenhouse, and it also thrives 
against an outside wall in favourable localities in southern 
and western counties, and it will oover a considerable space 
of trellis-work during summer. It should be planted on 
light, rich soil, and, if watered liberally during the grow¬ 
ing season, it will goon oover a large spaoe and flower 
freely. If afforded some protection it will survive an 
ordinary winter. Plants of it may be easily raised from 
seeds, which should be sown during spring in a frame or 
handllght. Cuttings also strike readily in a brisk heat in 
spring. The variegated form must be raised from out- 
tings. 


2693. — Oyprlpedium v. Selenipedlam (An 
Ignoramus) —This gentleman enquires if his friend is right 
in oalling the Lcng-talled Lady’s Slipper Orohid Seleni- 
pedium oandatum ? He bas known it for some years as 
Oyprinedium, and what is the differenoe ? Well, it Is a 
difference without much consequence, and your friend 
should not use terms he oannu explain. 8elenipedium 
was a genus established by Reichenbaoh to include many 
of the Snuth American plants known as Cypripediums, 
from which they differ in one oharaoter onlv—their ovary 
or seel-pod ii three-oelled. This, however, does not make 
any differenoe to them, as the two sets of plants oroes 
very freely.—M. B. 

2691.— Cattleya Warocqueana (O. G. G .).—This 
gentleman sends a very nloe form of this plant, bub it is 
quite out of the list of beauties when seen by the side of 
C. labial.a. The very bright and riohly-ooloured sepals 
and petals certainly put everything in the shade in the 
way of a Cat tleya. The present variety of labiata is unlike 
C. Trian® and O. Men dell and other forms of labiata, as 
it flowers exactly at the same time of year. It is a superb 
autumu-flowering Cattleya, and the flowers are most 
showy. I was, however, somewhat disappointed with the 
display made in London some little time ago. There were 
some very fine forms, but not one equal to a flower which 
has j ist passed through my hands of the true old plant.— 
M. B 

2695.— Treatment of Lillet and other bulbs 

A. IS .).—Pot the Lilies at onoe in well-drained pots in a 
compost of sindy-loam, rotten manure, and a little peat, 
ifoonvenient Bury the bulbs about two inohes below the 
soil, aud place the pots in a oool greenhouse or frame. 
Do not water until growth commences, unless the soil 
gets very dry. If the pots are not filled more than three- 
parte full of soil (when potting), you can earth up with 
good, rtoh material when the pots are full of roots. Plant 
Gladioli in April or May. Keep them in a dry, oool plaoe 
safe from frost now until wanted. Musk Hyacinths may 
bs planted now. They are very pretty, either in the open 
ground or in pots. The bulbs are small and not expen¬ 
sive. _ _ 


TO GORRRSPONDBINTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Golden Flower and D. R., Virginia, Ireland.— Apply 
to Mr. B. C. Bavensoroft, Harboro Lodge, Ifleld Wood, 

near Crawley, Sussex.- R. B. B , Armley, —You do not 

give name and addre^, and you write on both sides of the 

piper. Pie we repeat query iu a clearer form.- S.B.H.— 

Apply to Messrs. Doulton A Co., The Potteries, South 
Limbetb, London, S.W.- J. A. A E .—Grow the seed¬ 

ling Apples on for another season, and then submit 
specimens of them to the Roval Horticultural Society's 
Fruit Committee, held on alternate Tuesdays in the Drill 
Hail, Westminster; you will then get. a reliable opinlon_on 
the matter.- A Constant Reader, 


kr.o k of ao book that will Irelp^rou. 
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of Farm and Home, published at this offloe.- Ching 

Ch ! ntf.— Apply to Mr. E. Molyneux, Swan more Park, 

Bishops Waltham, Hampshire.- Tyro.— It would be 

beet to just secure the young shoots loosely to the wall 
now, and train properly in the spring, and then the soil 

will have time to settle down round the roots.- Berioick- 

shire —By all means top-drees the Vines as now proposed. 

- Dolly Dumps.— The old wood of the Chrysanthemums 

should be out down after the blossoms are over.- 

W. E. P., Solihull.—We should certainly think that the 
use of gum to stiok on the petals of Chrysanthemums was 
unfair, and a person so acting should be disqualified in 

competition.- R. A .—The Staphylea oolohioa belongs 

to the natural order of Staphyleaoe® or Bladder-Nuts. 

Apply to Messrs. R. Smith A Co., Worcester.-Bark.— 

How old is the Apple-tree, and in what sort of soil is it 
planted ? Nob a word is said as to this matter. 


HAMHB OF PLANTS ANI? FRUITS. 

t *. Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrninq Illos- 
tratkd, 87, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C 

Names of plants.— A Young Gardener.—2, Ap¬ 
pears to be Taxus Harringtoniana; 3, Cannot name from 
tpeoimen sent; 4, Appears to be Buddlea globosa. Pro¬ 
pagated by cutiings or layers.- J. T. Bland.—I, An 

ordinary form of Cypripedium insigne; 2, Lsalia autum- 
nalis; 3, Oncidium tigrinum ; 4, Odontoglossum Insleayl 

splenden?.- H. T.—l, Extra fine-coloured Calanthe 

Veitchl Wai the bulb destitute of neck? 2. Dandrobium 
formoeum giganteum ; 3, Oncidium inourvum; 4, Epl- 
d end run ciliare; 5, Vanda tricolor; 6, Vanda ccuru- 
lescens Boxalli.- T. Jenkins.— 1, Davallia canadensis; 

2, Pteris longifolia; 8, Adiantum glaucophyllum.- J. 

Holford , — We do not nams Chrysanthemums.- G. 

Holmes.—Joan are flowers of a good variety of O. vari- 
oosum, but do not any more append the name of Rogers!. 

- T. Hope.— 1, Protea mellifera; 2. Leucadendron 

argenteum. Quercus.— Your Oaks ehall have our atten¬ 
tion a few at a lime. Leila.—Cobee % soaudens, a oool 

greenhouse perennial.- E S.— A form of Christmas Rose 

(Ilelleborus niger).- M. C. and Entjuirer.—We do not 

name Chrysanthemums.- J. F.B.—We do not under¬ 

take to name garden varieties of Chrysanthemums. This 

has been stated many times in Gardening - E., Kent. 

—Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi). 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting vlants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardrsiko Illost&atrd, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— W. Keen—A local Apple whioh 

we do not recognise. - II Maxwell —Apple Cox’s Orange 

Pippin.- A. W. C. P.— Cmnob name from one poor 

specimen eaoh of Apple and Pear Hee rules ar, head of 
this.—— Bloxham — Pears: A, Beurr6 de Capiaumont; 
B, Autumn Bergamotte. G■ L —Pears : 1, Not recog¬ 
nised; 2. Napoleon: 3, Winter Nells; 4, Green Acban. 

- E. F. Phelps, Barry-road, S.E.— Pears: 1, Beurr6 

Ranoe ; 2, Send again another season, specimen rotten; 

3, Thompson’s; 4, Autumn Bergamotte. If you apply to 
Messrs. Thomas Rivers A Sens, Sawbiidgeworth, Herts, 
they will send you a catalogue giving times of ripening of 
the fruit, Ao. 

Catalogues reoelved. — Catalogue of Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Herbaceous Perennial Plants of 
the Southern AlUghany Mountains and the Southern 
States. Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey. Highlands Nursery, Linville, 

North Carolina, U.S.A.- Forest and Ornamental Trees, 

Conifers, Shrubs, Roses, Rhodmlcndrons, &c. Messrs. 

Hogg and Wood, Coldstream and Dune, Scotland.- 

Choice New and Old British atul Foreign Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 


BBSS. 

QUERIES. 

2696.— Removing bees. — Will someone be good 
enough to let me know how to take out bees that have 
been tor some yean between the floor of one room and the 
ceiling of another ? I would like to take the honey without 
destroying the bees if there is a way of doing so.— Bbk 
Bek 

2897.— Bee-forage.— I wish to improve my bee-forage 
in this neighbourhood. What kind of Clover oan I sow in 
bare spots, and at what time of year ? When will it bloom, 
first season or second ?—C. N. P. 

REPLY. 

Syrup for Bees. — I am sorry my advice 
as to making syrup, which, by-the-bv% is the 
same as that of “ Simmons” (see page 128 in his 
“ Modern Bee Farm”) is considered by “Ailsa ” 
tobe“ bad,” thougli“well meant,” because it was 
not advised to prepare it “ with a pinch of salt.” 
The replies of “S. S. 6. /’Gardening, Oct. 31, and 
“Cheshire Beekeeper,” Oct. 24th, tally exactly 
with what I would have given as an answer as 
to the “Treatment of bees,” Sept. 26th. I re¬ 
frained from giving a reply as “ S. S. G.” was 
especially requested to do so. I discontinued 
using salt in my syrnp in the year 1883, as I 
found my tin-feeders (as described by me Sept. 
26 bh) got rusted. Since then I have never found 
my bees the worse for the non-use of it. There 
is, more or less, crystallisation in every hive ; 
more especially is it to be found in the sealed 
honey-cells, as honey begins to granulate at 
50 degs. Fahrenheit temperature; therefore, 
unless combe are covered by bees, granulation is 


sure to occur, hence the necessity almost for 
wintering none bat strong stocks. Moreover, 
some beekeepers advise crystallised sugar as 
spring food (in its dry state), as owing to the 
moisture in the air then the bees are able slowly 
to dissolve it, thus giving the gentle stimulation 
requisite at that period.—C. G. V. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2696.— Feeding fowls.—will someone kindly tell 
me (die best way to feed fowls? I have eighty-eeven. and I 
give them a bushel and a half of Maise, Barley, and Rion 
mixed a week, and still they always seem hungry. Is that 
quantity enough, as they get no refuse from the house ?— 
D. CaktiUiIN. 

2699.— Temperature of sin Incubator.— would 
someone kindly inform me what is the exact temperature 
of the air in the chamber of the Incubator where the eggs 
are placed ? I have been experimenting, and feel oonfldent 
of being able to keep the exaot heat if I only knew what 
it should be.—Rsvs. 

REPLIES. 

1338.— Fowls for profit.— Several breeds 
of fowls likely to make good winter layers and 
hardy birds can be recommended to “Dinah.” 
For instance. Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottea, Leghorns, Minorcas, 
and Andalusians. All of these, provided proper 
strains can be secured, are excellent layers, and 
generally hardy. Laying is more a question of 
strain than of breed, since many varieties have 
had their good qualities seriously affected by 
breeding for exhibition points. Still, if en¬ 
quiries are made good birdB oan be procured, for 
several breeders, whilst not forgetful of the out¬ 
ward appearance, have paid particular attention 
to the laying powers, and can produce hens be¬ 
longing to strains which for some years have 
reached a high average in egg-production. The 
choice of a breed is, to my thinking, a matter of 
taste, particularly when a feature found in seve¬ 
ral breeds is that specially aimed at. Most 
poultry-keepers have their favourites, and often 
dislike breeds which are appreciated by others. 
It is, therefore, a waBte of time and space to 
recommend either of the above - mentioned 
varieties in preference to the others where 
winter laying is concerned. It might be 
mentioned, however, that the four first- 
named breeds are likely to prove the best winter 
layers, although the others will probably lay the 
most eggs in a year, and in some oases will make 
a very good record even during the cold weather. 
The former also lay a tinted egg, which is, to 
some people also a matter of importance. 
“ Dinah ” should try to get her pullets 
forward enough to lay by the middle. of 
October, in order to take advantage of the high 
prices which can then be relied on for at least a 
couple of months. The size of the egg is then 
not ao important a matter, for fresh eggs, how¬ 
ever small, are not despised. I may say that, so 
far as profit from eggs is concerned, the results 
would probably be better if the heavier breeds 
above mentioned were crossed with a cock 
belonging to one of the three non-sitting breeds. 
I have tried this in more ways than one, and 
have been very satisfied with the good laying 
qaalities of the pullets. Cross-bred birds seldom 
look so well in large lots as pure bred birds; 
still, it sometimes happens that very handsome 
birds are thus produced. I have bred pullets 
from Brahma hens mated with white and Drown 
Leghorn cocks, also brown and white Leghorn 
hens and the Orpington cock, and in all four 
cases the pullets laid remarkably well, and were 
themselves handsome birds.—D oultinu. 

2567.— Fowls dying.— Your fowls are pos¬ 
sibly suffering from an insufficient supply of grit, 
which is a necessity to them to digest their food. 
This should always be supplied them, especially 
if confined in runs. Break up any pieces of 
white china or glass (coloured must on no account 
be given), small enough for them to swallow, and 
throw it to them. If they pick it up eagerly it 
is no doubt what they want. Mr. Cook, Tower 
House, Orpington, Kent, supplies flint-grit 
especially prepared for the purpose.—G. M. C. 

2423 —Buttermilk for hens, &c —I 
have never tried buttermilk by itself as a food 
for hens, and cannot therefore positively say 
what would be the effect upon them if it were 
freely used. Bat I have known fowls of various 
kinds and ages pay frequent visits to the pig- 
troughs and hog-tubs in which buttermilk and 
other dairy refuse was constantly being poured, 
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and I never noticed any bad effects arising 
therefrom. Of course, the sour refuse would not 
suit young chickens. “ Goosie ” is scarcely likely 
to have much buttermilk on hand unless butter 
is mado every day : in that case, a small quan¬ 
tity might bo mixed with the soft food or given 
to the hens to drink. It must be remembered, 
however, that buttermilk has a binding effect on 
other animals, and its use in large quantities 
might, therefore, be attended with serious re¬ 
sults. As to the ailing hen, I should treat her 
for roup. Put her in a nice warm pen where 
she will be free from draughts, and give her 
half-a-teaspoonful of Epsom salts. Next wash 
her face, eyes, nostrils, &c., two or three times 
a day with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated 
soda, diluted with twice its bulk of water. Feed 
on warm meal, seasoned slightly with cayenne, 
and each morning and evening give a roup pill, 
which your chemist will mako up from the fol¬ 
lowing prescription : Cayenne pepper, *20 grains; 
copper sulphate, 10 grains ; copaiba, one fluid 
drachm. This will make twenty pills.— 
Doclting. 

. 2.346.— Keeping poultry.— If “ Poultry ” 
cared to keep as many fowls as his ground would 
carry he might purchase from 30 to 50 ; but this 
number could only be satisfactorily maintained 
on so limited a space by cutting up the plot into 
eight or ten runs, enclosed with wire netting. I 
think the querist would be acting unwisely to 
set to work in this way. He is probably a novice 
at the work, and would be likely to commit some 
blunders if he stocked heavily at first, with the 
sure result that in a year or two he would 
abandon the pursuit in disgust. He had much 
better be content with a dozen fowls to Btart 
with. I would advise him to make an effort to 
procure some pullets hatched in March or April 
last. These should be on the verge of laying ; 
and if well cared for ought to produce plenty of 
eggs during the coming winter. As to breeds, I 
should not care, under the circumstances, to 
insist on getting any pure-bred birds, but 
should try to secure some cross-bred fowls, the 
offspring of a non-sitting breed—such as the 
Leghorn, Minorca, or Andalusian, crossed with 
a Plymouth Rock, Orpington, Langshan, Wyan¬ 
dotte, or Brahma. Any of these would answer 
with good treatment. Their eggs would be of good 
size and wear a nice brown tint, and the pullets 
themselves, when their laying days are over, 
would prove acceptable at most family dinner- 
tables. It must be remembered that there is no 
certainty about old hens laying during the cold 
weather, so these should not be bought if winter 
eggs are desired. A cock need not be bought 
for some months, and nted not be purchased at 
all unless breeding is to be attempted next 
March. The hen coto should be fixed in the 
north-east corner, and be about 0 feet square 
and 4 feet high at the caves. I should prefer a 
lean-to erection against the north wall. Attached 
to it on the same north wall should be an open 
shed, to serve as shelter from the sun and rain. 
This ought to be boarded up at the west side to 
afford protection from the wind. This might 
also serve as a nesting-place. As a rule, hens 
care very little about their roosting-house by day, 
and only lay in it when unable to find another 
suitable spot. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


27C0.—Thrush with asthma.-1 have a Thrush 
"uttering from asthma and sneezing Would someone 
kindly inform me of the beft cure? lie is a handsome 
young bird, and is fed upon Capern’s food ; should like to 
save him if possible.—A Lover or Birds. 

2564.— Bullfinch turning black.—If 

“ Thomas Patching ” visits the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington he will see there 
in the vestibule examples of Melanism and of 
Albinism, as I think they are termed. In the 
cases^ there offered for public instruction the 
Bullfinch is selected as gradually losing his pris¬ 
tine colours and becoming almost black. Other 
birds, as the Grey Crow and Carrion Crow, 
become white. The cause of the Bullfinch’s 
plumage darkening is ascribed to too much 
Hemp-seed.—J. H. Stedman. 
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DUTCH BULB3, LILIES, PLANT8, AND ORCHIDS. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE and morris 

1VJ - will SELL by AUCTION at their Great Sale Roc mu, 
67 and 64, Cheapiide, London, E.G. 

Kvkry day (except Friday).—DUTCH BULBS lotted tc 
suit large and small buyers. 

Every Tuesday. —Lilies from Japan, Daffodil*. Ac. 
Every Wednesday.— Camellias, Azalea*, Palms, am 
Ft ms. 

Every Friday —Established and Imported Orchids. 
Lot* purona»ed and forwarded to all part*. Catalogue 
sent on application to the— Auctioneers, 67 and 68, Cheap 
tide, London, B.O._ 

Patont Portable. Tubular, Radiating 

HOT-AIR STOVES 



One of the cheapest 
and most effective 
means known for 
warming small 
Greenhouses, 
Conservatories, 
Offices, Shops, 
Bedrooms, Halls, 
Studios, Landings, &o., 
and keeping out 
frost and damp 
from small apart mtiu* 
of every description. 
Made in three sizes. Price from 27* Cd each. These 
Stoves are highly recommended, and will, if required, burn 
24 hours without attention. 

feT CaH and see them in operation, or irrite for Catalogue to 

THE STANDARD SPECIALITY CO., 

87. New Oxford Strati. London._ 



PRICE 

40/- Set. 

CO MPLETE AS SHOW N. 

f PECIALLY DESIGNED FOR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 


Chimney Rweepinc 

AND 

Drain Clearing 
Machines. 


THE CHIMNEY CAN BE SWEPT, OR A CHOKED 
ORAIN CLEARED BY ANY MAN EMPLOYED 
ABOUT THE PLACE. 



2, ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


GREUlffECOTTSES. 

Complete a* per Illustration. 
7 ft. by 5 ft. .. £2 14 

9 fc. by 6 ft. .. 4 0 

12 ft by 8 ft. .. 6 0 

15 ft. l>y 10 ft. .. 8 8 

20 ft. by 10 ft, .. 1110 

Illustrated Catalogues and 
Estimates free. 

J. JAMES, 

355, High-road, Chiswick, 
London, W. 

HPUBACCO-PAPER, guaranteed genuine, Sd. 
-4- per lb.; 141b., 8a.; do doth. 9d. per lb ; i * lb.. 9 a. : 23 lb. 
car. pd. Large reduction to the Trade.— J. ELAMBLY, 
KlrgBdown, Bristol. _ 

C. axis VEINS, HO htIuultuka L, 

• SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY Ram. 
ROOMS, tt, Kin* Street, Covo-u-garden, London. Eabai* 
lished 1789. Balea by auction nearly eYery day. Catalogue > 
on application or post free. 





IRONFOUNDERS, STOURBRIDGE. 



Registered No. 194,440. 

For Greenhouses, Ac., Catalogue free; also most oomplebe 
Price List extant. 



SILVER MEDAL HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


•a « 3 ,£ 74 . 1 * 


Section of Boiler and Pipes showing action of twt wf*' 
Automatic Regulator, awarded the SILVER MEDAL |isb 
PRIZE) by the R. H. 8ociety in 1883; stiU stand* without 
rival for POWER. EFFICIENCY, and ECONOMY. 

C. P. KINNELL A CO. hold one of the LARGEST 
STOCKS of hot-water appliance* IN THE COUNTRY, 
including every boiler of known merit and excellence. 

New Illustrated Catalogue (containing guide to amateurs 
on the hot-water apparatus) free on application. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO.. 


IRONFOUNDERS AND BOILER MANUFACTURERS 

65a, Southwark Street, London. S.E. 


PEARCE* HE ATLEY 



Before ordering Conservatories, Vineries, Ac., send for 
Special Price List, poet free, or New Illustrated Catalogue. 3 
itampe. Greenhouses from £3. Span-roof Forcing-house, 30 ft. 
by 12 ft., £16 16*., carriage paid. Frame*, 22*. 6d. • 6 ft. by 
4 ft. Garden Lights, 4a. 6d. each; glazed and painted, 12s. 6d. 
Estimate* given for Heating Apparatuses, Ac. 

BEST WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
The North London Horticultural Works, 

HOLLOWAY ROAD. LONDON, N. 

As Flower Supports are 
UtmquALLRD. They have 
a natural glazed surface, 
and are practically un¬ 
affected by the weather. 


BAMBOOS 


Approx, length. 

1 foot 3 Inches 

2 feet .. - 

3 . 

4 .. .. - 

4 „ « .. 

4 „ ^ 

4 „ - 

5 

6 
7 


Approx, thickness. 
.. 1 tc § Inch 


itoi 


Price. 

1/6 per 100 
2 /- 

2 6 „ 

S'- 

4 6 „ 


Jto i 
i to 1 

J 

Bamboos of any description imported can be supplied in 
large or tunall quantities. 


6 inches 


Spec 
Very fine 8/- 
.. .. 16/- 
.. .. 19/- 
21 /- 


| Special Offer, 


My Popular 5s. Bundle, con¬ 
taining 150 BAMBOOS, assor¬ 
ted sires, from 2ft. to 6ft. Gin. 


Price List on application. Correspondents invited. 

A. EVAN DAVIES, 

EVERYONE WHO HAS A GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
OR WINDOW BORDER SHOULD READ A 

pamphlet, post free, 

HOW TO INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS OF EARTH. 

By G. H. WITH. P.R.A.S., F C.S., Trinity Col., Dublin 

Contains full particular* of very remarkable discoveries 
relating to Plant Life. Shows bow crops of vegetables may 
be largely increased, lovely flower* grown to perfection, and 
fruit-trees made to bear In abundance. Selections from 
Hundreds of Testimonials. Post free from 

JAKEMAN & CARVER. Printer*. Hereford. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FAWKES’ SL0W-C0MBU8TI0N 

H EATINC A PPARATUS 

Most Efficient and Cheapest 
In Existence. 

ttequlres no Bunk stokehole and no brlok sob- 
ting. Will last all night without attention. 
Will burn house cindere, therefore costs next 
to nothing for fuel. Anyone can fix ib. A 
domestic servant, can stoke it. 

8UCCES9 GUARANTEED. 

Enormous num¬ 
bers in use all' 
over the country. 

ONLY SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF THE KIND. 

CAUTION.— 

Beware qf ineffi¬ 
cient, incom¬ 
plete apparatus 
which trill not . 
last all night. 

Full particu¬ 
lars and prices ' 
of every sized 
apparatus and 
numerous testi¬ 
monials for last 
five seasons- 
showing enor¬ 
mous suooe?B, 
post free on ap- 
plication. 


DARBY’S STOVES 


“BSHHP* NORWICH. 
WINTER GARDENS, CONSERVATORIES, 

And GREENHOUSE8 in all Styles. 

GARDEN FRAMES «£* VARIETY. 


Fitted with our Patent Duplex Burners, impossible to Bmoke 
or smell. Splendid heat. Catalogues ree. 

249, PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Complete 

Apparatus 

from 

**12s. 


Of all makes and sizes supplied at the cheapest rates. 

VALVES. PIPES, and FITTINGS always in Stock. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


From «£4 6s. and upwards. 


s . yiT ' rtf )< ■-:.V 


ol 


OUR CELEBRATED No. 4 

CHECK END BOILER 

To heat, from 300 to 5,000 feet of 4-inchpiping 


Fuii particulars and Local Agent's Address rom 

R. JENKINS & CO., Kotherham 


TOOPE’S PATENT 


Princess Apparatus, 7 ft. lonpr flow 
and return pip. s, pnee from 25s. Amateur 
Assistant, 6 ft long flow and return pipes, from 
23s. Amateur Friend. 7 ft. long, one single 
3 in. pipe, flow and return, price 16a. Burn 
oil organ. Frame-heaters, Propagators, Fumi- 
gators, 4c., 4c. rirculars free. Illustrated 
prioed Catalogue, 3 stamps. 


BEST CONSTRUCTED and CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses, Forcing Houses, Pits, Frames, 
Plant Protectors, Potting Shods, Tool 
Houses, &c. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue post free from 

CROMPTON & FAWKES, CHELMSFORD. 


COMPLETE S ATIS FACTION CUARANTEjEO 


NO.7. PLAIN SADDLE BOILER, 

To heat from 100 to 300 ft. of 4-lnch piping. 


The la* grsi Stock in ike World. 

C. T00PE, FR H S., & SON, 

Stepney Square, London, E. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


Gillingham s Patent). 


No. 12. 
AMATEUR’S 
SLOW 

COMBUSTION 

BOILER. 


Greenhouses for the Million. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A £50 GREENHOUSE 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY- 

For Partimlar* and Illustrations of House send 
Stamp for Postage at once to 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, 

Horticultural Builders, 

WOOD GREEN. LONDON, N. 

and Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

The Origin vl Inventors of Portaiilt: Greenhouses. 
Hewfi.ro of worthWs imitations Established 20 yearn. 


PRICES ON 


In BRASS, COPPER, or IRON, from 31s. 6d. 

By this inveation small conservatories can bo kept at a 
uuiform tempsrature throughout tna whole 54 bourn at a cost 
of 2d., and the beater requires no attention whatever during 
that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt tmd vitiated 
air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all impuriUe* 
are deposited in the water automatically condenred. 

TREGGON & CO., 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Zinc and 
Iron Goods. 

(The oldest firm in the trade). 

YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD. LONDON, N. 

City Office and Warehouse, 19, Jewin-atreet, E.C. 


/ APPLICATION 


APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUES of all our Manufacturer, Including HOR- 
T1 CULTURAL BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. IRON 
BUILDINGS, POULTRY and KENNEL REQUISITES, 

4c., 4c. _ __ 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH 
BO U LTO N & P A U L, 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
PORTABLE IRON AND WOODEN BUILDINGS FOR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY. 


Total length, 7 ft. 8 In. 


SoiOkeIe‘P, KMic-ient, 

and Economical. 

; jtj They will burn ‘Johours 

fs. without attention, and 
are so simple a child 
can manage them. 

Manufactured of the Best Material, carefully tested 
aud Warranted Sound. M:*de iu five sizes. Price 
from t\>i. each. 

tfT Call ar.d eee them in operation, or write for 
Catalogue to— 

THE STANDARD SPECIALITY CO., 

87, New Oxford-street, London 


Shooting and Fishing Boxes, 
GentleineuV Residence* Cot- i 
tagea. Stables, Coach Houses, r 
4c., Gam« Larder*, Shepherds’* 
Huts, and Portable iron Build-9 
legs of even* A - s ntion. 


the commercial ,1 

GREENHOUSE HEATING APPARATUS. 
Saul’s Patent Boiler. 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFICIENT 

A- of the kind yet introduced. For gas, 25s.; for oil, 31s. 
To be obtained from all Ironmongers in the Kingdom, and 
from BKNETFINK 4 CO., 107 and 108, CHEAPSIDK. E.C. 
Manufactured at the Commercial Gas Fitting Works, 126, 
Commercial-street, Shoreditch, E. Write for Prospectus. 

ONCE USED-ALWAYS USED. 

THE PATENT INVINCIBLE CROCK for 

•*- flower-pota. Keeps out worms and all vermin; saves 
time, expense, and annoyance, fits any pot; lasts for years ; 
many thousands in use. Prep* opinions free. 30, Is.; 100, 
3s.; 1,000, 20s., free.—A. PORIER, Stone Houfp, Maidstone. 


F.fltlniaten 4 Descriptions Fr<o. SS;|i ,, l I ^|Pif| !! I !| ■ "'{gjjHIff 

- BMi'iiililM'jto' I j,{ 

Illustrated Catalogue, containing . x/L A 'U 

OVtr C Portable Iron Hoi- 


THE BEST OF ALL WINDOW 
DECORATIONS. 


B 2 'p. Cnrauiet.*, 3 ft. l*>ng. I L—~ 

FOR GAS OR OIL , pf - 

The great problem solved. All dif — [p ~ ~~ 
llculties overcome. You can warm / 1 ^ 

your greenhouse w’th a minimum of \ lEDHP J 
. cost.—FEN LON 4 SON, 8, Tudor- 

v _ 

F OUK-HC.sHEL Sack of Beat LEA 1?-MOULD 

(pure Oak-leaf), carnage paid to London for 3* 6d —E 
V4N ngR vt KKKHCH. Q »«-en’s Nnmenr. H-1 hurst H F. 


The most perfect substitute for Stained Glass 

More than 6C0 different designs—Floral, Emblematic, Eccle¬ 
siastic, Heraldic, Pictorial, Historical, 4c., 4c. 
SUITABLE for EVERY DESCRIPTION ok WINDOWS 

Can be fitted to any glass by anyone following our printed 
instructions. 

PERMANENCY GUARANTEED. 

R WATSON & CO.. 

* 6 , QUEEN VICTv/SUA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


IY TO OUR READERS. — In ordering goods 
from these pages, or in making enquiries, readers will 
confer a favour by stating that the advertisement was 
seen in GARDENING ILL UST RATED. Our desire is 
to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses only. 
The name and address of the tender of each order should 
he written legibly. Delay and are tfun 

timsc sc */ s*?t 


flARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Corn, M.*»j 

VJ £Uffla, &c. Nona Cheaper.-WATSOW 4 60ULL. «■ 
Lower Tfcajoea-etr et, LoafyoJE.C 1 
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0HRYSANTHBMUM8. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
During the paBt year or two single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have risen somewhat in public favour* 
though much remains to be done ere their merits 
are recognised to the extent they should be. For 
general decorative purposes single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are unquestionably the most useful that 
can be grown. This* at least, is my experience* 
and I do not doubt but that other amateurs who 
have grown them to any extent can bear me out 
in my assertion. Not the least striking feature 
about single Chrysanthemums is the elegance 
of the flowers as compared with the oftentimes 
lumpy double kinds. A few well-grown, buBhy 
plants covered with sprays of bloom are very 
effective in the greenhouse* and in a dry* well- 
ventilated structure will keep in good condition 
for a considerable period. Besides this excellent 
characteristic the flowers are invaluable for cut 
purposes* and arranged loosely in a bowl or vase 
form a pretty feature in a room. No great skill 
is necessary to grow single Chrysanthemums 
well, the same treatment as that usually given 
to the ordinary kinds being all they require. An 
effort should be made, however* to keep the 
plants dwarf and bushy* as then they are much 
more useful for the embellishment of amateurs’ 
greenhouses as well as the decoration of rooms. 
To allow single Chrysanthemums to grow on 
the tall* mop-like system would be to lose much 
of their beauty* and therefore this method 
must be strenuously avoided. Some growers 
insert cuttings this month* bnt for general pur¬ 
poses January is quite early enough. Select 
stout shoots* each about 2 inches or 3 inohes in 
length* and insert these singly in small pots* 
filled with a compost of loam* sand, and leaf- 
mould. Make each cutting quite firm in the 
•oil and then water through a rosed can. This 
done* put the pots in a frame or on a shelf in 
the greenhouse, where the neoessary attention 
as regards watering and other details can be 
easily given. It is essential that frost be 
excluded; but a high temperature must 
be avoided* this causing the young plants to be¬ 
come weak and drawn, which is by no means 
conducive to good results ultimately. The aim 
should be to get the cuttings rooted as soon as 
possible, bnt keep them sturdy. To facilitate 
rooting it is a good plan to place the cuttings in 
a small frame or under a handlight in the green¬ 
house* where they may be kept comparatively 
oool and close. Plenty of air must* however* 
be given them when well rooted* and a shelf 
near the glass is the beBt place for them then. 
The point of each cutting, too, should be pinched 
out when rooted* and this will cause side-shoots 
to form, which, in their turn, should be stopped 
when 3 inches or 4 inches long. Repot as may 
be neceesary, using clean, well-drained pots and 
a oompost of fibry-loam, leaf-mould* and suffi¬ 
cient sand to make the whole porous. About 
the second week in May transfer the plante to 
their flowering-pots* whioh may be 7 inches or 
& inches in diameter, using a similar compost to 
that recommended above* but in a rougher 
state. A small quantity of soot might also be 
advantageously placed on the drainage in the 
bottom of each pot prior to repotting; this will 
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prevent the ingress of worms whilst the plants 
are standing outdoors during the summer 
months. Beyond the customary attention as to 
watering and staking nothing further is neces¬ 
sary to produce good plants that will give 
an abundance of bloom. In the matter of varie¬ 
ties there is now an extensive list to ohoose 
from. For ordinary purposes, however, the 
amateur will be acting wisely in confining him¬ 
self to a few well-tried kinds* and grow them 
well, rather than attempting to cultivate an ex¬ 
tensive collection of novelties. For providing 
blooms for cutting, Jane* a large pure-white* is 
as good as any; while for making an effect in 
the greenhouse* the well-known Admiral Sir F. 
Symons is a capital variety. The flowers of 
this are large in size and of a rich-yellow oolour. 
Buttercup is another good yellow, and as a 
crimson Effie will be found well worth growing* 
Nymphea is an excellent white* and has the 
reputation of being sweet-scented, while the 
same character can justly be claimed by Mrs. 
Langtry, a rose-blush variety. Among other 
good kinds Mrs. Le Moult (puoe). Prince of 
Yellows (yellow), and Souvenir de Londres 
(crimson) are well worthy of mentioning. C. 

STRIKING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINGS. 

In the ooltnre of the Chrysanthemum much de¬ 
pends on the use of stoat* robust cuttings and 
the way in whioh they are struck. Where 
weak* puny shoots are used, or the cnttings are 
struck in a close* warm atmosphere, they be¬ 
come more or less drawn during the process of 
rooting. When the propagation is deterred till 
late in the spring the lower leaves are usually 
thin. In all cases where stout cuttings are 
available it is well to put them in at onoe. It 
is best to strike them singly in small pots. A 
little of the spent material from a Mushroom 
bed in the bottoms of the pots will be sufficient 
to act as drainage. Good loam* passed through 
a fine sieve ana mixed with some leaf-mould 
and a liberal amount of sand* will answer, with a 
little sand on the surface. The pots should be 
stood on moisture-holding material of some kind* 
and be eovered with hand or propagating glasses. 
The nearer they are to the glass and the more light 
they get the less susceptible the leaves will be to 
damp. Only sufficient heat to keep out frost is 
neoessary. In fact* the cuttings will root well 
in a oold frame with the pots plunged in ashes, 
provided the frame is packed with litter round 
the ontaide and the glass covered sufficiently to 
keep out frost. In the oase of any varieties 
that will not now furnish suitable cnttings the 
plants, when flowering is finished, should have 
the stems out away and their pots plunged in 
ashes in a oold pit or frame, with due atten¬ 
tion to air and watering until they have made 
shoots suitable for striking. Respecting the 
varieties that are grown* exoept with the sole 
object of exhibiting cut flowers* a better course 
might be followed than adopted at present. For 
either catting or for general deooration yarie-i 
ties such as Lady Seiborne* Blaine* and the 
numbers of other kinds that are able to produce 
a score of elegant flowers for one of the big- 
bloomed section are preferable. The cuttings, 
if affected with mildew* should be dusted with 
sulphur until the pest is thoroughly destroyed. 

B. 


2664. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. Al- 

? heus Hardy and Louis Boehmer.— 
he first-named is not a vigorous-growing 
variety, and plants which are sickly now and 
show no buds will not flower at all this year. 
It is a variety requiring careful cultivation. Put 
in the cuttingB early* and grow the plants on 
under glass until quite the end of May* when 
they may be inured to the open air. To obtain 
anything like large first-class blooms* such as 
one sees at exhibitions, one flower only should be 
grown on each plant. Pot the plants in rather 
light, rich soil. I grew some of my plants last 
season with three blooms upon them* but those 
with one bloom were the best. The plants 
should be plaoed in a warm, sheltered position 
when growing, bnt not under glass. Louis 
Boehmer is quite a vigorous-growing variety, 
and altogether different from Mrs. A. Hardy. 
When first introduced it was said to be a pink 
sport from Mrs. A. Hardy, which is pure-white. 
Thin is an error, for the flowers are not pink, 
and it is not a sport—at least* not from that 
variety. It can be grown well with quite 
ordinary treatment. It is not a tall-growing 
variety* and produces its flowers quite freely. 
It obtained several first-olass certificates during 
the past season ; hut this is a distinctive mark* 
which should only be given to first-class varie¬ 
ties, and Louis Boehmer is* I think, certainly 
not first-class in any particular.—J. D. E. 

2644. —Chrysanthemums from seeds 

—To raise Chrysanthemums from seedB is an easy 
matter if the soil is good. Sow the seeds thinly 
in boxes or pans in light, sandy soil, cover lightly 
with fine sand, and place over the box or pan a 
pane of glass; give bottom-heat to start the seed 
quickly, prick off in thumb-pots when large 
enough to handle, and grow on steadily ; pot on 
and grow as if from cuttings. Sow the seeds in 
February. I have raised about 500 plants in two 
seasons, and have been rewarded by one good 
Pompon; all the others were useless. I had 
Continental seed.—H. W. 

LIGULARIA KJEMPFERI AUREO- 
MACULATA. 

This plant was sent home from China by Mr. 
Fortune about 35 years ago. It was known for 
some years in our gardens by the name of 
Farfngium grande. Mr. Fortune, I think* 
never found this plant growing wild* and I have 
heard him say upon more than one occasion that 
he found it carefully cultivated in several gentle¬ 
men’s gardens* ana he thought it would prove 
equally acceptable to the plant-loving public at 
home. The plant in question was sent out by 
Mr . Glendenning* who then had a first-class 
nursery at Chiswick* and it was from this estab¬ 
lishment that several of Mr. Fortune’s novelties 
were distributed, and in those days one never 
went to Chiswick without giving a call to see 
the new Chinese beauties. It was here I first 
saw this plant* of which I have just received a 
leaf from “S. T. S.,” who says he finds a dozen 
plants or more in a place which he has just 
taken* fluid asks what he is to do with them ? 
To thiw query I say keep them sheltered from 
the frost during the coming winter, and in the 
spring they will, if stood in pans of water, pro¬ 
duce very elegant leaves, which are sub-rotund 
and somewhat heart-shaped, dark-green* with 
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round spots of rich golden-yellow, forming 
beautiful ornamental specimens. The flowers 
are of a rioh, bright, golden-yellow colour, but 
the plants are more symmetrical without blos¬ 
soms. If some of the plants have several crowns 
advantage should be taken of this to divide 
them and make some young specimens. In faot, 
they should be taken eare of, for I do not think 
there are many plants now about, and none of 
Such fine ones as I first saw in the Chiswick 
nursery then kept by Mr. Glendenning. 


QARDBN WORE.* 

Conservatory. 

Whirs the plants in pots art grown on stages lifted 
some t feet or 8 feet above the ground It Is quite possible 
to utilise the spaoe under them by planting Ferns and 
other plants in beds of suitable soil. Bough pieces of 
sandstone may be partly embedded in the soil with 
advantage to the plants, and also add to their appearanoe. 
It is neither neoamary nor desirable to make any 
elaborate attempts at forming a rookery beneath, as the 
effect will be better if the stones are seen oropping out of 
the surface amid the Fern-fronds. The hardiest green¬ 
house Ferns and Mosses should be used for this work, and 
when onos established there will be no lack of seedlings 
spring up If the soil is kept moist. When large speolmen 
Camellias, Luoulia* Acaoiae, and other plants are grow¬ 
ing in the borders an edging of Mosses or dwarf Ferns 
will gives nloe finish to the beds, and plenty of beautiful 
foliage is a necessity as a foil to the flowering plants. The 
walls of the conservatory are often a weak point in the 
Internal arrangement, espeolaUy In the oase of lean-to houses 
with a lofty roof. Where thereto a lofty back wall to oover, 
the usual run of creepers employed to oover the roof are not 
satisfactory. The wall should have a oo rering of its own, 
independent of the roof. Aoada grand is, Luoulia gratis- 
alms, Oyttsus racemoeu* Habrothamnue elegano, Camellias 
In variety, when started right, so as to get the bottom 
well oovered first, make excellent wall plants Fuohela* 
Heliotropes, Scarlet and Ivy-lsavrd “ Geraniums” are 
onarmingfor summer, aod will be effeotlve a considerable 
part of the year if the plants get plenty of light aod warmth. 

1 onoe saw a wail oovered with two varieties of Fuchsias, a 
light and a dark one, planted alternately, whiob had a 
charmingly graceful effect; and wheo planted out Fuohsias 
eoon oover a large space, and where the plants are out 
from freely bo obtain long eprays of blossoms for dressing 
tall vases for the rooms the plants are continually 
throwing out naw shoots,whioh form suooessional flowering 
eprays. Where the knife is used freely Fuohsias planted 
ont are never altogether without blossoms till pruned 
rather oloee back, which is best done when the days begin 
to lengthen, as then new growth and blossoms epiiog 
forth immediately. Forced bulbs and other plants will 
now be oomlng on lu sufficient numbers to take the place 
of plants going out of bloiaom Toere is often a difficulty 
in knowing how to dispose of the plants which have done 
blooming. Snob things as Salvias and other soft things 
whioh oan be eeilly raised from cuttings and grown to a 
large else In one season may be thrown out, retaining one 
or two plants for stock. Unless the house is kept fairly 
warm the plants whiob have been forced into bio worn will 
eoon lose their effectiveness. Polo settles will eoon lose 
their beauty in a oold damp atmosphere, therefore the 
night temperature of the conservatory, if required to be 
kept gay, should not fall below 61 deg* for any length of 
time. There is little or no potting to do In this depart- 
meat no*, but it will be neoeeeary to lay in a etock of 
potting oompest, including tome good turfy-loam, for use 
ae eoon as the days lengthen. Tuberous Begonias will now 
be at rsst, and will do in a coo!-house. 

Unheated House. 

The moment frost sets in all plants in pots should have 
some sheltering material placed round the pots. Dry 
Ooooa-nnt-fibrs is exoellent for ths purpose, and it may be 
raised above the rims so as to oover the soil in the pots. 
Plants so treated will require very little water during 
winter; in faot, no water at all should be used during 
frosty weather. I have recently seen very charming 
m asses of Laurostinus growing in tabs in a oold-house. 
The plants are placed out in the open air in summer, and 
kept out till the trusses of blossoms are formed and begin¬ 
ning to expand. Large bushes of the Naked-flowered 
Jasmine form a charming contrast to the Laurustdnu*. 
These latter had been pruned back repeatedly until tbe 
plant* had beoome a thick mass of long flowering shoots 
whioh trailed over the ride* of the tube. Liquid-manure 
is given twice a week. When this is dons the plants will 
not rsqulre repotting or retubbing often. Verontoes of 
such kinds ss Anderson! make useful busbei for autumn 
and winter blooming, and among smaller things Just now 
Sterabergia hi tea and Onriatmae Boses are both pretty and 
interesting in association with Violets and ths fast-opening 
blossoms of the Hybrid Primrose* Chrysanthemum 
have been a special feature in the unheated-house this 
autumn, as there has been no froet to injure the blossoms 
under glass. 

Stott. 

The mixed stove—t.e., the house containing a mixture 
of flowering end foliage plants, with perhaps a few Orohids, 
is always fall of interest at this season, bsoause there Is 
always something coming on. Many things are at rsst 
It is true the Caladiuma are stowel away in some snug 
oorner out of right, but not out of mind, as I do not think 
It is wise to let the tubers get absolutely dust-dry, 
espeolally ths delioate-growing sorts. Just sufficient 
moisture should be in the soil to keep the tubers from 
shrinking and dying off with dry-rot Gloxinias are, In 
some Instaooee. showing signs of life, and those bulbs 
whioh sssm lnollned to start will be brought to the stove 
and pushed on for early blooming. Gloxinia) in blossom 
in February are alwsys attractive, and there is nodiffloulty 


* in ooUt or northern dietnet* the alteration* referred 
to under " Garden Work" may be done from ten days or 
a fortnight later than it here faheated with SfuuRypwrf 
results. 
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in getting them to bloom at thst season; In point of faot, 
Gloxinias may be had in bloom all the year round where 
a special feature is needed ; but I always give the preference 
to seedlings for this work, as they have more “go^’ in them, 
if I may use such a word. A night temperature of 60 deg*, 
srill be high enough in this house now. Wster with oare 
and only the plants that require it. Use tbe syringe to keep 
down ineeots and to maintain tbe requisite atmospherio 
moisture. The water used must be soft and pure and of 
the same temperature ae the house. 

Forcing-pit. 

The first-potted Tuberoses should be brought into the 
plunging-bed as soon as roots have been made, and more 
bulbs potted to form a succession. They are better 
plunged in Ooooa-nut-flbre in the greenhouse till some 
roots have been made and some movement is visible in 
the top of the bulbs. No water will be required till eome 
signs of growth are visible. A further supply of bulbe may 
be Introduced, also shrubs and Boses whioh have been 
duly prepared for the work. Forcing flowers in a tem¬ 
perature of 60 deg* to 66 dega. is a very easy, simple 
matter. It is only a qutstion of giving water when 
required to keep the roots in a healthy state of moisture, 
and keeping the atmosphere in a genial condition. Tbe 
ohlef work has been done during the previous year, and 
If the blossoms are there only bad management oan pre¬ 
vent their appearanoe in due season. 

Fernery nnder GlasB. 

Ferns must never be allowed to get dry at the roots— 

* *. dust-dry. It Is true a plant does oooasionallv got too 
dry, and sometimes one may flag for want of water; 
but this happens through an error of judgment or want of 
oare. Fern-sporee may be sown now if there is a glass 
oase at liberty, but where a good oolleotlon of Ferns ie 
grown there are usually thousands of young seeds spring¬ 
ing np all over the houee, whioh may be potted to form 
young stook if required. Where greenhouse and stove 
Ferns are grown together a medium temperature is usually 
adopted, 66 degs. at night being abont the mean. 

Window Gardening, 

Then an many suitable plants for room deoontion In 
bloom now. Oyolamen* Primulas, Oinerariss, Genista 
fragraos. Heaths, early-flowering Asaleas, Mignonette, 
Arum Lilies, Zonal “ Geranium*/ with nloe little plants 
of Laurastinus in bloeeom, and berry-bearing plants in the 
•hips of Pernettfas and Auoubas. The two last named, 
being hardy, would be useful In the window-box outride. 
Oa frosty nights, when there an indications of unusual 
severity, window plants should be plaoed in tbe warmest 
part of tbe room and be oovered with something. Old 
newspapers are useful. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take advantage of the open weather to push for¬ 
ward any oontemplated attentions or improvement* 
Worn paths need reoalring promptly. Box-edging should 
be put into condition, replanted if neoeesary. Lawns 
whioh have been much need for tennis will probably have 
worn plaoes about them. These may now be nnovated. 
Wet lawns should be drained. A layer of breese or ooke- 
dueb or coal-ashes plaoed just under the turf will make 
the sutfeoe drier, and the Grace will grow finer ani 
thioker, aod then will be no trouble with worm* When 
the oommon Laurel is used for undergrowth tbe long 
shoots may be out out now to keep them down to a 
naeouable height. When left unpruned for a few yean they 
et naked at the bottom and tbe trunks of the over- 
enging trees are hidden, and tbe effect whioh la produoed 
by the trunks of large trees rising out of a mass of dark- 
gnen foliage ie lost. Those wno are planting deciduoue 
shrubs might do more with Lilacs. Many of the newer 
varieties an worth growing, and if one must plant dossns 
of Lllaos one inty as well have ss mnoh variety as possible. 
The same remarxs apply to the Bibee family and many 
other deoiduous trees and shrubs. Then is a Doable 
Blossomed Hone Chestnut, It may not be more effective 
when in bloeeom than the single forms, but it is intonat¬ 
ing to have as many varieties of any tree ae poe- 
•ibis. Take the Oak or any other oommon forest tree. 
When then is room to plant, all who have any love for 
tree* would be interested in gathering together the many 
different varieties of the Oak, Elm, or Poplar, or, In faot, 
any other kind of tree. Herbaoeous borders may still be 
rearranged, large, free-growing plants being divided or 
removed altogether, the places to bt filled up with batter 
things. Tbe rookery also may be extended, and Roeea 
and other things planted. 

Fruit Garden. 

The forcing gardener will eoon be busy; in foot. In 
large establishments the gardener has very little breathing 
time, for no sooner are the autumn frulos gathered in 
than the pruning and training demands attenti n. Boob- 
pruning, too, and tbe rearrangement of trees on walls 
furnish a good deal of work at times If all things are to be 
kept up to the mark. The beet way to keep fruit gardens 
and orchards in the best possible condition is to plant a 
few young trees every year to meet possible failures. 
After a tree has done its work it ahould be removed. 
Very often an old tree is kept on walls or espaliers longer 
than It should be, because lu removal will oause a blank 
and there Is no young tree in training oomlng on to meet 
each oeeee as there ought to be. It Is a* oheap to buy a 
few maiden trees annually and get them into training to 
fill vaoanoiee ae to wait till the vacancy actually occurs and 
then have to purohaee a large trained speolmen. I am more 
than ever oonvinoed that the broad-leaved Paradise stook 
Is ths Apple stook of the future until Apples on their own 
room beoome plentiful. Tbe late-keeping sorts—the 
Blenheims, Wellingtons, and Alfrlstons—all bear freely In 
a email state on this stook, and for garden culture this is 
certainly the beet to grow; but the spade must be kept 
from their roots, and a little muloh of manure must be given 
as soon as the weather gets warm in summer. Ground In¬ 
tended to be planted with 8trawbenri*s next month should 
be manured and trenohed now and thrown up roughly for 
the winter. Late Grapes will require watohfuTneM to 
keep tbe frnlt in good condition. The atmosphere of the 
house must be as free from damp as possible. If plant* 
have to be kept therein it will be better, if the Grapes are 
quits rips, to cut the fruit and bottle It in the way so often 
described in Gabjhcuhq. Start pot-Vines at a night tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and rales to 60 degs. ss 
eoon as the buds bunt. I tie a waste of time to begin with 


lower warmth. On the other hand. Peaches ahould be kepi 
to 60 dags, till the blossoms expand, then raise to 65 deg* 

Vegetable Garden. 

AU heavy land should be trenohed or ridged up as soon 
as the orope are gathered off Id. Manure of alight nature, 
mob as leaf-mould, charred garden refuse, with eehes and 
burnt clay, will often be more beneficial to heavy land 
than liberal drearings of rioh, oloee manure. I believe 
there are still people to be found wno look upon ths 
labour of trenching or double digging ae wasted; but I 
have so often seen its beneflotal results on all kinds of 
soils to all sorts of crops that 1 shall never oease to recom¬ 
mend deepening the soil by every possible method as a euro 
means of obtaining better orops. The ground is terribly 
wet now, and nothing oan be done In the way of planting 
at present Forcing will now be in full swing. In country 
diet riots, where leaves are plentiful, Bbubsrb, Seakale, 
Asparagus, and other orops, especially young salads, may 
be eerily brought forward. Seakale muet be forced in a 
oloee, dark pfoo* The Mushroom-house suits it admir¬ 
ably if there is no fermenting manure In the earn* 
Drlioate forced produce, snob ss Rhubarb and Seakale, 
will acquire a disagreeable earthy taste if grown id a house 
wbere the atmosphere ie heavily charged with ammonia. It 
will be as well now to take up a stook of Seakale roots tor 
forolng and lay them In thiokly on the north ride of a wall or 
hedge, where they oan easily be gob at if endden frost 
should eet in. Where there is room to grow some Pees in 
pot8 tor early dishes a number of 7-lnoh pots might bs 
sown now, ohooring a dwarf, early kind. The American 
Wonder snooeeds well in pots, and others may have a 
favourite kind for tbe work. Peas oannot bs foroed in tbs 
same way ae French Beane are, but they oan be brought 
on gently in a light position in a bouse where tbe night 
temperature does not rise above 46 deg* and where air Is 
given freely. E. Hobdat. 


Work la ths Town Garden. 

Window plants (Inside) now require a good deal of oars, 
espeolally in watering. Bemember that in a large town 
everything is against plant life at this season— llctle or 
no sun, lmperfeot light, an atmosphere laden with nooks; 
fogs, and sulphurous vapours, ha—In faot, it is a down¬ 
right battle, a tug of war between vitality and constitu¬ 
tion on the one hand, and ooilapea ana death on ths 
other. Plants that have been grown as naturally and 
hardily as possible during the summer and early autumn 
will stand the beet ohance now, but do not carry the 
rough-and-ready treatment to the point of starvation. It 
is frequently advised that plants be kept mnoh drier at 
the root in the winter than at other times, and In the 
comparatively oool and damp atmosphere of a conserva¬ 
tory or greenhouse this is right enough, but window 
gardeners must not interpret tnis too literally, evapora¬ 
tion being far more aotlve in the dry and warm atmo¬ 
sphere of a room in whioh a fire is burning every day; 
and here water must be given often enough to prevent 
the soil beoomlog dusbdry, and the wool shrivelling, at 
least. Even deciduous subject* such as tbe Fuonria. 
and bulbous plants, suoh aa Danilas and Begonias, will 
perish from excessive dryness, even when absolutely dor¬ 
mant, and anything of an evergreen nature naturally needs 
a much larger allowance of moisture now. Tbe oommon 
Australian Dracaena (Oordyltne), with green leaves, la one 
of tbe most enduring plants I know of, and with a little 
oare and an oooarional sponging may be kept In good 
condition for years in the dryeet of room* Young, well- 
grown plants are exceedingly graceful, and these are so 
easily obtained by means of root-cuttings inserted in a 
bot-bed In the spring or summer that in the oourse of a 
few year* anyone may obtain a large stook from a single 
plane. This, with tbe Aspidistra lurid a, India-rubber- 
plant, a few Palms, and perhaps tbe Norfolk Island Pins, 
will endure more smoke, dust, and ill usage than almost 
anything else. The pretty little Tradeecantia xebrina and 
its variety multioolor are also good town plants, and may 
be kept for years in tbe dingiest London window, where, 
as they are among tbe beet of basket-plants, they are 
exceptionally useful. Sponge the leaves of all smooth¬ 
leaved subjeots every week now, using tepid water with 
the least suspicion of soft-soap in it. Keep Hyaolnth-g ias sei 
filled up with water, as this evaporates, and ohange It 
directly it begins to smell in the least unpleasant. Soft 
or rain-water is much the beet, and If dighuy impregnated 
with soot all tbe better. Keep them in the dark until ths 
glasses are full of roots ani the tops begin to move a 
little, tben bring gradually to the light. Tbe Perriau 
Oyolamen Is a nloe window plant in suburban localities, 
but in very smoky plaoes they do not appear to do sraoh 
good. KO.R. 


VHI OOMZHG WHIES WOHK. 

Extract$ from a garden diary from December 
12 th to December 1 9th, 

Baked up leaves and formed hot-beds tor forolng 
Asparagus and for pricking out Lettuoe-plants in to corns on 
towards the end of February or beginning of Maroh. 
Trenched vacant ground, throwing it up roughly to obtain 
fall exposur* Made a new plantation of Raspberries^ 
including a proportion of the autumn-bearing kind* 
These latter are out down to tbe ground annually after 
bearing. AU newly-planted Raspberries should be out 
down the first year to give the roots a ohanoe of throwing 
up strong oane* Moved plant* consisting of Whits 
Azalea* Staphylea oolohioa, Rhododendron* and bulb* 
from a forcing-house to the conservatory. FiUed up 
forolng-house from ookl-houa*. Tied Peaches In the lafce- 
houss. Plaoed Splreas in heat. Rolled lawns and swept 
walk* Aa Thinned out groups of shrubs to give mors 
room to the good plants, those removed being planted 
elsewhere witb a view to form a shelter to a new 
orchard just planted with dwarf Applet on the Paradis* 
with standard Plume planted thinly among the Apple* 
The Apples are ohiefly late-keeping sorts, soon as 
Blenheim Orange, Priooe Albert, Alftiston, Wellington, Jto. 
Trenohed and manured ground for sowing Asparagus* 
seed in the spring. Took up more Beekele for forolng. 
The short aide-roots were out off and laid In d a mp 
•and tUl it ie time to plant them out to form new beds In 
spring about Maroh next The Mushroom-houses now 
range from 60, deg* to 65 deg* at night At pr ese n t no 
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is then at its weakest point a thorough 
cleansing during the cold months will result 
in freedom from it during the summer. 
The long winter evenings, when eyesight 
is apt to get weary of the black and white of 
books, may be profitably employed in sponging 
plants, each specimen being set separately on 
an old newspaper on the table and carefully 
washed, leaf by leaf, in tepid water. It is said 
that beginners in this art are sometimes 
obliged to be fined a halfpenny for every leaf 
they damage to induce carefulness ; certain it is 
that practice and delicate handling are needed 
for success, and that some plants are much 
easier to sponge than others. Amongst these 
may be reckoned the India-rubber plant and 
also small specimens of Palms, both of which 
need constant washing when grown in a room. 
Arums, too, with their splendid leaves, are often 
subject to an attack of green-fiy if left un¬ 
washed, but the stems of their great leaves 
are very succulent and easily broken down. 
Orange-trees and many other plants exude 
a kind of sticky, essential oil, which oatohes the 
dust; they therefore require special attention, 
warm-water and a little yellow soap being neoes- 
sary to oleanse them if they should have been 
neglected. Their young shoots are extremely 
brittle, breaking off with a very slight touch ; 
Orange-trees, therefore, should receive special 
attention in their dormant season, so that 
sponging may not be necessary just as 
the spring shoots appear. They are 
sometimes infested with brown scale 
as well as green-fiy, and in this case a 
fewdrops of an insecticide of some kind 
should he added to the water—clean, 
tepid water being used after the soap- 
and-water to rinse the leaves, either 
with a rosed watering-pot or, if more 
convenient, with a sponge. A flat, 
round bath is useful for this part of 
the operation. The plant being placed 
in the middle it is easy to give it a 
douche of clean, tepid water after 
sponging, and allow it to drip and 
drain for a short time before re¬ 
moving it. Pelargoniums of the more 
delicate varieties are terribly subject 
to the attacks of aphides and need 
constant attention to keep them clean. 
Cinerarias, too, and Calceolarias are 
troublesome in this respect, and 
Myrtles and Fuchsias are apt to get 
injured by thrips if neglected in the 
matter of oleanliness. Ferns are too 
delicate, except in the case of the 
broader-fronded varieties, for the use of 
the sponge. The douche in the bath 
with a fine-rosed watering-pot will 
help them, and they will enjoy to be 
left standing on an inverted saucer all 
night in the bath, for the slight damp¬ 
ness thus given to the air reinvigo¬ 
rates them greatly. Aspidistras (Par¬ 
lour Palms) and many other plants 
need sponging often to keep their 
health ; in fact, all plants with ever¬ 
green foliage, and any others which 
will bear it, are strengthened and improved by 
the use ol' the sponge. J. L. R. 


2.388.— ( Creepers for the walls of a 
cottage. —“An Amateur’s" question would 
be more sai tisfactorily answered if he had stated 
the situat ion of the cottage which needs 
creepers —\ /hether in the north, centre, or 
south of Rn gland. If the latter, the list might 
include mai ly beautiful plants which will not 
stand the cold of the north—for instance, 
Bignonra rat licans, Magnolia, Myrtle, and the 
finer-flowsre i varieties of purple Clematis, all of 
which stand well in Devonshire. Ampelopeia 
Veitchi is om 3 of the neatest and best of creepers, 
but only lot foliage; its beauty in autumn, 
when every L 9af turns some brilliant shade of 
carmine, pur{ *le, and yellow, is astonishing, and 
it needs no tn lining, clinging to the walls by its 
own “ footlets. ” The common Virginian Creeper, 
too, French H oneysuckle, White Jasmine, and 
Clematis monti ma would all grow in a south-east 
aspect if prettj r well sheltered from the winds ; 
but no oreepei put in during the early spring 
will be likely to bring many blossoms the 
first season. P\ >r this purpose “ An Amateur ” 
may raise seedl ings in March of Tropaeolum 
canariense (the Canary Creeper), and sow Major 
Convolvulus, whj ch climbs rapidly in good soil; 
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fire-heat has been used, the heat from the fermenting bads 
being BUffioient to keep up the temperature ; but if the 
thermometer falls below 50 degs a fire will be lighted in 
the afternoons, and afterwards when the beat has been 
got up, allowed to go out during the day and relighted 
again in the evening. Fifty-five dega at night is a very 
good temperature for the Mushroom house at this season. 
Put In more Chrysanthemum outtlngs. I often wish there 
were not so many varieties, but an effort will be made to 
keep my list under 200 kinds. There are so many good varie¬ 
ties in every shade of oolour that one hardly knows what 
to discard. Mulberry-trees, I find, are scarce and dear, as I 
wanted a good-sized tree to plant for the accommodation 
of posterity, and Mulberry-trees are slow in growth. Good 
standard trees are now worth 10s. 6d. eaoh. They are not 
difficult to strike from outtings, but it takes vears to train 
up a plant with a 0-foot stem. Extended a rockery to make 
a suitable place for hardy Cyclamens and choice Primulas. 
The spot is shady and sheltered. Repaired the lawn-tennis 
ground, removing the worn turf and filling in with fresh. 
Carted in loam for potting purposes, also about 20 loads 
for top-dressing Vine borders. Pruned and trained Plums 
and Cherries, and afterwards syringed the trees with a 
mixture of soft soap and paratfln-oil as a oheok to insects. 
Prevention is better than cure. Rearranged plants in 
the stove. Shortened back unripe shoots of AliamaDdas 
and other stove creepers. Sponged plants with soap and 
water. Washed pots and gave a general clean up. Shifted 
epeoimen Pelargoniums into larger pots, tying out the 
Bhoots and otherwise improving their outline. Potted 
young Fuobeiae into 5-lnoh pots. They will be grown 
□ear the glass in a warm greenhouse, and will be valuable 
for early blooming. Removed Chrysanthemums as they 
went out of blossom to a cold-house. Kept the pot-Yine- 
houee at 50 dege. to 5f> degs. at night. No air is given, 
and the syriDge is used freely. 


2639.— Urine as manure.— The urine 
forms the most valuable part of all animal ex¬ 


aousa ft window qardhninq. 

SAGO-PALM (OYCAS REVOLUTA). 

I am asked if I can recommend this for a window* 
plant '! As a young plant, I certainly would do so, 
and a very handsome specimen it makes (see illus¬ 
tration) ; but in a large state it would be too 
heavy and obstruct the light too much. I cannot 
tell the origin of the cuBtom in Saxony of sending 
a Cycas-leaf to a funeral; but, however, it is 
done, and they are used in the same manner in 
which white wreaths are with us. Some years 
ago, being in the nursery of Mr. Wagener, at 
Leipzig, I saw large quantities of them, and plant* 
also with large heads existed upon stout Btems, 
many dozens of them being grown only for this 
purpose for funerals. I tried to buy a pair of 
large leaves, but the price put upon them was too 
high for my pocket. The plant is a native of 
China and Japan, but great quantities now 
exist in the West Indies, having been taken 
there by the Chinese, and the plant grows very 
fast there. It is a Palm with a very tropical 
aspeot, and it also gives a beautiful appearance 
to the conservatory, as it thrives in the tem¬ 
perature generally to be found in such a struc¬ 
ture. I would recommend any one of my readers 
to try a plantof this Palmof whatever size isliked 
best; the beautiful, shining, dark-green leaves 
will make it conspicuous amongst any or all of 


Sago Palm (Cycas revoluta). 

crement In a general way it gets mixed with 
the litter and other matters, and is worked up 
in the manure heap. Where there are suitable 
collecting tanks for stowage it would be better 
perhaps to keep it separate ; and after it 
has undergone fermentation in the tanks use it 
in a much-diluted form upon any growing crops 
that can assimilate a strong stimulant. There 
is not much waste if the urine is mixed with 
compost, such as dry earth, or poured over a 
manure-heap, where the ammonia can be ab¬ 
sorbed in the heap.—E. H. 

- When urine from any source is properly 

diluted it is a useful manure when given to 
plants or trees that are in a growing state ; at 
the same time it is dangerous when given too 
strong. The best way of using it is to put a 
certain quantity of it in a barrel and then add 
ten parts of water. I should have said that the 
urine should be left in the barrel ten days before 
the water is added to it. For such succulent- 
leaved plants as Herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, and Pelargoniums twice a week is 
quite often enough to water them with the 
mixture.—J. C. C. 

2>21.— Peat-Mosa-litter.— When fresh from the 
stable this ie too rank to use. Lay It up in a heap to deoay 
for twelve months and It will be valuable. A friend of 
mine used this manure for eevenLyears and spok< highly 

gle 


Engraved from a photograph. 

its surroundings The plants should be pothed 
in good loam and leaf-mould, made sandy, and 
the pots should be well drained. In the summer 
season they like a fair amount of water, but in 
the winter they may be kept almost without 
any ; but do not allow the plants to suffer from 
want of water. Try the Cycas revoluta in the 
conservatory or the greenhouse, but not as a 
window-plant except when small, when it is 
very beautiful. J, j. 

THE USE OF THE SPONGE ON PLANT 
LEAVES. 

One of the difficulties in the cultivation of 
plants in a sitting-room is that the dry air 
and dust from an open fire tend to clog the pores 
of the leaves, which should act in a somewhat 
similar way to those pores with which our own 
ekins are provided. Deprived of the rain, which 
would naturally oleanse them, and not often 
watered with a rosed-pot or syringed, the plants 
kept in a room are apt to gradually lose their 
health and look miserable even if they do not 
altogether die. The best remedy for this is the 
regular use of a small piece of soft old sponge 
with slightly warm water, and in the case of 
“ blighted " plants a little yellow soap, soft-soap, 
or insecticide. Especially is this necessary in 
the winter, when dust is -ife; and as “ blight " 
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or young plants, raised in heat in February, of 
Ecoremooarpus scaber (scarlet), and Lophosper- 
mum scandens (pink), can be planted out in May 
or June, and will help to cover the cottage 
with flowers for the summer. Tropmolums, too, 
Fireball, Comet, and speciosnm, are all good, 
rapid climbers, and give a mass of bloom ; and 
the latter is hardy, only requiring a mulch in 
winter to reappear the following spring stronger 
than before; but all creepers must nave good soil, 
and “An Amateur** should remove the poor 
stuff before planting, and dig in a liberal allow¬ 
ance of old hot-bed material with the “ top-spit” 
—»\e., the soil just below and with the sods—from 
an old pasture, or,failing this, good fresh garden- 
loam with plenty of half-rotten leaves, and any 
decayed garden refuse mixed with it, and a 
twentieth part of soot from the chimney. Lime, 
crushed bones, burnt refuse, and fine ashes, all 
may go in with advantage if the soil be stiff and 
clayey, and the sooner the ground is prepared 
for the plants (the perennials can be put out in 
March) the better, as all the materials will rot 
down together. The old Roses should have the 
top soil carefully removed without injury to 
their roots, and a layer of good compost substi¬ 
tuted *, over this a mulch of farmyard strawy 
manure will shelter them for the winter 
make them flower well next season. They 
should not be pruned in too hard, but all the 
weak, half-dead wood be cut out, and the new 
shoots carefully trained to prevent them being 
broken or injured by the Winter storms.— 
J. L. R. 


2656.— Narcissi for windows.—The 
object of covering bulbs with ashes is to keep 
them in a quiet, cool, protected, and sheltered 
spot whilst roots are forming, and if there was 
no covering at all the strong-rooting bulbs 
would lift themselves out of the pots. The 
cover of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre keeps them 
down firmly iu the pots and also quite snug at 
the same time. They might be plunged in the 
yard till the pots were filled with roots and 
then taken indoors, and after a few days, when 
the blanched growth had got inured to the full 
light, they will do very well at the windows 
with the same treatment given to the Lilies. I 
may say, also, the Lilies will be none the worse 
for the shelter of a little Cocoa-nut-fibre round 
the pot.—G. H. 

- The culture of Narcissi is very simple ; 

almost all the entire genus may be freely grown 
in pots, and in a position where Lilium auratum 
did well Narcissi also would succeed. The bulbs 
ought to have been potted long before this time, 
not later than October; ana plunge the pots 
well over the rim, quite in the open air, in coal- 
ashes, or, what is better, Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. 
When the shoots push through this covering the 
plants may be removed, and if there is not a 
cold frame available place them iu the bay 
window and give air freely. • It is an error to 
keep any of these bulbs perfectly dry after they 
are potted. Some persons keep them under 
cover, but they seldom do so well as those open 
to all the changes of the atmosphere.—J. D. E. 


2653.— Plants for window borders.— 
Violas or Pansies, Primroses, and the Mimulus 
family will suooeed on the shady border. These, 
of course, will do best near the walk. At the 
back may come Herbaceous Phloxes in variety, 
Harpalium rigidum, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
though the latter flowers more in autumn than 
in summer. Canterbury Bells and other Cam- 

C ulas will do well. Forget-me-nots will be at 
le, as also Columbines, Asperula odorata 
(Woodruff), Centaureamon tana (perennial Corn¬ 
flowers), Delphinium formosum, Foxgloves, 
Funkia grandiflora, Geranium pratense, Geum 
coocineum plenum. Lilies, such as the Martagon 
and the Tiger, will do in prepared positions. 
Helenium pumilum, Sbenactis speciosa, Lythrum 
roseum superbum, Monarda didyma, Saxi¬ 
frage cordifolia, Saxifrage umbrosa (London 
Pride), Spiriea Aruncus, and most of the Meadow¬ 
sweets will Bucceed. Some of the larger grow¬ 
ing evergreen Ferns should be introduced, such 
as the Las trees and Polystichums.—E. H. 

2660.— Glass structure at the end of 
a halL —Your glass structure ought to be an 
interesting adjunct to the house. A suitable 
selection of Ferns, according to the temperature 
maintained in winter, if properly managed, 
ought to do well. Instead of having shelves 
•gainst the wall the latter should be covered 
with virgin cork , with suitable pockets in which 
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to place soil for Ferns to grow in. You also 
want some arrangement on the floor in the 
shape of rock work to receive some rather large- 
growing Ferns. The roof may also be covered 
with Passion-flowers or Tacsonias. All these 
things, however, require some amount of skill 
and attention to manage them properly. If this 
is not available I do not advise you to make a 
great outlay on the place, as it will end in dis¬ 
appointment. At the same time, I feel sure that 
a good gardener could make the structure attrac¬ 
tive ana keep it so.—J. C. C. 

2608.— Honeysuckle and Olematifl 
for a porch. —Clematis m on tana is much 
more hardy than the larger-flowered purple 
varieties, and nothing grows more quickly or 
blooms more freely, the blossoms being of a 
creamy-white. A Clematis Jackmani with 
purple blossoms might, however, do, as the 
aspect is south, if it were planted on the western 
side of the porch and matted up the first 
winter. Clematis Flammula has finer white 
blossoms than the old montana variety, but 
is not so hardy. With regard to the Honey¬ 
suckle, the Frenoh Honeysuckle is the most 
desirable kind to grow, as it continues in 
bloom for some months, and has a most deli¬ 
cious perfume, which is extremely strong when 
the dew falls on summer evenings ; but whether 
it will stand the rigour of a Yorkshire climate 
it is not easy to SAy. In Devonshire it is quite 
hardy, only losing a few of its outer sprays even 
in a severe winter. “ H. F. Q.” had better en¬ 
quire in his own neighbourhood ; any good nur¬ 
seryman will show him plants of various kinds 
(if they flourish in the open in that place) from 
which he can select. The ordinary English 
Honeysuckle is very sweet and most lovely, its 
only fault being that the period of its bloom is 
not so long as that of the French. The Dutch 
Honeysuckle does not climb much, and grows 
more in bush form, while the Japanese kind, 
with variegated leaves, is so shy a bloomer as to 
be scarcely worth growing. With regard to the 
time of planting, October being gone by so long, 
March had better be selected ; and the careful 
preparation of the soil will have much to do 
with success, for climbers, although they may 
not die, will never be luxuriant unless they are 
well planted. A hole 2 feet deep, and the 
same each way, should be dug out and filled in 
with a good rich compost, which can be mixed 
ih a wheelbarrow before filling the hole with it. 
If this is done any time before February it will 
give the soil time to settle down, which is desir¬ 
able for firm planting ; and the compost should 
oonsist of two parts of ordinary garden-loam (or 
turf-moold, if possible) to one of rotten stable- 
manure and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of lime 
and soot. If the soil be clay, burnt wood refuse 
will be a useful addition, or fine ashes in small 
quantities and a little sand; if, on the other 
hand, the natural soil be sandy, omit these, and 
put rather more manure, with a little heavy soil 
if possible. At the time of planting, which 
should be the end of March, take the plants out 
of their pots with care, and spread oat their 
roots in fan shape about 6 inches below the sur¬ 
face, laying them on fine soil and covering them 
with the same. Make all firm by treading, and 
train the tender shoots at once, or the wild 
winds may injure them. If late frosts, or severe 
weather such as we had this year, should set in, 
proteot them with a matting until it is past, 
and if well watered during the summer they 
should make a good start, which is half the 
battle. Do not prune them in automn, at all 
events, the first year, as this would lay them 
dangerously open to the cold. If they are care¬ 
fully trained every few weeks during summer, 
and slightly pruned, when necessary, in doing 
this, it is far better to leave them until April, 
when any weak or half-dead wood can be cut 
away, and the chief sprays cut back to a good, 
sound eye, from which they will make good 
growth at once.—J. L. R. 

2.182. —Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for 
a Window-box. —Madame Thibaut is a very 
handsome, bright, roie-oolonred, semi-double 
kind, which makes long sprays in abundance. 
Triomphe de Franoe is a deep rosy-carmine, also 
rather double, and of a good habit. In order to 
get good plants for window-boxes autumn-struck 
cuttings should be pinched back once or twice 
daring the winter and kept rather dry at the 
roots. At the end of February pot each cutting 
separately in a4-inoh pot, with careful drainage, 
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and in a good light compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and a sprinkling of soot and sand, and grow 
them on in pots until the end of May, when each 
plant should be covered with new wood, from 
which the trusses of bloom are produced. Give 
them rich, light soil in the window-box and 
plenty of soapy water or soot-water when estab¬ 
lished, and they should give abundance of bloom 
throughout the summer. Pinch out the ends of 
the long sprays occasionally; they will then make 
fresh wood from the side-shoots.—J. I*. R. 

2602.— Rosea for a house-wall. —Of the 
Roses named only one, the Gloire de Dijon, 
would have any chance of doing well on an east 
wall, and that Rose, strong as it is, seldom does 
much in this position. “ J. G., Everton, ” would 
do wisely not to waste his Roses by planting 
them against a wall exposed to the east winds, 
bat to try some other creeper for that side of 
the house. A Clematis montana will stand well 
in that position, and an Ampelopsis Yeitohi 
will look very pretty; Trop&olum canariense, 
too, and Tropaeolum speciosum do not object to 
the east aspect; but Roses will not flourish there, 
especially W. A. Riohardson, whioh needs a 
sheltered south wall to do well.—J. L. R. 

2607.— Plants for a verandah.— An 
Ampelopsis Veitchi would probably grow well 
iu the position mentioned by “ Dun wear,” but 
it would fail to produce such brilliant-coloured 
autumnal foliage as it would in the full sunshine. 
Tropreolum speciosum, a very beautiful hardy 
plant with tuberous roots, ought to do well, for 
it particularly dislikes the full sunshine and 
will flower excellently on a north wall. W hen the 
bloom is over and it becomes untidy in the 
autumn it should be cut down, and the roots 
covered with Moss-litter or other stable-manure 
to the depth of 2 inches or 3 inches. The deli¬ 
cate, thread-like shoote will spring up again in 
April, but must be carefully protected from 
slugs, whioh are fond of it. A little bran under 
a Cabbage-leaf near by will attract the slugs, for 
this is their favourite food, and they can thus be 
trapped. Tropreolum speciosum needs a great 
deal of water when growing, and should never 
be dust-dry. If the roots can be covered in 
slimmer by a neat mnlch of Moss or Moss-litter 
the plants will benefit, especially if the sunshine 
reaches as far as the border where the plant is 
to grow. This mulch should be kept damp by a 
regular evening watering with a rosed pot, 
sprinkling the whole plant thoroughly; it 
should, if well grown, be a mass of bloom during 
the whole summer, and is neat and close in 
growth. The roots do not like to be disturbed, 
and are beat treated by mulohing and liquid- 
manure, when they will increase year by year 
and grow into large plants.—J. L. R. 


CARNATIONS FROM LAYERS AND 
CUTTINGS. 

I only have two objections to offer with regard to 
“ A. H.’a ” remarks—first (see Gardening, Deo. 
r>th, page 536), he has an unpleasant way of mis¬ 
understanding a writer from whom he sees reason 
to differ, and, second, he is too conservative. 
Well, it is a good many years since I made an 
attempt at layering Carnations, and I am quite 
sure that there was a cause for my failure; but 
I have not discovered, even by studying the 
careful instructions given from time to time by 
“A. H.” and others, in what my error consisted. 
I know that when I lifted my layers they had 
not rooted in a single instance, whereas the 
majority of my cuttings had done so. Had I 
ever tried again I might have been as enthusias¬ 
tic in praise of layering as anyone, but I was 
satisfied with my success in taking cuttings. 
“A. H.” speaks of guaranteeing 00 per cent, of 
successes in layering. This is all very well; 
but no gardener can guarantee the life or growth 
of any plant. In my last garden I grew nothing 
but the hardiest Carnations for several years, 
and cuttings of theee rarely failed to strike. I 
have seen my next-door neighbour lift healthy 
plants which filled two cold frames without 
one failure in about 150 plants, all from 
cuttings; bnt I would not have guaranteed 
that this would be the case, although I 
saw it done for several years in snooession. 
In my note I gave my experience. I did not 
say that the rooted cuttings most not be moved 
before May (I have moved them in October), 
but it is my practice to plant them out then, 
and if lifted with a good ball of earth they 
1 
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never feel it, but grow and bloom every bit as 
well as if planted out in the autumn. If many 
good growers have failed to root more than 
10 per cent, of their cuttings there must have 
been a rock upon which they also foundered. 
There is a cause for all failure if one could only 
discover it. I do not say that layering may 
not, as a rule, be better than taking cuttings, 
but I will make another trial of it next year, 
and see whether it is worth while for me to adopt 
that method. As to the pod-splitting tendency, 
I merely give the result of my experience. I 
have found that many Carnations when I first 
began to grow them were weak, long-jointed, 
and split their pods with almost every flower 
they opened. They had been coddled in frames, 
greenhouses, and even in warm stoves. Grown 
out-of-doors the whole year through they be¬ 
came gradually sturdier, shorter in stalk, and 
with stouter pods, in which splitting was the 
exception. At the same time 1 allow that there 
are some varieties which are incorrigible in this 
matter of pod-splitting. A. G. Butler. 

2533 — Pi ant 3 and rats and mice— We 
are infested with rats and mioe, and I find 
nothing better than dusting the plants under 
and over the foliage, also on the top of the soil and 


TRIMS * SHRUBS. 

THE PLUMED HYDRANGEA (HYDRAN¬ 
GEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA). 

This is one of the most beautiful flowering shrubs 
we possess, and if kept fairly moist through the 
summer it will in the autumn produce its plumes 
of creamy-white flowers very freely. It is most 
effective when planted in a mass, as may be seen 
from the engraving here given. In order to 
realise to the full its beauty it is necessary to 
cut it down hard in the spring to a prominent 
bud, at the same time thinning out all weak 
shoots. In the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Chiswick it has been planted round 
one of the beds, and cut down annually it flowers 
freely every Beason and produces very large 
trusses. In the case of the plants shown in the 
engraving the same treatment was adopted. A 
top-dressing of manure will be found of great 
service, and liberal applications of liquid-manure 
during the summer months may also be given. 
If the position in which this Hydrangea is to be 
planted be at all dry the best way is to form the 
bed below the level of the surrounding ground, 
so that it can be frequently flooded with water. 



Group of Plumed Hydrangeas In bloom, September, 1890, at Highfleld, Shoreham, Kent (figure to shoflr ccJe). 


sides of the pots, with pepper or dry ground 
ginger in the evening before darkness begins. It 
is most amusing to hear the rats and mice 
sneezing around as if they had got severe colds, 
and they do not like to venture near again for 
a time. Mioe will eat “ Geraniums,” especially 
the bark.—E. J. 

2673 —Floor for a greenhouse, &c.— 
Surely there must be a mistake in the figures 
in this case, as the enquiry reads that the 
house is 9 feet high at back, 11 feet long, 25 
feet 4 inches high at front, and 2*5 feet wide. If 
the structure is 25 feet 4 inches high in front it 
is higher than the back, which on paper ap¬ 
pears to be altogether out of proportion to the 
other parts. It the figures given in the en¬ 
quiry are correot there will be a large amount 
of internal space to heat, and a large hot-water 
boiler and a proportionate number of 4-inch 
pipes will be necessary to keep out the frost. 
With regard to the floor, flag-stones will be the 
beat.—J. C. C. 

-I do not think there is anything to beat a concrete 

floor—formed of gravel, sand, and Portland oement— for a 
greenhouse. Surely the dimensions given are wrong ? I 
oannot imagine what shape suoh a house would be, nor 
how mu oh piping it would require.—B. C. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any effective or beau 
graphs of plants or garden J 
a pictur esque character. 



Grown in pots it finds a ready sale in Covent- 
garden Market during the London season. 


2650 —Mahonia leaves turning red. 

—The Mahonia Aquifolia, syn. Berberis Aqui- 
folium, is the sort generally seen in shops among 
coloured leaves at this season. Plenty of light, 
rather dry soil, and not too rampant a growth 
will cause more coloured leaves than the oppo¬ 
site treatment. Generally speaking, one can 
find some very pretty leaves of this variety 
among beds of it Berberis japonica, syn. 
Berberis Beallei and Mahonia japonica, is a 
much stronger and larger leaf. This is very 
handsomely variegated, and also turns to an 
orange-red and all shades between this and 
deep scarlet and purple. “ Zmie ” will find the 
majority of her leaves gain a much better colour 
after a sharp frost or two, especially if followed 
by sunshine. Most of the evergreen Berberis 
change colour towards the end of winter. Ber¬ 
beris Darwini is sometimes very bright and 
showy, red and purple in many shades being 
found upon them—P. U. 

2643 —Transplanting large Lauras - 
tinUB. —It is getting rather late now for trans¬ 
planting a large Laurustinus, better leave it till 
Maroh or April; but a trench might be dug round 
it now to cut some of the roots, filling the trench 


up again with light soil. Laurels may be pruned 
now if the ends of the shoots only require 
shortening, but I think it spoils the appearance 
of Laurels to clip them then with the shears. 
Leave the Box-clipping till April or May, just 
before the new growth comes away.—E. H. 

2345.— Renovating a Scotch Fir.— All the Fir 
tribe are shallow rooting, and soon feel the benefit of a 
rioh top dressing. Two inobes or three inohee of rich 
compost spread over the eurfaoe of the eotl as far ae the 
roote extend will no doubt be benefloiaL—K. H. 


ROSES. 

TRANSPLANTING ROSES. 

Roseh may often be transplanted for other 
reasons than tho mere change of site, though 
that is important on grounds of taste and fresn- 
nssa in many a garden. Two of the most potent 
reasons for transplanting Roses are to augment 
their vigour and enhance their beauty. A third, 
nob so generally recognised, is to add to the 
hardiness of Roses. The first two hardly need 
any argument to enforce them, for it is obvious 
that by the simple process of lifting and replant¬ 
ing Roses we may place what soil or compost 
we list under them on the old sites, and so mould 
or modify their growth as we like. It may also 
be affirmed that the vigour of Roses is the mea¬ 
sure of their beauty, or at least it* foundation. 
As a rule that may, however, have many excep¬ 
tions. Thus the two may be said to be linked 
together as oauee and effect within certain 
limits, for it must also be admitted that Roses 
may be foroed or fed into a grossness of vigour 
incompatible with either the highest quality or 
greatest quantity of blooms. As to the increase 
of hardiness of Roses through transplanting, this 
arises from the fact that the more sap or fluid in 
vegetable tissues, other conditions being equal, 
the more tender they are, and vice vertd. Trans¬ 
plantation, by cutting off the natural flow of 
sap for a time, makes Rose tissues drier, and so 
more able to resist frost. Neither is this a mere 
matter of theory, as I have proved the fact by 
experience again and again. In this case 
numerous and ofi-repeated trials revealed and 
suggested the theory years befo-a direct trans 
planting for the purpose of enabling Tea and 
other Roses to pass through the winter more 
safely and added their thousand-tongued testi¬ 
mony to the number and potency of the facts. 
Those who still doubt can easily put the matter 
to the test by transplanting part of their Hoses 
and leaving others side by side untouched, and 
carefully noting the results through the winter 
blrealy upon us. The 

Top-dressing of Rosts is such a simple 
matter as to need but few instructions. Three 
points must, however, be attended to. The 
first is the removal of as much exhausted soil as 
practicable with the least possible root disturb¬ 
ance ; the next, the careful removal of all 
suckers, from the youngest embryo to the most 
fully developed ; and the last is the use of such 
soil or compost as shall feed the roots and 
multiply their numbers. The pest of suckers is 
so trying to the patience of rosarians and 
so exhaustive of the vigour of the Rosea 
that too much pains cannot be taken to 
effect their utter extermination during the 
process of top-dressing. That consists in the 
removal of the old earth between the roots, 
laying many of them bare, but bruising or 
breaking as few as possible in the process. This 
old surface soil may at times not deserve the 
name of exhausted ; it may, however, be Rose- 
sick, which is something even worse. Rose-roots 
will hardly touch it if they can avoid it, so that 
it is virtually useless to them. The best place 
for it, as a rule, and the most convenient, is the 
top-dressing of exhausted lawns or hungry 
meadows, the latter generally responding quickly 
with a greatly-increased yield of fodder or hay 
to any surfacing of strange soil well harrowed in 
during winter and heavily rolled down in the 
early spring. The top-dressing really consists 
in the surfacing with fresh soil or compost. 
Stilfish maiden loam or rich manure, neat or 
diluted with various percentages of soil, may be 
used, the twofold purpose of the multiplication 
of new roots and the plentiful feeding of the 
same being kept in view throughout the top- 
dressing. It is the safest and best practice to 
undress and redress the Poses tentatively, so 
that the two should proceed as nearly simulta¬ 
neously as possiUUeL QI Skilfulfinanipulation alike 
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of the old soil and the new among or over the 
roots is also of supreme importance, so as to 
avoid the wounding or bruising of the same. 
Moderate compression by foot or spade is gener¬ 
ally considered favourable to the early biting of 
the soil by the newly-dressed roots, though many 
rosarianB leave time and climate to finish the 
consolidation, contending that a loose, porous 
surface throughout the winter and cold spring 
keeps oat almost as much cold or in as much heat 
as a surface muloh of litter, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or 
other good non-conductors. D. 


SOME GOOD CLIMBING ROSES. 

With such a variety of Roses for every purpose 
it is perhaps not surprising that some of the 
good ones should be neglected, especially those 
of olimbing habit. Of these some of the older 
kinds are in danger of being ousted, in conse¬ 
quence of the fine qualities embodied in those 
magnificent but newer kinds which have been 
appropriately called Dijon Teas. Admitting all 
the many merits these Dijon Teas possess, their 
vigour, hardiness, sweetness, and profusion of 
bloom, it would still be a pity if one of them 
was found filling a position that would just suit 
such a good old Rose as Larnarque, which is now 
by no means commonly seen. It is, perhaps, a 
little tender, suffering from exposure if upon 
heavy soil or in a cold district. It is just the 
Rose for a warm corner upon the house or wall 
in many a favoured southern or western garden. 
In the freedom of its growth and bloom it is all 
that can be desired, and the flowers are 
borne in great clusters both in summer and 
autumn. It is an old Rose, having been 
known ever since 1830. The finest specimen I 
ever saw was about twenty years old, and it 
had a stem girthing nearly 12 inches. For 
cutting it is good and lasting, and when grown 
under glass the buds are almost pure white. A 
southern aspect would appear to suit this Rose 
best when planted out-of-doors, and it is worthy 
of much more extended culture, at least in the 
south of England, where sites are’sunny and soils 
light and warm. The fine specimen above 
mentioned was growing in a little border of 
shallow soil, resting upon chalk, as it was planted 
without any special preparation beyond loosen¬ 
ing the hard chalk at the bottom of the hole. 

Fortune’s Yellow is unique in the colouring 
and beauty of its flowers. One thing which 
militates against the popularity of thiB Rose is 
its precocity. If we escape late frosts its bloom 
is assured, but if a frost comes and destroys it 
we get no bloom at all that season, as it is not 
perpetual. It makes its growth early and ripens 
it well, and the late frost is the only drawback 
we have to encounter. This may be overcome 
by planting the Rose in several positions, so 
that if it is cut in one it will escape in another. 
A northern one has been recommended, but 
to plant this Rose upon such an aspect is to 
deprive it of one of it greatest charms, its 
blooms in such a situation being colourless 
in comparison with the flowers upon plants 
that have a sunny aspect. The flowers 
are only semi-double, but are of a yellow 
colour, flaked and suffused with the most 
glowing shades of rosy carmine and in a most 
attractive manner, the variety and richness of 
this colour varying somewhat, but appearing 
brightest and best upon plants in warm soils ana 
sunny aspects. The buds are simply delightful, 
and in this state it is a most valuable Rose for 
cutting. It grows with great vigour upon any 
stock or upon its own roots, and none of the 
dreaded Rose-pests, such as mildew or rust, ever 
attack it. Upon wall or pillar it is always the 
same, a free-growing and charming Rose, always 
fresh and full of verdure, and generally in June 
bursting forth into bloom. It is to be feared 
that this Rose has had to take a second place in 
many gardens, or is not planted as often as its 
merits entitle it. Boule de Neige is just the 
Rose for a pillar, porch, or wall, exceedingly 
beautiful, thoroughly hardy and vigorous, as 
full of bloom in September as in July, and 
therefore truly perpetual. If Laoharme had 
only raised this one Rose we should ever 
have revered his memory; but Boule de 
Neige is only one of the many fine kinds with 
which this noted raiser has enriched our gardens, 
and it was sent out more than twenty years 
ago. Although not so truly climbing as the 
two kinds above mentioned, no apology is needed 
or including it in this selection, as a Rose which 
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makes 6-feet shoots annually when once estab¬ 
lished will soon cover any desired space. Its 
flowers are of the purest white, except an occa¬ 
sional tinge of pink upon the outside petals, 
and they are borne most profusely in many- 
flowered clusters. It is of little use to the 
exhibitor, but it is a garden Rose of the very 
first rank, and as sweet and useful for cutting 
as it is effective and beautiful as a climber. The 
abundance and rich green of its glossy foliage 
are not the least of its merits, and intensify the 
snowy whiteness of its flowers. 

Oi'HiRiE is another very old and pretty climbing 
Rose rarely seen in gardens. It is one of the early 
Roses and also one of the latest, its season extend¬ 
ing from May into October. The flowers are large 
and very sweet, of a oopper-yellowcolour suffused 
with rosy-carmine, which imparts to the flower a 
warm and beautiful effect. This colour is even 
brighter in the buds, which are strikingly attrac¬ 
tive and showy, being borne profusely in clusters. 
The habit of growth is vigorous, and the Rose 
loves a warm, sunny spot; in fact, this is 
neoessary to ensure its safety during winter. 
Its greatest value is that it is one of the 
very best autumn-blooming climbers, this 
desirable quality being by no means a com¬ 
mon one among the generality of climbing 
kinds, unless the production of a few stray 
blooms be entitled to claim for the kind a per¬ 
petual character ; and even many of those that 
do bloom freely in autumn are over and done 
whilst Ophirie is still full of bright buds and 
sweet flowers. Aimt-e Vibert is probably one of 
the oldest climbing Roses in cultivation, having 
been sent out by Vibert in 1828. It is thoroughly 
hardy, exceedingly vigorous, almost evergreen, 
its shoots clothed with the richest and glossiest 
of foliage, and when in flower literal wreaths of 
snowy whiteness. The freshness and beauty of 
its rich leafage are an admirable foil and setting 
for the profuse and lovely clusters of flowers, 
and an additional merit is that they do not come 
till late in July, when the flush of the early 
climbing Roses is over and their season is on the 
wane. It is a capital Rose for pillars, trellises, 
arches, posts, or to establish upon a tree, which 
perhaps is the best of all uses for this lovely 
Rose. Those who have no walls might establish 
many of these fine climbing Roses upon second- 
rate trees, and nothing could be conceived more 
lovely. Celine Forestier is a lovely pale-yellow, 
sweet scented kind, free in growth and bloom, 
that we could ill afford to dispense with, and 
Solfaterre, an older kind, may be mentioned as 
a Rose worth keeping, but now not often seen. 
It is a vigorous kind, preferring a south wall, 
and bears fine large open flowers of a sulphur- 
yellow colour. A. 


2638.— Pruning a Niphetos Rose.— 
Briefly speaking, the Rose requires no pruning. 
All you can do now to any advantage is to trim 
away tho extreme tips of the weakest growths. 
Niphetos is so very floriferous and of such an 
excellent habit, that pruning, as some under¬ 
stand it, is not at all necessary. Every flower 
comes good under glass, and most of them when 
grown out-of-doors, so that there is no object in 
pruning hard to get a few better blooms than is 
generally the case when Roses are left unpruned. 
-P. U. 

2654.— Roses from seed.— Keep the seeds 
in the hips until the spring. I generally place 
the seeds in a flower-pot and cover them with 
dry sand. The pot is then placed on the floor 
of the greenhouse. This cool treatment prevents 
the seeds from shrivelling. If you have only a 
few seeds you had better sow them in a pan of 
soiL The pan should be 6 inches deep, ana then 
the young plants may remain in it until the 
following spring, when they may be planted out 
in the open ground. If mildew attacks the 
leaves dust them with sulphur. Sir J. Paxton 
is a wonderfully free-seeding Rose, but the 
grogeny is not likely to be of much value.— 

- Use the unheated frame you possess. 

Make up a well-raised bed in this, consisting of 
good loam, sand, and peat, about a fourth of the 
two last. Sow the seeds in February or March, 
according to the season; if very severe, wait 
until the end of March before sowing. Cover the 
seeds about a third of an inch with soil, give a 
thorough watering with a fine rose, and await 
the result. Mice will eat the seeds rather freely, 
[so it is advisable to place a little vermin-killer 


in the frame. Keep the frame covered over and 
dark until the seeds germinate, after which you 
may gradually admit light. Stir the soil be¬ 
tween the seedlings very gently and carefully, 
or it may happen you will spoil the best of the 
batch. Let them remain in the frame until the 
following spring, when the strongest of them 
may be transplanted to the open air on another 
carefully-prepared border. When some three 
years old many of them will be nice plants and 
in a flowering state.—P. U. 

-The seeds will vegetate if sown in the usual.way in 

a flower-pot or Beed-pan. Place this in the cold frame, 
never allowing the soil to beoome too moist or too dry. 
Some of the seeds may vegetate in the spring, but the 
greater portion of them will probably not do so until a 
year later. When the young plants have made some 
growth plant them out-of-doors.—J. D. E. 

2646.— Watering Tea Roses, Ac.— There is so 
little evaporation going on now that Roses, especially Teas 
will not require much water. The roots, of oourse, must 
be kept moist, but the soil should not be in a state of 
saturation. Once a week will be often enough to water 
for some time to come. A light dewing over with the 
syringe on floe days when the buds burst will be useful.— 
E. H 

- “Constant Reader” may derive some 

benefit from the replies given to Query 2604 
in Gardening, December 5th, page 529. 
Very little water is necessary at this 
period, simply sufficient to keep the soil 
uniformly moist. Gentle syringing will do no 
harm, provided you can secure its drying off 
again by mid-day. At this dull time of the year 

1 much prefer the atmosphere fairly moist with¬ 
out aotually By ringing the plants, unless in active 
growth and infested with insects. On a bright 
morning give them a slight sprinkling, by all 
means, and take care to have tepid water, not 
water only a few degrees above freezing, as I have 
often know amateurs to use.—P. U. 

2658.— Tea Roses for early blooming. 
—If you want the Roses in flower as early as 
you can get them you must prune accordingly. 
As a matter of fact the plants ought to be 
pruned but very little, if at all, now. What 
pruning they have should be done next June, 
and the growth made after that left pretty 
much as you find it in the autumn. Of coarse, 
if you are a stickler for hard pruning you may 
do so now, but I may tell you that if the plants 
are to be forced into flower early they will take 
a longer time to start into growth than un¬ 
pruned plants ; nor will the buds start so regu¬ 
larly as when the plants are brought into flower 
without any forcing. On the other hand, you 
will get larger flowers, although a less number 
of them, by rather close pruning. Your object 
being to get early blooms, you had better not 
prune now, but work on the lines I have sug¬ 
gested. If you do this you will find the plants 
bristling with young growth in the autumn 
that will quickly develop flowers early with 
gentle forcing. If yon commence forcing early 
in January the night temperature for the first 
fortnight may be 50 degs., advancing 5 degs. 
more as soon as the young shoots are about 

2 inches long. The day temperature may be 
10 degB. higher by fire-heat. As Boon as the 
plants begin to grow give the roots weak 
manure-water regularly, as the stronger you 
can get the shoots the larger the flowers will 
be. Unless you ventilate the house very care¬ 
fully, and avoid admitting cold currents into 
the structure, you will find that mildew will 
attack the foliage. If it is your intention to 
force the plants into flower every year they 
would be better in the open air from the end of 
June until the middle of November.—J. C. C. 

- If your Roses are well established in the 

boxes you may start them at any time now. 
Your best plan would be to reserve your heating- 
power until frosty weather seta in, when, if you 
can maintain a temperature of 50 degs., the 
plants will still be doing all right. From the 
middle of January, even if the weather is open, 
you must keep a little artificial heat going if 
you want early flowers. Your greenhouse only 
having slight heating-powers you must not 
attempt too rapid forcing. After the end of 
February you can keep them going quite fast 
enough with the aid of sun-heat and your fire. 
You may expect the first flowers early in March 
and onwards.—P. U. 


2002 —Removing plants.—A written agreement is 

always best and often saves a lot of trouble. But no man 
who had given a promise in the presence of a witness 
should be permitted to draw baok. It is a question of 
evidenoe. A verbal promise, if it oan be proved, is as good 
as a written one; but the latter plan saves so much 
trouble.— E. H. 

Original From 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

RHODODENDRON COUNTESS OF 
HADDINGTON/ 

This is an old and well-known greenhouse 
Rhododendron, bat still ono of the best, in spite 
of the many beautiful additions we have had 
since it was first raised. It is a hybrid between 
R. ciliatum and the primrose-coloured R. Dal- 
housiai. R. ciliatum has been the parent of 
many forms, but the Countess of Haddington is 
one of the choicest of its offspring. The growth 
is more vigorous than in the case of either of ite 
parents. R. ciliatum is a low, very compact 
bush, and R. Dalhousise exactly the opposite—a 
straggling grower with arather weak constitution. 
The variety, however, makes a splendid speci¬ 
men (see illustration), and may be either 
planted out or grown on in a pot, so those 
who have conservatories to 
furnish will do well to think 
of this type. The flowers ai e 
not so large as those of R. 

Dalhousiaj, the buds deep- 
pink, but when expanded the 
colour changes uo a pale 
shade, which passes almost 
to pure-white in the centre 
of the flower. A large bush 
of it when one mass ot bloom 
is remarkably beautiful; but 
small plants flower freely 
and are of use for the green¬ 
house. Cuttings strike easily, 
and from first to last thin. 

Rhododendron is not diffi¬ 
cult to grow well. In seeing 
the Countess of Haddington 
in various gardens some dif¬ 
ference is observed in the 
flowers, some being finer 
than others. This is due to 
a number of seedlings having 
been raised. A soil com¬ 
posed of peat and loam, with 
a sprinkling of sharp sand, 
makes an excellent compost. 

The plants may be placed 
out-of-doors during the sum¬ 
mer, but care should be 
taken not to let them suffer 
from want of water. It is 
strange that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the beauty of many 
greenhouse Rhododendrons, 
aueh little heed is paid to 
the class as a whole. 


most charming plants it is possible to grow. 
T. oorinata is also a very handsome kind, making 
a dense rosette of leaves, which inclined to be 
glaucous green; the scape is erect and of a 
scarlet colour ; the two ranked bracts are scarlet 
in the basal half, green above ; the flowers pro¬ 
trude from these, and are yellow, tipped with 
deep - green. Then we have in Billbergia 
Breantiana a magnificent win ter-flowering 
plant. The spike measures between 1 foot 
and 2 feet in length, the large, boat- 
shaped bracts being scarlet ; the flowers 
are composed of rose-coloured sepals and blue 
petals, the anthers tipped with bright-orange. 
A similar plant is B. vittata : so also are B. 
decora and B. Moreli. Also we have ^chmea 
gloraerata, JK. discolor, and the tine 2E. Veitchi. 
These are a few of the win ter-flowering Brome- 
liads which will help to make your stove gay 
in winter and interesting in summer. In a 
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PLANTS FOR FLOWER¬ 
ING IN WINTER. 

I am asked by “J. Jackson” 
what he can have for flower¬ 
ing in his stove he having 
just come into possession of 
the same, through the dull 
months of winter. 1 would 
advise him to buy a few 
flowering plants at once, 
and at this season some 
Bromeliaceous plants are 
very good and showy. 
These things will be best 
for you to buy in flower, 
and if taken care of they 
will increase in value 
j season, their large and 
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Oca Rradsbs IujD8tbation8 : Rhododendron Countess of Haddington. Engraved for Oa&dkxihs 
IU.U8TRATSD from a photograph sent by Mr. T. fl. Sykes, Cringle House, Cheadle, Cheshire. 


same damper pushed farther in. According to 
my experience of these stoves the damper 
above the fire is not wanted. It, in fact, does 
more harm than good. The best fuel for your 
stove is one half coke, passed through a coke 
crusher, and one of coal, the latter to be free 
from dust. It is very important to keep the 
flue-pipe free from accumulations of soot. The 
pipe should be deemed out once a week when 
there is a fire kept up regularly.— J. C. C. 

- Unless the stove referred to is one of the 

smaller sizes the fire ought to remain alight for 
eight or nine hours at least. The best fuel for 
this class of boiler is coke, broken about the size 
of large hens’ eggs—no coal, mind, though you 
may top up with cinders last thing at night. 
Surely you can discover, after a few days’ ex¬ 
perience, how to regulate the draught so that 
the fire shall neither burn out too quickly nor 
die of inanition. The sliding door to the ash¬ 
pit ought to be left open 

_ from a quarter of an inch to 

an inch, according to circum¬ 
stances, and if the wind is 
wrong the upper, or clinker- 
door, as I call it, may be 
opened $ inch or so also. 
The damper in the chimney 
is not wanted — keep it 
always open. Every stove 
and furnace has its pecu¬ 
liarities, the position, Ac., as 
well as the force and direc¬ 
tion of the wind, all having 
an effect, more or less, on 
the draught. You will prob¬ 
ably need to leave about 
twice as much draught on 
when the wind is in the 
south than when it blows 
from the opposite quarter. 
-B. C. R. 

2534.— Fumes from a 
hot-water apparatus. 

—I cannot agree with “A. G. 
Butler” as to the untrust¬ 
worthy character of gas aB a 
heating medium for a small 
greenhouse, nor with “J. 
C. C.” (see Gardening, 
Nov. 28th, page 522) in his 
assertion that all caps have 
a tendency to increase down¬ 
draught. I have & Toope’s 
“ Champion ” gas boiler, 
and on the top of the flue- 
pipe (vertical) a down¬ 
draught preventer cap by 
the same maker, and both 
work satisfactorily. It is 
quite true that heating by 
gas is expensive, but it saves 
a considerable first cost, 
which, after all, is a con¬ 
sideration ; and to one away 
all day, and with no one to 
attend to a fire, it is in my 
opinion, the best for the pur¬ 
pose. Let “ J. H.” try the 
down - draught preventer 
cap, and if that does not act 
satisfactorily I should say 
that something is wrong in 
the construction of the 
boiler.—F. H. W. 

2661 —Potting Ldlium 
Harrisl. —This Lily,like L. 
longifiorum, of which it is a 




dens, which, if properly managed, makes & very have some permanent large plants in the 
ornamental objeot all the year round. It forms stove to form a background, to which the flower- 
a handsome, vase-like plant with recurved leaves, ing plants will make a very good frontage, 
these being dark-green, with zebrk-like bands of I 
purplish-black, and at this season of the year 
it sends up a long, sword-shaped spike 


J. J. 


but merely to repot them soon after they have 
done flowering. As it is, I would repot the bulbs 
at once, aud plunge the pots in some ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse out-of-doors. When the 
plants push through, the ashes should be removed 


foot or more long, and the bracts comprising it stove. —This is a case in which a little practice 
a , bright^ fiery-red, and the flowers pro- j ought to show you where your management of 


2666. —Management Of a greenhouse down to the pot rims, and as the plants cannot be 
*" . protected in a frame or glass-house they will 


trading from these are pale-yellow. Another, 
T. Lindeni, is a pretty plant, which makes but 
very little root, and is therefore best grown in a 
small pot. The leaves are arranged in a broad, 
rosette-like form. They are somewhat thin in 
form, light-green, streaked with reddish-brown 
parallel lines; the spike is distich oua, and is 
rosy-carmine, and the * 
blue, wijbh a distinct wl 


Ji 9 itfzed d 


B Urge flowers are azure- 
vmteeyev RjfWffrthe 


the fire is at fault, as it certainly is iF you find 
the fuel unconsumed in the morning and the fire 
out. I advise you not to wait for frosty weather 
to gain experience, but to light your fire in the 
morning, and after the fuel is well alight put 
the damper in the chimney half way in, 
leaving the other damper out. You will then 
find out how long the fire keeps alight. If you 
think the fuel is consumed too’quickly try the 


flower where they are if protected from frost.— 
J. D. E. 

2671.— Building a greenhouse. — You 

had better build a brick wall for the frame to 
stand on. It will be better and warmer than 
having the glass run down to the ground. The 
wall might be 2£ feet high. As the house is 
small it will not add much to the cost to have 
it made in lights. If at any time vou should 
want to remove ife wOl then be so much 
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easier to take down. Instead of building the wall 
you might have the bottom part of the house 
of stout planking, planed and ** matched ” to¬ 
gether. This would make it altogether a tenant’s 
fixture. Any neighbouring carpenter could put 
the lights together, and you oould glaze them 
yourself, if at all handy in such matters. In so 
small a house, if there was a swing ventilator in 
the end, and the door set open in summer, there 
would be ventilation enough.—E. H. 

ARALIAS AND THEIR PROPAGATION. 
This genus inoludes several of the most elegant 
foliage plants for stove and greenhouse culture, 
and as plants for the table and general decora¬ 
tion they are invaluable. Plants for such pur¬ 
poses must not exceed a certain size, therefore 
fresh stock must be obtained periodically. Some 
of the species may be propagated from cuttings 
and young plants obtained with little trouble, 
but in some cases it is necessary to resort to 
grafting, which, according to some writers, is an 
objectionable practice. I believe, however, that 
after all that can be adduoed against it the 
practice will still continue, and it is undoubtedly 
the best, the safest, and perhaps the only way of 
perpetuating many of our most valuable plants. 
My opinion on the question is that 
seedlings or cuttings are generally 
preferable, but grafting, when 
skilfully done and suitable stocks 
are used, is a practice which should 
not be condemned. It is only 
when grafting is clumsily per¬ 
formed, or unsuitable stocks used, 
that it becomes objectionable. 

Aralia Veitchi.— This beau¬ 
tiful species, which is one of the 
moat desirable of the genus is one 
which cannot be successfully pro¬ 
pagated except by grafting. It 
succeeds best when grafted on A. 
reticulata. A. Guilfoylei may also 
be used as a stock ; but the former 
is preferable, young plants of which 
may be obtained from cuttings, 
which will root freely in tne 
ordinary stove propagating - pit. 

The stocks should be well estab¬ 
lished before being used for graft¬ 
ing. They will be all the better if 
grown in an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture, where the wood gets well 
hardened. The plants intended for 
scions will also be better if grown 
in such a position as will be 
favourable to the plants making 
firm, short-jointed wood. Plants 
that have grown too tall to be 
serviceable may be selected for 
grafting, the tops being taken off to 
where the wood is fairly firm. The 
other portion of the Btems may be 
cut up in short lengths and used as 
scions. The grafts should be put 
on the stocks as close to the surface 
as possible. After the operation 
they should be kept quite 
close until well callused, but should not be 
placed where there is much bottom-heat, or the 
stocks will be liable to die off. If placed in a 
close case where there is little or no bottom- 
heat they will not require any water for the 
first few days, by which time they will have 
begun to callus. After they are properly 
callused they may be removed to a warmer 
position to promote growth. The slender-grow¬ 
ing variety, A. Veitchi graoillima, of oourse, re¬ 
quires similar treatment, as does also A. 
elegantissima, which is, perhaps, rather more 
delicate than Veitchi; but when well managed 
it makes a most elegant plant The moat suit¬ 
able oompost for growing the above sorts in is 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts, with 
a liberal addition of sand. The plants should 
be limited to moderate-sized pots. If treated too 
liberally they make vigorous growth and lose 
their light, graceful habit. This is especially 
the case with A. Veitchi, which, although 
usually grown in the stove, will do equally well 
in a greenhouse temperature. 

A leptophvlla.— This is a free-growing 
species, and one of the most effective for table 
deooration and also for the conservatory, espe¬ 
cially when grown on freely to good-sized speci¬ 
mens. This species may be propagated either 
from cuttings or by grafting. If good stocks are 
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at hand the latter is the quickest method of ob- 
taining good plants. They should be treated in 
the same way as recommended for A. Veitchi. 
Guttings from plants that are not too vigorous 
will succeed best, the tope from plants with 
short-jointed, firm wood making the best cut¬ 
tings. They should be put in singly into small 
pots, using sandy peat. The base of the cut¬ 
tings should only go just below the surface of 
the soil, and each should have a stick to keep it 
firm. The cuttings should be placed in the 
warmest part of the propagating-pit and kept 
close, but very little water should be given until 
they are callused. Cuttings are rather slow in 
forming roots, and care must be taken that they 
are not exposed too soon. 

A. Kerchovrana.— This is another distinct 
and elegant species. It has bright-green foliage 
and a symmetrical habit of growth. The best 
way to propagate this species is from cuttings, 
which may be treated in the same manner as 
recommended for A. leptophylla, but must be 
grown on in a stove temperature. If exposed to 
a low temperature it is liable to lose its foliage. 

A. Chabrieri (here figured) is a very elegant 
plant. The leaves are of a bronzy-green colour, 
with a broad, red mid rib. All the Aralias 





Aralia Chabrieri. 


require regular attention, especially while they 

are making growth. If allowed to receive a 
chock in any way the foliage will be imperfectly 
developed. The plants should be potted on 
before they get too much pot-bound ; but over¬ 
potting is a great evil, as is also an exoess of 
moisture at the roots. A regular temperature 
and careful attention to watering, Ac., will 
ensure symmetrical, well-formed plants, but a 
little neglect will disfigure the plants per¬ 
manently. A. 

2596 — A leaky conservatory roof.— 

A sixteenth of an inch is certainly a small over¬ 
lap for glass, but it ought to be sufficient if the 
roof has a good fall, ft is more likely that the 
leakage takes place at the puttied sides of the 
glass. If the roof was glazed during wet weather 
most likely it will leak owing to non-adhesion of 
the putty. The best plan in that case would be 
to run a line of good thick paint outside down 
the edge of each roof-bar, so as to close any 
cracks between that and the glass; and do it 
when the roof is dry.—K , Southend. 

2667.— Ericas and Azaleas. —Ericas and 
Azaleas will do very well together, only, as the 
house must be kept cool to suit the Heaths, the 
Azaleas will not flower very early. Epaorises and 
quite a number of the New Hollana plants, in¬ 


cluding Acacias, Eriostemons, Boronias, Pime- 
leas, and Diosmas may be grown. Camellias will 
also do well in the same temperature, but, like 
the Azaleas, will flower late. The Ghent 
Azaleas are very good ; in fact, many of tho 
Azaleas sold by English nurserymen come from 
Ghent, and are usually imported in September 
or early in October. They come without pots 
and are potted on this side. The Belgians 
certainly do this class of plants well, sending 
out their stock with plenty of roots and in fine 
health.—E. H. 

2591.— Ollnkors in a greenhouse fur¬ 
nace. —Pieces of fire-brick are often used in 
loooraotive fire boxes for preventing olinkers, 
or rather for keeping it off the fire-bars. This 
would be better than chalk for the purpose, and 
more durable ; but really there is no necessity 
for either. A greenhonae fire should not be a 
blazing furnace. It should be worked on the 
slow-combustion principle, and attention paid 
to the dampers, so that as far as possible the 
fire may always be kept burning quietly. Both 
coke and house cinders undoubtedly have a 
tendency to produoe slag or olinker in a furnace. 

I always burn anthraoite, and find it less liable 
to this defect than any other fuel; but, whatever 
fuel is used, if the fire is unduly foroed a certain 
amount of clinkers are sure to be formed.— K., 
Southend. 

2049 - Treatment of an Agapanthua — The 
Agapanthos Is a very easy plant to manage. Keep it in a 
cool greenhouse, where the (roet does not enter, and give 
It water when the soil In the pot gets dry, which will not 
be very often now. As the days lengthen more water will 
be required. Repot in spring if more room Is reqnlrsd ; 
it will do in the open air In summer.— E. H. 

- Presuming that the flowers have merely 
passed away in the ordinary course, and that 
the plant is as healthy as it looks, nothing more 
need be done for it than to keep the same in a 
greenhouse where it is safe from frost. Although 
the plant oan stand a few degrees of frost, and 
is even hardy in some places, it is better to treat 
it as a greenhouse plant. It produces a large 
quantity of roots, and requires a liberal shift 
when replanting it in another flower-pot. If it 
needs repotting do this in the spring. The 
plants succeed beat when placed out-of-doors 
during the summer months.—J. D. E. 

265 l —Pand&nus -lea vee turning brown.— 
The rand anus is a stove-plant, tbs temperature named Is 
muoh too low. Move the plant to a warmer house and It 
will no doubt improve.— E. H. 

-These are tropical plants, and the temperature, 

40 degs. at night. Is not warm enough for them. No doubt 
the tops of the leaves have suffered owing to insufficient 
heat. If the plants oan be plaoed in a house where tbs 
temperature is about 65 degs., or even higher than this at 
night, they will probably soon reoover.— J. D. E. 

Ipomaaa rubro-ccerulea.— Given the 
temperature of a stove or intermediate house, 
this is certainly one of the most beautiful 
autumn-flowering climbers in cultivation. The 
flowerB are not unlike those of the common Con¬ 
volvulus major, but of a charming shade of pale- 
blue, which becomes suffused with red before 
they fall. Seed of this Ipomsea is easily obtained, 
and it should be sown early in the year, when, 
if the plants are grown on freelv, they will 
cover a considerable space, and the roof of a 
structure draped with their long, slender fes¬ 
toons, studded with beautiful blue blossoms, is 
an attraotive feature in the autumn. Sown 
somewhat later (in spring or early summer), 
kept in pots, and allowed to ramble over a few 
twin stuck therein, this Ipomsea will flower 
well, and may sometimes be grown in this manner 
where there is no roof-space available.— H. 

" Gardening Illustrated” Monthly Parte.— 

Ftics 6 d .; post fret, 8d. 

"The Garden” Monthly Parte.— This / samel 
Is published in neatly bound Monthly Parte. In this 
form the coloured platee are beet preserved, and it ie meet 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. M. Compute set qf 
volumes qf Tub Qardbm from iLs commencement to end if 
1890 thirty eight vole., price , cloth, 123 4a 
"Farm and Home” Monthly Parte.—IM s 
ioumal ie published in neatly bound Monthly Parte, la 
which form it ie moat suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd .; poet free, 8 d. 

"Hardy Flowere." — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species. 
With directions for their arrangement, culture, Me. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is. ; post free. Is. id. 

"The Garden Annual " for 1891.— Co ntak sa 
Alphabetical Lists qf all Branches of the Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists at 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) ham 
been very carefully and extensively revised, sued ora 
admitted te be the most complete seer published ” 
la ; by po*, Is. *L 

London: IT, S uet lnn fUm-street Strand, W.C. 
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mum(Pyrethrum)uliginosum, CJ. Leucanthemum, 
Eryngiuma (Sea Hollies), Campanula pyra 
midalis, Helianthus (perennial Sunflowers), 
Madonna Liliea, and a few other tall-growing 
subjects. Rather in front of these may come 
Tritomas (Toroh Lilies), Canterbury Bella, 
Campanula latifolia, Papaver bracteatum, 
Spircea Aruncua, S. venuata, Japanese Anemones, 
Phlox (perennial) in variety, Doronicum planta- 

S 'neum, D. caucaaicum, /Knotheraa of aorta, 
yacinthua candicana, Veronioa folioaa, and 
so forth, interspersed, if desired, during the 
summer with a few plants of the sweet- 
scented white Nicotians affinis, Abutilona, 
Cannas, &c. In front of these again may 
come Spincas in variety, such as S. Fiiipen- 


OUTDOOB PLANTS. 


A PRETTY ROCK-GARDEN PLANT. 

Rosy-spined Aclena (A. MItrROPHYLLA). 
This pretty plant (see illustration) spreads into 
dense tufta no taller than a Moss, and in summer 
and autumn becomes thickly bestrewn with 
showy and singular globes of spines. It is quite 


SEASONABLE KITCHEN-GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Although in some respects a leisure season in 
the kitchen-garden, there are plenty of things 
requiring attention, and on tne manner we 
utilise the spare time will depend the meed of 
success that will wait on the result of our 
operations when the season for active growth 
again comes round. The following brief notes 
may remind some readers of Gardening of 


Early Potatoes. —Where is the gardener or 
amateur who does not try to get as early a crop 
of Potatoes as possible ? Yet the preparation 
of the “ seed ” is often left until too late. Now is 
the time to prepare the “seed,” for, if you ex 
amine any that are stored away of such early 
kinds as Ashleaf or Walnut-leaved Kidney 
(see illustration) or Sharpe’s Victor, you will find 
they are already anticipating the spring bv 
pushing forth growths; and if left in heaps these 
will be lost and the value of the tuter very 
muoh reduced, for the earliest sprouts are the 
ones for an early crop. Take them in hand at 
once, and lay them out in single layers on 
shelves or in boxes, and to economise space set 
them up on end, the largest end upwards, as 
closely together as they can be packed, and the 
sprouts will grow slowly but sturdily, and none 
of the vitality of the tuber will be wasted. If 
extra early ones are required set a few in a 
warm place. Main-crop and late varieties, 
whether intended for seed or cooking, require 
great care in keeping the frost from them, for 
with the experience of last winter still vividly 
in our memory no efforts should be spared to 
keep the stock of Potatoes safe. Bank up the sides 
of the store well, and extra protection can be 
readily applied on the top if a frost becomes 
severe. 

Parsley has this year grown very vigorously, 
and it must be a poor garden that has not at the 
present time a full supply; but the excessive 
rainfall has caused a tender, luxuriant growth, 
and if severe weather sets in such crops as this 
will suffer very quickly ; and some kind of pro 
tection for warding off rain as well as frost is 
the most efficacious, for it is when the frost acts 
on crops saturated by rain that it is so destruc¬ 
tive. Thatched hurdles are capital Parsley 
protectors, or any spare glass lights may also be 
utilised for the same purpose. 

Cauliflowers or Broccoli that are forming 


Alyssum saxatile, and a number of others of a 
dwarf description. Take care to avoid formality. 
I)o not put your plants in straight lines, but 
bring some of the taller ones a Tittle forward 
here and drop them back there, also let some¬ 
thing of a comparatively tall description, such 
as a Gladiolus or spike of Lobelia cardinalis, 
rise up here and there among the dwarfer plants 
to break their monotony. In the narrow border 
things of lower growth generally should be 
employed ; here such things as Pentstemons, the 
choicer Irises, Alstramerias, Tigridias, Gladioli, 
Saxifraga longifolia, and others would thrive. 
Have the borders well dug and manured before 
planting, and, one more hint, either employ a 
man upon whom you can depend to put in the 
plants or else do the work yourself, as those who 
grow and sell bedding-plants will often work it 
these shall not grow. I 


Ro*y-sptned Acnena (A. miorophjlla). 


easily increased by division, is perfectly hardy, 
grows in ordinary soil, but thrives much the 
best in that of a fine, sandy, and somewhat 
moist character. Its home is on bare, level 

K arts of the rock work, and it is also good as a 
order or even an edging plant in soils where it 
thrives. Occasionally it may be used with a 
singularly good effect to form a carpet beneath 
larger plants not thickly placed. It would form 
a good ground or protecting plant for choice 
hardy Orchids and Trilliums or like plants in 
the bogbed. T. 

MANURING FLOWER-BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

This is the best time for performing this im¬ 
portant operation—at least where it is done, for 
there are many gardens where flowers, like fruit- 
trees, are supposed to never require any manure. 
Year after year the borders are dug or forked 
over, and even the falling leaves are removed, 
so that the soil gets so poor that the plants can 
barely exist, much less make any lengthened 
bloom, for a short spell of dry weather causes 
them to put on the sere and yellow leaf even at 
midsummer, and the owners wonder why their 
flowers do not grow like some of their neigh¬ 
bours’. Now, there is a good deal to be said 
about keeping gardens neat and trim, but giving 
plants a good dressing of manure need not make 
such a garden like a farmyard. I know a good 
many gardens, close to where I am now writing, 
where both the starvation and liberal feeding 
plans are adopted, yet they both look neat and 
trim ; but in the season of growth the plants that 
get plenty of food at the roots continue to grow 
and flower for weeks after the starved plants are 
over and past. I may mention Roses as plants 
that speedily show the effect of both plans, and 
where the liberal feeding system is followed the 
Roses have lately had a good coat of rich cow- 
yard-manure packed all round the stems, not 
only enriching the soil but protecting them at 
the same time, and when it is packed on neatly 
there is nothing objectionable to it even in small 
gardens—in fact, if people study tidiness before 
the health and well-being of their plants they 
might as well give up all hopes of having fine 
flowers at all, as there can be no doubt but that 
the best way of applying manure is as a mulching 
at this period of the year, and then let it gradu¬ 
ally work into the roots, or lightly fork it in 
when the winter is past. J. G., Hants. 


so that such things 
have known this done many times.—B. C. R. 

- It must not be supposed that because 

tender plants are given up in favour of those 
that are hardy that the garden where such 
a change is made will give much less trouble. 
No matter what the nature of the occupants of 
the garden, unless it has care and attention it 
ceases to be satisfactory ; but the difference is 
here, that the return for labour and expense is 
greater from a garden of hardy plants than from 
one filled with tender things struggling against 
and often succumbing to the vicissitudes they 
have to encounter. The borders in question are 
well adapted for hardy plants. The wider 
border will admit of tall plants at the back, 
and I would suggest Delphiniums, Herbaceous 


fine Paeonies were chosen, and instead of putting 
them at regular distances along the border a 
group was made of them, the combined effect 
of them all would be something greatly superior 
to that they would produce as scattered units. 
The majority find it hard to break away from 
formality and its long, straight lines, and in this 
respect a good cottage garden is one of the best 
examples to look to for guidance; but such 
cottage gardens have much care bestowed upon 
them. In planting a border it is hardly possible 
to create a really good result unless thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and characteristics 
of the plants to be dealt with, and, although a 
list of suitable things may be given, for want of 
this knowledge they cannot be associated to the 
best advantage.—A. H. 

SM$7.—Moss on sarnuB ana Roa«s.-'The presence 


2(j 14. — Hardy plants for a town 
garden. —If you get much smoke the Roses 
will not do well; but something depends upon 
the varieties as well as the soil, and, as they 
seem to get plenty of sun and air, let them re¬ 
main for the present at least. For the rest, 
what you want is a collection of good, hardy 
herbaceous plants, that will stand a moderate 
amount of smoke and not require much atten¬ 
tion. Along the back of the large border you 
may plant the following, not too regularly or 
methodically, but in a kind of studied disorder : 
Delphiniums (Larkspurs), Lupines (perennial), 
Hollyhocks, Michaelmis Daisies, Ghrvnanfhe- 
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Sprouting tubers of Walnut-leaved Kidney Potato. 


heads will now require closely watching to keep 
them from being frost-bitten. Breaking the 
foliage down over the crown will suffice for a 
slight frost, but if severe frost appears imminent 
lift the plants with a good root and replant in 
cold frames where protection can be applied 
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exbarnally. The plan of laying late crops down, 
so at to protect the stems as well as the heads 
from severe weather, has of late years fallen into 
disrepute ; but it is a capital plan, and anyone 
having good rows of Brocooh should at onoe 
proceed to dig out the soil on the north side of 
the plants, press the plants down flat on the soil, 
and pack the mould well round the stems. This 
not only protects each plant, but gives a oheok 
to the over-luxuriance that is so general this 
year with green crops after the wet, sunless 
summer. 

Root crops, such as Beetroot, Carrots, and 
other tender roots that suffer from frost, ought to 
be placed in safe quarters without delay ; but 
such hardy roots as Parsnips and Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes are best left in the soil and lifted as 
required. But to keep the frost from making it 
well nigh impossible to do this some kind of 
covering should be put over the beds; such as 
dry leaves with litter shaken over them answers 
well. 

Sxakalb and Rhubarb roots should now be! 
lifted and plaoed in heat if early produoe is re¬ 
quired, or the crowns should be covered with pots 
or boxes and enveloped in fermenting manure 
and leaves. A very gentle warmth suffices to 
start the growth. Great care is necessary to keep 
the manure from overheating. The best plan 
is to use quite twice the bulk of dry leaves, as they 
generate a gentle warmth and retain it longer 
without rotting. Any dark cellar or arch under 
forcing-house stages may be utilised for this 
purpose, simply burying the crowns in light soil 
and keeping them moist. 

Lettuce and Endive should be lifted and 
plaoed in frames, or oovered with inverted pots 
or cloobes, for if approaching maturity a severe 
frost soon onuses them to rot. A very good plan 
with Endive is to lay slates, or tiles, on each 
plant, and then if frost oomes on, some litter 
can be added. 

Mustard and Cres 9 is an invaluable aid to 
the salad supply, as it can be grown by anyone 
with the most simple appliances. Shallow boxes 
with about 2 inohes of fine soil, on which the 
seed is spread rather thickly, watered and 
oovered with a slate or board until it ger¬ 
minates, and then set in a light plaoe, is all it 
requires. 

Cucumber frames that are not in use should 
now be cleared of the old manure, that should 
be wheeled on to vegetable quarters in frosty 
weather ; the frames and glass lights should be 
washed and painted ready for another season’s 
use ; and manure and leaves oollected and mixed 
up in heaps ready for a fresh start, as, with a 
good hotbed, a crop of early Radishes, Potatoes, 
and Carrots may be obtained before the main 
crops of Cucumbers or Melons are put out. The 
less glass there is in a garden the more fully 
should it be utilised. J. G., Hants. 


2659 —A Oacmber&ouse.—I have 
seen Cucumbers grown in a house such as you 
describe heated by a flue, and what one has 
done another, no doubt, can do; but hot-water is 
so much more reliable, and the flue system is not 
so much cheaper where a fire must be kept going 
regular to offer any great inducement for its 
adoption. No doubt, if the flue is well built, 
heat enough may be got to force Cuoumbers. I 
suppose there will be a good bed of fermenting 
materials on which to plaoe the soil for the 
Caoumbers. This will give out a nice, genial 
warmth helped by the flue.—E. H. 

— The proposed plan of heating the house 
and the means to be adopted of furnishing bot¬ 
tom-heat are not what 1 should think of doing 
in suoh a oase. A good deal, however, depends 
on what you call early for the crop to be in use 
If you want Cuoumbers all the winter the sur¬ 
face of the heating medium will be hardly 
enough to keep up a suitable temperature. Then 
your proposed tank, plaoed on the flue, is likely 
to lead to complications. If you do not want 
to oommence forcing until the beginning or 
middle of January I advise you to dispense 
with the tank altogether, and erect a benoh over 
the flue to reoeive the bed of soil; you will then 
get all the heat you want. It is, however, a 
case in which a hot-water apparatus would be 
better than a flue. In tha* case a pit along the 
front and i wo 4-inch pipes for bottom-heat and 
two for top-heat would be enough.—J. C. C. 

—- I should advise you to build the 
flue as follows: The first, part, constructed of 
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brick, 9 inohes square internal measurement, to 
be run along the front of the house in or near 
the bottom of a brick pit about 3 feet wide 
and nearly the same depth. A foot above the 
top of the flue fix some strong cross-bars of T-iron 
(or stout quartering will do), and on this lay 
slates or sheets of galvanised (oorrugated) iron. 
On these are to be plaoed first a few inches of 
rough briok-rubbish or “ballast,” then some 
turf-sods, turned upside down, and, lastly, 
10 inohes or 12 inches of soil, kept in plaoe by 
some loose bricks. In the front wall of the 
pit several apertures, each about 12 inohes by 
6 inches, should be arranged, with sliding-doors, 
to be open or dosed at pleasure. A shallow 
tank on the first part of the flue will be desir¬ 
able. Do not take the flue across the far end of 
the house and back—it would make too many 
angles—but simply bring it across to the other 
side of the path, and return it by means of some 
9-inch glazed drain-pipes, jointed with a mixture 
of good lime, mortar, and Portland cement. 
If you can manage it arrange a short flue or 
passage from the furnace direct to the base of 
the chimney, with a damper fixed in it. When 
lighting the fire open this damper, and when the 
fire has burnt up and the chimney is warm 
close it, and the heated, air, Ac., will oiroulate 
through the flue freely.—B. C. R. 

2590 —Fowl-manure in a garden.— 
Fowl-manure ia a very strong stimulant. It 
could be with great advantage dug into the 
ground now; but if the soil is naturally strong 
it would be, in my opinion, too rich for Pota¬ 
toes. It forms an excellent manure for heavy- 
feeding crops, such as Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Onions, &c. It could also be used for mulohinjz 
Currant-bushes and Strawberries ; but it would 
be best applied for that purpose now and during 
the winter, so that its great strength may be 
diffused before the summer comes on. I have 
been in the habit of scattering fowl-manure over 
the garden during winter and spreading a cover¬ 
ing of ashes or soil over it, as it is not very 
agreeable to see it lying bare. Applied in this 
way it soon shows its nourishing properties in 
the shape of improved crops.— Nith Scott. 

2583.— Qrowing Carrots in gardens. 
—A safe proportion for application at this time 
would be about 1 pint of paraffin-oil to 3 gallons 
of water, and the ground mentioned would need 
about 9 gallons of this mixture. There is not so 
much danger in making the proportion of oil 
strong at the first application, as the winter 
rains will wash it greatly away. In applying 
the mixture shortly before digging in spring, 
however, care must be taken not to overdo its 
strength. If “ Working Man ” would like to 
make assurance doubly sure a third dose may 
be given after the Carrots are up, carefully 
applied between the drills, and taking care not 
to water the foliage of the plants. This may be 
done in the latter part of tne month of May and 
half the quantity of oil used.— Nith Scott. 

2668 —Salt for Asparagus-beds. —Rook salt will 
nob hurt Asparagus if the quantity used does not exoeed 
half-a-ponnd to She square yard.—E. H. 


PROTECTION OF THE ROOTS OF 
PLANTS FROM FROST. 

At this period of the year, when severe frosts 
may be expected at any time, the roots of all 
plants of doubtful hardiness should receive 
equally as much, if not more, care than the tops. 
I think manv plants are more sensitive to ex¬ 
tremes of cold below ground than above it, and 
also that the hardiest plant, if it is in a flower¬ 
pot, box, or tub, where the frost oan get at the 
roots all round, is in a far more dangerous posi¬ 
tion than are its neighbours in the open ground 
unless some special means of protection are 
adopted, and any plants growing in pots ought 
to be at onoe plaoed under the friendly shelter 
of a glass roof, or the pots ought to be snugly 
covered up with ashes, dry leaves, or let into 
the soil. Here, on the South Coast, I have seen 
quantities of what are supposed to be hardy 
plants killed by leaving the boxes or pots they 
were growing in exposed to the frost, the con¬ 
sequence being that in the spring they were 
completely dead. Some of the owners seemed 
puzzled why suoh things as little hardy shrubs 
lik* Box or Auouba, or plants like Hart’s- 
Tongue Ferns, should suffer from the frost in po>s 
or window-boxes while those left in the open 
ground were quite safe. A little reflection, how¬ 
ever, would show them that in the open Nature 


provides some sort of mulchingor top-dressing,as 
the dry leaves collect under shrnbs and keep the 
roots from the extremes of oold, while in plants 
like hardy Ferns the fronds droop down over the 
crown, and not only proteot it but oollect a 
good deal of other protecting material amongst 
them daring the autumn gales. Nature is 
more thoughtful in providing for plants left 
entirely to her care than we are, ana plante in 
pote need daily attention, or they suffer from 
the rapid extremes of our variable climate. 

_J. G. H. 
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THE PRIDE OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 
(DISA GRANDIFLORA). 

This Orchid has, as long as I oan remember, been 
held in the very highest esteem by every plant- 
lover. It is found growing on the borders of 
the streams which trickle down from the top of 
the Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and from whence all our importations have come. 
Through some negligence or some wilful destruc¬ 
tion the authorities at the Gape have plaoed 
some restrictions upon its exportation; but if 
the tubers which are in Europe at the present 
time are well cared for we could well let the 
Cape plants grow and flower, seed, and produce 
many more for a few years before we went again 
to disturb them. This plant first flowered in 
England nearly sixty-six years ago, when Orchids 
were quite a novelty in our gardens, and this, I 
believe, was the first time it had ever been 
known to flower in Europe ; and to the credit of 
England and English growers, it first mads its 
appearance in this country, although I must 
confess to have seen it better done, and in mnch 
larger quantity, in France than I ever saw it 
here, and perhaps better than it has ever been 
seeB off its old native plaoe. After seeing them in 
the famous oollection of Consul Schiller at Ham¬ 
burgh and in the grand oolleotion of the Cjmte 
de Germiny, near Rouen, I want very much to go 
at the right time and catch them in their beauty 
in flower on the Table Mountain at ths Cape. 
I have, however, seen this Diia upon one or 
two occasions very fine in the grand gardens at 
Chatsworth, and also in several other establish¬ 
ments in this oountry, and all treat it in the 
same manner as a greenhouse plant, so that in 
this we have a “greenhouse Orchid.” In the 
Frenoh collection thev showed me where these 
plants were wintered, and that was in a pit 
with other greenhouse plants; and as this pit 
was sunk in the side of the hill there was plenty 
of moisture constantly rising from the earth. 
Here the plants remain through the winter, but 
my readers should be aware that the tubers 
begin to grow in earnest towards the end of 
January or the beginning of February, there¬ 
fore they should be repotted soon, using as 
Soil some good fibrous-peat and some turfy, 
light loam, from which the greater part of the 
fine soil has been shaken. To this should be added 
some medium-sized nodules of sandstone and 
some sharp sand, the whole being well mixed 
together. The pots should be well drained, and 
the tubers should be buried about 2 inohes 
below the pot’s rim. The whole of the oompoet 
should be pressed down firmly, leaving enough 
room to enable a good watering being given 
when needed. The plants should never be kept 
quite dry in the resting season, although 
considerably lees water is requisite at this 
time than at any other period. Daring 
the growing season I prefer to let these 
plants stand over a tank of water, but 
the bottom of the pots above it, and not 
standing in the water. There should be a 
moderate supply also given to the roots, 
and later on, when the weather is brighter 
and better than it is just now, gentle syringing 
about twice in the day will be highly advan¬ 
tageous to the health of the plant, and assisting, 
as it does, in keeping away the attacks of red- 
spider and black thrips, both of whioh prey 
upon it and work sad havoc amongst its leaves 
if allowed to gain strength and numbers before 
being stopped. This Disa is really the giant of 
its race, nothing else being known in the whole 
genus whioh oan compare with it. The shoots 
grow up to a foot or 18 inohes in height, some¬ 
times, when very strong, reaching to 2 feet or 
more, the leaves being light-green, and upon the 
top of these shoots the lowers appear. If the 
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■boot ia weak a single flower only il made upon 
it, bat if strong, from three to five and seven 
blooms are borne together upon one stem. I 
have seen seven flowers upon the same growth, 
and it is said that ten and twelve have been seen 
together. These flowers measure some 3 inches 
or 4 inches across, the spreading lateral sepals 
being scarlet or crimson, and the dorsal one 
flesh colour, beautifully streaked and veined 
with crimson. Now, I should think that 
“ Judy ” ought to be able to grow Disa grandi- 
flora to her heart’s content by following my in¬ 
structions, and therefore, I say, get a good, 
strong bulb to start with. Let someone else 
have the small bits. You must say to your 
tradesman, “ I want a good bulb—one that is 
strong enough to flower in the coming season.’ 1 

Matt. Bramble. 


FERNS. 

AN ARTISTIC FERNERY. 

The lessened love for Ferns that has made itself 
manifest during past years has naturally had 
an adverse influence on what was always a 
pretty spot in many gardens—the fernery. It 
is long since we have seen a more fairy¬ 
like glen of Ferns and fine-leaved Begonias 
than that we inspected last year at Pen- 
dell Court, Bletohingley. The arrangement 
of the various types, their 
delightful variety from the com¬ 
monest to the rarest, and the 
tropical luxuriance and artistic 
disposition of them complete a 
picture which should be repro¬ 
duced in other places where 
what is called the fernery is a 
mere servile imitation of a 
paltry garden rockery in which 
there is more 41 rock ” than 
plants. The charm of such 
ferneries as the one at Pendell 
Court is its natural appearance. 

It ia very unartifioial; the rocks 
are clothed with vegetation, 
odd nooks oontain choice gems, 
each adapted to its own par¬ 
ticular position, and in one 
corner is a surprise ravine, 
approached by a rocky path, 
as in imitation of some moun¬ 
tain scene, the pool of water, 
into which Ferns of many kinds 
dip their fronds, suggesting 
some reproduction from the 
tropics. The whole is oom- 
ressed into very small space, 
ut the extent is artfully con¬ 
cealed by jutting prominences, 
an artificial bridge laden with 
leafy treasures, and every wall 
clothed with Ficus repens, 
many kinds of Ferns, besides 
rich masses of fine-leaved Begonias, whioh form 
spreading clumps many feet over, compelling 
contrast with the miserable results from pot- 
plants. One leaf we measured was fully 2 feet 
in length, and there were many averaging from 
12 inches to 18 inches. This is the best possible 
way to use the fine-leaved Begonias ; the silvery- 
tinted kinds are the finest, and all should be 
planted where there is a fair amount of light, 
also a not over-abundant supply of moisture. 
Everyone knows the beauty of the mottlings of 
oolour, the association of deep-purple tones with 
lurid-red, and quiet-greys with Dright-silver. 
The effect of the colours in a mass is delightful, 
and far better than from pot-plants, as ia shown 
by the accompanying illustration, taken from a 
view in a fernery in whioh the varieties of 
Begonia Rex were well and tastefully used. 
Such a fernery affords ample scope for the 
planting of a large collection. Every good 
kind, we believe, is there, some small, others 
developed into large specimens, and a few stove 
kinds that are commonly regarded as “ sure to 
die ” outside a stewing heat. There is vet much 
to learn about Ferns, and a very good illustra¬ 
tion is afforded of their culture in the temperate- 
house at Kew, where Dioksonias, Cyatheas, and 
Alsophilas are making splendid progress, whioh 
would surprise those who still advise the usual 
temperature and pots. Planted out they are 
different things, full of-vigour, and presenting a 
large surface of luxuriant fronds cf rich-green 


colour. Of oourse the Pendell Court fernery is 
too small for many Tree-Ferns, but it contains 
many uncommon speeies to admire besides its 
walls of Ficus and Selaginella, from 
which peep out the graceful fronds of 
some pretty species. The Begonias spread 
about everywhere and make happy pictures 
in association with such Ferns as Nephro 
lepis exaltata, very beautiful when spreading 
its long fronds out from a wall or jutting 
rock, N. Duffi, Davallia fumiculacea, &o. The 
bridge, which reminds one strongly in miniature 
of a Moss and evergreen-clothed bridge in the 
Vale of Festiniog, North Wales, is principally 
hidden with Fious, Selaginellas, and fine-leaved 
Begonias; but a few Ferns find a home, and 
from a few yards away have a delightfully 
natural effect. Here we have fine species of 
Pteris leptophylla, P. aspericaulis, the brightly- 
ooloured P. tricolor, Poly podium acrostichum, 
Doryopteris sagittifolia, the pretty, free-growing 
Adiantum Capillus-veneris, and Blechnums of 
many kinds. But it is impossible to give a list; 
it is sufficient to say that a fernery planted in 
this way with many species and varieties, each, 
as far as possible, in the position it loves best, 
is far better than a collection in pots. A 
Fern-grotto artistically planted and kept suffi¬ 
ciently warm to keep away frost should be a 
cool retreat in summer and a place of enjoyment 
even in winter. 


Fine-leaved Begonias In a Fernery. Engraved from a photogiapb. 

2651.— Iron v. wood for a vinery.— 

The one advantage that iron possesses over 
wood is its durability, but then you have to set 
against that its greater cost, which is now 
more than it was a few years ago. To 
enumerate a few of its disadvantages, it is 
colder, and unless kept well painted tarnishes the 
leaves, &c., with rust. Then iron houses are often 
draughty from the fluctuations of temperature 
acting upon the metal. I don’t think I am 
prejudiced, but from what I have seen of iron 
houses I should not use iron for vineries.—E. H. 

- I am quite certain that if all the gar¬ 
deners who have had practical experience in the 
cultivation of Vines, both under iron and wood, 
were consulted in this matter that they would 
unhesitatingly say that wood was the best. The 
earliest houses constructed with iron were built 
at a time when much smaller squares of glass 
were used than is the case now, and Vines, as a 
rule, did well under them; but since the larger 
squares of glass oame into use iron-roofed houses 
have been more difficult to manage. The fluc¬ 
tuation of temperature is greater, and requires 
more attention than when wood sash-bars and 
rafters take the place of iron. It is a well-known 
fact that our forefathers grew as good Grapes in 
houses with heavy rafters, and the sash-bars 
only 4 inches apart, as are grown now, and with 
less fire-heat and attention, because the internal 
temperature was not so muoh influenced by 
every change in the weather as is the case in 


our lighter houses. My experience of iron dates 
back more than thirty years, and from a cultural 
point of view I hold up both hands for wood, 
and also for economy in working, for the reasons 
I have just given, that they require leas attention 
in ventilating and less fuel to keep up the tern* 
perature in frosty weather.—J. C. C. 


FRUIT. 

RASPBERRIES. 

In some gardens the Raspberry U a Very dis¬ 
appointing fruit, as instead of growing freely it 
dwindles away. In several gardensl am aware 
the soil is partly to blame, especially if this 
should be of a heavy and retentive nature. Yet 
the mode of cultivation pursued is also to blame, 
as however clayey the soil may be the Raspberry 
may be induoed to thrive in all gardens and 
produce abundance of luscious fruits. Annual 
surface digging is another source of failure, the 
Raspberry being a surface-rooting subject. I 
never think of forking over my Raspberry planta¬ 
tion, but instead I apply an annual surface- 
dressing of decayed and well-burned garden 
refuse in equal parts during February, after the 
canes have been pruned and tied. Where it is 
intended to form a fresh plantation the ground 
should be trenched over two spits deep, at the 
same time working in a fair dressing of decayed 
and well-burned garden refuse. Where the soil is 
at fault through being of a too retentive nature 
take out a trench 2 feet in width and 18 inches 
in depth, and fill up with the material mentioned 
above, when I warrant the Raspberry will thrive 
to perfection. The canes should be planted 
three in a stool, 30 inches apart in the rows and 
4 feet between the rows, or even more if room 
is available. About the middle of February out 
back the rods to about 4 inches, the aim being 
to induce the stools to push forth vigorous 
shoots, for if the canes are left full length with 
the intention of these fruiting the results will 
be disappointing. Various contrivances are used 
for fastening the canes to, such as wires stretched 
to supports at each end and tightened with 
strainers, stout stakes, and so forth. I use stakes 
about 5 feet in height and fixed firmly 2 feet 
apart. The canes are not tied straight up, but 
trained obliquely, some to the right and others to 
the left, across each other, so that when finished 
they appear diamond shape. Trained in this 
manner there is a much greater length of bearing 
wood, and there is also a chance of training the 
canes nearly their full length. I fail to see what 
benefit is gained by cutting back each cane to 
about 4 feet and tying it straight up. The best 
fruit is always at the tops of the canes, where 
the buds are largest and plumpest. The end of 
February is time enough to finish off the tying 
and suriaoe-dresting. No more shoots should 
be allowed to grow through the summer than are 
necessary for the succeeding year’s crop. As 
Boon as the crop is gathered cut out all the old 
bearing canes as being of no further use. As to 
varieties, in many gardens, and especially in 
country districts, the variety grown is little 
better than a wilding. Baumforth’s Seedling is 
an excellent kind, the fruit being large, freely 
produoed, and of fine flavour. Carters Prolific 
and Fillbasket are good old varieties. Superla¬ 
tive is spoken of very highly, but I have not yet 
tried it. R. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRY-BUSHES. 

No greater error prevails in the culture of this 
popular and very wholesome fruit than the 
practice (still followed by many people) of 
cutting back the individual shoots to within a 
bud or two of their base, with the natural but 
very undesirable result that a thicket of weakly 
shoots and small fruits only is produced. The 
way to obtain fine large berries as well as hand¬ 
some bushes heavily laden with ropes of rich 
fruit is to thin out the shoots freely, and where 
very long and weak to shorten them back a 
little, so as to promote a balance of growth in 
the bushes as well as to prevent the fruit-laden 
shoots from touching the gronnd, in whioh case 
they would sustain injury by grit and damp. 
Thus treated, the bushes, in consequence of the 
weight of the crop, will assume a pendulous 
habit, and, the oentre of each bush being partly 
open, the crop can be gathered without the hands 
being soratched in doing so. The sooner the 
pruning is performed after the fall of the leaf 
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the better will be the results. When the 
pruning is completed remove the prunings to 
the fire-heap, and with a rake draw back a 
thickness of 1 inch of the surface soil about 3 feet 
or 4 feet, according to the diameter of branches, 
from the stem of each bush, and when the 
branches are quite damp and the weather calm 
dost them well with freBh lime. This will not 
only save the buds from the onslaught of birds 
and kill the Mobb, which is bo ruinous to thou¬ 
sands of fruit-trees in this country when allowed 
to Bpread, as it has been for ages past and is still 
permitted to do, but it will also destroy the 
larvae of the Gooseberry-caterpillar that may be 
located on and underneath the bushes. This 
done, lay on a good surface-dressing of short 
manure, and point it into the ground with a five- 
tined fork. All dwarf fruit-trees and bushes 
which are infested with Moss or Lichen should 
be dusted over with lime when damp as indi¬ 
cated. In the case of tall orchard-trees I apply 
the remedy in a liquid Btate through the garaen 
engine every third or fourth year. As my 
orchard is situated in the Avon valley the 
atmosphere is rather humid, and therefore 
favourable to the growth of Moss and Lichen 
on the trees. Hence the necessity for applying 
the limewash at suoh short intervals. W. 


FRUIT-TREES FOR UNSUITABLE SOILS. 

Now that orchards arc engaging considerable 
attention, a few notes on varieties that will suc¬ 
ceed in soils not congenial to the growth of all 
sorts, and upon those that will not flourish in 
such conditions, may not be out of place, and 
they can now be acted upon this season, as the 
time for planting is at once. For the last ten 
years I have had experience with a heavy, cold, 
retentive soil, which is of such a nature as not to 
absolutely require draining, through the pre¬ 
sence of great numbers of flints mixed with the 
soil. In such a soil, although the water does 
not lie on the top, if the ground at the outset 
be trenched 2 feet deep, retaining tho top spit 
of, say, 1 foot depth of fairly good soil iu the 
same place. The soil at the depth of a foot is a 
kind of mixture of clay and stones, of a very close 
binding nature, through which the water is a 
long time in percolating. Near the surface the 
stones are much smaller, in consequence of the 
larger ones having been removed in cultivating 
the land. For this reason the water does not 
lie on the surface in pools at any time, no matter 
the quantity which may fall in a short time. 
But soil of this character has this fault that it 
, is only in dry weather that it can be worked, 
thus proving its retentive capacity, and render¬ 
ing it uncongenial to the root-growth of trees 
and other subjects of weaker constitution. When 
the pieoe of land was 

Prkparkd fob an orchard, drains were laid 
18 feet apart, each one being 4 feet deep, the 
whole connected with a tank by a main drain 
(4 inches), the service drains having pipes 
inches in diameter. On the top of the pipes 
was laid a thickness of several inches of coarse 
leafless hedge trimmings, and on the top of this 
from 18 inches to 2 feet of stones was laid ; yet 
I do not think that up to the present date water 
of any consequence has found its way through 
the drains. At a depth varying from 4 feet to 
6 feet is a bed of chalk, from which at a depth 
of 250 feet the water supply of this neighbour¬ 
hood is obtained. Having planted at that time 
many varieties of Apples and a good many Pears, 
I have had ample opportunity to note the success 
or otherwise of individual kinds. Most of the 
varieties of Apples were planted, both as 
standards and bushes, and in all cases where 
' one variety failed as a standard it did likewise 
as a bush, proving that that particular sort is 
not suitable for soil of this description. Those 
that do well make clean vigorous shoots and 
bear abundantly almost every year fruits of 
capital quality. Those that have not sue 
ceeded suffer very much from canker, whole 
branches dying off suddenly. Although one year 
they may make fairly good growth and look as 
though a change for the better had set in, yet the 
next winter utterly disproves any such fancy. It 
may be said that the fault lies in having the 
roots of the trees at too great a depth from the 
surface in such a soil; but that is not the case, 
because, on the first signs of canker and retro¬ 
gression-say, four years after they were planted: 
—all those affected were lifted, planted on the 
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surface, the lightest soil obtainable being used 
to cover their roots, which were carefully 
mulched with light stable-manure. This work 
was carried out early in October, with the 
result that for the next four or five years a 
better prospect appeared; but now, the last 
two year8, since the roots have again got into 
the natural soil, many of the trees are again 
suffering from canker. The position—395 feet 
above sea level—is a high one, and much ex¬ 
posed to the east and north-east, although the 
trees are not absolutely so, being sheltered on 
the first-named side by the garden wall, and on 
the latter by a tall hedge and Fir-trees. 

Amongst Pears, Glou Morceau is the worst. 
I do not think the trees (pyramids) are any 
larger now than they were when planted, except 
that the stem has thickened, and this in spite of 
the trees having been replanted twice, each time 
under different conditions m to soil, &c. The 
one season’s growth, which is pretty good, 
cankers the following winter, without excep¬ 
tion. The same may be said of Jargonelle in 
the open, while cordons on the wall succeed 
fairly well. The other varieties which must be 
placed on the black list as pyramids are Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, which produces fruit enough 
in most seasons ; but it is invariably small, and 
cracks considerably. Neither do the trees make 
much progress, being weak and delicate-looking. 
Now, as a cordon and espalier trained on the 
wall, with a southern aspect, capital results are 
obtained, the Pears being of fine quality. 
Beurr6 Diel is another sort, affected in exactly 
the same manner as Louise Bonne of Jersey. 

I have four pyramid-trees, and from all I 
do not think that half-a-bushel of good fruit 
has been gathered during the whole time. 
Duchesse d’Angoulemebears exceptionally heavy 
crops as a pyramid. The fruits attain a good 
size, are clean, but the less said about the flavour 
the better. Comte de Lamy as a pyramid does j 
very well, the flavour being excellent. Doyenn6 
du Comice is capital grown in any way. Marie 
Louise as a pyramid is useless, while on the wall 
it is fairly good. In this latter position Pitmaston 
Duchess produces fruit of 22 oz. weight, about 
as good in flavour as it is possible to have this 
sort. Williams’BonChr4tien, as alsoConseillerde 
la Cour, Beurr6 Clairgeau, and Brockworth Park 
do well in any way. Capital crops of Catillac 
are annually produced, while the fruit of Uve- 
dale’s St. Germain is conspicuous by its absence. 
Those that do well on the wall only are Easter 
Beurr£, Chaumontel, Thompson’s, Winter Nelis, 
Doyenn6 d’Ete, Ne Plus Meuris, Napoleon, and 
Passe Colmar. 

Apples which succeed really well, making 
clean growth, and giving abundance of large 
Well-coloured fruit, are Warner’s King, Ecklin- 
ville, Nelson’s Glory, Mere de Manage, Worces¬ 
ter Pcarmain, King of the Pippins, Yorkshire 
Greening, Golden Noble, Ashmead’s Kernel Im¬ 
proved, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, Keswick Codlin, D. T. Fish, 
Hambledon Deux Ans, Irish Peach, Tower of 
Glamis. Those which succeed moderately well 
are Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, New 
Hawthornden, Emperor Alexander, Alfriston, 
Pine-apple Russet, and Lord Suffield. Those 
which may be classed as failures are Cellini, 
Beauty of Kent, Golden Pippin, and Lord 
Burghley. M. 


2648. — Pruning Pears, Plums, and 
Morello Cherries. —It is possible that a 
good many of the branches of the Cherries which 
are growing out 2 feet from the wall may, by a 
little coaxing, be nailed or tied in, and if so it 
will be well to see what can be done in this way 
before much pruning is done, as such shoots will 
bear heavy crops. I daresay, by thinning out 
some of the worst-placed shoots and nailing or 
tying in the others, the trees will soon assume 
a different appearance. The Pears and Plums 
will be more difficult to deal with, and some of 
the oldest and longest spurs will have to come 
off sooner or later ; but even here, if you want 
fruit, it is best to proceed cautiously, cutting off 
here and there an ugly spur or two to induce 
the formation of spurs nearer home, and just 
shortening the young wood back. It should be 
quite possible now to see where the fruit-buds of 
next year are on Pear-trees, and also a shrewd 
guess may be made as to the condition of the 
Plums, and in cutting out branches take care 
and keep those which are showing the round, 
jji 


plump buds which give indications of fruitful 
ness.—E. H. 

- When trees of this kind have been 

allowed to run wild for years, and they are also 
old, I believe it is best to root them out and 
plant young ones on a well-prepared border. Of 
course, before I could pass judgment on any 
particular trees it would be necessary to see 
them. I had to deal with a similar oase in the 
garden over which I have control at the present 
time. The kitchen garden is surrounded by a 
wall covered entirely with fruit-trees, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, Pears, and Apples. The trees 
when I took charge of the garden eight years 
ago had been sadly neglected, and I had to con¬ 
sider whether I would try to improve them by 
pruning, Ac., or plant young trees; and after 
due consideration I determined to leave a few of 
the best and replant young ones in the place of 
the others. I trenched the ground where the 
young ones had to be planted, and added a fair 
dressing of good manure, and some fibrous loam 
was placed amongst the roots of the young trees 
to give them a start. The old trees were 
pruned, the shoots growing out 2 feet or more 
from the wall were cut out where they could 
not be nailed in. I did, as a practical gardener, 
all that could be done for them, but they have 
never borne fruit freely, and what they have 
prodooed has been of poor quality, whereas 
the young trees have in six years nearly covered 
the walls 9 feet high, and have borne tine crops 
of superior fruit. Old and exhausted fruit-trees 
are only fit for firewood. Thev ought not to 
occupy good wall space.—J. D. E. 


BULBS FOB OORBBBPONDBNTS. 

Questtona.— Queries end sort are Inserted fa 

QABamsaafreectchargeif correspondents fotiowtherulet 
here laid down for thsur guidance. AU comm un ications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editos of 
OiiBBUa 97, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon* 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Punnasm. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent , each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardmuhs has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of Mr 
communications 

Axmwen (which, with the eaoeptionef such as cannot 
well be classi/ted. will be found in their different depart- 
meats) should attcays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to. and cur readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist* 
asms. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the came question may often be 
eery useful, and thoee who reply would do weU to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in QASDsmra 
should mention the number in w h ich they app ear ed. 


2701. — Yellow Pansies.— Will someone Madly tell 
me the names of the best six yellow show Pansies?— 
Ucoliix. 

2702. —Crystallising the foliage of plants — 
Will someone kindly inform me how and with what this Is 
done?—N smo. 

2703. — Ferns for table purposes.—Will someone 
kindly state the names of the «ix moot saleable Ferae for 
table purposes?—A. M. 

270t.—Propagating Oupressus Lawsonlana. 

—Wnat is the best way of propagating Cu presume Law- 
eoniana, especially the variety lutea ?—B. 

2705.— EJarly frame-Cucumbers.—When ought 
the Ououmber-eeedB to be eo*n? I want to start the plants 
in the frame aa aeon as possible,—Novics. 

2708.— Flowers for export.— I should be eo grate¬ 
ful for any aavice about raising flowers for export from 
Lisbon ? OUmate muoh like that of Nice.— Mirth. 

2707. —Making grafting - wax.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the way to make grafting-wax, and what 16 
is composed of, and the proportions of eaoh ingredient feo 
use ?—J. J. 

2708. — Roses in pots for show.— Will someone 
Mndly tell me the beet six Roaee to grow In pots for ebow 
(one white), and whether to have them on their own roots 
or otherwise?—R uolih. 

2709 — Turning a Grass-plot Into a garden. 
—I have an old, overgrown Grass-plot whloh 1 went feo turn 
Into a garden. What will be the beet way for me to make 
that alteration ?—E. M. 

2710. — Slugs in a garden.— -The plants In my 
garden have been destroyed by slugs for the last two or 
three seasons. Would anyone kindly tell me the beet way 
to get rid of the slugs?—H. B. 

2711. —Pruning a Climbing Niphetos Rose.— 
I Should feel obliged if someone would Inform me when 
and how to prune a OHmbing Niphetos Rose planted In 
the border of a oooeervafeory ?—R. W. 

2712. — Camellias from seed.—I have a CsmwlHn 
whloh has this year borne seed, and I should be glad to 
know how to raise seedlings, the aolture of the same, and 
If they would require grafting?—S. G. 

Original from 
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2713. —Plants for table decoration, Ac.—I 
•hall be glad of any hint* about plants to grow lor the 
decoration of the table, rooms, or windows in a climate 
(Lisbon) much like that of Nice?—M ybujl 

2714. —Propagating and planting Holly.— 
Would someone kindly inform me if Holly oan be raised 
easily from berries or whether cuttings would be best? 
Also at what time of the year It should be planted?—A. B. 

2715. — Green frogs In a greenhouse. -Having 
some green frogs in my greenhouse I should be much 

- obliged to anyone for some Instructions as to their food, 
or to know if they will be able to get their own living?— 
Gum Frogs. 

2710.— Rabbits eating Crocuses.— I have a grave 
in a oemetry, and it is planted with Crocuses; but the 
rabbits eat them off every season. Would someone kindly 
say If there is any remedy instead of wiring round the 
grave ?—W. R. 

3717.— Culture of Aspidistra lurlda varie- 
gata.— Will someone kindly inform me of the beet 
method of cultivating this Aspidistra? The larger leaves 
of my plants invariably assume a brownish, burnt-up 
appeazanoe, which I am unable to aooount for ?—Ama- 
nun. 

2718. — Plants for a bazaar.—I want to raise some 
plants for a bazaar to be held next November. Would 
someone kindly give me the namee of a dozen sorts of 
table plants that would be likely to sell readily, and also 
state the time for sowing ths seed, ha ? Heat at oommand. 
—A. W. 

2719. — Growing Truffles.— How are these to be 
grown for the market ? Full particulars required as to 
time and manner of planting and soil required lor their 
cultivation, where the sporee oan be obtained, and at 
whatoost? Is there any good handbook published on the 
subject?-H. L. J. 

2720. — An unfruitful Pear-tree.— A Pear-tree of 
mine on east wall has not borne fruit or flower for many 
vears, though it has grown well and has plenty of leave* 
la summer. It has been pruned. Would lifting the roots 
and an entire renewal of the soil be advisable, and, If so 
what soil ?— Norwood. 

2721. — Marechal Nlel Rose in a cold green¬ 
house.— I have just had planted in a quite oold green- 
house a young Mardohal Nlel Rom, and should like to 
know when and to what extent It should be out baok? 
It has two shoots 7 feet long each and four of about 2 feet 
or 8 feet each.— Alicia. 

2722. —Treatment of Tea Roses.— i have just 
bought three Tea Roses—Isabella Sprunt, Sunset, and 
Catherine Mermet. I potted them at once and have taken 
them into the greenhouse, kept at a temperature of about 
60 degs. When shall I prune thsm, and have I done 
right in taking them into the house ?—Bbrtro. 

2723. — Alatroemeria aurea .—I have lately got a 
few roots of Alstrasmeria aurea. I have planted them in 
a 5-inch pot in a mixture of peat, fibrous-loam, and sand, 
and have plunged the pot In Ooooa-nut-flbre In a cold 
frame. Is this right, and what farther treatment will they 
require? When may I expect them to flower?— Use. 

2724. — Globe Artichokes from seed. — Will 
" E. H.” oblige by telling me how much Globe Artlohoke- 
eeed I should require to sow six rows, each row 10 yards 
long, and when would be the beet time to sow, and what 
dlstanoe should ths rows be from each other? Should I 
be able to out heads from the seedlings the first season?— 
Globs Artichoke. 

2725. —Treatment of a Stephanotls.— I have a 
Stephanotis which I planted out in a border last spring. 
It bore a quantity of fine blossoms from the middle of July 
to the beginning of September. I thinned it out, and ft 
is now breaking into bloom again. Shall I oat the flowers 
off or allow them to expand? The temperature is 55 degs. 
to 60 degs.—A. R. Colb, 

2729.— Treatment of a Pear-tree. — I have a 
Pear-tree whioh has borne a good crop of fruit. I do not 
know the name of the Pear, but the fruit is green and 
very large, and is ripe abouo Christmas. There ie a ring 
in the bark of the tree of about au Inch in depth, whioh 
goes right round the tree. Will this kill the tree, and 
what can I do to stop it?—W. Bsis, Kingsbridge. 

2727. — Treatment of a Camellia.—win someone 
kindly tell me what to do with a Camellia ? I first had it 
about two months ago. It then had a number of buds 
upon it, but nearly half have dropped off, and some of 
the leaves also. The pot, which measures 11 inohes across, 
seems to be full of roots. The plant stands 5 feet high, and 
I kec^ife in the front room, where the sun shines all day. 

2728. — Clematis lndlvlsa lobata In a green¬ 
house-—! have a Clematis indivisa lobata in my green¬ 
house ; it has thrown out long shoots, but the main shoot 
iaapparently dead, exoept at the extreme tip, all the leaves 
being faded. It is under a greenhouse light, whioh is 
always open. Is this bad for it ? As each shoot comes out 
It is apparently very healthy, but after a time It goes off. 

I should be grateful for advice.—Mss. C. Birch. 

2729. — Growing Gladiolus Oolvlllel, Ac. — 
Would someone please to tell me how to grow the following 
plants, Gladiolus Colvlllel and its white variety, and 
Allium Moly var. lutea? I have a large number of the 
bulbs. I would like to grow them both in the open border 
and in pots for ths greenhouse. When is the best time to 
plant in the open ? What sized pots are required, and 
number of bulbs in eaoh pot to get the best results? 
Should ths pots be plunged before taking into the house? 
—Bkrtro. 

2730. —Making a propagator, etc.— I desire to 
make a propagator, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, to be heated 
with an oil-lamp. Will someone who has one in use or 
who has made one kindly give me a little Instruction 
how to prooeed ? I should like to know what depth the 
top case should be, what material should be used for 
bottom of the same, and whether anything is put on the 
bottom before putting in the soil ? Also what depth of 
soil 7 What material should the hot-water tank be made 
of, and what depth? Also, should there be an outlet for 
ths steam and toe fumes from the lamp? If so, of what 
material should they be made^and where fixed, probable 
tod of all exoept the lamp find the -ood N^i B?'* inner. 
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to build a range of glass just 75 feet long, with a good south 
aspect, and I feel at a loss as to how to oommence with it. 
I want it oonstruotcd so as to enable the gardener to make 
his own wages, or say one pound weekly, or thereabouts, 
out of It. What height of wall will it require ? I want a 
oonservatory somewhere in it. Whioh would be the 
oheapest, the iron ban for glazing without putty or the 
wooden rafters glazed with putty ? Locality, near Man¬ 
chester.—J. R. 

2732. — Treatment of Violets in a frame.— In 
the middle of October last I filled a frame, 8 feet by 4 feet, 
with Violets. The kinds put in were Comte Brazza, New 
York, De Parma, Red Russian. Neapolitan, and Argenta- 
flora. The plants were vary fine ones and the sou used 
rather light. At the bottom of frame I put about 6 Inohes 
of old hot-bed manure. The plants now show plenty of 
flower-bods, but the buds either only half open or else 
fall off. They have had a little liquid-manure and bone- 
dust given them. What should I do T—W. S. W. 

2733. — Stopping Chrysanthemums, Ac.— 
Will' ‘ Mr. E. Molyneux ” kindly oblige by telling me if there 
are any of the Incurved Chrysanthemums which require 
stopping? If so, will "Mr. M." kindly give me a list of 
them ? I Intend growing them for exhibition out blooms. 
2, Should I have as good blooms from Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums out down as those that are let grow on until they 
make their natural break, and then take three shoots, ana 
should all crown-buds be taken ? I should like them as near 
as possible to be in flower together—say, the seoond week 
in November.— Chrysanthemum. 

2734. — Treatment of Vines.— As “J. C. O." was 
good enough to give me the benefit of hieadvloein spring, 
for whioh I most heartily thank him, will be be kind 
enough to tell me what to do now with my Vines? They 
are evidently In a very poor state. I had only twelve 
bunches of fruit off seven Vines, a great many air-roots 
showing. I was having some Grass in front dug up Isst 
week, and the man came on Vine-roots 15 feet away from the 
vinery. Should they be root-pruned, or what am I to do ? 
I am very anxious to have a good crop next year. I 
followed " J. C. C. V advioe in Gardening oloeely as to 
pruning, Ac.— Cornflower. 

2785.— Tea Roses in a greenhouse.— I am 
anxious to have anioe little variety of Tea Roses. I have 
selected the following: Amazone (deep-yellow), Mme.Faloot 
(dark-aprioot), Souvenir de S. A. Prince (pure-white), and 
Meteor (dark velvety-crimson). Will someone kindly sug¬ 
gest any others than the above that would be any im¬ 
provement for a greenhouse ? As I am only a new beginner 
ingrowing flowers, Ac., I should be glad of a little advioe 
as to their culture ? I take it the Roses named are dwarf 
growers, and will they grow any larger than the noted 
Niphetoe generally does? Shall I have them blooming at 
frequent Intervals during the year ?—H. W. L. 

2780.— Culture of Amaryllis and Tuberoses. 
—1, Will someone kindly give me full insUruotions as to 
the oultare of greenhouse Amaryllis-time of planting, 
sTil and temperature required, treatment when in growth, 
Ao. ? 2, Also would a greenhouse with a minimum tem¬ 
perature of 48 degs. to 50 degs. in the winter, and in the 
summer chiefly devoted to blooming of Begonia* and Tree- 
Carnations, be suitable for the Amaryllis? 3. The kinds 
I wish to grow are those whioh flower, I believe, about 
April. What are the test kinds, and what would be the 
prtoe of the bulbs ? 4, Would the above conditions be favour¬ 
able for the culture of Xuberoeee? If so, full particulars 
as to culture of these plants will oblige.—I.\ experienced 
Axatkur. 

2737. — Heating a greenhouse.— I am very anxious 
to start a greenhouse. I have been deterred by three 
considerations: 1,1 am too old to stoke the fire myself. 
2 , My women servants objeot to stoking it. 3, The ordi¬ 
nary stoke-hole Isa messy business, and I find it Impossible 
to hide that abomination. I am about to put a new 
kitohener into my kitchen ; the high-pressure boiler will 
be 6 feet distant from the interior of my proposed green¬ 
house. The bouse would be a lean-to, extreme height 
13 feet, length 14 feet, width 10 feet, opening into an outer 
one, width 6 feet, length 12 feet, same height. Can I heat 
one or both of these greenhouses from the kitchen boiler, 
the hot-water for baths, ate., never being required after 
ten o’olook at night? At present I find that before the 
fire is lighted in the morning the water in the cistern at 
the top of the house is 80 degs. Fahr. If so, oan I inoiease the 
heat of my greenhouse during severe weather by means 
of a gas apparatus, suoh as Hooking’s, without a separate 
system of pipes for that ? What kind of boiler is required 
whioh oould be used with a modern kitohener, suoh as the 
Eagle or any other? It seems to me that very many 
persons are in my position, and that if there ie any satis¬ 
factory system of heating a greenhouse from a kitchen 
boiler no one would hesitate to poss o se what is almost a 
neoessity to the man who is fond of flowers. With an 
external stoke-hole one night’s forgetfulness on the port 
of the odd man who drops in to look after it is fatal to the 
oontente of the greenhouse. I shall be extremely grateful 
for anyone's experiences on these points, because I know 
that an ounce of praotloe is worth a ton of tbebiy ? I should 
be very glad of the opinion of *' G. 0„ Eooles P—Ksw 
Gardens. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2304. — Treatment of Aloe snceotrlna.— I 
should be glad of any particulars as to treatment of this 
Aloe ? The plant In question stands 3 feet 6 inohes high, 
and Is In a pot S inohes in diameter. It was repotted 
about four years ago. I have several timee out off the 
shoots growing from the base and potted them, but have 
not suooeeded with them. What should I do ?—C. E. G. 

To the following queries brief editorial replies 
jure given; but readers are invited to give further 
anstoers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2738 . —Propagating Bougainvilleas (P. B.\— 
Theee are easily propagated from wood of the current 
eeaaon’s growth, taking the cuttings off when the shoots 
are in a somewhat suooulent condition—that is to say, 
before the wood has become hard. Insert them in well- 
drained pots of sandy peat, surfacing withsilver sand to 
prevent damping, and place them in a elose frame tn a , 
warm house. 


2789.— Hlm&ntopbyllum (Olivia) minlatnm 
(B. F. G.).—There are many fine varieties of this plant 
now, and I should think Messrs. Veitoh, Lalng, and 
Williams have the finest collections of these plants in the 
trade.—J. J. 

2740.— Boronla stigmata (C. IF.).—This enquirer 
asks how is this plant propagated ? But as I do not know 
such a species I cannot eay. Is he sore he has got a 
Boron in? If be has, all the Boronlas are propagated by 
outtings.—J. J. 

274L — GrevlUea robuata (the Silk Oak) 
(S. The specimen you send does not look anything 
like a Fern, but it resembles the plant named above. It 
belongs to ths order Proteaoee, and they are widely 
scattered throughout Australia. I am not aware than m 
anything deleterious in the genus.—J. J. 

2742. — Tulips for open-air bade (A. B. TX— 
Some of the beet single kinds are Duo Van Thol and its 
rose, soar let, white, yellow, and red varieties, also Potts- 
bakker, Rosa Mundi, and Vermilion Brilliant. Doubles: 
La Oandeur, Rex rubrorum, double Due Van Thol, Tour* 
nseol (red and yellow), and Gloria Solis. 

2743. —Ooproema Bauerlana varlegata( V. BX 
—In the first place, this is the name of the plant of which 
you send leaves, and not a Enonymua. The brown marks 
look like those left by thripe, but there were none upon 
the leaves sent. Perhaps the air in your looality has been 
impregnated with too much salt lately.—J. J. 

2744. —Thy rsaoan thus rutilans (C. Copetteak )— 
This is the name of the flower you send, and itiaone I should 
advise both you and “ J. Jackson " also, and anyone elan 
desiring a handsome plant for winter-blooming in a stove, 
to procure. It bean long, pendulous racemes of bright- 
soarlet, tubular flowers through the entire winter season.— 
J .J. 

2745. —Dim grandlflora (Judy).—I should imagine 
the water was more than tepid, and that you bare parboiled 
the young growth. Why did it require water above the tem¬ 
perature of the house ? I should advise you to purchase 
another and a stronger plant, not trusting to the apparent 
goodness o/ the roots of this one. For culture see page 564. 
-M. B. 

2746. —Treatment of a naked India-rubber- 
plant (A. it).—Keep the plant in a warm window till 
spring, then out it down to within 3 inches of the pot. 
when It throws out young shoots remove all but one ol 
these, the strongest, if you want an upright plant If a 
bushy plant is required leave al I the shoots that are pro¬ 
duced. 

2747. — Oyprlpedlnm speetatxlle (Judy).—if you 
have this in a temperature of 50 degs. you have it too 
warm. It would be better in quite a oold frame; but you 
had better oover it up with 8 Inches or 4 inohes of Sphag¬ 
num Moss. It is a North American species, and should ba 
resting now. When it grows In the spring it should have 
exposure to the light—M. B. 

2748. — Ferna and where to set them (C. 
Maurice).—O no would suppose that this is a task you oould 
easily solve for yourself. You live in the east of London, and 
I would advise you to take a look into Mr. May’s nursery in 
Dyaon’s-lane, Edmonton, and I think you will find enough 
to serve you and plenty others. I am glad to find tea 
Fera-growere are looking up.—J. J. 

2749 . — Treatment of Jaaminnm grandl- 
floram (J. <?.).—Do not repot until the spring, when 
the plant has done flowering. If It Is not-boundjrive it a 
little dear, weak manure-water oooa ri o n a li y. The beet 
time to prune it is after the plant has done flowering. 
Keep it close to the glees and exposed to the sun during 
summer in order to ripen the wood. 

2760.—New Zealand plants (T. Htilop).—Yomt 
enquiries respecting these plants are best answered by 
referring you to Mr. George Matthews, Dunedin, New Zee- 


I have given you his full address, and you should send out 
by next mail so as not to lose any time.—J. J. 

275L— Gamellla-bndB dropping (T.T.). — An 
your plants dry in the oentre of the ball of earth around the 
roots? This Is often the cause of ths buds dropping, 
oaused through bad and careless potting, ths loose outside 
soil not allowing the middle of the plant to gst any water. 
If yon think it is this stand the plant or plants into water 
over their pots and let them remain and soak for a long 
time.—J. J, 

2752. — Bscallonla maorantha (M. B. T.) i— Yes, 
this is one of the beet evergreen shrubs whioh we have for 
planting against terraoe walls having a south or west 
aspect. It grows freely In loam mixed with a little sand. 
When Id good health the foliage is of a bright and oheerfu! 
tint of green, and when in full flower it is very effective 
and useful for cutting purposes. E. Ingrami is another 
good variety. 

2753. — Plants losing their leaves (A L. a.).— 
If the Rose-trees in the greenhouse have been growing all 
the summer they are sure to lose their leaves now. The 
Rose is not an evergreen. The same remarks apply to ths 
Fuchsia. Indian Azaleas often lose some leaves at this 
season of the year. Perhaps they may be dry at the root. 
Put the pots into a tub of water, and if air bubbles riss 
from the soil let them soak for half an hour. 

2754. -Christmas Roses {N. F. RX— If for pot 
culture give good drainage, using turfy-loam and leaf- 
mould in equal parts. They will, however, do in any 
good garden mould with sand added. As you have some 
charcoal break it up to the size of Nuts, and add a handful 
of it to the soil. If for outdoor oulture plant in well- 
drained soil and let them alone. When In bloom oover 
them with a frame and lights to throw off rains, Ac. 

2755. —Treatment of Deatzla graellls 
C Q. D. TX— It Is natural for the Deutzia to loss its 
leavesat this Beason. It will doubtless flower in spring if 
the wood is ripe. After flowering out back all the old 
wood to within 3 Inches of the pot, and then young shoots 
will be produced from the bottom. Keep it in a sunny 
window, and when the weather gets warm plunge It out- 
of doors in a sunn? position, keeping it well supplied 
with water. Take it indoors again when Is has shea its 
leaves. Do not train ths shoots stall. Dsutsias oan hot 
raised from cuttings of half-ripened wood put in in sandy 
soil in August. 
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2756.-TuberousBegonlas(£. TA—Yes, these will 
do well in a greenhouse from whioh froet is exoluded, or 
11 kept up to 45 degai or 50 degs. they will do better and 
flower earlier then. Procure some bulbs in spring, and pot 
them at onoe in any light, rioh soil. Keep the soil just 
moist, and as the pots get full of roots shift on into 
larger ones. They flower better In comparatively email 
pots than in large ones if supplied with manure water 
or a little artificial manure occasionally. 

*757.—Lycopodium dendroid enm(J. W. If.;. 
—This enquirer asks how to manage with this plant, of 
whioh he has just reoelved a boxful from the United 
States? 1 advise him to plantit out in a good bed of peat; 
if moist so muoh the better. Do not try to find a shady 
place for it, for I know of one piaoe where this plant grows 
well fully exposed. You may, however, nurse it a little 
through the first winter. It is a charming little plant— 
J. J. 

*768.— Polvroa coednea (T. Thomas ).—This is a 
grand plant for a border In the stove, bearing large 
panioles of bright-eoarlet flowers; but I do not think you 
will suooeed well with it as an exhibition plant, neither do 
I think it would prove muoh of a subjeot to travel. It is, 
however, suoh a beautiful old plant that any labour be¬ 
stowed upon it must not be counted a trouble; but I must 
say I have never seen it in a collection on the exhibition 
table.-J. J. 


*759. — Forcing Carrots and Radishes 
(R. C. F.).— These foroe well when sown on a hot-bed of 
soffloient massiveness to produoe a steady bottom-heat of 
65 degs. Glass coverings for the frames are, of course, 
indispensable, but when the weather is mild and genisl 
the fullest exposure is necessary. If the two crops are 
sown in alternate lines, 6 inches asunder, the Radishes 
will oome off before they are in any way detrimental to 
the Carrots. 


2760. — Xylophylla latlfolia (H. Gascoigne).—A 
branch of this plant is sent, wanting to know what is the 
matter with the leaves? I have seen no leaves. I suppose 
you thought that the flattened, leaf like branches were 
leaves; but they are in reality branohes whioh bear the 
flowers and the leaves too. when any. I have only onoe 
seen the plant in leaf, and then only with a single one; 
but flowers you should have, Judging from the appearance 
of the branch you send.—J. J. 

2761. — Keeping Dahlia-roots CD. If.).—Where 
the roots have been stored away it is neoeseary to look 
over them oooadonally to eee that the crowns of the 
tubers are not injured by damp caused by the stems 
deosylng. If this has happened the decaying portion 
must be oarefully removed, and the root thus affected 
should be taken out and be plaoed in a light, airy position 
to dry. All that is required is to keep the tubers in a 
comparatively dry place where froet oannot penetrate. 


2762.— Phalasnopsis intermedia Portel (T. 
Cresiwell) —This gentlemen asks where he osn procure 
this variety ? He haeseen a ooloured figure of it, and likes 
it muoh. No doubt you do, “ Mr. T. 0.,*’ but I am quite 
unable to inform you where It can be obtained. It is a 
natural hybrid. I knew a young man who was sent out 
expreaaly to find it some years ago, bat it was a bootless 
errand. There are a few plants in the country, but they 
are very rare. Be satisfied with something lees costly.— 
M. B. 


2763. — Adlantnm Parleyenst {Mrs. Bedford).— 
Had these plants not belonged to a lady I should have said 
they had been starved ; but I oannot help thinking they 
have been deprived of both heat and moisture. If this is 
not the oaee nurse them along till the spring, and then 
break them up, pot in small pots, well drained, using for 
soil good, light, fibrous loam and peat made sandy; stand 
them so that they are fairly exposed to tbs sun and light, 
hut do not bum them, giving them plenty of water to the 
roots.—M. B. 

2764. — Plants for a game covert (T. J. T ).—This 
gentleman asks what he oan plant for this purpose to be 
ornamental? I should recommend Berberia Dsrwini. The 
plant is very ornamental, the rioh, bright orange-yellow 
of its flowers contrasting beautifully with the deep-green 
leaves, and birds are said to be very partial to the sub- 
aold fruit, which it yields in abuodsnoe. The plant grows 
beet in a light, loamy soil, and is readily increase*! by 
seeds. It comes from Patagonia, growing near the limit 
of the summer brow.—J. J. 

2765. —Privet-hedges, etc. (G. F. H.).— Yes, the 
present is a good time to plant Privet. It it propagated 
noth from seeds and cuttings, but the best plan would be 
to buy in young plants from a nursery. They are very 
oheap, and you will gain a oouple of years thereby. Well 
trenoh and drain the ground and add plenty of rotten 
manure, and plant in doable lines 18 inobee apart. The 
distanae of plant to plant In the row must depend upon 
the size of the plants you get—that is, if you want a good 
hedge as quiokly as possible. 

2766 —Striking Ross oattlogs (6. C. J\— 
Yes, Roses may oertalnly be propagated from cuttings 
put In at this time if the weather continues mild, but 
they will not produoe plants large enough to be of any value 
in the garden until they have had a season’s growth. A 
shady situation where the sun does not shine with any 
power in spring should be obosen for them, and the 
cuttings should be firmly inserted in fine sandy soil to 
quite two-thirds of their length. Only fine, strong wood 
of the current season's growth should be taken. 


2767 — Draining a garden (A. T. C.) —The most 
simple plan to adopt to drain the proposed garden is to 
sink a hole in the form of a well in a convenient spot, and 
lay the drain-pipes with a fall to Ik The well should be a 
lew feet deeper than the lowest point of the drain, and 
should be walled round with half-brloks set dry. If the 
•oil is not a very strong olay the water will gradually 
filter away. If the water is of any value a pump oould be 
pot in at a small ooet. Timber or anything else will do 
to cover the well over, upon whioh the sell oan again be 
plaoed, and the whole is then out of sight. 

2768 —Dendrobium Phalsenopsle Sohroede- 
rl&num (X X.) -This gentleman sends a flower of a 
very beautiful form of this plant from a small piece pur¬ 
chased at one of Mr. Sander's sales, and be is quite 
enraptured with it. And really there is little wander. It 
Is indeed a great beauty, with flowers measuring about 

Inches aoroes, aha of a Viok r -depp-purple hve, Hues 

Digitized by (jOOQlC 


blooms will beoome larger when the plant beoomes estab¬ 
lished. My friend dose not appear satisfied, for he winds 
np by saying 14 this is not the new plant, D. Leeannm, I 
suppose." I can only answer it le not, and there is no resem¬ 
blance between the two.—M. B. 

2760.— Dendrobium Hilli (ff- A).—This is a 
longer-bulbed form of D. speoiosum, and I have never 
found any trouble in flowering it. I treat it exactly as I 
would D. speoiosum—that !a, grow it in warmth early in 
the season, then keep lb quite dry, and s.anding the 
plant in the open air, fully exposed to the sun, until 
autumn ; then bring it inside, and give it no water until 
the flower-spikes begin to swell up, when it may have a 
little water, and as the spikes oontlnue to lengthen it 
should have more heat and more water given it. Treated 
in this manner, if the bulbs are strong enough they will 
not fail to flower.—M. B. 

2770. —Xylomelum pyrlforme ( JC., Kent) — 
The rough drawing you send of a fruit brought home 
from the interior of Australia is evidently this plant, whioh 
is popularly known as the 44 Woody Pear." You eay you 
are returning to Australia soon, and oould send seeds home; 
to whom should you apply with a view of entering into an 
arrangement? You may write to any of the leading nur¬ 
serymen, but I do not think with any ohanoe of suooees. 
The plant, If nqt now in cultivation, has been eo. It 
belongs to the order Proteaoes, whioh dose not find muoh 
favour with the present race of gardeners; so I would 
not give a penny for your ohanoe.—J. J. 

2771. —Ohellanthea argon tea (£T. J?.).— This is a 

K lant I have received a speolmen of from Burmah. It ie a 
ivaly little Fern, with a triangular frond, whioh ie about 
3 inobee high and rather more than an inoh-and-a-hal( in 
breadth; the oolour above le bright-green, but on the 
under side it ie oovered with a dense white farina. I have 
never seen a Burmese form of the plant before, but I do 
not eee muoh differenoe between it and the Japanese 
specimens. I should plsos the plant in the oool Orohid- 
house, keeping It on the front shelf, and potting it between 
some nodules of sandstone, draining the pot well and using 
some loam and peat made asndv for potting it in.—M. B. 

2772. — Thinning oat old Oarr&nt-bashM 
(E. B., Peterborough).— In the oaee of the Red Currants, 
some of the old branohes, if they oroes over each other and 
are very thiok, should be out out entirely, and the eide 
shoots left on those should be spurred in to two or three 
eyes, like a Vine is generally pruned, the leading shoots 
being left 6 inches or 8 Inohee in length. The Blaok Cur¬ 
rents bear on the young wood, therefore thin out the 
bushes by removing as far as neoeseary the old oroes 
branohes, and let the young wood be left in at full length 
and not too thiokly. If you oould get a good gardener in 
the neighbourhood to show how to prune the bushee it 
would be a great gain to you. 

2773 — Plelones (J. Hawtry).— This gentleman oom- 
plains that his plants of this family have not bloomed well. 
He was advised last season to use a great deal of leaf- 
mould in the potting material, which he dose not think 
they liked ? Very likely they did not, and 44 J. H ” should 
be cautious how he takes the alvioe of friends who tempt 
him to suoh fads. I should have tried a pot or two in the 
new-fangled mixture, not all of my plants. If they have 
done blooming repot at onoe in a mixture of light turfy- 
loam and fibrous peat made sandy, drain well, and let them 
have a fair amount of moisture during the growing season, 
and stand them on a shelf near the glass in a temperature 
of about 60 deg*, or 65 degs.—M. B. 

2774 —Treatment or Ixoras for blooming In 
Jane (C C .).—These plsnts, of oourse, 44 0. 0." bis now 
at rest in an intermediate-house, and with lees moisture to 
their roots. In this state they may remain for another 
month or six weeks, when thev may be out book, repotted, 
and started at onoe by gradually saving them more heat 
and a greater supply of water to their roots. These plants 
should be thoroughly oleaned before starting, and should 
be grown in a moist atmosphere, and they should not be 
rabjeoted to a lower temperature thin about 50 degs. 
by night and 70 degs. by day after they have begun to 
grow. This was the plan adopted by Mr. Atkins when 
gardener to Lord Gage in Suseex, and his equal with 
Ixoras I have never seen.—J. J. 

2776.—Onoldlom flexaosum (Fixed One).— This 
apparently is the name of the Orohid sent, but as you 
send only a small spray of buds unopened I am obliged 
to give a guess. It ie one of tbe prettiest speoles to grow 
for outiing. It flowers freely; the flowers last a long 
time In perfeotion. A little spray, liks the one sent me, 
makes an elegant present for a lady. It must be grown 
warm—that is to say, in the intermediate-house, with a 
not lower temperature than about 65 degs. In should be 
potted in good brown pest-fibre and chopped Sphagnum- 
Moes. In the summer time ib will enjoy plenty of heat 
and moisture, and In the winter, with the temperature 
lowered as above dirooted, very little water must be 
given it.—M. fi. 


TO OORRN8FONDRNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that tee 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

A. D. J.— Tbfl present is an cxoellent time for digging 
Daisies out of lawns. The ground being soft, the roots will 

oome up ess ly.- Cerastium — The Crassnlas will do 

well In s greenhouse. Tbe Justiola requires a warm Inter¬ 
mediate-house. Diplsoae would do all right outdoors 
in summer, as proposed. Send flowers and leaves of 'he 

Primula you wish to know about.- B. Jeffery.— Tbe 

Eucalyptus le not hardy. The Chinese Fairy or Good- 
luck-flower has white flowers. The Gardenia is a stove 
plant. The Ghent Azaleas and vars, of Azalea Mollis are 
hardy. Please write your queries on separate pieoeeof 

paper for the future.- T. D. L.— Deutzia gracilis is a 

deciduous shrub, therefore there ie nothing unusual in the 
leaves turning colour now, aa they, of oourse, fall off in 
the winter. Keep them in a oold pin or frame, and put 
into warmth early in tbe year. Rusticus .—Very prob¬ 
ably the plants are dry at the roots, or the temperature is 
too high and dry. How has the Camellia been treated? 
*—TK64. BffUtt .—Try some of the Cyclamen teed adrer- 
; Used on front page of Oakdenixo, Deo 6th. 


HAMM OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•% Any oommunteations reepeoting slants or fruit 
sent to name should always aoeompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Bditox of Gaumm Illus- 
rtiTD, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.- B. Smallridge.—1 , Adlantnm 
co’podee; 2, Gymnogramma tartarea; 8, Bleohnum occi¬ 
dentals ; 4, Adlan turn amabile; 5, Pteria serrulate Dixonl; 

6, Adlantnm ouneatum var.- W. 8.— You must grow 

your Feme a little longer. Walt till thev have attained 
greater size and beoome fertile, and then, it sent, we shall 
Be able to decipher them. 4, ie the only fertile one sent, 

and this le Athyrium Fillx-fosmlne.- F. S.—l and 6, 

8end again when fertile; 2, Pteria serrulate angustata; 

3, Polystlohum ooriaoeum; 4, Nsphrodium molle; 

6, Polypodium vulgar*.- T. B.—l, A very good form of 

Odontoglowum criapum; 2, Leila elegant: 3, Onoidium 
variootum; 4, CatileyaGsekellisoa.— H. Gascoigne .—It 
is a branch of Xylophylla latlfolia. You have sent no 

leaves.- R. A. C., T/anmere.— Mother of Thousands or 

Roving Sailor (Saxifrage earmentoea), a oepitai window- 
plant of the easiest possible oulture. Rugle n.— 

1. Athyrium Filix-fcemlna; 2, Greeted form of Lsetrea 
Fillx-maa; 3, Ophiopogon Jabuvan aureo-variegatus; 4, No 
specimen sent; 6. Euonymns japonious argenteu*.— 
D. D.—1, Pteria oretioa; 2, Pceris serrulate; 3. Pteria 
oretioa albo-lineate; 4, Adlantnm oonoinnum; 5, 8end 
better speolmen; 6, Kupetorium riparlum; 7, Epaoris 
nivalis; 8, Epaoris miniate. 

Naming? fruit. —Readers who desire oar help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We oan only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor iff Gau>kuk# Illcstratbd, 87, 
Southampton-street, Strand , London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.—N. K .—Apple Pig’s Noes.- 

Coventry.— Apples: 1, Poor epeolmens of King of the 
Pippins; 2, Apparently very bad specimens of Mbrede 

Menage.- C. H. G,— Apples: 1 and 2, Looal older ldnda 

probably, Dot reoognieed; 8, The two largest specimens are 
Adam’s Pearmaln, the other two smaller Apples bearing 

the same number are Winter Queening.- G. Poland.— 

Pears: 1, Duohesse d'Angouldme; 2, DoyennSdu Comice; 

4, Bad specimens, oannot nams. Apple bad specimens. 
- T. tlarris, Derby.— Apples: 1, Striped Beaufin; 

2, Poor specimens. oannot name. Pears: 1, Vicar of 

Winkfield; 2,8end better speolmen!.- H. R. Barnett,— 

Apple Wellington. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

2776.— Hon Turkey.—Will “Doulting” or someone 
else be kind enough to tell me whether my hen Turkey 
should be kept for e'oek or sold? 8he is a black 1890 
bird, and weighed 12} lb. in December lest, when I 
bought her. She has laid 123 eggs this year without any 
inclination to sit I tried to get her to sit when she had 
laid 80 egge, but she would not do so, and laid In the nest as 
usual. The eggs were taken away as soon as laid.—S. J. 
Chapman, Dorset. 

2424.— Duck’s eggs.— The querist's duck 
ia a good bird, and oertainly muoh above the 
average. I strongly recommend him to retain 
her for breeding purposes another season, and 
make an effort to provide a mate for her which 
has been bred from good laying stook. There 
will then be some prospect of securing plenty of 
eggs from the next generation, and birds of this 
class cannot do otherwise than pay well for their 
keep. At present it is too often the case for 
ducks to lay at the most a oouple of score eggs 
in the spring, and then be idle lor the remainder 
of the year. Suoh birds never did, and never 
will, make a satisfactory balance-sheet, unless 
they belong to some noted Btrain of prize¬ 
winners—in which case their eggs may realise a 
shilling each and upwards. Bat there is no 
reason why egg-prodnotion in dneks should not 
be improved as well as with hens.— Doulting. 

2347.-Ailing ducks. — “C. A. B.’s” 
ducks are evidently suffering from inflammation 
of the longs, and as they refused their food at 
the time the query was written I fear any 
advice which may now be tendered will reach 
their owner too late to be of any use. The best 
remedy I know for this ailment is to anoint the 
skin in the region of the longs with tincture of 
iodine, but if a cure is expected there most be 
no delay. Daring the attack the patient most 
be kept comfortably warm and be fed on nutri¬ 
tious food. As to the cause, I believe chasing 
by dogs or being hurriedly driven by their 
attendant will bring about the ailment. Last 
spring I noticed a neighbour's duck which died 
from the same disease, and I was satisfied that 
she had been ran too hard. —Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

2777.— Ailing Canary.—I have a yellow Canary 
about tit years, who sang beautifully up to the end of 
August, when it began to moult, and is in that oondition 
still, and it is constantly pecking itself. It is fed writ on 
Canary, a little Hemp, Rape, and Millet. Its oage Is kept 
Very dean. Wilt someone advise ms what treatment te 
adopt?— Elizabeth Maettk. 
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FHRNS. viz., A. ciliatum, A. caudatum, and A. lunula- three or four time* divided, a foot to eighteen 

rrTTm*T,nTT 0 tum * A * lunnlatum is by some considered inches in length, somewhat thin in texture, 

VIVIPAROU8 FERNS. synonymous with A. oaudatum, but the two are when young rosy-pink, but passing into pale- 

A mono the various means by which plant life is < l*“ fce distinct, one being evergreen and the green with age. It thrives well in the stove 

reproduced, none is more remarkable than the other deciduous. All the above have long, and also in a Wardian case. L. immersa.—In 

manner in whinh u..iu:i. narrow pinnate fronds, and produce young this plant the rhizomes are underground when 

' Fe ™P™ d ““ bubl to* plant, at their extremities. In a genial atmo.- growing under cultivation, although we are 
young plants on the surfaoe of their fronds, phere the young plants will grow until they told that it grows upon trees in the*Coorg dis- 

lhis mode of reproduction is moat common have fronds large enough to again form bulbils trict of the Madras Presidency, and that it is 

among the Aspleniums, some of which are very 8 ^ attached to the parent plant, and found in the Himalayas up to 6,000 feet eleva- 

prolific, while others only produce a single plant Wlt “? u i fc co “ in * L in ? ontact with “y material to tion. Its fronds are from one or two feet 

at the point of each frond A. biforme im one f° ot . mto - To obtain young stock a plant may long, tripinnate, thin in texture, and of a soft 

of the nvniiA/e. i fu* ., beplungedin Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, where the yellowish-green. This plant makes a very hand- 

P ldc * m t * 5W 8 P ecie ® the yonng bulbils will soon take root, and may be taken some specimen in a hanging-basket through the 

plants will, under favourable conditions, pro- ®u ““ potted singly. Hemionitis palmata pro- summer-season, but when the fronds begin to 

duce several fronds and throw out roots without du ®® 8 a number of bulbils both on the barren turn colour and to fall it should be removed and 
earning in contact with the soil, and these little an< * * erfcde f rond8 - Those on the lower fronds its place filled with something else. L. allinis. 
Ferns clustering over the surface of the parent r ?! t ftnd form a cluster of young in opposition to the last-named plant, has its 

plant add considerably to their beautv and ? * th f 8Urfft ® e of P otB * Doryop- rhizomes upon the surfaoe thickly clothed with 

should not be removed except when rcquuid for ? I? ?? al ®° P roduo ® 8 bulbils, but as this rusty-red scales, and its fronds, which are from 
growing on. movea exce P* wncn squired for can be got freely from spores they are seldom one to two feet in length, are tripinnate and 
A. f<eniculaceum is also very prolific but the U8ed * £ mo ? fc instances the viviparous Ferns dark-green. It makes a superb specimen as 
little bulbils drop off after thev i^e made one 0Mm °*' b® raised freely from spores, although a pot-plant. It is also a fine subject 
small frond. These will soonte/e root in any suit a PP ftrentl y g°° d 8 P° r ® 8a ™ often very abundant, for the Wardian case. L. parvula is a 

able soil, provided the atmospheric conditions are __ F * charming little plant which comes from Borneo 

favourable. In A. viviparum the first fronds are PHOIPF TrtfRXTQ v J . ava » a . nd lfc bas alwaye been a rare 

broad, and form a contrast to the finely-cat ones CHOICE FERNS. hern m cultivation. The first plant of this 

of the parent. In A. laxum pumilnm, one of „ Lbucostegias which was alive m this country was given me in 

the best of the genus, the bulbils are not so ; ^ ft8ked by M T. Rowbottom” when the 18<>5 Mr ; ®. tuart Cow, of the Clapton 

abundant, but, &b in all with compound fronds Ceuoostegia immersa will require starting ’ n . urflene8 > this I reared m a case in the sit- 
hey are dispersed over the surface. A. erectum* ™ 8 reminds me that there are several kinds t |“frroom. It has a thin, slender rhizome, 
A. monanthemum, and others with simple included in this genus which I have not intro- c,othed with chestnut-coloured hairs ; the fronds 
pinnate fronds produce only one bulbil on each duced the n °tioe of readers of Gardening, ar ® 8mall » scarcely exceeding 2 inches in length, 
frond, and this at the extreme point. A. rhizo- and w bich I am sure everyone of them will be , 086 are tripinnate, the segments being all 

phyllum is a curious little species with simple 8 Iad become acquainted with. The various 8l ® nder » “ d rl ? h deepgreen in colour. Tho 

fronds, broad at the base, and tapering off to a 8 Pecies will afford them much pleasure in the ?bove are the principal kinds that have appeared 
narrow point. This is called the Walking Fern Wardia “ case, or as basket-plants, as well as m a living state in our collections, and all 
on account of the young plants produced at the 0rdinai 7 pot-plants. The various species of "® charming and delicate-looking plants, well 
extremities of the fronds taking root, and if left Leuc oategias are very widely distributed th e attention of every grower of Ferns, 

to themselves in time plants will be found throu 8 h the East Indies, and they grow most J her ® ar ®>. however, other fine kinds to intro- 
some distance from the original parent. While luxuriantly in the temperature of the stove ; duc ® notlc ® at mother time. J. J. 

all the Aspleniums which produce these bulbils but M 80me °* them are found at considerable - 

may be easily propagated by taking them off and elevations they thrive well when taken in hand 2703 —Fernfl for table DUPDOaea.- 
treafcmg them as young seedlings, they do not by the grower, of these plants in Wardian M^den-hair ^rns alwavs ^ell fPeelv P the beTt 
produceseedlingBlromsporesve^read/y. In the ^ ^gAd^tu^ 

Polystichdms the viviparous sorts produce the TS,. 1 8®“®* was gan8 f Among Pterises the following are always in 

bulbils towards the base of the fronds on the hav^'d^dnnL fVoL^ 10 ^ J* 16 n°u nly tf 00 ?* demand : Pteris tremula, P. creticaTP.c. cris^ta, 
raohis. P. tnangulum laxum and P. angulare 2^3? ^on d s ; but although the P. serrulate, P.s. oriatata, P. cretioa albo-lineata 

prohferum are very prolific, and young plants ^ u ^ wh ich p. argyrea. Polypodium aureum, and Cyrto- 

■m.y e°on be cstablUhed by pegging the® Sonde ^ miumllloetam JT««f«l mZC.;C 

f“ ■ , ° n " "oil. Wood ward ia , th, .P ot " lT ket “ Lom*ria gibU, but they do not eell eofredy 

onentails is one of the most remarkable, pro- • . if? growing m the cool fernery, u the Maiden-hairs and Ptsriaea,—E. H. 

duemg the tmy little bulbils all over the surface 8 - m . g 1 ^efficient water to keep it jost fairly 

of the fronds. In W. radicana only one bulbil m ® l8t : lhl 5 wll J kee P th « rhizomes plump “ ““ 

is formed on each frond, and this close on the m 8 u ® rder » and about the end of 2847.—GftimforSc&rlet “Geraniums.” 

raohis towards the point of the frond, and Jhe old soil should be shaken away —The best gum for dropping into flowers is 

instead of falling off it clings tightly, and is not a ?+k 8 P lant repotted. This species, and all home-made. Get a pennyworth of gum arsbio 
easily removed without damaging the frond. °£ iS" 1 ’ r ®^® ir ® 8°° d drainage, and the soil at the chemist’s, and piok out from it all impuri- 

Gymnogramma schizophylla gloriosa is another u 10 . ccnswt of good peat with some fibre in ties or dark bits of gum ; then plaoe the clear 

curious example, and the only one I am ac- Su mix ® d wUh About an equal part of nice pieces in a wide-mouthed bottle and add a little 

quainted with in the genus. This produces ° u U ?u u , , ad . 8 enough sharp sand to water, more or less according to the amount of 

young plants at the extremity of each frond the w “ol® feel gritty; ana to this I like to gum; but it is well to remember that the gum 

and occasionally at the points of the side pinna)! e® 111 ® nodules of charcoal or some pieoes of must be strong, and can easily be made weaker 

Apart from this distinction from other species B ? n<l8t ®“® \ bat these should be of just the right if necessary later on. Let it stand on a mantel- 
it is certainly one of the most elegant Ferns we ?lf 8 not . m t®rfere with the carefnl potting of shelf or other warm place for twenty-four hoars 
have, being, however, rather delicate, and re- 8 P®® l “J® n * An abundance of water is required or more until the lumps have thoroughly dis- 
quiring stove treatment. The young plants t ~ rou 8“ t '“® 8Umm ® r season, and a nice, moist solved, when it can be stirred up and is ready 
should be rooted in small pots before they are * fc .?} 06 Pb® r ®» but during winter less moisture for use. A small drop in the heart of the flower 
severed from the parent plant. 8ufll0e * is all that is necessary if the gum be properly 

Adlantdm dolabrifobme is another ROPHY ?^ 4 18 a charming plant which, thick and good as well as clear; and it is well 

ing example of this mode of renroducHrm - ^^®P 8 |£ r ? n & ™a k « a beautiful small hang- to apply it some few hoars before the flowers 
here are also three <pthecs of the same cent- * ^-basket Fern. It has stout, creeping, scaly are wanted, so as to allow time for it to dry 
9 We samo^enm*. rfuzombs, w^ch produce the fropds, which are thoroughly.-I. L. K 
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charming little plant which comes from Borneo 
and Java, ana it has always been a rare 
Fern in cultivation. The first plant of this 
which was alive in this country was given me in 
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QABDBN WORK.* 

OonMrv&tory. 

Large plants of Eoheverls metallloa are useful In winter 
to fill In dark positions among Ferns and foliage plants. 
They usually flower at this season. Eoheverla vetoes Is a 
smaller and perhaps more useful variety, especially for 
small houses. The plants last in condition a long 
time, and are easily grown and propagated. Good 
plants of Libonia floribunda are useful and dlstlnot. Zonal 
11 Geraniums," unless the house oan be kept warm and the 
plants occupy a light position, will be going off a little. 

I And for the depth of winter suoh kinds as Henri Jaooby, 
Vesuvius, and F. V. Raspail, give a better return of flowers 
than the broad-petailed ones ; but to have “ Geraniums ” 
in good oondltion now they must have a warmth of not less 
than 55 degs. at night, and all the light possible, with just 
enough ventilation to keep the atmosphere buoyant; in 
faot, all flowering-plants at this season, if the blossoms are 
to last long, must have this buoyant oondltion in the 
atmosphere. Where dampness gathers on the flowers 
deoay sets in immediately. If Camellias drop their buds, 
the probabilities are that the roots are, or have been, dry. 
When the buds are very numerous they should be thinned. 
Early-flowering Azaleas and Rhododendrons will not take 
muoh forcing to open their blossoms. Pelargoniums of 
the show or fancy class really require a house to them¬ 
selves to do them well. In the 11 rat place they are verv 
subject to green-fly, and will require a pretty strong whiff 
of Tobacco-smoke occasionally to keep them dean. Cine¬ 
rarias again are nearly sure to bs troubled with fly. unless 
kept on a oool bed not too far from the glass. These and 
Pelargoniums may be kept dean by an occasional dash of 
soft-soap water and paraffin, applied through the syringe. 
At any rate, they must be kept free from insects, or the 
flowers will be useless. Hard-wooded plants should be 
kept oool and quiet, using a little Are only when neces¬ 
sary, though Australian plants will be benefited by having 
a little warmth in the pipes pretty regularly, accompanied 
by free ventilation when not freezing or during oold, 
windy weather. Azaleas, Heaths, and other hard-wooded 
plants if of spedmen else will require retraining. Use as 
few stakes as possible, and they should not be too con¬ 
spicuously placed. The retraining once a year gives an 1 
opportunity for dressing up or removing all dead foliage, 
and cleaning generally. As far as possible put the new 
stakes in the boles from which the old ones were taken. 
Thrusting a number of stakes in among the roots may do 
barm, so do not use more than is absolutely neoeseary. 
Double white Primulas will be valuable now for cutting. 
Water oarefully and keep in a light position near theglasa. 
Arums will be required for the Christmas and New Year 
parties, and if not forward enough may be moved to a 
house where an increase of temperature oan be given. 
Very large plants of the. Christmas Rose in tube or large 
pots are useful lor standing in balls, oorridors, he. 

Unbeated Greenhouse. 

Up to the present there has been no frost sharp enough 
to injure any ordinary greenhouse plant, even where fire- 
heat has not been used. Of course, immunity from frost 
will not ensure blossoms, as only the hardiest things will 
bloom in the middle of winter without artifloial heat; but 
there may be flowers for Christmas without artifloial heat, 
and there may be colour in the houss without blossoms. 
First and foremon the two best things at this moment are 
several large plants of the large-flowered Christmas Rose and 
a couple of well-matehed standard Lauras tin us. These are 
easily grown, and are safe to give satisfaction, and should 
be prominently plaoed. Late-flowering Chrysanthemums 
oan still be bad good enough to form backgrounds. An¬ 
dromeda floribunda, a pretty hardy white-flowered Ameri¬ 
can shrub, is very useful, and a good plant or two are very 
desirable for winter. There is a variegated form of the 
Pampas Gracs whioh is very useful for winter decorations. 
Aralia Sieboldi and its variegated form are also striking 
foliage plants, quite hardy. I have known handsome 
plants of variegated and green Holliee taken up and plaoed 
in tube or large pots in winter to brighten up the place 
during the Christmas festivities. Good plants covered 
.with berries are no mean ornaments in winter in a oold con¬ 
servatory. Plants of Retinoepora plumose aurea, when well 
grown, are charming things for potting up in autumn or 
winter. Yuccas again are for the most part quite hardy, 
and are very effective in pots or tubs. The green ana 
variegated American Aloes should be grown in the oool- 
house. When the plants have attained some size they 
will be useful for the house and rooms in winter, and to 
set outside in summer. The plants and everything in the 
hoase must be neatly kept, and some pains should be taken 
in grouping them to make the best use of the materials at 
oommand. 

Stove. 

Give liquid-manure to strong plants of Eucharia to induoe 
flower-spikes to push up. Bottom-heat where obtainable 
will be serviceable in starting the spikes. With a number 
of large pots full of good-sized bulbs there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining several crops of flowers in one season, 
and they will be valuable now. White and soarlet always 
oontrast happily, and Euaharis mixed or blended with 
Pcinsettles and Euphorbias, with a few well-grown plants 
of Adiantum Farleyense, wilt be very far above the oommon- 
place, and if to these be added a Dendrobium, Onoidium, 
or Lmlia in blossom, there will be no laok of ohoioe flowers 
for Christmas. Gardenias are in blossom now. G. inter¬ 
media is perhaps the best variety, especially for winter. 
If young shoots show beyond the buds, they will be better 
twisted or pinched out, as it will be safer to encourage 
growth when the flowering is over. Soot-water is a very 
useful stimulant for Gardenias. 8mall sprays of Jasminum 
Sambac and gradllimum will be valuable now Both 
plants do beet planted out in a bed of peat and leaf-mould, 
with a few lumps of turfy-loam intermixed. Night tem¬ 
perature, 60 degs.; day, 70 dega. to 75 dega., or higher If 
the sun shines. Water oarefully, and give air when the 
weather is mild. 

Frames and Pits. 

If tender plants are kept in pits the walls must be 
banked up with litter before frost sets in, and there should 


* In eold or northern district* the operations referred 
to wnder *' Garden Work ’’ may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight inter than is here tn &i sefied with Sfuatty food 
results. 


he a good supply of dry material to cover up the glas*. 
Very little water will be required by any plants in cold 
pits now. It will be safer to plunge the pots of suoh things 
as Lilies and other ohoioe hardy bulbs in Oocoa-nut-flbre 
or ashes. Aurioulas, Carnations, and Primulas are generally 
kept in frames. Plants waiting for the forcing-house, suoh 
as Roses, Spimas, Azalea mollis, will do very well in pits 
or frames till the time oomes to start them in heat. They 
should not be allowed to get dust dry, though, of oourse, 
very little water will be required by plants in such places 
now. Many of the frames will now be ooming Into use for 
forcing purposes. Asparagus, Seakale, Potatoes, Carrots, 
Radishes, Lettuces, and Mustard and Cress will all need 
space now if the supply is to be kept up. 

Window Gardening. 

Very pretty and appropriate are good masses of the 
Christmas Rose, and nloe dwarf bushes of hybrid Pernet- 
tyas associate well with delicate Ferns and variegated 
Aralias In the Christmas decorations. Ferns arranged in 
baskets of wire or wioker are easily improvised. Variegated 
Ivies or Periwinkles may be used for furnishing the sidee 
of the baskets, whioh should be made as light as possible. 
Common things may often be found useful in Christmas 
decorations, very pretty Mosses may be obtained from 
the hedge bottom, and aquatic Grasses, suoh as the 8edges 
(Care s) and others, whioh may be found at this season in 
every damp .ditch by the wayside. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The damp autumn has been specially favourable to* 
drawing the Plantains aod other weeds out of lawns. It 
has also been very suitable for laying down new turf, and 
for planting evergreen and other shrubs. Last year at 
this time the surface was frozen hard, and scarcely any¬ 
thing oould be done outside. Slugs and snails are very 
troublesome in some gardens, and whilst some effort oan 
be made to reduce their numbers, any plant or group of 
plants can be made perfectly safe by sprinkling coal-ashes 
round and amongst them. Small heaps of bran slightly 
moistened with vinegar make good baits for them; but 
the slugs and snails whioh are attraoted to the baits must 
be sought for after dark in the evening, and again in the 
morning. By this means their numbers may soon be re¬ 
duced. Free lawns from Moss, and supply a dressing of 
lime and soot, or, if the Grass is very thin, give a rich 
top-dressing in February, and sow Grass and Clover-seeds 
In March. In town gardens where corners of the lawn are 
much shaded and are nearly always damp in winter, the 
Grass frequently dies. In suoh positions it is a good plan 
before returning to work in a heavy dressing of “ breeze ” 
from the gas-works, or ooal-ashee will do. This will keep 
it dry, and the Grass will live through the winter. Lawns 
should be frequently rolled during winter when fee sur¬ 
face is not frozen. In planting standard Roses do not bury 
them too deep. Many deaths may be traced to this cause. 
It is time Briers for budding next year were planted. Let 
the land be well cultivated before planting, and set the 
plants in rows not less than 3} feet apart, and 15 inches to 
18 inches apartin the rows. Manetti and Brier-cuttings may 
still be planted, though it is getting late for the work. In 
dealing with cuttings of deciduous things of all kinds it is 
a good plan to get them prepared early in autumn and 
laid in; they can be planted in the nursery bed later on. 
Stir the surface soil freely among Carnations, Pinks, and 
other hardy flowers when the weather is suitable. Cover 
Christmas Roses with handlights to shelter the blossoms 
now opening. Turn and repair gravel walks. 

Fruit Garden. 

Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants should be planted 
and made firm. Select strong cuttings that will give a dear 
leg of at least 0 inohes, as bushes on the ground are always 
a souroe of trouble, and the fruit is not so good, either in 
flavour or appearanoe. The kinds most cultivated are 
Crown Bob, Whitesmith, Red Warrington, and Industry is 
now coming into general cultivation for early picking. 
Among larger-fruited kinds: London Red. and there Is 
also a Green London, both of whioh are worthy of oulture. 
In preparing fee outtings leave the three uppermost buds, 
out all the lower buds out, and make a dean out across 
fee base, through or dose to a joint. In private gardens 
one often sees interior Currants grown, the fruit in many 
oases being small and poor. The best Red Currants are 
the Red Dutch and Red Grape. There are also a White 
Dutch and White Grape, whioh are equally good. Lee’s 
Prolific is a good Black Currant. Soil and culture have a 
good deal to do with fee bearing of bush and other fruits. 
The land in the first place should be trenched and liberally 
manured, and in planting do not crowd. Five feet apart, 
and for the free-growing 6 feet, will not be too much space, 
as Gooseberries and Currants may profitably oooupy the 
land for twenty yean at least. The mild, open weather has 
been serviceable for planting and pruning operations, and 
the more of this work we can get through before Christmas 
the better. See that all land Intended for fruit-trees is 
efficiently drained. Where Moss forms on fruit-trees there 
is either too much water or the laud is desperately poor. 
Strawberries may be started to produce verv early fruit 
by plunging the pots in a bed of leaves in a low pit, ven¬ 
tilating freely. Only well-established plants of Keen's 
Seedling or the Vioomteese oan be usefully started yet. 
Well-ripened Grapes will keep as well off the Vines as on 
now if there is a proper room to place them in. Keep 
everything in oonneotion wife the fruit-room sweet and 
dean. Fruit will not keep so well exposed to strong light. 
Keep Pinee moving very steadily now ; a temperature of 
60 degs at night will be high enough for them ab present. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Young Cucumber-plants coming on for planting out in 
January must be kept in a warm, light position. Put a 
small stake to each plant to keep the same in an erect 
position and prevent the stem from getting twisted. Do 
not syringe Cucumbers now; there should be sufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere from damping paths and 
walla Syringing the foliage now may lead to mildew. 
Very little ventilation will be required beyond what takes 
place through the laps of the glass. A night temperature 
of 65 degs. will be ample till the days begin to lengthen. 
In fee oase of low houses whioh oan be easily covered ab 
night, a great saving of fuel will be effected by oovering 
the house or a part of it with mats or Frigi-domo on oold 
nights. Ke«n> frames in whioh Asparagus is being forced 
covered up till the heads are through the soil, then admit 
light gradually to give eolonr and flavour to the vrass 


Make up new beds in succession, and in the event of frost 
setting in oover the rows of plants in the open ground 
intended for forcing with long litter, so that they may be 
taken up without injury when required. Seakale-roots 
should be taken up and laid in to be in readiness. 8ave 
the roots or thongs which are trimmed off for propagating 
purposes, laying them in sand or light soil thickly till 
March. Get manure on vaoant land on frosty mornings, 
and devote all spare time to trenching, ridging up, or deep 
digging, whichever is fee most suitable for each particular 
plot One thing is oertain, fee land cannot be too deeply 
stirred; only in the case of heavy land it may be advisable 
in trenching to leave most of fee bad soil in the bottom ot 
the trench. Breaking it up with the fork or pick will 1st 
in the air, and improve its texture and condition, and 
render It more accessible to fee roots in the future. 8tart 
seed Potatoes in boxes in gentle heat for planting in frames 
very shortly; only one shoot should be permitted to eaoh 
set Cover Globe Artiohokes with dry litter, and place 
earth over fee litter to prevent displacement from wind. 
Improvise some oovering for Parsley when oold weather 
sets in. Secure Cauliflowers at once, and any late Broccoli 
not beaded in should have attention at onoe. Although 
fee winter is late in ooming, we may have severe weather 
at any moment now. French Beans in pots must have a 
light position, where the night temperature does not fall 
below 60 degs. Plant more of these Beans for suooestion 
in pots or boxes. Sow Tomatoes for early work in pote- 
Tomatoes ripening must have a night temperature of 
00 degs. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Very few flowers oan expand satisfactorily in fee smoky 
atmosphere of a large town at this season, either indoors 
or out, and fee efforts of the gardener, amateur or other¬ 
wise, should be direoted chiefly to keeping his plants in fee 
highest possible condition of health and vigour, waiting 
for results until the days become longer again and the sun 
gains more power. Still, there are a few exceptions; even 
in the open the Christmas Rose will form and open its 
charming blossoms in spite of smoke and fog if only fee 
plant oan get a fair share of air and light. The golden- 
flowered Winter or Yellow Jasmine (J. nudlflorum) is 
equally brave, but unless protected in some way from the 
smoke and soot fee flowers are usually so begrimed and 
stunted as to be ectroely presentable. The best and, 
indeed, only remedy is to cover fee plants with glass, and 
in a totally-unbeated structure these and several other 
more or less hardy and oharming subjects may be bad in 
greab beauty even now. Violets are useless in town gar¬ 
dens, but oommon Primroses are easily managed, and 
strong roots will bloom the winter long in a sunny 
frame or oool-house. Another oharming winter-flowering 
plant is fee Laurustinus, and though this oannot be grown 
with any degree of success where there is much smoke 
about, a few sturdy young plants may be purchased from 
a nursery In the country eaoh autumn, and these, care¬ 
fully potted and plaoed in a oool conservatory, will flower 
capitally almost anywhere. Some of the winter-flowering 
Iris, too, such as I. histrio, L reticulata, and 1. stylona, 
will expand under glass unless fee atmosphere is very bad. 
In fee greenhouse proper Chinese Primroses, both single 
and double, bloom profusely throughout fee entire winter, 
however smoky the locality may be, and fee flowers of a 
good strain of these are now so fine and intense in colour¬ 
ing that a really exquisite show may be made wife these 
alone. Primula oboonioa is another winter-flowering gem 
that every town greenhouse should contain in quantity. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, grand as they are in oountry places, 
oannot expand in a large town after November at fee 
latest; but Cyclamens may be grown and flowered fairly 
well wife care ; and fee pretty and fragrant white Roman 
Hyacinths, early Narolssus, Scillas, and some others we 
may have in any quantity. Lilies of fes Valley, again, 
may be forced oapltally wife a little oars, and fee Van 
Thol Tulips be got in bv Christmas without muoh trouble. 
Bouvardias, too, are still in bloom where there is a little 
extra warmth. The more frequently greenhouse plant! 
are looked over and moved now fee better; they oannot 
be kepi too dean. Keep Cinerarias and Herbaceous 
Calceolarias oool and moist, wife air whenever safe. 

B.O.R. 


THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts front a garden diary from December 
19 th to December 26* A. 

Moved pots of Musk seedlings from a propagating frame 
to fee stage near fee glass in a warm house. I find it more 
convenient to raise Musk-plants every year from seeds 
sown in autumn than to keep old plants for propagating 
purposes; it is less trouble where several hundred plants 
are required. As soon as large enough the seedlings will 
be pricked off into pans or boxes, and afterwards, when 
some growth has been made, the seedlings will be potted 
off singly. The seedlings will be shaded from bright sun¬ 
shine, and never permitted to get dust dry. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Ficus elastioa. The outtings are inserted in a 
bed of moist, warm Cocoa-nut-fibre. As soon as fee roots 
are formed they will be potted up; it is very rare for a 
cutting to fail if treated in this way. Where many plants 
of different things are required, propagating goes on all 
the year round; in faot, my striking-bed is never idle. In 
the winter it is given up to the plants above named, and 
Dracaenas, Crotons, Tree-Carnations, and any other plant 
of whioh stock is required. This eases the work in spring, 
and as soon as the new year oomes in space will be wanted 
for grafting Roses, &o. Moved a number of well-ripened 
Tea and other Roses into the forcing bouse. WeU- 
eetablished plants wife well-ripened wood will soon respond 
to a genial warmth now. I have been busy planting fruit- 
trees, chiefly Apples, on the Paradise stook, including suoh 
kinds as Eohlinville, Cellini, Alfriston, Wellington, Peas- 
good’s Nonesuch, Blenheim Orange, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Stirling Castle, and Warner’s King. Most of fee trees 
bave blossom-buds on already, and many will bear fruit next 
year. Filled another frame wife Asparagus-roots, and 
planted more Seakale-roots in a Mushroom-house. Open-air 
Mushroom-beds have been very prolific, but there has been 
a difficulty in often ahanging fee coverings so as to keep 
dry material next fee suriaoe of fee beds. I find straw 
mate (heme made) very.useful for oovering anything 
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requiring shelter from rains or frost. Perhaps “ straw 
mats ” is not quite the right term to use, as the covers are 
not mats in the usual sense of the word. They are mode by 
nailing pieces of ordinary builder's roofing laths together 
to form a frame sufficiently strong to carry a covering of 
straw, which before putting on is drawn out straight. The 
straw is kept in position by Ur string, which is used in a 
large-sized packing-needle. The shears are passed over 
the oovers at the finish to remove long ends of straw and 
make all neat and snug. The oovers are made of various 
sizes to suit the different purposes for whioh they are re¬ 
quired, and are made in bad weather and placed in store 
till required. With care they will last several years, and 
are cheaper and more effective than mats. Planted more 
Rhubarb in the Mushroom-house. The first batches of roots 
of Tarragon are showing strongly, and will be fit to gather 
from at any time now. Finished pruning Gooseberries and 
Currants. Shall syringe them with lime and soot, mixed with 
soft soap, at once to keep off birds. Leaving the trees and 
bushes unpruned till spring to feast the birds, with the hope 
tbatenough may be left for a crop, is, I think,a mistake, and 
generally results in small crops and rough, untidy bushes ; 
besides, the syringing costs so little, either in materials or 
abour, and I have never known it to fail. I may say, 


70 degs. Many other things can be used for 
this purpose, such as bees wax, &c., but I find 
the cheapest composition to be that already 
advised.—P. U. 


ROSES 

ROSE BARONESS ROTHSCHILD. 

This is still one of the most distinct Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses we have ; remarkable for its 
upright sturdy habit and large handsome 
blossoms, which are of a beautiful shade of pale 
shining flesh. Baroness Rothschild was the 
first of its race, and owing to its singularly dis¬ 
tinct character and other good qualities, this 
Rose took an immediate foothold, both as a 
garden and exhibition variety, and was for 
many years held by good judges to be one of the 



Rose Baroness Rothec': lid. 


though, the dressing in January towards the eod of the 
month is more important than the present, as the birds 
are always more active and persevering then, just as the 
sap is moving. Burned rubbish of all kinds; this fire 
is often kept smouldering for weeks, a supply of material 
being added to the heap as it is brought to the spot where 
the fire is situated from the various plants where pruning 
and other work is going on. The product is a valuable 
heap of compost. Top-dressed the quarters of bush fruits 
with manure, and forked over the surface deep enough to 
oover it. Raspberries will be treated in a similar manner. 
Liberal feeding is necessary to ensure plentiful crons of fine 
fruit. I am convinced in very many cases that fruiting-trees 
and bushes are starved for want of food. 


2707. — Making grafting-wax. — The 
composition I ubc for this purpose is very simply 
made, and consista of common pitch, a very 
little resin, and a couple of composite candles 
to 1 lb. of pitch. Melt all this over a slow fire, 
and when well stirred up together it will mix 
readily. When intendetOqF use warm|it up 

“ d “PP'&igfrfze^?, ?pn£« 


best twelve exhibition Roses. Baroness Roth¬ 
schild, however, possesses another claim upon 
the rosarian’s admiration and affection. To this 
Rose we are indebted for the first really 
useful white Hybrid Perpetual Rose our 
gardens ever held. Mr. George Paul’s White 
Baroness, a fair English Rose, that our American 
cousins hailed with delight, and one that the 
younger and more massive Merveille de Lyon 
has not as yet been able to supersede, are direct 
sports from the Baroness, while as for seedlings, 
the late Mr. Bennett’s Her Majesty, amongst 
others, owes its parentage on one side to the 
same source, a fact that I venture to say proves 
this variety to be of immense value to the 
hybridist. As a garden plant this Rose is 
extremely useful, especially if it is used for the 
purpose of massing ; its upright habit and the 
erect manner in which the flowers are produced 
fit it in every way for close planting, while 


the manner in which the flowers open with 
the greatest freedom in cool, dull, damp 
weather is another point in its favour that 
should be borne in mind by those who have to 
provide a continuous supply of good Roses for 
cutting. Then, again, its hardiness of con¬ 
stitution and the long period of time that the 
plants retain their vigour and blooming power 
are other recommendations. It -is also admir¬ 
ably adapted for forcing. In America it is 
one of the most popular for this purpose, the 
florists in that country invariably including it 
in their annual importations of plants required 
to supply the popular demand existing for very 
early Rose blooms. With regard to cultivation, 
it is one of the most accommodating, but from 
its habit of growth naturally dwarf plants are 
more effective than standards, plants in this 
latter form presenting rather too formal an 
appearance to be desirable. It succeeds well on 
seedling Brier and Brier-cutting stocks, but I 
always found this Rose to be one of those that 
invariably did best on the Manetti. It is also 
worth noting that this beautiful Rose grows 
and flowers most freely on its own roots. For 
exhibition, and indeed for general purposes, it 
will be found desirable to thin out the lateral 
shoots that are generally thrown out almost as 
soon as the terminal flower-bud has formed 
on the leading shoot, otherwise these growths 
are liable to overgrow the flower-buds from 
which the best results should be obtained. 
The annexed engraving gives an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of what was evidently a fine example 
of this Rose—a handsome three-quarter ex¬ 
panded bloom, the beauty of which is enhanced 
by the ample and healthy foliage with which 
the flowering growth was clothed. The one, 
and it is the only defect I could ever find in this 
Rose, is that which, alas 1 we too frequently 
meet with in some of our most beautiful Roses 
—lack of perfume, and no Rose, however beauti¬ 
ful, can be considered quite perfect without that 
charm. A large bed of this Rose planted against 
a background of Sweet Brier forms a delightful 
combination, as the fragrance of the modest 
wilding lends to her more distinguished sister 
that attraction which Nature alone can provide. 

G. 


2658.— Tea Roses for early blooming. 

—Bor early flowering a constant temperature of 
56 degs. at night with about 10 degs. more 
during the day will do very well during the 
dull winter months. Really good culture is, 
however, required to get Roses in winter. 
Market growers either repot their plants early 
in August, or feed them well, at the same time 
pruning them. They are well attended to as to 
watering, and are thus induced to make a fair 
growth, so that plenty of buds are thrown up at 
the beginning of the winter. Unless treated in 
this way no blooms worth speaking of are pro¬ 
duced before early spring.—J. C. B. 

2722.— Treatment of Tea Roses.— 

Roses, like all deciduous trees and shrubs, should 
have a season of rest. There was nothing wrong in 
repotting the plants, and they would do in a 
greenhouse, as if they were kept dry at the 
roots that would be a resting period for them ; 
but 50 degs. would be quite a waim green¬ 
house. An ordinary greenhouse is a structure 
from which frost is just excluded by artificial 
heat. In a house of this kind the Roses, if 
allowed to become moderately dry at the roots, 
might be pruned, and they would start slowly 
into growth after Christmas. The plants make 
the best growths when placed in that part of the 
house where they are well exposed to light and 
air.—J. D. E. 

- If you could have placed the Roses in 

some cool pit for a few weeks it would have 
been much Letter than taking them into heat at 
once. When fresh potted and set into heat 
direct the plants are apt to start into growth, 
and,the roots not being in action, they cannot 
supply the support necessary. If you let the 
plants rest in a pit or frame for a few weeks 
they will commence to make young roots without 
the tops starting into premature growth. After 
this treatment when introduced into heat they 
are able to support themselves much better. 
Unless your plants have been in the house long 
tnough to excite them I would even now recom¬ 
mend that they be removed to a quite cool 
situation for a little while; then prune in the 
ordinary way, and- reintrqdnce them to the 
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house with a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
The main point is to grow them on as steadily as 
possible, consistent with keeping them on the 
move.—P. U. 

2735.—Tea Roses in a greenhouse.— 

Yon will find the cultivation of Tea Roses in 
pots very interesting, as they are very suit* 
able for the greenhouse. I generally recom¬ 
mend amateurs to place their Tea Roses in the 
open air from the end of June until the middle 
ox November. 1 advise this being; done because 
they are so subject to the attacks of green-fly 
and mildew that the plants are often seriously 
injured when these pests are not quickly de¬ 
stroyed. If you are prepared to keep the plants 
free from insects they may always remain in the 
house, when they will flower more or less at 
different times up to the middle of November. 
You might with advantage add the following to 
your list: Luciole, bright-rose ; Madame Hoste, 
yellow ; Madame de Watteville, salmon-white ; 
Etoile de Lyon, saffron-yellow; Viscountess 
Folkestone, light-pink ; and Lady Mary Fitz- 
william, flesh-colour. Supposing you have the 
plants in 6-inch pots now, and they are full of 
roots, they should be shifted into others two 
sizes larger at once, using good, loamy soil and 
a little bone-meal mixed with it. All that have 
made good, strong growth should have another 
shift into larger pots next year at this time. 
With regard to pruning, if you refer to back 
numbers you will get all the information you re¬ 
quire.— J. C. C. 

-The Roses you mention are fairly well 

suited for your purpose, and will grow about 
as strong as a healthy plant of Niphetos. I 
would suggest the following half-a-dozen varie¬ 
ties in addition : Catherine Mermet, Rubens, 
Francisoa Kruger, Mme. Lam bard, Perle des 
Jardins, and Anna Olivier, all of which are 
good growers of a dwarf and compact habit, 
and wnich would give you a fine variety of 
colour and also a good succession of flowers. 
For hints as to growing these please see reply to 
Query 2722, all of which apply to this case. 
See also reply to Qaery 2658, page 550.—P. U. 

2711.—Pruning a Climbing Niphetos 
Rone. —This Robo grows so vigorously that I 
find many people are wondering how best to 
prune it, seeing that it is so new to cultivators, 
and that there has not been time to prove by 
practice what kind of treatment is likely to suit 
it best. I have decided in my own case—and 
my plants have made shoots 20 feet long in one 
year—to prune them on the same lines as I do 
Marochal Niel—that is, to allow all the shoots 
to remain for which there is room until they 
have flowered, and then cut them back to 
within 4 inches of the old wood, or to leave 
about 1 foot in length of the shoot. Where 
there is a large roof-space to cover some 
of the shoots may be left their whole length 
and the others may be shortened back. 
I do not doubt but that this Rose will 
do very well if pruned on the spur system; but 
the flowers would not be so large as those pro¬ 
duced by young and vigorous growth.—J. C. C. 

- “R. W.” will make a fatal mistake if 

he lets the knife touch this grand white Rose. 
He should let it grow and flower at will. 
Climbing Niphetos will make many long 
growths, that to the inexperienced may seem 
useless; but it is these very growths that are 
so valuable, and which make this variety the finest 
white Climbing Rose for under glass ever intro¬ 
duced. This Rose will flower from all of the 
eyes upon the long shoots in much the same 
manner as Maiechal Niel and other strong 
growing Teas and Noisettes.—P. U. 

2721.—Marechal Niel Rose in a cold 
greenhouse. — I presume that the plant 
was transplanted from the open ground to your 
greenhouse, and in that case I should advise its 
being cut back to within, say, a foot or so of the 
ground. This will enoourage a good growth 
during the coming summer, flknd unless the strong 
shoots sure upon plants well established they will 
not be able ti support good crops of blooms. 
You may leave the best shoot of strong growth 
until you secure the few flowers from it, and 
afterwards remove it to the extent suggested; 
but I should cut it down this season, and so 
secure grand wood for the spring of 1893.—P. U. 

2654.— Rosea from seeds.— These may, 
in spring, be sown in pans of well-drained soil 
and placed in the oolct frame, and as germina- 
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tion ensues, the time of which is very uncertain, 
as they will sometimes remain dormant twelve 
months, and sometimes will commence growing 
almost at once. They should be transplanted 
when large enough into some good soil on an 
outside border. Later on they need lifting, for 
the purpose of shortening back the tap-root 
and transplanting further apart. Last spring 
I sowed some seed in the open, fluid they vege¬ 
tated early in summer and are now nice little 
ptants.—C. Berry, Felixstowe . 

2708.— Roses in pots for show.— If 
you can get plants on their own roots three or 
four years old by all means have them. If not 
you had better get them on the Manetti stock. 
Six good Hybrid Perpetuals will be found in 
Ulrich Brunner, Charles Lefebvre, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Mile. Marie Finger, Mme. Sophie Fro- 
pot, fluid Merveille de Lyon. The last-named is 
nearly white under glass. If you wsmt a yellow 
Rose you cannot have a better for your purpose 
than Celine Forestier. You ought to understand, 
however, that to get six plants in flower fit for 
show that you must grow twice that number 
if you require them in bloom on a given date. 
Even with the twelve you may find that it is 
not enough to give you a good choice.—J. C. C. 

-The question of having the plants on 

their own roots or not depends entirely upon the 
class of Roses you are growing, whether Tea- 
scented or Hybrid Perpetual. If the latter, I 
prefer the Manetti stock for pot plants, especi¬ 
ally if they are to be forced at all. Tea-scented 
and Noisette Roses will be preferable on their 
own roots. I would choose Merveille de Lyon 
or Madame Francois Pittet for the white (if not 
wahted for exhibition I should vote for Niphetos 
or Souvenir de S. A. Prince). Charles Lawson, 
Mme. Plantier, La France, Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet, and General Jacqueminot will give you 
a good variety, and all of these force well. What 
is wanted in exhibition Roses in pots is the 
characteristics of the H. China and Bourbon 
sections— i.e., the habit of flowering once pro¬ 
fusely, fluid not as the Tea-scented class does— 
viz., a continual, steady crop of bloom lasting 
all the season.—P. U. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA WAROCQUEANA. 

I am in receipt of flowers of this Cattleya from 
several of my readers, some of them expressing 
their opinion in anything but complimentary 
language about it. Others are highly pleased at 
having a Cattleya in bloom close upon Christmas. 
But the best flower of any comes from “Mr. 
J. Crispin,” of Bristol, and truly it would 
appear that Bristol has something to be proud 
of, for this is the Becond consignment of flowers 
I have to record from that place in one week. 
To return to the Cattleya, however—ail ask me 
for my opinion respecting its being the same 
plant that we have Known so long as Cattleya 
labiata ? Now, in reply to this question, and 
with half-a-dozen examples before me, I must 
say there is not one of them that comes any¬ 
where near the true old form of Lindley’s C. 
labiata. I do not say this with any feeling or 
any prejudice whatever, but I say that there is 
no doubt that it must retain its name as a form 
of labiata just in the same manner that C 
Trfenae, C. Mendeli, C. Gaskelliana, and many 
others do. It is, however, a very fine Cattleya, 
with so many of the features of the old plant 
about it that it appears to be confusing. But 
who is there amongst the many Orchid- 
growers that knows the true plant? Not many 
I am afraid ; indeed, the most difference I can 
see is in the brilliancy of colour, and colour 
does not constitute specific difference, the 
botanists tell us; but then we cannot accept 
everything that they state. I well remember 
taking a flower of the old form C. labiata to Sir 
Wm. Hooker when living, and he pronounced it 
to be the same in every respect as his C. Mossise. 
Now no one has seen C. MossisB with the 
brilliant, rosy-crimson sepals and petals of the 
true labiata, and neither have I seen C. Waroc- 
queana with such brilliant colours, beautiful 
Cattleya though it is, however, with the exception 
of one or two bad forms of the plant it must be 
considered a grand flower. By-the-way, there 
are some plants about that are called the old 
C. labiata, which sure not so good as many forms 
of Warocqueana are. Only last Saturday 1 
called to see an amateur and amongst other 


things I noticed in his collection a plant called 
C. labiata. Now I cannot help thinking that 
many of these pltmts have got distributed to the 
public simply because they flower in winter, 
fluid because they have double sheaths ; but this 
appears to me to be a somewhat fanciful distinc¬ 
tion, because I have seen the same thing occur 
with C. Triana; and C. Mendeli, the last in 
several instances. I think Mr. Bartlett’s impor¬ 
tation cmd several others have been classed with 
the true labiata, and it is these plants that lead 
to the assumption that C. Warocqueana is 
synonymous with the true form of C. labiata. 
“ Mr. J. Crispin’s ” flowers are very fine, fluid 
the sepals and petals are deeply-coloured, but it 
is with a rose colour pure and simple. These 
are the deepest coloured, I think, of any I have 
seen. They, however, differ much from the 
rosy-purple or rosy-crimson of the old liabata. 
In these words all my questioners have my 
opinion which they a9k for—given without 
prejudice. One of my correspondents asks me 
in what Mr. Sander’s plants differ from the 
plants sold by Mr. Linden ? This I cannot say, 
cui Mr. Sander has not had any flowers on his 
m yet. Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LONDESBOROUGH- 
IANUM. 

I should not have expected any reculer of Gar¬ 
dening to write to me saying: “ I send you the 
remauns of a spike of the above-named pltuit. 
It wm 6 feet long, and I have been using the 
blossoms for button-hole flowers for a month 
past,” but so writes “Mr. J. Crispin” in his 
letter. This Odontoglossum is truly a magnifi¬ 
cent species, altogether different from any other. 
It wm introduced into this country some fifteen 
years ago by the Messrs. Backhouse, of York, 
who, beyond intimating that the plant came 
from Mexico, did not give any locality for it. 
“Mr. Crispin” says it is a plant that does 
wonderfully well with him, suid I am very glad 
to record the feet. Perhaps he will tell us bow 
the plant is treated? I have grown this Orchid 
upon a block of wood; but of late years I have put 
it into a basket and twisted its growth round. 
With me it wm always a deciduous plant, losing 
its pale-green leaves in the winter months I 
always used good rough peat-fibre, mixed with 
Sphagnum Moss, for potting, and during the 
growing season it likes an abundance of water ; 
therefore, the drainage should be good to carry 
away quickly any superabundance of moisture. 
If grown on blocks of wood, these blocks 
will require to be dipped occMionally or 
well syringed. It must be hung up near 
the roof-glMS, so that it may enjoy the full 
light and sun, but not Buffering it to burn. 
In the winter just sufficient water to 
keep it from shrivelling will be ample. The 
flowers have more the appearance of an Onci- 
diuni than cm Odontoglossum. The sepals fluid 
petals have a yellow ground, transversely 
barred with bright-brown. The lip is large, of 
a rich, deep-yellow, slightly spotted at the bMe. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM HETEROCARPUM. 

I am in receipt of a letter containing a sketch 
fluid also a flower of a plant bought at one of Mr. 
Low’s sales as D. Wardianum. “ The others may 
be the true plants,” says "W B.,” “but what 
is this one ? It hM a most delicious odour, re¬ 
sembling somewhat that of Tea Roses.” The 
Orchid in question is a very good variety of the 
species named above, which is also known by 
the name of D. aureum ; butM aureum signifies 
a bright golden-yellow I really can see nothing 
in this flower to warrant the name, and the 
name heterocarpum, or various-fruited, appears 
to be quite m far-fetched, so that it is a great 
pity some other good and applicable name baa 
not been accorded it. It is a very happy thought 
of “ VY. B.” in reference to the odour, and that 
it is not peculiar to “ \V. B.’s ” plants I noted a 
few days afterwards, when walking round Mr. 
Furze’s garden at Teddington, where I saw the 
species in flower, cuid I observed that it bad 
quite the same perfume. It is curious that I 
should have been in the habit of revelling in this 
perfume every winter and spring for nearly 
40 yeans, and have never before had the true 
simile revealed to me. I have usually put it 
down m resembling Violets; but now I know, 
through the kindness of “ W. B.,” that the true 
1 scent is represented by Tea Roses. Yes, ths 
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plant produces its flowers from the upper part of 
the stem like D. nobile, when two years old, and 
leafless, and sometimes upon stems three years 
of age. ThisOrchid is widely distributed through 
India, and there are many varieties, but 1 have 
never seen any that suggested to ine the name 
of D. aureum. Matt. Bramhle. 


HOUSH * WINDOW QARDBNINO. 

PLANTS FOR ROOMS. 

Where plant-growing has to be carried on 
almost wholly in fruit-houses or in greenhouses 
that are only heated sufficiently to keep out 
frost, there is often a difficulty in providing a 
sufficient variety of plants suitable for room de¬ 
coration, as most fine-foliaged or winter-flower¬ 
ing plants require more heat than they can get, 
say, from early autumn to the time when 
an early vinery is in foil swing. In writing 
of a few plants that are useful for this work, 
apart from those—such as Primulas, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Cinerarias, Salvias, Ferns, and 
others—which are generally grown in quantities, 
I place 

Cypkrus altersifoli us first, as it is seldom 
grown in quantity from seed, though, so 
treated, it is one of the most useful 
fine-foliaged plants I know. .Seed sown early 
in the year germinates freely in an early 
vinery, and the seedlings make capital little 
pot plants if placed three, four, or more in 
pots varying from .1 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter. They require a light soil rich in 
vegetable matter and plenty of water during 
the growing season, and at this time of the 
year they are at their best, and will pay for 
the slight trouble they have given, as they 
keep well in rooms for several weeks, even 
in positions where they get but little light, 
while the foliage of those not so used makes 
an exceedingly light and graceful setting for 
out flowers. Seed of this plant is very rarely 
quoted in seedsmen's catalogues, but it can 
be obtained from some firms, and it is well 
worth enquiring for, the leaves (see illus¬ 
tration) on seedlings being much more 
graceful than those on old plants. 

Coleum. —I cannot easily keep these 
during the winter, but I raise a batch of 
seedlings each year and get some really good 
varieties among them, with, of course, a 
large proportion of useless ones, which, 
however, can be easily detected when young 
and thrown away. By autumn those re¬ 
tained make good plants for furnishing 
medium-sized vases. 

Impatiess Sultani is, I think, one of the 
most useful plants in cultivation for rooms, 
as the flowering season lasts so long and the 
plants do not suffer much from being in the 
house, while the same plants will do over 
and over again if they are not kept indoors 
too long at a time. The metallic lustre 
seen on the flower* in certain lights makes 
them very attractive. Though seedlings 
are the beat I generally contrive to 
keep a few old plants through winter, 
and these become large the second year and 
flower early, but they do not always come so 
shapely as young plants do. Our best plant this 
year, however, was an old one which developed 
into quite a shapely bush. It is a mistake to 
overpot this, for fane plants can be grown in 
6-incn or H indi pots. 

Echevkkia retusa is useful at this time of 
the year, and good plants of it are often admired 
for their glaucous foliage and quaint flowers. 
I strike a few cuttings every year, and these 
make nice plants by flowering time if kept 
steadily growing. 

Cyclamens should scarcely be mentioned in 
this list, as they are so commonly grown in 
large numbers, but I write of them to say that 
the giant form of C. persicum is especially 
adapted to growers who, from various reasons, 
cannot give them positions so near the glass as 
is advisable, for they are not prone to become 
drawn, being naturally of a sturdy habit. The 
ordinary small-flowered C. persicum is not so 
easily grown, as both the flower and leaf-stems 
run up rather weakly if grown in shade. It is 
a mistake to suppose that flowers of the giant 
form are scentless, for I find some of them are 
very sweet. In addition to the above there are 
several other plants which serve as well, such as 
Francos ramosa, Celosiy pyramidalis, Bjbgonia 
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Weltoniensis (spring struck) and nitida, this last 
flowering well up to Christmas with but very 
little heat. C. 

2669.— Glass structure at the end of 
a hall. —No doubt Ferns would not thrive in 
this position on account of the draught. 

| “ D. K. W.” does not say, but probably the 
entrance door is at the outer end of the glass 
structure, which is somewhat of the nature of a 
porch ? Very little sunshine can reach it, there¬ 
fore it would not be a good place for most 
flowering plants; but Camellias, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Mimulus in variety, and Troptco- 
lum speciosum, which objects to full sunshine, 
might do well there. Palms, too, could be 
grown if the frost be thoroughly excluded ; but 
all these plants would suffer if gas should be 
used in the hall. A glass door between the hall 
and this place would be a great advantage in 
many ways, for it is almost impossible to make 
plants thrive unless they can nave, during the 
night at least, a certain amount of cool, damp 
air without draught. Failing a door, perhaps 
the most satisfactory things to grow would be 
those that are quite hardy, and which do not 
object to shade. Foxgloves, in large pots or 
boxes, the new and lovely kinds of Aquilegia 


Leaves of Cyperut alternifolius. 

(Columbine), Canterbury Bells (blue and white), 

Ivy of a handsome variety, Ampelopsis Veitchi 
(which grows well on a north west wall), all 
would stand any kind of weather with impunity, 
even if there is no outer door to this porch. 
Perhaps “ D. K. W.” will give a few more par¬ 
ticulars as to the position of the door, on which 
so much depends, when it will be more possible 
to offer advice which shall not mislead ?— 
J. L. R. 

2653.— Plants for window-borders.— 

It is very difficult indeed to get much blossom 
in such a situation as is here described ; but 
before planting anything it would be well to 
renew the soil and correct its failings as much 
as possible. If it be very heavy and wet, the 
best way would be to take it out entirely to a 
depth of from 18 inches to 2 feet under the 
windows and put in a layer of broken crockery, 
stones, ashes, or other rubbish, covering the 
larger materials with the ashes to keep a clear 
drainage; then mix in a wheelbarrow some 
thoroughly good soil, a compost of fresh loam 
(from beneath the turf of an old pasture if 
possible), old stable manure, decayed leaves 
or garden rubbish, ashes, sand, and a 
little soot, and fill in the trench with 
this, raising it well above the level of the 
old soil, so that it is 18 inches in depth. 


The plants which are placed in this will have a 
good chance of growing and thriving, while it 
would have been throwing trouble and money 
away to plant in the old water-logged soil de¬ 
scribed. Several of the old favourites, such 
as Sweet Williams, Aquilegias (Colum¬ 
bines), Canterbury Bells, both blue and 
white, Herbaceous Phloxes, and Musks will 
grow in such a border if well drained, as 
well as Pansies, Violas, Primroses, Forget-me- 
nots, and Lily of the Valley. Spinca japonica, 
too, will blossom and grow, though it will be 
late in the season ; and Foxgloves in variety 
will throw their tall spikes of bloom up 
against the house. If they should be considered 
not compact enough, they can be topped when 
they begin to show buds, which will result 
in a number of racemes taking the place 
of the one tall spike, and these will continue 
to flower much longer than the original bloom. 
Then the Anemone family do not mind shade, 
especially the beautiful white Japanese variety 
Honorine Jobert; and these, when well 
established, will do well at the back of the 
border, as they grow to a height of 2 feet. 
Hardy bulbs such as Daffodils, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Hyacinths Ac., will all bloom, 
though rather late in the spring; but with 
these, Violas, and Primroses, the border should 
be bright until June, when the Sweet Williams 
Ac., will take their place. Christmas Roses 
might be grown, and Ferns will look well sur¬ 
rounding the flowers.—J. L. R. 

- You say the aspect is north, but I do not 

quite understand what you mean by “ constant 
rain.” We have had a lot of wet this summer, 
but in a general way there would be enough fine 
weather to ensure the blooming of a number of 
hardy flowers suitable for such a situation. I 
may at onoe say that if the border in question is 
overshaded with trees to the entire exclusion of 
sunshine, all that can be done is to plant Ferns, 
which will flourish and be a delight, whereas 
flowering plants will only give disappointment. 
But if this is not the case, and sun shines on it 
in the full summer season for an hour or so iu 
the morning and again towards the close of the 
day, a good many nardy flowers will thrive as 
well, and in some seasons better, than in the full 
sun. Primroses, Polyanthuses, Daisies, Daffo¬ 
dils, such as Emperor, Horsfieldi, the Tenby, 
Nanus, and others, Hyacinths, Scillas, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, hardy Primulas, such as Sieboldi, 
Japonica nivalis, Roeea, Pansies, Japan Ane¬ 
mones, red and white spotted Foxgloves, Sweet 
Williams, Christmas Roses, for which there is 
no better place. Hardy Cyclamens, and even 
the showy varieties of Perennial Phlox, will 
bloom very well with a moderate amount of sun¬ 
shine.—J. C. B. 

2656 — Narcissi for windows.— These 
bulbs should be potted at once—in fact, it is al¬ 
ready late,some varieties,such as the Paper-White 
Narcissus, being almost in bloom, having been 
potted in August and slightly forced for Christ¬ 
mas blooming. Narcissus bulbs should be given 
good drainage, a piece of broken crock, with the 
concave side downwards, being placed over the 
hole of the pot; over this arrange with the hand 
three or four small pieces to keep the drainage 
clear, and cover them with a little dry Moss 
dipped in soot, to exclude worms and insects. 
The best compost for Narcissus bulbs is two 
parts of fine loam to one of leaf-mould, with a 
little old manure from a spent hot bed and a 
sprinkling of soot. Add enough sand to make 
the compost light, and mix it thoroughly, 
picking out all worms and insects in 
doing so. Fill the pots to within 2 inches 
of the top, and then place the bulbs 
three or four in a pot which measures 6 inches 
across the top, according to size, and fill 
the pot up, pressing the soil firmly round the 
bulbs, and leaving nearly an inch at the top for 
watering thoroughly. The bulbs should be 
covered, but be only just under the surface, and 
a good watering may be given to settle them. 
They should now be placed in a frame, or failing 
this, an old box will do. and covered with dry 
ashes to the depth of 2 inches, to exclude 
the light, while the root action necessary to the 
well doing of most bulbs takes place before the 
leaves appear. Having been thoroughly watered, 
and being in a dormant state to begin with, 
they will not require more water—the ashes 
preventing quick evaporation—for three or 
four weeks; they should then be examined, 
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and if the soil be decidedly dry after removing 
the ashes, another watering may be given, even 
if no green shoot appears. Temperature and 
situation may make this necessary in some 
cases, but the rule is this—that the soil must 
not be very dry, nor yet sodden with constant 
.watering until the bulb is in full growth, when 
it will take plenty of water, and must never be 
allowed to need it. As soon as the green 
shoots appear above the soil the pot should be 
taken out of the ashes (which may be kept out- 
of-doors, unless in the depth of winter, when 
an outhouse or some light shelter will be better), 
and placed in a sunny window, where they will 
soon throw up their sprays of blossom. Plenty 
of air as well as water should now be given to 
them, as too much coddling may result in tall, 
delicate plants, the Narcissus being quite hardy. 
—J. L. B. 


-Narcissi may be grown easily in windows 

by potting at once—in fact, they ought to have 
been all in before this time, and standing in the 
open, covered by ashes, which prevent the 
bulbs from rotting by reception of too much 
wet, and also protect from frost and prevent 
dry winds from completely parching them up. 
It is nothing that they are not dry when planted 
out. When in pots they suffer in every way, 
more than if in the open. The covering imitates 
nature as near as possible. As soon as the growth 
commences to rise above the soil—to acquaint 
one-self of which it is necessary to examine occa¬ 
sionally—they should be taken indoors and 
gradually inured to the light until their foliage 
assumes its normal colour. Before they come 
into flower a little stimulant would be accept¬ 
able to add to their vigour. By potting now 
the pots will be partly filled with roots before 
the tops can make much growth, whereas, if 
deferred until spring, as in the case of Lilium 
auratum, you would most likely have very 
weak top-growth and no roots, absence of 
whioh, of course, would lead to certain failure.— 
C. Berry. 

2727 .— Treatment of a Camellia.— The 

plant has evidenly been stinted for water, and it is 
not unlikely that the centre of the ball of earth is 
dry now ; if so, the only chance for soaking it 
is to plunge it in a tub or tank. Once get the 
roots in a moist oondition, a little stimulant will 
be useful. Weak soot-water is excellent for 
Camellias. In a general way Camellias do not 
require much sunshine, especially in summer. 
Of course, the sun we get now will not hurt 
them, but in summer partial shade is better for 
them. They will be better in a sheltered place 
in the open air then than in the front room.— 
E. H. 


-Camellias have a very awkward habit 

of dropping' their flower-buds whenever the 

S lants experience a change of atmospherical con- 
itions. This would take place in removing the 

S lants from a greenhouse, where the buds had 
eveloped themselves in a comparatively moist 
and airy atmosphere, to the drier, closer atmos¬ 
phere of a room. A man with a knowledge of 
Camellias would expect the blooms to fall off 
in the window of a dwelling-house unless the plant 
had grown up and formed its buds there ; then, 
in that case, there would have been no change 
of conditions to give the plant a check. The 
Camellia is not a good window plant owing to 
this tendency to drop its buds in a dry, dose 
atmosphere.—J. D. E. 

-There is no thing unusual in the behaviour 

of your plant, if, as I suppose, it was taken from 
a greenhouse to your room. Camellias invariably 
behave in the same way when they are removed 
from the moist air of a glass structure to the 
dry, heated atmosphere oi a room. If yon «»> 
manage to keep your plant continuously in the 
room and get it to make fresh growth, and set 
its flower-buds, you will no doubt do better with 
it another year. It is the change in the con¬ 
ditions of the atmosphere which it resents. 
Sponge the leaves once a week to remove any 
dust on them, and once a month take your 
plant outside and give it water until it runs out 
of the bottom of the pot.—J. C. C. 

8661.—Potting? Lillom Harriet for a room.— 
Bermuda Lily ” should pot the bulbs at onoe, aod keep 
them in the frost-proof room, or, if preferable, put them 
outside and cover with ashes, allowing them to remain 
there until they oommenoe growth. I have potted all 
mine up—but shall follow the latter method—always 
having found it answer well.— C. Bkrrt. 

-Those bulbs should be potted at once, 

with good drainage, and ip light, rich, peaty soil. 
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and placed in a box, if no frame be available, the 
pots being covered with a good mnlcb of leaves, 
or, failing these, old stable-manure. They should 
not have been removed from the pots, bat only 
top-dressed, for Lilies objeot to being constantly 
removed, and “ Bermuda Lily ” must not be 
surprised if they do badly next season. These 
Lilies are quite hardy, and will grow in the 
open ground, but they can be had in bloom in a 
window by sinking the pots in this way in an 
old box on leads, or in a sheltered corner of the 
garden, and bringing the plants into the room 
shortly before they open their buds. Care must 
be taken that slugs do not attack them ; a dust¬ 
ing of soot under the leaves or manure will pre¬ 
vent this.—J. L. R. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS- 

TOP-DRESSING LILIUM CANDIDUM. 
This beautiful Lily, one of the finest hardy 
plants in cultivation, is rather erratic in its 
behaviour, for while it grows and flowers 
freely in some soils and situations with hardly 
any attention, yet it cannot be coaxed into 
flower in others by the most careful atten¬ 
tion, for a peculiar disease catches it just as 
it is coming into flower, and the promises of a 
gorgeous display of bloom are wrecked in a 
very few days, and at present no one seems 
able to find a remedy. Where the Lily does 
thrive, as it does here, I find top-dressing of the 
greatest service in maintaining the vigour of 
the plants for a length of time with transplant¬ 
ing. I grow some large beds, principally for the 
large spikes of bloom they produce, as they sell 
readily if cut off near the soil, for putting into 
large trumpet vases iu entrance-halls and 
drawing-rooms, and when there is from fifteen 
to twenty blooms on a spike it does not require 
many to fill a very large vase. After they nave 
been cut down about a month, so that the lowest 
foliage has died down, and the plants at rest, 
I transplant any' that require it, but only 
about a quarter of the stock every year, as the 
transplanted ones do not flower so well as the 
old established beds, and to these I give a 
good top-dressing of road-scrapings and old 
potting-soil, or decayed hot-bed manure, as the 
bulbs, when growing freely, push the top-most 
ones quite out of the soil, and unless covered 
over stand a chance of perishing in severe 
winters, but by means of this annual mulch 
they spread out into a hillock of large, plump 
bulbs and flower magnificently, and so fine a 
plant will repay a little extra attention—at 
least, if extra fine spikes of bloom in quality are 
desired. J. G., Hauls. 


I Carnations from layers and cut- 

I tings. —I, too, am surprised at “Mr. Butler’s” 

| want of success in layering Carnations. I have 
I always found that prooess more reliable, and to 
produce sturdier plants, which bloom next 
' year more profusely than when done by cuttings 

■ or pipings. I have now a bed planted with this 
! year’s layers, and the plants are strong and 
: increasing in size already ; last year’s layers had 
! a rough time of it, but in spite of that I think 
' they had the largest crop of bloom I ever had 

from one-year-old plants.—W. B. 

2710.— Slugs in a garden.— Some 
amateur gardeners are much troubled with 
slugs, through no fault of their own. Their 
garden may be located near another one where 
j heaps of all kinds of rubbish abound, which 
form breeding-places for the slugs, and as soon 
as they oan go alone off they start to prey upon 
the neighbours’ crops. In such positions the 
case really seems almost hopeless, for no sooner 

■ does one clear off one lot of slugs than another 
is turned loose to prey upon the Lettuces, Cab- 

i bages, and the delicate border flowers. Usually 
; where slugs ere very troublesome there are 
j happy breeding {-places near, such as heaps of 

■ stones, brickbats, and lumber and rubbish of all 
| kinds. Then o Id hedges with weeds growing on 

■ the bottom are splendid places for slugs. Wide 
I Box-edgings are useful hiding-places, and until 
I these happy breeding-places are hunted up and 

cither removed or cleared out with dressings of 
lime there will be endless trouble. A slug-in¬ 
fested garden should have a good dressing of 
fresh lime; soot is also useful, so is salt in 
.smaller quantities. Then it will be necessary to 
J resort to traps , and there is nothing better than 
^ heaps of bran slightly flavoured with vinegar 


placed on slates where the slugs generally con¬ 
gregate. Any places which are likely to attract 
the slugs should have a sprinkling of coal-ashes 
placed around them. Slugs will not travel over 
coal-ashes. The sharp edges of little bits of 
cinder seems to play havoc with the tender parts 
of the slugs’ skin, and I look upon a sprinkling 
of dry ashes fresh from the fire as a sure protec¬ 
tion. Of oourse, all who lay traps for slugs 
must give up their evenings to the mild excite¬ 
ment of hunting them down with a light. Gar¬ 
dens which are well cultivated and the surface 
often stirred are not so muoh troubled with 
slugs and insects as where there is no enthusiasm 
in the management.—E. H. 

- As soon as the ground becomes a little 

less completely saturated with wet trench it up, 
and then give it a good sprinkling all over with 
lime. After the winter turn out half-a-dozen 
good-sized toads, and these will clear off what 
the lime has failed to kill. If you do not like 
toads in yonr garden, and are not afraid of dying 
from bronchitis or pneumonia, a nightly search 
with a lanthorn will enable you to destroy a great 
many. Turning up the ground in frosty weather 
has a good effect in killing slugs, caterpillars, 
and other vermin, but it is risky if bulbs and 
roots of perennials become thereby exposed.— 
A. G. Butler. 

2709.— Turning a Grass-plot into a 
garden. —The Grass-plot will make an excel¬ 
lent garden for fruits and vegetables. Trench 
it up from 20 inches to 2 feet deep. Chop up 
the Grass and place in the bottom of the trench. 
Leave the surface rough to sweeten by exposure, 
and in February or earlier take advantage of frost 
to wheel on a dressing of manure. Fork it in, 
and the land will then be in fine condition for 
planting anything in.—E. H. 

- There is nothing better for flowering 

plants than decayed turf, and yon may simply 
dig over the plot at once, burying the Grass as 
completely as possible, and adding perhaps a 
little well-decayed manure, with the Dost 
results. In the spring all that will be necessary 
is to lightly fork it over, and rake the surface 
level, and then plant or sow the seeds. If Roses 
and choice herbaceous plants are desired to be 
grown to perfection, then throw aside the top- 
spit altogether, doing it in trenches 3 feet or 
4 feet wide, break up the subsoil with a strong 
fork, working in some roughish manure, and 
return the turf, placing it Grass-side down. 
This will give excellent results.—B. C. R. 

2657.— Treatment of Sea Daffodil 
(Asphodelus Thalassios). — Asphodelus Tha- 
lasaios is Greek for Ssa Daffodil. Its botanical 
name is Pancratium maritimum, and it is common 
in Greece and nearly all round the Mediterranean 
shores where deep sand is found. It occurs also 
in abundanoe on the south-west ooast of France, 
growing 3 feet deep in loose sand, its roots often 
ascending about the bulb. Another species is 
P. illyricum, found only on the Italian and 
Adriatic coasts. Either kind may be bought of 
bulb-dealers for 6d. a bulb, but they succeed out- 
of-doors only where the soil is light and sandy; in 
warm situations P. illyricum is said to be the 
hardier and more easier cultivated of the two. 
Besides these European species, there are others 
from warmer countries which require stove or 
greenhouse treatment.—C. W. D. 

2637. — Moss on shrubs, etc. — 
Wherever this is prevalent you may be quite 
certain that the plants are in too moist or 
shady a position. They are also generally in a 
low state of health, consequently the finest 
method for removing the Moss is to see to the 
health of the plant. You may scrape off the 
largest of it, taking due care not to injure the 
bark of the trees, and may also sprinkle a little 
fresh lime over the Mossy parts. A stiff rain 
will soon remove any unsightly appearance 
caused by the lime, and at this period of the 
year there is little likelihood of much lime hang¬ 
ing on the plants long.—P. U. 

2723. —Alstrcemeria anrea- — Better plant the 
Alstraameriae out in the border.ooverlng the orowns 6 lnohee 
or so deep with light, rich loamy-soil, and leave them un¬ 
disturbed till they form a large mate, aod then you will 
have something worth looking at, whioh will not be the 
oaae under po t-culture.—E. H. 

2600. — “Fancy” Irises.—Permit me to caution 
“ H. F. Q.” not to defer planting English or Spanish Irises 
till spring. If he does do so he will not get satisfactory 
bloom. They should be in the ground now, and even long 
before this time would be better.—W. B. 
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TRflflB ft SHRUBS. 

FRUITING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

In the case of many of our hardy trees and 
shrubs, their most attractive stage is during the 
autumn and early winter months, when their 
great profusion of brightly-coloured fruits forms 
a very prominent feature, and adds greatly to 
the beauty of our woodland scenery. Among 
the shrubs which are specially noticeable in this 
respect is the broad-leaved 

Euonymus latifolius (here illustrated). 
This species, which is a native of a considerable 
tract of country in Southern and Central Europe, 
was introduced into British gardens early in the 
last century, yet at the present day it is by no 
means common. About nine or ten years ago a 
few fine sprays of this Euonymus were exhibited 
by Messrs. Veitch at one of the autumn meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
It was then awarded a first-class certificate, 


and attracted at the time a considerable 
amount of atteution, the plant in question 
being recognised by few, while it was regarded 
as a most desirable novelty. This species 
of Euonymus when allowed space for its develop¬ 
ment forms quite a small tree, with a rather 
dense rounded head, of a very elegant outline, 
owing to the somewhat drooping character of 
the branches. The seed capsules are of a bright 
red colour, and when they open the orange- 
coloured fruits hang suspended therefrom by 
slender threads. In this stage they remain 
a considerable time. In the winter, when 
devoid both of foliage and fruits, this Euonymus 
is remarkable for the regular arrangement of its 
branches and the smooth reddish-green bark. 
There is a variety of the common kind in which 
the capsules when ripe are white, and though 
not so showy as those of the normal form, they 
nevertheless furnish a pleasing variety. Many 
of the 

Cotoneasters are remarkable for the beauty 
of their fruits, among whie^h may be specially 
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mentioned the Himalayan C. affinis, which 
forms quite a tree, and bears large clusters 
of glowing crimson-coloured berries. These 
bunches of fruits are so large and heavy 
that they frequently cause the shoots which 
support them to bend over with their 
weight, and from this circumstance, when the 
specimen is tall, they are rendered even more 
conspicuous than would otherwise be the case. 
The sub-evergreen C. Simonsi, an upright-grow¬ 
ing, much-branched bush, with neat foliage and 
a great profusion of bright orange-scarlet berries, 
is a well-known and very beautiful shrub. C. 
bacillaris, one of the tree-like species, has small 
brown berries, but in such profusion are they 
borne that the entire specimen appears often to 
be of that hue. The little evergreen C. micro- 
phylla is very pretty when the brownish-crimson 
coloured berries are nestling among the neat, 
deep-green foliage. A species with very bright 
coloured fruits, C. horizontalis, is at present but 
little known, yet it is in many respects a very 


desirable shrub. This forms a low-growing shrub, 
with horizontally-arranged branches, which, from 
their regular, frond-like character, remind one to 
some extent of the South American Azara micro- 
phylla. The berries are brighter than those of any 
of the other dwarf Cotoneasters, being of a clear 
vermilion tint where fully exposed to the sun¬ 
shine. A great many of the Thorns (Crataagus) are 
remarkable for their showy fruits, the brightest 
coloured of all being the Fire Thom (CrauegUB 
Pyraoantha), which is so well known as a wall 
shrub. The best form of the Pyracantha is that 
known as Lselandi. The common Hawthorn is 
very ornamental when laden with fruit, and, as 
may be often seen, some individuals are, in 
brightness of colouring as well as in other 
features, very superior. The N. American 
Crataegus coccinea, so valuable as a late*flower¬ 
ing Thorn, is also very showy when in fruit, 
while the large, berried kinds, of which the 
Tansy-leaved Thorn may be taken a9 an example, 
are both distinct and ornamental. In this the 
berrieu are about the largest of any of the 


Thorns, of rather a peculiar flattened shape, 
with large adherent bracts, and when ripe of a 
rich yellow colour. The 
Doo Roses, with their brightly-coloured 
hips, are so conspicuous in many of our hedge¬ 
rows as to direct attention to this feature in the 
case of Roses in general. The Japanese Rosa 
rugosa, handsome in foliage and in flower, is 
equally so when in fruit, and especial mention 
must also be made of the almost black-berried 
R. spinosis8ima, the crimson R. cinnamomea, 
the scarlet R villosa, and the equally bright R. 
lucida. In the genus Pyrus may be mentioned 
many of the cultivated Apples and Pears, the 
various forms of the Siberian Crab, Pyrus 
Moulei, and above all the Mountain Ash or 
Rowan, which forms such an autumn feature 
especially in some parts of Scotland. Of Bar¬ 
berries, the common European Berberis vul¬ 
garis is very showy, while to this must be 
added Berberis Thunbergi, which attracted such 
a large amount of attention last autumn when 
exhibited at one or two of the horticultural 
meetings. It was awarded a certificate by the 
committee more, I think, by reason of the in¬ 
tensely bright tint the foliage assumes before it 
dropB than for the beauty of its fruits, which in 
this country are often borne but sparingly. Of 
the evergreen species, B. Darwini, with deep- 
purple berries covered with bloom like a Grape, 
is very free fruiting, while most of the Maho- 
nias deserve notice. One of the finest of all 
berried shrubs is our own British Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides), a large loose-growing 
bush with long slender twigs, which are clothed 
for about a foot of their length with crowded 
clusters of bright orange-coloured berries the 
size of peas. Another very showy shrub by 
reason of its large bright-coloured fruits is the 
European Box Thorn (Lycium europreum), 
Among berry-bearing shrubs the Skimmias, not 
so much grown now as formerly, must be 
assigned a place, and another evergreen group is 
furnished by the numerous varieties of the 
Aucuba to be met with in our gardens. Of 
white-coloured fruits, theSnowberry (Symphori- 
carpusracemosus) standsalmost alone,there being 
in addition to it a white-fruited variety of 
Pernettya mucronata. These Pernettyas have 
become very popular of late years, and no won¬ 
der, as they are all neat evergreen shrubs, per¬ 
fectly hardy, generally laden with beautiful 
little Lily of the Valley-like flowers in the 
spring, and in autumn covered with a profusion 
of fruit. We have now a great number of varie¬ 
ties, among which are to be found berries of 
various hues. This notice of ornamental-fruited 
trees and shrubs might be so far extended as to 
embrace many other subjects ; but I will only 
mention two—the Holly and Mistletoe. Of the 
Holly, the yellow-fruited form might be more 
often planted than it is, as it possesses all the de¬ 
sirable qualities of the common kind. T. 


2714 —Propagating and planting 
Hollies. —Green Hollies are usually raised from 
seeds, the latter being gathered when perfectly 
ripe, which, in a general way, will not be till 
several weeks after Christmas. The seeds are 
packed in a heap of sand and placed under the 
shade of a wall, and left there for twelve months 
to soften the hard shell which surrounds the 
seeds. They are then sown in drills, February be¬ 
ing the beat time, 1 foot apart, covering the seeds 
1 inch deep. In the seed-bed the young plants 
may stand two years, and will then be trans¬ 
planted into nursery rows. Hollies may be struck 
from cuttings put in under glass; but the wood is 
hard and roots form slowly, and there will prob¬ 
ably be many failures. The choice kinds which 
do not come true from seeds are usually pro¬ 
pagated bv grafting on the common green-leaved 
variety.—E. H. 

-I have grown Hollies from cuttings simply 

firmly inserted in a light border at about mid¬ 
summer. Probably, if put in now in a hot-bed, 
they would root before the spring. I believe 
that Hollies are usually grown from berries laid 
up in a heap for a time and then sown in drills; 
but if I were sowing them I should put them 
in, as I would Hawthorn berries, at the com¬ 
mencement of the winter, and start the new 
year with young plants (1 never could under¬ 
stand the object of losing a season's growth). 
Every winter the members of the thrush family 
whioh visit my garden eject the seeds of the 
White Thom from th^ir cjrops over my flower- 
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beds, and when weeding in the following spring 
I take up the seedling plants and put them in 
again wherever I need them.—A. G. Butler. 

2704.— Propagating Cupressus Law- 
sonlana. — The best way of propagating 
Lawson’s Cypress is by sowing seeds. It does not 
strike well from cuttings, and if it did, seedlings 
make the best plants. The golden variety 
lutea can be propagated by cuttings under 
glass or by grafting on the green variety, the 
grafting to be done under glass also. Cuttings 
should be taken early in autumn, and if kept in 
a close frame in a house where there was a little 
heat they would root better.—E. H. 


FRUIT. 

FIG-TREES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


I can affirm that all things cultivated under glass 
succeed as well, and in many cases better, when 
iron instead of wood is employed. Some of the 
finest examples of plant culture for market near 
London are to be found in houses of this descrip¬ 
tion. Naturally iron houses admit more light 
and sun-heat, and good provision should there 
fore be made for abundant ventilation during the 
summer months. The house fronting south 
should have ventilation the whole of its length, 
both at top and bottom, and the wires on which 
the Vines are trained should be 18 inches from 
the glass, so as to allow of a current of air pass¬ 
ing over the foliage, which, with care in ventila¬ 
tion, will prevent scorching. One thing is 
certain—where iron is used the house will last 
for an indefinite period, whereas wood is con¬ 
stantly decaying and occasioning a frequent out¬ 
lay for repairs.—J. C. B. 


When a Fig-tree fails to bear a fair crop of 
fruit annually, the cause must be sought for at 
the roots. In the case of many trees the 
branches may be too crowded for the wood to 
get perfectly ripened. Still, if the roots are in 
a suitable medium near the surface, so as to be 
under the influence of solar warmth, there will 
be some fruit. In damp situations, or where 
the subsoil is of a heavy nature, it will be 
better to keep whatever preparation is made 
for the roots well up from the damp subsoil. 
In such case I should prefer to lay down a base 
6 feet square of concrete 0 inches deep. Cart a 
couple of loads of soil from an old pasture if 
obtainable, and mix with it half-a-load of 
builder’s rubbish from the pulling down of 
old buildings, containing a large pro¬ 
portion of old plaster. Plant the Fig- 
tree on the top, with its roots from 
6 inches to 9 inches from the surface. 

The roots, of course, would during the 
first dry summer make an effort to 
push down strong feeders over the edge 
of the base of the concrete, but it 
would be an easy matter to deal with 
these either in the autumn or spring. 

I have lifted the roots of Fig-trees at 
both seasons with about equal results, 
and with an impenetrable base 6 feet 
square beneath them, the roots, pass¬ 
ing over the edge of the concrete, 
would be none the worse for an annual 
lift up. When the roots are kept near 
the surface, and the young 

Wood properly thinned in sum¬ 
mer, so that it may become hard and 
firm, there is not much danger to be 
apprehended from the frosts of an 
average winter. Still, unlike most 
other fruit-trees, the Fig is not injured 
by being thinly covered in winter, and, to make 
sure, it is generally advisable to cover the 
branches towards Christmas, as there is never 
any frost severe enough to injure the wood of 
Fig-trees before the middle of December. There 
are various ways of affording protection ; per¬ 
haps the simplest is to unnail the branches, 
draw them together, and cover with Spruce or 
Yew branches. Dry Bracken will do as well, so 
will straw, or mats may be nailed over them. 
No great thickness of anything is required, and, 
as I have already said, in ordinary seasons no 
overing will be wanted; it is only to meet the 
severe winters which visit us at more or less 
lengthy intervals that I should cover at all. 
The best all round kind for the open air with 
which I am acquainted is the Brown Turkey, 
fruiting-branches of which are here figured. I 
am told there are many varieties of Figs grown 
in Italy and in other Fig-growing countries that 
would be worth a trial here, and there is the 
possibility of something being done by raising 
seedlings, but Figs are queer things to hybridise. 
Still, there is hope for the raiser of seedling 
Figs, as we are not yet overburdened with really 
good Figs suitable for open-air culture. Under 
fairly good management there never need be a 
failure of the Fig crop, as the young fruits do 
not start into growth until the weather is 
settled, and the blossoming period comes a good 
deal later. E. 

2651.— Iron and wood for a vinery.— 

You need have no hesitation in constructing your 
vinery of iron. The objections made to that 
material have no reasonable foundation. On the 
Continent iron is extensively employed for plant 
and fruit-houses, and from practical experience 


2655.— Making and uses of a Vine 
border. —Vine borders should not be made 
entirely at once ; it is better to commence with 
a narrow one, say 4 feet wide, and add to it 
annnally, say, 2 feet or perhaps less. The roots 
then have the opportunity of entering fresh 
soil and consequently finding additional food, 
whereas, if the border were made up its whole 
width, the fibre which the turf contained would 
be exhausted before the roots could possibly 
reach it, and the soil would be sour and 
unsuited for the purpose. Borders 2 feet deep 
of soil, with 1 foot of drainage underneath, are 
sufficient; borders deeper than that are not 
required—in fact, do positive harm, often result¬ 
ing in “shanked” Grapes. The bottom of the 
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border should be concreted to prevent the roots 
going downwards, which ought to be guarded 
against, as it is useless attempting to feed the 
Vines if it is not known how far the roots can 
ramble. Broken stones, bricks, or clinkers 
mixed with sand and a small portion of lime 
will make a sufficient concrete bed, which 
should be laid with a fall to enable the water 
to pass quickly away after a thorough soaking 
has been given to the soil. On the concrete 
base the broken bricks, or whatever is to consti¬ 
tute the drainage, should be laid as loosely as 
possible. Over the stones, put a layer of 
freshly-cut turf about 2 inches thick to prevent 
the fine soil washing down amongst the drainage, 
and thus choking the passage way for future 
waterings. The months of March and April 
afford, perhaps, the best time to plant Vines. 
The border ought to be made up quite a month 
before to allow some time for the soil to settle 
down before planting is done. The best materials 
for a Vine border are freshly-cut turf, where the 
Grass is deep rooted, affording more fibrous 
matter. This should be cut into pieces about 
3 inches square. No manure should be em¬ 
ployed in making the border, beyond ^-inch 
bones, bone-meal, or Thomson’s Vine manure, 
which may be added to the soil at the rate of 
1 cwt. to 4 tons of soil. Lime rubble, wood- 
ashes, charcoal, or any such lightening material 
will be found advantageous in soils of a heavy 
character. All the ingredients named should be 
added as the work of making the border pro¬ 
ceeds. Placing them in layers is perhaps the 
easiest method. The soil ought to be made 
firm when the border is made, and it ought to 
be in a moist state, neither too wet nor the 
reverse. It will not be necessary to devise 
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plans of utility, for the reason that the border 
being so very narrow affords no space for other 
crops. It is much better to add a small por¬ 
tion every year than to risk the spoiling of the 
border by cropping.—A. B. 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

This is the time to lay the foundation for a good 
crop of fruit next season by giving the trees 
something for their roots to feed upon as long as 
they remain active, and for them to find ready 
directly they start into active growth in spring. 
It is folly to expect fruit-trees to keep on pro¬ 
ducing fine fruit unless the necessary stimulant 
is given to the roots, for there cannot be the 
least doubt but that starvation is the cause not 
only of unfruitful, but of diseased and prema¬ 
turely worn-out trees. The strain of producing 
such crops as I have seen this year is very 
great, and unless steps are taken to feed the 
roots liberally, a falling off, not only in quantity, 
but what is of more importance, in quality 
of the produce, will be the result. Now, many 
say that it does not pay to grow fruit, and con¬ 
sequently they do as little as possible to the 
trees, with the result that the produce is only 
second-rate, at the best, and this is what will 
not pay. Inferior fruit is of no use, and if any¬ 
one wants to make a profit by fruit-growing he 
must go in not only for growing the best sorts, 
but in the best manner possible. I have, in 
common with all connected with the movement 
for the extension of home-grown fruit supplies, 
had plenty of doleful accounts of the folly of 
thinking to grow fruit in England at a profit; 
but after hearing all that can be said on both 
sides, I am more convinced than ever that there 
is ample room for extending the sphere of our 
operations, and to show my belief in a practical 
way, I am planting more trees this year by far 
than for some time past, and I may also add that 
I am grubbing up more old ones than usual, as 
this season has taught anyone willing to learn 
that a good deal hinges on growing the right sorts, 
as we want far more attention paid to the 
proper rotation of varieties, and while the 
very early and very late kinds of nearly all 
sorts of fruits, and especially of Apples and 
Pears, proved profitable, some of the mid¬ 
season kinds, that come in all together and 
cause a glut in the market, proved anything 
but so profitable as one could have wished. The 
plain truth being that we have too many varie¬ 
ties ripening at one time, and great care is 
necessary to prevent the supply exceeding the 
demand for the short space of time that these 
perishable kinds are available, and I have al¬ 
ready cut down really good trees of such 
kinds to make room for varieties that come 
in earlier or later, and then, having 
got the right sorts, they must be grown 
well, and feeding the roots is now the 
most important item of culture that can be 
done. What are we to employ? is some¬ 
times asked. Well, not always farmyard 
manure, for if we had to rely on that I fear our 
treeB would starve to death ; but we give them 
every conceivable kind of food that we can get. 
Stable-manure, cow-house manure, street sweep¬ 
ings, and garden or house refuse of all kinds are 
placed in large heaps, and soot and lime liberally 
mixed with these, and the whole is covered 
with old potting-soil, or new if it can be got, 
and turned over and well mixed together, and 
then each tree gets a good dressing of it as far as 
its roots extend, and we very rarely have a tree 
without a crop of fruit, even in what are called 
bad fruit years, for nothing repays good treat¬ 
ment sooner than fruit-trees and bushes do, or 
that resents starvation sooner, by producing 
fruit that is not up to the required standard. 

J. G., Hants. 


2726.— Treatment of a Pear tree.—A 

ring penetrating an inch deep all round the stem 
of a Pear-tree is very likely in the near future 
to prove fatal. The only thing which can be 
done is to fill up the cavity with some soft 
substance, such as grafting-wax or clay, tying 
some Moss over it to still further exclude the 
air. Ringing is sometimes practised to induce 
fertility, but the outer bark only is removed ; 
the inner bark is left to carry on the circulation. 
If the sap passage is destroyed the tree must die 
in due time.—E. H. 
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HARDY FLOWER CULTURE. 

The " linger-and-die ” principle of growing 
hardy flowen can never give satisfaction. If 
the vegetation of temperate latitudes is to be¬ 
come a feature in our gardens, the first essential 
is good culture. Many entertain different ideas 
as to the meaning of "good culture.” Thus, 
with some the good culture of Grapes, Pines, 
and Peaches means something tangible—great 
heaps of turfy loam, fresh from upland pastures, 
well-decomposed manure, lime rubbish, tanks 
filled with manure-water, the use of the svringe 
or hose pipe, and great care and watchfulness 
during all stages of progress until the crop is 
secured. So also is it with the good cultivator 
of vegetables. He never tries to grow his Cauli¬ 
flowers, Celery, and Peas oa the "mixed border ” 
system, sticking a Cabta;e here or a Tomato 
there without either pre¬ 
paration of the earth or 
thought as regards ma¬ 
nure. When fruit and 
vegetable culture are con¬ 
cerned we generally find 
that cultivators are in 
real earnest, and they 
set themselves to work 
on some common-sense 
ilan. Nothing is neg¬ 
lected ; shelter, good 
tilth, manorial stimu¬ 
lants, and every atten¬ 
tion is given as required; 
but, let the culture of 
hardy flowers be the ob¬ 
ject, and in nine cases out 
of twelve the " linger- 
and-die " system is re¬ 
sorted to. How seldom 
do we see any adequate 
attention given to hardy 
flowers 1 No heaps of 
fresh turf or manure, no 
hose-pipe or cultural at¬ 
tention is reserved for 
them, and yet howpatent 
is the fact that all plants, 
beautiful as well as useful, 
need great attention if we 
desire to have them first- 
rate of their kind ! Deep 
tilth, well enriched and 
well drained earth, and 
due rotation of crops are 
as needful to the full 
growth of the moat com¬ 
mon and moat effective 
of hardy flowers as these 
aids are to the successful 
culture of cereals or root 
crops. Then, as to cul¬ 
tural attention, no plants 
are more grateful for 
their share of this than 
hardy herbaceous plants. 

Plants under glass are 
syringed, stopped, or 
pinched, and carefully 
attended to in many 
ways, but the hardy 
flowers are supposed to 
be able to forego much of 
this cultural care, and in 
many cases are expected 
to take care of them¬ 
selves after they have 
been stuck into a poverty- 
stricken, choked-up bor¬ 
der. As a rule, hardy plants are exj 


door vegetation as they are to hothouse plants. 
As to the 

Cultural care needed amongst hardy herba¬ 
ceous plants, we may offer a few examples. The 
Chrysanthemum, for instanoe, is one of the few 
hardy flowers at all presentable in the more 


in the earth, leaf-mould and well decomposed 
manure were freely added, and the shoots were 
arranged as widely apart as possible, so that 
each had ample sp&oe for development. The 
result of this lowering of the plants was the 
production of new roots from the buried portion 


sheltered parts of Britain in November. In of the shoots, and the new roots found ample 
most cases, the plants are tall and their lower nourishment around them in the newly added 


parts leafless ; so tall are they, in fact, that they 
must perforce either be looped up to walls or 
fences, or secured to stakes, and the general 
result of outdoor Chrysanthemum culture is to 
obtain a few washy flowers on the apex of a 
broom-like wisp of stems. Here and there, 
where a little attention has been paid to pinoh- 
ing, results may be a trifle more satisfactory, 
but, as a rule, outdoor Chrysanthemum culture 
is a failure. As there is a way out of all diffi¬ 
culties, so is there an improvement on this poor 


Oua Reader* Illustration* : Hardy autumn flowers at Kara borough Lodge. Engraved for Oaroenuo 
Illustrates from a photograph sent by Rev. T. E. Woodhouee, Arnold House, Farnborougb, Hants. 


cted to 


expecl 

thrive under about one-half of the advantages 


extended to a bed of i 


Cabbages, 
ludale 


and the 
in many 


spring 

result is poverty and choke-mud< 
gardens where the most orderly display of 
health and vigorous flower beauty ought to 
exist. Now that we are emerging from the 
dark ages of hardy plant culture, however, we 
may hope for better things. In all large gardens 
one or more special men must be charged with 
the cultural care of the hardy plants, and their 
labour must be invested with as much import¬ 
ance as is now acoorded to workers in the in¬ 
door departments. In the hardy flower culture 
of the future, the hose pipe will prove as useful 
as the syringe is now indoors. Green-fly and 
other insects must be kept down outside as well 
as indoors, and root-moisture and manure-water 
are as acceptable and ben< 
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way of growing one of our most showy autumn 
and winter flowers. When Mr. John Bain was 
curator of the University Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin, some years ago, his Chrysanthemums 
were, during mild winters, very showy and 
bright; the plants themselves dwarf, bushy, and 
with green foliage to the ground level. His 
plan of culture was so simple and so effectual, 
that it deserves to becomes widely known. In 
April or May his plan was to examine all the 
Chrysanthemums which were planted out in the 
rich, sheltered sunny borders, in order to pre¬ 
pare them for their summer growth. Each 
plant was looked over and its shoots thinned 
out, only ten or twelve of the finost being 
allowed to remain. Then each plant was lifted, 
and a hole dug in which to replant it, the plant 
being lowered so that only the tips of the young 
growth remained above ground level. In filling 


earth and manure. In due time each shoot was 
stopped once or twice as growth proceeded, and 
in very dry weather they were watered freely. 
Thus treated, the plants were, as described, 
dwarfy, healthy, and most floriferous. The 
plan is well worth adoption in those warm and 
sheltered localities in England where Chrysan¬ 
themums generally flower freely in November 
and December during ordinary seasons. 

The BTOPLiNii system, so beneficial in the case 
of the Chrysanthemum, may be extended to 
some other hardy plants, 
and by its being adopted 
as a rule, many plants 
which, as usually grown, 
become top-heavy and 
needful of staking, may 
be rendered self-support¬ 
ing. As a case in point 
take Campanula pyrami- 
dalis, or the common 
Hollyhock. Either of 
these plants, if allowed 
to grow unrestrained, 
will need stakes. But if 
the end of the spring 
flower-stems be pinched 
out when from 15 inches 
to IS inches in height, 
the result is a multitude 
of lateral branches, which 
spring from near the 
ground and need no sup¬ 
port whatever ; indeed, 
are far better without 
support of any kind. 
Stopping or pinching will 
be found of the utmost 
value wherever hardy 
flowers are grown. Even 
some Lily stems may be 
stopped in the same way. 
A celebrated cultivator 
tells me that he always 
stops the flower-stems of 
a portion of his plants of 
Lilium longiflorum a* 
•oon as they appear in 
his Rhododendron beds 
and open borders. The 
result gained is a second¬ 
ary growth of spikes, 
which blooms later, and 
which escapes the injury 
that sometimes occurs 
through the late spring 
frosts, while the earlier 
growths which are un¬ 
stopped sometimes suf¬ 
fer. Again, where the 
earliest batch of this 
Lily is grown in pots in 
a cold frame or green¬ 
house, it is well to have 
flowers in succession, and 
this is another gain in 
hardy flower culture 
easily obtained by judi¬ 
ciously stopping some of 
the early growths. We 
never take up our Dahlias 
or Hollyhocks, and in spring when growth com¬ 
mences we cut off the tops as cuttings. The 
tops root readily in sawdust on a gentle bottom- 
heat, snd when planted out in rich beds and 
borders in J une they give us a few late blossoms, 
while the old plants are dwarfy and bushy com¬ 
pared with plants allowed to spire up in the 
usual way. We have here many hardy flowers 
of nearly all kinds, but rarely use a stake in our 
borders. Aoonitums and Delphiniums form 
charming bushes of bloom when their main 
spires are stopped sufficiently early. Last season 
our Lilies of the auratum and speciosum types 
were greatly improved in freshness of leafage 
and floral vigour by syringing with the hose 
pipe on the evenings of hot dry days ; and, 
owing to a liberal allowance of moisture in this 
way, many bog and swamp plants attained to a 
respectable state of perfection, as planted out 
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in the ordinary herbaceous borders. As to the 
moisture side of the question, let us remember 
the Crocus, Narcissus, and Orchis roots are now 
deluged with our winter rains, and in some 
localities actually submerged for weeks to¬ 
gether. Drought and poverty of soil are two 
of the great evils to avoid in hardy plant 
culture—indeed, in plant culture of all kinds. 

Division and digging. —One point in hardy 
flower culture must always and at all times be 
insisted on—viz., that division must always be 
oarried on. 1 make it a practice to collect and 
sow a portion of all the seeds that ripen with us 
immediately after they do so, irrespective of 
season. Newly ripened seeds so am as soon as 
gathered germinate at once, as a rule, and thus 
much valuable time is gained. Cuttings are put 
in during wet days in the summer time, so that 
we thus have at all times young stock for 
replanting vacancies, or for giving away in 
exchange, or otherwise. Another rule here is 
never to dig borders in whioh plants and bulbs 
are growing. We top-dress with burnt garden 
refuse, leaf-mould, or manure every season, and 
make it a point to take up our plants (with but 
few exceptions) every three or four years, and 
after thoroughly trenching up the border and 
adding burnt refuse or manure, we replant it 
again with new stock from the nursery beds, so 
as to secure a change of soil or rotation of crops 
as far as is possible. It is only by replanting 
well and thoroughly in this way that anything 
like a good and even effect can be relied on. 
Nothing is so fatal to the well-being of hardy 
flowers as a system of poking them up every 
winter with a fork, or slicing their roots with a 
spade, at a time when root growth is most 
active. The illustration on page 567 shows some 
of the good hardy autumn flowers grouped in 
borders. _ B. 

0HRYSANTHBMUM8. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM " SPORTS.” 

In the course of a visit I paid a short time ago 
to my friend Mr. A. Muskett, of Bush-hill Park, 
Enfield, I had the opportunity of seeing his 
Chrysanthemums. On entering the house in 
which they were growing my eye was instantly 
attracted by the strikingly beautiful mauve-pink 
colour of the blooms on one of the plants. 
My friend, seeing I was pleased, said, “Well, 
I am glad you like it, for I am proud of that 
flower. It is a new one of my own. And yet,” 
he added, “ I have no right to be proud of 
it. There is no credit due to me in the 
matter. It is quite a chance, a freak of 
Nature—in fact, a sport. ” He then explained 
to me that having, six or seven years ago, grown 
some Chrysanthemums and not being satisfied 
with them, he had, after they had bloomed, 
stood the pots in an out-of-the-way corner of 
his garden and took no further trouble with 
them. The following summer was hot and dry, 
and all the plants died but one. This one, in 
the autumn, he found had thrown up a number 
of almost leafless shoots, but which were, how¬ 
ever, full of buds. He took it into a greenhouse, 
and was surprised to find, when the blooms 
opened, that though most of them were white, 
those on one of the shoots were of a very pretty 
pink colour. It occurred to him that if he took 
some cuttings from the pink-bearing shoot he 
might, perhaps, perpetuate this beautiful flower, 
and he was right in this conjecture, for he has 
now grown it for four years without its showing 
any inclination to change back to the original form. 
Now I remember that when I spent a short time 
in Japan a few years ago a friend of mine, who 
was living in that home and paradise of Chry¬ 
santhemums, took me to call on an enthusiastic 
Japanese gentleman, who was delighted 
to show us his magnificent display of flowers. 
In wandering about his grounds we came 
upon a lot of some dozen or two of miserable- 
looking Chrysanthemum-plants in pots. I 
said, “I suppose these are some of your 
failures ?” To whioh he replied that, on 
the contrary, he hoped to have some grand suc¬ 
cesses with some of them. He then pointed out 
that the blooms in several instances were of dif¬ 
ferent colours on the same plant, and he explained 
that this was the result of starving the plants. 
It would thus appear that a method which was 
a matter of mere accident on the part of Mr. 
Muskett has been systematically carried out in 
Japan for years, perhaps for centuries. Our 
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Japanese friend also showed us that some of 
these starved plants had been treated as follows : 
Two young plants of different kinds had been 
set in one pot. A short slice was cut off the 
side of the stem of each, in such a way that the 
two stems could be tied together with the cut 
parts meeting. When they were well grown 
together one of the stems was cut through Delow 
the join and the other above it, and by this 
means the top of one plant was left growing 
on the root of the other. He explained that 
for the first year this seemed not to make 
any difference to the bloom, but that cuttings 
taken from the top of the plant, and after¬ 
wards treated on the starving plan, very fre¬ 
quently produced quite new and good varie¬ 
ties. To conclude, I beg to say that I have 
forwarded to you a bloom of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum “sport ” which Mr. Muskett kindly gave 
me, and I should be very glad if you would be 
good enough to favour me with your opinion of it? 

J. Travers Forduam. 

[The bloom sent by Mr. Fordham was cer¬ 
tainly a lovely one. It was of the reflexed class, 
of large size, and of a most beautiful bright 
mauve-pink colour. We consider it a distinct 
and, if constant, hi every way a desirable variety, 
as it is so brilliant in odour. We should be glad 
to hear of its behaviour again another season. 
—Ed.] _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT CHRISTMAS. 
The queen of autumn flowers, the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, is now grown so well and so extensively 
that it might appear superfluous to add any¬ 
thing to the copious notices that appear during 
the dosing months of the year respecting either 
the culture or varieties of this popular flower. 
My object, however, is to draw attention to the 
late section, or those that can, by culture, be 
retarded for late flowering, as Chrysanthemums 
at Christmas, are far more useful, and, in a com¬ 
mercial sense, far more valuable than the same 
quantity in November. That there are now plenty 
of varieties that may be had in good condition 
at that date, is now a well-established fact, 
although I do not find amateurs fully alive to 
the importance of this valuable class, for look¬ 
ing round gardens that have Chrysanthemums 
in in all sorts of places in November, I find, on 
inspecting the same about the middle of Decem¬ 
ber, nothing but the old, cut-down stools for 
propagating, and hardly a single representative 
to snow that such a thing as Chrysanthemums 
could be had in bloom at that date. Now to 
have a really effective supply, not only must the 
latest varieties, or such as naturally flower late, 
be selected, but they must be grown with a view 
to retard their blooming as late as possible, and 
the following plan I have found to answer well. 
I have a greater abundance of bloom expanding 
now in December than I had in the more 
favourable month of November formerly, for 
the simple reason that I find them muoh more 
profitable. My finest plants are old ones, or 
those that flowered last Christmas in small pots 
of 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter ; these, after 
they had done flowering, were kept in cold 
frames until the severe winter was over, and 
were then set out-of-doors, keeping them well 
supplied with water until May, when they 
were shifted into large pots of 10 inches or 
12 inches diameter, using good, stiff loam and 
decayed manure, with some road-grit in place of 
sand. They were set out on a hard gravel-walk, 
fully exposed to the sun, and allowed to grow 
naturally. Ab might be expected, each plant 
pushed up a 

Fine head of shoots, which were allowed to 
grow on until the middle of June, when they 
were topped down to about half the length of 
each growth, or about 1 foot from the pots. The 
growths were then quite soft and vigorous ; and 
they speedily broke outinto splendid heads of side 
shoots, and these were allowed to grow on for the 
rest of the season without any more stopping. 
Three or four stout stakes placed round 
the edge of the pots, with strings to keep 
the shoots erect, was all the training they 
received. Young plants for blooming in 
small pots were propagated from cuttings 
taken off in February, potted off, and grown on 
in the usual manner until they were finally 
potted into 7-inoh pots in June, when they were 
set out with the larger ones, and treated exactly 
the same. They were all well supplied with 
manure-water during the time they were form¬ 


ing flower-buds, and were kept out-of-doors 
until the early-flowering kinds were removed 
from the glass structures, as by setting them 
under the shelter of walls, and placing tiffany 
over them on clear, frosty nights, they were quite 
safe, and now the following are expanding dear 
and bright flowers in the short, dark days—viz.. 
Whites : Snowflake, a beautiful dwarf variety; 
Ethel, strong grower, tall; Lady Lawrence, 
broad petalled, fine; Snowdrop, Pompon, small 
button-hole variety. Yellows: Mrs. Jones or 
Yellow Ethel, good ; Canary Bird, Gloriosum. 
Crimsons : Cullingfordi, Crimson Velvet. Light 
pink: Belle Paule, a very tall grower, and if left 
to grow quite naturally, one of the latest of all. 

J. G., Hants. 

2664. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. Al- 

? heus Hardy and Louis Boehmer.— 

he last-named variety does not require any 
special treatment more than that accorded to 
the bulk of the Japanese varieties, as its consti¬ 
tution is considerably better than Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy. To obtain success with the last-named 
special care is needed. Procure stout cuttings 
the middle of January, insert three in a 3-inoh 
pot, grow them on in a cool-house without 
interruption to the main shoot, removing all 
side-growths as they appear, and restricting the 
growth to one main stem. Eventually employ 
9-inoh pots for the three plants, or 7-inch ones 
for single plants, using soil lighter than that 
generally employed. The plants should remain 
inside until the middle of June, so that 
the growth will become early matured, and also 
escape the cuttingeast winds so often experienced 
during the month of May, when the bulk of the 
plants are out-of-doors. While growing in the 
greenhouse abundance of air and light must be 
afforded the plants, or they will be drawn up 
weakly, which is all against their success. Early 
bud formation in this variety is necessary to 
ensure success. If the bud at the point of the 
single stem is formed at the end of J une or early 
in July it must be retained, as a long time is 
needed for its development. It will be seen that 
one bloom to each plant is all that is aimed at 
in the growth of Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, it being 
found that this is the most successful method of 
cultivating a naturally weak-growing sort.— 
E. M. 

2644. —Chrysanthemums from seed. 

— The seed should be sown early in March in 
light, sandy soil in a temperature of 55 degs. 
or 60 degs. by night, covering the seed-pan 
with a square of glass to retain moiBture in the 
soil; over this spread some Moss to prevent the 
sun drying the soil too rapidly. Directly the 
seedlings are through the soil take ofl' the Moss 
to prevent the plants growing weakly ; remove 
the glass gradually to admit air to the plants; 
stand the pan on a shelf close to the glass, where 
abundance of light and air will be obtained. 
As soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle pot them off separately, return them to 
a position near the glass, and gradually harden 
them by removing to cooler quarters until 
they will bear full exposure outside toward 
the end of May. Afterwards treat them in 
the same way as advised for the plants 
intended for large blooms. Do not employ 
potB larger than 8-inch ones for the largest 
and strongest-growing kinds; 7-inch ones will 
suffice for the bulk of the plants. Restrict 
them to one stem only until they make their first 
natural break. Afterwards allow three branches 
to grow, removing all lateral growths as they 
appear, so as to concentrate the whole energy of 
the plant into the three bloom-buds to which 
each plant should be restricted—that is one on 
each shoot. Except from reliable sources, but 
few really deserving kinds will be obtained from 
a packet of seed. The raising of seedling 
Chrysanthemums is but a precarious method of 
adding to the list of sterling varieties ; not more 
than ten in one hundred can be depended upon 
to give satisfactory results for the labour spent 
and time given to the raising of the plantB; but 
when the seed is obtained from a more reliable 
source the raising of seedlings becomes much 
more interesting, as about 30 per oent. may be 
reckoned upon. Where spaoe is limited it is a 
good plan to plant out the seedlings in prepared 
beds of light soil as soon as they can safely be 
trusted out-of-doors. Most of the plants will 
flower. Those most promising should be struck 
early from cuttings, and proved thoroughly the 
next season under glass.— E. M. 
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CARROTS IN FRAMES. 

A plentiful supply of tender young roots is 
always appreciated, and in many gardens they 
are available all the year round. The sweetest 
and most delicious, however, are obtained from 
frames during April and May, and should the 
weather continue favourable it is advisable 
to prepare a bed and sow the seed early in 
J anuary. A two-light frame will afford quite 
a long succession of roots, and a second sowing 
made under very similar circumstances a month 
or six weeks hence will be ample for most 
establishments, the supply lasting till such time 
as Carroti in the open are fit to pull. A hotbed 
should be formed facing south, with either well- 
prepared stable-manure, or leaves and manure 
mixed and firmly put together, the height at 
the back being about 3 feet, and 6 inches less 
at the front. If an isolated bed iB formed, it is 
advisable to have this about 18 inches wider 
than the frame to be set on it. When the latter 
is in position, first throw in a layer of the 
shortest heating material, and on this not less 
than 6 inches of fine and rather sandy soil, the 
lights being put on at once. I use the 
shallowest frames for these crops, and when 
filled the soil is very near to the glass. When 
it is found there is no danger of the bed 
becoming violently hot, the seed should be 
■own in shallow drills, formed with the aid 
of the edge of a short rod, and about 8 inches 
apart, if the soil is at all dry, water gently 
prior to sowing the seed, otherwise no 
water will be necessary for several weeks. 
The French Forcing Horn and Golden Ball are 
the quickest to form bulbs, and Early Gem and 
Nantes Horn are also suitable for frame culture. 
Ab these grow larger they are of better colour 
than those first named. Preference Bhould be 
given to new seed, this germinating the most 
surely and quickly, and ought not to be sown 
thickly. The frames ought to be covered with 
mats and litter till the seedlings appears, when 
they must be uncovered whenever the weather 
permits, and a little air may be admitted from 
the back of the frames on sunny, mild days. 
Very little thinning out is needed, this being 
delayed till the earliest roots are near the size 
of small Walnuts or large enough for use. 


SEED PEAS. 

Peas are largely grown in several of the home 
counties for seed. The seed of the early varie¬ 
ties is drilled into the soil in the month of 
February, as the weather serves, the ground 
having been previously prepared in autumn. It 
is well harrowed just before sowing the seed. 
In the case of the early and dwarfer-growing 
varieties, the drills are 18 inches apart, and for 
the later and more robust-growing varieties 
20 inches to 24 inches apart. The crop is hoed 
over two or three times to keep the ground 
clean, and when this is done the plants are 
moulded up, as in the case of Potatoes. All 
growers do not adopt the practice of earthing- 
up their seed Peas, but it is customary to 
fellow it in the case of choice varieties, as the 
haulm not being supported by stakes, as in 
the case of garden Peas, it falls down on 
either side, and is supported to some extent by 
the ridges. Air circulates below as well as 
above, and the haulm and pods dry sooner. 
Some growers, instead of cutting the crop with 
a reaping-hook, have the haulm hand-pulled, so 
as to keep it clear of weeds. It is usual to 
preoede Peas with a crop that will clear the 
ground to a considerable extent, and Potatoes 
are sometimes grown for three years previous 
to PeaB. One great advantage gained by hand- 
pulling is that the green weeds that are 
gathered up with the haulm when reaped are 
exoluded. The growing Peas are what is 
called “ rogued ” during the time they are in 
bloom. Plants of any other varieties, stragglers, 
Ac., are pulled out at this period, and another 
visit of this kind is paid when the crop is ripen¬ 
ing off. When the crop is ready it is usual to lay 
the haulm in small heaps to become thoroughly 
dry before being stacked preparatory to 
threshing. If the weather be fine, but little 
time comparatively is consumed in drying. If 
a dry time follows thefbahresting, the crop can 
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be gathered in from seven to nine days. It is 
usual to make small stacks rather than large 
ones, and when the crop is gathered in during 
showery weather, a layer of ary straw is placed 
in the stack between each layer of Pea-haulm. 
Threshing the crop is generally done in October 
and November, and hand-picking is done by the 
wholesale seedsman to whom the crop is assigned. 
Peas are generally grown in large quantities by 
contract. The seedsmen who make the oontract 
with the farmers generally send them selected 
stocks of Peas to grow R. 


CELERY CULTURE ON THE LEVEL 
GROUND. 

The season has been thus far remarkably favour¬ 
able for Celery, and I have seen splendid 
examples lately that have been grown in totally 
different ways. We are all familiar with Celery - 
trenches, and the heavy labour it involves in 
digging out the trench, wheeling in manure, 
ana finally the moulding up until m the place of 
the Celery-trenoh there is a Celery-ridge ; and 
very good Celery has been grown, and I daresay 
will be grown, in this way for many years to 
come. But, on the other hand, equally good 
results are attained without trenches or ridges 
at all, and I have lately seen splendid sticks 
of Celery grown on the level, in rich soil, 
and when nearly full grown tied up with mat¬ 
ting, and wrapped round with thick brown 
paper, only leaving just the tips of the green 
leaves protruding, the plants getting rich liquid- 
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manure to push the growth up rapidly, and I 
must admit that the results exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations, and I shall be much sur¬ 
prised* if the plan of level beds does not eventu¬ 
ally supersede the deep trench. I may mention 
that having a lot of plants put out into trenches, 
and a lot planted on the level at the same date, 
that those on the level have had far the best of 
it as regards rapidity of growth, which I attri¬ 
bute, rightly or wrongly, to the roots of that on 
the level being in a warmer position to those in 
deep trenches, the past season having been 
exceptionally wet ana sunless, so that those on 
the level had a far better chance of getting what 
warmth there was to their roots than those in 
deep trenches—at least, that is my idea. As to 
varieties of Celery for level ground culture, the 
dwarf white kinds, such as the Curled Solid 
White Celery (here figured), and the Sandring¬ 
ham or Dwarf Solid White, are both excellent, 
and so also is a good strain of the London Market 
Red Celery. J. G., Hants. 


ing.” I have known foolish people to rub off 
all sprouts from early Potatoes formed up to the 
latter part of February, with the result that 
they only dug the fourth of a crop.— Grower. 


WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

From the middle of December to the middle of 
Maroh is the most trying time in the whole year 
in which to maintain a fairly good supply of 
orisp Cucumbers, and in order to do this the 
cultivator should be provided with suitable ac¬ 
commodation in the shape of a low, light, and 
air-tight house, having, of course, a south or 
south-west aspeot, and adequately supplied 
with top and bottom-heat, so that a minimum 
temperature of from 60, degs. to 70 degs. can be 
maintained, let the weather be what it may. 
To do this in very severe weather it may be 
both necessary and advisable to oover the glass 
at night with mats; indeed, this practice com¬ 
mends its adoption during the winter months on 
the score of economy as well as a means of secur¬ 
ing a more genial atmospheric temperature. 
The plants during the period indicated above 
will require to be carefully attended to in the way 
of watering at the roots as well as distributing 
moisture in the house. This, however, must be 
regulated in accordance with the condition of 
of the weather and the plants; but a humid 
rather than an arid atmosphere should be aimed 
at. Therefore, during mild, dull weather there 
will be no necessity for damping the plants 
with tepid water from the syringe in case mil¬ 
dew might follow. On the other hand, should 
the state of the weather be such as to necessitate 
severe firing to keep up a sufficient amount of 
heat, a slight distribution of moisture in the 
house in the morning and afternoon will be 
neoessary to counteract the somewhat parching 
influence of the highly-heated hot-water pipes. 
Cucumber-plants being 
Subject to canker, it will be advisable, as 
a preventive, to place some powdered charcoal 
around the individual stems. Should fly be 
troublesome, fumigate a oouple of evenings in 
succession with Tobacco-paper. Earthen or 
zinc troughs placed on the hot-water pipes and 
kept filled with liquid-manure will have a two¬ 
fold effect on the plants—namely, the ammonia 
arising therefrom will with advantage be in¬ 
haled by the plants through the leaves and at 
the same time prove detrimental to red-spider 
and other insect pests liable to attack the plants. 
The shoots should be kept well thinned, re¬ 
moving old shoots to make room on the trellis 
for young ones as occasion may arise. No 
opportunity should be lost in encouraging the 
plants to make a free but sturdy growth during 
the winter months. Therefore, whenever 
the plants show signs of exhaustion or 
want of vigour, remove forthwith a little 
of the surface soil from the bed in 
which the plants are growing, and lay on 
in its place a like thickness of good friable 
loam ana horse-droppings as a top-dressing, using 
about three parts of the former to one of the 
latter. This mixture should be put in the 
Cucumber-house the day before being used, to 
become Blightly warm before placing it in con¬ 
tact with the warm, fleshy roots. This is very 
important, as also is the due observance of the 
temperature of the water applied at the roots. 
This should be about 75 degs. to 80 degs., and 
this temperature of the water given overhead to 
the plants as well as at the roots applies with 
equal force to all plants being forced. Muoh 
injury is done to plants by giving water at the 
roots which is of a less degree of warmth than 
the soil and atmosphere in which they are grow¬ 
ing. Plants growing in narrow, shallow borders, 
with hot-water pipes immediately underneath 
the soil as a means of supplying bottom-heat, 
should have liberal applications of tepid liquid- 
manure at the roots alternately with clear water. 


“Dlssprouting” seed Potatoes.— Why 
Potato-growers should be advised to “dissprout” 
seed tubers, as they have recently been by 
writers upon gardening subjects, I cannot pos¬ 
sibly understand. My contention is this—that 
by adopting such a coarse the best and strongest 
sprouts are lost. The first sprout is naturally 
the stronger, and should be carefally retained, 
especially in the case of some early sorts, which 
sprout sparsely. I have planted both early and 
late sorts with a growth of from 4 inches to 6 
inches rather than weaken them by ** dissprout- 


2724.— Globe Artichokes from seed. 

—I think if I were in this enquirer’s place, and I 
had the means of raising the plants in gentle 
heat, I should sow the seeds in the heat, about 
February, pot off singly when large enough to 
handle, harden them off in April, and plant in 
rows 4 feet apart, and 2 feet apart in the rows. 
Usually some of the seedlings will be inferior to 
the others, and by planting rather thicker in 
the rows there can be a rearrangement when 
the flower-heads have keen seen ana noted. By 
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raising the plants in heat all of them will bear 
tome time during the summer or autumn, and 
fewer seeds will be required. If “ Globe Arti¬ 
choke*' decides to sow outside, it will take about 
half an ounce of seeds to sow a row 10 yards 
long. The ground must be got into good condi¬ 
tion and the seeds Bown in March, covering 
nearly an inch deep. The seedlings raised out¬ 
side will not attain the same development they 
would if started under glass, but still some of 
the strongest plants will flower towards the au¬ 
tumn if all goes well. It will be better to sow 
the rows 4 feet apart, and weed out the inferior 
varieties when they show flower.—E. H. 

2705.— Early frame Cucumbers.—If 
the frame is to be placed on a bed of manure, 
with no other means of heating, February will 
be time enough to start the bed, but the seeds 
might be sown if there is a warm house or pit 
early in January, or Cucumber-plants can gener¬ 
ally be purchased in February for about a shilling 
each, and where a couple of plants are required 
it is cheaper to buy them early in the season.— 
E. H. 

- Those who can command plenty of fresh 

stable-manure from this time up to the begin¬ 
ning of next May usually make up their bed 
for early Cucumbers about the beginning of the 
new year. You must, however, understand that 
such early work involves a lot of labour as well 
as manure, and unless you have an unlimited 
supply of the latter you had better wait until 
the beginning of March before you make a start. 
Supposing you have sufficient manure and tree 
leaves to make up the bed suitable for a two 
light frame early in January, you will want all 
the manure from two horses to make fresh linings 
round the bed to keep up the heat.—J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These charming, and, indeed, indispensable 
plants, where grown expressly for decoration 
and the production of cut flowers during the 
winter, are now making quite a striking show of 
colour, and, as the festive Christmas season is 
now so near, the blossoms are certain to be fully 
appreciated. To get them in really good condition, 
however, they need pure air, as well as a certain 
amount of care, for in the smoky atmosphere of 
a large town they seldom do much good after 
the middle or end of November at latest. The 
plants should stand in a full light, and as near to 
the glass as possible without running any risk of 
injury on frosty nights. They do best, I find, 
standing on a comparatively cool bottom, with 
a current of warm air from a hot-water pipe 
running along the front of the stage constantly 
passing over their heads. If the heat is too much 
below the plants the moisture is apt to condense 
on the flower-heads, and this causes them to 
damp cff sometimes badly. A moderately dry 
atmosphere should be maintained, but keep the 
soil just moist with tepid water and give a little 
stimulant once a week or so. In such a season 
as this the plants ought to have been housed early 
—long before any bloom was wanted—but kept 
cool and with abundance of air. A number of 
plants that were kept outside here until October, 
though remarkably strong and healthy, have all 
been attacked by decay since being housed, the 
damp having settled in the point of each shoot 
and rotted it right away. Others that were 
housed in August are not so affected, and are 
doing well. B. C. R. 


2731.— Building a range of glass.— 

The information in the enquiry appears to imply 
that the houses must be lean-to’s ; but for such 
a purpose span-roof structures will be the best. 
If you must have a conservatory-like structure, 
well, then, lean-to’s will be the best, with the 
conservatory in the middle, which may be 15 feet 
long, and a lean-to house on each side of it 30 feet 
in length. The centre house will, of course, 
have to be span-roofed in shape if you wish to 
make the external appearance a consideration. 
In view, however, of what you expect the 
gardener to do with them you had better have 
the whole length in one span or lean-to, and 
divide it into three compartments. Have wood 
rafters and sash-bars by all means, and let the 
glass be bedded in putty. I should not like to 
undertake to realue £1 weekly from the produce 
sold from such a limited quantity of glass.— 
J. C. C. 
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LACHENALIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
It is difficult to understand why these bulbous 
plants should be found in so very few garde nB. 
Their comparative hardiness, for example, 
should at onoe make them valuable to amateurs, 
and especially so to those who have but a 
limited amount of heat at command. A close, 
stuffy, or heated structure only results in weakly 
growth and generally inferior results on the 
whole. The temperature for these Lachenalias 
never need be above 40 degs. during the winter ; 
indeed, I would not hesitate to grow many of 
them in a cold frame, freely ventilated in damp 
weather and protected by mats or the like 
during frost. Another point of equal import¬ 
ance as their hardiness is the length of time 
they remain in flower. Many kinds in the cool 
temperature I have referred to will remain in 
perfection for fully six weeks, some even longer 
than this after the flowers are fully developed 
and they have attained their colours. Other 
points which are worth noting are their 
simple requirements and the freedom with which 
they reproduce themselves by means of offsets. 
They may be grown in pots, pans, or even 
hanging-baskets (see illustration), but unless 
these last are suspended very low, not a 
tithe of the beauty of the plants is seen; 
and while we have so many really valu¬ 
able subjects especially suited to hanging 
overhead, I, for one, would very much prefer to 
see these pleasing Laohenalias more suitably and 


certainly more naturally planted in masses in 
pans where they may be seen to advantage, and 
prove a source of enjoyment for some consider¬ 
able time. Their 

Cultivation is by no means difficult. They 
succeed well in any good ordinary soil, but pre¬ 
ferably in peat and loam in equal parts, with a 
little decayed manure added, the whole made 
rather sandy. In planting them they should not 
be covered with more than 1 inch of soil, and 
unless the soil is very dry, it will not be neces¬ 
sary to water at all for a week or so. The best 
time for planting them is September or October, 
though in this respect they are not very parti¬ 
cular—in fact, I have frequently transplanted 
them in full leaf, and could never discern the 
slightest difference from so doing. I would 
not hesitate to plant these if sound, dry bulbs 
were procurable at any time up to the end of 
December, the only point of difference being 
that a good succession of their flowers is thus ob¬ 
tained, and this is a decided advantage. Always 
provide abundant drainage, and when in May 
they show signs of going to rest lessen the water 
supply gradually, and keep quite dry during 
June, July, and August. A moist, but not wet 
soil suits them best while growing. At the end 
of August or thereabouts it is beat to overhaul 
them annually, sorting the large bulbs from the 
small, sowing the latter in boxes of good soil 
for growing on, and planting the flowering 
bulbs into pots and pans for present use. There 
are a good many species and varieties with 
synonyms in cultivation, from among which the 
following are the best— 

L. pendula. —A’ bold-growing,' handsome 


species, having purple, red, and yellow flowers 
gracefully arranged on a stout stem. This is, 
without doubt, the showiest of the family, and 
easily distinguished by its flowers and broad 
dark-green foliage. L. tricolor.—A very free- 
flowering and rapidly - increasing species; 
the flowers are yellow and tipped with green 
and red, while the foliage is distinctly glau¬ 
cous and freely spotted with dull purple 
spots. L. Nelsoni is a most lovely .hybrid, with 
rich, clear, golden-yellow flowers. This delight¬ 
ful kind is one of the best and most continuous 
bloomers. L. aurea, which is synonymous with 
L. tricolor lutea, has also flowers of a golden 
hue ; these, however, are not superior either in 
colour or their numbers, but its foliage is very 
distinct. L. luteola is another with yellow 
self-coloured flowers borne on spikes 9 inches or 
10 inches high, the foliage inclining to lanceo¬ 
late, slightly glaucous, and freely covered with 
reddish purple spots. L. fragrans produces 
handsome spikes of reddish flowers. Others 
also might be named, but none of equal merit 
to the above. The usual height these plants 
attain to is from 8 inches to 10 inches, and they 
bear twenty or more of their pendent tubular- 
shaped blossoms. By successive planting 
Lachenalias may be had in flower for three or 
four months. E. 


2715 — Green frogs in a greenhouse. 
—1 have not seen green frogs kept in a greenhouse, 
but could fancy their thriving 
in such a place if it was kept 
warm enough in winter. I 
turned a score out in my 
Orchid-houses six years ago. 
They were then poor, little, 
thin things; they are now 
quite plump and in excellent 
health. They have never 
been fed, but they could not 
be in such good condition if 
food had not been abundant 
and good. I fancy they live 
principally upon woodlice in 
winter.—J. D. E. 

- These charming little 

creatures are entirely insect 
eaters, and therefore if your 
greenhouse is entirely desti¬ 
tute of green-fly, spiders— 
though, by the way, spiders 
are not insects—flies, &c., I 
would recommend you to 
Bupply them from time to 
time with a few gentles or 
mealworms during the winter 
months. In the summer-time 
there are sure to be a plenti¬ 
ful Bupply of flies, if of no 
other insects, to keep them vigorous.—A. G. 
Butler. 

2737.— Heating a greenhouse.— There 
should be no difficulty whatever in heating your 
greenhouse from the kitchen fire if you have a 
suitable boiler put in. Within a mile of where 
I write there is a larger structure than your 
proposed house, heated by a boiler set in an open 
kitchen range, and it does its work admirably. 
Whether you can get a suitable boiler for your 
new kitchener I do not know; they are to be 
had for almost all other kinds of ranges. Your 
best plan is to consult a practical engineer on 
the spot, as something will depend upon how 
much comfort you are prepared to sacrifice with 
regard to the use of the hot water for other 
purposes during time of frost. Such a contin¬ 
gency is sure to occur sometimes, and it is for 
you to decide before you move further in the 
matter whether this is likely to be attended 
with any unpleasant consequences. With a 
suitable boiler and an arrangement of pipes you 
would not require any other assistance from gas 
or oil-lamps. You might heat one or both 
houses by gas alone, but you will find it a costly 
affair in your case.—J. C. C. 

2736. — Culture of Amaryllis and 
Tuberoses. — I grow nearly a thousand plants 
of Amaryllis, but can scarcely recommend 
greenhouse culture for any of the garden varie¬ 
ties ; but give a temperature in winter of 48 degs. 
to 55 degs. (this can scarcely be considered a 
greenhouse), and such a temperature, with a 
proportionate increase in spring and summer, 
ought to grow any of the garden varieties. I 
repot the entire collection in January. I begin 
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Lachenalias in flower in a basket. 
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early in the month and finish before the end of 
third week. 1 am now mixing np my potting 
compost. It is composed of three parts good 
loam, one of peat-mould, one of leaf-mould, and 
one part of quite decayed manure. The addition 
of peat is not absolutely necessary. I start 
them in a temperature of 45 degs., increasing 
this to 55 degs. as the plants progress, and this 
temperature is high enough until the flowers 
are developed, when the plants may be removed 
to a greenhouse. Their blooming period is from 
the third week in Maroh to the end of April; 
but the full bloom would be in the early part of 
the last named month. Tuberoses would grow 
and flower well under the same conditions and the 
same system of oulture. A few of the better 
sorts of Amaryllis are : Admiration, Ambient, 
Colonel Burnaby, Duke of Albany, Empress 
of India, Finette, John Ruskin, Lascelles, Ne 
Plus Ultra, Plato, Queen of Holland, Rodney, 
John Heal, Clarinda, Dr. Masters, Juno, Star 
of India, and SirRedvers Buller. They are ex¬ 
pensive—from 10i. 6d. to four guineas each, 
seedlings at 30s. per dozen produce good, showy 
flowers.—J. D. B. 


2730 — Making a propagator, &c.— 
This has been frequently described. All you 
want is a stout box or case, of 1-inoh or l^-inch 
stuff, and if made of the size you mention it may 
be 12 inches or 14 inches deep in front, and 
18 inches or 20 inches at the back. About 
8 inches from the bottom nail some 1-inOh strips 
all round the inside, and on to these tack a 
piece of finely-perforated galvanised iron or zinc; 
oh this is to be placed 2 inches or 3 inches of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or sawdust, which must always 
be kept moist. Cut a round hole in the centre 
of the bottom of the box, and arrange a door in 
one side or end, by which to fill and attend to 
the evaporating-pan. This may be 1 foot square 
and 4 inches deep ; place it in the middle 
directly over the little round hole, and elevate 
it 2 inches from the bottom by means of some 
bits of brick or tile. The top is to be covered 
with some loose sheets of glass laid on, with a 
rim at the bottom to prevent them slipping. 
Fix an ordinary paraffin-lamp so that the chim¬ 
ney will go just through the hole in the bottom, 
and within about 1£ inches of the bottom of the 
evaporating-pan, which must be filled and kept 
nearly full of water. Light the lamp, and in a 
few hours there will be a sweet and genial 
warmth of 70 degs. to 80 degs. in the frame, in 
which seeds of any kind may be raised or cut¬ 
tings struck. I have made and helped or advised 
others how to make scores of these simple and 
inexpensive contrivances, and every one has 
turned out a perfect success. Of course, the 
heat can be regulated to a nicety simply by 
turning the button.—B. C. R. 

2717.—Oulture of Aspidistra lurida 
variegata. —When the leaves of these plants 
lose colour, unless it takes place very gradually, 
in the way which occurs naturally to all ever¬ 
greens, the cause will generally be found in im¬ 
perfect drainage and a sour, wet condition of 
the soil. The Belgians grow this class of plants j 
well, and they pot them in the same kind of 
material (chiefly leaf-mould and sand) as that 
in which they grow their Camellias and Azaleas. 
The Aspidistra requires plenty of moisture, but a 
water-logged plant soon loses health and colour. 
—E. H. 

2725.— Treatment of a Stephanotis.— 
This plant naturally flowers in the summer 
months, and after it has flowered and made its 
growth should pass into the resting period ; but 
before doing so the young growths ought to be 
trained up near the glass roof and well ripened 
in a high temperature. During the late autumn 
and winter months a temperature from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. suits it best, and if planted out no 
water will be needed at the roots. The plant in 
question has probably been kept in a high tem¬ 
perature and moist atmosphere after it flowered. 
The temperature at present of 55 degs to 60 degs. 
would imply this. The flowers now opening 
should be allowed to do so ; the plant will not 
suffer any material injury thereby.—J. D. £. 

2712 — Oamelll&s from seeds.— Sow the 
seeds in sandy peat in February when there 
is a genial hot-bed to give them a start. When 
the seeds germinate, pot off and return to the 
hot-bed till the roots are established in the 
new soil. Afterwards, when hardened by 
ventilation, the greenhouse or a well-ventilated 
pit will be more suitable. If ther seeds are I 
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from a good variety there is no necessity to 

g raft them, though in order to get them to 
ower sooner shoots from seedling plants are 
sometimes grafted on strong stocks of the 
single variety, as they may be grafted by 
approach, and separated when the graft has 
taken. This is the easiest way to graft 
Camellias where the usual conveniences, such as 
a close pit or propagating-house, are wanting. 
All new varieties of Camellias are raised from 
seeds, and though it may be a slow business to 
get seedlings into blossom, still it is done, 
chiefly on the Continent at the present time, 
as Camellias have lost caste with fashionable 
people here. Young Camellias should be potted 
ohiefly in sandy-peat and leaf-mould, as they 
grow faster in this than in loam.—E. H. 

2641.— Cacti from seed.—I have a nice 
variety of Cacti raised from seed sown annually, 
some of them 9 inches high. “ Enquirer ” will 
find they are mostly of the Opuntia species. Sow 
seeds in pots in a compost nearly all sand, with 
a few pieces of charooal or brick broken up, 
with good drainage, this being important in all 
stages of the growth of Cacti. Place in gentle 
heat, but do not use the water-pot too freely, or 
they will damp off. Do not be impatient if they 
do not come up for a week or so, for the seed is 
very uncertain in germinating; some will lie in 
the ground a long time and then grow. As soon 
as the seedlings are large enough to handle 
prick off into thumbs. Some sorts will grow 
quickly, others very slowly, taking years to 
attain a large size. They do not require heat to 
flower them, and they blossom at all seasons 
of the year.—E. Yokes, Kiwjsworthy. 


ORDER IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
That a greenhouse, if ever so small, is an excel¬ 
lent and desirable addition to a residence there 
can be no doubt, and this, if properly managed, 
enhances both the beauty and enjoyment of a 
garden in a remarkable degree. To a town or 
suburban garden more especially I hold a green¬ 
house to be a really indispensable adjunct, for, 
though plenty of flowers may be had in the open 
ground during the summer months, when not 
only are light and sunshine more abundant, but 
thousands of fires, each of which pours its quota 
of smoke into the already smoky atmosphere at 
other times, are extinguished; yet during the 
late autumn, winter, and spring months, or, say, 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
March at least, even if any blossoms can be in¬ 
duced to expand out-of-doors, they are so 
pinched and smoke-begrimed as to be worth¬ 
less. But a covering of glass, if nothing 
more, keeps off a very large proportion 
of the soot and dirt, thus rendering our 
flowers much cleaner and brighter in colour 
as well as finer, while with the aid of a little 
artificial heat a number of plants oan be induced 
to bloom more or less satisfactorily, in spice of 
the unfavourable conditions at nearly, if not 
quite, all seasons of the year. In country places 
anything or everything will grow in it, and there 
are plenty of hardy plants and shrubs to bloom 
at all seasons in the open ; but within the smoky 
precincts of a large town, without some glass 
we are flowerless and desolate for at least half 
the year. A garden under glass, however, needs 
thrice as much attention in proportion to its size, 
&c , at the very least, as an outdoor one does 
In fact, there is always something to do in a 
greenhouse ; the care must be constant, and not 
a day must pass without half an hour, or, 
better still, an hour, being spent in watering, 
tidying up, &c., or in potting, sowing seeds, put¬ 
ting in a few cuttings, and so forth. A well-kept, 
Orderly greenhouse or conservatory, full 
of healthy plants and beautiful blostoms, and 
destitute of anything in the shape of dead leaves, 
rubbish, and insects, is indeed a thing to be 
desired; but a neglected one, filled with a 
collection of sickly and dead or dying plantf, 
dirt, and odds ana ends, is a positive eyesore— 
far better be without• it altogether, it is the 
constant care that makes the difference, tbe 
daily attention to little things; and if this is, as 
it should be, a labour of love, it ceases to be 
labour at all, and becomes a pleasure, and there 
is none more healthful or innocent. However 
inclement the weather outside, an hour may be 
spent in doing little matters in the greenhouse 
with real benefit to both body and mind as well 
as most pleasurably. Your plants also will 
feel the benefit of suoh care, and repay you ten¬ 


fold. Look them over and water such as require 
it daily at least, and twice a day in the height 
of summer ; pick off all dead leaves as soon as 
seen ; destroy insects as promptly ; put a stiok 
here, a tie there, and nip off the point of an over- 
luxuriant shoot yonder; sweep the floor daily 
(but not so as to make any dust) ; and, lastly, 
set all your plants over, brush or wash down the 
shelves or stages, and rearrange the whole each 
week, if possible, and they will thrive and 
blossom astonishingly. Even a few common 
“Geraniums” and Fuchsias, with a Myrtle or 
two, &o., tended thus, will give more real 
pleasure and beauty than the rarest and costliest 
plants will if neglected and but half alive. 

_ B. C. R. 

GLORY PEA OF NEW ZEALAND (CLIAN- 
THUS PUNICEU8). 

This is one of those distinct, and at the same 
time effective and striking, plants that ought to 
be more often seen in our greenhouses, especially 
as it also possesses the advantage of being by no 
means difficult of management. I do not re¬ 
member ever to have met with it in an amateur’s 
greenhouse, and even in a good nursery it is by 
no meanB common ; and yet anyone seeing a 
good plant in full bloom is Bure to ask, •* What 
is that?” This Clianthus, which is an ever¬ 
green under-shrub of vigorous growth, and may 
be cultivated either in bush form or as a pillar 
plant, is sometimes known as the Glory Pea of 
New Zealand, yet it differs considerably in 
several respects from C. Dampieri, the Glory 
Pea of Australia, this last being a much more 
difficult subject to deal with. The first plant 
of this Clianthus I ever saw was a bush about a 
yard high and as much through, growing in the 
open air in an Australian garden, and I thought 
1 had never seen anything so truly magnificent 
before. It was completely covered with huge 
bunches of the striking Pea-shaped, rosy-crimson 
blossoms, and formed a really splendid object. 
But as a pot plant it thrives exceedingly 
well with ordinary care, and may be flowered 
capitally in pots from 7 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter, and the plants are now in, 
or advancing into flower. It succeeds under the 
treatment usually accorded to hard-wooded or 
cool greenhouse plants, and should be potted in 
good light fibrous loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, and plenty of sharp sand ; if the loam is 
at all heavy, add a third or half-part of good 
pear. Young plants, however, enjoy a little 
extra warmth, and may be placed in an inter¬ 
mediate house with benefit. The chief enemy 
of this beautiful Clianthus is red-spider, which, 
in a dry atmosphere, or under any kind of neg¬ 
lect or starvation, settles on the foliage and soon 
cripples the health and beauty of the plants. 
Yet very little shade must be given, nor may 
the plant be watered until the soil becomes 
nearly dry, or they will fail to flower properly, 
so that the only way to keep the pest referred 
to at a distance is to use the syringe frequently 
and vigorously on the foliage—the underside of 
the leaves especially—which will keep it clear, 
and then all will go well. After flowering the 
strongest shoots may be out back considerably, 
particularly if it is desired to keep the plant in 
a small state, and repot, or shift into a large 
size, about April. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely to strong plants when the pots are full of 
roots. Propagation is effected by means of cut¬ 
tings taken in the early summer, and placed 
snugly in small pots of very sandy soil. 


NEGLECTED STOVE PLANTS. 

Francisceas. 

Some years ago these plants were far more 
grown than at present, and the generic name, 
too, is altered to Brunsfelsia. In spite of all this, 
the Francisceas are certainly among the most 
useful of flowering plants in the spring of the 
year, and with ordinary attention they will 
bloom for months aiterwarde. A very distinct 
feature of the Francisceas is the great change in 
colour that takes place in the flowers after ex¬ 
pansion, for whereas when first opened they are 
of a deep purple colour, they gradually become 
paler till almost white, and as the flowers remain 
on the plants some time, we get two perfectly 
distinct shades. So free-flowering are they, 
that small bushy plants not more than a foot 
nigh will maintain a succession of bloom for 
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some time. Cuttings may be formed of the 
young growing shoots, the spring being a suit* 
able time for the purpose, as if struck then and 
grown on during the summer, a fair return in 
the matter of nowers may be reasonably ex- 
peoted next spring, though of course the plants 
will be far more effective the following year. 
The cuttings should be taken off at from 
3 inches to 4 inches in length, and with no more 
leaves removed than is absolutely necessary for 
the purposes of insertion. They must be dibbled 
into well-drained pots of soil, consisting of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and sand. It matters little 
whether a single cutting is put into a small pot 
or four or five around a larger one, but in either 
instance if placed in a close propagating-case in 
the stove they will strike root in about three 
weeks or a month, when the young plants should 
without delay be potted off—that is, as soon as 
they have been inured to the atmosphere of the 
house after their removal from the case. The 
soil may be much the same, except that, if 
available, well-decayed leaf-mould can be sub¬ 
stituted for the peat and the quantity of sand 
lessened, though enough must be retained to keep 
the soil open. One of the best Francisceas is 
F. co nferti flora, a free, vigorous-growing 
species, with deep glossy-green foliage ana 
fine handsome blossoms, borne on small plants 
as well as on large bushes. Of this there 
is a variegated leaved form, and when the foliage 
is well marked and the plant thickly studded 
with purple blossoms, it is pretty, and by some 
admired, though I prefer the rich-green foliage 
of the normal type. There are several other 
Francisceas, such as F. uniflora, eximia, and 
Lindeni, but the first-mentioned species is equal 
to the best of them, and there is a strong family 
likeness running through the entire genus. 
There is another plant bearing a great general 
resemblance to a Franciscea—viz., Brunsfelsia 
americana, which is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into this country about 150 years ago. 
This forms a somewhat upright growing plant, 
clothed with rather narrow leaves, while the 
flowers are borne freely. They are distinct from 
those of the cultivated Francisceas, being of a 
pale-yellow colour and sweetly scented. Like 
the various subjects mentioned above, it only 
requires the usual treatment bestowed upon 
most stove plants. This last is a native of the 
West Indies. B. 


DOUBLE PRIMULAS. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything in favour 
of the old double white Primula, its value is so 
well known; not only do the flowers last well 
when cut, but plants in good health will pro¬ 
duce such an immense quantity of bloom, and at 
a season, too, when it is particularly valuable. 
Although there are many newer kinds, there is 
not yet anything to supersede the old alba plena, 
or Stuarti, as it is sometimes oalled, for pro¬ 
ducing an abundant supply of bloom. Alba 
plena granditiora has larger flowers, but it does 
not keep up quite such a succession of bloom. 
The varieties raised by Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, 
are very fine when well managed, but unfor¬ 
tunately they are not often seen in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. I believe there were five varie¬ 
ties certificated and sent out originally, but 
there is not sufficient distinction between the 
four varieties, Marchioness of Exeter, Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton, Princess, and White Lady, to distinguish 
one from the other. Daring the winter all pro¬ 
duce almost pure-white flowers, and later on in 
the spring, when there is more sunshine, the 
flowers are more or less striped with pink and 
purple. All have coloured leaf-stalks. Earl 
Beaoonsfield, cerise-pink, is distinct and pretty, 
but this is also inclined to sport. I have seen 
plants with some pure-white blooms, while 
others on the same plant were true in colour, 
pink. Other varieties worthy of note are 
Annie Hellier, delicate flesh-pink with pale- 
green, Fern-shaped leaves. Emperor is another 
Fern-leaved variety with crimson-purple, very 
full rosette-like flowers, a very delicate grower. 
King of Purples is the best of this shade of 
colour. Balfour, Peach Blossom, and oarminata 
flore-pleno all closely resemble each other, 
having dark leaf-stalks and soft carmine flowers. 
Gandidissima is the beat of the old fimbriated 
white varieties. To have double Primulas in 
good condition they must be 
Propagated, or rather the plants divided an¬ 
nually. They may be propagated from outtings, 
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but some of the varieties are very difficult to 
manage in this way. It is muoh safer to earth up 
the old plants and divide them after they have 
made new roots from the stems. By the time 
the plants have done flowering in the spring 
there will be a good portion of stem above the 
soil. All old leaf-stalks should be carefully 
cleaned off and some light sandy compost pressed 
closely round the stems, bringing it up close to 
the base of the lower leaves. If this new soil 
is kept moderately moist, roots will soon be 
formed from the stems which have been freshly 
covered up. The plants may then be cut up, 
and the lower portion with the old roots may 
be removed entirely. If the divisions are potted 
into small pots and kept in a close frame they 
will soon become established. During the sum¬ 
mer double Primulas succeed best in a cold pit 
on a moist bottom, but the plants should have 
plenty of room for the air to pass freely between 
them. They like liberal treatment. A fairly 
rich compost, with plenty of sand to keep it 
open, suits them best. I believe these plants 
are often crippled through not giving them suffi¬ 
cient water. The water should be kept off the 
foliage as much as possible. Some people con¬ 
sider it necessary to give them more heat during 
the winter than the single varieties require, but 
my experience is that they do better in a rather 
cool position, provided they have plenty of light 
and air and sufficient heat to prevent the damp 
from settling on the flowers and foliage. During 
the winter they are perhaps better on an open 
stage, but they do not require the dry atmos¬ 
phere that is often recommended for them, 

F. 

BBSS. 

2691. —Removing bees. —Leave the opera¬ 
tion alone till next April, then secure the services 
of an expert (there are now certificated experts 
in every county) to help you. Sometimes (I 
have met with an experience of the sort) the 
bees, instead of building between the ceiling and 
floor, have built their combs in the hollow thick - 
ness of the wall. But if you are certain of their 
whereabouts you must out through lath and 
plaster of the ceiling, and then, the whole nest 
being opened up, proceed to cut out the combs 
one by one and tie them into the bar frames (see 
Transferring, “ Modern Beekeeping ”). As you 
out out the combs brush the adhering bees off 
into a frame hive and cover up with quilt. I ad-1 
visedly spoke about bees being sometimes in the 
hollow of the wall, which is a much more difficult I 
job, necessitating a knowledge of how to use a 
bricklayer's hammer and chisel, in addition to 
the ways and manners of bees. Above all things, 
in a job of the above sort be sure to be well pro¬ 
tected by veil and gloves, and keep the smoker 
at work a good deal. —0. G. V. 

2697.— Be© forage. —Pettigrew, in his 
“ Handy Book of Bees," says in reference to 
the pasturage of bees that “ White or Dutch 
Clover is the queen of honey plants. It is widely 
cultivated in this country, and continues to 
flower a long time. In Scotland the farmers 
use more Clover-seed in laying down land in 
Grass than the farmers in England; hence the 
Clover fields are, generally speaking, better 
there than here. The use of bone-dust and lime 
as manure has a great influence in the produc¬ 
tion of Clover. Pastures eaten off once by cattle 
are, of course, not so good for honey as those 
less severely eaten. Sheep are fonder of Clover 
than cattle, and are more able to nibble off its 
young heads; hence sheep-pasture is inferior from 
a honey point of view to cow-pasture. Clover 
is, perhaps, more uncertain in its yield of honey 
than most other plants, inasmuch as it is more 
easily affected by cold nights. ’' The Clover-seed 
may be sown in the spring to yield pasturage 
the following season.—S. S. G. 

-Of the Clovers the best is the White or 

Dutch. Alsike is also well spoken of, and if 
you are in a chalk country Sainfoin is exoellent. 
Most of the Clovers are sown over oorn in the 
spring. After the corn is out it becomes per¬ 
manent and has the ground to itself. All the 
above are generally to be met with wherever 
sheep are kept, and are all good cattle plants. 
Melilot Clover, a very good bee forage, grows 
too rank and woody for service for cattle, and 
therefore is rarely planted. If only small patchc s 
are to be sown, the ground must be “scuffled, "and 
after the seed has been scattered must be raked 


in and rolled. April is the earliest time to do 
this, and the birds must be kept off, as they are 
very fond of the seed. Once the Dutch Clover 
is permanent it spreads rapidly, especially 
if cows or sheep feed off it. It can be 
also sown on present permanent pastures 
with good effect, and generally flowers with 
me (the south) the first season, all beipg 
well. I do not wish to discourage you, but if 
you have only a small quantity of ground under 
your control bees will have to go farther afield. 
Some writer lays it down (Simmins, I think), 
that you must have an acre of bee forage 
for each hive kept. In spite of this, I 
have Raspberries and fruit-trees generally, 
together with such plants as Anemones, 
Crocuses, Wallflowers, Gladioli, Campanula 
pyramidalis. Borage (which grows anywhere, 
even in a hedge), Mignonette, and lots 
of Pollen and honey-bearing plants planted 
in my town garden to keep a few of the bees 
employed near home. I can recommend espe¬ 
cially of the lot above-mentioned Raspberries 
and Borage as being very useful in rainy 
seasons. The flowers are pendent, and conse¬ 
quently the honey in the blossom does not get so 
diluted as in most flowers, and thus prevent the 
bees gathering it.—C. G. V. 


BULBS FOR OORRBSPONDHNT8. 


Questions.—Quarto and a n swer s arc isteerted In 

(3 arduous free of charge if oorrespondcnts follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All oommunioationi 
for ineertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Burros of 
lAU>mrara, 57, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbe. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
iddition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, cash 
ihoutd be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
lueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardi*ik» has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (tcAidL with the esoception of such as cannot 
mil be classified. will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
wUge us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist- 
mm. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those %oho reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaperienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Garshdm 
should mention the number in wh ich they appeared. 


2778. — Anom&theoa oruenta.— When should teed 
of this plane be sown, and what i« the proper mode o 
cultivation?—H atukblbioh. 

2779. — Good border Carnation*—Will someone 
kindly state the names of twelve really good double border 
Carnations ?- Carnation'. 

2780 — Self-coloured Carnations.— Would some¬ 
one kindly tell me the names of half-a-dozen good self- 
ooloured Carnations ?—J. S. Mitchsl. 

2761. — Potting Maiden-hair Ferns.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me information as to the time and manner 
in whioh these Ferns ought to be repotted ?—J. W. D. 

2781— Creeper fora vinery.—I should be glad to 
know the name of a bardy, f*et-growing, and pretty 
creeper for the inside of a vinery, and how to treat it?— 
M. L. B. 

2783. — Late Spinach.—What is the best sort of 
Spinach for use from July to October? When should the 
seed be sown ? Should the plants be transplanted or not ? 
—Munster. 

2784. —Mushrooms in a Cucumber-frame.— 
Can 1 grow Mushrooms In a Ouoamber-frame, under a 
south wall, with plenty of old manure, and protected from 
frost ?—R F. S. 

2786 —Name Of Marigold, dec.— What is the name 
of the Marigold so muoh grown now, with beautiful yellow 
flowers, streaked with brown ? Should they be treated oe 
half-hardy annuals?— Mumstkr. 

2789. -Growing Cucumbers in summer.—Is 
it possible in the summer to grow Cucumbers in a house 
that does not get any sun until mid-day, but with plenty 
of hot-water pipes in it?—J. M. 8. 

2787. — Using anthracite Goal. —I think of getting 
a load of anthracite coal to use in the very sharp weather. 
Will anyone kindly tell me the best way to use it, whether 
alone or along with other fuel?—0. N. P. 

2788. — Treatment of a yellow Banlcslan 
Rose.—I should be glsd to know what should be does 
to a yellow Rankslan Rose, whioh grows freely, but has 
not flowered for twenty years?—M rs. Prard. 

2789. — Zonal Nosegay Pelargoniums. —Will 
someone be kind enough to tell me the names of three 
Zonal Pelargoniums of the same habit and .equal to Oloire 
Lyonnaiae for bloom production ?—Geo. W. Jnssor. 

2790. — Sowing Lobelia-seeds, dtc.— When should 
blue Lobelia-seeds be sown to have strong, bushy plants 
for bedding-out next May ? What is the name of the beet 
trailing kind, useful for window-boxes?— Mukstkr 

2791. —Pithy and hollow Celery.—will someone 
kindly tell me what is the oause of my Celery growing 
pithy and hollow ? It looks well, but when dug up a good 
deal is hollow. The soil is good, but damp, being close to 
a river.— A. W 

Original from 
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2792. — Fig* ripening, A#.— When are flge generally 
sup p osed to ripen in this country f Why are Imported Fig* 
eo different in colour to English-grown ones ? .Are they 
eon-dried to get them " oandled,” so to speak T—C. N. P. 

2793. — Pruning Camellias, Azaleas, dtc.— 
What Is the proper treatment as regards the pruning of 
these? Some floe old plants that I have in tubs are 
gradually dying away. Is there any means of saving them ? 
—Little Oiiako. 

2794. — Daisies and Dandelions in a lawn.— 
Will" M. de J., M see Gardening, Nov. 28, page 527. kindly 
give me the date of Gardening which contains the Instruc¬ 
tions he mentions as to olearing a lawn of Daisies and 
Dandelions ?—W. W. 

2795. — White or silver-leaved bedding* 
plant-— What is the best white or silver-leaved bedding- 
plant, hardy or half-hardy annual, to uee as a companion 
to Dell's Crimson Beet? It must grow about the same 
height.— Munster. 

2790. —Treatment of young Arum Lilies.—I 
have some young Arum Lilies that have grown a yard 
high, but they are not strong, and only have a few leaves 
on eaoh. Will someone kindly tell me what to do with 
them?— Bank Fikld, Blland. 

2797. — Culture of Deutzias —Will someone please 
to tell me how to grow Deutsia gracilis and other Dent- 
alas successfully ? 1 reoeived some roots out of pote two 
months ainoe, and I potted them up, and now they have 
lost all their leaves.— Laurel. 

2798. —Starting Dahlia-roots — I have a number 
of fine Dahlia-roots. Will someone kindly inform me when 
and how to start them early ? I have no hot-bouae, only a 
good frame. Would it do to put the frame upon the dung- 
heap where the etable manure is kept?— Dahlia. 

2799. -Gas-lime and wlreworms-l am troubled 
with wireworms in my garden, and 1 noticed in Garden¬ 
ing thatgas-lime was recommended. Would someone kindly 
tell me how muoh would be required to oover an acre of 
150 square yards, and how to apply it?—W. W. C. 

2800 . — Classification of Carnations. — will 
someone kindly classify the following Carnations (with 
particulars of oolour), and say If they are worth growing 
—Neptune, Dot, General Stewart, Euphroeyne, Rob Roy, 
Touchstone, Ledord, Little Harry Barbram /— Brta. 

2801 . — Best Pear for an espalier.— What is the 
beet variety of Pear to grow as an espalier—fruit wanted 
for dessert, and to ripen not later than September ? What 
age should the tree be to fruit next .season, if possible, 
and what is the latest month to plant it In ?— Munster. 

2802. — Hollow Celery.— Part of the Celery in my 
garden this year has turned out with large, hollow stems, 
and a large quantity of euokers round the roots. They 
were planted on 3 inohes of manure, watered, and earthed 
up as usual. What is the reason and remedy ?—Puzzlkd. 

2803. — Unsatisfactory Celery. — Will someone 
kindly tell me what I oan uo with my Celery ? It grows 
strong and well, but when dug up has such a thlok white 
centre, instead of the leaves continuing down to the root. 
Is it likely the soil la too highly-manured or too wet?— 
A. W. 

2804. — Growing Figs in a fernery.— I have made 
a vinery Into a fernery, and Mere are Figs planted on the 
baok wall, 1 having pulled the Vine* out. 1« it possible to 
grow Flee well with the Ferns? Will the Figs get air 
enough io a fernery to ripen their wood sufficiently to bear 
fruit 7—A Reader. 

2805— ThallOtrums— Will someone kindly let me 
know about the Thaliotrums, the sorts worth growing, if 
hardy and good for putting amongst out flowers, and what 
height is the foliage ? I saw an advertisement of Tnalio- 
trum adiantifolium in Gardening. Is it like the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern ?— Laurrl. 

2896.— Climbers for a north wall.— Would any¬ 
one kindly tell me the names of some pretty olimbing 
plants that would grow well against a wall facing north, and 
which has another wall opposite to it, about 18 feet off ; 
consequently, little or noaun gets to the north wall whioh 
I wish to oover?—H. B. 

2807. — Growing Lavender in quantity.— I am 
anxious to make the expert men ton a small piece of ground 
—about quarter of an acre—and would like to know how 
many plants should be planted, preparation of soil, subse¬ 
quent treatment, pruning (if any), manuring, and har¬ 
vesting?—G. R. Browns. 

2808. — Chrysanthemum-flowers damping 
Off— Will someone kindly explain me reason of this? 
Very fine flowers after they have been in the oonservatory 
a few days damp off. I notloe that my gardener gives a 
great deal of soot to the Chrysanthemums. Is this the 
beet mauure ?— Little Chang. 

2809. — Harthing-up Cucumber-plants. — Will 
someone please to tell me if it is a good plan to earth up 
Cucumber-plants at this time of the year ? My Cuoumber- 
plants flag down, and they are just ready for bearing. 
The heat is never below 60 deg a. at night; it goes up to 
70 or 80 degs. by day.— A Markbt Gardener. 

2810. — Pear-tree not beating.— A Pear-tree 
(espalier) on east wall for many years past has not 
flowered, though the leaves are healthy. Would It do 
any good to lift the roots and put in new soil—if so, what 
soil? The tree is over twenty years old, and the sun is 
muoh intercepted from it. Soil, oold day.—N orwood. 

2811. — Hyacinths in glasses.—I should be glad 
to know the reason of Ilyaointhe in glasses forming no 
roots? I have bad two bulbs in a dark, warm cupboard 
for several weeks, but they have hardly shown any aigns of 
roots forming, yet each bulb is beginning to sprout and 
looks healthy. Should I place the bulbs in pots to make 
the roots grow?—M. 8. 

2812. — Making a Fern-wall— I should be glad of 
information on making a Fern-wall inside a greenhouse, 
the wall to be 2 feet 6 inohes by S feet high ? Will 2 inoh 
mesh 14 gauge wire-netting be suitable, and is it found to be 
lasting for the purpoee, also will it be anv detriment to the 
growth of Ferns to oover the wall with Moss from old stone 
walls?— Constant Reader, Richmond. 

2818.— Grafting Chrysanthemum*— At a show 
held in Edinburgh lately, a oouple of standard Chrysan¬ 
themums were exhibited, whioh were muoh admired. 
Eaoh had upwards of a doeea varieties grafted on a 
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straight stem, and the plants were trained umbrella shape. 
Would anyone who ie acquainted with the subjeot kindly 
give a few hints as to how the above are grafted, suoh as 
time to do it, heat required, kind of grafts to ute, what 
sorts do beet, ho. ?-J. W. W. O. E. 

2814 —Heating a greenhouse.— What is the best 
and oheapest mode of heating a greenhouse, whioh 
measures 12 feet by 8 feet and is 8 feet 6 inohes high ? I have 
used a patent “ Duplex ” lamp, with pipes round the side 
of the house, but And, even with the slight frosts we have 
already had, the beat la not sufficient, the thermometer 
falling during the night to 36 degs.—C. E. H. 

2815. — Heliotropes losing their leave* — I 
have in the greenhouse a dozen plants of Heliotropes in 
48-eized pote from outtings this spring, and eome older 
plants out down. They were kept out in the summer, and 
when housed gradually lose their leaves. Can anyone tell 
me what is the oauee of this ? Are they not warm enough, 
or would manure-water have caused it?—G rove. 

2816. — Mustard and Cress for market.— I 
should be glad If someone would kindly Inform me how I 
am to grow Mustard and Cress for market to make It pay ? 
At present I have two small greenhouses, well heated with 
hot-water pipes. I am cementing the floor of one house 
for a water-bed, it this ebould be neoeesary for growing 
the Mustard and Cress. What heat is required ?—T. F. H. 

2817. — Plants in a greenhouse border.— I have 
' a oonservatory with a large bed in it, and in the centre 
of whioh a large Aoacia lophantba is planted out; a Hab- 
rothamnus and Clematis indivlsa have also been planted 
out, and they do not thrive. I wonder if the roots of the 
Acaoia are poisonous and prevent the other plants grow¬ 
ing, as the Aoacia haa grown to a very large size ?— Mbs. 
Ashton. 

2818 — Gloire de Dijon Rose in a greenhouse. 
—I have a email lean-to greenhouse. I have bought a 
Gloire de Dijon Roes; it has four atrong growths, and one 
la aboub 3 feet loDg ; the others are very thin. Should I 
out It down, and if so, how far? I have planted it out in a 
bed in the greenhouse; I have heat in'It for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and a variety of plants, including Pelargoniums— 
A New Beginner. 

2819 —Heating a lean-to house.— will someone 
kindly tell me what length of 4-lnoh hot-water piping will 
maintain a temperature of 60 degs. in a lean-to house of 
the following dimensions—viz , 8 feet 6 Inohes wide, 9 feet 
long, 7 feet 6 inches high in front, 11 feet 6 inohes at baok, 
oubio content® about 700 feet ? I propose to uee a No. 1 
Loughborough boiler, whioh ie reputed to heat 50 feet of 
4-inch pipe. Will that do ?-W. 0. 8. 

2820. — Nerine sarniensls undulata not 
flowering.— Nerinee, I believe, are uncertain bloomers, 
but mine, whioh I have had for nearly four or five years, 
and are good aiied bulbe, have not flowered at all. Can 
anyone kindly tell me of any treatment that ie inducive to 
making them flower, and now they should be treated 
when not in leaf ? At present I keep nearly dry until I 
see them begin to make leaf.— New Chum. 

2821. —Roses'near Manchester.—Having a email 
garden and being very fond of Roees, I should be very glad 
of advioe as follows: I should like to grow a few yellow 
Roees (I have already tried a few Teas and failed with 
them), and have been thinking [of trying Austrian Brier 
Roses, and what I want to know ie, whioh are the best, and 
whether they are hardy enough for my distriot, about 
twelve miles north of Manchester?—J. S. Mitcubl. 

2822. —Culture of Mushrooms.— I have some 
Mushrooms oomiDg up in an outhouse, and the bed has been 
slightly watered with salt and water two or three times. I 
have not a good orop, but the Mushrooms are well flavoured, 
only the outer ekine are brown, rather like Toadstools. 
What le the reason of the brown oolour, and how oan it be 
avoided ? They werefcovered with hay, but the hay has 
been now nearly all taken off—only a alight quantity being 
left.—E nquirer. 

2828.— Piping for a coil holler, dec.— Thanks to 
“B. C. R." Mid “J. C. C.” for kind reply to query re 
dinken to furnace. I burn cinders from the gMworks, 
and oan get plenty of heat at the total ooat of 2s. per load 
(cartage) for fuel; but the olinker whioh this inferior stuff 
forms is a nuisanoe, especially as the boiler—a 15-inoh 
ooil of U pipe—ie only 6 lnohee above bare. There ie no 
room to lift the large oake of olinker. Will “ B. C. R.” or 
“ J. 0. O.” kindly say if 100 feet of 4-inoh pipe is too 
muoh for the above ooil to oarry ? I feel a bit nervous ae to 
whether it will be sa(e when thelpinoh comes.— Norman. 

2824- Tank for bottom heat— Will “B. C. R." 
or someone else, please to tell me how to connect a tank or 
trough to hot-water pipes for the purpoee of supplying 
bottom heat for propagating purpoee* ? Ie it really neces¬ 
sary that there should be a lia soldered on, or would it do 
without, and simply lay some elates on the top, and with 2 
or 3 Inohes of Cocoa-nut-fibre on them ? Must the water 
enter the tank at the top at one end and go out at the 
bottom at the other end, or must the two pipes be on a 
level ? What size tank would be most suitable, and what 
would be the best material to use in making it?—T. J. 

2825— Clematis indivlsa lobata— In May last 
I purchased a Clematis indlviea lobata whioh I placed in 
a cool greenhouse where it was at onoe attacked by 
mildew and lost all ita foliage, and it was washed and 

laced in the open air, where it at once oommenced to 

ourisb, and it has grown to 4 feet high, throwing out good 
bunohea of foliage. Three weeks ago I again plaoed it In 
the green house, heated to about 50 degs., and it has 
commenced losing its foliage again. The leaves appear to 
decay at the stem, bat there is no sign of mildew. Will 
someone kindly tell me the oauee and the remedy?— 
C. W. O. 

2826 .— Heating a'small greenhouse by 8W- 

—I have a email greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 feet, and have 
resolved to heat the same this winter. 1 have had a small 
fomaoe built with a coil boiler (1 inoh), and 2-inoh piping 
put all round the house, but find it a great struggle to 
stoke it, the greenhouse being eome 25 yards down the 
garden. The idea has struok me that I might have an 
india-rubber gas-pipe above ground, extending from the 
house to the greenhouse, and an atmoephario ring to fit 
between the bottom of the grate and toe oolL I oould 
have a wire-grating plaoed at the bottom of the ooil, and 
fill the Inside of the oOU with asbestos, and eo get my boiler 
heated by gas- The advantage Is obvious If I had Iron 


piping down the garden It would, I think, get frozen up, 
but an india-rubber tube I oould take inside and thaw at 
onoe. Would the india-rubber stand the frost, and la the 
plan at all likely to answer ?—A. K. 8. 

2827— Carnation* from layers and cuttings. 
—I have practised this year both these plans on ordinary 
Carnations and on eome of the Old Cloves,[and have both 
layers, and under two oldohee some nice looking outtlnge 
taken off about August. In transplanting the layers a few 
had not taken root, and some of tne vigorous growths got 
broken off. I have put them singly in email pote, and 
some in a [fairly deep box of soil, sandy and rich, what 
Tomatoes were grown In. They are at present in the 
greenhouse on the oinder floor under the stage not near 
the pipes. Can “Mr. Butler" recommend me to plaoe 
them over the pipes on a stage where the bottom heat 
might assist, them In forming roots, or place them in more 
heat in another honse? They oould go into a oold house 
where frost would oome in probably, but might have the 
additional protection of a hand-glass, or be in with the 
Camellias in an annexe from the end of the greenhouse, 
whioh is just safe from frost. I have so planted the 
Carnations in the borders this year that in future there 
will be more room to layer them in— Grove. 

2S2S— M&lm&izon Carnation*—I have several 
hundred Malmals on Carnations, a large number of which 
appear very siokly. They are potted (two or three in a 
pot of 8 or 9 inohes) in good rotten turf, with smaller 
proportions of leaf-soil, cow-manure, and eilver-eand, and 
a sprinkling of soot. They are In a oold frame where air 
is freely admitted. The foliage dies, beginning close to 
the soil, and the stem gradually [rots off. On pages 598 
and 590 of Gardening for January 8tb, 1887, a whitish 
maggot is referred to, whioh appears to enter the shoot 
of the plant and gradually finds its way to the base, 
completely destroying it, as it rots off at the oollar close 
to the soil I have found a few of these in the rotten 
stems, and I think this may possibly be the oause of my 
losses. Will i someone kindly help me in the matter 
by expressing hie opinion of the oause and its prevention, 
or cure? Also by saying under what conditions these 
Carnations are most satisfactorily bloomed? I may add 
that the plants have not had an exoeasive supply of 
water, ana that the pink and scarlet varieties do not 
suffer In the same degree as the old flesh-white.—0. A. 


REPEATED QUERY. 

2511 — Fruit-evaporator*—I should be glad to 
hear anything about fruit-evaporators, and if they are 
suitable for drying Strawberries, Raspberries, 6a, as well 
as harder-skinned fruits ?— Cabraob. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers art invUed to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects, 

2829 — Toope’s system or ventilation (J. Man¬ 
sell).— You had better write and ask the inventor, at 
Stepney-square, London, when, I have ho doubt, you will 
get a reply immediately In answer to this and any other 
question. I oan only add the system le, I think, an admir¬ 
able one—try it—M. B. 

2830 -Onoldlum ornithorrhynehum ( J. Cris¬ 
pin).—TVS* gentleman says he has a plant Of this spades 
growing in an 8-inoh pan, and it has thirty-eight spikes of 
flower upon it, and aaka if I do not think this is fairly 
good ? I may say it is exoellent, and I do not remember 
ever having seen each a fioriferous specimen.—M. B. 

2831— Odontoglosaums becoming blistered 
(Pescatorei). —I cannot tell you the oauee. Your plants, I 
should think, have been subjected to a cold draugnt of air 
when the leaves were wet. It is not, however, any Infectious 
disorder, although it disfigures the plants. 1 saw some 
once somewhat similarly affeoted through the fumes from 
wet paint—M. B. 

2832.— Selaglnella lnvolvens varlegata (J. 

Berrie).— This Is the name of the speolee you send ; but 
where you qm procure plants from I cannot say. The plant 
was introduced from Japan about ten years ago, and it Is 
a very pleasing objeot The creamy-white of the brandies 
has a very pretty effect, and contrasts beautifully with the 
deep-green of the regular growths—J. J. 

2833— What are the beet six plants for table 
decoration? (H. Sinclair).— This is not a fair ques¬ 
tion to ask me to state the six best plants from all that are 
in cultivation; but here are six very good ones: Aralia 
Veitobi, Asparagus plumoeua nanus, Cocoa Weddelliana, 
Croton elegantissimus, Dracana terminal!*, and Geonoma 
graoilis. With these, nicely grown and of the right size, 
you ought to oome out well; but there is more varianoe 
of opinion amongst judges about table-plants than any 
one thing—J. J. 

2834.— Odontoglossum Gerv&ntesKC.G. n. T.\ 
—From this gentleman and several others oome flowers of 
thie very pretty Mexican speoies, which extends also Into 
the neighbouring oountry of Guatemala. It has been 
kuown for a long time, and it has been in cultivation in 
this oountry for nearly fifty yean. None of my oorrespon 
dents have anything but the typioal plant, but most of 
them in good forma. It likes the oool-bouse, but it should 
be grown near the roof glass, and the sun allowed to shine 
upon it a little eaoh day—M. B, 

2835— What plants should we have flower* 
ins now ? (Hannah Walker).— You no doubt are very 
anxious for flowers now that the Chrysanthemums are 
done in most gardens; but you must know that no one 
oan produce winter-flowering plants by magic. They 
want a season to prepare them in. You had better reed 
the articles in Gardening, whioh I began last week, see 
page 551. There are lote of plants that flower in winter, 
but if you have not prepared for the blooming season you 
oannot have any of them now—J. J, 

2836— Snow White-flowered Bramble (Ru- 
bus dellolosus) (B. W. S.\— This, though a very dd 
plant, is not often seen in private gardens, but it is well 
worth culture, ae one of the most striking of rally-flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Its large, white, Roee like blossoms are 
succeeded by reddish-purple. Blackberry-looking fruits, 
whioh poeseee an agreeable flavour. The plant ie perfeotly 
hardy, and, like all other spedes of Rubus, 11 m*y be 
readily Increased by root-outttnge. It will thrive well in 
any ordinary good garden soil. 
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2837.— Ixifts In pots (A. P. A) I— Ye», these may be 
well grown in pots. Plant them firmly at once—six bulbs 
in a 5-inoh pot—in a oompost of sandy-loam and leaf-mould. 
Plaoe the pots in a cold frame or on a shelf in a cold part of 
the greenhouse. Keep the soil rather dry at first, but give 
water more freely when the plants are in full growth. In 
April most of the varieties will flower, and will be very 
useful, as they are quite different in appearanoe from most 

S lants in flower at that season. When they have done 
owerinir gradually dry them off, and allow them to rest 
till autumn, when they should be repotted as before. 

2838.— Fortune’s Bamboo (Bambusa For 
tunel)(F B. R.) —Yes, this Bamboo is quite hardy, and 
a plant so dUtinot in leafage should be more often seen in 
English gardens, and tne faot of its resisting with 
impunity the rigours of a severe winter, routining all its 
freshness through periods of hard frosr, renders it of great 
and speoial value. There is also a pretty variegated form 
of it, and the two would form a pleasiog picture planted 
in close oompanionBbip. This, like all the Bamboos, likes 
a fine, rich, deep soil, and its good qualities render it 
worthy of eome extra pains being taken in the preparation 
of the soil. 

2839 —Grubs eating: Llllam aura turn bulbs 

(Kortonda ).—The creatures destroying your Lilium sura- 
turn bulbs are one of the Snake Millipedes (Julus Outtatus) 
This is a most destructive pest to the roots of many kinds 
of plants, and one tha". is very difficult to eradicate. 
TrenohiDg the ground deeply in the spring is a good pre¬ 
ventive, as it buries the Millipedes and their eggs. A 
strong solution of common salt or nitrate of soda will kill 
them if it can be made to reach them. Slices of Mangolds 
or Turnips buried near plants attacked by this pest form 
good traps for them. The traps should be examined every 
day.—O. S. S. 

2840.— Flowering Stephanotls florlbunda 
In small pote (5. F.) —This may be accomplished by 
obtaining strong young plants and growing them on in a 
moderate temperature, where they can obtain plenty of 
sunlight and air. In summer they may be placed out-of- 
doors in a sunny spot, where the wood will get well 
ripened. The side shoots should then be spurred in to 
within 1 inch of the main stem, and early in September 
the plaute should be removed indoors, and their shoots 
be tied up to a trellis near the glaes. If a little beat be 
applied in November shoots will be emitted at every joint, 
all of whioh will flower profusely. 

2841— Lilium longlflorum ( L . P. L ).—This is 
one of the most manageable and least capricious of the 
Liliums, and we therefore counsel all embarking in Lily 
culture to inolude it in their list. Its large, white, trumpet¬ 
shaped blooms are very handsome, and as the plant itself 
1 b a moderate grower, that is to say, although not deficient 
in vigour, the flower-stalks do not run up so high as is the 
care with many kinds; the flowers, therefore, are not so 
likely to become bruised in stormy weather. This Lily 
like* a good, sound loam to grow in, and, like the rest of 
the family, prefers a partially-shaded, somewhat cool 
situation. There are many varieties of it. 

2812 — Insects on Tomatoes (J. M. C \—The 
white insects on your Tomatoes are Snowy Flies (Aleorodes 
proletella). The white ecales whioh you mention were 
these insects in their immature states. They are decidedly 
injurious to the plants which they may attack in any 
numbers. They may be killed—that is, the flies—by 
Tobaooo smoke, by vaporising Tobacco water, or by 
syringing the plants with some insecticide. Many of the 
flies, however, will take wing when disturbed by the 
syringing. When in the immature states they may be 
killed by sponging the leaves with an insecticide, or, 
better still, by pickiDg off and burning theinfes'ed leaves. 
—G. 8. S. 

2843.— Vanda tricolor (fl. Benbow ).—The flowers are 
very handsome, and deliciously sweet-scented. They appear 
to me to be the typical form of V. tricolor, and certainly 
not V. suavis. You say it has three spikes of bloom, each 
spike of bloom carrying ten and eleven flowers ; earlier in 
the season it had four Bpikea, oarrying forty-two flowers. 
Are you not in love with Vanda9? 1 should think you 
are. The great secret of blooming the*e plants freely, as 
vou have done, Is not keeping too high a temperature, and 
in giving them a large amount of fresh air. The sepals and 
petals are deep creamy-yellow, with reddish-brown spots, 
the lip belDg rich purplish-magenta, streaked with white 
at the base.—M. B. 

*2844.— Cockscombs, dtc., In the dwelling- 
house (D. H. C.\— Our advice would be not to try to 
grow the Oookecombs in the dwelling-house. They are 
plants that require a large amount of heat and moisture 
early in the year, and there are so many other fine plants 
for window culture that it is scarcely' worth while to 
attempt the giowth of those which require rather peculiar 
conditions to ensure bucc**s. The same, to a certain 
extent, may be said of the Sensitive plant; but if you sow 
the feed in a warm room in April you would probably get 
fair-sized plants by the end of summer. Sow in sandy- 
peat, keep the soil moist until the plants are well up, and 
ihen pot cfl singly w’hen large enough into itnall pots. 

28 1 ;>.—Marvel of Peru (Mir&bllia Jalapa) 
(B. M. O.).—This plant makes a well shaped bush, and no 
situation is too hot and dry for it to grow in. Sow the 
teed in Miroh in heat or out-of-doors in Slay, and the 
plants will bloom the same summer. The old bulbs must 
be taken up when the stems die down at the approach of 
winter, ana be stored in a oellar or other dry place safe 
from frost. Old plants that flowered early will frequency 
be found to have seedlings sprung’ up around them in the 
autumn, and if these are carefully taken op and stored 
avoy in a little earth they will make good plants for next 
year. Although they stand drought so well, yet, like all 
other plants, they will succeed better if planted in rich 
soil, and kept fairly moist. 

2846 — Bletia hyacinthlna albo-etriata(J^u? 

Flinders ).—This lady says an uncle of hers has just come 
heme from Japan, and brought a small box full of these 
bulbs. What can she do with them? Are they hardy? 
Well, I should say not quite hardy ; but you might plant a 
small patch of half-a-dozen, ray, oct-of-doors In the open 
garden, selecting a somewhat sheltered corner for them. 
They should be potted in well drained pots, and in a mix¬ 
ture cf pea', loam, leaf-mould, and sond in about equal 
parts, potted in the same manner aj ordinary plants, leav¬ 
ing auMWent apace for a copious supply of water to their 


roots when growing. Just at present I should advise yon 
after potting the bulbe to oover them -vioh a good layer 
of 8phagnum, plaoing them in a oool frame—not a cold 
one. Here the plants may remain, with a gentle watering 
occasionally to keep the earth moist. When the plants 
begin to appear above ground, clear away the Sphagnum, 
and treat them as ordinary greenhouse plants.—M. B. 

2847 — Various Orchid-flowers (F. M. A .).—it l* 
very kind of “ W. M. A.” to send me a nice box of Orchid* 
flowers from Bristol to show me his suooees with these 

S lanta There is one flower amongst them which he oalls 
yprlpedium Sedenl, but it looks more like the variety 
known as C calurum There is also a flower of a very 
nice Dendrobium Oearei,which **W. M. A." says be did not 
get on with at first. Well, be has endeavoured to get it at 
last to flower well, and is no doubt proud of his suooess. 
The two forms of Onctdium Forbes! do not present great 
differences, but I oertalnly prefer the No. 1. Of the two 
forms of Odontoglossura oordatum I oertalnly prefer No. 1, 
and I have no doubt that when It beoomes thoroughly 
established it will prove an exoellent variety. The Odon- 
togloesum maoulatum is a good form, and so also is O. 
Rossi majus. I do not think it unusually early for either 
of these speoiee; but what a cheerful display of flowers 
jou must have to be able to spare me such a grand lob t— 


TO OORRH8F O NDRN TS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that im 
do not answer Queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Boro .—Apply to Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, Royal 
Exotic Nursery, King*s-road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


RAMUS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

•% Any communications respecting Diants or fruit 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbniso Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Bouthampt on-street, Strand, London , W.C. 

Names of plants. — Parametta.—l, Sophronitis 
grandi flora; 2, Cypriptdium Sohlimi; 3, Cannot oame 

varieties of Epaori*.- II A. B — 1, Asplenium formo- 

sum ; 2, Anemiacollina; 3, Carapvloneuron angasiifolium ; 
3, Polypodium p'ebejum.- T. M.—l, Jasraiuumgraoile ; 

2, Jasminum nudiflorum ; 3, Aoaoia platyptera-C. C. 

B. ay .—It appears to be a leaf of the Loquat (Eriobotrya 
japcnica), but cannot name aocuiately from a leaf only. 
-J. M.—l, Adiantumfulvum ; 2, Adlanturn hispidulum; 

3, Adf&otum mundulum: 4, Adiantum ate i mile ; 5, Adi an- 
turn Capillua-veneris; 6, Adlantam formosum. 

Naming trait.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruit* 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, $7, 
Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— Uphill .—The numbers of the fruit 
sent had beoome mixed up In travelling. As far as we 
can make out they are as follow*: Pears; 1, Specimen 
rotten; 2, Autumn Bergamotte; 3, Vloar cf Wmkfield. 

Apple ; King of the Pippins, very brightly coloured.- 

E. G. A—Apples: Too much shrivelled up to name. 

Pears: Beurte de Caplauraont- Rep J. Mitchell — 

Apples : 1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Golden 8pire ; 3. Not 
reoognised ; 1 Five-crowned Pippin probably ; 5, Northern 
Greening ; fl. Lennn Pippin ; 7, Not recognised ; \ Golden 
Noble; 9, Mfere de Menage ; 10, Wellington probibly; 
11, King of the Pippins. When sending again pleats read 

and carry out our rules printed at bead of thii- Geo. J. 

Pollock .—Pear Eyewood. 


GEO. JACKMAN & SON, 

WOKINQ NURSERY, SURREY, 

Invite inspection of the following well grown stuff;— 

FRUIT-TREES.— A fine stock of Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Damsons, in Standard, Pyramid, and Dwarf-trained 
trees; also Dwarf-trained Aprioote, Peaches, and 
Nectarines. 

ROSES.—A large Collection of Dwarf and Standard 
Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses in all the leading varie¬ 
ties : al«o Tea Rose* in pots for forcing. 

RHODODENDRONS.- Choice nsmed varieties set 
with flowc-bud*; also Hybrid Seedlings and Pontioums. 

CONIFERS.— Fine stuff in various sorts for Lawn and 
shrubbery planting. 

SHRUBS.- Ornamental and flowering, adapted for 
Belts, Shrubberies, Soreens, &o. 

CLIMBERS.— Inoluding their celebrated Clematis, suit¬ 
able for Walls. Trellis-work, Rrokwork, &o. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. -For Parke. Avenues, 
Streets, an d Pr ivate Gardens. 

FOREST TREES.—In large quantities for Coverts. 

Wood*, 4c. 

Catalogues free on apjAication. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING -A loading feature. 
Plans designed and advise given as to laying out, plant¬ 
ing, or renovating Parke, Cemeteries, Reoreatlon 
Grounds, and Private Gardens. 


WOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER. 

Our New Illustrated CATALOGUE i* bow ready 
and may be had post free. 

ROSES,— Dwarf IL-P.'s, our seleotion, 0s. dos., 60s. 
100. Teas in pots, 15s. dor., onr selection. Indoor nllmhiwg 
Roses, with long shoots, 2s. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 5s. each. Climb¬ 
ing Nipbetoe, Is. fid.; with extra long shoots, 9s. 6d., 5e., and 
7s. fid. each. Collections for exhibition, for cutting, for 
smoky districts, he., 4c. See Catalogue for particulars of each 
Collection and Prices. 

FRUIT TREES.—Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
in pyramids, 18s., 24s., and iOi. dos. Dwarf or horizontal 
trained for walls, espaliers, 4a., 2s. ed., 3 b., and Ss. fid. smtM. 
Currants, 2s. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 4a. fid. doa. Gooseberries. Ss.. 
4s., 6s., and 9s. dos. Raspberries, finest sorts. Is. 6d., 2s., and 
2e. fid doz. canes. Blackberries, in variety, 6d. each, 4s. fid. 
doz. See Catalogue for sorts and descriptions. 

VINES.—Our canes are exceedingly strong, ehorb- 
joiute i and well ripened; all the leading varieties. Plant¬ 
ing, 3 b. fid. and 5s. each; fruiting, 7s. 6d. »nd 10a. 6<L each. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON. 

OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester; 

And Principality Nursery, Deoanwy, Lla.ndudwo. 


IsZIsXB 8 ! ZsIXsXXIS I 

SPECIALITY, JAPANESE LILIES. Send for Oata* 
legue, oongaining many new varieties; all Bulba home¬ 
grown, and of splendid quality. 

WALLACE & CO., St. John-street, COLCHESTER. 


I OOO YARDS BOX EDGING, 

Must be cleared, at 4d per yard. Good strong plants, now is 
• be bsst time to plant. 12 yards free. 20,000 Mrs. Hlnkins 
Pinks, large as a Glove, to be sold at Is. Sd. per doz. 8trong, 
well-rooted nUnt*. free. 

W. ROGE RS. F lorist, Dorchester. 

B ARGAIN. — Amaryllis belladonna, old- 

fashioned beautiful Lily like flowers, very fine bulbe, 6, 
2s.; 12,3*. fid., worth treble: Lilium Uarrisi, pure white, 6, 
2s. 3d.; 12, 4s ; Lilium speriosum rubrum, dark spotted, 6, 
3a.; 12, 5*. 61.; L. rpac. album, pure wnite, 3, 2*. fid.; 6, 
4s. 6d.; 12, 8 j. ; rcarltt Jsobtean Lily, dazzling, 3, 2a ; 6, 9a; 
Vallota purpurea (Scarborough LllyJ, immense bulbs, 3, 2* ; 
6, Ss 6d. Speoial: 1 bulb of each abov- 6 sorts for Ss Sd, 
all carriage pakL-W. H. HUDSON, F.R.B.S., 199, High- 
r oad, Kilbum. __ 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

2843.— Yorkshire Redcaps. — I should like to 
know “DoultingV opinion about this breed. 1 kept 
them for some time, and found them very good winter 
layers, but gave up poultry through want of rcom. Being 
about to resume, I am incline 1 to go in for the Redoaps; 
but they are so seldom seen or mentioned that 1 should 
like to hear bow they answer as a rule.— Ridcai*. 

2S19 —Tortoise's eggs — T had a torto'sa which 
lately died, and on exatuinaiion I found that it contained 
twenty-five eggs, three as large as a Bantam's eugs. Tntir 
form is that of an oblate spheroid, but slightly flattened. 
Is there any easv method tf preserving the three largest 
eggs?—V ine Cottage. 


" Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parte.— 
Price 6 d .; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts .—This Journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue of the. half-yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6 d. ; post free. Is. 9 d. Complete set of 
volumes of The Gardbn from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty-eight vols., prise, cloth, j£ 2S 4i. 


HARNATIONS A SPECIALITY.—The tineat 

v Collection of Hardy Border Carnations In cultivation. 
Revised descriptive list free. Clearance offer of strong, well- 
rooted layers. Six oholoest, striped and flaked varieties, dis- 
fid. Six 
named, 
from—8. 

OPEU1AL CHEAP UTTER ot Standard, Bush, 
W and Pyramid Fruit-trees.—Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the best sorts, at Is. each ; l;s. per dozen ; 
75s. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of then, 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currants, extra 
strong bushes, 2s. per dozen; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application.—THOMA8 KVJ£8, the Nui- 
-erien, Gravesend. 

rj ARNATiONS.—Blush Clove, Crimson Clove, 
w Gloire de Nancy (the beet white), Lady Agnes (the base 
pink), and others; our selection, 8d. eaoh; or 6a. dot., pose 
free.—OAR A WAY k (JO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Chi¬ 
ton. Bri.rnl 

pcELOGYNE CRlSTATATfrom 9d. Chata- 

v worthvariety. Is. fid. eaoh. Trentham variety snd maxima, 

cheap.—T rustees late J. Stevenson. Timperley, Cheshire. 

GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7*d., f re^; Outdoor 

Gardening. 6ld„ free; Rose Culture, fi^d., free; Poultry 
Guide, fiftd., free. Thoroughly Draotical books. Invaluable to 
ama»~n s.—MORLKY k CO.. Pre-ton. ._ 


ttnet, named, as.: 12. as. 
Reynolds Hole, distinct, 
packed and carriage paid 

whltt.lwM>x Ppfc^rhorn’ 


best seifs, to inolude Mrs. 
2s. Sd.: 12, 4s. Carefully 
ROGERS, Neoe Nurseries, 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parte.—This 

•oumal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.” — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most or name ntal species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 189.?.— Contains 
Alphabetical bust* cf a U Branches of ths Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of 
‘iardens and Country Seats (containing over 9,000) haw 
‘wen veiy carefully and extensively revised, and art 
vdmitted to be the most templets son published. Pries 
A; by post, Is. 3d. 

London: 97, bovthampton-strtot Jfrend, F.O. 


lilviLN AWA) for He.—‘2 Tea Koees, 3 Car* 
G nations, 6 Cinerarias. 4 Primula obconica, 3 Dentzia, 3 
Vr'roB, 2 Araltas, 2 Geniatas, 1 Plumbago. I Coronilia, 3 Arum 
LUiea. carriage Dai* —POX. Flnriar., Banbury. 

0 ' HKY SAN THEMUM BLOOM^ white, 

yellow, brome, and crimson, from 2z, freo by pose.—J. 
CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surrey. _ 

TIORONICUM H.-CREWE, Chrysanthemum 

U maximum, strong plants. 61. each. Prairie Sunflower, 
4d. Iceland Poppies, la doz : fie. 100. ChanniDg Prim¬ 
roses for planting in woods, crimson and other kinds. 8s. 100. 
Hardy plaute. List free. — Mrs. WATSON, Heswail, 
Chef hire._____ 

HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 
U Raffia, Ac. None Cheaper.—WATSON 4 SCULL, IP, 
Lower Thamee-gtnet, London, B.O, 
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OHBTSANTHBMUMS. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Raisers of these flowers in all parte of the world 
appear to have been busier than ever of late, and 
he new varieties that have been pouring in from 
various souroea during the past year must be 
numbered by hundreds, instead of dozens. No 
last than a hundred and twenty-five new early- 
flowering varieties alone were sent over from 
France early last spring, and have all bloomed 
during the past season. Some of the best of this 
set were described in an article on page 477 of 
Gardening for Nov. 7th, bat many others are of 
nearly equal merit, and there can he no doubt 
that these will constitute quite a new departure 
in Chrysanthemum culture. Then we have about 
a hundred and thirty more novelties, chiefly 
Japanese, with a few Pompons, Ao., also from 
the Continent, abont a hundred and twenty new 
kinds from Amerioa, besides a considerable 
number of seedlings raised in this country and 
elsewhere, several sports of greater or less merit, 
and so forth. Among flowers that will be seen 
for the first time on the show-boards next season 
probably none will attract more attraction or 
admiration than what are known as “the two 
Becketts viz., Mr. E. Beckett, a long 
Japanese flower, somewhat in the way of 
Mrs. J. Wright, but possessing mnch greater 
substance and depth, and of a deep, iich, 
golden-yellow colour, superior to that of the 
now well-known Sunflower. Mrs. E. Beckett is 
very similar in both form and build, but of the 
purest white, and will in all probability con¬ 
stitute the white “Jap” of the future for 
exhibition. Both these really splendid intro¬ 
ductions possess the dwarf, sturdy, and free- 
flowering habit of Avalanche, which, of coarse, 
gives them a great advantage over such hop- 
pole kinds as Mrs. J. Wright and many others, 
and both have received first-olass certificates. 
Another fine Japanese variety which is sure to 
be largely grown is a sport from Mme. J. 
Baing, possessing all the good qualities of the 
type, with the addition of a slight resemblance 
in form to the well-known Criterion. This, 
which is called Mr. D. B. Crome, is of a rich- 
yellow hue, the base of the petals suffused with 
bronze; it is a very distinct and valuable 
novelty. Gloire de Rochen is a splendid 
Japanese flower of a rich orange-amber colour, 
shaded with crimson. It was raised in this 
country by a well - known Chrysanthemum 
grower from seed saved in Algeria, aud is cer¬ 
tain to become a favourite variety. That long- 
known and. valued white Japanese variety, 
Mile. Lacroix, has at last produced a yellow 
sport, and one worth waiting for. It is 
of an exceedingly rich and full golden hue, 
and as it also possesses all the good qualities 
°f ^ parent, cannot fail to prove a most valuable 
acquisition, especially for cat-flower work and 
early shows. It is oalled Mr. C. E. Shea, after 
the celebrated amateur Chrysanthemum grower 
and prize-winner. It is obviously impossible to 
even mention a tenth of the almost innumerable 
varieties referred to above, but the following 
are a few of the most promising American k i nd s 
of recent introdnotion: W. H. Lincoln (pore- 
yellow ^ Japanese, ver, lir^. w£ft£,le, 
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(bright-red, with long and broad petals, the 
best in this oolour yet), Anna Hartshorn (pearl- 
oolonr changing to white, very full and fine), 
W. Tricker (delicate-rose, incurved Jap.), 
Beauty of Cistlewood (incurved Jap., outer 
surface of petals olear-orange, inner deep-red), 
Wm. Lane (cinnamon-shaded rose, very large 
full flower), Caesar Costa (deep crimson-red, 
immense size), Vivian Morel (mauve-blush, 
very large but not in the least coarse), and 
Cyclone (an immense creamy-white flower). The 
so-called Pink Ostrich-plume Chrysanthemum, 
Louis Boehmer, has been grown and exhibited 
in considerable numbers during the past season, 
but not always in good condition. Although un¬ 
doubtedly a mnoh more vigorous variety, and a 
better “ doer ” than Mrs. Hardy, it has proved 
on the whole rather disappointing. For one 
thing the flowers vary very much in colour, but 
in too many cases they are of an unpleasing dnll 
violet tint, while in others they come with bad 
centres, or have a pecnliar coarse appearance 
that is anything but beautiful. When the con¬ 
stitution and peculiarities of the plante are 
better understood these faults will, however, 
probably disappear, to some extent at least. 
Another variety, with similar pecnliar hairy 
petals, has been received from the Continent, 
and is now being sent out. It is oalled Mrs. 
George Daniels, and is described as being of a 
“ peach-blossom ” pink ; if so it will be a decided 
improvement upon Louis Boehmer, in this 
respect at least. Yet another novelty in the 
same class—W. A. Manda—has yellow flowers, 
and appears to be a promising variety, though 
the blooms shown so far have been rather 
small. H. B&llantioe also has similar hairy 
appendages, the flower in this oase being of a 
bronzy-yellow tint. B. C. R. 


2733.— Stopping* Chrysanthemum?, 
etc. —To have the finest blooms in the inonrved 
section the plants should not be stopped at all, 
but allowed to grow in a natural manner until 
the first break is made, then take three shoots to 
each plant, which will carry one bloom eaoh. 
In some instances orown-bnds should not be 
“taken,” say, in the south of England. If 
orowns form on plants of the Queen family the 
first week in August, the blooms produced from 
them would be coarse and more likely to be 
reflexed than inonrved. In cases of this kind 
some discretion must be exercised in seleoting 
the bads. As a rale, bads which form from the 
20bh of August to the first week in September 
will be about right to flower during the second 
week in November. \\ hy plants of the incurved 
section oupht not to be stopped at all is this: 
Sufficient time does not elapse from the com¬ 
mencement of growth to make up for the check 
which takes place in the growth of the plant 
consequent on stopping; this throws the growth 
behind its natural stage, and does not afford 
sufficient time to ripen ic thoroughly. When 
allowed to assume their natural habit the 
growth as it is made becomes gradually solidified, 
and all the wants of the plants are met at the 
proper time. Plants whioh are stopped pro¬ 
duce flowers large enough in diameter, bat they 
lack depth and solidity, the two essential points 
in an incurved bloom. I should advise “ Chry¬ 
santhemum ” also to treat the Japanese varie¬ 
ties in exactly the same way, exoept that crown* 
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buds ought to be selected. They need rather 
earlier formation than those kinds of inonrved 
quoted. Although depth and solidity is an 
advantage in blooms of this section it is not so 
important as in the incurved, and as the crown- 
bads produce the largest blooms they must be 
selected for Japanese kinds. Gat-down plants 
are excellent for grouping, hut nob for exhibition 
blooms.— E. Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum Julie Lagravere 
OUt-Of-dOorS. —Nootherlate-flowering variety 
approaches this grand old kind in hardiness and 
vigour, or in the power of resisting wet weather, 
while the colour is most intense and rich, and 
the plant remarkably floriferous. Of some fifty 
of the best varieties planted out-of-doors, this 
has been far and away the best the past autumn ; 
nearly all the rest were totally ruined by the 
frequent storms of wind and rain, while of this 
fine crimson kind I have gathered quantities of 
beautiful blossoms.—B. C. R. 

*808. — Ohrysanthemam-flowere damping 
Off.— The weather in November (soften very unfavourable 
to any kind of flowers keeping. Giving a great deal of eoot 
to the plante is not desirable. A little may be benelloial, 
and would not oause the flowere to damp off. A close, 
damp atmosphere doee this. They keep bwt in a dry, 
airy atmoepnere; this may be obtained by the hMling 
apparatus and ventilation.—J. D. E. 

— This is a very troublesome affection, 
especially in a season like this, when we get a 
maximum of rain and a minimum of sunshine 
month after month. Large flowers are always 
more liable to “ damping ” than small ones, and 
the more lightly the plants are “ fed ” the worse 
the fault becomes. Soot is au excellent fertilizer, 
and not so likely to cause “soft” blooms as 
some other things, such as nitrate of soda, Ac., 
but still it ought not to he used to excess—a 
dose once a fortnight is quite often enongh. To 
prevent “ damping ” as far as possible, keep the 
blooms moderately near the glass, ventilate 
freely, using a gentle heat in the pipes on all 
wet days, and keep the atmoephere generally as 
dry a« possible in reason.—B. C. R. 

2778. — Anomatheca cruenta —These 
are more generally increased by parting the 
balboas dumps than hy seed. Seed must he 
sown thinly in pans as soon as ripe, or else eaily 
in the spring. This Anomatheca is almost hardy, 
and will stand out in a warm border if the same 
be well drained. They multiply from bulbous 
offsets very rapidly, and if some five or six bulbs 
are placed in a 6-inoh pot during September or 
October, they are very showy as cool or warm 
greenhouse subjects. The best compost I have 
fonnd for them is light, sandy loam with a little 
well-deoayed leaf-soil. You oan pot the seed¬ 
lings on the following spring after sowing, and 
if they do well they will in all probability 
flower freely during the next spring.—P. U. 

—- This is a South African bulbous plant, 
and as bulbs oan be purchased at about one shil¬ 
ling a dozen from those who make a speciality of 
such things, it is hardly worth while troubling 
about raising from seed, as some time must elapse 
before the plants reach flowering size. It is 
quite hardy if the bulbs are planted deeply in 
light, warm soil, and it flowers in May and June, 
the flowers being of a bright-red colour, and very 
pretty. It increases very fast in the ground, 
and a few bulbs will soon make a large tuft*— 
A. H. 
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GARDHN WORK.* 
Conservatory. 

Damp, sunless weather is even worn for plants under 
glaee than when the nights are fiosty and the days more 
or leee bright. In dull weather it ie not advisable to run 
the temperature up too high, as this must be done by fire- 
heat alone in the abeenoe of sunshine. Just fire-heat 
enough to disperse damp and to oause bouyancy is all chat 
is necessary. In houses reserved chiefly for growing stook 
45 degs. to 60 degs. will be high enough. Where Heaths 
and a general oollection of bard-wooded plants are grown, 
the night temperature might fall still lower without harm, 
air being admitted when not frosty and the wind is oalm; 
but for several weeks past we have had severe gales, and 
at suoh times the ventilators should be kept dosed. It is 
a very great advantage in all plant ana forcing-houses 
during the winter and early spring months, so : k>ng, at 
least, as oold, drying winds prevail, to oover the ventila¬ 
tors with oanvas, so that fresh air may filter through 
slowly, and not oause too muoh depression in any part of 
the interior of the house. Plants near the hot-water pipes 
may require looking over daily with the watering-pot. 
All will Dot require water, but still tbe look round should be 
given. Borders also exposed to the drying influence of 
fire-heat must not be allowed to get too dry. Some plants 
require more water than others Genistas, Mignonette, 
Azaleas, and Cinerarias Just coming into flower will need 
liberal supplies. Freeaias, Hyacinths, Narcissi, and other 
bulbs now opening their bloeroms must be kept moist. 
Arum Lilies, too, arestrorg rooting, thirsty subjects, and 
where the pots are full of roots weak liquid-manure may 
be given occasionally. If there are any green-flies in the 
house some of them will be found on the underside of the 

J oung leaves of the Arums A sponge charged with a 
Ittle soap and water is the best and cheapest remedy to 
apply, and this same sponge will save a good deal of fumi¬ 
gating if a watchful eye is kept upon all plants subjeot to 
be attacked. Show and fanoy Pelargonium* should soon be 
placed in their flowering pots, using good turfy-Icam and 
old manure. It used to be the custom with Pelargonium 
growers to layup a ridge shaped heap specially for potting 
purposes, the turf being out about t inches thick, and a 
ihin layer of stable or oow-manure placed between the 
layers of sods. When this bad lain long enough to kill tbe 
Grass and get mellow it'was splendid for Pelargoniums, 
Fuaheias, or any other aoft-wooded plants, and when 
ohopped down and well broken up with a spade a little 
sand was all the addition required. In this respect some 
of the old customs might be followed again with advantsge. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The frost still keeps off, but damp has to be combatted, 
and this can best be met by ventilation and ueiDg tbe 
water-pot with very great judgment. If any damp is 
made on the borders, scatter come dry, dusty peat or 
other soil over the damp spot. Lit?la details of this kind 
do not give mnob trouble, and tend to keep the atmos¬ 
phere of tbe house sweet and genial. There should be no 
bare walls in any greenhouse, whether unheated or warm, 
it is only a question of selecting the right subjeote, taking 
into consideration in dolDg so the latitude and climate of 
ibe district. All round the southern and western coasts 
Myrtles, Fuchsias, Camellias, Veronicas, and Hydrangeas 
thrive in the open air, and under a roof of glass the same 
class of plants will be pretty well safe all through the 
Midland and Eastern districts. Myrtles are delightful 
plants for oovering walls inside lean-to houses, and there 
»re many plants from tbe mountainous parts of India and 
Cbina, and others from New Zealand and the Australiae, 
whiob may be cultivated without artificial heat under a 
well-c^n*truoted glass roof. Take that striking plant, tbe 
New Zealand Fiax (Phorraium tenax), and that other 
interesting tree, the Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus), both 
of wblob may be managed in a oool-house. It is true the 
Blue Gum will soon get too large for any reasonable-sized 
structure, but young plants are easily raised. 

Forcing-house. 

Keep Lily of tbe Valley in the forcing-bed till the spikes 
are well advanoed, then lift up nearer the glass, but shade 
on bright days. Put small, neat stakes to Hyacinths and 
other bulbs needing support. Strong olumpe of Solomon’s 
Seal will soon push up their arohiog flower-stems in a genial 
temperature. Plante which ate forced rapidly will last in 
bloom longer if they can betaken to an intermediate tem¬ 
perature for a few da> s just as the blossoms are expand- 
log. Scarcely any ventilation will be required in forcing- 
houses ; there is generally enough air gets through the 
laps of the glass to keep the interior atmosphere in circu¬ 
lation, acd where air is given so freely, as is sometimes 
recommended, it leads to a good deal of fuel being wasted 
without any corresponding benefit. Bring forward a good 
stock of all the usual forcing subjeots ; it 1b ecarcely 
necessary to enumerate them now, as ail the hardy 
decidur U9 flowering-ehrubs, if properly prepared, will force 
into blossom, and even common tbiugs like Thorne, 
Laburnum-, Kibes sanguine®, Almonds, Peaches, Ac., have 
a special value when got iu bicsrcm early Many of there 
radar subjects rnav be brought on more gently in the 
Peach-house or vinery. In like manner .Strawberries and 
pot-Vines and Figs may, if there is room, be brought on 
in the house where flowers are being forced. I have seen 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Strawberries, pot-Vines, and 
fiowerlog-plante all being brought forward in one house, 
and ail in good condition. It requires skill and oare 
doubtless to do it, but it oan be done. 

Ferns under Glass. 

The fernery, wneiner tbe plants are grown in pots or 
arranged in the naturalsytrern witn rcckery and water for 
aquatics, or otherwise disposed, is always a charming 
feature, and need nob be expensive, aa it may be con- 
utrucMd on quite a small scale with equally good results, 
only in a small house tbe handsome and striking Tree- 
Ferns of New Zealand cannot be introduced. But there is 
such an endless variety cf Ferns that suitable subjeote 
may easily be found for any position. Specially valuable 
ar, the present moment for room decoration are the varie¬ 
gated forms cf the Pteris family. 8everai of the Lastreas, 


* In ootd or northern dietriote the operation* reJerr-d 
to under "Garden Work ” may be done from ten dayi to 
ft fortnight later than ie here mdioated with equally g*vu 
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notably Lastrea patens, are very useful. One advantage 
the lover of Ferns possesses is that his favourites are 
nearly always in good form and presentable. Fern-seeds 
or spores may be sown any time where there is a dose, 
moist plaoe for their germination. 

Window and Room Gardening. 

Good-sized Hollies may be potted up for Christmas and 
Naw Tear parties. When laden with berries they are very 
appropriate and effective, and if .taken care of the same 
plants may be lifted year after year for the same purpose. 
Other hardy shrubs may be used to save the tender plants 
from the greenhouse and conservatory on frosty nights. 
With a background of evergreens in good specimens, and a 
few Palms, Ferns, and flowering-plants, a very attractive 
show may be made without running the risk of injuring 
all the best specimens the garden affords. Good speoimen 
evergreens in tube may be usefully employed to furnish 
foreoourts, or to line tne step* outside, Lawson's Cypress, 
well-grown Hollies, variegated Boxes, and other plants of 
similar oharaoter are plentiful enough now and not expen¬ 
sive. Hyacinths in pots coming on must be kept moist. 
Freesiss, also Daffodils and other bulbe, will soon be very 
attractive. Fill up the water in Hyacinth-glasses as It 
evaporates. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Bare walls and fences should be covered with climbing 
or creeping growth, or, if preferred, fruit-treee may be 
planted. Tea and Noisette Boses would probably be aa 
profitable on south walls as fruit if the right kinds are 
planted and the position is thoroughly prepared. William 
Allen Richardson grows and flowers freely, but it wants 
room to strike out; tbs only objection to it is its tendency 
to lose that bright-aprioot colour when the weather be- 
oomee hot, though I behove the tendency may be corrected 
by applying rich mulchings and using liquid manure. At 
anv rate, it is an indispentabie Rose for a lofty wall. The 
old Gloire de Dijon is every body’s favourite. Mardobal 
Nisi is so well known that simply mentioning the name is 
sufficient. This aloo does best on a lofty wall. Lamarque, 
Safrano, Jaune Desprez, and Catherine Mermet are good 
kinds that will not disappoint. Devonieneis is a beautiful 
Rose, but it grows so slowly, and cannot be called a free 
bloomer Climbing Devonieneis should be planted against 
the gable end of the bouse, where there Ie a stack of 
ohimneye, to ripen the wood. This is the only position 
where I have ever seen it do well and pay for its keep. 
Souvenir d’nn Ami for a low wail oannot be beaten. Tii- 
ompbe de Rennes and C6!ine Forestier are useful, and 
there isanoid Tea I used to grow many years ago, both 
under glass and also outside, called Moiret, which for 
growth and blooming capacity ie worthy of attention. I 
think the wall for Roses should be wired, as, unlike fruit- 
treee, the growth of Roses often needs re-arrangement and 
when the face of the wall gets battered with the constant 
driving in of nails, it soon becomes a breeding-place for 
ineects. This is a good season for going over all the hardy 
plants in the garden, and rearrange and renew tbe labels. 

I s ef rearrange advisedly, because generally alter tbe 
autumn clearing the labels very often get scattered. 
Christmas Roses should be sheltered by bandllghte, lifted 
a little from the ground to let tbe air circulate. This is 
specially necessary where the tope of tbe lights are not 
movable. Manure and dig all vacant beds and boidvrs. 
This bas been on the whole a fairly good season for outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. All the plants may be out down now, 
and the stakes packed away. 

Fruit Garden. 

If not already done, unnail Peacbee on south walls, 
exoept a few nails or tire to tbe main branches. The 
leaves will be pretty well all down now, snd the wood is as 
ripe as it is likely to be, and giving tbe young wood more 
freedom may (end to retard tbe blcsaome. Within tbe 
last few years the Peach season has been muoh extended. 
Good early varieties, suoh as Alexander, Waterloo, and 
Hale's Early, have been introduced, and late varieties with 
hardier constitutions than that good old sort Waiburton 
Admirable may be obtained, so that Peaches on dry, well- 
built walls should pay if well managed and the growth 
is thinly trained and kept clean. These are the important 
items in Peach culture, and if not attended to Peaches are 
sure to fail outside, because the wood will not ripen, and 
aorlpe wood is tbe ohief cause of weak blossoms, whioh 
fail off lnatead of setting and developing fruit. There are 
many gardens where no attempt at Nut-cnlture is made. 
Where the eoil ie not too oold and damp, Nuts are profit¬ 
able, and in private gardens a dish of Filberts or Cob-nuts 
adds to the dessert. To do them juttioe they should occupy 
an open, sunny position. Tbey are best pruned on tbe 
Kentish plan, which consists in entting back till a good 
bate ha* been formed, and then pruning, so aa to develop 
plenty of young, feathery spray, at the same time opening 
out the centre. Forcing will toon begin in real earnest 
now. Grapes, Strawberries, and Figs will soon be moving 
under the impetus of gentle heat. Do not overwater pot- 
Vine* just starting into growth, and it is of no use to give 
ttimutants till the bunches are at least getting prominent, 
as root action in slow in the beginning in the case of Vines. 
Sow a few Melon-seeds for an eatly crop in a brisk tem¬ 
perature. Pines will not require much water now, but 
tbe little required must be given, or the plants may loee 
colour. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Preparations for forcing vegetables will be active now In 
all goed gardens. Asparagus, Seakale, French Beans, 
Cucumbers, and Mushroom* should be present in euffiaitnc 
quantities to meet the demand. Hitherto there hae been no 
froet to injure salads, but Lettuces and Endives are soft 
and sappy, and will not bear much froet, and some means 
of sheltering full-grown plants in oold frames should be at 
hand when the low temperature comes. Make up a hot¬ 
bed for Potatoes and Radishes, and Horn Carrots should 
also be started soon on a bed of leaves and manure. A 
light orop of Radishes may be taken from the Carrot-bed 
—the Carrots being sown in drills and the Radishes broad¬ 
cast. The latter will be drawn before the Oarrote get 
large enough to take harm. Tbe Radiehee must not be 
sown thiokly. It will be a good plan to sow a few Let¬ 
tuces and Cauliflowers to u to m ia » position to meet 
any emergency, as after eo mild an autumn and winter 
hitherto, the August-sown Cauliflowers may button pre¬ 
maturely. Sow a small Cabbage Lettuce of the Paris 
Market type, and Veitoh’e Forcing Cauliflower le the best 
tor sowing now for the earliest orop; but I always sow in 


addition the Early London, Asiatic, and Autumn Giant. 
Just a few plant* of each may be sufficient for most gar¬ 
dens, prioklng off and growing on in pots singly. Manure 
and trench or doable dig all vacant ground. Suoh work will 
pay. Look to blocked drains, ana olear out outfalls of 
the same. Repair garden-walks, and put Box-edging in 
order. Have coverings ready for Parsley, Celery, Cardoons, 
and Cauliflowers. Potatoes in pits or olamps may very 
likely require sorting over, as in some oases diseased tubers 
might have been peaked away with the good ones. Where 
not well protected with plenty of soil the heavy, continuous 
rains may have penetrated the oovering of the pits or 
olamps. Some or the largest Turnips had better be palled 
up and laid in soil for use in bad weather. E. Hoboat. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Foliege plants are of the greatest value now, both in the 
sitting-room and in the greenhouse or conservatory; In 
fact, these mnet in most oases form the ohief dependenoo 
for decorative purposes at present—flowers, at least in a 
murky atmosphere, being exceedingly scarce. Ferns are 
universal favourites, and may be grown where little elsa 
would thrive on account of lack of sunt hi ne, Aa It is of 
bnt little use to attempt the cultivation of the moro 
delicate speoies, suoh aa the Gleioheniae, Cheilantbee, 
Gymnogrammas, Ac., when ths atmosphere Is laden with 
smoke and noxious vapours; but a good collection of tho 
different varieties of Pteris, Lomarias, Aspleniums, Adl- 
anturns, Polystlohums, Ac., with a few of suoh fine Ferns 
as Nephrolepis exalt at a and N. tuberoea, Neottopterls 
nidus, Platyoertum aloioorae, Davullia oanarisnee, Cyrto- 
mium falcatum, Pblebodium aureum, and so forth, bas 
an excellent effeot, that ie, if they are maintained in good 
oondiiion. Many are often disappointed to find their 
Ferns aaaume a comparatively shabby appearance during 
the winter season. With deciduous kinds this is only 
natural, and in the atmosphere of a large town many of 
even the evergteen species are apt to fall off in appearance 
considerably, the fronds becoming brown at the tips and 
edges. A good deal of this falling-off is due to errors in 
treatment, acd especially to neglect during tbe autumn; 
but with an ordinary amount of oare most of the varieties 
of Pteris and Aspleniums in particular, with a few others, 
ought to retain their oolour fairly well. As for Maiden¬ 
hairs, acd A. onneatum in particular, I have never yst 
been able to keep them in good oondition after Christmas In 
a smoky neighbourhood. The only chanoe is to keep young 
plants—seedlings preferably-growing on in a genial 
warmth, and even tbey never look as they do in country 
places. The town fernery ought to be kept remewhat 
warmer in winter than ordinary—a range of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. being not too muoh under the ciroumstanoea, 
even for tbe majority of greenhouse Ferns. Palms, too, 
• re sadiv apt to beoome brown and shabby at this season. 
More often than not this is caused by want of warmth. 
Keep them at a minimum of 60 dm, with plenty of 
atmospheric moisture, and they will do vastly better. 
Small plants especially ought also to be plunged in some 
moisture holding material. A large Palm-grower told ms 
once he oould never keep hie smell stock in good oon¬ 
dition until he plunged the pots instable manure that hod 
been dried and sweetened a little. Palma succeed very 
well in a fernery, needing but little sun—heat and moisture 
are wbat they ohiefly delight in. B. C- E. 


THS COMING WBH2TB WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from December 

26 th to January 2nd . 

Moved bulbs and other forced plants to the conservatory. 
Filled up a foro ng-house with other plants waiting to be 
introduced. Filled a pit with leaves for starting Straw¬ 
berries in pots in; the leaf-bed will encourage root action, 
and Induce the flower-spikes to come up strongly. Looked 
over early Peaches in bloom with a osmel’s-brnr pencil to 
set the blossoms. This is done about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, when the pollen is dry. This is not so long a 
job as might be imagined, as the weakly blossoms ore 
removed as coon aa their character is noticed. 1 1 a very 
email proportion of the blossoms a healthy Peach-tree 
carries set, there will be more than enough for a orop. 
Speoial notioe is taken of the blossoms on the upper skis 
of the branohes, so as to have the fruit exposed to the sun¬ 
shine. Raised the night tempeiature to 55 dege.; by 
day to 70 degs. or a little more, if the sun shines brightly 
air being on. Pruned Vines in tbe late house where ths 
Grapes have been cut. Shall soon out all Grape*, and bottle 
them in the Grape-room, so as to get all pruning done by 
tbe middle of the month. This will give a needful rest to 
the Vines, and the Grapes will keep just as well with the 
end of each one of the laterals inserted in bottles of water 
hanging on a Grape-rack in a room with a steady tempera¬ 
ture of about 45 degs, to 50 degs. All Vine rods and spurs 
will be washed with Oishurst Compound, 4 oz. to the gaflon, 
applied warm—say about ICO degs.—rubbing it well into 
tne crevice 9 of the bark with a spoke brush. I have still 
some pruning and training to do, but the work is being 

E ushed on as fast as possible. Peaohee and Apricots will 
e the laf t taken in hand. There is no need to hurry thorn 
yet, especially ae some of the old branches have bean 
thinned out. Took advantage of a fine day to stir the 
eurfaoe among Cabbagee, Lettuoes, Onions, Spinach, and 
other growing orop*. Removed all deoaying leaves from 
Brussels Sprouts. Manured and trenobed ground for the 
main orop of Onions. Turned over waiks, and after put¬ 
ting the surface right rolling down firmly. Took up more 
Asparagus for forcing. Made up a Mushroom-bed. Fumi¬ 
gated the Pelargonium house. Tbe old-fashioned show 
and fancy Pelargoniums are not grown so much as they 
were a few yean back ; but they make a brilliant show lor 
several months in spring and summer, especially if some 
of the early-flowering varieties are added. I find these 
early-bloomers more useful than the midseason sorts. 
They require now a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., 
ventilation without draughts, and a genial atmosphere, 
not too heavily charged with moisture. Not too much 
water at tbe root, and all the light possible. Gave a 
dressing of lime to Plum and Cherry-tree borders. Put in 
cuttings of Ivy and Virginian Creepers. Sowed seeds of 
Tomatoes for planting in early house, and for growing in 
pots, the kinds being a good strain of Old Red, Ham 
Green Favourite, and Oeofsrsncs. Xt is Important for 
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early work that the kinds grown should be good setters. 
Raised a chimney to one of the heating apparatuses several 
feet higher to get a better draught. If the boiler is of any 
size the ohimney should not be less than 12 feet high ; 
and more height will be better for large boilers. All boiler 
flues are swept out every Saturday morning ; but as the 
fuel is ohiefly anthracite coals, there is not much soot and 
no clinkers. Pruned Marshal Niel Roses in a span-roofed 
greenhouse. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SNOWDROPS IN THE GRASS. 

I have large numbers of Snowdrops growing in 
the Grass, where they look well, the Grass 
forming a nice setting for the foliage and flowers, 
which do not get splashed with soil from heavy 
rains as they ao when the bulbs are growing in 
the borders. Anyone who can do so would do 
well to devote a spare piece of Grass to the 
growth of bulbous plants. The great point in 
their well-doing is to allow the foliage to die off 
naturally before mowing the Grass. It is sur¬ 
prising how (prickly the bulbs of Snowdrops in¬ 
crease when not interfered with. Mine have 
been in their present position for sixteen years 
to my own knowledge—how much longer I can¬ 
not say—and yet they show no signs of failing 
vigour, as they flower freely every year, requir¬ 
ing no attention beyond care to see that they 
are not disturbed in any way. The annexed 
illustration shows Snowdrops in flower in the 
Grass near rootwork. Hants. 


2709.— Turning a Grass-plot into a 
garden. —The first thing to do would be to 


be found swarming with slugs and snails of all 
sorts and sizes. So powerful is the attraction 
that I have found snails 4 feet from the ground 
feasting on patches painted on the bare truuk of 
a tall Dracaena. This plant is very useful in 
the rock-gardens where slugs are very difficult 
to find, and will hardly ever fail to attract any 
that may be near. They should then be trans¬ 
ferred to a pail of salt and water, or dredged 
with lime ; but as the patches will do for several 
nights running—if no heavy rain fall meantime— 
the former is the better plan for disposing of 
them. I have seen forty-eight slugs on a patch 
6 inches square, and others coming to it from all 
directions.—M. 

2805.— Thalictrums. — These are easily 
grown hardy herbaceous plants, of which there 
are a dozen or more species and varieties grown 
in English gardens. Three of them are in¬ 
digenous to Britain, the popular name of the 
plant being Meadow-rue. The native species 
are T. alpinum (Alpine Meadow-Rue), T. 
minus (Lesser Meadow-Rue), T. flavum (common 
Meadow-Rue). Other garden varieties are T. 
anemonoides (Rue Anemone), a variety of it 
has double flowers ; T. aquilegifolium (Colum¬ 
bine-leaved) ; of this there are three varieties, 
distinguished as atropurpureum, formosum, and 
roseum from the colour of the stamens. T. 
adiantifolium is a dwarf-growing plant, pro¬ 
ducing leaves very much like the fronds of the 
common Maiden hair Fern. The calyx is usually 
inconspicuous, the filaments are numerous, and 
form the most prominent part of the flowers. 



Snowdrops in the Grass near rootwork. 

start at one end by taking the turf olF about Those of T. adiantifolium have no beauty what- 
2 feet wide, throwing it back, and also the soil ever, and all are worthless for cutting, as the 
underneath two “spits” deep (if the soil will flowers fade in a few hours. Many of them are 


allow), then take anotherpiece of the same width, 
throwing the turf into the bottom of the trench 
and lowering it with the soil. If the soil be 
poor, manure might be dug in. Do not rake the 
top, but leave the soil as rough as possible for 
the frost to act upon it, and then it will be 
quite ready for planting in the spring.— Lilac. 

2710 — Slugs In a garden.— After having 
tried almost every method for the extermination 
of slugs and snails, I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that nothing is so good as the following : 
Procure an empty wine-bottle and fill it with a 
mixture of beer, treacle, sugar, and a little rum— 
a compound similar to that used by entomo¬ 
logists for the capture of night-flying moths. 
On mild, damp nights in winter, and through¬ 
out spring, summer, and autumn, slugs, or 
snails, or both, will generally be found on the 
move, and may be attracted by painting patches 
of the mixture on to any old tree-stumps, bits 
of rock—in rock-gardens and Fernery—on pots 
containing plants, on stages and walls of glass¬ 
houses, anywhere, in fact, in the vicinity of 
the depredations. Narrow strips of wood may 
be painted and placed between rows of plants, 
and even patches of the lawn itself may be 
advantageously sprinkled with the mixture 
diluted with a little wates^ If visited af|erdark 
with a 


pretty enough in the borders, and they should 
be grown in every good collection of herbaceous 
plants.—J. D. E. 

2800 . — Classification of Carnations. — 

I am very much afraid that the majority of the 
Carnation names that “ Beta ” gives for classifi¬ 
cation as to colour &c., have originated in the 
same way that other names are applied—such, for 
example, as Duke of Edinburgh—tothecheap but 
not very meritorious seedlings that are hawked 
about the streets of London and large provincial 
towns. It is by some name that sounds well 
that such plants are sold to those who do not 
know. If “ Beta ” has plants bearing these 
names she should grow them on, and when they 
flower that will test their merits and show if they 
are worth keeping.—A. H. 

2780.—Self-coloured Carnations.— The best six 
to give variety of colour and good, vigorous habit are : 
Germania, yellow; Purple Emperor, purple; Old Clove, 
deep-rloh-orimson ; Emma Lakin, white ; Scarlet Gem, 
floe scarlet; and Rose Celestial, the best rose.—J. D. E. 

2795. — White or sliver - leaved bedding 
plant. —The best plant for matching Dell’s Crimson Beet 
is Centaurea candldi»sima, and the seeds should be sown 
In heat as soon as possible to get them strong enough to 
go out in Mav. Cineraria maritima might be useful, but 
it is not equal to the Centaurea.—E. H. 

2779.— Good border Carnations. — The best 
twelve in thtir order of merit are : Germania, yellow 
Purple Emperor, rich dark-purple ; Emma Lakin, white 


Governor, fleeh colour; Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot 
colour; Rose Celestial, medium rose; Annie Lakin, 
white; Mary Morris, deep-shaded-rcse; Will Threlfall, 
yellow; Joe Willet, Scarlet Gem, and Old Clove, crimson 
—J. D. E. 

FRUIT. 

APPLES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Although the crop of Apples has been very 
abundant in this locality during the present 
year the stock in hand is already getting limited, 
and before many weeks are over it will be only 
imported ones that can be had. This is all the 
more regretable, for the price obtained is now 
remunerative to the growers, whereas during the 
season when Apples were being gathered from 
the trees prices ruled very low, owing to the 
fact that too large a proportion of those grown 
are non-keeping ones, and whether it be for 
private supply or for market sale the late- 
keeping sorts ought to receive a much larger 
share of attention. Now, Christmas is not late 
for the Apples, it is also a good time for selling 
fruit, and those who expect to make a profit by 
the growth of this popular fruit should at lease 
have a good selection of varieties that will carry 
them over that festive season. There is no lack 
of varieties that will keep considerably longer 
than that. But the following selection of kinds 
is reliable, they being not only good in quality, 
but also free-bearing, viz.: Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange, Cockle Pippin, Golden Knob, 
Court Pendu Plat, Old Nonpareil, Wellington, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord Derby, New Haw- 
thornden, Lady Henniker, and Beauty of Kent. 
It is strange that we should hear it so repeatedly 
affirmed that fruit-tree planting has been over¬ 
done, whereas there is room for any amount of 
home-grown fruit in our markets, only it wants 
more care in the selection of varieties to Buit the 
needs of buyers, and if growers do not study this 
they cannot expect to get the best prices that 
a re obtainable. J. G. H. 

5734.— Treatment of Vines.— From the 
information sent it is very evident that the 
management of the Vines is not quite right. 
The fact of there being a good many air- 
roots on Vines that were not forced early clearly 
indicates that the house has been insufficiently 
ventilated. The nsual result of such treatment 
is that, owing to the wood not being well ripened, 
very few bunches show. With the view of 
further hardening the young growth, I advise 
that the pruning be delayed until the middle of 
January. Meanwhile the house Bhould be freely 
ventilated, even to the admission of a few de¬ 
grees of frost, if there are no tender plants in 
the house, as it is very evident that unripe wood 
is the chief cause of the unproductiveness, and 
the cause of the unripe wood is mainly the want 
of sufficient air all through the growing season. 
With regard to pruning, I think, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it will be better to prune at the 
third bud instead of closer. You will be more 
likely to get a bunch of fruit from the third bud 
on weak Vines than from one nearer the rod. 
Root-pruning, as you suggest, will do no good. 
If anything is done to the roots, it will be better 
to lift them altogether and ieplant in a newly- 
made border ; but without seeing the Vines I 
cannot say if such a course is desirable. You 
had better lay a good coating of short manure on 
the surface of the border at once, and keep the 
same free from other crops at all times. If 
you write again, state as nearly as you can the 
age of the Vines and the size and length of the 
shoots that start from the spurs about half way 
up the rods.—J. C. C. 

2S10.— Pear tree not bearing.— Prob¬ 
ably the Pear-tree in question is not a free- 
bearing variety, and as it has uot produced 
flowers for many years, either the position is 
very unfavourable or the variety worthless. 
The soil may be very rich, which would cause 
the tree to make too much young wood and no 
blossom-buds. The sun not having access to it 
is all against its forming the right kind of buds. 
Success in fruit culture depends very much 
upon the trees being well exposed to sunshine 
and free air. Cold clay soil is auoth-r factor 
acting unfavourably. The ground ought to be 
well drained, and root-pruning woulJ be pre¬ 
ferable to lifting a twenty-year-old tree quite 
out of the ground. Cut a deep trench round the 
bole of the tree at the distance of 4 feet from it, 
and with a digging-fork iTOQrk we 1 under the 
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root*, and cut through most, bat not all of them. 
Remove the heavy clay soil that was taken out 
and replace with some light, fibrous loam, if it can 
be bad. A mass of fibrous roots will ran into this 
next season, and if no fruit-buds are formed 
after this attention, I would suggest digging 
out the tree and planting in its place a Jargo¬ 
nelle. This fruits well in my garden on a north 
wall, and in a position where it gets scarcely 
any sunshine. The Williams' Bon Chretien and 
the Louise Bonne of Jersey are both free-setting 
varieties ; but I fancy the Jargonelle is the very 
best Pear for such a position.—J. D. E. 

2720. — An unfruitful Pear-tree. — 

11 Norwood ” oannot do better than lift his Pear- 
tree carefully and replant, as probably the roots 
have got too deep down into the cold subsoil. As 
regards the kind of soil, the best that oan be 
got is top-spit soil from pasture land or banks 
with Grass growing on it, as this contains all 
the elements required for fruit-trees. Plaoe the 
turf, with the Grass side downwards, under the 
tree, and cover the roots with some finely- 
broken-up soil; tread firm, and muloh the sur¬ 
face with litter. It would have been better if 
this had been done at least a month baok.— 
J. G. H. 

2801.— Best Pear for an espalier.— 
The most popular September Pear is Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, but this succeeds so well as a 
standard and pyramid that I should be dis¬ 
posed to keep this variety to one of these 
forms. Then there are Beurr6 d’Amanlis and 
Fondante d’Automne, both excellent September 
Pears, though the latter may occasionally run 
into October before ripening. Souvenir du Con- 
grei is also a good September Pear.—E. H. 


HARDY DAPHNES. 

These are mostly beautiful flowering shrubs, 
besides being among the finest of evergreens. 
The best known and the moat popular Daphne 
is the old Mezereon (D. Mezereum) (see illustra¬ 
tion), whose leafless branches are wreathed with 
a profusion of fragrant blossoms before winter is 
past. The common sort has reddish-purple 
blooms, but there are pink and white, single and 
double-flowered forms. It is, in short, an indis¬ 
pensable shrub for every garden, and should 
always be planted in a spot where its beauty can 
be enjoyed in early spring. It dislikes shade, 
and does best in an open, sunny place, in almost 
any kind of soil. In some seasons it flowers 
from the end of January until April. The pretty 
D. Cneorum (the Garland-flower) (see illustra¬ 



The flowers, which are deep pink, are deli¬ 
ciously fragrant, and produced in dense 
dusters at me tips of the shoots. It prefers 
a peaty soil m an open situation, and 
flowers in spring and again in autumn. D. 
Blagayana is a newer alpine shrub also suitable 
for the rock garden. If is of dwarf, straggling 
growth, and bears in early spring dense clusters 
of ivory-white, strongly-perfumed flowers. It 
is very hardy, and thrives anywhere in good 
soil in open spots. Another desirable Daphne 
is the Japanese D. Genkwa, introduced twenty 
years ago, but still uncommon. It produces 
freely large lilac-tinted fragrant flowers in 
spring before the leaves appear. D. Fortunei, 
from China, is similar to it. The foregoing are 
the best of the hardy DaphneB; others in culti¬ 
vation of less value comprise the following: D. 
alpina, a dwarf deciduous shrub, growing about 

2 ieet high, produces in clusters fragrant white 
flowers; D. oollina, from South Europe, is a 
dwarf evergreen form, growing about 2 feet or 

3 feet high, aud bearing dense clusters of very 
fragrant pink blossoms during the first half of 
the year; D. neapolitana, from Italy, is similar 
to this, probably only a variety of it; D. altaica, 
with neat growth, like that of D. Mezereum, 
has white, scentless flowers; D. pontica and 
Laureola are good evergreens, although not re¬ 
markable for their blossom; while the pretty 
D. odora aud its variety Mazelli are scarcely 
hardy enough for open-air culture in this 
oountry. Such a beautiful family of shrubs as 
the Daphnes deserves the best attention. 

W. 


2797.— Culture Of Deutzias.— These are 
deciduous, and should lose their leaves in 
November. The plants are probably all right, 
but for forcing purposes they really ought 
to be established in pots a year before. The 
recently potted plants will flower later, but will 
not force well. They are easily cultivated. It 
will be better to shorten back the young shoots 
to where the wood is well ripened. There will be 
as many flowers, and there will be a chance of 
getting better wood for next season’s blooming. 

- Deutzia gracilis is a hardy shrub, and a 

delightful thing to grow in pots for foroing to 
flower in the greenhouse or conservatory. They 
are of the easiest possible culture. The plants 
taken up from the open ground and -planted in 
pots would be sure to lose their leaves, for it is 
a deciduous shrub, and would lose its leaves in 
any case. If the plants have made vigorous 
young growths during the past season, they will 
be sure to flower well, and if required to be in 
flower before the end of April will need to be 
forced in a moderately warm house.— 
D/E. 


2714 —Propagating and planting 
Holly. —The common green Holly is readily 
raised from seed. The berries should be collected 
at once aud kept through the winter in a cool 
place in a flower-pot or other earthen vessel. I 
generally put the berries in a flower-pot with a 
piece of slate on the top and then bury the pot in 
the ground. In the spring take out the berries 
and remove the seeds from the skins ; they can 
then be sown in drills 2 inches deep in the open 
ground. It will be two or three years before 
any of the plants are large enough for trans¬ 
planting, which Bhould be done in April. The 
variegated varieties may be increased from 
cuttings, but you must understand it is slow 
work. About the end of July make up a bed of 
sandy soil 9 inches deep, the top of it level with 
the surface to receive the cuttings. The cuttings 
must be made from the strongest shoots of the 
current season’s growth, have four leaves left on 
each, and with not less than 3 inches of the stem 
in the ground. When these are firmly fixed in 
the soil give the bed a good watering and place 
a hand-light over them, which must remain 
through the first and second winter to protect 
the young plants from severe frost.—J. C. G. 


?806 — Climbers for a north wall — I should 
recommend Ampelopels Vettabi sod some of the variegated 
Ivies for this purpose. You might add the Yellow Jas¬ 
mine; it is pretty nearly the only flowering wall-plant 
that 1 oan think of for suoh a oold and shaded position.— 
A. G. Bunin. 


tion), is likewise a favourite little shrub, but it 
most valuable for the rook garden. It is of 
trailing growth, and makes dense, oushion-like 
asses of evergreen foliage a few inches high. 


2718.— Plante for a bazaar.— Small, well-grown 
Ferns always sell well, also nloe little Palms, Draoenas, 
Myrtles, etc.; dwarf Chrysanthemums in 5-inoh or 6-inoh 
pots would be suitable, also Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Solanums, and little Bouvardias with a few trasses of 
bloom.—B. 0. B. 
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FERNS. 

2812 — Making a Fern-wall.— The best 

method for yonr purpose is to use the tile Fern- 
pockets constantly advertised in Gardening 
for the purpose ; if, however, you object to the 



Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum). 

initial expense, the wire-netting filled with peat 
and kept moist will do pretty well. Do not use 
Moss from old walls, it is sure to be full of 
vermin, either in the egg-state or as young ones, 
and a plague of woodlioe is discouraging.—A G 
Bftlkr. 

2781.— Potting Maiden hair Ferns.— 

Maiden-hair and other Ferns may be repotted 
any time during February and March. If the 
roots are in a fresh, healthy condition, the 
plants may be shifted on without breaking up 
the ball if large specimens are required ; but it is 
generally good policy to reduce the ball a little 
and shake away as much of the old, exhausted 
soil as can be done conveniently, and in the case 
of plants out of condition some of the old roots 
may also be cut away. Everything depends upon 
the condition of the roots, and in the case of 
any plants with unhealthy ones it will be better 
to reduoe considerably, so as to induce the roots 
to break away from the centre of the plant. 
The pots must be clean and well-drained, the 
drainage being in proportion to the size of pot. 
Two inches in depth will be sufficient for 5-inch 
or 6 inch pqts, whilst larger ones will require 
more drainage in proportion to siz9. Plaoe the 
draining materials carefully in the pots, one 
large crock over the hole in such a position that 
the water can easily find its way under the 
edges, then a layer a size smaller, finishing off 
with a layer broken up about the size of Hazel 
Nuts, and over this place a little Moss or a few 
pieces of the roughest of the compost. A pot 
drained in this way will not soon get out of order. 
The soil should consist of equal parts of turfy 
loam and leaf-mould, with sufficient coarse sand 
added to keep it open and sweet. Very little 
water will be required after potting till the roots 
are working into the new soil.—E. H. 

-The right time to repot old plants of 

Adiantum cuneatum, and most of tne other 
varieties, is in the spring, just as the young 
fronds are beginning to pash up from the crown; 
but young stock, whether seedlings or from 
division, may be potted on at any time np to 
August or thereabouts. In dealing with the 
former, torn them out of the pots, the soil 
having previously been allowed to become mode¬ 
rately ary, remove the drainage, and rub off the 
surface-soil, whioh is often more or less 
“ greened ” or Mossy, and shake away some of 
the old soil, more or less, aeoording as it appears 
to be much spent or otherwise. Then have 
ready some new or perfectly-clean and dry pots, 
already crocked (and the drainage ought to be 
rather liberal, mind)—these may be a size larger 
than the old ones, provided the plants are 
healthy and vigorous — put a little of the 
rougher, more lumpy, or fibrous parts of the fresh 
compost over the drainage first, then place the 
plant, fill in round it with the compost, working 
it well down round the roots either with the 
fingers or a flat piece of stick, and as the pot 
becomes nearly full press it well down with the 
thnmbs, rapping the pot smartly on the bench 
several times so as to settle the whole 
Original from 
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thoroughly. Keep the crown rather high in the 
centre of the pot and leave £-inch to £ inch 
space below the rim for watering. A good com¬ 
post is three parts fine fibrous loam, one part 
each leaf-mould and peat, and half a pare of 
sand and crushed charcoal, or for large plants 
small brick-rubbish. After potting keep the 
plants close, warm, and shaded for a time, and 
sprinkle frequently overhead, but water cau¬ 
tiously at the root until they are well in growth. 
—B. C. R. 

HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

CUT FL0WER3 IN THE HOUSE. 

The Lance-leaved Ticksrsd (Coreopsis 

LANCEOLATA). 

A border without C. lanceolata is not com¬ 
plete ; it lacks a plant capable of making a 
profuse display of a rich yellow colour in the 
garden and as a out flower at a season when 
gaudy tints are disappearing and the garden 
shows an aspect of decay. Although old, it is 
excluded from many places where it ought to be 
welcomed as an indispensable hardy flower. It 
grows about 2 feet in height, in some specially 
favourable situations rising as much as 4 feet, 
and such a specimen, when well clothtid with 
the undivided leaves of cheerful green and 
smothered with flowers, is at once striking and 
ornamental. Few plants are more easily grown, 
and to succeed well with it a light, well-drained 
soil, together with a sunny position, are essen¬ 
tial conditions, as cold, clayey ground it dislikes. 


2703 — Ferns for table purposes.— 
“A. M.” should grow the following half-dozen 
sorts, that are eminently suited for the purpose 
of table decoration, viz.—Pteris serrulata, Pteris 
serrulata cristata (these are what are called Rib¬ 
bon Ferns); Pteris tremula, Lomaria gibba, Pteris 
cretioa, and Asplenium diversifolium. These are 
all greenhouse varieties, and are very easily 
-grown and very lasting indoors.—J. G. H. 

2727.— Treatment of a Camellia.— 

These plants are not easy to manage iu a sitting- 
room, for they will not stand the hot, dry air, 
which makes them drop their flower-buds. Gas is 
fatal to them, and if this has been burned in the 
room mentioned it would account for the leaves 
as well as the buds dropping off. The best 
thing to be done now is to remove the plant to 
a bedroom, where there is no fire, and place it 
on an inverted plate or pot-saucer in the middle 
of a flat bath or tray, which should always con¬ 
tain a little water. Possibly it has not been 
properly watered. Like everything else which 
grows in peaty soil, it is necessary to thoroughly 
soak the ball of earth in watering, for it takes 
some time to permeate a ball of peat with water. 
Driblets of water should never be given, and if 
the plant has not had enough to run through 
the pot, it had better be soaked for an hour in 
a bucket of water, and then thoroughly watered 
whenever the surface-soil does not soil the finger 
laid upon it. The foliage of Camellias must be 
kept clean, either by the use of a soft bit of 
sponge or by syringing. If there should be any 
sort of blight on the leaves tepid water and 



Flowers of Coreopsis lanceolata loosely arranged in a vase. 


It often commences to bloom in July, and, by 
removing the flowers as they fade, a succession 
is maintained until far into the autumn, as the 
plant is not unnecessarily weakened. As in the case 
of most hardy perennials, it is a simple matter 
to increase the stock. Lift the roots carefully, 
divide or pull them in moderate-sized pieces, and 
plant in ordinary well-prepared soil. They will 
soon become established if the dividing process 
is properly performed. Many recklessly chop 
ana hack the roots with a spade, and then feel 
hurt that the plants never do so well afterwards. 
In all things, especially in such bold surgery as 
this, care is the one great requisite. There is 
another place besides the border that might be 
allotted to C. lanceolata, and that is the rockery, 
especially where this approaches the size of the 
ooe, for instance, at Kew. In such arrangements 
as this there are wide ledges, huge tree-stumps, 
Moss-covered boulders, and sheltered bays, 
where plants can have conditions as natural as 
it is possible to give them when under cultivation. 
Plant the Coreopsis on the higher tiers, in odd 
corners, that break in on the view, as there the 
gorgeous blossoms will not be hidden by rampant 
growth. There is another thing that tends to 
make the Coreopsis popular, and that is the value 
of the star-like flowers when cut. They are 
borne on slender, but rather stiff stems, and may 
be arranged lightly in vases with excellent effect. 
The engraving accompanying these notes gives a 
good idea of the usefulness of Coreopsis-flowers 
in common vases, as, unlike many of the blooms 
of hardy autumn-flowering perennials, they are 
of medium size, and therefore not lumpy or 
rough. . E. 
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soap should be used with the sponge, the backs 
of the leaves receiving particular attention. 
Camellias do well out-of-doors in Devonshire, if 
planted against a north wall, and a little 
sheltered with matting in severe weather. 
They are very hardy, and will not bear forcing. 
The only time of their existence during which 
heat does them no harm (but it must be damp 
heat) is when they are making fresh growth 
after flowering. At all other times a cold 
greenhouse is best for them, as any sudden 
heat will make them drop their buds. During 
the summer they should stand out-of-doors in a 
shady place, where they can have a cool, damp 
standing place ; but as worms do them much 
injury, a piece of slate should be under their pots. 
When potting is necessary “A. W. H.” will 
do well to take the plant to a good nurseryman, 
for it is not easy for an amateur to get together 
the necessary compost and pot it firmly enough. 
It may be potted as soon as it has made its 
growth after flowering, or directly it has blos¬ 
somed, and before quick growth begins. If it 
can then be put into a warm, damp temperature 
until the end of May it will shoot out strongly, 
and flower earlier next year.—I. L. R. 

2811.— Hyacinths in glasses.— I knew 
a case of this kind which occurred about three 
years ago in which a dealer supplied an amateur 
with bulbs, and they refused to root into the 
glasses of water. The amateur complained of 
the bulbs being bad, and the dealer suggested 
the mischief being in the water. Pure water 
was obtained from another source, and the roots 
pushed out freely, the plants producing very 
fine spikes. The bulbs sprout before roots 


appear. Change for what you know to be good 
water, and do not place the plants in a place 
that is too warm. It does not answer to pot the 
bulbs first. They must make all their growth 
in the glasses.—J. D. E. 

2717. — Culture of an Aspidistra 
lurlda varlegata —This is one of the easiest 
of all room plants to grow, seldom requiring to 
be repotted, and only needing ordinary window 
treatment to live and grow well for years. 
Probably the watering has been in fault. Aspi¬ 
distras must not become dust-dry, nor yet must 
they be allowed to stand in stagnant water. 
Either of these conditions would acoount for the 
brown leaves ; but, on the other hand, driblets 
of water must not be given. All pot plants re¬ 
quire thorough drainage, and should be watered, 
when watered at all, until the water runs 
through the hole at the bottom of the pot. The 
saucer in which the plant stands must be 
emptied an hour after watering, and no more 
water given until the plant needs it, which can 
always be ascertained by laying a finger on the 
surface-soil. If the fingers be soiled the plant 
needs no water ; if not, give a plentiful supply, 
and empty the saucer after it. An Aspidistra 
which has been half killed may recover, if 
placed in a warm, sunny window and carefully 
treated. The soil at the top of the pot should 
be dug out carefully with a small stick and a 
fresh compost of loam, sand, and a little rotten 
manure or leaf-mould substituted. This will 
give the plant fresh nourishment without dis¬ 
turbance of its roots, which would be fatal to 
it in its weak state. If the drainage be defec¬ 
tive, the plant may be turned carefully out of 
its pot and good drainage given without break¬ 
ing the ball of earth much. A concave bit 
of crock should cover the hole in the bottom 
of the pot, and three or four smaller pieces 
can be arranged with the hand over it, so 
that the water shall escape, and these should be 
covered with a bit of Moss dipped in soot, to 
keep all clear of soil. If the lower soil has be¬ 
come sour and water-logged remove it and sub¬ 
stitute fresh compost; the pot also should be 
clean inside and out.—J. L. K. 

2713.— Plants for table decoration, 

&C. —Although the climate of Lisbon is ex¬ 
cellent for plants during the great part of the 
year, the possible sharp though short spell of 
cold in the winter would have to be reckoned 
with, and some sort of shelter would probably 
be necessary then for semi-tropical plants. 
Given this, a good deal might be done in the 
way of growing plants for table decoration. 
Palms of many sorts, the Date Palm (Phienix 
dactylifera), the Bungalow Palm (Seaforthia ele- 
gans), the Fan Palm (Chamaerops humilie), and 
the Cabbage Palm (Corypha australis), being 
amongst the best for room work, as they will 
all stand gas and dry air well. The seeds would 
probably germinate out-of-doors in the summer 
climate of Lisbon, but the better way would be 
to raise them in heat early in the year, and 
grow them on rapidly afterwards. Grevillea 
robusta (the Australian Silky Oak) is another 
beautiful table plant, which is always valuable 
when well grown. The seeds of this plant do 
not keep well, and should be sown in a hot-bed, 
covered with glass, directly they arrive in this 
country in March. If grown on quickly, they 
willmake nice little plants by the following Christ¬ 
mas. The Dracaena family are very handsome, 
and could well be grown at Lisbon, D. indivisa 
and D. congesta being two of the best for the 
purpose. Probably many of such plants as Gar¬ 
denias and Stephanotis, with exquisite blossoms, 
most valuable for cutting for table decoration, 
might be grown with advantage if the post from 
Lisbon be not too long and too expensive ; 
Orange-blossoms, if grown in winter, being a 
valuable commodity, and many other white 
flowers also, as these are always in request for 
weddings, &c. “ Myrtle ” should keep his eyes 

open, on arrival at Lisbon, as to what plants 
flourish best there, and act accordingly. A large 
outlay before starting would be dangerous, for 
this must be in the way of an experiment, and 
will do best if cautiously begun, after making 
many enquiries on the spot. In fact, the teaching 
of experience is absolutely necessary in horticul¬ 
ture ; and the way to make any venture of the 
kind thoroughly successful is to give personal 
attention to all details, and to work in the direc¬ 
tion indicated by one’s own experience.— 
J. L. R. 
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ORCHIDS* 

DENDROBIUM AINSWORTHI. 

This superb Hybrid Dendrobe, raised by my old 
friend Mr. Mitchell whilst in charge of the fine 
collection of Orchids which was amassed by Or. 
Ainsworth, of Lower Broughton, Manchester, 
is the result of a cross between Dendrobium 
heterooarpum and D. nobile. These two species 
apparently have been the parents of the greater 
portion of the Hybrid Dendrobiums which have 
yet flowered in this country. The delightful 
odour of Tea Roses which is conspicuous in the 
first-named species has no doubt led to its use to 
a great extent. This variety was seven years 
before it produced flowers, so that Orchid 
Hybridists may take it for granted that the 
oountry will not be overrun in a great hurry by 
the crosses that are made. This beautiful 
Dendrobium, however, was well worth the wait¬ 
ing for, and since it has flowered nearly every¬ 
one has been striving to propagate it, and as it 
grows very freely this has been done with great 
snocess—indeed, so much has the notion of in¬ 
creasing the plant taken hold of the mind of the 
growers, that it would appear they have forgot¬ 
ten what a glorious sight a large specimen would 
be when in bloom, for although the Orchid in 
qnestion flowered for the first time about seven¬ 
teen years ago, we have not yet seen it in all its 
glory, simply from the persistent notion of in¬ 
creasing the plant. This will, however, stop to 
a great extent now, for it can be purchased at 
a moderate cost, and we stand in the position of 
soon seeing size take precedence of numbers. 
Several other persons also have produced the 
plant from seed since Mr. Mitchell first did so 
from the same cross, and the following may be 
taken as good and distinct forms: D. Ainsworthi 
roseum is a form raised by Mr. Mitchell from the 
same batch of seeds. It is characterised by its 
larger flowers, by its rosy-purple sepals and 
petals, and by its reddish-purple blotch on the lip 
which nearly covers the whole surface. Another 
form is D. Leechianum, which differs principally 
in its petals being undulated, and in the lip 
having a pale primrose band round the deep- 
purple blotch. And then we have D. splendidis- 
eimum raised by Mr. Seden, as well as the variety 
srandiflorum. The last-named is, however, the 
largest and the most beautifully coloured of all, 
and this I saw once blooming in the celebrated 
oolleotion of Mr. Lee, of Dounside, Leatherhead. 
and Mr. Woolforth, who had oharge of this 
collection then, was justly proud of it. The 
flowers were very large, the sepals and petals 
white at the base, having the upper part deep- 
rosy-purple, the lip very large, with the base 
of an intense deep-purple ; the tip of the front 
lobe is rosy-purple, and between this and the 
large blotch is a band of pale creamy-yellow. 
This is the finest form to my mind of the plant 
we know as D. Ainsworthi, which in the sepals 
and petals is creamy-white, tipped with rose, 
and the lip with a large blotch of deep reddish- 
purple, from which spread some Btreaks of the 
some colour. It is grown with the same ease as 
D. nobile, and should be treated exactly similar. 
“ Charlotte Dunford ” is fortunate in having it 
in bloom so early. It must have been forced on 
by a good heat, and I wish her all possible suc- 
cess with her Orchids in the future. 

Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM LINGU^EFORME. 

A leaf and spike of flower come to me of this 
species for a name from "Stephen Clark," the 
oonsignor evidently thinking he has at last 
found something new. It is, however, a very 
old Orchid, being one of the finds in the cele¬ 
brated voyage of Captain Cook, and it has been 
found plentifully near Moreton Bay ; but I fear 
plants of this description stand in great jeopardy 
of being exterminated by the hands of man, 
and, therefore, I would advise “S. C.,” and 
everyone else possessing a plant of this species, 
to divide it when practical and distribute it 
amongst their friends, so that this Denbrobe 
may be preserved on this side of the globe, at 
any rate. It is not a gay and showy species. 
It bears, from a creeping stem, numerous thick 
and fleshy leaves each about an inch long. These 
are plain, with two or three furrows, and of a 
very deep-green. In this state the plant cannot 
claim any beauty, but, when it flowers, its 
charm is at once evident, but not from any gay 
or staring colours. Thecf is no scarlet or orange 


here, not even a tinge of blue, but it produces 
an erect, slender stem some 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, bearing a raceme of a dozen or two dozen 
slender flowers of pure ivory-white, very 
elegant, fairly long lived, and, as far as I ever 
could fancy, quite destitute of perfume. It 
does well upon a block of wood with a very 
little Sphagnum Moss to retain the moisture, 
and it should be hung up in the cool-house with 
the Odontoglossums, sprinkling the plants occa¬ 
sionally all the year round and dipping them in 
water about twice a week in the summer-time, or 
as often as they may require it. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM. 

From “ S. Turner ” I have received flowers of 
this plant. He says the spike is much branched, 
and it is bearing between fifty and six tv flowers, 
and the sight is something to see. I am very 
much obliged to “S. T.,” not merely for the 
flowers, but for his being satisfied with calling 
the plant by its right name. It is a fine variety, 
and most people would have wanted to call this 
Rogersi, and I see this name is in common use 
on the Continent of Europe as well as in England. 
Everyone has O. varicosum Rogersi, and it makes 
one laugh in one's sleeve to think how easily the 
public are gulled by names, and they pay for 
such names, too. My friend 11 S. T.,” however, 
evidently does not feel at all anxious about the 
name Rogersi. Mr. Warner’s figure of Oncidium 
Rogersi in 41 Select Orchidaceous Plants " is a 
very true and good one, and it was taken in the 
nursery of Messrs. Veitch and Son from the 
plant that was in the possession of Dr. Rogers, 
and after whom it is named, and there is also a 
figure of the same plant from the same spike of 
bloom in the 44 Florist and Pomologist, 1870, 
p. 25, but it was exhibited by Dr. Rogers in 
November, 1868, and it is without doubt one of 
the very finest Onoidiums we have had oome 
to this oountry. The plant above referred to 
and another one in Yorkshire, the owners of 
which told me it came out of the now defunct 
Emperor’s garden a short time before he left 
the Brazils, are the only plants I ever knew 
of the true Rogersi, and I believe it to be one of 
the rarest of Orchids at the present day, and 
therefore I object to see the name so commonly 
used. I do not know what became of the 
Messrs. Yeitch’s plant. But to return to the 
flowers sent by 4, S. T." He says this is the 
third year this Orchid has blossomed with him, 
and each year it has produced a flower-stem 
superior to the one of tne year before. This is 
proof enough that the plant is doing well. I 
have heard it said that this Oncidium is difficult 
to maintain in good order, but I have found 
nothing of the kind about it, saving when the 

S lant becomes stagnant in growth through bad 
rainage, and by giving it too much heat. 
“S. T.” appears to be treating it quite right 
according to my idea of its requirements. It 
should be grown in a house which is kept a little 
warmer than the Odontoglossum-house, and a 
little cooler than the one for Cattleyas at this 
season of the year, and later on, when growth 
commences, I prefer for it the cool-house, stand¬ 
ing it in the full light, and giving it plenty of 
water. This is how the plant now under con¬ 
sideration has been treated, and with excellent 
results. It should be potted in well-drained 
pots, using for soil good brown peat-fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, and placing some good nodules 
of charcoal in the soil in the prooess of potting. 
The plant should sit on a nioe mound of earth 
above the level of the pot’s rim, so as the water 
can run away quickly from the base of the bulbs. 
Water freely in the summer, taking care that 
the bottom either stands upon shingle, or that 
there is an outlet for the water, or your poor 
Oncidium will become an aquatio plant. 

Matt. Bramble. 

2827.— Carnations from layers and 
cuttings. —If “ Grove’s ” staging is an open 
one there would be no benefit, but rather the 
reverse, in placing his pots of cuttings over the 
pipes. Personally, I should be more inclined to 
insert the cuttings in sandy soil out-of-doors 
and (since the season is so far advanced) cover 
them with a hand-light; if, however, they must 
be started indoors, get a pan or metal-tray 
2 inches or more deep, fill with Coooa-nut-fibre, 
and sink the pots in this; then stand the pan or 
tray above the pipes if you will, but do not 
allow the fibre to get dry. A moist bottom-heat 


may be useful, but certainly not a dry heat, 
which would tend to shrivel the rootlets as they 
were formed or prevent their development alto¬ 
gether.—A. G. Butler. 

B0SH8. 

2788. — Treatment or a yellow Bankelan 
Rose.— A Bankslan Rose that has not flowered (or twenty 
years has probably got its roots down very deep, and so the 
wood does not ripen. Probably also the tree has been 
over-pruned. Try lifting the roots, and leaving it un¬ 
graded. Perhaps the position is not sufflalently sunny.— 

-The fact that your Rose-tree grows 

freely without flowering shows that the treat¬ 
ment is not right. The error in management, 
no doubt, is in the pruning. It would have 
been better if you had stated how the plant has 
been treated in that respect. I have not muoh 
doubt but that it has been pruned at the wrong 
time, or that the branches are confined for spaoe, 
whioh necessitates their being ont back too hard 
to keep them within bounds. These Roses re¬ 
quire a wall 12 feet high—20 feet would be 
better—with a proportionate width for the ex¬ 
tension of the branches. What pruning is 
needed should be done principally as soon as the 
flowers fade, or not later than the middle of 
Jane. Some of the strongest shoots should 
then be tied in where the growth is thin, so as 
to completely cover the face of the wall. On 
well-established plants that make good growth 
it is quite safe at that time to use a pair of 
shears and shear hard back all the shoots that 
project away from the walL The growth made 
after that—except any long, straggling shoots— 
must be allowed to remain, as it is this growth 
that will produce the flowers. If this treatment 
does not induce the plant to flower it will be 
quite safe to conclude that the young flower- 
buds are killed by spring frost, just after they 
are formed. This is more likely to ocour on a 
wall facing east than on one in any other aspect. 
—J. C. C. 

2821.— Roses near Manchester.— As 

you have failed with the Tea Roses, it is not 
likely you would try them again. You may, 
however, select the Austrian Briers, as they are 
quite hardy. Of these there are two which bear 
double flowers and two single ones. The best 
of the doubles is Persian Yellow. The oolour is 
of the deepest yellow, and the flowers are full. 
Harrisoni nas fine golden-yellow flowers, which 
it produoes freely. The true Austrian Yellow, 
which is very scarce in the country, is a de¬ 
lightful single Rose. Austrian Copper, as its 
name indicates, is much darker in oolour. But 
all are desirable, as they blossom with the 
greatest freedom, and will grow in almost any 
kind of soil. They all do fairly well as standards, 
but better as bushes, especially when on their 
own roots, as they make suckers freely when 
grown in that way. The plants do not require 
any pruning for several years after they are 
planted.—J. C. C. 

— It would be of great help to have known 
what varieties of Teas “ Mr. Mitohell ” failed 
with. I will name a few that I know to do well 
in town, and which are hardy much farther 
north than Manchester. Isabella Sprunt, 
Marie Van Houtte, Perle des Jardina, and 
Triomphe de Rennes are pure yellow-ooloured 
Roses; Mme. Berarc Bouquet d’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Jaune Desprez, Sunset, Safrano, 
Jean Ducher, and Anna Olivier are hardy buff 
and saffron-yellow Roses ; Home re, Mme. des 
Tartas, Aline Sisley, Mme. Lambard, Red 
Safrano, and Bedford Belle, pinks with a deeper 
red shading; Aimee Vibert, Coquet des 
Blanches, Boule de Neige, Mme. Dennis, and 
Etenard de Jean d’Arc are good hardy whites. 
All of these will do well, so also will the Hybrid 
Perpetual*: La France, General Jaoqucminot, 
Captain Christy, Jules Margottin, Annie Wood, 
Eugene Fiirst, Reine du Midi, Mme. des Cam- 
baceres, Baroness Rothschild, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. John Laing, and Gloire de Margottin. I 
should not try the Austrian Brier Roses; they 
are somewhat tender, and seldom do with any 
satisfaction near to such a populous district as 
Manchester.—P. U. 

2818 .— Gloire de Dijon Roeelnaffreenhooee- 
—You had better leave the strongest snoot its whole 
lsngth, and out the weak ones back to within 2 lnohes of 
ths stem.—J. 0 . 0. _ 

Our readers wUl kindly rw we m hsr that tss era glad to 
rtooim for mgraning any oagqokHm or tamtOW photo- 
y|S |garden semes, mpoo UM y of g mdmu of 
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thi« the branch flow-pipe must pass, while from 
near the bottom another connection must lead 
into the heating-pipes, which from this point 
must be given a slight regular fall (1 inch in 
every 3 feet or 4 feet will do) to the extreme 
end, where another connecting-pipe must return 
into the bottom of the boiler. In this way the 
water will circulate even though the whole of 
the pipes stand below the level of the boiler. The 
return connection may be a foot, or even two feet, 
below the bottom of the boiler without detriment. 
As regards the heating-pipes themselves, the 
larger house ought to contain about 60 feet run 
of 4 inch piping, or say four rows, which, with 
connections, &o., would maintain a genial con¬ 
servatory temperature. The smaller house, if 
to be kept at a rather higher temperature, 
should be fitted with three rows (about 40 feet) 
of the same size, otherwise two rows would 
suffice. The position of the pipes depends, of 
course, upon the arrangement of the beds or 
stages. As, however, unless the fire in the 
range were kept up all night the heat would 
probably not be sufficient to exclude frost in 
severe weather, unless this could be done (the 
fire kept in) it would be as well to have an 
auxiliary gas or other boiler. The best way to 
arrange this would be to have a separate set of 
pipes for each, say two rows (in the larger 
house) connected with the range-boiler, and two 
rows with the gas-boiler. It would 
never do to connect the two. As the 

a best arrangement of the pipes, Ac., 
depends altogether upon the posi¬ 
tion, Ac., of the range and green¬ 
houses, “ Kew Gardens” should 


GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE. 

This charming pure-white variety of Gladiolus 
Colvillei (see illustration) has no equal among its 
kind, either for its chaste and lovely spikes of 
Sowers, or for the great number which may be 
btained from an exceedingly limited area. For 
arly forcing in pots it is perhaps the most 
raluable, whether grouped among other plants 
in the conservatory or used as cut-flowers for 
the embellishment of vases or < pergnes, while 
its value for wreaths, &c., has become univers¬ 
ally acknowledged. The corms may be pro¬ 
cured very cheaply, and are so small that quan¬ 
tities may be planted in a very limited space, and 
last, but not least, these tiny corms invariably 
produce three and four useful spikes each. 
Another very important point with regard to it is 
not generally known, and this is its capabilities 
of retaining vitality in a dry state, by which 
those having charge of private gardens may, if 
neoess&ry, have a crop of this useful flower at 
almost any season by potting or planting in sue- 
oessional batches at any time between the first 
week in September and the end of March, or 
even later still. Its lovely flowers are always 
welcome. Under certain conditions, too, it is 
perfectly hardy, the chief point being that of 
planting sufficiently deep. Usually in nurseries, 
where this is grown for the bulbs alone, it is 
rarely planted at more than 3 inches 

deep, sometimes not this. Those_ 

planted at double the depth have a 
decidedly better chance of enduring 
our average winters, and are less 
likely to be excited by continuous 
olimatic changes. When planted 
too shallow, it is invariably con¬ 
sidered necessary to protect them 
with some sort of covering when 
severe weather arrives, and any 
foliage above ground at that time 
soon comes to grief. Far better in 
the first instance to plant the bulbs 
deeper than thus expose them to 
such riaks. The point which suffers 
through shallow planting is the neck, 
or, in other words, the first inch of 
growth which protrudes from the 
corm, pnd this by deeper planting 
is safe. Care must be taken that the 
ground is quite free from wireworms, 
as these play sad havoc, both with 
the corms and the new growths. In 
outdoor cultivation a light, loamy 
soil is that generally recommended, 
and though it does fairly well in this, 
neither the growth nor the flowers 
can compare with those from the 
heavier soils; indeed, in the latter 
it almost grows beyond recognition, 
for it is not often that we can refer 
to this slender form as growing 3 feet 
6 inches high, but this it will do 
readily in a somewhat stiff, holding 
ground. This exceptional vigour, 
however, is not due entirely to the 
•oil in which the bulbs are planted, but it 
has, I am convinced by observation, more 
to do with the bulbs being established and 
allowed to remain several years undisturbed. 
An instance of this came under my notice 
two years ago when visiting Mr. Cypher’s 
nursery at Cheltenham, where I saw some 
long beds of it in remarkable vigour, quite 
surpassing anything I had previously seen. 
Another item which transpired in conversation 
was an experiment in transplanting a portion of 
the stock in the spring—if memory serves me 
right, the month of April being the time—with 
a view of retarding the flowering period. This 
it did in a most satisfactory manner, consider¬ 
ably prolonging the flowering season, and giving 
additional value to the crop. The flowers can 
be cut with a good length of stem, and therein 
a good deal of value lies. In the matter of in¬ 
crease, it reproduces itself at the rate of about 
three or four to one annually, so that with care 
a large stock may soon be obtained. Place the 
bulbs in the pots in which they are intended to 
flower; those of 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter 
are very useful sizes, and half-a-dozen corms in 
each will be found ample. E. 


HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

2737.—To heat the proposed greenhouse in 
the way you suggest ought to be a by no means 
difficult matter, though a good deal depends upon 
the relative levels of the high-pressure boiler 
and the pipes, as well as the exact position and 
surroundings of both. Still, it is hardly possible 
for any insuperable obstacle to be met with, and 
though an ordinary plumber, who has probably 
never done or met with such a job in his life 
before, and, of course, cannot get out of his usual 
“rut,” would probably raise no end of objections, 
while another man, with a knowledge of hot- 
water heating and fitting, would see his way 
through it at once. Supposing that the high- 
pressure boiler in the range does not stand too 
high to admit of this being done, the simplest 
and best way would be to have a Tpi ece fixed 
in the flow-pipe (leading to the circulating cistern 
at top of the house) just above the boiler in the 
range, with a valve or cock immediately above 
this again. This branch pipe should be of the 
same size as the main or vertical flow, which 
will probably be lj-inch or l^-inch in diameter, 
and should also be fitted with a valve or cock. 
It must lead as directly as possible into the 
heating-pipes in the greenhouse, and care should 


in a proper iron pipe laid under¬ 
ground. It is not the iron that be¬ 
comes frozen, but the water that 
sometimes lies in the pipe, and this 
would be far more likely to occur 
with an india-rubber pipe than an 
iron one. But a house 15 feet by 
i et is almost too large to be 
successfully heated by means of gas, 
and though a properly-constructed 
boiler in connection with about 
45 feet of 3-inch piping would give 
vastly better results than the 
arrangement you propose, even in 
this case the cost of the fuel would 
_javy. Far better put in three rows 
of 4-inch piping and a small, independent, slow- 
combustion boiler (see my reply to 2814), which 
would do the work better at less than half the 
cost. Or you might put in a flue, which would 
come much cheaper, in the first place and, re¬ 
quire even less attention. If you like I will tell 
you how to construct one. With a good path, 
25 yards is not very far to walk three or four 
times a day. My own garden is more than 
twice that length, and very much exposed, yet 
I am constantly up and down it, and last winter 
often as late as twelve o’clock midnight.— 
B. C. R. 

2825. — Clematis indivisa lobata. — 

This plant is very subject to mildew, especially 
when it is exposed to a cold current of air, such 
as it would be if planted in front of a green 
house where the ventilators open against it. 
Try and get your plant into one corner to avoid 
a draught, and as soon as any signs of mildew 
appear dust the affected parts with sulphur. I 
once tried to establish this plant in a con¬ 
servatory, but failed, owing to its being so sub¬ 
ject to mildew. In the same garden, however, it 
grew amazingly, and flowered freely, trained up 
the rafter of a large airy and cool Peach-house.— 
J C C 

2823.— Piping for a coil boiler.— With 
hard driving you may make your boiler do the 
work, but, like you, I should be a bit nervous 


Oua R Sadies’ Illustrations : Gladiolus The Bride. Engraved for Gardsnino 
Illustrated from a photograph sent, by Mr. W. H. McConnell, 
Knookdoliao, Colmouell, Ayrshire. 


be taken to have as few elbows as possible, and 
these by no means sharp ones. There should also, 
if possible, be a slight rise from the X-piece into 
the pipes in the greenhouse. After passing through 
these, the hot-water must be returned into the 
bottom of the boiler by means of another 1^-inch 
or 1 i-inch connecting-pipe, but there need be no 
valve in this, nor yet in the return-pipe from 
the circulating cistern at the top of the house, to 
stop the current at one point being quite suffi¬ 
cient. If more convenient, on account of the 
level, &c., the flow connection with the green¬ 
house might be taken direct from the top of the 
boiler (on one side), instead of from the main 
flow-pipe, but a valve must be fitted in the 
latter all the same. When the heat is desired 
to pass into the greenhouse this valve must be 
closed, that in the branch connection having 
been previously opened, or the first might be 
left a very little way open if a little hot-water is 
wanted in the house as well But it is exceed¬ 
ingly likely that the high-pressure boiler will 
stand too high to admit of the above arrange¬ 
ment being carried out, and unless ths pipes in 
the greenhouse stand on a slightly higher level the 
water will not circulate, at least in this way, 
and another plan must be resorted to. In this 
case a circulating cistern will have to be fixed 
in any convenient part of the greenhouse, stand¬ 
ing a foot or more above the top of the high- 
pressure boiler in the range. Into the upper part of 


2062.— Removing plants.— A promise made before 
a witness is binding, provided that the witness is not 
personally interested. A man's,wife would not be admitted 

“ • Tife^TTT't'ir" 
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about it in severe weather. Seeing that in this 
case the fuel is so cheap, it woula pay you to 
take down the present furnace and set the boiler 
in a larger one ; 9 inches above the bars would 
not be too much, and you may increase the size 
all round. The only objection to this plan is, 
that having got the water hot the draught will 
require carefully regulating to prevent the water 
boiling out of the boiler. The kind of fuel you 
use does not, however, give a very strong heat. 
—J. C. C. 

2793 — Pruning Camellias, Azaleas, 

dec —Exoept to cutaway any dead branches you 
must not prune your plants at this time of year, 
unless you can place them directly after in the 
temperature of a stove or forcing-house. If you 
have only an ordinary greenhouse you had 
better try and restore the plants to health by 
encouraging the roots to get stronger. No 
doubt the old soil in the tubs has got sour, and 
the drainage is choked up. Early in April take 
them out of the tubs and remove one-third of 
the old soil—and more if there are no roots to 
interfere with the removal—and replace with 
fresh. Instead of cutting away any loose or 
straggling branches that are alive, tie them in to 
make the plants shapely. Where there is a 
suitable temperature both Camellias and Azaleas 
may be renovated if they are dealt with care¬ 
fully. To do so, however, they require a tem¬ 
perature 20 degs. higher than an ordinary green¬ 
house. In that case they may be pruned into 
shape early in the spring, and as soon as they 
commence to make young shoots the roots may 
be dealt with as I have just advised.—J. C. C. 

2782 —Creeper for a vinery.— Planting 
creepers iu a vinery, except for the purpose of 
covering the back wall, is a doubtful policy, as 
if the Vines pretty well cover the roof the 
creepers will not stand much chance, and rice 
m'sfi' the interests of the two plants arc nearly 
sure to clash ; but there is no objection to 
planting something to cover the back or to 
cover the ends. Heliotropes, Ivy-leaved ** Gera¬ 
niums,” ora mixture of the two, will make both 
pretty and useful furniture for the back wall of ■ 
a vinery. Fachsias also will do well. Habro- 
thamnus elegants and H. Newelli are very suit¬ 
able, and will be nearly always in blossom when 
the plants are well established. I have seen 
M&rlchal Niel and other Tea and Noisette Roses 
do well on the back wall and tnds of a vinery. 
Orange Myrtle and Camellias do well planted 
out and trained over back walls, and they bear 
the subdued light very well. Abutilons in 
variety will flower pretty well all the season.— 
E. H. 


2814 —Heating a greenhouse.— Your 
house is almost too large to be heated economic¬ 
ally by means of either oil or gas. Yon do not 
Bay whether it is a lean-to or span-roofed struc¬ 
ture. If the latter, you should have a 3 inch 
flow and return pipe along each side; or a 2-inch 
flow and 3 inch return would do quite well. If 
a lean-to, have two rows of 4-inch piping (equals 
about 25 feet), or three rows of 3-inch (equals 
36 feet), along the front, under the stage, or in 
the pathway, if the bed is solid. In either case 
get one of the smaller sizes of an independent 
slow-combustion boiler, such as the “ Star,” the 
41 Finsbury,” or the “ Loughborough,” estimated 
to heat about 50 feet of 4-inch piping, and with 
careful stoking you will be able to maintain a 
genial temperature in a very much more 
eoonomical and satisfactory manner.—B. C. R. 


2824 —Tank for bottom-heat.— There 
is no necessity whatever to have a close lid to a 
propagating - tank. Slates laid over it, on 
bearers, of coarse, will do perfectly well, or 
sheets of galvanised corrugated iron conduct 
the heat even better still. As good a plan 
as any, and a very simple one, is to build a 
4^-inch brick wall up the middle of the tank, 
nearly to the end, and enter the flow-pipe 
on one side and the return on the other. The 
water then flows round the tank, while the 
flow and return pipes are both at the same end, 
and side by side, in fact, though it is better for 
the return to be slightly lower than the flow. 
The tank may be of almost any convenient 
size; 3 feet is a good width, and the length 
anything from 6 feet to 30 feet. As regards the 
construction, there is nothing to beat good 
brickwork, put together with Portland cement, 
and well plastered with the same mixed with 
sand inside.—B. C. R. 
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2787.— Using anthracite ooaL—t am using this 
now mixed with gm ooke in about, equal parte; but if we 
have very oold weather I shall increase the quantity of 
anthracite and reduce the ooke. The former gives out 
more heat and is more 1 sating. The lumpe of coal should 
be broken up well before putting them into the furnaoe.— 
E. H. 

2798.— Treatment of young Aram Lilies.— 
Young Arum Lilies a yard high must have had too muoh 
heat and not enough light The mieohlef oannot be undone 
for some time. Ail that oan be done Is to move to a light 
position, and the plants will in time right themselves if not 
overcrowded.—E. H. 

2813. — Heliotropes losing their 
leaves. —When first potted np these plants, 
like many others, are apt to lose some o! their 
leaves, and if you gave them stimulants whilst 
in a dormant oondition it would not improve 
matters. Manure-water should never be given 
unless a plant is in vigorous growth, as other¬ 
wise the roots are not in a condition to assimilate 
it.— A. G. Butler. 

2715.— Green frogs in a greenhouse. 

—The frogs will certainly provide for them¬ 
selves, if the greenhouse be of a fair size. In 
winter-time they seldom, if ever, eat. In the 
summer their chief food is flies, of which they 
will probably find sufficient. They also eat 
other insects, and are useful in glass-houses. 
They should have water provided for them, and 
in the warm weather might possibly breed.—M. 

2828.— MalmaiBon Carnations.—I hear 
the Carnation-maggot has been very trouble¬ 
some this season, although I am thankful to say 
I have not seen any of them in my own collec¬ 
tion. This may be the cause of the mischief ; 
but a grave error was committed by planting 
the Carnations in such large pots in the antumn. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison and its varieties form 
strong plants, and if one plant had been potted 
in a large sixty-sized pot (they are .*H inches 
diameter) there would not have beeu much 
danger of their dropping off. I would even now 
prefer to repot the plants in the small pots, 
using light soil, principally leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand. Repot into larger ones in the spring 
—say in March.—J. D. E. 

2819 —Heating a lean-to house —No> 

I should not like to depend on a No. 1 Lough¬ 
borough to maintain a temperature of 60 degs. in 
such a structure as yours, unless you want to 
stay by it in frosty weather half the night to 
keep it going The fast of the matter is, these 
boilers do not hold enough fuel to be satisfactory. 
A coil-boiler will be the best for your purpose. 
You can then make the furnace as large as yon 
like, and a little practice will soon show you how 
to regulate the draught. — J. C. C. 

2790 — Sowing Lobelia seeds.— Lobelia 
seeds ought to be sown in automn not later than 
November, if strong sturdy plants are required. 
When sown thus early they will come on fast 
enough without forcing, and the plants 
are more robust in consequence. If delayed 
till February the plants have to be rushed 
on in heat, and never makes suoh good stuff 
Specioste makes a good trailing plant for window 
boxes.—E. H. 

2798.— Starting Dahlia-roots.— Do not 
be in a hurry. February or even March will be 
quite time enough to start the Dahlia-roots. 
And it would be as well to make up a hot-bed 
for the purpose of receiving the frame, and before 
that there will doubtless be suitable instructions 

g iven. In the meantime keep the roots in a 

ry, frost-proof place. They may be kept in a 
box, packed in dry sand or covered with litter 
—E. H. 

2820.— Nerlne sarniensis unduiata 
not flowering.— Being a native of China, 
this Nerine requires quite warm greenhouse 
treatment all the winter, as that is the season 
in which it makes its leaves, and after these 
come the flowers, which is generally in May or 
June. You should commence giving it water 
early in the autumn. If the roote are kept 
moist they will go to rest in their own way, and 
then water should be withheld until the leaves 
begin to appear again. The leaves and the 
flowers usually oome together. While they are 
resting keep the roots dry and stand the pots 
on a sonny shelf. As soon as the flowers fade 
shake all the old soil away from the roots and 
repot in fresh ; water liberally until the foliage 
has quite died away.—J. C. C. 

-Apparently the treatment of the bulbs 

in question has not been far wrong. They 
should, of course, be grown under glass in pots 


in a frame or greenhouse. They like a rich but 
open sandy soiL They should be at rest from 
May till August, during which time no water is 
needed; but when growth commences every¬ 
thing that is possible should be done to promote 
vigour, and the leaves ought not to be allowed 
to die down daring the winter months. Per¬ 
haps those mentioned in the query have been 
rested at the wrong period of the year, and, if 
so, and the leaves died off in winter, the bulbs 
naturally would not flower.—A. H. 

2789.— Zonal Nosegay Pelargoniums.— As f*r 
m I am aware, there are only three varletlee In this par¬ 
ticular Motion—viz., Glotre Lyonnaise, Aurora Boreale 
(light soarletX and Mra. Hill (salmon). The two last are 
almost equal to the first in sin and the massive appearance 
of the pipe and trueeee —B. C. R. 


GREENHOUSE STATICES. 

The following artiole will give the required full 
details of culture, &o., to 44 H. R,,” “B.,” 
“J. G and others : — 

There are probably no more useful greenhouse 
plants than these, whether for general deoorative 
purposes or for exhibition. Greenhouse Sbatioea 
possess these qualities to an extent that few 
other plants can boast of ; henoe their increased 
popularity. The varieties under consideration 
bear flowers of a dry paper-like texture, and 
may almost come under the description of 
Everlastings. The leaves are large—in some of 
the varieties from 8 inches to 12 inches in length 
by 4 inches or 5 inches in breadth. The wood 
is somewhat soft for a considerable period after 
it is formed, and until the time when it becomes 
bare of leaves—which the bottom parts of the 
branches do as the points of the shoots extend— 
after which it gets very hard. The flowers of 
the different varieties here treated of are pro¬ 
duced in large bunches, on stout woody stems, 
and have a calyx varying in colour from blue to 
pale lilac (which gives a lively and novel 
appearance) and a white oorolla ; this latter 
soon perishes, while the calyx is long enduring. 
The time of flowering varies considerably, ac¬ 
cording to the treatment the plants receive, but 
most of the kinds under notice throw up their 
principal blooming stems early in the spring, 
and continue through the season as they grow 
to push additional flowers, whioh keep on until 
autumn. The individual blooms, if they are not 
allowed to get wet, and the plants are not 
placed in a moist atmosphere, last good for two 
or three months; if out when newly opened, and 
dried quickly, they lose little of their colour, 
and may be used in vases for room decoration 
many months, or even years, if kept under a 
glass shade free from damp. Statices enjoy a 
little closer atmosphere than most greenhouse 
plants, and do not like full exposure to the sun, 
their broad, leathery leaves offering a consider¬ 
able evaporating surface ; if too muoh exposed 
to its influence they assume a bronze-like, sickly 
appearance, and beoome a prey to red-spider, 
but, on the other hand, they must by no means 
be kept too confined with little air, or far from 
the glass, or they will not succeed. 

In winter they require more warmth than 
most greenhouse plants, and should be kept in 
a night temperature of about 45 degs. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that they must never 
be plaoed out in the open air, as it is needful to 
do with many things in the summer in order to 
ensure that their growth should be fully 
matured, as the flowers are produced from the 
young shoots as they are formed. In selecting 
plants choose snoh as have several breaks not 
more than 3 inches or 4 inohes above the surface 
of the soil, for if they have run up high there 
is no means of getting the lower branohes down 
to keep the base of the plant well furnished, 
for the shoots are stiff, and until they have 
extended considerably—whioh it takes year* 
for them to do—there is difficulty in bending 
them. Reject any that have been too long con¬ 
fined in small pots, for the plants are remark¬ 
ably free rooters, and unless moved on as the 
roots require space they get into a stunted con¬ 
dition, in which case a newly-struck cutting 
would be better, and with liberal treatment 
progress at suoh a rate as to leave a pot-bound 
plant behind. They root readily from cuttings 
made of the shoots in spring; select suoh as 
are of moderate strength, ana not too hard to 
make roote, and remove the lower leaves. Cut¬ 
tings shonld be inserted singly in small pots 
three-parts filled with a mixture of sand and 
loam in equal parts, the rest all sand; oover 
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with a bell-glass, keep moist, shaded, and 
moderately close in a genial heat, snch as that 
of an intermediate-house. Here they will soon 
strike, after which remove the glass and keep 
in a growing temperature through the summer, 
a little closer than that of a greenhouse, with 
shade, syringing overhead in the afternoon. 
About the end of July move into pots 2 inches 
larger, now using soil with less sund in it; in 
autumn give more air, and cease shading and 
syringing; keep them through the winter in a 
temperature of about 45 degs. If they can be 
accommodated with a shelf near the roof all the 
better, as the more light they receive in such a 
situation the stouter and stronger will they 
grow. So treated, the roots will be fully active 
through the winter, the heads of the plants 
also making growth—a condition essential to 
the well-being of all the varieties in every stage 
of their existence. If Statices are treated in 
the winter so as to induce a total cessation of 
growth, or rest, as it is generally termed, by 
being kept in a 

Low temperature, not only is there loss 
of time in getting them up to a useful size, 
but they are much injured, such usage inducing 
a stunted condition, and the growth for the 
ensuing year’s flower is not made by the time it 


of hard-wooded plants require to be in the dor¬ 
mant season. About the beginning of March 
plants managed as above directed will be in a 
fit state for moving into pots 2 inches larger. 
They do the best in good yellow turfy loam, not 
broken too fine ; nothing should be added to it 
except enough sand to keep it in a healthy 
porous condition. Statices require much more 
water than many occupants of the greenhouse, 
and, consequently, they must be well drained. 

In pottintj make the new soil quite firm, and 
place them for a week or two where they will 
be a little close. Do not give too much water 
until the roots enter the new soil, but this advico 
must be accepted in a qualified sense, as they 
should never be allowed to get so dry os necessary 
for the well-being of many hard-wooded things. 
Keep them near the light, but away from cold 
currents, and as the sun gets more powerful they 
will require a slight shade during the middle of 
the day, but never let it stay on longer than 
needful. Throughout the summer syringe over¬ 
head in the afternoons, getting well under the 
leaves to keep down red-spider, which, if allowed 
to establish itself, will soon do serious harm. They 
will continuously through spring and summer 
keep throwing up flower-stems, which at present 
it is advisable to remove as soon as they make 


A good specimen of 8tatL-e profusa in floe er. 


should be. This will be looked upon as the 
opposite of sound practice by those who act on 
the principle of resting all plants through the 
winter in something like a uniform manner, but 
it is this indiscriminate treatment of things 
collectively that is the cause of many growers 
not succeeding with quantities of subjects that 
they attempt to cultivate. There are many 
plants, and these Statices are among the number, 
that do not need rest in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term. It must not be understood that it 
would be advisable or possible, with a view to 
health in either these or other things of similar 
nature, to keep them on growing through the 
dormant season at the same rate as in summer, 
but they require to be kept moving even in the 
winter much more than many plants do, or 
success will only be partial. In March move 
into fl inch pots, using the loam now with more 
vegetable fibre in it; keep closer for a few 
weeks, shade in the day when sunny, and again 
use the syringe overhead to keep the material on 
which the pots stand damp. After the plants 
begin to move freely give more air than in the 
previous summer, but in other matters treat as 
before. As autumn advances dispense with 
shade and the use of the syringe, and winter in 
a temperature similar to the preceding, giving 
less water to the roots than in the summer, but 
never letting them get so dry^as the generality 
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their appearance. The nature of the plant’s 
growth does not admit of stopping, os in most 
things, neither is it necessary, tor almost every 
flower-stem that is made divides in two the 
point of the shoot whence it springs, and by this 
means the plants, os growth proceeds, get fully 
furnished. In the hot summer weather they 
will make more progress stood on a bed of ashes 
or similar material than upon a dry shelf, os if 
not plaoed on some medium that can supply a 
moderate amount of moisture around them they 
suffer more than most things, os from the natural 
structure of the leaves evaporation is very great. 
As autumn approaches discontinue the use of 
the syringe and give plenty of air. Winter as 
advised for the previous season, and if any flower- 
stems are made before spring remove them as 
they appear. In March again pot on. Now 
give a 3-inch shift, and use the soil a little more 
lumpy, and treat them this season as in the 
previous in every respect except that where it is 
not the object to get the plants on in size 
without delay they may be allowed to flower, as 
they will be very useful for decorative purposes 
in the conservatory or elsewhere. 

When in bloom they must not be syringed, 
os the least moisture will cause the flowers to 
damp, but when used in this way while young 
they should not be kept so long out of the 
growing house or pit, neither must the suc¬ 


cessions! flowers that will from time to time 
make their appearance be allowed to remain, or 
they will interfere with the growth. As the 
shoots lengthen sufficiently bring them down a 
little towards the rim of the pot; for this 
purpose a few sticks will be required. The 
shoots are very liable to split out from the point 
whence they spring if much bent. To prevent 
this they should be secured by a ligature of bast, 
bound round the point of the juncture, which 
should be allowed to remain on tor a short time 
after they are trained. Give treatment through 
the summer, autumn, and winter similar to 
that before advised. In spring pot about the 
same time, giving again a 3-inch shift. The 
plants will this summer, if all goes well, make 
nice half-specimens, and should be allowed to 
flower until midsummer, after which remove 
all the blooms on them, as also all that push 
through the autumn, and encourage growth by 
attention as up to this point directed. In pot¬ 
ting the following spring they will require 
18-inch pots. In these they may remain for two 
years, and should be given weak applications of 
manure-water once a week through the summer. 
When again moved into pots a size larger they 
can be kept in these for several years by a liberal 
use of liquid-manure, which will sustain them 
m a healthy state. They may now be 
allowed to flower all through the sum¬ 
mer. None of the varieties are liable 
lo go off suddenly, but it is well to 
keep a few young plants in hand to 
take the place of the larger ones as 
they get worn out. They do not want 
much training further than keeping the 
branches a little open, as they do not 
hear being much bent; but the flower¬ 
ing shoots while young and pliable 
should be regularly tied out, so as to 
form neat, shapely heads. Most insects 
that infest pot plants will live on these 
Statices, especially aphides, thrips, 
and red-spider, all of which soon do 
serious mischief if allowed to remain 
undisturbed. The two former can be 
destroyed by fumigation; the last is 
best kept down by a liberal use of the 
»yringe,and if much affected give a good 
washing with insecticide, not too 
strong. 

Varieties.—S. brassiciefolia is a 
large-leaved kind of erect habit. It is 
a good useful decorative plant. From 
the Canaries. 8. Butcheri is a fine 
deep-coloured variety, of stout, erect 
habit of growth. This I consider the 
s next best variety to 8. profusa. 8. 
Holfordi is also a large-leaved variety, 
and an upright grower. The flower- 
stems are not produced in such pro¬ 
fusion as in some of the others, but are 
bigger and more branching. 8. imbri 
cata is a strong-growing, free-flowering 
sort, with a somewhat upright habit; 
Teneriffe. S. profusa is for general 
purposes the best variety. It is a 
branching, dense-habited sort, a very 
free flowerer, and a good grower (see illustra¬ 
tion). A garden variety. T. 

Fine-leaved Begonias in the fernery - There 

are no better foliiKS plants lor the cool fernery than the 
silvery-leaved varieties of Begonia Rex. Plant them lo posi¬ 
tions where there is a fair share of light and not too much 
moisture. The colouring it varied and rich, from ihe 
silvery-tinted tj pes to the dark-purple and doll-crimeoo 
shades, which make a happy aseociaticu of bold effective 
colours.—B. __ 

M Gardening Illosrtrated " Monthly Parts.— 
Price bd .; post/res, id. 

“The Garden" Monthly Part B.—This )oumsl 
if pu bluhed in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured platee are best preserved, and it is most 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qf the haJJ yearly 
volumes. Price Is. 6d. ; poet free, Is. 9d. Complete set qf 
volumes qf Thi Oardw from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty eight vole., price, cloth, MiH 4s. 

"Farm and Home" Monthly Parte.—This 
mum at is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in 
which form it is most suitable Jot reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Pries bd .; post Jrtt, id. 

“ Hardy Flowers." — Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species , 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, 4c. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Is. ; post free. Is. Sd. 

"The Garden Annual” for 1892.— Contains 
Alphabetical Lihts qf all Branches of ths Horticultural 
Trade corrected up tv November 10 last. The Lists vt 
Gardens and Country Seats l containing over 9,000) have 
been very carefully and extensively revised, and are 
sdmitt'd to be the most templets ever published. Pries 

VT, is u thamy t m street Strand, T O. 
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THE KITCHEN HARDEN. 

FRENCH BEANS IN THE OPEN AIR, 

French Beans like a light, rich, sweet 
soil; therefore, if the ground do not already 
possess these qualities, good rotten manure or 
leaf-mould should be added. If worms abound, 
a good dressing of soot or lime should be given ; 
and if this can be done now in the winter, and the 
ground thrown into ridges or roughly dug, it 
will be all the better. For pots and beds under 
glass the soil should consist of three-quarters 
light turfy loam, and one-quarter decomposed 
manure or leaf-mould. Soil in which Cucumbers 
have recently been growing will generally 
answer well for Beans ; in all cases a sprinkling 
of soot amongst it will be found beneficial. I 
have seen trimmings from the edgings of walks, 
chopped up and mixed with fresh horse-drop- 
pings, used for pot-culture with the very best 
results. 

Sowing and culture out-of-doors.—F or 

small gardens the French Bean is invaluable as 
a summer vegetable, being easily grown, many 
kinds requiring no stakes, and being one of the 
most remunerative of vegetable crops. It may 
be had out-of-doors both earlier and later in the 
season than the taller-growing kinds, owing to 
ite dwarf habit adapting itself to any situation 

as, for instance, under hedges or walls, or 
other sheltered positions; it also comes into 
bearing much more quickly than Runners. 
Where French Beans are grown in the open air 
without protection, it is impossible to have them 
fit to gather before the latter end of 
June or the beginning of July, unless 
it be indeed an exceptionally favour¬ 
able season. Where, however, they 
are sown in a warm, dry situation, 
and somewhat protected from cold 
winds and late frosts, they may be 
had fit for table during the second and 
third weeks in June. Where it is 
desirable to have Beans out-of-doors 
as early in the season as possible, it 
is a good plan to sow thickly under 
hand-lights in a warm corner, and then 
transplant when the plants have made 
the first pair of rough leaves. After 
preparing the ground in which they 
are to be planted, which should be 
the warmest, driest, and most shel¬ 
tered available, they may be carefully 
lifted with as much soil adhering to 
the roots as possible, and planted in 
rows feet or 2 feet apart, or in 
patches, whichever is most prac¬ 
ticable ; in either case the plants 
should be about 6 inches apart. If the 
planting be done early in the day, 
they may receive a gentle water¬ 
ing to settle the soil round the roots ; if 
otherwise, it will be better to leave them un- 
watered until the next morning. All possible 
protection should then be given them ; if hand- 
lights be plentiful they are the best, in which 
case planting in patches should be practised, as 
the lights can be more easily placed over them ; 
but small twigs of Laurel or Fir fixed neatly 
round them answer the purpose in the absence 
of anything better. Rough hay-bands stretched 
length way s over the rows, about 6 inches to 8 inches 
from the ground, and firmly secured to stout 
stakes driven in the ground at each end of the 
rows, may be employed with advantage. 

A ROUGH frame, made with sticks driven in 
the ground and others tied across them to admit 
of mate, straw hurdles, or any other protecting 
material being laid upon them at night, is also 
useful; but whatever is used to protect them, 
care must be taken so to place it as to avoid 
draughts as muoh as possible. Sowing for this 
purpose may be made in the beginning of 
April. If the weather be favourable, the 
ground in which early Beans are to be grown 
should be deeply dug and left rather rough. 
The next day, when the sun is going down, the 
ground should be again turned over with a fork, 
in order to turn the warm soil underneath and 
expose the cold to the next day’s sun. If this 
can be done two or three days consecutively a 
great advantage will be gained. The last time 
on which the soil is moved it should be made 
fine on the top, to prevent the under soil again 
becoming cold. When the seed is sown where 
it is to remain, drills may be drawn with the 
hoe, 2 feet apart and ^^nches deep, and suffici 


ently wide to admit of two rows of Beans being 
placed 3 inches or 4 inches apart. The distance 
from Bean to Bean in the rows should be 8 inches 
or 9 inches. Where, however, seed is no object 
they may be sown much thicker, and thinned 
out to the required distances apart, after they 
are up, by removing the weakest plants. In 
any case, a few extra seeds should be thrown in 
at the ends of the rows to provide for filling up 
■ blanks, which often occur in early crops when 
1 the ground is cold and wet. The earliest sowinj 
out-of-doors should be made the second or thir<_ 
week in April, if the weather be favourable, 
otherwise it is better to wait a little longer. It 
is not advisable to plant very largely for early 
crops, unless they are wanted in quantity ; it 
will be found better to make two or three small 
sowings at intervals of a week or ten days 
during April; after that the principal or main 
sowings may be made until up to the middle of 
June, after which time make a few smaller 
sowings for autumn use. The last sowing should 
not be later than the end of J uly, unless pro¬ 
tection can be afforded the plants in the autumn 
For principal crops the plants should be thinned 
out to 9 incheB or 1 foot apart in the row, the 
rows being feet or 3 feet asunder, according 
to the varieties grown. Earthing-up the row is 
a point that has been much disputed, some 
growers being of opinion that it is beneficial, 
while others think the reverse. For early crops 
we should, however, strongly recommend 
earthing-up, as it has a tendency to keep the 
soil around the roots in a drier, and consequently 
a warmer, state than it otherwise would be ; for 
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Dwarf Canadian Fretch Bean. 

the main crops, however, we would recommend 
rather deeper planting, and heavy mulchings in 
dry weather in preference to earthing-up. 
Stopping the pointB of the shoots is practised 
by some growers ; it is, however, immaterial for 
general crops, but in the case of early Beans 
and those grown under glass it is advantageous. 

Mui/jhing and watering.— A good mulch¬ 
ing of sea-weed or half-rotted manure from old 
linings, or litter from Vine borders, applied 
between the rows of all kinds of Kidney Beans 
that are grown out-of-doors, will be found bene- 
fical in keeping the soil about the roots in a 
moist condition, and in promoting a free and 
luxuriant growth, which is highly necessary to 
the production of long supplies of fine, tender, 
and juicy Beans. Copious waterings will be 
necessary for all kinds of Beans, wherever they 
are grown, when they are coming into flower, 
if the weather be dry, otherwise, instead of the 
blooms setting, they will fall off. Manure- 
water may be used advantageously applied after 
they are set, but not before, as it promotes so 
much growth, which is inimical to bearing. 
Guano-water may be given to those grown in 
pots with advantage ; but it is no better than 
good manure-water from the stable-yard, or that 
made from cow-manure. Where, however, the 
latter is used, a little lime should be previously 
dissolved in it, otherwise it has a tendency to 
make the soil sour and breed worms. Water in 
all cases should be applied in a tepid state ; and 
avoid pouring it close to the bases of the stems, 
as they may be injured by so doing. Good 
varieties of Frenoh Beans for outdoor culture are 
the Dwarf Canadian Bean (here figured), Cana¬ 


dian Wonder, Sutton's Ne Plus Ultra, and 
Newington Wonder, &c. B. 


2809.— EarthingupCucumber plants. 

—As the plants are not in bearing they ought 
not to require earthing up yet. As to their 
flagging, it may arise from two causes. The 
sudden appearance of the sun after a dull time 
often causes the plants to flag, but they soon 
recover from this. If that is not the cause there 
is something wrong at the roots—either they 
are dry or canker has set in on the stems, 
either just above or below the surface. The 
latter part is most likely to be affected. Your 
night temperature is right enough, but 80 degs. 
by day is 5 degs. too much by fire-heat.—J. C. C. 

2786 — Growing Cucumbers in sum¬ 
mer. —It is possible to grow Cucumbers in 
summer without much direct sunshine. A 
neighbour, an amateur, grows very good Cucum¬ 
bers in a lean-to house facing west. He does not 
set out his plants till the first week in June, and 
he does not give much air, and, I may say, he 
uses no artificial heat. A path runs down the 
centre of the house, and a pit is built on each 
side. These pits are filled with warm manure, 
which sets the roots to work, and afterwards 
with plenty of moisture and a close atmosphere, 
the plants grow well, and soon fill the house. 
E. H. 

2822.— Culture of Mushrooms. —There 
are two reasons why your Mushrooms get 
browned. One is that the temperature is too 
low, and the other because more air reaches 
them than is desirable. It was a mistake to 
remove the hay from the bed at this time of the 
ear, as the thinner the covering the colder the 
ed would get. You had better put the cover¬ 
ing back again, and keep all the air from enter¬ 
ing the building you can. Do not water the 
bed again until the end of March, and be in no 
hurry to destroy it until the outside temperature 
in the spring is considerably higher than it is 
now. After remaining comparatively dry all 
the winter I have had beds start into bearing 
again in the spring, after being moistened with 
water heated up to 90 degs. From what you 
say, your bed is not nearly exhausted, so that it 
is desirable to treat it carefully for a month or 
two longer.—J. C. C. 

2791.— Pithy and hollow Celery.— 

There is more than one cause for this. There is 
a good deal in breed or strain. .Seeds saved 
from plants which produce hollow, pithy Celery 
are more likely to produce heads of somewhat 
similar character than seeds from a stock which 
produces heavy, firm heads. Plants from 
an early sowing in strong heat, whereby 
a check is given either in delaying pricking 
off or in any other way, may display a 
tendency not only to bolt, but also to form 
hollow stems. Rank forcing manures may 
also have this tendency ; and checks through 
dryness at the root may have some influ¬ 
ence. There is a great advantage in obtain¬ 
ing seeds of such things as Celery, Brussels 
Sprouts, Carrots, Cauliflowers, and any other 
plants which require constant care, in selecting 
the seed parents from the best possible sources. 
—E. H. 

2784.— Mushrooms in a Cucumber- 
frame. —Mushrooms can be grown in a Cucum¬ 
ber-frame in the position named, but not in old 
manure, as it is necessary, in order that the 
spawn may run freely, that there should be 
a temperature in the bed for a month after spawn¬ 
ing of not less than 70 degs. to 75 degs. ; the 
temperature of the bed might be even still higher 
just at first. I always like to spawn as soon as 
the heat of the bed falls below 90 degs., with no 
prospect of rising again above that figure. This 
gives the necessary impetus to the filaments of 
the spawn, and after they are once started the 
heat of the bed may fall gradually to 75 degs. or 
70 degs. without doing any harm. To obtain 
this temperature the manure must be fresh, or 
nearly so. It is generally taken as it comes from 
the stable, the longest litter is shaken out (the 
litter coming in useful to cover the beds later 
on), and the manure thrown into a ridge¬ 
shaped heap to ferment and get into condition. 
This fermentation is quite necessary to steady 
the heat, and it makes it more lasting. The 
heap should, if possible, be placed under cover, 
an open shed being a suitable plaoe. If left in 
the open the manure should be covered with mate 
or something^pjtljip^pfpffp^eavy rains. When 
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the heap gets hot it should be turned, well 
shaken, and intermixed, the partially-dried 
material being mixed with that whioh is wet, 
and the whole shaken to pieces and well 
blended. In about three days turn over again 
and go through the same process of mixing. 
If very fresh the manure may require a third 
turning, though this preparatory treatment may 
be shortened if fresh loamy soil at the rate of 
about one in four or five is added at the first inter¬ 
mixing. The soil prevents overheating by 
absorbing the ammoniacal gases. Make the bed 
as firm as possible, and spawn when the heat, 
after going to the highest point, is declining a 
tittle. Break up the spawn into pieoes each about 
2 inches in diameter, and insert it 9 inches apart, 
just inside the surface of the manure. Keep 
the frame covered with mats and litter till the 
Mushrooms commence to work through the sur- 
faoe, and afterwards also a covering will be an 
advantage.—-E. H. 

2783.— Late Spinach.— In dry soils, espe¬ 
cially in warm summers, the ordinary Spinach 
bolts prematurely and is not reliable. And to 
meet the difficulty a substitute has to be found. 
The most useful substitute for the months 
named is the New Zealand Spinach (Tetragonia 
expanse). The seeds should be sown in a hot¬ 
bed in March, about three seeds in each 4-inch 
pot, the plants to be hardened off and planted 
out about the end of May or beginning of June, 
about 3 feet or 4 feet apart, on well-manured 
hills in the sunniest place available. The posi¬ 
tion cannot be too hot for New Zealand Spinach. 
Water freely at first if the weather is hot, to 
get plenty of growth.—E. H. 


RULH8 FOR OORBB8PONDHNT8 

Queetiona.— Queries end sniwn ers Inserted Is 

GAh.u*j»ut«> free of charge if correspondents follow the rulet 
here laid down for thetr guidance. AU oommunioatiom 
for ineerticn should be nearly and ooneteely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Ernies of 
OAssume, S7, Southampton-street , Covent-garden, Lon* 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publishbx 
The name and address of the tender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query it tent , eaek 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that , as Gaaouims has to be sent to press tome 
time in advance of date , they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (xokiek. with the emeeption of tuck ms oannet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart • 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, end our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, so far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions , soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
vary useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in GASsimm 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2860.— Culture of the Loquat. — Will someone 
kindly give me a few directions how to grow this plant? 
1 have one twelve months old Baiodtoh. 


2851.— Uses of Cocoa-nut-fibre.— Would someone 
kindly tell me lor what purposes Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse is 
beet used in the garden ?—A Lady Gardiner. 


2852. — Wlreworms in a conservatory-bed.— 
I have found a number of wlreworms in a bed in my con¬ 
servatory. Will someone kindly tell me how to get rid of 
the pests,?—J. B. R. 

2853. — Starting Qloxlnia-tubera— Will someone 
kindly tell me wha». time to suit Gloxinia-tubers to bloom 
by the end of March, and also to flower the first week in 
September ?— Sussrx. 

ssri.-Beet Zonal Pelargoniums.— will some¬ 
one kindly tell me the names of the beet six Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums? I want tbo freest and best bloomers, with 
distinct colours, for a imall greenhouse.—W. 11. 

2S55.— Best dwarf Roses.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the names of the beat aix dwarf Roses? I want 
the freest bloomers and of distinct oolours, and the (most 
suitable for growing in a email greenhouse.—W. H. 


2856. — Gooseberries of ereot growth.— Will 
someone kindly give me the names of a few good Goose¬ 
berries of an ereot and compact habit of growth for an 
open poeltlon on a stiff, clay soil 7—Gio. T. Utliy. 

2857. — Draining window-boxes.—Should holes 
be pierced in zino window-boxes for drainage? If so, about 
how many holes, and of what iize, should there be in a 
window-box 2 feet long and 6 inches wide?— Ignoramus, 

2858. — Substitute for stable-manure.— Stable- 
manure being scares here, will someone kindly advise me 
as to a substitute for the same for Potatoes and for vege¬ 
table-garden generally, and also for a flower-garden?— 
SIA81DB. 


2859.— Getting rid of rats.— I am pestered with 
rate. They get into my house by some undieooverable 
way through the foundations, and run along a hollow wall, 
behind the skirtings and between the joists. They never 
show themselves, and will sot be trapped. Is there any 
way of making their haunts dletesteral to them T—Hams¬ 
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2860. — Growing Palms.— Not having a stove-house, 
is it possible to grow such Palms as Kentia Forsterian* and 
Belmoreana, Seaforthla elegans, ha, bought in small pots, 
say in a hot-bed or any other oontrivanoe for room deoora- 
tlon ?—Ubiqub. 

2861. - Grafting or budding a Vine. —Will 
someone kindly tell me how to graft or bud a Grape-Vine, 
and when is the beet time do it? Any other information 
with regard to the process will be thankfully reoeived ?— 
W. H. Holr. 

2862 — White Jasmine not fiowerlng'welL— 

1 have> white Jasmine on a eouth-woet wall, but it never 
flowers well Would someone pleese tell me when is the 
right time to prone it, and what other treatment it should 
receive ?—A Lady Gardrnrr. 

2863. — Climbers for a lean-to greenhouse —I 
have a lean-to greenhouse, and want a good flowering 
climber for the front of it, to grow Inside, that will bloom 
about Christmas? I keep the house at a heat of about 
45 degs. to 50 degs.—V btcb. 

2864. — Pansies, Violets, and Carnations.— 
Will someone please to tell me what should be done with 
Pansies and Violets, also Carnations now ? I have them 
all oat in the open air. Should the Pansies or Violets be 
divided, and, if so, when?— G. M. C. 

2865. — Training-wires. — At what distanoe apart 
should the wires be on which to train a Passion-flower in¬ 
side the roof of a ooneervatory be fixed, and should they 
run up the slope or aoroee horizontally ? Should the wires 
for training a Rose up a wall be fixed vertically, and at 
what distanoe apart?— Ignoramus. 

2866. — Carnations In the open air.— When is the 
best lime to obtain and plant out in the beds Carnations 
for flowering in the op«n daring the ooming summer? 
What are the best varieties for this pnrpoee? Do these 
flowers thrive best in a light or heavy soil ?—J. D. Mar¬ 
shall. 

2867. — Tomatoes and Cucumbers.— When is the 
beet time to eow the seed of Tomatoes, and what heat Is 
required, and what are good sorts for outdoor planting ? 
Also what is the time for planting Cucumbers to fruit 
about the end of April, and what heat is required for 
them?—T. F. H. 

2868. —Gathering Roee-blps.—I wish to know 
whether to take the " hipe " off a Red Gloire de Dijon Rose- 
tree now, or let them remain on till spring ? I wish to sow 
the seed in March. Will someone please to say how 1 must 
treat the “ hips ” witbjthe seed in them until then ?—J. D., 
Framwellgate , Durham. 

2869. — Creeper for a conservatory.— Would a 
Passion-flower be the best kind of oreeper to cover the 
inside of a conservatory-roof whioh is of dear glass, and if 
so, what Is the name of the variety that is recommended ? 
The conservatory would be stocked principally with Palms 
and Ferns.—I gnoramus. 

2870. — Plants for window-boxes.— is a Euonj- 
mus the best kind of dwarf evergreen for planting in window 
boxes, and if so, which variety is recommended ? Can the 
same plants be left in all the year round, or do they require 
a change? Could they be put in in January, and what 
soil should be used ?— Ignoramus. 

2871 —Pruning an'Apple-tree —1 have an Apple, 
tree, which seems to grow in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
It has thrown out strong shoots, but for 18 inches to 2 feet 
on them the buds are either blind or dormant. In other 
respects the tree looks perfectly healthy. I ehould be very 
thankful for some sdvloe as to the best way of pruning 
it?— W. Peak. 

2872. — Daisies, Plantalns.ldfce , on tennis- 
lawns.—Last spring I made two tennie-lawne; they were 
turfed from a down or oommon oloee by. Owing probably 
to the wet seeeon the turf grew well, but now the crop of 
Daisies, Plaintains, and other weeds is prolific. Will 
■omeoDe please to advise me how to get rid of these ?—A 
Cornish Max. 

2873. — Treatment of Tuberoses.—I have some 
Tuberoses in 5-inch pots, plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
they are doing welL They were potted on the 11th of 
November, and they are growing in a temperature of 
about 70 degs. to 75 degs. in the daytime, and about 65 
degs. at night. When did they ought to begin to flower, 
and will the pots be large enough for them ?—Tubkrobx. 

2874. — Double and single Violets.— I have some 
Double Violets in frames, and some single ones out-of-doors, 
but 1 seldom get a perfect bloom, as the petals seem eaten 
by something. Will someone kindly tell me the reason of 
this, and how I oan prevent it? 1 do not think it is caused 
by snails. Also the leaves of Viotoria Regina Violets out- 
of-doors are nearly all eaten away. Wbat ehould I do?— 
M. A.T. 

2875. — Treatment of Omphalodes verna, dec. 
—What treatment and soil suits Omphalodes verna best? 
Should the long black stalks be oovered with soil, or 
allowed to straggle on the surfaoe? I hear it is a shy 
flowerer. Should It be grown in the full sun ? There ie, I 
think, a Myoeotis of similar habit, with long black stalks 
or rhizomes; what is its proper name, treatment, and 
appearanoe when in flower f—Niw Hand. 

2876. — Growing Ououmbers, dee., for market. 
—I have a span-roofed Cucumber-house, with pits In it 

2 feet wide and 1 foot deep. It is heated by two rows of 
4.inoh hot-water pipes. One of these pipes runs alongside 
the outer wall, and the other outside the pit-wall. Whioh 
would be the better way to grow the Cucumbers—in pots 
plunged in soil, or to grow them in the pits in soil? Could 
I grow anything else that would do well to sell in a green¬ 
grocer's shop, under them? The house is 10 feet wide, 
7}feet high, and IS feet long.—J. R. 

2877. — Heating a greenhouse for Rosee.—I 
have just had a greenhorn , built 12 feet by 8 feet. Would 
anyone kindly give me any information as to the best and 
cheapest means of heating it? I intend to cultivate 
ohlefly Roses. The greenhouse ie built at the baok of the 
house, and ia within 3 yards of the kitchen fire. Wonld 
having a flrebaok boiler, with stop valves for sbutting-off 
the beat when not required, be reoommended ? I might say 
the kitchen -sink la mid-way between the fireplace and 
greenhouse, and eo the hot water might be used to neat 
advantage for domestic purposes. Tne fireplace ie lower 
than the greenhouse. Would 2-inch or 4 inoh pipes be 
beat?- Novice, Idle. 


2878. —T r e atm ent of an India-rubber-plant. 
—I have an India-rubber-plant, bought this spring, and 
since kept in a front room facing east. It baa gone on well 
up to four or five weeks since, and this week one of the 
leaves has fallen off, and the others are turning brown and 
ourling in the oentre. There has not been any fire ia 
the room up to now, and the gas has not been used more 
than two hours, six nights in the week. The plant stands 
In a bay window and nae plenty of light Will someone 
kindly advise me what to do with it?— Hornskyiyi. 

2879. — Japanese Chrysanthemums. — Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of twelve really good 
Japanese Obry tanthemuma suitable for an amateur ? The 
plants to be of vigorous growth and free-flowering. I do 
not wish any to be of a magenta or crimson colour, nor 
iilaoplnk, but wbite, yellow, fawn, bronze, ho. Of whites. 
I have already Elaine, Avalanohe, Lady S el bo rue ; and Of 

{ [olden-fawD, Source d'Or. A good bright-yellow partlou- 
arly wished for; also the best one of the varieties which 
are red on one side of the petal and the reverse golden.— 
L. B. 

2880.—Watering Perns.— Win [someone please to 
tell me if Maiden-hair and other Ferns should be watered 
more than twioe a week at this time of the year, and 
should they be put into water or be watered over the soil, 
and should the foliage be watered ? I have been watering 
them with rather warm water—wUl that harm them, and! 
am keeping them in a room where there is only a firs 
twioe a week, and they are withering away ? Would they 
do better kept in an attio or in a oold glaer-hooee ? But 
our* lets the dripe in, and the plants become mouldy.— 
G. M. C. 

2881.— Cypress losing its lower branches,— 
I have in my garden some fine healthy specimens of 
these trees, commonly called the Upright Cypress. Some 
three months ago the lower branohesof one of them began 
to die. I am afraid that the whole of the tree will go. 
WUl someone kindly tell me the probable oauee of this? 
And I also should be glad to know if anything oan be done 
to save i hem from going off ? The other trees of the same 
sort olose by are looking very healthy. The subsoil Is 
heavy day. From wbat 1 oan gather the trees have been 
planted over thirty years.— Suffolk. 

2882— Rose-growing, dto., for profit— I have a 
•pan-roofed house, 30 feet oy 11 feet, fuff of pot-Roees, and 
I am about to put up more glass next summer for the earns 
purpose. My idea ie to put up enough to bring in a living 
if possible. I wish to bavs Roses in winter and Tomatoes 
In summer. 1 thought of growing Roses in pots, and stand* 
ing them out in summer. How muoh glass should 1 want to 
ensure a fair return ? Is there anything else 1 oould grow 
In the same houses profitably ? Where would be the ben 
place to dispose of flowers? I shall have no rent to pay for 
ground, and can market the Tomatoes at home.—Housis 
for Rohrs, Ac. 

2883.— Laying out a garden in Scotland — 
I ehould be glad if anyone would kindly teU me what to do 
with my garden, to make It interesting and effeotlvs at 
moderate expense? It is situated on the Firth of Clyde, 
with a northern exposure, on the slope of a bill, situation 
being selected for the sake of the view. The soil ie rather 
heavy, a good deal of day in it. The ground extends to 
a quarter of an acre, and ia nearly square. The oottege 
stands behind the oentre, having three-fourths of the land 
in front and equal widths on eaon side. The land isrooghly 
terraced the hill being rather steep, dimate moiet, but 
mild—not much sun.— Novice. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
art given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjcctSo 

2884. —Gloriosa superba (T. A).—You may pot 
the bulbs in a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, and 
well-rotted manure In about equal parte. The month of 
Maroh will be soon enough to start them.—J. J. 

2885. — Pruning and propagating Thujas 
(Pruner).— Prune with a sharp knife in Maroh or April. 
They may be propagated from small shoots placed In pots 
of sandy soil in a dose frame or oool greenhouse. 

2886. —Marine sarnlenals (IF. II. J.).—You will 
not have this flower before September. It will grow if 
properly cared for till about the end of May, and then it 
should be kept dry to rest until the flowers begin to show. 

2887. — Urceolina mlnlata (IF. B. •/.).—This Is a 

I ilan11 am unaoquainted with, but should imagine t ie 
Ike U. pendula, known also by the name U. aurea. All 
are natives of Peiu, and you no doubt are treating It 
rightly. —J. J. 

2888.— Preserving leaves ( P. R.).— Put the leaves 
quite flat between blotting or drying-paper, under a heavy 
weight; take them out every day and dry the paper. 
When well pressed and dry fasten them on to the mount¬ 
ing-paper with small strips of paper and gum. 

2889.—Trltonlas. dtc. {T. R. 0. M .).—They may be 

K tted now in good sandy, well-drained soil, and put in a 
me or greenhouse; or they may be planted out in any 
warm, sheltered position out-of-doors, where a little cover¬ 
ing oan be given them in spring during severe weather. 

2890.— Oattleya Dormaniana (Bemerton).— This 
is the name of the flower sent. It suooeeds with the other 
Cattleyae; but I have observed this year more than ever 
that the flowers are very short-lived. You will find par¬ 
ticulars of culture in baok numbers of Gardrning.—M. B. 


2891. — Flame Nasturtium (Tropeeolum 
epeoloeum) (£. T. P .\—One or the beet methods to 
transplant roots of the Flame Nasturtium is to lift a 
quantity of soil and roots in a lump, and transfer to where 
needed to plant. The roots feel the oheok incidental to 
replanting very muoh lees if this plan is adopted. 

2892. —Wintering Ferns (W. J. B.).—We should 
advise you to plant tbs Malden-balr Ferns in the case as 
soon as it is ready. The roots must not be allowed to get 
dry, and frost must be carefully excluded from them. 
Feins require a light, open soil; a compost cf fibrous peat 
two parte, turfy-loam one part, and leaf-mould one part, 
with a free admixture of sUver-eaad will suit them well. 
8ee that the drainage of the case is in perfectly good 
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2898.—Hlmantophyllum minl&tum(ir. H. Jx 
—You may give this plant what warmth you like. It will 
bloom all the earlier for it; but it will not Bower until it 
gets strong. By having a quantity of specimens, and put¬ 
ting them separately into beat in succession, this plant 
may be had in bloom for the whole season.—J. J. 

2894.— The Killarney Fern (Trlohomanes 
radlcans) {J. Q.).—l cannot help thinking your plant 
has got something wrong about its roots. The soil has 
beoome sour, or the drainage is out of order. You bad 
better overhaul it at once, after which keep it somewhat 
closer and with more shade, and it will soon reoover, no 
doubt.—J. J. 


2805 — oooperia pedunculata (the Evening 
Star) (IF. II. J.).—This plant is a native of Texas. The 
method of potting will suit it admirably, but it wants no 
warmth. Its usual time for flowering is about the montb 
of July. The flower is white, tingtd with orange, bearing 
a slight perfume resembling Primroses. The blossoms 
open In the evening, and are short-lived.—J. J. 


289a.— Oattleya Harrlsoniee {Robert Ashcroft).— 
I am much obliged for the flow ers of this plant; but you 
must not call it white. True, the whole flower is pale, and 
the side lobes of the lip, whioh are rolled over the column, 
are white: but the sepals and petalB are soft mauve, and 
the front lobe of the lip is of the same colour. It is of a 
very pretty form, but I have seen one like it before.—M. B. 


2897.— Plants losing their leaves {A. G.\— The 
Euphorbias and Poinsettias evidently require a little help 
in the way of artificial manure or manure-water. Give 
them enough water at a time to thoroughly soak the whole 
of the soil. Water given in driblets always brings on un¬ 
satisfactory results. The Gardenias and Azaleas are pro¬ 
bably suffering from an insufficient supply of water when 
it is needed. 


2898. — Dinner-table decorations ( Amv Barton). 
—For the kind of decoration required I should think a 
plan I have frequently adopted would suit well. Have 
some nice pieoes of Selaginella hortensis grown in low pots 
about 3 lnohes across, and io the centre of eaoh put a Rose 
or a Camellia-flower. Either would look admirable, and 
with the present taste for low-growing plants on the table 
it would suit well.—J. J. 

2899. —Seak&le oulture (Marti ima\— Seakale wants 
deep, well-manured soil. Purchase some young roots from 
a nurseryman and plant at once. Do not out any of the 
produce this next season, but let it get well established for 
the following year—that is, if you want a permanent plan¬ 
tation. After this } 0 ucen get stock by cutting off tbe 
fleshy roots 3 inches long each, and planting them in good 
soil during winter and spring. 


2901 - Honeysuckles, fto , on Fir-trees 
(Jf. G. D ).—Yes, these would do. We have seen in shrub¬ 
bery-borders and woodlands fine Honeysuckles that had 
been planted near the bare stems of ttcotoh and other Fir- 
trees, and supported by Btakes, Ac., until the growths 
reached the lower branches After that they will hold 
themselves up, and make a fine display when in flower. 
Some of tbe Clematises would also look well in similar 
ositions. 


2901.— Lily of the Valley at Christmas (C. 
Robinson).— if you want this, as you eay you do, to be in 
flower at Christmas, you must buy it; you have not the 
faintest obance of growing it now. It will not oome up 
quite like Mustard and Cress, although it does oome along 
quickly. This young lady is like many another one with 
whom I have to deal, she does not think of the flower 
required until she wants it; but this will not produoe 
winter blossoms.—J. J. 


2902. — Fair Maids of France {T. 5.).-This is the 
English name of a very pretty, hardy plant, with double 
white flowers, belonging to the Crowfoot family, named 
Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl. It is one of those things 
that onoe got will always be grown. It forms a bushy mats 
2 feeb in height, and bears an immense quantity of elegant 
double flowers of the purest white. It thrivesin any garden 
soil, but likes moist loam the best. It may be readily 
inoreased by pieces of the roots.—J. J. 

2903. -Orlmson and pink China Roses {Q.J.). 
—Yes ; these are perhaps the most continuous flowering 
varieties of the Rose that we possess; for months they ate 
frequently a sheet of bloom. We are well aware that 
tbe individual blooms are not to be oompared with those 

• (Hybrid Perpetuals, but for isolated spots in pleasure 
rounds, suoh as described, we feel sure that beds of thete 
d-fashioned Roses will well repay the little attention- 
planting in good soil—whioh they require. 

2904. — Raspberries, dec, on a north wall 
IT. N. R.). —Raspberries may do very well against a north 

wall if the summer proves a hot one; but if sunshine is lack¬ 
ing then tbe new canes or suckers formed iu summer will 
not ripen, and then no fruit may be looked for the next year 
It is of the first importance that these should be ripened to 
get a crop of fruit, and therefore a buiidv position is best 
for them. Red and Black Currants will do well on a north 
wall, and the fruit will hang until October. 

2905. — Shrubs In window-boxes (IF. B.).—so. 
Solatium® will not suooeed during winter In an outside 
window-box. As regards the shrubs not doing well, per¬ 
haps you have been imposed upon by the person yoli 
bought them from. If you got them from a strange street 
hawker turn them out of the pots and see if they have any 
roots. The majority of the street hawkers we believe to 
be fair-dealing and hard-working men, but some of them 
are rather unscrupulous, to put the mildest construction 
on their transactions. 


2906. —Plants for a stiff clay soil {P. F. ax— 
Few plants, we think, will do better for covering a border 
in front of evergreens on day soil than the Periwinkle 
(Vinca elegantissima) and the variegated form also. The 
Creeping Jenny will do also ; so will some of the creeping 
Saxifrages, also the Grasses, Festuca glauoa, and F. viridis. 
For a dwarf smooth covering nothing is better than some 
of the green Sedums, especially S. Lydium. Ivies make a 
capital permanent covering in time, and, onoe established, 
will endure for many years. 

2907. —Hardy Passion-flower in a green¬ 
house (//. A. G. ).—As the plant has made good growth 
t will in all probability bloom well next year. If the pot 
Is fall of roots it may be shifted about the middle of March 
into the next larger siaed ppt. otherwite a ^top dressing of 
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some concentrated manure will auffioe. In order to get 
this climber to flower well it should be fully exposed to the 
light, and should also get plenty of air when growing, 
giving abundance of water to the roots in hot weather. 
Pruning consists in shortening back the shoots to about 
two-thirds of their length. This should be done at onoe. 

2008.— Climbers for a trellis (F. C. T .\-Any of 
the Ayrshire or Evergreen Roses, suoh as Ruga, Dundee 
Rambler, Ft*Iioit6 Perp£tu6, and Adelaide d’Orleans would 
suooeed* They are vigorous growers and perfeotly hardy, 
resisting with impunity the most severe frost. Clematis 
Jaokmani and C. rubella would form, by reason of their 
rich oolours when in flower, a pleasing and effective con¬ 
trast to the pale tints of the Roses. We would also plsnt 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose, giving it the best plaoe, and you 
might introduce, if there is space enough, a Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle. Tbe moisture at the roots will just suit the 
Clematis. 

2909.— Culture of the Artillery-plant (Pilea 
musooea) {B. C J .).—This is a very easy plant to grow. 
During the winter it requires a temperature of from 
60 degs. to 55 degs., and delights in a moist atmosphere 
throughout the summer. A good compost for it oonsists 
of hair loam and half leaf mould and peat in equal propor¬ 
tions, adding thereto about one sixth of the whole of silver- 
sand. Shift in April, and shade from bright sunshine 
until the middle of September, when it should be freely 
exposed to the sun’s influence. Water moderately until 
the pot gets full of roots, and then water more freely. 
During the winter water only when the soil is dry. 

5910 -Pillars for Rosea, Ac. {T. T ) -These should 
be from 9 to 12feet high (T do not like them less than 9feet), 
and they should be kept as nearly as possible about the 
same size all the way up. The following kinds are well 
adapted for this purpose (eaoh oolour should he kept by 
itself) :-Baronne Prevost, deep pink; Mme. Lacharm*-, 
white, tinged with rose; Charles Turner, intense deep 
red; President Grevy, deep red : Paul NeroD, clear 
rich rose, very large; Duke of Edinburgh, deep ver- 
milion; Ttioroas Metbven. carmine; Madame Hippolyte 
J amain, white, tinted with roee-oolour ; Jules Margottin, 
rosy-carmine ; Dachessof Brdford, bright scarlet; Madame 
Mtrie Dnncan. clear rose colour ; and Baronne Hausmano, 
light red. Tne above dozen kinds will make you a good 
selection; they are not new kinds, but really good old 
reliable ones.— J. J. 

29H —UiiSAtisraotory Lily oi the Valley 

{Lily Lover).— The plants are probably suffering from 
overcrowding and want of good nourishment The Lily 
of the Valley delights in deep, rich light soil, and will not 
give blooms of good quality unless thus circumstanced. 
Take up the plants and lay them in oarefully while the bed 
Is being renovated, if you desire to replant them in the 
same plaoe. The best way, however, would be to prepare 
a freth situation for ohem. Stir the soil deeply, and as it 
is of a tenacious nature add to it some light soil and well- 
rooted suable-manure ; if the natural staple is sandy, all 
•han will be required will be plenty of good manure. 
Select the largest crowns, and plant them 0 inohes apart, 
the smaller ones to be set In a bed by themselves. Mulch 
with half-decayed manure and water well in hot, dry 
weather in summer. 


NAMH8 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»% Any ooMimmieatioru respecting plants or fruit 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel , which 
should be addressed to the Editob of Gabdiniho Illus- 
tratkd, 87, Southampton-street. Strand , London. W.C 

Names Of plants.— T. E. H.—l, Daphne laureola ; 
2, i ratsegus Pyraraotha; 3, Not a Jasmine, bub a Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonioera japonic* aureo-retioulata).- Brighton. 

—Loquat (Erlobotrya japonic*)- James Young.— 2, 

8colopendiium vulgare; S, Pceris cretica ; 4,.Diplacua 
(Mimulus) glutinoBus ; 5, Cytisus raoemosua. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or /ruits 
should always accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gx&dbnixo Iu.ustiu.thd, S7, 
Southamptonstreet, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Puffed.—Pears : l.Durandeau ; 2, 

Vicar of Winkfleld.-5.—Apples: 1, Not recognised; 2 

King of the Pippins ; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, Sykehouse 
Russet; 5, Northern Greening.- J. E. IF.— Apple Rib¬ 
bon PippiD. - Mr. U. A. Bare —Apples : 1, Blenheim 

Orange; Other specimens apoarentlv local kinds, which 

we do not recognise - Alfred Durrani.— Apples : 1, 

Yoikshlre Beauty ; 2, Riba ton Pippin. 


TO OORRH8FONDBNTS. 

We should be glad ij readers would remember that we 
do not answer muries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to fortoard letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

James Young, Ruglen. -Please repeat your queries 

in a dearer form, and write each one on a separate piece 

of paper and on one side of it only.- L V. D , Buxton. — 

" Tomato Culture for Amateurs,” by B. O. Ravensoroft 

I.. Upcott GUI, 179, Strand, London, W. C.- M. A .—The 

Zonal Pelargonium-flowers seem to be the result of a sport. 
Probably they will return <o their normal form in summer. 

- (i. M. C .—We have inserted two of your queries. 

Please repeat the others, each one written on a separate 

pteoe of paper.- Mrs. LongntUi .—The Primulas may he 

allowed to bloom as they are if strong and boalthy_ 

Uncas.—Tbe Azalea-leaves are badly attacked by thrips. 
Dip the shoots in come strong Tobacco-water; or, better 
still, wath with “Giehurst Compound,” according to the 
oireoiions sold with it. It can be procured through any 


Catalogues received -Catalogue 0 j Seeds, Hor¬ 
ticultural Implements, Ac. Messrs. .Tames Veitch & Sons 
Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s road, Chelsea, London, S. w’ 

-- Flower and Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds and 

Horticultural Sundries. Messrs. B. S. Williams A Sons 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway, Lon¬ 
don, N.—— Amateurs' Guide in HorJc'ltme. Messrs 


Sutton A Sons, Reading, Berkshire.- Flower and Vege¬ 

table Seeds, Sundries, Ac. Messrs. John Laing A Sons, 

Forest-hill, London. 8.E- Amateurs’ Gardening Guide. 

Messrs. Stuart A Mein, Kelso, Sootland. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 

2776.— Hon turkey. —If the hen turkey 
seems healthy and likely to remain so, I should 
certainly retain her for breeding purposes 
another year. I am not prepared to say that 
laying does not weaken the bird; on the 
contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that a hen 
which has laid 128 eggs in the course of a single 
season, must be in poorer condition than another 
which has laid no more than one-fourth that 
number, and has had only ordinary wear and 
tear to encounter since the spring or early 
summer, when her brood was brought off the 
nest. At the same time, however, it must be 
admitted that ordinary fowls maintain them¬ 
selves in good condition the whole year through 
in spite of their laying season being spread over 
three months; and it seldom happens that their 
constitution is enfeebled by this incessant laying. 
There seems, then, to be no reason why the 
querist’s turkey should not be in a proper 
state to produce healthy chicks next spring. If 
turkeys, as well as geese and ducks, could be 
induced to lay more eggs in the course of the 
year, it would be more profitable to keep them ; 
for it seems a heavy outlay to maintain a bird 
for twelve months, and all for the sake of a score 
eggs or thereabouts. It is only by breeding from 
known good layers that any increase in egg- 
production can be hoped for, so I advise “ Mr. 
Chapman ” to retain his bird by all means.— 
Dodlting. 

2699.— Temperature of an incubator. 

—An incubator at starting should be set to work 
at 103 degs. or 104 degs. It may afterwards be 
worked up to 105 degs., but it is best not to exceed 
that temperature. During the last week or so 
the heat may be gradually reduced, but it ought 
not to fall below 102 degs. Fahrenheit. Over¬ 
heating is more dangerous than underheating ; 
still, either extreme is likely to result in chickens 
weak from their birth and difficult to rear.— 
Doultinm. 

2698.— Feeding fowls.— The best way to 
feed fowls is to give them just as much food as 
they will pick up with evident relish; and to dis¬ 
continue throwing down any as soon as they have 
had enough. The querist does not give his birds 
nearly enough, to my thinking. A bushel of 
corn per week amongst eighty-seven birds does 
not allow a very heavy quantity for each feed; 
indeed, the latter amounts to only a little more 
than half a gallon per meal for all—a ridiculously 
small allowance. Itis no wonder that the fowlsare 
constantly hungry. If better results are hoped 
for, extra food must be given. Early in tbe 
morning the birds should receive an allowance 
of meal mixed with boiling-water, and fed as 
hot as the fowls will eat it. Then in the after¬ 
noon, just before the birds are going to roost, 
give an allowance of hard corn. On no account 
feed between the regular hours. It is this which 
makes fowls disinclined to work for themselves, 
but always ready to run after anyone who 
chances to walk amongst them.— Doubting. 


BIRDS. 

2777.— Ailing Canary.— If “ E. M.” will 
adopt the following treatment I can promise 
her, at any rate, a vast improvement in her bird. 
(1) Give plenty of good sharp sand. Hyde’s 
shell gravel in 3d. bags is the best; silver sand 
is utterly useless to birds. (2) Give plenty of 
soft water both for bath and drinking—hard 
water causes indigestion. Place a rusty nail in 
the drinking water as a tonic. (3) Leave off 
Hemp-seed entirely. It is certainly a most 
frequent producer of liver complaint. Give 
seed in the following proportions: One quart 
Canary, quarter of a pint Summer Rape, Linseed, 
and Inga, or as it is also called Niger, seed, 
mixed. (4) Give every day regularly a bit of 
sponge cake. My birdb have each a penny sponge 
cake weekly and some fresh green food, such as 
Groundsel or Chick weed or a slioe of a sweet 
Apple. (5) If possible let the bird have a few 
minutes’ fly in the room daily. Most Canaries 
will voluntarily return to their cages. The bird 
is most probably suffering from indigestion, 
weakness, and heat of blood.—C heviot. 
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HOTBEDS. 

Thbrb are few gardens at this time of year in 
which hot-beds are not being made to force 
early supplies of Asparagus, Potatoes, Carrots, 
Radishes, Ac.; therefore, a few remarks upon 
the subject may be acceptable. The first thing 
to be done is to mix sufficient manure (as it is 
brought from the stable-yard) with an equal 
-quantity of leaves (Oak and Chestnut being the 
best) to make the necessary number of beds 
with, turning the material two or three times 
within ten or twelve days from the time of 
mixing to allow the rank heat t) subside. In 
order to allow of the hot-beds subsiding a couple 
of feet, they should be made 6 feet high and 
2 feet wider and longer than the frame which 
is to be placed thereon, bat in case of a hot-bed 
being large enough to take two or more frames 
longitudinally, a space of 18 inches between 
each will be ample. In forming the hot-beds 
the fermenting material should be well trodden 
as the work proceeds, especially so along the 
centre, which, moreover, should be rather higher 
than the other parts, inasmuch as it is the 
hottest part of the bed, and consequently the 
first to decompose and subside. Hot-beds should 
be made in a 

Southern aspect or in front of a wall or 
Laurel hedge planted for the purpose of break 
ins the north winds. The ground on which the 
beds are to be made should be higher than that 
surrounding it, so as to prevent an accumulation 
of water. Having placed the frame or frames, 
as the case may be, on the hot-bed, sufficient 
fermenting material to make the depth at the 
back part of the frame correspond with that of 
the front should be placed therein, following 
this with a thickness of a couple of inches of 
short manure. If a surfacing of soil is put over 
this. Asparagus-roots can be plaoed closely 
together thereon, covered with about 6 inches 
of light soil or sifted leaf-mould, and tepid water 
given to settle the soil among the roots. When 
the “grass” has pushed a couple of inches through 
the soil, it should be cut ana stood on end in a 
6-inch pot, resting in a saucer of water placed in 
a house where the temperature does not fall 
below 50 deg or 45 degs. until required for use. 
When theoondition of the soil indicates dryness, 
give sufficient tepid water to thoroughly moisten 
both soil and roots, and ventilate sufficiently 
from the time the Asparagus appears through 
the soil until it is out to prevent its making a 
weakly growth. My experience of covering wi th 
a thickness of a few inches of leaf-mould is that 
the *' grass ” is thereby improved in <|uality, being 
cleaner, better blanched, and crisper. For Pota¬ 
toes and Carrots add a layer about 9 inches thick 
of light garden soil and leaf-mould, in the pro¬ 
portion of three parts of the former to one of the 
fatter, mixing thoroughly therewith a few shovel¬ 
fuls of fresh soot, more with a view to rendering 
the soil distasteful to worms and insects than 
fertilising it. This will result in the production 
of clean roots. In making 

Hot-beds for Melons and Cucumbers a 
different line of procedure must be followed, as 
higher bottom and top-heat is necessary to pro¬ 
mote healthy growth than is required to produce 
fisrt-rate crops of Asparagus, Carrots, and 
Radishes. This being «o, ths hot-bedi latticed 
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specially for Melons and Cucumbers should be 
made just large enough to hold the frame, and 
in making them a few layers of old Pea-sticks 
should be placed across the beds as a means of 
communicating the heat supplied by the freshly 
made-up linings to the interior of the bed and 
frame. When the frame is placed on the bed 
put a shell inside, which should be 6 inches 
shallower than the box. The shell can be easily 
made by measuring the interior of the box or 
frame, and making' it I inoh less all round, 
and, as I have already stated, 6 inches 
shallower, nailing tho battenB on the outer 
side of the shell, so that when it is fixed 
in the frame there will be a space of 
1 inoh between that and the frame, tons sup¬ 
plying a means of top-heat from the linings and 
bed. I will now endeavour to show how frames 
on hot-beds may be profitably used, in addition 
to the forcing of Asparagus in them as indicated 
above, by planting and sowing in them the 
following crops. Potatoes now starting into 
growth should be planted two days after the 
soil has been placed in the frame, in rows 1 foot 
asunder and at 7 inches or 8 inches apart in the 
rows. The frames should from that date have 
sufficient air admitted to ensure a sturdy growth 
in the Potatoes, without which satisfactory re¬ 
sults will not be achieved, and as soon as they 
have made a few inches of growth above ground 
a like thickness of soil should be placed between 
the rows. 

Potatoes thus planted will yield a supply of 
young ones fit for table about the end of April, 
when it should be continued from produce ob¬ 
tained by suocessional planting. They will re¬ 
quire little, if any, water at the roots daring 
the interval from December to April. If the 
soil be not oonBidered sufficiently rich for the 
production of moderately good-sized tubers, a 
sprinkling of Peruvian guano may be advanta¬ 
geously incorporated with it. Similar advice is 
applicable to Carrots. Early Nantes Horn is 
tne best for early use, and of this sow the seed 
thinly in drills about 1 inch deep, and 1 foot 
asunder, and between these may be similarly 
sown rows of Wood’s Frame Radish. Thess 
frames, like those containing Potatoes, must 
have sufficient air given from the beginning to 
prevent occupants making a weakly growth. A 
little Cauliflower, Cabbage, and Lettuce-seed 
may be sown thinly in these frames at the same 
time as tho Carrots without in any way inter¬ 
fering with the welfare of the latter crop, 
inasmuch as the seedling plants can be pricked 
out in a pit containing a gentle bottom heat, or 
under a few old lights in a sunny border as 
soon as they are large enough. The Radishes 
also will have been removed for s&lading before 
the Carrots require more room. As soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle they should 
be thinned oat to 2 inches apart in the rows, 
and afterwards be thinned oat ss required for 
use. _ W. 

Mignonette in flower out-of-doors. 
—I have been clearing Mignonette (Deo. 14th) 
from the front of Vine borders, and I herewith 
send a small box of flowers of it to show that this 
plant is nob so tender as some people imagine it 
to be. It has had no protection, but our soil is 
on limestone, consequently it is drier than many 
soils.—W illiam Dean, Mih'trton Hall, Ch . 


Dublin . # * t A small handful of very fresh and 
nicely scented Mignonette oame with this note, 
showing well the value of this plant in the open 
air in a mild antumn, like the one we have just 
passed through was.— Ed. 


DRYING OFF HARDY PLANTS. 
Many plants of a hardy or half-hardy nature 
are kept in pots through the winter, and in 
many esses they are greatly injured by being 
kept too dry at the root. It must be borne in 
mind that if left in the open soil during the 
winter months they are almost continuously 
saturated, not only with rain, but also by the 
surrounding damp atmosphere; but when 
placed under a glass roof all this is ohangod, 
and not only does a drier atmosphere prevail 
around them, but in many oases the roots are 
really mnoh drier than they look. Very little 
water is applied for many weeks during the 
short days, and although this is the correct 
thing for “ Geraniums ” and many plants that 
suffer from excess of moisture, it is by no 
means the right course for plants that are not 
in danger of suffering from even a little 
excess of moisture, but are quickly injured by 
drought. Suoh plants as Hydrangeas, Deutzias, 
and a host of similar plants had far better be 
left to the tender mercies of oar variable 
climate out-of-doors than placed under glass 
and not regularly supplied with water, for it 
must be borne in mind that even after the foliage 
drops the roots are active, for the buds will 
swell up considerably, if they get moisture, and 
perform their allotted work; but if dry at the 
root, not only will the buds remain small, but 
the wood itself will shrivel up, and then when 
the time of flowering oomes round the owners 
will wonder what is tne matter with them ; and 
the same remark applies to Strawberries and all 
kinds of fruits in pots or under glass, as they 
all need moisture at the root in winter, as muoh 
as they do in summer, and suffer sooner than 
many are aware of for the lack of it. 

J. G., Hants. 

2851.— Usea of Cocoa-nut-fibre. —This 
is useful for many gardening purposes, but 
especially for mulching plants m summer, to 
check drought, and to place round plants in 
winter as a protection from frost. It also is 
useful to make plunging beds in propagating- 
pits and cases, and for striking cuttings of 
such things as Drac;enas, Ficus elastica, Crotons. 
Roses, Ac. There is a difference of opinion aa 
to its value for potting purposes, but when used 
in small quantities, I have found it useful for 
Ferns and a few other plants which like to 
grow in an elastic bed.—EL H. 

-This material is not muoh used in 

gardens, except for plunging flower-pots in 
when they are intended to pass the winter in 
garden-frames. It keeps the roots warm in 
winter and cool in summer; or, to put it more 
correctly, keeps out froBb and heat Detter than 
anything else. Having these properties, it is sn 
excellent material to use for surface-dressing 
beds and borders to keep the frost from pene¬ 
trating and injuring the roots of the plants that 
are not quite hardy ; but for this purpose I 
prefer light, decayed stable-manure, exospt for 
fthododendrouWIs, end for these the Cocoa* 
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nub-fibre is more useful in summer g if the beds 
are dressed with it in the spring, it helps to 
keep the soil moist through the flowering period, 
—J. D. E. 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Rearrange the plant* frequently, bringing into proml- 
nenoe any specially characteristic speoimen, and make a 
free nee of Ferns and other foliage plants in such a 
manner as to enhance the beauty of the flowers. There 
is not much in the way of climbing growth on the roof 
now, but Lapagerlas at the oool end, and Tropaeolum 
Fireball dangling about in a light position will be bright 
and attractive. If a free use is made of baskets they will 
in some measure take the plaoe of the climbers. Baskets 
of plants for suspending may be easily improvised when 
required. Good plants of Eplphyllum trunoatum and its 
varieties are oharming for basket work, and a good, well- 
furniahed plant, set in the middle of a good-sized wire- 
basket and surrounded with Moss, will last a long time, 
and may when the flowers fade be removed and something 
else substituted. 8trong plants of Pyrus japonioa and 
japonlaa alba are very useful tor conservatory work at this 
season, as they flower early without muoh forcing. The 
early-flowering Tulips should be grown, as they are use¬ 
ful for forming groups, both in the conservatory and also 
in the rooms. Freenas are oharming things; one hasonly 
to obtain strong bulbs, place about sight in eaoh 6-inoh 
pot, and grow on steadily m a moderate temperature to have 
a satisfactory result. Arum LUiss are Indispensable. A 
group of ten or twelve well-grown plants will make a 
strik jng feature anywhere. A few plants of graceful- 
foliaged Ferns intermixed will be an Improvement. All 
bare walls and pillars should be olothed with foliage and, 
as far as possible, with flowers. This latter ooudition is 
not difficult if the right plants are employed. Habro- 
thamnu* io several varieties. Ivy-leaved and other “ Gera¬ 
niums,” especially F. Y. Raspail, will not disappoint. 
Several of the Aoaoias make oharming pillar-plants when 
tied In neatly; A. grandis, A. dealbata, and A vertioUlata 
are all useful. A. Rioeana may be trained up a rafter, 
and allowed to dangle about. There will be a oonstant 
supply of forced flowers oomlng on; the early-flowering 
Rhododendrons and Asaleas will not require muoh forcing 
to have them in bloom early in January. The small- 
leaved Azalea amoona is very useful for cutting. In some 
places this Azalea is grown largely for early flowering. 
Well-grown plants of Genista fragrans are so easily grown 
that they am within the means of everybody with a glass¬ 
house, and the spiky growths of Epaoris may be had in 
abundance now where a fairly good collection la grown. 
These are not so common as they might be where winter 
flowers are in demand. They require muoh the same 
treatment as Heaths, bat they will bear a little mom heat 
without 1 Injury than is usually given to the Erioa family. 
The Eriostemons are another valuable family of hard wooded 
plants suitable for the moderately warm conservatory. 
The young brandies am ooverod with myriads of whits or 
pale-ooloured star-shaped blossoms, whloh am very striking 
The habit of the plants is neat, and they do not require 
muoh staking or pruning to keep in condition. Look over 
the watering every morning, but water only those plants 
whloh require it. The night temperature should range 
between 60 degs. and 56 degs. Keep down fires on bright 
days, but stir the fire early in tbs afternoon, so that tbs 
requisite night temperature may he kept up without 
Strang fires. When air is given doss early in the after¬ 
noon. Keep down inseote as far as possible with the 
•pongs. 

Stove. 

Justioias and any Begonias or other plants whloh an 
past their best should be out down to make room for young 
specimens coming on. Whore a good selection of foliage 
plants are grown, such things as Crotons, Aralias, Pan- 
dan us Veitohi, Anthuriuma in variety, Dieffenbaohiai. 
Dracaenas, Marantas, &a, there will always be plenty of 
oolour In the most charming tints, and them will still be 
plenty of blossoms on such plants as Euphorbia Jaoquinto- 
flora, Polnsettiaa, Oonoolinfum lanthemum, Thyr saoan thui 
rutilans, Eranthemum pulohellum, Euohari* amazonioa, 
and EptphyUums in variety. Them will also be a few 
Orohlds ready to flower now. Early-ripened Dendro- 
blums, Onoldlume, and others, where only a very moderate 
collection is grown, will be very attractive. A good stook 

S loam, and leaf-mould should he laid Id ready for 
, not forgetting some Sphagnum and oharooal for 
i whloh are showing signs of growth, and will soon 
require repotting or basketiog, as the case may be. Keep 
down inseots with the syringe,and use the watering-pot with 
judgment. Sixty dogs, at night will he a high enough 
temperature for the present. 

Unseated Conservatory. 

During frosty weather have all the pots surrounded with 
Coooa-nut-flbre, and even sprinkle a little over the top of 
the pots. This will check evaporation, and prevent the 
soil in the pots from getting frozen should the frost enter 
the house, which, of course, it will if it oomes severe. Now 
is the time to prove the value of a covering of “ frigi-domo,” 
or even an ordinary canvas blind that can be rolled down 
on cold nights. Do not be in a hurry to roil up the blind in 
the morning, even if the sun is shining brightly. If the 
frost has entered the house tbs blind need not be removed 
at all for a week or two. I have had plants ooverod up for 
a month during frosty weather without injury. All one 
has to bear in mind is when the thaw comes to wait till 
the planm inside the house, if they have been frozen, are 
thoroughly thawed, and then admit llghb very oautiously, 
so that the plants may be gradually exporod to its full 
influenoe. Of course, during the frosty weather, the 
watering-pot must be laid aside the muloh of Ooooa-nut- 
flbre will keep the roots comfortable ae to moisture. 
Preparing for Propagating. 

All plants will make better cuttings that will root with 
greater freedom if helped with a Utile more warmth for a 
month or so before the cuttings are required. This refers 


* In oold or northern distriote the operation referred 
to under "Garden Work" may be done from ten dove to 
a fortnight laker than iehere MUegted with luall/ood 

results. 
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especially to bedding-plants, and Bofb-wooded plants 
generally. Roses and other plants may be grafted now. 
Root-grafting Is a very easy method of propagating Roses. 
In country districts roots of healthy Briers may be easily 
obtained from the hedges, and if these are laid In a bed of 
Coooa-nut-flbre in a warm house for a week or ten days to 
stimulate the motion of the sap, the grafting may begin at 
once. Roots of Briers as thick as one’s finger will do well 
for grafting. Whip-grafting Is the best system to adopt. 
The roots may be shortened so as to be easily placed In 
5-inoh pots, and in potting oover the junoture entirely 
with soil. Plunge immediately in a brisk bottom-heat, 
and keep olose, shading from bright sunshine. If properly 
done, and the right conditions for growth secured, a very 
large percentage of plants will be obtained, and in twelve 
months the whole of the plants will be on their own roots. 

Forcing Roses. 

Well-established plants in’pots!; may be started now in a 
temperature of 65 degs.. Increasing it to 00 degs. as soon 
as the buds burst if flowers are required early. My ideal 
Rose foroing-houee wiU have beds of leaves for plunging 
the pots in. The genial warmth of a bed of leaves not only 
snoourages root action, but causes the buds to break 
strongly, and there is less trouble with inseots. Do nob 
overwater, and use the syringe on the mornings of fine 
days, giving a little air afterwards, so that all traoes of 
moisture may be removed before night. Speoimen plants 
wUl require a little training, so that strong shoots may be 
induced to break their full length. The first traoes of fly 
and mildew must be met promptly. There la muoh virtue 
in soft soap with a dash of sulphur In it for all the peats 
whloh attack Roses; but promptitude in its application 
saves suoh a lot of after trouble. 

Window Gardening. 

In small and medium-sired plants in flower I have 
Chinese Primulas, Oyolamsns, Primula oboanioa (very neat 
and pretty and easily grown). Genista fragrans, Coronilla 
glauoa, Erioa Wilmoreana, and Cinerarias; all the above 
are oheap, and, with the exoeption perhaps of the Heath, 
are easily kept in health. Hyacinths in glasses that have 
been started in a dark cupboard should be gradually inured 
to the light as soon as the roots have oooupled the water. 
Bulbs oomlng on must be kept fairly moiso. Stands con¬ 
taining plants should be moved away from the windows at 
night, and if ooverod with newspapers they will In most 
oases be perfeotly safe. Wipe over the leaves frequently 
with a damp sponge; besides removing dost, this will 
counteract the bad effeots of a dry atmosphere during the 
prevalsnos of strong fires in the rooms exposed to artificial 
light for hours at a time. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Take advantage of frosty weather to top-drees Rose- 
Ms with manure, and it should not be forgotten that 
day or marl may be reckoned as manure for light land. , 
This latter substance should be Bpread on the surfaoe, and 
left for a mouth or so for the weather to aot upon It. 
Laurels and other evergreen undergrowth may be pruned 
during frosty weather, when other work oomes to a stand, 
still. If any old plants require to be out down they bad i 
better be left till later; bat no harm will follow knife 
pruning whore the shrubs are gone over, and the long 
shoots shortened book annually, as titers is always suffi¬ 
cient foliage left to form a protection to the main stoma. 
Clear out outfalls of drains, aod out new drains where 
required. Trenoh land for making new plantations. 
Always after frost, whan the surfaoe of the ground is a 
little settled, go over the Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, ho., 
and see that all are firmly fixed in the ground. Top-dress 
specimen trees on lawn, suoh as Cedars, ho., with rich 
compost to encourage growth. Keep Dahlias, Salvia 
patens. Gladioli, and Marvel of Peru free from frost, 
and muloh Rose-cuttings with old leaf-mould. Preoare 
beds for Christmas Roses and Lily of the ■ Valley by work¬ 
ing in plenty of leaf-mould or vegetable dtbris thoroughly 
decayed. A position shaded from the mid-day sun salts 
these plants best. Bads for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and 
other American shrubs may be prepared now ready for 
planting later on. The present generation for the moet 
part seldom see beds of Indian Azaleas, but they were not 
uncommon in the past, especially of the Old White variety 
I do not know if the varieties at present In cultivation are as 
hardy as those grown forty or fifty years ago. The early- 
flowering Rhododendrons should be planted In the most 
sheltered situation; in fact, when thsrs is a large conser¬ 
vatory to keep gay it would be better to lift the early 
bloomers and use them in the conservatory. Light 
feathery sprays of Bracken will be valuable now for 
sheltering tender plants. 

Fruit Garden. 

Finish pruning and nailing as soon as 'possible, except 
Psaohss and Aprioots, which may be left till the beginning 
of February. If the nets or blinds wbioh are used to pn> 
toot blosso ms of wail-trees require any repairs, they should 
be seen to at onoe, so as to be in readiness when required. 
Pot-Vines breaking into growth may have a rise of tem¬ 
perature, 60 degs. at night being now the limit. Where 
pot-Vines or Figs iu pots are foroed In a low house or pit, 
there is a wonderful saving if the house oan be oovered 
on oold nights with canvas blinds that will roll up and 
down. I have used mate sown together, and fixed on a 
roller, running them down last thing at night, and rolling 
up in the morning. There is not only a great saving io 
fuel—muoh more than the cost of the mate—but the Vines, 
Ao., do so well in the genial temperature when the air ie 
not dried so muoh with hot pipes. Disbud Vines when 
the young shoots are 2 inches or 3 inches long, leaving 
only one. Stop at the seoond leaf beyond the bunch. Tie 
down gradually to avoid blanks in the rode from shoots 
splintering off. Use a oamel’s-hair pencil to Peaches it 
flower, giving attention ohiefly to the blossoms on the 
upper side of the branohea. Warmed water only should be 
used for syringing and watering. Take another batoh of 
Strawberries into the forolng-pit. Uae a oamel’s-hair penofl 
to expanded blossoms when the pollen is dry. Ventilate 
with oare; oover the ventilators with canva-j to prevent 
draughts. Sow a few Melon-seeds for an early crop; one 
seed in eaoh pot, plunged in a bottom-beat of 85 degs., 
and kept close. Plant Vine eyes in light rich soil, or io 
sods of turf, one eye in eaoh sod, 4 inches or 5 inches 
square, and 21 inches thiok. Scoop a little soil out of the 
centre, prom in the eye, and oover with leaf-mould an# 
•and. Keep suooealon Pines about 60 degs. at night; 


frulting-pit to be 5 degs. higher. Water with groat oare 
now, as in very oold weather very little water will be 
required, except near the pipes. Ripening fruits and 
plants in blossom should be kept dry. 

Vegetable Garden- 

This is a good season to make up Mushroom-beds for 
bearing through the spring. If leaves are plentiful a good 
layer may be placed in the bottom, as they are In moet 
places oheaper than stable-manure: Oak-leaves are beat, 
but there ehould be ac least 8 inohes of manure on the top, 
and the whole should be made as firm as possible. I have 
had beds so made do so well that I have oome to think that 
the elastio layer at the bottom has some advantage. Long, 
littery manure used in the same way has answered well, 
and a saving is effected. Bring on suooessions of 8eakale, 
Rhubarb, and Asparagus as required. All these may be 
very easily foroed now if there is a good stock of strong 
roots ready. 8tart early Potatoes in pots or boxes to have 
plenty of plants 3 inohes or 4 inohes high to fill frames as 
they beoome ready. Frames in which Asparagus has been 
foroed will do very well, either with or without turning 
over the hot-bed. The same kind of beds will do for 
Horn Oarrots, Radishes, and Mustard and Cress, though 
the latter may be foroed In boxes in any warm house. Do 
not oover Mustard and Cress; it will grow just as well 
without oovering, and there is an absenoe or grit among 
the leaves. To keep up a good suooeseion, sowings ehould 
be made twice a week. Get all vaoant land manured, and 
dear away all heaps of rubbish everywhere, and convert 
it into manure, as suoh materials only harbour slugs, 
■nails, mioe, and other vermin. Take advantage of bad 
weather to prepare Pea aod Bean-stioke, labels, make 
straw mate so, Drain walks and trench over vaoant land. 
Sow a few more Ououmber-eeeda; it is a great advantage 
to have a few young plants always in hand now. Cuoum- 
ber-houeee will not require any more ventilation now than 
tehee plaoe through the laps of the glass. When air is 
given the moisture esoapes, and the atmosphere becomes 
dry and arid. E. Hobdat. 


Work In the Town < 

Carnations being wintered under glass must bo kept 
rather dry at the root tor the present, no water whatever 
being required during severs frost, and a little at other 
times only when the soil becomes redly dry. In very 
severe weather it is advisable to mat up the glass rather 
heavily, and in the oase of a pit or frame to bank up the 
tides well with ashes or soil also; not that the tops are In 
the least tender, hut because it la inadvisable for several 
reasons to allow the soil in the pot to beoome hard frozen, 
and to this end it Is always as well to plunge the latter to 
the rims in ashes or Coooa-nut-flbre. Where the air is pure I 
am decidedly in favour of keeping Carnations altogether in 
the open, ae they are absolutely hardy, and for ordinary 
border deooratlon at least suooeed muoh better in this 
way ; but in town it is different, the plants suffering so 
seriously daring the winter when unprotected, and tire 
flowers being often so smoke-begrimed when they expand. 
So that in town gardens particularly It is always advisable 
to grow part, at least, of the stook In pots, and even in the 
oountry this Is a good plan, from one point of view, also. In 
suoh a season as the last flowers outside had very little 
ohanoe to open, fully three-fourths of the whole having 
been In many oases entirely spoilt by the oonstant ana 
heavy rains, but where grown in pole under glass they oan 
scarcely fail, and always produce a wealth of exquisite 
blossoms. Auriculas, again, must not be over-watered at 
this season, and ohoioe varieties especially ought to be 

S rotsoted by means of coverings, Ac., from severe frost. 

hew two charming tribes are the plants for a oold or 
unheated greenhouse, in smoky localities particularly, and 
an excellent third may he found in the different sections 
of the Primula family. There is, of oourse, not muoh to 
be done just now, either in or out-of-doors, though where 
there is a glasshouse or two a good deal of time will be occu¬ 
pied In watering and keeping the plants otherwise attended 
to, and a regular moderate temperature maintained. 
Do not forget the great value of covering up the glass well 
on frosty nights. Low house* and pita, ho., are easily 
oovered with mats, old sacking, or the like, aod by so 
doing not only is muoh fuel saved, but the plants are 
greatly benefited as well. As the season for seed-sowing, 
ha, will soon be here again, a good stook of boxes of suit¬ 
able size, labels, new or clean pots, ha, ae well aaof various 
kinds of soil for potting, should be laid in. Tomatoes and 
Cuoumbere for very early crops are frequently sown directly 
after the turn of the year, out though this may answer 
well in oouncry places, I have never found muon gain in 
town gardens by starting suoh things before February at 
the ezrliest, the young plants suffering so muoh during 
cold end foggy weather subsequently. B. 0. R. 


THE DOMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from garden diary from January 2nd 
to January 9th. 

Moved soft-wooded plants, suoh as Fuchsias, ** Gera¬ 
niums,” Verbenas, etc, from whioh cuttings will be re¬ 
quired shortly, to a warm house to get them into growth, 
as young shoots root so muoh better. Pricked off Toma¬ 
toes for early foroing. Planted more Frenoh Beans in 6-inoh 
pots, five Beans in a pot, leaving room at the top for 
earthing-up when the plants are 6 inohes or 8 laches high. 
Forked over ooroer border, and prepared seed-beds tor 
Radishes, Carrots, and Onions for drawing young. Moved 
old beds out of seoond Caoumber-houae down to the rubble 
on whioh the bottom-heat pipes ore laid, and filled in with 
Moss-Utter manure. Cleaned paint and made everything 
sweet and neat. Young plants are wanted to go out ae 
soon as the bed is ready for them. Watered Mushroom- 
beds whioh have been io bearing some time with liquid- 
manure in whioh a little salt has been dissolved. Brought 
more roots of Chioory into the Mushroom-house, also pole 
of LUy of the Valley to give them a start, for whioh the 
dark but genial atmosphere is well adapted. Devoted all 
spare time to trenching vaoant land in the kitchen garden. 
A deep, rioh root-run is essential for vegetable culture. 
Shifted Herbaoeous Calceolarias into 6 inoh pots, using 
rather light rich soil. Sowed seeds of Cyclamens, alec 
Rhodanthe Mangles! for early blooming. Planted a frame 
and hotbed with Paris Market Oabbags Lettuce. Sowed 
Cauliflowers in boxes in heat Put in more cuttings of Tree 
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Carnations. Moved a few dozen pots of Mrs. Sinkins Pink 
to a wanner greenhouse near the glass—the plants will 
flower early and the blossoms be very nice for cutting. 
Strong plants of Gloire de Nanoy and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison Carnation were also placed in a light position 
in a greenhouse, where the temperature at night works 
from 00 degs. to 60 degs. Potted Tuberoses in 0-inoh 
pots and plunged them for the present In Cocoa-nut-flbre 
in a vinery just started. Shall give more heat when the 
growth gets on the way. Potted seedling Kerns from boxes, 
and shifted on Aralios. Put in cuttings of coloured Dra¬ 
caenas in a moist hot-bed. Sowed seeds of Centaurea can- 
didissima. I generally sow these in autumn, but was late 
in getting the seeds. However, with a little warmth they 
will make plants for edgings. Ac., by the third week in 
May. Set blossoms of early Strawberries, disbudded pot- 
Vines, and unnailed Peaches on walls. Planted a few 
Early Ash-leaf Potatoes on a warm border in front of the 
foroing-house, where the soil is rich and light. Shall use 
some means of giving protection when they come up. 
Straw mats have generally saved the early crops In this 
border. Nailed Roses and other creepers on walls. 
Syringed Plum and Cherry-trees with a strong inseoticlde 
to destroy any insects’ eggs whioh may be hidden away in 
the crevices of the bark or In the holes of the wall. I have 
always found this winter dressing pay. Paraffin-oil and 
softH*oap are not expensive. Top-dressed Gooseberry 
quarters with manure, and forked it in, leaving the surface 
open to let in the air. A Raspberry plantation I served in 
the sime manner. Moved a lot of early Tulips just opening 
their bloMoms to the conservatory, where they have been 
formed Into groups surrounded by small Ferns, chiefly of 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Either for using in the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory up to and after Christmas-time or for cut¬ 
ting, the late-flowering Chrysanthemums are of 
great value. These later kinds furnish us with 
a large quantity of flowers of medium size under 
ordinary cultivation. It is not a good plan to aim 
at obtaining the flowers of abnormal size, as if 
this is done the chances are that some will 
come fasciated or deformed, besides which three 
or four smaller flowers are infinitely better than 
one of extra size, as far as utility is concerned. 
Late Chrysanthemums will do well if all work 
relative thereto is performed some few weeks 
later than in the case of the mid-season varie¬ 
ties. Starting, for instance, with the 
Cuttings, these may, it is quite possible, be 
had nearly, or quite, as soon as those of the 
others. It is not, however, advisable to put in 
the cuttings so early ; if they are inserted to¬ 
wards the end of January, or even in February, 
good plants can be had. At that season it will 


oven» ol a tall Chi}Banih(mLm “Piinctbe Blanche.” 


Asplenium bcnioulaceum. Washed climbers in the stove. 
They were taken down from the root, the growth thinned, 
and every bit of foliage and Btem sponged over. The paint 
was then cleaned and the plants retrained. This will give 
the plants a clean start, and with plenty of syringing and 
using the sponge on web days at every opportunity I hope 
to keep them free from insects, mealy-bug being the pest 
principally provided against. 

2718.—Plants for a bazaar.—If 41 A.W.” 
has heat at command he may grow a good collec¬ 
tion of plants suitable for a bazaar sale in 
November next. I would advise (1) Solanum 
capsicastrum from seed sown in March or earlier, 
also (2) Zonal 44 Geraniums ” from cuttings in 
spring ; (3) Chrysanthemums from cuttings in 
February ; (4) Mignonette by seed in J une ; 
(5) Fuchsias from cuttings in March ; (6) 
Bouvardias from cuttings in March; (7) 
Veronicas in variety, cuttings in March; (8) 
Celosia pyramidalis seeds in April; (9) Primula 
sinensis by seed in March; (10) Cyclamens by 
seed sown at once ; (11) Grevillea robust*, hand¬ 
some, Fern-like foliage plant, by seed sown in 
heat in February ; (12) Tree Carnation from 
seed or cuttings in March make neat little 
plants, and sell readily in the autumn with a 
few buds opening on tl 
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not be possible to strike them in a cold frame 
except in the mildest of winters. The better 
way is to put the cuttings under a handlight in 
a cool-house, afterwards placing them in cold 
frames as soon as struck. The after treatment 
need not differ (the plants simply being later) 
from that given to the main stock. I consider 
the bush form of plant better for late 
Chrysanthemums than the taller - grown 
plants. To obtain these, of course a few 
stoppings will have to be resorted to. These 
tops will make useful material for the latest 
cuttings to supply a stock of dwarf plants in 
small pots. There is one point which I think is 
overlooked in the culture of late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; it is that of commencing to feed th em 
far too early in the autumn ; a strong growth is 
thereby made which will at times fail to set any 
buds at all: those buds also which may be 
thought safe will turn blind or fail to grow as 
they should do. But little loss will De sus¬ 
tained (if any) by deferring the application of 
manorial stimulants until the plants are housed. 
This work need not be done quite so soon as in 
the case of the main crop, there being no buds 
susceptible of injury by slight frosts. It is no* 


well to risk the plants out too far into Ootober. 
If not housed they should at least be so situated 
as to be within reach of temporary protection 
should a sharp frost ensue. The tendency 
before alluded to as regards 

Growing too strongly should be further 
guarded against by keeping the plants in pots 
one size smaller than the rest. Full exposure 
to all the light and air, if needful, with early 
and midseason kinds is even more essential for 
the late ones. When housed less warmth is 
required ; by this I mean that the temperature 
maintained to keep down injury to the blooms 
by damping is not at first needed for these late 
sorts. If frost is just excluded they will be 
safe enough until commencing to show colour, 
then a little warmth and more buoyant atmos¬ 
phere will suit them better. To facilitate the 
culture of late Chrysanthemums, it is far better 
to devote a house to their particular use. The 
plants should not be in any way overcrowded ; 
they should, in fact, have more room allowed 
them than is given up to earlier kinds, so that 
the foliage is kept in a healthy condition as 
long as possible. Disbudding can be done to 
suit each case, but I do not recommend it to be 
adopted in a severe fashion. Plants with from 
a dozen to eighteen flowers are better than 
those with three or four as far as utility is con¬ 
cerned, as well as for general effect. 

Varieties. —Although many which are in¬ 
cluded amongst the mid-season kinds may be 
retarded, there are others which are in many 
respects better. Princess Teck is well known 
as a fine late incurved kind with white flowers. 
Mrs. Norman Davis is valuable in its colour, a 
bright-yellow sport from the foregoing. Miss 
Marechaux is another good white kind. Hero of 
Stoke Newington (rosy-blush), and Lady Dorothy 
(rich-bronze), a sport from the foregoing, should 
also be included. As a whole, the Japanese 
varieties are the best for late work. The subject 
of the illustration (Princess Blanche) is one of the 
latest of all, It has creamy-white flowers, with 
a light-salmon centre, and is of a dwarf vigorous 
habit. Other good kinds are : Ceres (delicate- 
pink, changing to pure white), grandiflorum (a 
well-known yellow), Ethel (pure-white, good), 
Goldfinder (rich gold-colour—a sport from Mrs. 
Chas. Carey, a well-known white—one of the 
latest), Mrs. H. Jones (a golden sport from 
Ethel), Welcome (bronze), and H. Waterer 
(yellow). In the large-flowering Anemone sec¬ 
tion there is a useful and most distinct white 
named Virginale. There is also King of the 
Anemones, with crimson-purple flowers. Of the 
Pompons, Lilac Gem (a dwarf kind, of good 
habit), Comte Biela (brick-red), and Snowdrop, 
with its sport Yellow Snowdrop, are all useful 
as late kinds. The foregoing will be found 
amongst the best in their respective classes. 

AN AMATEUR'S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The Chrysanthemum furore, so prevalent in the 
south, has not yet reached the North of Scot¬ 
land, but no doubt when it does so it will take 
a firm hold upon the people. As an amateur 
grower in a cold district in the North-East of 
Scotland, I hope my experience with over 100 
plants will induce many other Northern Scots to 
begin the cultivation of this really grand flower. 
To have a succession of plants a start should be 
made with the early-flowering section. I grow 
a great many of this, especially the variety 
Mme. Desgrange, white and yellow. Mrs. 
Hawkins, the golden sport from yellow Mme. 
Desgrange, is a decided improvement on its 
parent, so for any who want a good yellow 
no better choice could be made. The 
plants form the background to a large 
border, and here they grow to perfection. 
During the past season they supplied hundreds 
of blooms from the middle of September till the 
end of November. We were favoured last year 
with an unusually good autumn, which prolonged 
the outdoor show longer than anyone could 
reasonably have expected. The first frost was 
towards the end of October, but by covering up 
the plants with canvas no injury was done to the 
blooms. This section is undoubtedly the one 
for the amateur, the cottager, and the window 
gardener. As the result of the reading of a paper 
and an exhibition of plants last year, many of the 
cottagers here have made a beginning with Mme. 
Desgrange. It is quite delightful to see the dwarf 
plants of this variety, laden with blooms, in the 
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cottage windowB in the dull, dark days of 
November. If cottagers could only be made 
to understand that the plants are easy to 
grow, and do not require glasshouses, I am 
sure they would all give them a trial. Of the 
semi-early varieties, such kinds as Alexander 
Dufour (rosy-purple), Roi des Pr^coces (rich 
bright-crimson); L’Isle des Plaisirs (crimson and 
yellow) are excellent. These are a perfect boon 
to the amateur who has an unheated house, as 
they will bloom with the protection of a glass 
roof only. Their habit is dwarf, and are very 
effective for decoration of all kinds. Coming in 
a little later is that splendid variety, Mr. Wm. 
Holmes (rich-crimson, with golden reverse). 
Its habit is also comparatively dwarf, and it 
does well on the out-back principle, which 
means that the plants are cut down in June to 
within 3 inches of the soil. From the shoots 
resulting three or more are chosen, and from 
these good flowers are produced. The tops of 
the plants, if rooted, make good dwarf speci¬ 
mens for table decoration. Of the later-flower¬ 
ing section Mile. Lacroix (white) and its beau¬ 
tiful pink sport, Annie Clibran, are two kinds 
which produce quantities of out blooms. 
Towards the end of the season I find both these 
plants require careful watering, or the leaves 
will become spotted and ultimately fall off. 
James Salter (lilac) and its white sport, Lady 
Selborne, also produce flowers freely. For in¬ 
curved cut flowers nothing can beat Mrs. Rundle 
(white), Mrs. Dixon (yellow), and George 
Glenny (primrose). This class seems to be in¬ 
creasing in popularity, judging from the 
reports of the shows in the papers. I have no 
difficulty here in having plenty of blooms foi 
Christmas. I grow principally the white varie¬ 
ties—Avalanche, Lady Lawrence, and Mrs. J 
Wright. The plants are out back in June, and 
on an average produce from six to seven good 
blooms each. To add colour to the white kinds 
Edwin Molyneux (crimson and gold) comes in well 
The only failure I have to record is that of Mrs. 
A. Hardy. I have tried to get this variety to 
bloom for the past two seasons, but without sue 
cess. However, thanks to the excellent hints 
given in Gardening from time to time 
as to its cultivation, I hope yet to masUr 
the difficulties. The real secret seems to be 
to take the first bud that appears. The 
latest novelty, Louis Boehmer, is rather disap¬ 
pointing. The colour is a watery-pink, by no 
means a pleasing one, but of course the hairy 
appearance on the undersides of the petal* 
renders it distinct from all others. I quite agree 
with the opinion of “ J. D. E.” (see Garden¬ 
ing, Dec. 12th, p. 545) that it did not deserve 
a first-class certificate. The habit of the plam 
is dwarf, and towards the autumn the leaves 
assume a bronzy colour. It “ sets ” as easily as 
Mrs. Rundle or Mrs. Dixon, so anyone who has 
failed to get Mrs. A. Hardy to bloom need not 
hesitate to grow it. The following plants pro¬ 
duced good blooms with me, grown on the exhi¬ 
bition plan : Avalanche, Mons. Bernard, Lady 
Lawrence, Edwin Molyneux, Maiden’s Blush, 
Condor, Etoile de Lyon, Mons. Freeman, 
Elaine, Mr. Wm. Holmes, Puritan, and Stan- 
stead White. J. G. W., Aberlour, N.B. 


2664. — Chrysanthemums Mrs. A. 
Hardy and Louis Boehmer.— I regret 
that my experience with Mrs. Alpheus Hardy 
iB the same as “ H. S.’s.” I have not a 
single bloom from five plants. However, 
thanks to the excellent hints in Gardening 
(see pages 399 and 447) I hope to be success¬ 
ful next season. The real secret of getting it to 
bloom seems to be to take the first bud that ap¬ 
pears. This, of course, meanB a single bloom to 
a plant; but one ought not to mind this if a 
really good specimen can be had. Louis 
Boehmer is a different subject altogether. The 
colour of the flower is a watery-pink, by no 
means a pleasing one ; but the peculiar hairy 
appearance on the underside of the petals renders 
it one of the greatest novelties of the day. 
Its habit is dwarf, with fine, dark-green foliage, 
which assumes a bronzy appearance in autumn! 
The treatment required does not differ from that 
of any other variety, and the buds set freely.— 
J. G. W. 


28/9. -Japanese Chrysanthemum 

—Those you already have are Borne of the b< 
whites in cultivation, but you might add Fi 
Maid of (iuernsey for late flowering with adva 
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tage. One of the very best bright yellow 
flowers in this section is Sunflower. Phcebus 
(early) is also fine, and grandiflorum the best 
late kind of this colour. The finest crimson 
kind with gold back is E. Molyneux, and you 
may also obtain Mrs. F. Jameson (reddish- 
bronze); Boule d’Or (yellow and bronze); 
Criterion (amber) ; Japonais (bronzy-yellow) ; 
Roi de Japonais (chestnut-red and gold). W. 
Holmes is a rather early kind, with flowers of 
a lovely shade of chestnut.—B. C. R. 

2808. — Chrysanthemum flowers 
damping-off. —There are several causes for 
the flowers damping-off. The most common one is 
when the plants have been fed too highly during 
the growing season, with the idea of making the 
blooms extra large. The result is that the small 
fibrous roots are either killed or so much checked 
in their growth as to be of little use to the plant. 
Instead of the blooms developing thoroughly and 
retaining their freshness for a reasonable length 
of time, the petals around the base commence to 
decay before those in the centre have grown to 
their full size. Plants injudiciously fed with 
sulphate of ammonia are also subject to premature 
decay of the flowers. Another cause of damping 
is the unsuitableness of the atmospheric condi¬ 
tion of the house in which the flowers open. If it 
be loaded with moisture and too warm, Chrysan¬ 


themum blooms should not damp prematurely pro¬ 
viding the plantsare in a healthy state. Abuoyant 
atmosphere should be maintained by the aid of 
a little heat in the hot-water pipes, occasionally 
with air admitted to the house at the same 
time, the two conditions dissipating condensed 
moisture. Soot-water is a capital stimulant 
for Chrysanthemums if used in a proper manner, 
say twice a week throughout the season. 
Stimulant of any kind is of no use to the plant 
after the flowers are three parts expanded and 
it should then be discontinued. Clear water 
only should be given then and this not in 
excess, just keeping the soil moist and no 
more.—E. M. 


2874.— Double and single Violets — 

Deformed flowers on Violets are penalties that 
all have to pay who neglect to keep the plants 
free from slugs. The creatures that spoil your 
Violet-flowers are no doubt little black slugs, 
which do the mischief when the flowers are in the 
bud state. The only safe remedy is to search for 
them and kill them. Each plant should be ex¬ 
amined separately, and all the time there are any 
deformed flowers there are sure to be slugs about. 
A few dry ashes from the grate or furnace 
sprinkled round the inside of the frames will in 
some measure prevent the mischief, but there is 
nothing like catching and killing them.— 


PERNS. 

THE BRITISH LADY FERN (ATHYRIUM 
FILIX-FCEMINA). 

Some of my readers have asked me often 
to tell them something about the lovely 
Ferns of our own country, and in this I 
am willing to do my best. The present 
species iB beautiful in the extreme (see illus¬ 
tration) when seen in its normal condition, 
but, as at this day, this is very rarely to be met 
with, especially in any quantity. We have to 
select a numerous and varied lot from those we 
find, and these are in many instances beautiful 
beyond description. The Lady Fern has beer 
grouped with the Aspleniums, arranged in 
section called Athyrium, the meaning of whicl 
word I cannot tell. This name was given by « 
famous German writer on Ferns more than a 
hundred years ago, and before his death Mr. J. 
Smith, the well-known writer on Ferns, and for 
many years Curator of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, recognised this as a distinct genus. The 
sori or spore-cases are frequently curved, and 
the indusium or covering is frequently insuffici¬ 
ently large to cover them. The fronds are broadly 
lanceolate in outline, three or four times divided, 
these being Boft and brittle in texture. Only 
one species is indi¬ 
genous to this coun¬ 
try, but this one 
has broken out into 
nearly or quite four 
hundred varieties 
that have received 
names ; indeed, 
when collecting spe¬ 
cimens I have fre¬ 
quently observed 
that the normal 
state was the excep¬ 
tion, and not, as one 
might suppose, the 
rule. This plant is 
very easy to culti¬ 
vate, and when pro¬ 
perly accommodat¬ 
ed it grows a yard 
or more high. It 
love* nice sheltered 
places with abund¬ 
ance of shade, and 
where a stream of 
water runs by it 
luxuriates in run¬ 
ning its roots down 
to the water. It 
likes a mixture of 
loam and leaf- 
mould, added to 
which should be a 
fourth part of sandy 
road sweepings, the 
whole to be pro¬ 
perly mixed. The 
drainage also must be good, for though the roots 
[ go down to the water, this is running and con- 
stantlychanging, and none of it remains stagnant 
abouttheir roots as it does if the drainage is de¬ 
ficient. The species and its varieties are all de¬ 
ciduous, the delicate brittle fronds being amongst 
the first to decline, but in the month of April 
the plants quickly put on their beautiful 
greenery, especially if they are planted in a 
sheltered place, and the weather is warm and 
favourable to their proper development. A 
few of the most desirable varieties are given 
below : A. Filix-fcemina in its normal condition 
is a beautiful plant, the frondB rise from a 
stout-tufted caudex, and they vary from 
18 inches to 3 feet in length, lanceolate in 
outline, and several times divided, the pinnules 
fine and dentate, and in colour a bright rioh 
green ; it produces a charming effect wherever 
placed. A. F.-f. acrocladon is an extremely 
elegant Fern, its cresting being beautiful in the 
extreme ; it has produced a numerous progeny. 
Amongst the best are acrocladon densum, 
fimbriatum, glomeratum, and velutinum. It 
was found on a Yorkshire moor. Acuminatum is 
a dwarf form adapted for a Wardian case in 
the summer season. It grows about 1 foot high, 
the pinna) ending in a long, finely drawn out 
point, found in the first place on Snowdon ; 
Applebyanum, useful 

I or a W ardian case or for a front row plant 
in the hardy fernery, having at the end of its 
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arching fronds a large, flat-branched crest. 
CorymDiferum.—The ends of the pinnae and the 
apex of the fronds finely crested. Crist&tum.— 
The whole frond beautifully crested and of a 
vivid green. Crispum is a beautiful dwarf form, 
finely crested, ana it spreads freely. £lworthL 
—A magnificent form, some 18 inches or 2 feet 
in height, the tops of the fronds and the pinnae are 
all finely crested. Friselli®.—An extraordinary 
form, found wild originally, having all the pinnae 
dwarfed and contracted into little circular crests. 
Glomeratum.—A dwarf form, growing about a 
foot high, heavily and handsomely crested 
throughout. Kalothrix.—This is an exceptional 
beauty; it requires a well - protected spot, 
whereits very fine fronds may develop them¬ 
selves in all their beauty ; occasionally a frond 
will make its appearance having coarse pinnae, 
which are sometimes crested, but these should 
be at once cut out, as they spoil the unique 
beauty of the specimen. Moorei.—A dwarf form, 
of great beauty, some 8 inches high, having the 
tips of all the pinnae forked, and the top of the 
frond bears a dense curled creet. Multiceps.— 
Growing to a foot or 18 inches in length, having 
the pinnae all crested and the apex of the frond 
densely tasselled. Multifidum.—A fine form, 
having the size of the typical plant, the pinnae 
being all crested and the ends of the fronds 
beautifully tasselled. Multifidum nanum.—A 
miniature form of the preceding, very beautiful. 
Plumosum.—Of this name there are several 
varieties, but I think the Stansfield variety 
is the best; but there are numerous forms bear¬ 
ing this name; all are beautiful, however, 
Pulcherrimum, a very fine form, but not crested. 
Ramulosissimum,a much-branched form,carrying 
broad fronds, which are much crested. Regale 
is a finely-crested plant. Victori®—This plant, 
had it been found under similar conditions 
abroad, would in all probability have received 
specific distinction. It was found wild in Scot¬ 
land, and not another Fern has ever been found 
which bears any resemblance to it. The pinna* 
are dwarfed, and branch out broadly immedi¬ 
ately after springing from the main stalk, and 
these cross the adjacent ones about half the way 
up and are tasselled at the extremities, the 
whole plant presenting a remarkable and beau¬ 
tiful appearance. The above kinds of the Lady 
Fern cannot fail to please any and every one oi 
my enquiring readers. J. J. 


BALANTIUM CULCITA. 

This is a fine, bold-growing Fern, a native of 
the mountains of the Azores and of the Island 
of Madeira, at some 2,000 feet and 3,000 feet 
elevation. As before remarked, it is a bold, 
tree-like plant, but it has not an erect stem ; 
yet, nevertheless, it is placed in the genus 
Dicksonia of some authors. It has a stout, 
creeping stem, which is clothed with long, dark- 
brown, hair-like scales in the crown ; the fronds 
are large and massive triquadripinnate, from 
3 feet to nearly 10 feet long, thiolc and massive 
in texture, and bright, shining green in colour. 
The sori are large, exserted, and, being of a dark- 
brown colour, they become very conspicuous. 
The fertile frond is also slightly contracted. 
Although not strictly a tree-Fern, for it has no 
stem, its general aspect is such that I must 
class it with those plants, and a very handsome 
and desirable species it is. Some few years 
ago the late Mr. Stuart Low, of Clapton, im¬ 
ported a quantity of small plants of it, and he 
t 1 i me then that this Fern was becoming rare 
in its native locality ; but I hope it has re¬ 
covered itself by this time, as it is a grand Fern 
to have growing wild so near to us, and I believe 
it is the only locality known for it. I know 
there is another species called B. coniifolium, 
which is found in Brazil and various parts of 
South America, and also in Jamaica, which is 
considered to be the same plant, or is nearly 
allied to it; but this plant I do not know. I won¬ 
der no one has ever imported it. This plant grows 
well in the cool fernery potted in loam ana peat 
made sandy, and with its pot drained well to 
carry away any superabundance of moisture. 
This bold, handsome plant should find a place 
in everyone’s fernery. J. J. 


2812.— Making a Fern wall. — Virgin 
Cork is superior to wire-netting in the making 
of a Fern-wall. It has a much more rustic 
appearance, and better pockets can be 
in whioh to plant Ferni^ifr greater 
Digitized by IjQQ 
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Wire-netting looks too stiff and gives a much too 
flat surface to be effective, and is most incon¬ 
venient to plant additional roots afterwards, 
the mesh of the wire being much too small to 
admit any but small plants ; if it were larger 
the soil would fall out of place. Virgin Cork 
can be bought through any nurseryman or 
sundriesman in pieces varying in size. A start 
should be made at the top of the wall, choosing 
the roughest pieces for tne pockets ; the small 
bits do for covering the wall between the 
pockets. Stout nails, 3 inches to 6 inches long, 
are required for fixing the Cork to the wall. 
Fill the pockets with rough peat, loam, and 
Sphagnum Moss, arranging the varieties accord¬ 
ing to taste or circumstances. In the green¬ 
house Virgin Cork will last a very long time. In 
the plant-stove here, which is always kept 
moist, such a wall was covered ten years since, 
and with the exception of a few fresh nails 
being required to repair any decaying parts, the 
Cork is practically as good as when first fixed. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HANGING - BASKETS FOR CONSERVA¬ 
TORIES. 

Few things are more telling in a conservatory 
or lofty greenhouse than well-furnished baskets, 
as when filled with a judicious selection of plants 
they are always effective. The baskets most 
suitable for the work referred to are those made 
of wire and round, and so wrought as to be 
ornamental in themselves. They should be 
painted with enamel, or other hard and durable 
paint, to prevent rust. Baskets so formed are 
what are wanted for the outside, as they ought 
to have a plainly made one to fit in, with a 
shallow pan under to catch some of the water, 
which the roots of the plants will take up again, 
thus affording a more regular supply of moisture 
and entailing less labour. In filling these inner 
baskets, the first thing is to line them with 
Moss, as otherwise the soil will drop or be 



Tuberous Begonia in flower in a basket 


In a greenhouse it would last much longer, not 
being kept so moist. Selaginella denticulate, 
or Ficus repens, are much superior to the common 
Moss from old stone walls, and if kept within 
reasonable bounds would not injure the Ferns ; 
besides, they are both of a close-growing habit, 
whereas Moss, as suggested, would be difficult 
to keep alive without constantly syringing it 
to maintain a moisture which is not good for 
the Ferns. A very few pieces of the Ficus or 
Selaginella would quickly cover all the space 
required. The Cork should not be hidden en¬ 
tirely, or the rusticity will be reduced to a 
minimum. The following varieties of Ferns are 
suitable for the greenhouse as a wall covering : 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. Capillus-veneris, Pteris 
cretioa, P. serrulata, Nephrolepis hastata, and 
Phlebodium glaucum. Begonia Rex would give 
variety if two or three plants were mixed with 
the Ferns.—S. P. 


Our readers t eill kindly remember that we are gladto 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plant* or garden scenes, especially of garden* of 
a picturesque c hara cter . 


washed through. The plants best adapted for 
growing in such receptacles and positions are 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, of which there 
are now a great many very beautiful varieties, 
and their habit is such that to show themselves 
off they need suspending, as then their long, 
trailing branohes can depend naturally with¬ 
out support or training. Being so little 
under restraint and so fully exposed to the 
light, they flower with great freedom, and make 
a fine show. There is also another Pelargonium 
now too seldom seen that should not be forgotten, 
viz., Rollisson’s Unique, which is likewise a 
splendid basket-plant, as it makes long trailing 
branches—and produces fine heads of brilliant 
blooms nearly the whole year round, and lasts 
long in perfection. By way of variety during the 
summer months—Achimenes and Tuberous Be¬ 
gonias (see illustration) may be used. Fuohsias, 
too—at least some of the varieties, such as those 
that are pendulous or have long drooping 
branches, look well just above head height, as 
then the beauty of their blooms can be seen, 
and if climbers or other trailers be wanted, there 
are the Tropieolnnuj t whioh will run up the 
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chains and cloths them with beauty. For winter 
work Feme are highly ornamental, as there are 
many of them that are specially adapted for 
hanging-baskets, one of the most striking and 
showy perhaps being Woodwardia radicans. 
Asplenium flaooidum is another that is suitable 
for small baskets, and so is Lygodinm soandens, 
or to pnt it in with others, while the varieties 
of Nephrolepis are charming. For warm houses 
there are many to choose from, snoh as 
Gleichenias, Davallias, &o., whioh most be 
elevated to be seen to advantage. S. 

ECHEVERIA RETU8A. 

In greenhouses where a temperature of about 
50 degrees is maintained, this will bloom well 
in winter, and will flower on all through the 
spring. In ooolhousea, from which frost and 
damp only are excluded by fire-heat, it does 
not commence to flower much before March, 
lasting in bloom up to May. It is a neat- 
habited, showy little plant, that is well worth 
the attention of those who like to have 
something bright and rather out of the ordinary 
way when there is not much in the shape of 
flowers outside. The bright orange flowers on 
rigid stems that spring from neat rosettes of 
fmiage are so numerous that when in full 
bloom good plants make a brave Bhow, and the 
colour is so distinct as to form a welcome con¬ 
trast to the various shades of pink and white 
that frequently predominate in the conservatory 
in winter and spring. It is grown to a limited 
extent by market growers round London, and a 
large hatch of plants in full bloom has a very 
cheerful appearance. If 

Window gardeners were aware of the 
value of this little plant there would be 
a greater demand for it. In April the plants 
should be pulled to pieces. Let the soil 
dry out first, as then the greater portion of it 
can be shaken away without injury to the roots, 
and the plants get the benefit of a body of fresh 
compost. It is not, however, very important 
that any great quantity of old roots be retained, 
as, like all the members of the family, roots are 
thrown out all up the stem, and being of a very 
succulent nature, the foliage does not suffer 
much until these new roots are made. I have 
often when rather pressed for time just cut 
through the stems close to the soil and put each 
piece in a 4^-inch pot, standing them fora time 
in a shady place and watering when needful, 
and they have made capital blooming plants by 
autumn. In any case when repotted the stems 
should be covered with the new soil quite up to 
the leaves. Sandy loam with some sand added is 
the best soil, and good drainage should be given, 
as all plants of a succulent nature are very sus¬ 
ceptible to stagnant moisture at the roots. Let 
the plants have all the sunshine and air possible 
through the spring and early summer, and in 
July put them in the open air in a sunny situa¬ 
tion, but be careful to Dring them in before the 
middle of September, as the Echeveria is rather 
tender, and if the points of the blooming stems 
are frosted but slightly, the flowers will not ex¬ 
pand later on. A 

Good roasting in the sun is what this little 
succulent requires, and then it will yield a good 
harvest of bloom. I know of but one drawback 
to the growth of this plant, and that is the 
grub of the black Vine weevil, whioh eats its 
way into the stems, and just as the flowers 
should be expanding the whole plant collapses. 
My plants were so much infested that atone 
time I thought I must give up its culture, 
but I found a way out of the difficulty 
that has never since failed. Instead of re¬ 
potting in spring I shake the plants out in 
June, and wash all the old soil from the roots, 
so that, if possible, not a particle of it is left. 
This should not be done before the latter end 
of the month, as by that time the weevil has 
deposited its eggs, and in washing the soil away 
the eggs or, perhaps, newly-hatched grubs go 
with it. The crowns are then laid in in li gh t soil 
in a frame in the full sun, and kept watered. 
By the end of July they will be growing freely, 
and are then taken up and potted. It is not 
absolutely necessary to lay them in in a frame, but 
I find that by so doing it gives them a good 
start, as they make roots so freely, and in a 
couple of months after potting the pots are full 
of roots. These being of a fine hair-like nature, 
a little more care in watering is required than 
with the many winter and early spring-blooming 
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plants. As readers of Gardening generally 
mow, plants of a succulent nature are very im¬ 
patient of much moisture at the roots in winter, 
and the Echeveria is no exception to that rule. 
Plants that are getting an intermediate tempe¬ 
rature to bring them along may of course be 
watered with tolerable freedom ; but where 
the thermometer drops to below 40 degs. water 
should only be given when the soil gets dry. 
Departing from this rule endangers the health 
of the plants very seriously. B. 

2790.— Sowing 1 Lobelia seed.— Lobelias 
require to be grown in as cool a temperature as 
possible, so as to get them bushy ana well filled 
out at the base, and to do this properly the seed 
should be sown in the autumn (I usually sow in 
September), in pans in a cold frame, and let the 
seedlings grow on gently without any more arti¬ 
ficial heat than is absolutely neoetsarv to keep 
them safe from frost. Priok the seedlings out 
as soon as large enough to handle, and pinch out 
the points to induce the side shoots to push up 
freely; repeat the pinching as often as the tops 
push up more than 3 inches high, and dense tufts 
will be the result. Lobelia pumila compacts is 
a very dwarf kind, and Lobelia Crystal Palace 
Blue a strong, free-flowering kina, good for 
window-boxes.—J. G. H. 

2819.— Heating a lean-to house.— 

“ W. C. S.” will require two rows of 4-inch 
piping along the front and one end. I find 
a “ horse-shoe ” boiler answers quite satisfac¬ 
torily. I erected it myself with pipes and 
joints with only the help of my gardener. It 
burns coke and oinders all night from 9 p.m. 
to 7 a. m. without attention. It has not been out 
for three weeks since I began day firing. The 
knack of stoking is soon picked up, and I shall 
be glad to give further hints. I believe the 
“ Loughborough ” is also a good boiler. — 
T. D. L., Longford . 

-To maintain a temperature of 60 degf. 

constantly you should put in four rows (9 feet 
lengths) of 4-inch piping along the front of the 
house or two rows under the front stage and 
two more the other side of the path. A 
“ Loughborough ” or other boiler estimated to 
heat 50 feet of 4 inoh piping would work this 
comfortably, or there would be an advantage in 
having a size larger still. In that the fire would 
remain alight longer and require less frequent at¬ 
tention, while you can always keep the heat 
down, and economically so, too, by cheeking the 
draught.—B. C. R. 

2793.— Pruning Camellias and Aza¬ 
leas. —These may be pruned at the proper time, 
but that is not now. Any cutting-down or 
pruning should be done as the plants pass out 
of bloom, which is just before they start into 
vigorous growth. The old plants in tuba 
gradually dying away are probably past recovery, 
for when either of these get into a dying state it 
is scarcely worth while to attempt their recovery. 
Decay may have been brought on not really by 
old age, but by the plants being starved and 
root-bound owing to their being kept too long 
in the tubs. In that case, take the plants out 
and remove as much as possible of the old 
exhausted soil from the roots. If the roots are 
in a bad state the plants may be returned into 
the same-sized tube, or they may be planted in 
larger ones, if the roots are in good condition. 
The soil best adapted for the Azaleas is good 
fibrous sandy peat, torn up by hand; nothing 
need be added to it, as the decaying fibre in the 
peat gives vigour enough. For Camellias the 
same kind of peat may be used and a little 
fibrous yellow loam ; some powdered bones may 
also be used in this compost. In returning the 
plants to their new quarters see that the 
drainage is all right, and place over it some fibre 
from which all the clay and sandy particles have 
been shaken out, and there ought to be sufficient 
spao® between the ball of roots and the sides of 
the pot or tub to allow of some fresh material 
all round.—J. D. E. 

2798. — Starting Dahlia • roots. — 

The roots can certainly be started in a frame 
over a hotbed, but the manure ought to be 
turned several times to sweeten, and then be 
made up into a proper bed, before the roots are 
put into it again, unless you want to take and 
strike cuttings. Next April will be time enough 
to begin to think about starting Dahlias, as they 
cannot be planted out much before the end of 


May. If, however, you desire to increase your 
stock a start may be made towards the end 
of February, and the shoots must be taken off 
when about 3 inches long and struck in the same 
frame.—B. C. R. 

2823.— Piping for a coil-boiler, etc. 
— I thought you must be using inferior 
fuel to be so much troubled with clinkers. I 
tried this same gas-works “breeze,” as it is 
called, at one time, but found it such an endless 
nuisance that I gave it up. There is nothing 
like the best coke, or you may use anthracite 
coal if procurable at a moderate price, and it 
will give you considerably more heat, if neces¬ 
sary. A 1J coil, properly set, will heat 
100 feet of 4 inch piping well. I once had 
nearly double the quantity on one of the same 
size, but it was rather too much for it, and I had 
to make an alteration.—B. C. R. 

2809.— Creeper for a conservatory.— Passion¬ 
flowers do very well for the back wall of a lean-to conser¬ 
vatory ; but if trained up pillars or under a slate-roof the 
books of the flowers alone are visible, as the? always turn 
their faces up to the light. I should infinitely prefer a 
blue Plumbago or a Fuohsla.— A. G. Butlbr. 

-A Passion-flower or a Tacsonia, which is 

much the same thing, would be as suitable as 
anything that could be mentioned. As Palms 
and Ferns are grown in the house, 1 presume 
the temperature would be somewhat higher 
than that of au ordinary greenhouse—some¬ 
thing like what is called intermediate. Passi- 
flora Empress Eugenie is a very fine variety, but 
under similar circumstances I have found P. 
quadrangularis, whioh is even more handsome, 
and powerfully fragrant also, to succeed per¬ 
fectly. Tacsonia Van Volxemi is one of the best 
of its kind, free in growth, with exquisitely 
beautiful crimson blossoms.—B. C. R. 

2854.— Best Zonal Pelargoniums.— The 
best scarlet Zonalsare F. V. Raspail and Vesuvius 
(the former semi-double), Magenta King, Henry 
Jacoby (a free-blooming, fiery crimson), Aurora 
Boreale (a salmon-tinted scarlet with gigantio 
flowers and large trusses), and Master Christine 
(a well-known pink). If you want a good Ivy¬ 
leaved form, Mme. Thibaut is excellent. I have 
found the white-flowered Pelargoniums rather 
shy winter bloomers, and, therefore, cannot per¬ 
sonally recommend them.—A. G. Butler. 

-I should say the best six singles were: 

Amy Amphlett (white); Hyacinth (scarlet); 
Metis (crimson); Countess of Derby (salmon); 
Queen Matilda (rose-pink); and Rev. H. Harries 
(soft-red). Six best doubles: F. V. Raspail 
(deep-scarlet); Mme. Hoste (salmon); Mme. 
L. Dalloy (blush); Grand Cham, Faideherbe 
(crimson); Thetis (rose-pink), and the Swanley 
Double White. If you want a mixture choose 
the first three in each seotioa as they stand 
above.—B. C. R. 

2873.— Treatment of Tuberoses.— 1 The 
bulbs have been started in a rather high tem¬ 
perature ; 65 degs. by night and 75 degs. by day 
at midwinter is rather too much for bulbs only 
just planted. The growths are likely to be 
weakly and drawn up. I should say at the 
rate they are growing they ought to flower in 
April or May. A 5-inoh pot would be large 
enough for one good bulb. I put three in a 
6-inch one. The stems will run np at least 
4 feet high in such a high temperature.— 
J. D. E. 

2853.— Starting Gloxinia tubers.— 
For many years I have had Gloxinias in blossom 
very early in the New Year. It is a good many 
years ago now since I sent the editor of The Garden 
a box of Gloxinia flowers in February. They 
were seedlings of the previous year that had 
ripened early, and after resting laid on their 
sides in a cold frame. They started to grow in 
October, and were then shaken out, repotted, 
and placed on the shelf at the back of the stove, 
where they began blooming in January. It is 
just as easy to have Gloxinias in bloom in 
February or March as it is in April or May or 
later, ft is simply a question of getting them 
to rest early, ana in Summer there is no better 
resting-plaoe than a cold frame with the pots laid 
on their sides in it. In this position the bulbs rest 
without exhaustion. As soon as signs of growth 
appear repot and remove to the warm pit or 
stove. To flower late, the rest should be pro¬ 
longed by keeping the bulbs in a lower tempera¬ 
ture during the spring, so as to prevent them 
Starting. Seeds sown in autumn, the seedlings 
kept growing through the winter, and shifted on 
Qrigiral from 
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into larger pote as required, will flower late in 
summer. The same thing would occur with 
seedlings raised early in the year and kept grow¬ 
ing all the season in a close pit. They will not 
require heat in summer, of course; but large 

{ >lants may be had from seeds in one season if 
iberal shifts are given, using rich, open 
compost.—E. H. 

- In order to get the plants in bloom by 

the end of March, the tubers must be started at 
once. Let them have an air temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs., and bottom-heat 10 degs. 
higher, and keep them near the glass as soon as 
growth commences. To flower early in Septem¬ 
ber you will have to keep the old bulbs back as 
much as you can by putting them in a cool, 
shady place about the end of March, for even in 
an ordinary greenhouse they will start naturally 
some time in April, and you do not want to 
get them to work before the middle or end of 
May. With the convenienoes for sowing early 
I would just as soon grow seedlings, unless very 
large plants are wanted, as gooa examples in 
6 inch pots, well-flowered, can be obtained by 
the required time with good culture from seed 
sown about the end of January.—B. C. R. 

2852.— Wire worms in a conserva¬ 
tory-border. —With little perseverance wire- 
worms may be cleared out of the conservatory 
border. As a dressing soot may be applied with 


and killed, and the baits set again. Potatoes 
may be used instead of Carrots, but they seem 
to like the Carrots best. I do not think any 
better plan can be devised than this to destroy 
the wire worms.—J. D. E. 

2825 — Olematis indivisa lobata.— 

This is by no means a difficult plant to 
grow, and it is of great merit because it 
is a climber that flowers at a season when 
few things of that nature are in bloom. The 
type C. indivisa is a New Zealand species, where 
it is said to creep over bushes ana great trees 
similar to the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba) 
of our own country. The unsatisfactory 
behaviour of the plant in question may perhaps 
be traced to something wrong at the root, especi¬ 
ally if the plant has not been potted since it was 
purchased. Being of a vigorous climbing nature 
it is best planted out and trained to the wall or a 
pillar of a greenhouse or conservatory ; but it 
can be grown in pots, although ^something in 
the shape of a trellis or wire frame is needed 
whereon to train the trailing shoots. Another 
method under which it is successfully grown is 
to carry some strings from the pot containing the 
plant up to the roof of the house, and train a 
shoot to eaoh string, the strings being secure 1 
to the pot by pegs. If the plants can be indue d 
to grow freely early in the year and this growth 
is well ripened in autumn, perfect exposure and 


Gordon Apple-trees in fruit. 




advantage, and some good may follow from a 
dressing of Rape-cake, not because I have ever 
been able to prove the statement that the wire- 
worms eat so ravenously of it as to burst up their 
interior eoonomy ; but, somehow, wireworms do 
disappear from ground freely dressed with Rape- 
cake. It is well known by most cultivators 
that wireworms are very fond of French Beans, 
Potatoes, and Carrots, and if these are placed 
just under the surface of the ground the worms 
will draw to them ; and if examined the insects 
will be found embedded in the roots and Beans. 
I will guarantee if half-a-dozen French Beans are 
ilaced in a hole of the border and covered 
inches deep, that in a very short time—or, to 
be more exact, within twenty-four hours—if 
there are any wireworms within a short dis¬ 
tance of the Beans, some will be found wiring 
into the hard crust of the Beans. Probably the 
same thing would happen if Potatoes are used ; 
but I have always found them to respond more 
quickly to a meal of Beans than anything else.— 

- The best way to get rid of these 

troublesome pests in the border would be to 
take slices of Carrots about an inoh thick, and 

E lace each piece separately on a pointed stick ; 

ury the slices 2 inches or 3 inches below the 
surface, with the stioks standing out of the 
ground ; examine the baits every two or three 
days, and the wireworms will be found partly 
buried in them, when thejr iftay, be drawn out 
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partial rest assisting to that desired end, then 
free flowering in the early months of the suc¬ 
ceeding year is almost sure to follow.—A. H. 

2863 —Climbers for a lean-to greenhouse.— 

For flowering at Christmas time I know of nothing prettier 
than Sparmannia afrioana, trained as a oreeper. Your 
temperature would suit it exactly. My Sparmannias are 
now at their beet. If you prefer a smaller-leaved subject, 
Habrothamnus elrgans would probably please you.—A. G. 
Butlnl 

2796.— Treatment of young Arum 
Lillee. —It is not in the nature of Arum Lilies 
to produce a large number of leaves, and such aB 
they do produce have long foot-stalks; some¬ 
times in the case of large plants the leaf-stalks 
are 3 feet or 4 feet in lengtn. If the leaf-stalks 
in question are longer than usual, it may be 
owing to their being placed in a house with a 
close, warm atmosphere or in a greenhouse 
crowded up amongst other plants. These plants 
succeed test when planted out in the open 
garden in damp, rich soil during the summer, 
to be lifted up and planted in flower-pots about 
the end of September. The plants may be placed 
either in a hot-house or green-house, where they 
will flower freely during the winter and spring 
months.—J. D. E. 

- I suspect these Arums have been kept 

too far from the glass on a crowded staging, and 
they have run up in their efforts to reach light 
and air. I should recommend you to put them 
as dose to the glass of your house as possible. 
Keep them rather dry at firBt to inauce the 


overgrown foliage to die back, and when they 
have begun to turn brown cut them off and en¬ 
courage growth, keeping the plants near to the 
light, and giving plenty of air in sunny weather. 
It is possible that your house may be too warm 
for the vigorous growth of these hardy plants. 
—A. G. Butler. 


FRUIT. 

EXTENSION-TRAINED APPLES AND 
PEARS ON DWARFING STOCKS. 

However anomalous grafting to check growth 
and training to encourage it may appear, there 
exists but little doubt that this is the plan which 
must be adopted by fruit growers who wish to 
secure heavy crops of Apples and Pears and 
keep their trees going for a number of years. 
The growth, it is true, is slow, but it is sure, 
and, provided the crops are judiciously thinned, 
most beautiful specimens may be made quite 
perfect in all their parts. Some years ago I 
p i anted a number of pyramids and bushes 
worked on the Doucin stock, and my pjruner 
kept them in admirable form by the use of the 
knife, but getting tired of seeing prim ex¬ 
amples the exact counterpart of each other, I 
determined upon cutting out a portion of the 
branches and allowing the others to go. Each 
of these principal branches is 
regularly spurred in true cor¬ 
don fashion (the excellent re¬ 
sult that can be attained from 
well-managed cordons is well 
shown in the annexed illustra¬ 
tion), and each winter the 
spurs are thinned, but the lead¬ 
ing points are left full length, 
provided their strength does 
not endanger the 

Balance of the trees, in 
which case they are more or 
less tipped, with the result 
that they extend about 1 foot 
each way in the course of the 
summer. The result has been 
highly satisfactory, as they 
crop 'profusely in average 
Apple seasons, and trees which 
not only chafed under the use 
of the knife, but showed un¬ 
mistakable signs of canker, 
are now fertile and make 
young wood quite free from 
this troublesome disease. Well 

F leased with these sets of trees, 
have planted Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Kibston Pippin, Clay- 
gate Pearmain, Coxa Pomona, 
that grand Apple Striped 
Beaufln, and others in fifties, 
and although on a weaker 
Paradise stock, they are 
making model heads, and 
many of them will not be touched by the 
knife. The soil in which these trees are grow¬ 
ing is a good heavy kitchen garden loam made 
friable by a liberal admixture of ashes from the 
rubbish yard fires ; they stand 6 feet from row 
to row, 4 feet from tree to tree, and eventually 
each alternate tree will be lifted and trans¬ 
planted to fresh ground. The main points in 
the management of all miniature trees are the 
selection, where rents are low, of suitable ground 
in a clear atmosphere away from towns, plant¬ 
ing with healthy maidens which have not been 
cut back, enrichment by trenching in fertilisers 
for a preparatory crop, say of early Potatoes, 
and keeping all the manure on the surface in the 
form of a heavy mulch, washed in by copious 
supplies of water throughout the season of 
growth. Pruning, as I have already remarked, 
should be limited to the suppression of gross 
shoots, and thinning out, as a matter of course, 
where they are likely to become too close 
together ; whilst cleansing inay be accomplished 
by frequent syringing with home-made soap¬ 
suds, containing the usual quantum of washing 
soda. 

Pears on the Quince stock should be earthed 
up to the working with rich compost, consisting 
of burnt refuse, lime rubble, and loam, and over 
this put a heavy mulch of thoroughly good 
manure. In the selection of maiden trees for this- 
mode of culture, preference, I may say, should be 
given to those which are worked close to the 
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greond,first, to ensnbe root* from theaokm; and, 
aeeond, to keep those of the stock within the 
infinenoe of solar heat. When thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in good loamy soils Pears on the Quince 
will stand a heavy mulch every year, and sewage 
water ad lib. throughout the season of growth. 
The mulching in course of time may get too high, 
but this may be prevented by lightly forking 
up and raking off the old before the fresh 
manure is applied. The trees, again, like 
Apples, must be kept in balance by the pinch¬ 
ing of gross shoots in July and thinning out 
wbere|too thick in winter, also by spur-pruning, 
as the -best Pears are obtained from spurs 
oomposed of a few bold, well-ripened buds. 

Q. 


2720.—An unfruitful Pear-tree.— This 
seems to be a bad oase. If the tree has been 
planted many years and bears no blossoms it 
oaimot be a fruitful variety. Probably the soil 
niy be too rich, thus causing the tree to go 
toe much to young growths instead of formiug 
fruitful spurs, which would, at least, produce 
blossoms. Such varieties as Jargonelle, Wil¬ 
liams' Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Doyenne du Cornice, Beurr<* Superfin, Beurtd 
Hardy, Beurr6 d'Aremberg, Ac ., would be sure 
to bear fruit. In this case, it would be well to try 
root-pruning. Dig round the roots at the dis¬ 
tance of 4 met from the bole of the tree, cut 
through all the thick roots beyond the 4 feet, 
and fill up the trench with good loam from an 
old pasture, but use no manure.—J. D. £. 

2856.— Gooseberries of erect growth, 
—Perhaps the Champagnes are the most erect- 
growing Gooseberries. But for all practical 
purposes Crown Bob, London, Industry, and 
Whitesmith are sufficiently erect to grow 
anywhere. In the pruning, the right direction 
oap be given by cutting to a bud pointing up¬ 
wards, and then every shoot which has a 
tendency to get nearer the ground can be cut 
out. I call this lifting up the bushes, and 
in pruning this is the first thing done —i e., cut 
off all the shoots getting too low.—£. H. 

2801.—Beat Pear for an espalier.— 
'* Munster ” should plant Beurre d'Amanlis, as 
it is of good flavour, and one of the most prolific 
of September Pears, and if the fruit is well 
thinned ont it attains a good size. As regards 
the age of the tree, if required to fruit quickly it 
should be at least of four years’ growth from the 
graft, and planting must not be deferred later 
i March.—J G. H. 


2850.— Culture of the Iioquat.— This is 
the Japan Medlar or Japan Quince, and an 
interesting plant to grow in an orchard-house. 
The fruit ripen* well with the usual culture of 
Peach and Nectarine-trees, but I always placed 
them on the sunny side of the house. They 
require rather lighter loam to grow in than 
the Peaches do. Handsome plants may be 
grown in 11-inch pots. It succeeds admirably 
U planted against and trained to a wall with a 
south aspect in the warmer districts of England, 
and passes safely through ordinary winters. 
The fruit is edible, and makes an excellent 
preserve.—J. D. E. 

- In asking for information as to bow this 

S lant should be grown, I suppose the querist 
dee not entertain hopes of being able to fruit 
it, of, at any rate, inducing it to ripen ite fruit. 
The Loquat (Brio bo try a japonica) will, however, 
live in the open air throughout the South of 
England, and, at least, we can enjoy the beauty 
of ite handsome foliage, and sometimes Bee its 
flowers. In many places it is grown against the 
wall; but I think tnat “ Brighton,” if living at 
Brighton, might try it away from a wall, as in 
the gardens at Arnndel Castle there is—or, at 
least, was two years ago—a splendid tree more 
than 20 feet in height, and when I saw it it had 
previously been flowering. The flowers are not 
unlike those of the Medlar, but smaller, though 
exquisitely scented. It is rare for them to ever 
produoe fruits after flowering, but instances of 
their having done so have been recorded ; but I 
do not think any fruit has ever ripened in the 
open air. Doubtless it is possible to grow the 
plant and ripen fruit under glass, but it is 
questionable whether it is worth the cost. A 
sunny spot in the garden, whether in the open 
or against a wall, with soil that is not too heavy 
or ©old and wet, suits the plant admirably.— 


Digitized by 
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2861.-—Grafting or budding Vino*.— 
Perhaps the best way of grafting Vines is to 
have a plant in a pot placed in such a position 
that it can be inarched on a rod a little longer 
than itself. A long scion or graft with its 
lower end inserted in a bottle of water will 
be almost equivalent to inarching from the 
rooted plant, as the shoot will draw sufficient 
support from the water in the bottle till the 
union is effected. I have seen roots form in the 
bottle of water. It is a good many years since 
I grafted my first Vine, and I cut it down just as 
the leaves were unfolding, and inserted two grafts 
wedge-shaped in a slit cut in the top of the 
stock. Both grew and made very strong canes, 
which bore heavier crops the following year. 
The best time to graft Vines is just after the 
leaves begin to unfold, as then there is but little 
bleeding—in fact, if inarched, or the bottle 
system is adopted, there should be no bleeding. 
Inarching is very simply done if the slice is cut 
evenly from both stock and scion. The two cut 
surfaces are fitted together, and then bound up 
firmly, a little clay is rubbed over the interstices, 
and the whole is bound up with Moss. After 
the union is effected the top of the stock is cut 
away and the bottom of the scion removed.— 


E. H. 

-The Vine is seldom budded or grafted ; 

the btst way is to join the two together by in¬ 
arching. Let the two Vines start into growth 
together ; if it is an old Vine a young growth 
should be trained up from near its base, and 
when the two growths have attained a length of 
about 4 feet, and the wood is yet green, pare 
away about 6 inches in length from each, cutting 
into the pith. The next process is to tie them 
rather firmly together, being careful that the 
back unites at least on one side; it is better if 
the growths are about the same thickness, but 
this is not absolutely necessary. In three weeks 
the ties must be slackened, but it is better not 
to remove them altogether until the end of the 
season. In six weeks or so a slight notch should 
be made in the bark of the Vine that was used 
to inarch with under the tie, cutting it away a 
little at a time.—J. D. E. 


Figs in the 'open air.— In an article on 
the above, in Gardening, Dec. 19th, page 566, 
are some remarks on seedling Figs, ana I think, 
perhaps, the following may be of interest: In a 
sort of covered garden, where I spend many a 
happy hour, there is a communication with a 
store-room, where good things for dessert are 
kept, and in the days when my young people 
were about, and home from school, all sorts of 
curiosities used to come up in the beds. Vines, 
Date Palms, Orange-trees, and especially Figs, 
which last made rapid growth, and have since 
been planted out from time to time in the open 
air. One of these bears most delicious little 
fruit—green when ripe, like a Green Gage 
Plum; very soft and rich, and it also has the 
merit of ripening early, before the ordinary 
sorts are ready to be gathered.— Mater. 


2800.— Glassification of Carnations. 

—The Carnations mentioned by “ Beta ’’(page 
578), with the exception of “ Ledord,” which is 
unknown to me, are claasable as follows—Selfs : 
Neptune (Dodwell), purple ; Dot (Dodwell), deli¬ 
cate-pink ; Euphrosyne (Dodwell), deep-rose; 
Little Harry Bertram (Dodwell), ruby-crimson ; 
General Steward, deep-crimson. Fancy : Touch¬ 
stone (Dodwell), scarlet and maroon. Rose 
flake : Rob Roy. Of the above I have only 
grown Rob Roy, which is one of the leading 
rose flakes. General Stewart has, I believe, 
been highly commended. The others are all 
included in select lists in Mr. Dodwell’s book 
on the Carnation and Picotee (pages 134-5), and 
may, therefore, be safely assumed to be worth 
growing.—M. R. 

2794.— Daisies and Dandelions on a 

lawn. —I cannot recall the date when the in¬ 
structions (respecting Dandelion* and Daisies on 
lawn) were given me, a* it is some year* back. 
But the directions were that the Daisies were to 
be taken np carefully with a Daisy-fork and the 
Dandelions in the same way, or out deeply down 
with a sharp knife. The Dandelions sometimes 
came up the following year, but very weakly, 
and if treated in the same way eventually died 
down altogether. No portion of the Daisy-root 
| must be left in, as it then grows larger and 
stronger ; in fact, throe heads come up instead of 
I one. Wherever a Daisy or Dandelion was taken 


up a fst evergreen and fine G ra s s need * mixed 
were sown. Treating a lawn in this way took time, 
and the lawn looked patchy for a whole season, 
but it has amply repaid me for the trouble. 
Every early spring the lawn is gone over again, 
as a few new Daisies spring up, bat so few that 
they are easily kept down.—W. ns J. 


OU T D O OR FLAHTS. 


THE FLAME NASTURTIUM (TRO- 
PvEOLUM SPECIOSUM). 

Away here in the north this Tropeoltun see ms 
to do very well compared with the warm 
southern part* of England. It requires a deep, 
good moist soil to thrive well in, and with that 
shade is not of much eonsequenoe. Along the 
front of my house, whioh faoes south, there is a 
narrow border about 24 inches wide planted 
with Tropeolum speoioenm. Whenever the 
young shoots appear above the ground I stiok 
dead twiggy Spruce Fir branches against the 
wall of the house for them to cling to. About 
10 foot is the average height strong shoots run 
up with me, but I daresay in places not so ex¬ 
posed as mine is they might go farther. In 
regard to dividing or transplanting the roots, 
the beet time to perform the operation, as 1 
have always found it to be, is after the shoots 
have died down in the end of autumn, or in 
fact any time before they commence to start 
into growth. Last December I transplanted a 
number of roots to another border, and in 
spring they came up, and all through the summer 
and autumn they bloomed beautifully, although 
the shoots were not so high as they would have 
been from established roots, I considered they 
did very well. Now, if these roots had been 
disturbed when they were commencing to 
grow in spring, the result would have 
been stunted flowerless shoots most of the 
season, whereas when they were lifted before 
they started to grow, they started away at 
once. Those who have a cold greenhouse 
might try a few roots in the border and train 
the shoots up the roof, but they must be well 
supplied with water whenever they begin to 
grow. I have seen it in flower in a cold-house 
before mine in the open border was well through 
the ground. Those who intend growing it 
should not plant it near any other climbing 
plant,' such as a Rose, as the roots of Rose will 
rob the soil of nourishment, and also the shoots 
of the Tropscolum will completely choke up the 
Rose. Several of my Roses have got ohoked 
up with it, and the worst of it is that you must 
take up Rose and all to get the roots of one from 
those of the other, and all the soil round about 
requires to be shaken up, and every particle 
of the root* picked out to get rid of it. 

Abjerdeexshire. 


2875.— Omphalodes vema, <fec.—This is 
one of the very easiest plant* to cultivate, and 
certainly is not a shy flowerer. It may be 
grown in almost any position, soil, or situation. 
In the early days of the year it is very cheering 
to see the blue flowers peering out from among 
the leaves long before the Forget-me-not has 
begun to move, and for this reason a sunny nook 
for this plant is welcome, bnt far from essential. 
One of the simplest way* of growing it is to 
naturalise it about the shrubbery plantations, 
beside woodland walks, or in any cool, moist 
spot where light can reach it. I once saw a 
coppice adjoining a garden carpeted almost 
entirely with this plant. There is no need to 
cover its long Btalks, as the plant itself will do 
that and cover the ground entirely if left alone. 
The only Myosotis I know with a straggling 
habit in any way comparable to that of the 
Omphalodes is the Water Forget-me-not (Myo- 
soti* palnstris), as this rambles very much. It 
is a native plant, common beside stream* and 
ditches, bnt worthy of garden onltivation, the 
more so a* it flowers when other kinds are pest. 
—A. H. 

2780. — Self-coloured Carnations.— 
Six really good self-coloured Carnation* will 
assuredly be found in Germania, yellow; 
Countess of Paris, blush; Mr. Turner’s new 
Queen of the Bedders, deep-rose, and quite one 
of the finest self Carnations ever sent out; Mrs. 
Reynolds Hole, apricot colour; Emma Lakin, a 

3 >lendid pure-white self; and Rose Celestial, 
ch rose, and a magniiosnt flower.—A. H. 
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MICH AUX'S BELL-FLOWER (MICHAUXIA 
CAMP AH U LOI 1)ES). 

Those in quest of a good border biennial that 
combines beauty with a graceful and stately 
habit should not fail to get seeds of Michauxia 
campanuloides. The stems sre numerous and 
branching, candelabra-like, producing in pro¬ 
fusion large flowers, white tinged rose, the petals 
reflexed, and altogether unlike those of a Bell¬ 
flower. It is a favourite plant for warm nooks 
among low shrubs, and, when the soil is rich and 
deep, grows strongly. Plants will have to be 
raised annually, so as to keep up the supply. This 
curious and interesting plant was introduced in 
1789, and named in honour of Michaux, a name 
well known in connection with American plants. 
It first flowered at a nursery in Kensington in 
July of 1892, and although the specimen appears 
to have been grown in a pot, the figure in the 
Botanical Afa</azinc t 7, tab. 219, which was 
drawn from this plant is fairly representative. 
A much better idea of what the plant does under 
liberal treatment in the open air 
is given in the accompanying en¬ 
graving, which shows the plant 
in all the grace and elegance of 
habit of a growing specimen. It 
is a biennial and a native of the 
Levant, and is perfectly hardy 
in our gardens. It belongs to 
the Bell-flower family, although 
from a cursory glance it might 
easily be mistaken for a Passion¬ 
flower. It ripens seeds freely in 
warm summers, and this is the 
only means of propagation. 

Michauxia lsevigata, which I 
have not seen in cultivation, is a 
native of Persia, from whence it 
was introduced by Fischer, and 
first flowered in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden in 1829, continu¬ 
ing from the end of July 
the flower-stems were cut 
by the frost. The flowers are not 
so showy as those of M. cam¬ 
panuloides, the petals being very 
narrow and about an inch long. 

It is a perennial, and is most re¬ 
markable for the great height 
which it grows—9 feet to 11 feet. 

K. 

2858. — Substitute for 
Stable manure. — Stable- 
manure is the most generally 
used, not only because it is the 
most easily obtained, but because 
it is best adapted for the pur¬ 
pose, whether regarded from its 
mechanical effect in opening up 
the soil, or containing in the 
largest measure the ingredients 
necessary for the stimulation of 
the crop. Possibly, if steam or 
electricity should at any time 
take the place of the horse, some 
substitute for stable-manure will 
be found; but at present there 
is no manure so generally useful. 

The next best thing is to get 
together as many substances as 
possible, and work them into 
a compost. Take, for instance, 
the waste matters which are daily accumulat¬ 
ing about the house and garden—ashes, cham¬ 
ber-slops, suds, weeds, dead leaves, and the 
hundred and one waste substances which can be 
gathered together about a place, and which are 
often managed, or mismanaged, bo as to become 


- The best substitute for stable-manure is 

the sweepings of the roads in towns in summer¬ 
time and other parts of the year when the 
weather is dry. such sweepings contain a good 
proportion of horse-droppingB and coarse grit, 
which both vegetable and flowers do well in 
when incorporated with the soil. It may be 
applied to the ground as it is brought in, or it 
may lay in a heap until wanted. I use large 
quantities during the year, and always have a 
heap to go to when it is wanted. This is better 
than all the artificial manures, as it gives back 
to the land something in return for what the 
crops take out of it.— J. C. C. 

2805.— Thalictrums.— There are about 30 
varieties of this family, all hardy, but not many 
worth growing. The flowers are generally 
green, white, or yellow, the great beauty being 
in the finely-cut leaves, which closely resemble 
Maiden-hair Fern, and are valuable for cutting 
and mixing with flowers of any kind. Either 
in the herbaceous border or on the rockery 
Thalictrums succeed. 


that of the Adiantum, but with this difference, 
it is much more enduring. The plant consists 
of fleshy roots, which run underground. It 
dies down in winter, but through summer and 
autumn it gives a quantity of pretty foliage; 
and to preserve this it is well to cut off the 
flower-spikes as they appear, as the flowers are 
green or greenish-yellow in some kinds, but not 
ornamental. T. minus is a name sometimes 
used, but it is probably the same kind as that 
described under the name of T. adiantifolium. 
One very pretty flowering species is T. ane- 
monoides, as this is really ornamental in flower 
as well as leaf. It flowers in spring, the flowers 
being white, of good size, aid borne several in a 
cluster. T. aquilcgifolium is another kind, tall 
and vigorous, with foliage, as implied by the 
name, representing that of an Aquilegia. 
T. flavum is a common British plant, which 
abounds in marshy districts. The taller and 
vigorous kinds may be grown in the border ; but 


Oua Rsadnrs’ Illustrations: Florcrinf? ehoots of Miobaux’a Bell flower (Miohauxia 
ratnpanuloldee). Engraved for Uari>rninq Illuptratrp from a photograph tent by 
Mr. W. H. MoConnell, Tan-y bwloh, Merioneth, North Wales. 


will grow them well, providing they obtain sutli- 
cient moisture. By dividing the roots a stock 
of plants can quickly be obtained. The variety 
adiantifolium is the most useful of the genus. 
Minus is smaller in the leaf than the foregoing. 
Rugosum is a stately plant, with panicles of 


a nuisance. Then, again, the cleanings of feathery white flowers and deep-green leaves.— 
ditches, roads, walks, banks, tanks, ponds, Ac. 1 ~ ~ 

All these and others which cannot now be 
thought of, but which are sure to turn up, should 
be gathered together into some dark corner and 
doctored with lime and salt; the latter in very 
small quantities. Here, too, should be brought 
the excrement of the pigs, the cow, if there is 
one, and the poultry, and all to be thoroughly 
mixed and blended together. If at any time 
there should be the slightest taint in the atmos¬ 
phere cover the heap with ashes or dry earth. 

The soil is the best deodoriser. With a little 
management a very large heap of manure may be 
got together that will be suitable for any 
crop, either of fruits, vegetables, or fir 
-K H. Digitizea by ~ 


e tor any 

w 


S. P. 

-These are well worth growing for the sake 

of the beauty of their foliage, and they are most 
useful to those who have many flowers to cut 
and arrange, and consequently require much 
foliage to put with them. We ought long ago 
to have found a pretty way of using such charm¬ 
ing foliage plants, which, among hardy plants, are 
equivalent to what Maiden-hair Fern is in the 
greenhouse ; but the idea in the flower garden 
inclines too much towards a gaudy blaze of 
colour, and few ever think of planting a plant 
that will carpet the ground with graceful 
leafage, and give the repose that the eye seeks 
for, but often in vain Thalictrum adiantifolium 
has, as the name implies, foliage very much like 


the dwarf kinds are best if they can be planted 
Any good garden soil I somewhere where they can creep about and car 

pet the ground with graceful 
verdure. Upon the margins of 
groups or beds of choice shrubs, 
as a carpet under taller things, 
these pretty little Thalictrums 
are seen to advantage.—A. H. 

- The common name of 

these is Meadow Rue, and 
though several of them are mere 
weeds, there are a few that are 
well worth growing, on account 
of their light and graceful foli¬ 
age. Thalictrum adiantifolium 
is sometimes styled the Maiden¬ 
hair plant, because its foliage 
very much resembles the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern. This is one of the 
best, and is perfectly hardy, 
thriving in any ordinary garden 
soil, requiring no artificial sup¬ 
port, and being useful to place 
among cut flowers. Thalictrum 
alpinum grows some foot or so 
in height, and is one of our 
prettiest native weeds. T. flavum 
is another native species, very 
pretty, and producing quanti¬ 
ties of foliage and flower ; the 
latter are borne in dense pani¬ 
cles, and have bright - yellow 
stamens. T. aquilegifolium, T. 
rugosum, T. majus, T. rubellum, 
and T. anemonoides are all very 
pretty.—P. U. 

2807. — Growing Laven 
der in quantity.— Finally 
3 feet apart will be required for 
the plants. At this distance 1210 
will be required, but it would 
not be wise to plant at that dis¬ 
tance to begin with, as it would 
be such a waste of space, espe¬ 
cially if a high rent is paid for the 
land ; and, in fact, it would not 
be advisable in any case to allow 
so much space until the plants 
need room—say, plant at first 
18 inches apart, which would 
require double the number 
named above. As it would be 
more costly to buy plants, cut¬ 
tings should be secured, which 
can be bought for fis. per hundred. I think the 
end of September is the best time to put them 
in ; the next best period is in February. Instead 
of planting the whole piece of land at once, I 
would advise that a sufficient number of cut¬ 
tings be procured and be inserted in rows 1 foot 
apart, allowing 3 inches between each cutting. 
By this method less ground has to be cleaned 
than though the whole space were planted at 
once. Here the cuttings may remain until the 
following April twelvemonth, when they should 
be planted 18 inches apart in the land which has 
been prepared for them by deep digging the pre¬ 
vious winter, at the same time giving the land 
a fairly good dressing of farmyard manure. The 
best kinds of cuttings are perhaps more correctly 
named slips ; they have three or four growths 
attached to each—in fact, each one is more like a 
small branch. These are slipped off the old plants 
with a downward tug. The base then contains 
a piece of old wood, commonly called a heel; 


from this part roots are first formed. Slips 
like these grow into* large plants much more 
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quickly than tingle cutting* would do, beoause 
they have more growths to commence with. 
The bate of eaoh catting should be made quite 
firm in the soil, as upon this depends the success 
of the rooting of the outtings. If the cattings 
are to be put in in lines, the easiest way to go 
about it is to dig a trench of sufficient width, quite 
upright, stand the cuttings erect, lay the soil 
against them, treading it firmly, dig another 
Bpace, and so on, leaving the soil level on the top. 
Much depends upon the kind of soil as to whether 
Lavender will prove a success or not. That 
which is calcareous answers best, clay being the 
worst, owing to its retaining so much moisture 
during the winter. Where there is an abundance 
of small stones in the soil Lavender is sure to 
succeed. The soil should be constantly stirred 
on the surface to keep the weeds down. Early 
in April a handful of dissolved bones to each one 
sprinkled on the surface about the plants will 
assist the growth of both plants and flowers. 
Instead of allowing the plants to flower the first 
year, the growths ought to be pinched in at 2 in. 
high, to induce side branches to form, so as to 
increase the size of the plants and cause them 
to grow in a dwarf state. What pruning is re¬ 
quired is done when the flowers are out about 
the middle of August. The flower-spikes are out 
as low down as possible without cutting off the 
growing shoots. When the blooms are fully ex¬ 
panded is the right time for harvesting. A 
sickle is the best tool to cut the flower-spikes 
with. By gathering the flowers in the left hand 
with the aid of the sickle, with one stroke of 
the latter the whole mass of flower-spikes are 
cut from the plant and quickly tied together with 
bast while held in the hand.—S. P. 

2864.— PanBies, Violets, and Carna¬ 
tions.— It is a very bad time to begin dividing 
or planting any of these at midwinter. Good 
outtings should have been taken of the Pansies 
in July or early in August so that they might 
have been planted out early in October or even 
in September. Violets are best propagated by 
runners about the end of May or early in June. 
Carnations are best propagated by layers in 
July and August, and they also should be 
planted out in the early days of Ootober. The 
Pansies and Violets may now be divided out in 
March. The Carnations, if they have not been 
layered, should remain where they are now 
undisturbed.—J. D E. 

vuZZyO** P ?, n8 1 L M ? r ! old Plw*, Ifc would have been 
pener to have divided them about two months aero. As it 
to, I should advise you not to Interfere with these or the 

lo ?*“ ow “P,? 1 **»• 8 P 1 rin fT. I would not then dis¬ 
turb the latter if they are already in their proper positions 
for flowering.—A. 0. Bun,**. 

. All of these should now be left alone, as 
it is much too late to be dividing Pansies or 
Violets with any prospect of after success. The 
Pansies are best propagated from young shoots, 
which may be put in as outtings at any time 
during the summer months when they can be 
procured, and then nioe plants will be made to 
put out into flowering quarters in autumn or 
spring, but autumn is to be preferred. The 
Violets may be lifted and divided after they 
have done flowering, and the Carnations must 
take their chance for the present. If the plants 
are young, or if old but tufted, they will pass 
through the winter safely and flower in summer, 
when shoots should be layered next July to pro¬ 
vide young plants to be planted out in autumn. 
If the plants are straggling, with long woody 
stems, the probability is that many may perish 
this winter, as this often happens with old plants, 
and has led many to erroneously suppose that 
the Carnation is tender, whereas a young, well- 
rooted plant will stand any frost we get in 
England.—A. H. 

2866.— Carnations in the open air.— 

As has been repeatedly stated in Gardening, 
the best time to transplant Carnations in the 
open border is about the last week in September 
or early in October. If the plants are purchased 
now, I would obtain them established in small 
pots, and they should be planted out where 
they are to flower in March or April. The 
weather may be bad in March and prevent 
planting. Lists of the best varieties to grow 
have been published several times during the 
season. A few of the better border sorts are 
Germania (yellow), but some growers find Pride 
of Penshurst is the best-growing yellow for the 
open border. King of Scarlets is the best of 
this colour. Mary Morris and Rose Celestial 
are good rose or pink grinds • The governor 
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(blush) and Gloire de Nancy (white). The Old 
Crimson Clove is excellent in its colour. Mrs. R. 
Hole is an exoellent apricot-coloured sort, and 
the best purple is Purple Emperor.—J. D. E. 

-I should recommend you to obtain your 

plants and put them out about the end of April 
m a light, loamy soil, well enriched with leaf- 
mould. For free blooming and scent the Old 
Crimson Clove and White Clove are the best, 
then Sandringham Red is a brilliant and free- 
blooming variety of hardy habit and vigorous 
growth. To these you may add James McIntosh, 
Pride of Penshurst, Mine. Sainte-Hyacinths, 
and Prince of Orange, and you will have a small 
but very pleasing little selection.—A. G. Butler. 

-It would have been better if the plants 

had been obtained and planted in Ootober, as 
then they would have been established before 
winter set in, and ready to grow vigorously in 
the early days of spring. However, it is pos¬ 
sible to plant in spring and obtain a measure of 
success, and as there is now plenty of time 
before that can be done, it would be wise to con¬ 
sult the advertisement pages of Gardening or 
obtain the lists of Carnation-growers and settle 
upon the choice of kinds, so that no time be 
lost when planting is possible in spring. Give 
preference to sells and ohoose soil that is in¬ 
clined to heaviness rather than lightness. The 
Carnation does well in soils that beneath the 
summer sun become baked as hard as a road, 
but in a soil that is dried up to dust they would 
perish.—A. H. 

2779. — Good border Carnations.— 

Countess of Paris, blush; Germania, yellow; 
Rose Celestial, rose; Mrs. Muir, white; 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot; Alice Ayres, 
white, tipped with rose; Redbraes, purple, 
edged Picotee ; Queen of the Bedders, deep-rose, 
new and very good; Dazzle, very bright-red; 
Duchess of Fife, pink; Salisbury, white; and 
Purple Emperor. These are a selection of first- 
rate kinds, embracing varied shades of ohlour.— 
A. H. _ 

MANURING LAND. 

It appears a very simple matter to put manure 
on the land, ana I daresay a good many will 
say it matters little when or how it is applied, 
so long as the soil gets enough of it. But the 
most important thing to consider is whether 
the crop intended to be benefited gets the maxi¬ 
mum amount of help by one system of appli¬ 
cation or another. I feel sure that anyone 
putting manure on to land that is intended to 
be oropped in spring now will find that a 
good deal of the nutritive properties of the 
manure will be washed quite out of the reach of 
the roots long before the latter have need of it, 
and I also think it is far wiser to keep the manure 
in a good-sized stack until just before the seeds or 
plants are ready for putting into the soil, and 
then we seldom get such deluges of rails 
we have been having almost continuously for 
some time past now. But people say, “ I want 
to get my garden dug up so as to look tidy 
about Christmas, and the manure must be dug 
In at the same time.” Now, market cultivators 
of Potatoes plough or dig the land intended for 
Potatoes early, and it looks very neat and 
tidy, but they do not put the manure in until 
the crop is planted in spring, for, as a rule, the 
heaps of manure are put together at convenient 
spots in the field during frosty weather, and 
then when planting time comes round it is either 
ploughed in or put directly into the furrows 
along with the set, and no finer crops are 
grown in the kingdom. My impression u that 
autumn manuring in seasons like the last one 
an absolute waste, especially on light or stony 
jTg., Hants. 

Wood for plant-tubs. —Any wood may 
be used for these if properly dried. When the 
tub is made, warm it and brush it over 
thoroughly with common solid paraffin whioh 
has been carefully melted in an oven or over a 
very slow fire. This can be bought for about 
4d. per lb., and 1 lb. goes a long way. If pro¬ 
perly done, it soaks into the pores of the wood, 
whioh is then practically inaestruotible. Com¬ 
mon deal treated in this way is much oheaper 
than Oak, and lasts ten times as long. Much 
may be done in the way of preserving plant- 
tubs by setting them on bricks or pieces of 
stout quartering plaoed on edge. All painted 
tubs should have a coat of paint eaoh season._T. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

A good supply of the different kinds of Ever¬ 
lasting-flowers cannot fail to be appreciated, 
especially at this season, and by those who have 
not the means of obtaining fresh ones. Nicely 
made-up bouquets of variously-coloured Ever¬ 
lastings, with a few dried Grasses, Cape Silver- 
leaves, &c., are very effective, and do duty 
throughout the whole of the winter, or with 
care sometimes longer still. The 
Helichrysums are still among the most useful 
and popular of all the different descriptions of 
Everiastings, and fortunately the plants are of 
so robust and accommodating a nature, thriving 
nearly, if not quite, as well in a smoky back¬ 
yard as under the most favourable surround¬ 
ings, that everyone may grow their own, whether 
in town or oountry. The plants are hardy 
annuals, and easily raised from seed; but as 
they require a rather long season of growth 
before beooming fully productive, it is desirable 
to sow the seed as early in the year as possible, 
so that a little artificial heat in which to raise 
the plants is very desirable. Sow, then, in 
February or Maroh, rather later in town than in 
oountry plaoes, using any light, rich soil, 
and placmg the pan or box in any mode¬ 
rately warm frame or greenhouse. Prick off the 
plants singly when fit, and when a certain amount 
of growth has been made harden them off, and 
finally plant out in the end of April or May in 
good, rich soil, at 18 inches or 2 feet apart. 
Such early raised plants will make fine bushes, 
before the end of the summer, and produce 
scores or hundreds of the white, golden, bronze 
pink, soarlet or crimson blossoms apiece; those 
must be gathered—and with good long stalks 
mind—when little (if any) more than half 
expanded, and always on a dry and sunny day. 
Tie them up in small bunches, which hang 
heads downwards in a sunny window or other 
dry plaoe, until the stalks become stiff as wire, 
when the flowers may be bunched. If left on 
the plant until fully expanded, the flowers are 
overblown when dry, as they open a good deal 
in the drying. It is a good plan to gather 
some in various stages, but none more than half 
expanded. The seed is sometimes sown in 
autumn, in the open air, of course, and on 
light warm soil this answers well; but it does 
not answer for town gardeners, where the 
ordeal of winter is often too much for the 
plants. Those who cannot grow Helichrysums 
in any other way will find they make very nice 
pot plants, one plant in each 5-inch or 6-inoh 
pot. The 

Rhodanthes are very graceful, the pink and 
white forms being chiefly grown. The plants 
are, however, decidedly more slender ana deli¬ 
cate than the last, and need more care as well 
as to be planted closer. Sow in March or 
April, and prick off and plant out 5 inches apart 
when strong enough. These are largely grown in 
pots for the London markets, a dozen to twenty 
plants being placed in eaoh 5-inoh pot. Aaro- 
liniums, white and rose, are very pretty ; they 
are half-hardy annuals, as easily grown as 
Asters, and there is also a fine double-flowered 
form. Like the Helichrysums, the flowers must 
be gathered before they expand fully. Waltzia 

n diflora, also a half-hardy annual, has nioe 
bn of a bright-yellow colour, which must be 
picked before they are quite open, so as to secure 
a clear eye. Xeranthemum annuum produces 
flowers of a bright violet-purple colour, and will 
be found very useful. It is a hardy annual, and 
may be treated the same as the Helichrysum. 
There is also a form with double white flowers. 
The old-fashioned 

Honesty, or Money-in-both-pockets (Lunaria 
biennis), is another very useful plant in this 
connection, though in this case it is not the 
flowers, but the silvery-white inner membrane 
or diaphragm of the large oval seed-pod that is 
the lasting and useful portion of the plant. 
This is a biennial, and must be sown in April to 
flower and 11 pod ” the following summer. It is 
best to sow where ihe plants can remain, as they 
do not relish being disturbed. As soon as the 
outer skins oi the seed-pods become loose, cut the 
spikes bodily and remove both them and the 
seeds carefully; if left too long they beoome 
discoloured by wet. After cutting the spikes 
should be put in a dry oupboard, safe from dust, 
until wanted for room aeooration, when they 
can be arranged very effectively with dried 
Gnpw, 4c. • :l from B. C. R. 
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is finished. Broccoli 


thrown on to the fire the bars ought to be tho¬ 
roughly well cleaned, so a9 to avoid their being 
choked with ashes, Ac. The fire does not require 
continual poking every few minutes, but allow it 
to burn quite through. The less use there is of 
the poker the better.—E. P. 

- For an open furnace, such as that of a 

saddle or tubular boiler, this is the best fuel ex¬ 
tant, and will give far more heat than the best 
coke, with less trouble ; but there must be a good 
draught. Do not break it up small, but when 
the fire is lighted put on several lumps the size 
of a brick or larger, and if let alone it will give 
off an intense heat for hours. Do not poke it, 
or it will break up small and a lot be wasted 
through the fire-bars ; nor is it necessary to fill 
the furnace full, as with coke, a comparatively 
small fire sufficing. You may use some coke 
with it if you like ; but this makes a very fierce 
fire, and I prefer to use one or other separately, 
as a rule.—B. C. R. 
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and so on until the row 
plants thus treated will seldom suffer, even from 
very severe visitations of frost, as it not only 
protects the most vital parts, but it gives the 
plants a salutary check to their over-sappy 
growth and hardens their tissue in readiness for 
the trying ordeal to which our variable winters 

~ Hants. 


PARSNIPS AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 
Parsnips are what may be termed a poor man’s 
vegetable, but why they should be excluded 


from the tables of the wealthier classes is not 


subject them. 


2867.— Tomatoes and Cucumbers.— 

If the Tomatoes are required for open-air 
planting, sow the middle of February, prick 
out and pot off and keep them growing 
so as to get strong before they go out. 
Conference, Ham Green Favourite, and a 
good strain of the Old Red are suitable 
kinds. For weight of crop the last-named can¬ 
not be beaten, but I had more diseased fruit 
on my plants of the variety last year than on 
the others named above. There should be 
60 degs. of heat to start Tomatoes in and do them 
April should be 
r. If the plants 


well. Cucumbers to fruit in a m . 

planted not later than February. I 
have to be raised from seeds, a small bed—unless 
there is a forcing-house available—should be 
started early in January. A temperature of 
6f> degs. to 70 degs. will be required. The Tele- 
grajffi is the best variety for general purposes.— 

- For out door planting the seed should 

be sown from the middle to the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, and the earlier the better, if there is 
room to keep the plants growing on under glass 
without crowding until they can be planted out. 
Sixty degs. is a good minimum temperature to 
sow in ; 5 degs. less at night occasionally will 
not hurt the voung plants, but 60 degs. to 
70 degs. is the best range. Conference, Sutton’s 
Earliest of All, Ham Green Favourite, and a 
good type of the old Conqueror (Dwarf or Early 
Red) are the best kinds to grow for outside work. 
To begin bearing the end of April Cucumbers 
must be sown the middle of January. These 
enjoy rather more warmth than Tomatoes— 
65 degs. to 75 degs.—and more moisture also. 
Keep the plants of both near the glass.—B. C. R. 

2876.— Growing Cucumbers, etc., for 
market. —If one of the pipes is in the pit 
mentioned the best way would be to cover this 
over with slates, and on this place mounds of 
turfy loam mixed with a little manure, in which 
the plants are to be set out. I should not cover 
the pit in too closely under the circumstances, 
but raise the slates so that their level was 
J inches or 4 inches above the front wall of the 
pit, so as to allow part of the heat to escape 


MEXICAN L.ELIAS. 

I have received some flowers of these plants 
from “ Bessie Inwood,” who says she has 
regularly read my instructions on Orchid 
culture in Gardening from their commencement 
with a great deal of care and attention, and 
has reaped considerable advantage from their 
perusal. She sends me now a box of flowers 
as a New Year’s offering, and would like to 
hear something about them? I thank “ B. I.” 
very much for her attention, but the result was 
miserable in the extreme, because the flowers 
were so wretchedly packed. Ladies seem to 
forget the knocking about these frail boxes 
have to pass through in transit ere they reach 
their destination, and the present one came 
to me in a very dilapidated condition. It 
contained flowers of Lielia anceps in two 
varieties, one a good one, L. autumnalis, a very 
fair ordinary form, L. Gouldiana very nice, 
two or three forms of L. albida, and a white 
L. anceps which appears to be “Stella;” but 
all these blossoms were squeezed as flat as a 
pancake, so that their beauty was gone for 
ever. From these flowers I should imagine 
that “B. I.” has a nice collection of plants, 
but in this respect not a word is said, but I do 
not .think she has very much to learn in the 
matter of treating them—that is, if they are her 
own growing. I simply say this because I 
have found it to be the case that people have 
sometimes bought some Orchids in bloom, and 
at once cut a flower from each and then asked 
for the treatment. I will just state here for 
the benefit of “ B. I,” and any whom it may 
concern,the best method of managing these 
Lielias according to my judgment and practice. 


Round Parsnip. 


easily determined, unless it is because they are 
not sufficiently “ high-class.” Unfortunately for 
both employers and gardeners, cooks will not, as 
a rule, take much trouble with vegetables, these 
being left to the tender mercies of underlings, 
very many of whom cannot cook a Potato pro¬ 
perly, and fail completely with Parsnips. If, 
instead of slicing up the latter, they cooked them 
whole in a small quantity of water only and till 
they were thoroughly tender, this not being 
accomplished much under one and a half hours, 
a very wholesome and excellent dish would be 
the result. Should they not meet with approval 
served just as cooked, Parsnip fritters would 
moat probably find favour. The recipe for the 
latter, and which I have frequently seen acted 
upon, is as follows : Take three large Parsnips 
and boil them till tender ; peel them and mash 
them very finely ; add a teaspoonful of flour, 
one well-beaten egg, and salt to taste. Make 
the mixture into small cakes with a spoon, and 
fry them on both sides a delicate brown in good 
dripping or butter. Serve them up very hot 
and piled upon the dish. According to my 
experience Parsnip fritters thus prepared form 
quite a delicate, tempting dish, and if more 
often served would greatly add to the popu¬ 
larity of this extremely hardy and very easily 
grown winter vegetable. The two best kinds 
of Parsnips for garden culture are the Round, 
and Student or Hollow-crowned (here figured). 


into the house. In this way they would do 
much better than in pots, with less trouble. 
Supposing, however, that there is no pipe in the 
pit, then I should drain it well, lay some turf- 
sods over the rough stuff, fill up with suitable 
soil, and in this set out your plants. 


„ _ k But in 

this case you could only grow Cacumbers in the 
Bummer, as there is no bottom-heat, 
can be grown to advanta 
shade of Cucumbers, am , 
always do best when they have the house entirely 
to themselves. A few Ferns, Palms, or Sela- 


Not much 
beneath the heavy 
in fact, the latter 


to themselves. _„ __ 

ginellas would be most suitable. —B. C. R. 

2705.— Early frame Cucumbers. —Sow 
the seeds in small pots in January, and plunge 
in a prepared hot-bed. As soon as the seedlings 
have attained a fair size give them a shift into 
larger pots, and finally plant them into the frame 
or hot-bed on a heap of rich prepared soil, well 
warmed through, watering with tepid water as 
may be required. Keep the frame close for a 
few days until the plants are well established. 
To grow Cucumbers successfully they must have 
a bottom-heat of from 65 degs. to 80 degs. A 
rich turfy loam suits them beat. They require 
frequent attention as to shading, stopping, train¬ 
ing, &C.-F. P. VV. 

278(3.—Growing 1 Cucumbers in summer.— 

Yes, with plenty of heat and moisture Cucumbers will 
do well enough in a partially-shaded house, though 


only during the summer. The plants mav not be quite so 
fruitful ae if they got more sun, but the difference will not 
be great.— B. O. R. 


Student or Ilollow-orowned Parsnip. 


2787.— Using anthracite coal— A quick 
draught is needed to burn this coal efficiently ; 
then it is undoubtedly the best fuel for horti- 

gives more 


In the case of the white L. anceps, some 
have been too impatient about their plants, 
and grumbled because they have not bloomed 
much; but these white varieties, Mr. Sander 
tells us, are found mostly on the Pacific coast, 
and are shipped in boats that take a long 
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cultural purposes now in 
heat, with a minimum of labour in stoking, as 
compared with any other kind of fuel. Anthra¬ 
cite ought to be used alone and broken in pieces 
the size of a cricket-ball. Before any coal is 
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time to get np to the Port of Panama, from 
whence they come by rail to Colon, and from 
there the cases are ahipped atraightaway to thia 
country, whilat the species oomea direct from 
Vera Cruz home, so that the white ones come 
from a somewhat warmer locality to start with. 
They take longer to reach here, during which 
time they are suffering; and shrivelling, and the 
consequence is that tne plants have lost more 
of their energy than the typical L. anoepa, and 
so they take a much longer time in proportion 
to recoup themselves. The white varieties I 
have found need a warm, moist atmosphere, 
and I like to keep them in the warmest part of 
the Cattleya-house, exposed to the full sun and 
light, giving plenty of air at the same time. 
The plants under this treatment will reauire a 
greater amount of water to the roots, and I think 
where they grow strongly enough, and do not 
flower, that it is because the amount of air given 
has been too restricted. The other species will 
grow well enough under the same conditions, 
and I think the great secret in the flowering of 
Orchidaceous plants generally consists in the 
giving of ample ventilation. With many thanks 
to “ B. I.” for the '< floral offering,” I hope she 
will grow and flower these species next season 
as well as she appears to have done in the year 
1891. Matt. Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM FUSCATUM. 

I have received flowers of this species from 
'* G. M.,” and I cannot let this pass without 
recommending such a riohlv-coloured flower, and 
one, too, blooming in such abundance as it appears 
to do at Christmas, that it certainly claims 
attention from all amateur Orchid-growers. I 
have seen this Dendrobe from time to time in 
the possession of Mr. Martin, a gentleman 
living in Sussex, and he is the only person, saving 
the consignor, whom I have noted as possessing 
the species. It is figured in the Botanical 
Magazine , t., 6,226, and there Hooker says it 
“ was first known from specimens collected by 
myself in the hot valleys of Sikkim, Himalaya, 
and the Khasia Mountains in 1848-1850, where 
it is far from uncommon. ” This figure was done 
in 1876 from a plant grown in the garden of 
E. Curry, Esq. As a species, it comes very near 
to D. chrysanthum, of which I have received 
flowers from <( C. H. 0.” Indeed, I cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between them but for the fact that in 
D. fuscatum the flowers are borne on a long 
raoeme, from nine to fifteen together, whilst in 
the other, D. chrysanthum, they emerge from 
the upper joints in pairs and in fours, the 
flowers being very similar in colour—in the pre¬ 
sent plant, D. fuscatum, deep orange-yellow, 
having two purple spots on the base of the lip, 
whilst in D. chrysanthum the flowers are rich 

S olden-yellow. There appears to be a great 
ifficulty in separating these two plants from 
D. fimbriatum and the varieties D. fimbriatum 
oculatum, D. binoculars, D. Gibsoni, and some 
others. Matt. Bramble. 

Bosaa 

PROPAGATION OF ROSES IN WINTER. 

This is less fashionable, perhaps, because it is 
less successful than it used to be. Now when Rose 
blooming, growth, and increase have become 
perpetual throughout the year, the one time for 
propagating Roses has fallen into almost com¬ 
plete neglect. This is to be regretted, as there 
Is no season when Roses may be multiplied 
almost indefinitely with less trouble and more 
certainty than from October to January. Of 
the three months included here, November is 
the best, chiefly, perhaps, for three reasons— 
the sap is more active, the earth warmer, and 
the rooting force of Rose tissues at its maximum 
during this month. October may be too early 
for the securing of all these favourable con¬ 
ditions ; December is too late; hence we look 
on November as the model month for the root¬ 
ing of Roses in the open air. Next to the 
best time suooess mainly turns on the character 
and condition of the cutting ohosen. It is a 
popular error that every snip or branoh pruned 
off a Rose-tree in November is likely or sure to 
grow. Now to ensure growth the cutting must 
be chosen, made, and inserted with some skill and 
more common sense. It must be tolerably ripe, 
of sufficient size, and of rootable form. With 
many the two first equations will seem suffi 
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conditions will seem a 

Google 


dent, but the third is equally or more important ] 
to ensure the highest percentage of sucoese. 
For a cutting to root it must have food and 
energy enough and to spare. This ability to 
spare for a new departure is not to be found in 
green or 

Unripened Rose-cuttings, or at least not in 
sufficient quantity to enable them to support 
themselves, and ahm spare something in addition 
towards the slow and tedious process of rooting 
themselves in our climate in tne open air. Size 
is of less moment unless merely as a conserva¬ 
tive force to draw upon until roots are formed ; 
hence a bud in the air and a bud base in the 
soil might prove sufficient to oonvert such tiny 
outtings into rooted Rose plants. But in prac¬ 
tice such small cuttings are neither safe nor 
convenient; hence Rose-cuttings mostly range 
from 6 inches to 9 inches or even 1 foot in 
length. The last should never be exceeded, 
6 inches being a handy average. And now as 
to the crucial question of the character or 
form of the cutting. Any primings of Roses 
of as near as may be uniform quality through¬ 
out, properly placed in a suitable place and soil, 
may become Rose plants; but this mere possi¬ 
bility will suit but few rosarians. Something 
more positive must be aimed at and reached, 
and this can only be done as a rule with Rose- 
cuttings with a proper base or heel. It has 
been already stated that the Rose-cutting must 
possess a sufficiency of growing energy or 
organisable matter if it is to evolve into a rooted 
plant. But the place of the root-forming force 
is almost as important as its possession. It 
should be found in most abundance at the base 
of the cutting. To ensure this being so, the base 
should consist of a prominence or a heel; hence 
Rose-cuttings should be heeled off at a junction 
or out immediately under a bud. The effect of 
either is to augment and concentrate vital force 
at the very spot where it will be most in demand 
for the emission and support of roots. Each 
bud is a store or magazine force, and so in a 
somewhat different sense is each junction; 
henoe by retaining both bud and junction in the 
form of a heel on a Rose-cutting we not only 
augment, but differentiate force. The tissue 
of the heel, the growing force in the base 
bud, may often be of a different age, 
character, degree of activity to that found 
in the other portions of tne cutting. The 
heels and bud-knobs at the base of Rose-cuttings 
have also a powerful steadying effect on the 
outtings ; they act as holdfasts, and this firm¬ 
ness is the first necessity to prompt and sure 
rooting. This brings us to another and kindred 
point—firm insertion. It seems impossible to 
place the soil too firmly around Rose-cuttings, 
provided always that the degree of compression 
stops short of bruising the wood or bark. Only 
subtle vegetable physiologists would care to 
enquire how far this mere external mechanical 
pressure stimulates the resistance of the vital 
forces of the cuttings, and thus hastens their 
rooting. It is more important to the readers of 
Gardening to know that solid insertion or 
compression fosters the formation of roots ; in 
fact, the mechanioal compression of the cutting 
is of far more moment than the chemical com¬ 
position. Rose-cuttings will root in any soil 
that will hold moisture, and also allow it to pass 
through freely. But, nevertheless, it is equally 
true that the character of the soil exerts con¬ 
siderable force on the time and extent of root¬ 
ing. A model mixture for the 

Winter-rooting of Rose-cuttings consists of 
equal parts gritty sand, leaf-mould, and good 
loam, but they may also be rooted successfully 
in almost any fairly good garden or farm soil. 
It is well to remember, however, that Rose-cut¬ 
tings have a hankering, as the old growers used 
to say, for leaf-mould. One caution, however, 
it is well to give. Used in excess it is difficult 
to obtain the needful degree of solidity at the 
base of the outtings. As to the plaoe for root¬ 
ing winter Rose-cuttings, there are many suit¬ 
able in most gardens. At the base of all walla, 
excepting south ones, the best results are 
obtained. Near south walls the extremes 
of temperature, and consequent exoitem ent of 
sap and of tissue, militate against all chances of 
suooess. It may surprise many to hear that 
Roses have been rooted moot successfully imme¬ 
diately against north walls. The progress often 
proves the most sure, though slow. But any other 
aspect will answer, and excellent results have 
been had from cuttings hugging west and east 


walls, and in every aspect ranging from these to 
sheer cold north. Neither is the proximity of 
walls essential to the rooting of winter Rose- 
cuttings, though suoh sites are convenient for 
shelter and covering when needful, as they some¬ 
times are during very severe winters and springs. 
Placed in single file or in beds of six or a dozen 
abreast and at distances of 2 inches, 4 inches, or 
at most 6 inches apart, rows or beds of Rose- 
cuttings may be moulded over to within an inch 
or so of their tops with leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, or other good non-conductors, and by 
such simple means even most of the Teas can be 
made invulnerable against wind and weather. 
Suoh outtings will make but little show till 
April or June, but from suoh unpromising 
material a perfect 

Forest of young Roses not unfrequently 
springs forth, to the gladdening and enrichment 
of the rosarium Neither must it be assumed 
that walls are at all essential to the successful 
rooting of Rose-cuttings in winter; on the con¬ 
trary, far more Roses have been rooted as fol¬ 
lows : Rose-cuttings have been placed in rows 2 
inches or 3 inches between each, and at a distanoe 
of 18 inches or so from row to row. Any free, 
open site on good garden soil will suffioe for the 
purpose. Dibble or dig them in, pressing the 
earth firmly around them, or trample them in if 
the outtings are numerous or large, and leave 
them till just before severe frost may be expected. 
Just before it comes earth up the cuttings to 
within an inch or two of their crowns, finishing 
the ridge in a sharp point. Leave this intaot 
till the following April or later, aooording to the 
weather. When all danger of severe spring 
frosts is past, level down tne soil and allow the 
cuttings to grow where rooted until the autumn. 
Only those who have tried this method of root¬ 
ing Rose-outtings on this free-and-easy principle 
on a large scale can realise how satisfactory and 
successful it may become. With a minimum of 
trouble in preparation, labour, and time we may 
in most districts thus propagate a maximum of 
Rose-planta on their own roots of exceptional 
vigour, and free from the compound taints of 
miffiness or disease. D. 


2882.— Rose-growing, etc., for profit. 
—This is a very difficult question to answer, as 
so much depends upon the market prices of your 
produce before one can say how much glass, Ac., 
would be required to ensure a fair living. What 
would you consider a fair living is the most im¬ 
portant question ? As to the Best place to dis¬ 
pose of the flowers that would oftentimes vary 
very considerably, and no sound answer can be 
given to suoh a query. Certainly it would be 
better if you could command sale for them at 
florists’ shops in preference to sending direct to 
market. But on the other hand, you oan 
generally send as many as you like to market 
salesmen and get some return for them, though, 
oftentimes such returns are very meagre indeed. 
By selling at shops you get the benefit of the 
highest wholesale prices, but these vary so 
much according to tne supply and demand, the 
season of year, and quality of the produce 
offered, that it is auite impossible to give you 
an answer you could work upon.—P. U. 

— I do not think anyone oan tell you what 
quantity of glass you would require to bring in 
a living. Tne more glass you have the more 
labour would be required, and something de¬ 
pends on the quality of the articles you pro¬ 
duce. It appears to me that one more house 
the same size as that you have will be enough to 
start with, adding others as you find out 
whether it will pay you to do so or not. Be¬ 
sides Roses and Tomatoes you may try late 
Chrysanthemums, and if you have a stand for 
the pot Roses you may force Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale beneath them. The temperature for the 
Roses will be suitable for the last-named 
subjeots.—J. C. C. 

2868. — Gathering Rose-hips. — You 
should gather the hips at onoe; a severe frost 
will injure the seeds. When seedlings oome np 
in a natural state it is, generally speaking, only 
those that fell about this time, or were dropped 
by birds. Having had the protection of fallen 
leaves, &o., these seeds stand through the winter 
more effectually than those which chance to 
be left on the trees. Therefore, if you gather 
them at onoe and place the hips in sand until 
March next, it will be much the wisest plan. You 
oan bruise the hips between the fingers nextMarob, 
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and so separate the seeds somewhat, and it will 
be a good plan to sow sand and seed together. 
The sand will assist the germination of the seeds ; 
you will be able to sow them more evenly and 
without fear of losing any in the sand if you 
were to attempt separating sand from seed.— 
P. U. 

- It is generally desirable to leave these 

on the plants as long as possible ; but they ought 
to be gathered in December, for, if no other 
harm comes to them, it is possible the birds 
may discover them and clear them of their 
contents. After gathering some advocate 
storing the hips away in moist earth ; but there 
is no necessity for this. By far the best plan is 
to clear the hips of the seeds and lay them out 
to dry. They may even be rubbed through a 
sieve and take no injury, as the seeds have a 
hard, protective coat. When dry and clear 
the seeds can be stored in the usual way till 
time comes to sow them—namely, in spring. I 
do not wish to discourage “ J. D.,” but may add 
that he must not expeot much from these seeds, 
as it is hardly likely the produce will surpass the 
present kinds, and it is most probable that it will 
be inferior unless the plant that produced the 
seed has been highly cultivated. The great 
Rose-raisers systematically hybridise, as chance 
seed-saving is not worth the trouble and labour 
involved therein.—A. H. 


- Gather the hips at once, then place 

them in a flower-pot, and put some dry 
sand over them. The seeds in the hips 
will keep better if the pot is placed on the floor 
of a greenhouse or cool shed. In March remove 
the seeds from the hips and sow them in a deep 
pan or box. If the young plants have 6 inches in 
depth of soil to grow in they may remain in the 
pan until late in the following spring. If you 
leave the hips on the plant alternate rain and 
frost may destroy the vitality of the seeds.— 
J, C. C. 


2855.— Best dwarf Roses.— The best 
dwarf white Rose for a small greenhouse would 
be Niphetos or Souvenir de S. A. Prince; the 
best pure-yellow Marie Van Houtte, or Isabella 
Sprunt. The best buff or apricot-coloured 
flowers are produced upon Mine. Falcot, or 
Francis; a Kruger. Red colours will be found 
in Mme. Lam bard or Gloire de Margottin. 
Dark-maroon shades in Prince Camille de Rohan, 
or Fisher Holmes. Pink colours may be selected 
from Souvenir d’un Ami, Catherine Mermet, La 
France, or Socrates. The varieties I name above 
are dwarf growers, and suitable for pot work. 
If you intend turning them out and growing a* 
climbers I would prefer the following : Climbing 
Niphetos (white), Henriette de Beauveau or 
Marshal Niel (yellow), William Allen Richard¬ 
son (apricot and orange-yellow), Reine Marie 
Henriette (red), Climbing Charles Lefebvre 
(maroon), and Socrates (pink). This list might 
be increased, and still only contain a very few 
of the best Roses for your purpose, but those 
named have proved the most serviceable accord¬ 
ing to my experience. Where more than one 
sort is mentioned to any colour I prefer the one 
that is named first.—P. U. 


-Probably no two growers would select the same 

sorts (or this purpose. I should confine my ohoioe to the 
Tea-soented varieties. Of these I should have Niphetos, 
Marie Van Houtte, Letty Coles, Safrano, Peris dee Jardins, 
and Viscountess Folkestone.—J. G. C. 


2788. — Treatment of Bankston 
Rose. —It is more than probable that the cause 
of the non-flowering lies in an error as regards 
pruning, because the fact that the Rose is grow¬ 
ing freely points to its having health and vigour. 
It is quite a mistake to prune Banksian Roses 
in the same way that other kinds are pruned. 
This is frequently done, and the result is always 
much growth, but little or no bloom. They 
ought to be pruned very little indeed, as it is from 
small lateral shoots that start in spring from the 
shoots of the previous year's growth that flowers 
appear. The only pruning they ought to ha ve is to 
go over them at midsummer and cut back some 
of the strong shoots. Perhaps “Mrs. Peard ” 
will try this plan and later on report the result. 
It sometimes happens that severe weather kills 
some shoots partially back and necessitates their 
partial pruning; but when it is otherwise the 
plants are best left alone till their season of 
blooming is over, whioh will be by the time 
above stated.—A. H. 



dently is, or it would not grow freely, long 
growths will be made each summer. If you out 
these away, as too many gardeners (?) do, it can 
only result in more long growths. The Banksian 
Roses flower upon these long shoots in the same 
manner as Marshal Niel does, and it is quite 
against Nature to cut away such wood. This is 
too often done on the ground of ** long, straggly 
growths,” whereas the wood that flowered the 
previous season should be pruned away, and 
these strong shoots tied in loosely. If you treat 
your plant thus, and leave the strong growths 
made during the past summer, I venture to say 
you will have no cause to complain in future of 
scarcity of flowers.—P. U. 

2818.—Gloire de Dijon Rose In a green¬ 
house. —You will gain a great and permanent 
advantage if you cut the plant back to within a 
foot of the ground line. Roses very seldom 
flower satisfactorily the first season, especially 
the strong growers of the Gloire de Dijon type. 



The Amerioan Aloe (Agave amerioaoa) in bloom. 


By pruning it back hard now you will be giving 
the roots of the plant time to get a good hold of 
the soil before any great strain is made upon 
them. This is a great desideratum, because 
when the plant commences to grow the roots 
will be equal to the demand made upon them, 
and the result will be a strong growth, that will 
flower very freely the following spring. Grow 
the plant on what is known as the “long-rod 
system.” This has been very frequently ex¬ 
plained by me, and is generally adopted by all 
practical growers when cultivating the strong, 
climbing Tea-scented and Noisette Roses.—P. U. 

2877. — HeatiDg greenhouse for 
Roses- —If you intend to grow Roses only in 
your house it is not necessary to heat it unless 
ou wanted the Roses in bloom early. There is, 
owever, a general tendency to use a greenhouse, 
when there is one, for tender plants, and I think 
in your case it will be desirable to heat it, and 
as you may do this from the kitchen fire it will 
not be a costly affair. To prevent disappoint¬ 
ment I must tell you that you ought not to 


attempt to utilise the water for domestic pur¬ 
poses at the kitchen sink. To do so would inter¬ 
fere with the regular heating of the house ; and 
you must also understand that you will require 
a larger fire in the range sometimes thaa would 
be needed for the use and warming of the 
kitchen. Whether this will prove a source of 
inconvenience it is for you to decide. I am 
afraid there would not be force enough in the 
boiler to cause a good circulation in 4-inch pipes, 
but you may safely use 8-inch if a suitable sized 
boiler is selected, according to the length of 
piping to be heated.—J. C. C. 

- A house of the size named could cer¬ 
tainly be heated from a boiler at the back of the 
kitchen fire. The lid of the boiler should be 
screwed down, as the pipes ought to be on a 
rather higher level, and this would give a little 
pressure on a tap placed over the sink, which 
could be provided without detriment. 1 should 
advise you to have three rows of 3-inch pipes 
placed along the front of the house (supposing 
it to be a lean-to), unless you want to force the 
plants and get flowers in the winter, when the 
4-inch size would lie better. The connections 
may be of 1^-inch or 2-inch piping. You must 
have a good-sized air-pipe fixed at the highest 
point in the pipes, and if much hot-water is 
likely to be required at the sink better have a 
feed-cistern, with a ball-valve placed a few 
inches higher than the highest point in the 
pipes.—B. C. R. 

THE AMERICAN ALOE. 

(AOAVK AMERICANA.) 

In this country the American Aloe is generally 
known only as a quaint-looking exotic, and as 
such is used for the purposes of contrast in the 
flower garden during the summer months. It 
grows to a height of from 6 feet to 10 feet, the 
flower-spike often reaching from 18 feet to 
25 feet high. The belief that the plant flowers 
only once in 100 years is now exploded, as it 
will bloom according to the treatment it receives 
at from ten to fifteen years of age. It is indiffe¬ 
rent to drought, and is at home in warm and 
moist climates, as well as in the driest wind¬ 
swept regions. The colour of the foliage of the 
type is glaucous-green, but there is a variegated 
form, the margins of the leaves of which are 
yellow. There is also a variety called striata 
with yellow-striped foliage, and a third variety 
called medio-piota, which has a band of yellow 
running down the centre of each leaf. This last 
i-t perhaps the most beautiful, but all the forms 
are grand plants for the flower garden in the 
summer, aud for the conservatory during the 
winter months. The annexed illustration shows 
a specimen of the American Aloe in flower in 
the open air. 

TRM8 ft SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN WREATHS AND CROSSES. 

Many people are desirous of placing memorial 
wreaths and crosses on the graves of their 
departed relatives or friends, but they are often 
deterred from doing so by the fact of exotic 
flowers being not only expensive but perishable 
when placed in the open air at this usually incle¬ 
ment season. Now, there is no lack of imitation 
wreaths in metal, porcelain, &c. ( but the best sub¬ 
stitute for flowers is undoubtedly evergreens and 
Moss, with which, not only can very effective 
wreaths be made, but, what is more to the point, 
they are lasting, and wind or rain and frost have 
little effect on them. Those who have not had 
much experience in making these themselves 
should purchase the frames, made in stout wire, 
for whatever size or shape memorial memento 
they please, then get a good supply of 
the greenest Moss they can procure and 
a quantity of whatever kind of evergreen is 
selected, or a combination of several kinds looks 
very well. Ivy is probably the best of all ever¬ 
greens for the purpose, and none of the numerous 
varieties are better than the small-leaved native 
Ivy that grows wild on tree-stems of trees in the 
woods, and which at this season puts on beauti¬ 
ful colouring in the foliage. Little bunches of 
the black Ivy-berries also look well, or some 
half-opened seed-pods of Iris fcetidissima give a 
bright effect. Holly is much favoured by many, 
and looks bright and Christmas-like, but berries 
are scarce this season. Box makes very neat 
and pretty wrearofl^JJnd 1 Cupressus in several 
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varieties is very pretty. The Irish Yew is a 
dark, sombre shrub, but makes very effective 
wreaths, and amongst variegated foliage there 
is nothing to surpass the beautifully-variegated 
varieties of Euonymous, the tips of the young 
growth making beautiful wreaths, which, when 
embedded in green Moss, look very effective. 

_ J. G. H. 

2862.— White Jasmine not flowering 
well. —The best time to prune a White Jasmine 
is just before the plant begins to grow, or say 
about the end of March or beginning of April. 
Very often the plants which make a good deal 
of growth do not flower well. I have found the 
best way to make them flower is to dig round 
the roots, and partially lift them, to give 
sufficient check to the growth so that flowers 
mav form. The pruning should consist princi¬ 
pally in thinning out weak sprays and leaving 
on the best ripened young shoots.—E. H. 

- It is more than probable that your 

plant is either pruned at the wrong time or 
pruned too much. If it is pruned in the early 
part of the summer for the sake of making the 
plant look neater, it is probable that many of 
the shoots that would flower later on are cut 
away, and if pruned too hard in the winter or 
early spring, the same thing is also-likely to occur. 
Except to keep the plant from coming away 
from the wall and cutting away the long strag¬ 
gling growth, try letting it alone, and I think 
you will find it produce plenty of flowers in 
future. Have you ever seen this Jasmine over¬ 
topping a low wall when it has been left to grow 
its own way, and producing hundreds of 
bunches of flowers? I have, and from it learnt 
a useful lesson how it should be pruned.— 
J. C. C. 

- This often occurs through overpruning. 

Nothing has been said as to how the plant has 
been growing, but if freely, and it has been hard 
pruned, therein lies the cause. Pruning such as 
is necessary should be performed at any time dur¬ 
ing the winter months, but it should only consist 
of cutting out the weaker and unripened shoots. 
The strong shoots should be left unshortened, 
or have only their tips taken off, and then they 
will produce flowers the following season. If 
they are out back they will be sure to break 
into vigorous growth again. I have often 
noticed that the plants which are moU neglected 
as regards pruning, such as those upon roadside 
cottages, flower the most freely.—A. H. 

2714.— Propagating: and planting 

Hollies.—I venture to give my small experi¬ 
ence in this matter, as it was successful. A few 
years since I was much struck with the beauty 
of some sprays of pale-yellow, and also orange, 
berries on Holly used for decoration in our 
parish church, and made interest for the rever¬ 
sion of some of it when the decorations were re¬ 
moved. Un receiving it, I put the berries in a 
small heap till they turned colour and were 
nearly black, when I sowed them in flower-pots, 
using peat, sand, leaf-mould, and a little loam for 
compost; and next year the little plants came 
up in succession all through the summer, when 
thev had unfolded two or three rough leaves 
each. I removed them carefully with a little 
wooden label sharpened to a point (others appear¬ 
ing in the seed-pot to fill their places) potting 
each separately, and changed them to larger 
pots as they grew, using similar soil. I had 
fifty or sixty plants finally. When they wereeach 
7 inches or 8 inches high they were promoted to 
a bed out-of-doors, where they grew beautifully, 
and this autumn they are quite large enough to be 
planted as required about the place. They have 
not, of course, borne any berries as yet, but I 
feel quite proud of them notwithstanding.— 
Mater. 

2881. — Cypress losing Its lower 
branches. —It is quite probable that the 
severe frost of last winter has had something to 
do with present condition of your plant. The 
prolonged cold left its mark upon many aged 
trees and shrubs, especially in the case of those 
that were not in a vigorous condition previously. 
\ ou can do nothing better than to cut off the 
dead branches and endeavour to restore the 
plant to health by assisting the roots to regain 
their lost activity. This is best done by laying 
on the surface over the roots a layer of rotten 
manure 4 inches thick and 6 feet away from the 
stem all round.—J. (1G-, t 

Digitized by (jOOQIC 


2838. —Fortune’s Bamboo.— In a note 
upon this which appeared in Gardening of Dec. 
19, page 574, mention is made of a variegated 
kind as being very pretty and suitable for grow¬ 
ing in association with the type. There are two 
distinct forms, one silvery and the other golden, 
and they form a trio of pretty things. The 
type, B. Fortunei, has an erect habit of growth 
and narrow leaves; the silvery form, B. For¬ 
tunei argentea, has a similar habit, but the 
leaves are regularly and distinctly striped, and 
the habitof growth is tufted,but the plant spreads 
about freely. The golden form, however, is, I 
think, the prettiest of the three. It grows taller, 
its shoots are slender, and arch over at the tips 
in a most graceful manner, whilst the leaves are 
longer, broader, and distinctly striped with 
yellow upon a bright-green ground.—A. H. 


HOUSH ft WINDOW QARDHNINQ. 

CLEMATIS MISS BATEMAN. 

The beauty and adaptability of this, one of the 
prettiest of hardy climbers, for house, wall, or 
porch decoration,are shown in the engraving,from 



Clematis Miss Bateman in flower on a cottage porch. 


a photograph, here given of a plant on a cottage- 
porch. This Clematis is one of the spring- 
flowering varieties, blooming at the end of May 
and in June. Its flowers are large and of a good 
white colour, with stamens of a reddish-plum 
colour, the contrast being very pleasing. There 
is a pale-green bar down the centre of each petal, 
but it is almost invisible, and in no way detracts 
from the charm of the flowers. For such a situa¬ 
tion as that in which it is shown in our engrav¬ 
ing it is one of the most attractive of plants. 


2859.— Getting rid Of pats.— Almost any 
chemist could supply some sort of poison which, 
if placed in the holes or about the haunts of the 
rats, would kill them. They could also be driven 
out by ferrets, and a man with a thick stick 
would make short work of them as they emerge 
from their holes. They are sure to get out at 
night, but they fight shy of traps, and it 
requires patience then to get them. The best are 
steel spring-traps set where the rats have to 
jump down as they come out of their holes. A 
rat may run over a spring-trap and not be 
caught, but this seldom happens when they 
jump on it. Mice can live without water, but 
rats cannot, and thev are bound to get out for 
it. Carbolio acid rubbed round the holes, I am 
told, will drive them away.—J. D. E. 


fairy roses for a room. 

These little gems are especially suited for pot- 
culture, for they are too small to make much 
show amongst their larger relations, but are 
well worth attention in a window, for their ex¬ 
quisite little blossoms and neat, bushy growth. 
The varieties, Little Dot, Pacquerette, and 
Red Pet are those most in cultivation, being of 
more or less deep rose-pink ; but there is a very 
beautiful Rose of the name of Golden Fairy, 
which brings white and yellow blossoms on the 
same spray; Perle d’Or, too, is very interest¬ 
ing, bearing flowers of a rich, dark, apricot- 
colour. All these are hardy, and to grow them 
well they must not be coddled, but should stand 
as much as possible out-of-doors, except when 
in bloom, or during the months between Novem¬ 
ber and May, for they will bloom earlier and 
better if protected from the cold winds of spring. 
They do not require repotting every year, but 
should be mulched with a mixture of leaf-mould 
and rich soil from an old hot-bed, with a little 
soot and sand. Before mulching in October, 
remove the old soil on the surface to the depth 
of an inch or two with a pointed stick, carefully 
avoiding the roots, ana fill up with the new 
compost. The plants may remain out-of-doors 
until the end of November, when a sunny 
window will suit them, and in the early spring 
they should begin to make fresh growth. Plenty 
of water will then be needed, and syringing 
will be useful. The young plants should be 
covered with bloom a little later on, after which 
it may be cut back somewhat into shape and 
given a careful shift, if necessary, with as little 
disturbance of the roots as possible. This, 
if well done, will result in a good autumn 
bloom, quite as profuse as in the spring. 
The compost used for potting Roses must be 
light and rich, leaf-mould and turf-mould being 
the best, with a little soot and sand. Stable- 
manure, if used at all, must be thoroughly old, 
and mixed with plenty of good loam, for new 
manure is apt to induce “ canker ” in the roots. 
All soil for potting purposes should be mixed 
with a little soot a week or two before it is used, 
and allowed to get dry ; this will drive out all 
worms and insects, and it may be then placed 
in a box and watered with a rosed can, mixing 
it up until it is of the right consistency—i.e., 
neither wet nor dry. All pots must be well 
drained by placing a bit of broken pot, with its 
concave side downwards, over the hole, arrang¬ 
ing several smaller bits of crock over this, so 
that the water can escape, and covering the 
whole with a bit of Moss sprinkled with soot, 
which does double duty in excluding insects 
and helping to nourish the plant. J. L. R. 


CAPE HEATHS FOR A ROOM. 

Just before the year closes Erica hyemalis opens 
its delicate pink and white bells. This Heath is 
grown in enormous quantities for sale, and no 
wonder that it finds a ready market, for few 
plants are more attractive when in blossom. But 
in a few weeks’ time thousands of these pretty 
plants will be drooping their heads and dying, 
although there is little difficulty in keeping 
them in health, if only their very simple needs 
were understood. Heaths will not stand a 
gas-laden atmosphere, and if this is inevit¬ 
able, they must be removed to a room with 
pure air before the gas iB lighted. Plenty 
of water is necessary to them throughout the 
year—in fact, they must never become dust 
dry or they will not recover it. This does not, 
however, mean that they must be allowed 
to stand in a saucer of water (for water¬ 
logged soil is never desirable), but that 
when they are given water, the supply must be 
thorough, enough being applied to soak the ball 
of peat through and to escape at the hole of the 
pot, the saucer in which the plant stands being 
emptied an hour afterwards. Heaths like to 
stand in a cool, damp place, and this is a 
difficulty in a room ; but it may be overcome by 
placing a tray under the plants which can be 
covered with Moss, surrounding the plants. If 
a small rosed watering-pot is carefully used to 
damp this Moss, the air surrounding the 
plants will receive a constant slight moisture, 
most beneficial to the health of these and all 
other room plants. The fine, hair-like roots of 
the Heath tribe need to be potted in peat and 
sand, with good drainage. The ball of soil must 
be made extremely firm, the new soil being worked 
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down between the old bell and the clean pot 
(which moat be bat little larger than the last) 
with a blunt stick, care being taken not to injure 
the ball of roots. This potting may be done 
immediately after the plant has blossomed, or 
it may be deferred till September, the latter 
time being the safer of the two, unless the plant 
is in a very small pot. Another danger from 
which window plants suffer is the effect of 
strong sunshine on their pots, this destroying 
the network of fine roots which ding to the 
pot. Heaths in a window must have the pro¬ 
tection of some sort of pot-cover. One made 
of cardboard will be enough; but the sun 
must never be allowed to shine on their pots or 
the plants will lose their leaves and soon look 
shabby and miserable. A sharp draught of air 
will also injure Heaths, especially during their 
time of growth after blooming, when they 
enjoy warmth and a damp abmofcphere. Early 
blossom should be cut off with a pair of 
scissors directly it fades (for seed • bearing 
exhausts the plant, and will prevent the pro¬ 
duction of good blossoms next season), and the 
long straggling shoots should also be pruned back 
to a third of their length. Heaths are best out-of- 
doors during the summer months, their pots 
being sunk in ashes (or otherwise protected 
from the sun), and water being regularly and 
oopiously supplied. At the end of September 
they can be taken indoors, but they do not need 
fire-heat, and will do well in a room from which 
frost only is excluded. Erica persolutais a very 
free-flowering Heath, which brings its long 
racemes of small white bells in March, and E. 
scabiuscula, also pure-white flowers, soon after. 
E. oolorans (red and white) and E. pyra- 
mfdelis (rose-pink), are also spring bloomers, 
and are followed by the lovely Erica ventri- 
oosa, both the roseum and rubrum varie¬ 
ties, and Erioa intermedia (a fine pure-white), 
E. sulphurea (pale-yellow), and E. Cavendishiana 
(a darker-yellow). All these are amongst the 
more easily grown Heaths, and are worth grow¬ 
ing by those who are fond of window garden¬ 
ing ; especially as the bloom of the Erica family 
lasts from six weeks to two months, and few 
plants are more delioately beautiful, their neat, 
pretty foliage always looking well, even when 
not covered with bloom. J. L. R. 


GENISTA (CYTISfUS RACBMOSTJS) FOR A 
ROOM, 

Where space is limited it is very desirable to 
grow such plants as will flower for a long time, 
and few pot plants will bring more blossoms in 
the course of a year than the Genista (Cytisus 
racemosus). In fact, well-managed plants 
bloom nioely in autumn as well as profusely in 
spring, and are seldom without a few blossoms. 
They are hungry plants, growing rapidly, and 
require a good deal of food ; they also enjoy the 
open air from the time they oease flowering in 
spring until the end of September, when they 
should be housed in a sunny window. Myriads 
of small specimens of the Genista, in brilliant 
bloom, are sold in our streets every spring in 
very small pots, which will be found, on examina¬ 
tion, to be extremely full of roots, for the 
plant has been forced and fed constantly on 
liquid-manure to avoid repotting; it should 
be given a shift at once into a pot two 
sizes larger than the last, without disturb¬ 
ing its roots, except to remove the drainage, 
Mich must be good in the fresh pot, several 
well-arranged crocks being covered with a bit of 
Moss, sprinkled with soot. Rich light soil, such 
as a compost of leaf-mould and loam, with a 
little soot and sand, will suit it, and plenty of 
water and a shady place will be needed for a few 
days. A Genista which has not been forced 
should not be repotted until it has ceased flower¬ 
ing, and it can then be placed in a balcony or 
verandah, where it has plenty of early sunshine. 
All blossoms should be picked off as they fade, 
and not allowed to form seeds, as this exhausts 
the plants. If this is done regularly more 
blooms will be the result during summer, and the 
plant should be full of blossom-buds in Septem¬ 
ber. A second shift should be given in October, 
but for window work perhaps this is better 
avoided by letting the plant rest until February, 
and supplying it then, once or twice a week, 
with thin soot-water, for large pots are objection¬ 
able A mass of golden bloom should be the 
result in April, after whioh the plant can be 
out baok into shape i 
Digitized by 


can be made into cuttings 6 inches in length, 
and inserted in light, sandy soil in a seed-pan, 
allowing room to cover them with a bell-glass. 
This must be removed and wiped every morning, 
and can be taken off at night after six weeks, 
when the little plants should be rooted. Harden 
them gradually by raising the bell-glass in the 
day, and very soon they will be fit to pot off, 
making good plants by the following spring for 
table decoration. J. L. R. 


2880.— Watering Ferns. —Twice a week, 
or possibly less frequently, will be often enough 
to water Maiden-hair Ferns. Apply the water 
over the soil till it runs through at the bottom of 
the pot. Do not wet the fronds now. Water of 
the same temperature as the room is best. They 
must be kept in a room where the frost will not 
enter. If the fronds are withering away much 
less water should be given. Probably the soil 
has become dose and sour ; if so, withhold water 
for several weeks, but do not allow the soil to 
get quite dust-dry. When the plants have 
rested for a time new growth will shoot up; 
then cut the old fronds away and shake out and 
repot in fresh porous soil containing plenty of 
sand in clean, well-drained pots. The repotting 
should be done in March.—E. H. 

- If the frost does not enter your room, 

and you have a suitable selection of Ferns, you 
ought to be more successful than you are. It is 
dear the treatment is at fault. You give them 
too much water for one thing; twice a week is 
too often at this time of year, unless there was 
a fire in the room regularly ; once a week in 
such a case as yours is often enough—probably 
too often—to give them water. No Ferns of 
delicate growth like the Maiden-hair should be 
watered over the fronds. It is a very good plan 
to use wanned water at all times for Ferns in 
rooms. You had better keep them where they 
are; they would certainly die in a cold glass¬ 
house.—J. C. C. 

2860_ Growing Palms.— None of the 

kinds mentioned really require the heat of a 
stove, though they are, of course, the better for 
a little more warmth while in a small state than 
the greenhouse affords. They may, however, be 
managed very well in the warmest and closest 
end of an ordinary greenhouse, especially if the I 
pots oould be plunged in a bed of stable-manure | 
(not too fresh, of course), spent Hops, or tan. 
Or oould you not construct a kind of oase, with J 
sheets of glass, for them at one end of the green¬ 
house, with a couple of hot-water pipes, or a 
flue, running beneath it to afford a little extra 
warmth? Be sure to keep them always moist 
and well fed at the roots, and shade them rather 
olosely too.—B. C. R. 

— The Eentias require warmth, especially 
when they are in a young state, to get them 
through the winter. I have seen them well 
done in a warm room. Seaforthia elegans is of 
a hardier nature, as is also Latania Borbonioa. 
Any of these when small might be brought on 
in a hot-bed during spring and summer, but 
there would hardly be heat enough in winter. 
The chief thing to avoid in growing these small 
Palms in rooms in winter is not to use soil of 
too close and heavy a nature, to be specially 
careful about the drainage, and not give too 
much water on the short days.—E. H. 

2857.— Draining’ window - boxes. — Certainly 
holes (or surplus water to escape should be made in xino 
window-boxes. Half a-dozen holes, half an Inch in diame¬ 
ter, will be sufficient (or the sized box named.—E. H. 

-Three or four holes, eaoh an inoh in diameter, 

should be provided in the bottom of a box of the size 
specified. Place a hollow piece of crook over eaoh, then 

E rovide a good inoh of broken brioks or cinders, then a 
kyer of rough eiftlngs or ooaree manure, and fill up with 
soil.—B. G. K. 

2870.— Plants for window-boxes.— 

Yes; you can treat the Euonymus as a hardy 
window shrub, especially in smoky locali¬ 
ties. There are several kinds, with both gold 
and silver variegation, besides the oomtnon 
green form. All are suitable, and all useful 
where a variety is required. You may plant 
them in open weather in January, but October 
is the best month. Any fairly good garden soil 
will suit them, but good loam is the best. The 
plants may be left in the boxes permanently, or 
if taken up carefully in May, to make room for 
summer-flowering things, and planted out in a 
border of good soil, they will do well, and may 
be used again the following season. Bnt a better 
way is to grow them in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, 


and then they can be removed or changed, as 
desired. But nioe dwarf plants of Box, Ber¬ 
ber is Aqnifolium, Aucubas (the green-leaved 
kinds especially), Arbntns, and some Conifers, 
are also good and nice for a change.—B. C. R. 


RULES foe correspondents. 

qmattooi^Mrts end a no sse rt are i n ser t e d in 
Gaepemies free of okmrge if co r r es pon dents folio* ths rules 
here laid down for their guidon**. AM mmmmmkmMmm 
for insertion should be nearly and oondsely written on 
one tide qf the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GaiDimm, 57, Southennptormtreet, Oooent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Lettersonbueinoesshould be sent to the Publishes. 
The name and addreee of the tender are required 1m 
addition to any designation he may detire to be need 1m 
the met. When more than one query it tent, eaoh 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unantwered 
querist should be repeated. Correspondents thould bear 
in mind that , at Gxudxxmu hat to be tent to preee tome 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications 

Answers (which, with the eaoeption of ruo* ae cannot 
well be claeeitCed. will be found In their dtferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placet I 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, to far ae their knowledge end 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek moist- 
anee. Conditions, soils, and means vary so injtnitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their eaverienoe is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in dasmst 
thould mention the number in which they app e ared. 


2912. -Outtlngs of Roses, Laurels, Ac—I# it 
too late dow to put la cutting, of Ruses, Laurels, Poplars, 
Privet, and Broomt-SYNOKusrora. 

2913. — Best wrinkled Marrow Peas.—Will 
someone kindly tell ms the names of the two best and 
largsst sorts of wrinkled Marrow Peas?—R radrr. 

2014.— Boot from a chimney where turf Is 
burnt.— I wish to know if soot taken from a chimney 
where turf is burnt is as suitable for flowers as ooal soot ? 
—Kathlhhn. 

2915.— Leaky hot-water pipes.— Will someone 
kindly oblige me by stating what pi an can fee adopted for 
rusting np a 4-in oh hot-water pips ? One of the flanges 
has oracked, but not badly.—G. L. 

2016 . — Methylated spirit for dressing 
Vines, A©.—Would someone kindly tell ms if methy¬ 
lated spirit may be safely used to dress Vines, Peaohes, 
and Figs with to kill brown soak?— F. Smith. 

2917. — Making a Fern-wall.— I am going to make 
a Fern-wall in.ide a cool greenhouse, and intend to put 
under the wire-netting a covering of ordinary Moss off old 
stone walls for its rustlo appearance. Will the Moss hinder 
the growth of the Ferns?— A Beginner. 

2918. —Heating a greenhouse.—My greenhouse 
is 16 feet bv 7 feet. Will someone kindly recommend to 
me a perfectly reliable hot-water apparatus for the 
same ? 1 wish for one that the fire will bum in for ten or 
eleven hours without at.y attention whatever.—W. H. M. 

2919. — Chrysanthemums in the open air.— I 
have had some Chrysanthemums flowering in the open air 
till now, December 21st. Is not this exceptionally late? 
For next autumn’s display shall I move them, or take them 
up and replant with manure, or manure the ground above 
tnem?— Kit. 

2920. — Pruning a Glolre de Dijon Rose, Ae — 
Will someone kindly tell me when is the beet time and bow 
to prune a Gloire de Dijon Rose in a ooid greenhouse ? 
The root is planted outeide. Also, when is the beet time to 
plant a Marshal Nlel Rose (also outside), but to grow in 
the same house ?— Hillside. 

2921. — Treatment of Lilium auratum—I pot 
my Lilium auratum ou t-of-doon after flowering; the stalks 
still stand—1 ear .talks, as two oame out of ths bulb. 
Whatshould I do with ths Lily now ? Should I break off 
these stalks, though they carry a few green leaves yet, end 
should I divide th. bulb?— Ulsterman. 

2922. —Syringing Gooseberries with lime, 
SOOt. dto.—1 reoently noticed in Gardening, under the 
heading “ The (Doming Week’s Work," i hat mention is made 
regardirg syringing Gooseberries with lime and soot mixed 
with soap to keep off birds. Would “E. II." obligs me 
with the proportions of the mixture referred to?—D. H. 

2923. — Ooke-orusher. —*' J. 0. 0.,’’ see Gardening, 
page 551, talks of a coke-crusher. Can he kindly tell me 
where I can procure one suitable for a small consumer ? 
I have uppiuu to gas-works and makers of crushers, but 
can only hear of machines oostlng £7 10s. each and up- 
war is. whioh 1 am afraid are too large for a limited space. 
— W. R. 

2924 — Clematises not flowering —Two years 
ago this autumn 1 planted and well manured two Clema¬ 
tises, both on south walls, one a purple and the other a 
ooral-pink. The former has not flowered at all, and the 
latter only produoes buds, whioh never open. I shall be 
ver^gUd if anyone oan tell me the reason of this?— 

2925 —Pruning Hybrid Perpetual Roses in 
pots.—Will someone kindly advise me how I should prone 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses la pots this year that were out 
baok to two or three eyes eaoh last j ear, and have thrown 
up shoots 2 feet and 3 feet in length during the past sea¬ 
son, but they have not bloomed? My plants ill eland 
outdoors until the end of January, and will then be 
brought into a greenhouse.—W. J. Tolley. 

2926.—White Lilac.— I have had sent to me two nice 
planui of White Lilao, and instructions with them that 
they are to be grown in the dark to get white flowers. I 
have had them potted and plaoed in a large, dark oeliar. 
Would someone kindly sey if this is the proper treatment 
to get white flowers, and if I may expect growth In the 
dark oeliar? Should I not be doing right, pleese state 
ths proper treatment to pina i ?—A. Bom 
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2917.— Treatment of Llllums.—I shall bs moat 
grateful for advloe m to the beet method of treatment 
for the following Lillums, whloh are being sent to me 
dlreot from Japan? I have a large garden m the middle 
of Eaetboucne, a conservatory, plant-house, and vinery. 
The list Is as follows: Llliums auratum, tigrinum, 
slogans, longiflorum, Krameri, epeoiosum rubrum, epeoio- 
eum album, Batemanni, and LeiohtllnL—A qnrs M. Root- 

IiXDOH. ' 

2928.— Planting a flower border.— I have a flower 
border in my garden 16 yards long by 6 yards wide. In 
whioh I have been growing plants with flowers of mixed 
colours, but my employer wants it this next summer with 
more plants of one oolour and habit of growth. I should 
be glad if anyone would kindly inform ms what to grow? 
I should Uke to have the border arranged in two oolours, 
say four rows of white, and four .of red or scarlet— 
Amateur. 

29*29.— Hyacinths In pots.— Will someone kindly 
state the reason and remedy for this?—My Hyacinths In 
pots, after oomlng up nicely for an inob, stop, end the 
flower then opens, ever eo muoh too soon, and with no 
effect. I have them as dose as it is possible to the 
glase of the window of a spare room. Of course, I am not 
writing about their flowering in this oold weather, but 
from Ootober; they are Roman Hyacinths principally. 
North-west London.— Err. 

2930. — Olematls Jaokmaniand a Taosonla. 
—Will someone kindly inform me how to treat a Clematis 
Jaokmani and a Tacsonia Van Volxemi? The latter was 
planted in a warm oonservatory, whioh is kept at a tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs.. about two months ago, in a 
box oovered with Oork-bark ; but now it looks dying, all 
the leaves dropping off. It was about 2 feet high when 
planted. The Olematls Is in the border, and is trained up 
the trellis. Will it require cutting down, and if eo when ? 
—A Young Bbgimner. 

2931. — Propagating Auoubas.— I shall be greatly 
obliged to anyone who wUl kindly enlighten me on this 
maker ? I bave in my garden several large Auoubas from 
whioh I oould take soores of cuttings, but do not know 
whether they would strike. I have a plot of land in Surrey 
where I oould plant the cuttings. Some months ago I 
read that a male Auouba would fertilize the flowers of 
several ordinary Auoubas, and I procured one, but too 
late to be useful this year. It is now showing flower-buds, 
and I hope to get berries next year. Will seeds grow 
freely if sown out in the open ?— Hackney Wist. 


2932 — Apples from cuttings.—I have lately 
planted in Mid-Surrey some‘two hundred Apple-trees— 
bushes on the Paradise stock. The nurseryman from whom 
I bought them says they should be out baok to five buds in 
February. This means cutting off many shoots 18 inches 
long. It oocars to me that probably many of these shoots 
would strike root if inserted in the ground, and would give 
me then many “own-root" Apples. I propose to try it, 
but think perhaps that if some were out off now they might 
strike root more readily than if left till February. Will some¬ 
one kindly advise me ? The sorts are Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Warner's King, Beauty of Bath, Wellington, King of the 
Pippins, Lane's Prince Albert, and. Bismarck.— Hacks it 
Wiwt. 

2933.—Pruning of horizontally trained fruit- 
trees.—In Gardening, November 28;h., page 524. “ W " 
strongly recommends training in the shoots (of the side 
branches of horizontally trained fruit-trees) their whole 
length, while another writer at an earlier date says in 
answer to a question of mine, that they should be out baok 
two-thirds of their length to induce the lower eyes or buds 
to break out into fruit-buds. These are two very contrary 
directions, and as a novioe I am perplexed. I should be 
muoh obliged to “ W ” or anyone else who would kindly 
let me know if a young branch 3 feet long, this year's 

g rowth, trained In full length (at eaoh side of the leader), 
i likely to break out at every eye from the Junction to the 
top, and turn into fruit-spurs without topping it or outtlng 
it back ?— Novicr. 


2934. — Fruit-trees for a wall.— My garden is in 
the North of Ireland, in the same latitude as Carlisle, on 
the face of a hill 800 feet above the sea, but only 150 feet up 
It, and on the west side of the hill am 6 miles from the sea, 
from whioh strong west winds blow. I bave but little shelter 
as yen. I have an outhouse wall 40 feet by 18 feet high—a 
private oart-road passes it, and cattle pass by this road— 
oould I put a fruit-tree on this wall, and if so, should It be 
of gridiron shape out of reaob of oattle, and If so, wbat 
kind of fruit should I plant,? I may say the wall faoee 
east. I should prefer a useful fruit. I understand Xorello 
Cherries are of no use exoept for putting in brandy. I have 
also another wall 40 feet long and 10 feet high, facing 
north. What should I plant here ? When should the 
trees be planted ? — Ulbtbrman. 

2935. — Culture of Amaryllis. — 1 am muoh 
obliged to “ J. D. E " for bis reply to my query on this 
subject. I have just obtained from the dealers a few dry 
bulbs of Amaryllis Belladonna and formoHimtma, and 
have planted them in 6 inch or 7-lnoh pots, and plunged 
the pots level with the rims In a box of moist coal-ashes 
under the greenhouse shelf. Will" J. D. E.” or some other 
gentleman kindly say if this Is correct treatment, and give 
me full instructions as to their future aullure? Are those 
wbloh “J. D. E.” oalls ** garden" varieties the same as 
what are described in the dealers’ lists as “ vittata 
hybrids V There are some called “ aulioa,” and described 
as hardy winter bloomers. What are these ? I shall be 
obliged for any further information respecting these 
plants, especially as to the watering and manuring of the 
same? Can the seed be obtained, and is it difficult to raise, 
and bow long does it take to make flowering bulbs ?— 

lXBXPBRIRNCED AMATBUR. 


To the Jollormnfj querns brief editorial replies 
*re 'jiven ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additio nal 
advice on the various subjects^ 

2936 —Unfruitful Cherry-trees (c. T. Ad¬ 
judging from the symptoms described, the roots of the 
Cherry-tree are down in a oold subsoil. Can they be Iffted 
and brought nearer the surface ? If this oannot be done, 
out out some of the old branches and lay in young wood, 
that may be left to trait ItefoS lengths - 
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2937. —Chicory from seed (0. S. JR.).—Yes. If seed 
be sown In well-cultivated land In March good roots will be 
formed by autumn, whioh. If lifted daring winter and 
plaoed in any dark oellar or Mushroom-house In any com¬ 
mon soil, will soon yield good blanched.heads of leaves fit 
for salad. 

2938. —Watering ‘‘Geranium” cuttings and 
Azaleas (G. IF.).—“Geranium’' cuttings do not require 
much water during winter; give a little when the soil gets 
dry. Asaless want plenty of water, but it should not be 
given in driblets, but in large doses, to soak all the soil in 
the pots when toe plants require it, and only then. The 
Azaleas will do well in a oool-house, or they may be foroed 
into flower in a warm one. 

2939. —Planting Tiger Lilies, dm. (L. F. R ).— 
Well dig and manure the ground, and plant 4 lnobes or 
5 lnobes below toe surface of the same. If jou oan keep 
the bulbe in a dry, oool place, you may plant them in spriDg. 
Those for pots should be planted at onoe In turfy loam or 
peat, and rotten manure or leaf-mould, with plenty of sand 
added; 6-lnoh pots will do for single bulbs, or two Dulbs 
may be put In an 8-lnoh pot. Give good drainage. 

2940. —Iris Kmmpferi (K. /A—This Iris Is psrfeotly 
hardy in free, warm, well-drained soils, and when thus 
situated it does not need the slightest protection. Where 
the natural soil is cold and heavy it would be well to 

S roteot the orowns by a covering? of ashes or Oooos-nut- 
bre. Fairly strong plants should bloom this year, but a 
season’s growth will be required before any great effect is 
produced. Mulch in the summer and water well in dry 
weather; this Iris likes plenty of moisture at the roots. 

2941.— Sunflowers (Helianthus).— Yes; these are 
very effeotive, and what is more, they will grow and do 
well anywhere. They will, of oourse, grow and flower 
much finer in a deep and rioh soil than in a poor one, for 
they are greedy plants, and can scarcely be overfed. Sow 
the seed ont-of-doors in March or April; thin out and 
transplant if needful. I used to have these and Marigolds 
oome all over toe garden in large numbers in spring, self- 
sown, and these self-sown plants always do better than any 
others. 

2912.— Culture of Romneya Ooulterl (C. R. C.). 
—This Californian Poppywort demands liberal treatment 
to bring it to perfection. It likes a free, deep, tolerably 
rioh, but well-drained soil to grow in, and will then make 
rapid progress. We should recommend that the seed be 
sown In March In gentle warmth, pricking off the seedling 
plants when large enough to handle into pans of free, 
sandy soil, hardening them off in a oold frame, and 
planting out In good soil In May in a warm, somewhat 
sheltered position. 

2943.— Rhubarb for forcing (JR. F .).—The best 
sired roots for forotng ere those about three yean or four 
yean old ; they oan easily be taken up and moved any¬ 
where where a little artificial heat oan be secured. Large, 
old roots cannot be moved without a good deal of mutUa- 
tioa, whioh weaken! the produce. With a temperature 
anywhere between 60 dege. and 60 dega euooess should be 
oertaln. Of oourse toe temperature should be regular and 
steady. The plants should not be overheated one day and 
Starved the next. 

2944.—Preserving Turnips in'winter(P.2\ IF.). 
—When Turnips srs grown in drills end have room 
enough, it is a good plan to draw a little earth up over the 
roots with tbe boe ou either side of the rows. This will, In 
a great measure, prevent that alternate freezing and 
thawing that does so muoh injury, as then the plants oan 
be pulled up Intaot just before severs frosts set In and be 
laid in hollow trenches, just burying tbe bulbe with coil 
and strawy litter. They will keep in good oondition in that 
way for a long time. A few roots should, however, be 
stored away in some oool place to be at hand in very bad 
weather. 

2945.— Lilies and Forget-me-nots (Myosotls) 
(L. F. M .).—In carpeting a bed of Lilies with Myosotls 
aissiliflora It is not absolutely neoeesary that toe oarpet 
plants should be removed eaoh year. This Myosotls Is 
usually good for two years if the first plants are seed¬ 
lings. The Lilies should, however, be planted deeply—that 
is, quite 9 inches below tbe eurfaoe of the sol), as the 
Myosotls will pretty well exhaust the ground to a depth of 
6 inches. We should prefer to remove toe oarpet plants 
every autumn, refork the surfaoe, and at the same time 
adding a dressing of rotten manure and leaf-soil, and 
replanting eeedling plants for a oarpet. If ordinary oare 
were exercised we fail to see how the Lily bulbs would 
suffer. All depends upon the depth at which they are 
planted. _ 


IAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,*# Any communications respecting plants or fruit 
I tent to name should always accompany the paroel, whioh 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardbnihq Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-strect, Strand, London, W . C . 

Names of plants. — C . 11 . O .— l, Dendroimim 
chry Rant hum ; 2, A Ctclogyne, but cannot name accu¬ 
rately without flower*.- A Nor ice. — Oendrohium eanall- 

oulat uui.- Beginner.— ], Adiantum decorum ; 2. Asple- 

nium Belanger!; 3, Poly podium Sohkuri; -1, KUpho- 
ploesnra mbiginnsum ; 5, Niphoholus aduasoona; 6, 

Miorouorium irioldea oriatAta.- G . £f.—Deudrobium 

fuscatom. - T . J . /?.— 1, Eranthemuin asperaum ; *2, 

Begonia longlpes; 3, Begonia bydrocotylifolia; 4, Til- 
landsla speoiosa. 

Naming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or.fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the EdUor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Walter Hicks .—Apples : 1, Wei- 
lingtoD probably, but only one poor specimen was tent; 
2, Gulden Pippin ; Pears : 1, Baa spscimen, oannot name ; 
2, Durandeau; 3, Glou Morcaau; 4, Maris Louise. 


Catalogues received -—Garden Seeds, Bedding 
and Border-plants, Jtc. Messrs. E. P. Dixon a Sons. 
Yorkshire Seed KstabUshmsnt, Hull.- Wholesale Se*i 


Catalogue . Messrs. Cooper, Taber t Co, Limited, South- 

wark-street, London, S E.- Catalogue of Pceonies. 

Messrs. E H. Krelage h Son, Haarlem, Holland.- Vege¬ 

table Seeds and seed Potatoes. Mr. C. Fldler, Royal 

Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading, Berkshire.- Spring 

Seed Catalogue. Messrs. E. Webb h Sons, Wordslsy, 
Stourbridge. _ 

OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


Thom Competitors who have not already sent 
postage stamps for the return of their photo- 
graphs are requested to do so at once , os we 
still have a number of par cels unclaimed. 


TO OORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ess 
do not answer queries by post, and that we oannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert faeries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Constant Reader.—Axe there aoyair pipes? Ws should 
imagine that toe hot-water pipes are blocked with air at 
one of the bends or elbows. Tbs best way will be to geta 

local hot-water fitter to look at the apparatus.- Myrtles. 

—The suggestion about Daphnes will be attended to In 

Gardening for January 9th. - S . B — Apply to Mr. 

Toope, 8tepney-square, London, E.- Grafter. —Baltef• 

“ Art of Grafting. 1 * Crosby, Lookwood, A Oo., London.- 

Student in Botany.— Lindley's “ School Botany," wa 
think, would suit you, and It oould be obtained through 
any good bookseller.—-Jforo.—Applv to Messrs. Jams* 
Veitoh A Sons, Royal Exotio Nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, 

London, S.W.-C. IF. D.— Apply to Mr. George Monro, 

Salesman, Covent-garden-market, London,W.C.- Apple. 

—Apply to Messrs. George Bunyard A Co.,Maidstone, Kent. 

-v. &—The beet way would be to write to someone in 

the looality. Mr. J. White, the head gardener at Armagh 
Palaoe, would probably be able to give you the required 

information- D. T. Bolton Gardens .—Apply to Me art 

Richard Smith A Oo., Wo roes ter.— M. Q., Whitemyre 
House .—It is not unusual for the Yew to bear berries. 
The spray sent was a very pretty one.- T. D. L., Long¬ 

ford.— Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, Royal Exotio 

Nursery, King's-read, Chelsea, London, 8.W,- C. H. R. 

—Apply to Messrs. W. Cllbran and Sod, Oldfield Nursery, 

Altrincham, Cheshire.- Ulsterman .—Apply to Messrs. 

Harkness A Sons, The Grange Nurseries, Bedale, York¬ 
shire. , _ 

BIRDS. 

2777.— Ailing Canary.— It is possible that ted-spider 
may have something to do with the trouble. Dust it with 
Keating's insect powder. Give it a pieoe of cuttle-fish 
bone to peok at, half a hard-boiled egg twice a week, add 
aplnoh of Maw-seed to its food, and keep it out of all 
draught*. —A G. Butlbr. 

2564. — Bullfinch turning: black.— I had 
a Sparrow which, like “ Mr. Patching’s ” Ball- 
finch, burned quite black. Mj; bird was taken 
by myself from the nest, and for about two years 
had the ordinary plumage of a cock Sparrow. 
He gradually turned darker until for some yean 
not a Bingle grey feather could be seen. A few 
months before his death (whioh happened when 
he was over six yean old) the Sparrow feathering 
reappeared, muoh to my ngret, as I intended to 
havenad him staffed. I have always supposed that 
the food given must have had something to do 
with this “ sport. ” The bird was in a large cage 
with Canaries and Goldfinches, whose food he 
shared until he beoame so savage that I had to 
give him separate quarters.—J. S. 

2700.— Thrush with asthma.—! would 
recommend yon to keep the bird warm and out 
of draughts. Mix a little Cayenne Pepper with 
his food and dissolve some white Gum arabic, 
together with a dozen drops of glycerine, in his 
drinking water. As soon as he begins to get 
better leave off giving the glycerine and 
substitute a few drops of tincture of iron. I 
have found this plan answer admirably with 
Canaries, and do nob doubt that it will be 
equally efficacious for a Thrush. I have a 
Thrush now with a oold, and I am giving him 
Cayenne. If his breathing were affected I should 
add the other remedies.—A. G. Butler. 


’* Gardening Illustrated • Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d .; post free, id. 

“The Garden" Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this 
form the coloured plates are best preserved, and it is meet 
suitable for reference previous to the issue qftkehalfyearlp 
volumes. Price Is. Od .; post free , It. 9d. Complete set of 
volumes qf Thb Gabdbb from its commencement to end of 
1890 thirty eight vole., price, cloth, £28 is. 


“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.—TOIs 
foumoi is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, isv 
whioh form it is most suitable for reference previous to the 
issue of the yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, 8 d. 


“Hardy Flowers.” —Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, to. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, It.; post free, it. 3 d. 

“The Garden Annual" for 1BQ2.—Contains 
Alphabetical Lists qf sUl Branches of (At Horticultural 
Trade corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists ef 
Gardens and Country Seats (containing over t,000) koto 
t carefully and eoetemimely r e mise d, and era 
to bs the mto mmpl s ts ever pub li shed. Jh' * 
Is,; by pest; Is. ML 

t N, ftt-W, F.S. 
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SEED SOWING. 

At the commencement of the new year no time 
should be lost in sowing a few choice flower- 
seeds, which, by taking time by the forelock, 
will result in a prolonged season of flowering. 
Seeds of a choice strain of Gloxinias should be 
sown thus early. The young plants thereby 
raised will, with good attention, surpass a stock 
of old bulbs and flower profusely from June on¬ 
wards to the late autumn. With the splendid 
selections of these beautiful plants now in culti¬ 
vation, named varieties for general purposes are 
not so much in request, with the exception, 
probably, of the pure-white kinds. A packet of 
seed, if divided and sown at intervals of a few 
weeks, will give an abundant stock, from which 
selections may be made while in bloom for re¬ 
tention another season for early flowering. The 
object of sowing at two different times is not to 
.guard against failure as much as to prolong the 
season of blooming. In sowing extra early there 
is rather more risk run of a good crop of seed¬ 
lings being obtained, but when secured the gain 
is oovious. It will happen at times that from 
some cause, which the cultivator cannot himself 
assign to any known failing in attention, the 
seed will not germinate ; hence, in dividing a 
packet of choice seed, one sowing may yield a 
good return, whilst the other does not. A fair 
amount of 

Bottom-heat is a great assistance early in the 
season for raising these and otiier seeds requiring 
somewhat similar treatment. In mv case I 
have pipes for bottom-heat running through a 
propagating-pit, overlaid with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
resting on slates. By this means a genial heat is 
secured, averaging from 75 degs. to 85 degs. For 
these and all other minute kinds of seed I 
always prefer to cover the pot or pan with a 
pane of glass, which, if cut in the shape of a 
hexagon, will bo all the better for round pans. 
This is much 1 tetter than confining the seed-pan 
in a close pit or frame, by which a greater 
amount of atmospheric moisture is precipitated 
upon the soil, in some cases to form a thin film, 
which may eventually be productive of a minute 
form of fungoid growth. A soil with a good 
admixture of silver sand is the best. I prefer it 
to consist of sandy loam and leaf-mould in about 
equal parts. Agreat depth of soil is not beneficial; 
rather make up well with drainage, leaving a 
space of about half an inch between the top of 
the soil when the seed is sown and the 

f lass which covers it. Hardly any water will 
e needed until the seed has germinated 
when covered with glass, a good watering 
having been given previous to the seed being 
sown. As soon as it is seen that the seeds are 
germinating a close watch should be kept that 
none of the seedlings are lost by damp ; a little 
air admitted during the day will generally 
counteract this. Seeds of the tuberous-rooted 
Begonias should also be sown early in January, 
and I recommend those who intend to give a 
trial to the new hybrid Streptocarpuses not to 
lose any time in sowing some of the seed. Both 
of these just named will succeed well in the first 
f tages under the same conditions as those ad- 
/ised for the Gloxinias. If Amaryllis-seed of a 
choice strain not yetrso^n, no Mme ought to 
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be lost in seeing to it. Mine are now nice-sized 
plants with leaves 2 inches long; this gives a 
good start. The compact variety of the common 
Musk is easily raised, and comes true from seed. 
If sown early, good plants for bedding out will 
be had by May. An early sowing of tne seed of 
Torenia Fournieri will give a useful lot of plants 
for flowering in June, even after having had one 
or two pinchings to obtain stocky growth. The 
Stove Periwinkles (Vincas alba, rosea, and 
oculata) should also be sown early to get good 
lants the same year. Those who happen to 
ave Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezli just going 
out of nower should carefully watch the pods, 
or they will lose the seed. If the plants could 
now onwards stand upon a moist bottom where 
the seed if lost at first would still have a good 
chance of germinating, less trouble would be 
given. Early-raised seedlings of this beautiful 
winter-flowering Aphelandra will give a batch 
of strong plants with good leafage of a silvery- 
grey colour and of a more distinct character, in 
iny opinion, than in the case of the older plants. 
The beautiful Urn-flower (Urceolina pendula) 
when it seeds should be looked after. This 
would now soon be ripe ; when in this condition 
sow at once. I have in this way raised a good 
stock of this none .too well known bulbous plant. 
Seeds of the winter-flowering Begonias of the 
type of B. insignia and Knowsleyana should also 
be sown as soon as ripe ; this will not be many 
weeks. The seed-pods, in many instances, will 
be already of full size. As soon as the seedlings 
of these Begonias are safe, the older plants may 
be dispensed with to a great extent. H. 


NEW SEEDS THE BEST. 

If we could rely upon all the seeds sown germi¬ 
nating satisfactorily, and also feel certain of 
being able to save as many as may l>e required 
of the young plants proceeding from the same, 
seed biils generally might be considerably re 
dueed. As it happens, there are so many diffi¬ 
culties and enemies to contend with that there 
is no certainty about anything doing well, and 
those who have liarl experience are well aware 
how necessary it is that good seed should be 
bought or saved, and a rather wide margin 
allowed for failures. It is the reverse of an 
economical, though a far too common, practice 
to narrowly limit the seed bill. When all or 
by far the greater portion of the seeds arc got 
rid of at one sowing, and the result be either a 
failure to germinate or a loss of the delicate 
seedlings, the readiest means of obviating the 
difficulty—viz., that of sowing again at the 
earliest possible date after the necessity for it 
becomes evident—is scarcely within the reach 
of the gardener. It is true more seed could, 
perhaps, be procured, but this is not always 
possible, and in any case there must be a loss of 
valuable time and, perhaps, some unpleasant¬ 
ness between employer ana employed. Better 
by far order enough and to spare in the first in¬ 
stance,this ultimately being much the most satis¬ 
factory. Extravagance, however, I would 
strongly condemn, but no gardener ought to be 
held to have exceeded his powers and duty who 
orders ample seeds and pays a good price for 
the same, The latter condition is of greater 
importance than at first sight may appear. 


Cheap sf.f.ds are rarely the most economical 
in the end. It frequently happens that either 
they are old and do not, therefore, germinate 
properly, or else the stock is faulty. The 
coarser, commoner forms usually produce seed 
the most freely, and it is only the best of every¬ 
thing that ought to be grown in either large or 
small gardens. I have nothing whatever to say 
against the vendors of cheap seeds, and those 
who are satisfied with what they receive from 
such will naturally continue to send their orders 
to them. Competition has brought down the 
prices considerably all round, and those who 
take the greatest pains in selecting their stocks, 
and in saving, cleaning, and sorting the seeds 
ought and must lie properly compensated for 
the same, or otherwise the quality of 
the article will soon deteriorate. It is 
admitted that those who pay a good price 
for their supplies do not always get perfectly 
new seeds, but they are far more likely to have 
them than would he the case if cheapness was 
unduly studied. Old seeds or many that were 
not sold last winter anti spring are largely dis¬ 
tributed among the retailers of cheap seeds, anti 
such and inferior varieties can be sold at a cheap 
rate. The worst keepers are Beans, Peas, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Rhubarl)—Onions, Leeks, 
Salsafy, Scorzonera, Cress, Radishes, and various 
other herbs exceeding these in longevity by about 
one year. Such kinds as Lettuce, Endive, Sea- 
kale, and Tomatoes keep fairly sound for three 
years, the last frequently longer ; while Aspara¬ 
gus, Broccoli, Borecole, CalJ>age, Cauliflower, 
Spinach, Beet, Celery, Parsley, and Cucumber 
will frequently retaiiTtheir vitality for four years 
and upwards. Much in every case, however, 
depends upon the pains taken with seeds, exces¬ 
sive dryness and the other extreme, damp, being 
alike fatal to them. Unfortunately, those who 
buy their seeds are unable to determine the age 
of their respective kinds, and they must not, 
therefore, greatly narrow down their order 
because they hapi*en to have a good many half- 
packets of * seeds left over from last sowing 
season. I have made that mistake more than 
once, but shall not repeat it. Why I so greatly 
prefer good new seed is because this invariably 
germinates more quickly, and the seedlings 
grow away more strongly than is the case when 
old seeds are sown. More warmth is required 
to start old seeds than suffices for new samples, 
and, as a consequence, there is less risk to be 
run in sowing too soon. Even if the old seed 
docs come up evenly, the plants being weak and 
oftentimes malformed, they are by far the most 
likely to succumb either to bad weather or 
insect attacks. M. 


2923.-Coke crusher. I am not able to give tin* 
price of these, but l know they are supplied h\ an iron¬ 
monger in Lhi* town (Taunton), and judging from the 
places in which 1 have seen them used. I am satisfied that 
they are to be obtained at a much c heaper rate than is 
mentioned in this enquiry.— J. C. C. 

- Tiiis is an age of mechanical appliances certainly, 

and where large quantities of coke were required, or a 
dealer was expected to sell the material in a crushed state, 
some such machine might be useful; hut for an amateur 
with onlvone or two greenhouses to bother with anything of 
this kind would he a farce. The best coke crusher for un 
ordinary garden is a hammer weighing about 2 lb. or 3 lb. 
- J. D. F.. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Bignonia venusta is one of the most useful climbing 
plants for winter flowering. Plant it out in a good border, 
train the moinshoots up the rafter, and let the flowering 
laterals hang gracefully about in a negligent fashion. Its 
bright-orange flowers are very useful for cutting. Though 
an old plant, it is not so common as it deserves to be. It 
was formerly regarded as a slow plant, but it succeeds in 
a warm conservatory, where there is more room for the 
flowering-shoots to dangle about. Prune back after 
flowering. Acacia Riceana is another useful climbing 
plant of easy culture, which has not met with the attention 
its merits deserve. In the warm conservatory the early- 
flowering Eupatoriums, such as odoratum, will be getting 
past their best, and should be removed to make room for 
others, such as E. ageratoides, now coming on. Late- 
blooming Salvias will soon be useful; S. gesneneflora was 
formerly much grown for early spring blooming, and is 
still one of the best for the purpose. The best treatment 
is to strike cuttings in spring, grow on under glass till first 
week in June, then plant out in open, sunny situation; 
pinch the strongest shoots to Induce bushy habit; give 
water when necessary, and pot up in September; keep 
growing in a genial greenhouse temperature till the flowers 
open after Christmas. This is one of the most early of 
the greenhouse Salvias. To obtain very large specimens 
cut back young plants in spring, and plant out in June. 
Lilacs just coming into bloom are very useful now. The 
Persian and its varieties are, under ordinary treatment, 
the earliest to flower ; they may be brought on in any 
warm house. When forced in the dark the flowers of all 
Lilacs are white ; but for conservatory work the plants, if 
started in the dark, must be gradually inured to the light. 
Lilacs, Thoms, Guelder Roses, and other flowering shrubs 
may be brought on now in Peach-houses and vineries w’hen 
forcing begins. Fuchsias which have done flowering may 
be taken to a oool house to rest; do not prune till tne sap 
is on the move again. Young Fuchsias for early blooming, 
which have been kept on the move through the winter, 
should now be shifted into 5-inch pots, and be placed in a 
light position and be syringed freely on bright days. 
Goldfussia isophyllais an old plant of dwarf, graceful habit, 

E rodueing freely in winter pale-blue flowers, which last in 
loom a long time. It is a very pretty plant for a small 
conservatory ; roots freely from cuttings in spring. Camel¬ 
lias, both planted out and in pots, will require plentiful 
supplies of water now they are in bloom ; very wealc liquid- 
manure will be beneficial, especially for large plants 
thickly studded with blooms and buds. I saw the other 
day a very useful lot of plants of Habrothamnus elegonsin 
0-inch pots just coming into flower ; they had been struck 
from cuttings early in spring, potted off, and kept in heat 
till May, then hardened off and planted out in the open in 
good soil in an open, sunny spot on a south border. The 
surface had been mulched with old leaf-mould, a little of 
which had also been mixed with the soil. The strong 
shoots had been pinched hock several times during the 
summer, and the plants had received water when required, 
and they had been sprinkled over the foliage every after¬ 
noon when the weather was fine. This treatment had pro¬ 
duced healt hy, bushy plants when the time came for pot¬ 
ting up in September. 

Stove 

Repot Gloxinias starting into growth. Give the neces' 
sary pruning to Allamandas, Clerodendrons, and Bougain¬ 
villeas ; the last named flowers on the young wood, and if 
grown in the full light, so that the growth can ripen, there 
is no fear of a good result, even when pruned rather hard 
back—at any rate, in pruning cut out all weakly shoots to 
make room for new growth. A little Tobacco-smoke 
occasionally will be useful, for os soon as new growth 
takes place insects will appear if nothing is done ; but 
Tobacco-smoke, especially if the common, cheap paper or rag 
is used for fumigating, will injure the young fronds of the 
delicate kinds of Ferns. I always find it advisable when 
fumigating a house containing Ferns to take out all the 
Maiden-hairs till after the Tobacco-smoke has disappeared. 
Ferns may be kept clean by dipping or syringing with 
Macdougairs liquid preparation. Dipping iB the most 
economical process. Gardenias are now opening their 
blossoms in considerable numbers: when young shoots 
start away beyond the buds it is better to pinch them 
back, as they weaken the blossoms, and the plants will 
make plenty of new' wood after the blooming period is 
over. Several of the Francisceas, including calycina, 
show up well now in association with Eucharis, Euphor¬ 
bias, late Poinsettias, Ac. Orchids starting into growth 
will require more water, and the necessary work of repot¬ 
ting or placing in fresh baskets must soon have attention. 
It is right to go over them systematically, as perhaps some 
plants may do with a top-dressing only. Still, a change 
into new baskets or clean pots, w r ith a removal of old com¬ 
post, the latter being replaced with porous, elastic mate¬ 
rials, always has a beneficial effect. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The late frost has been rather trying from its sudden¬ 
ness ; but where the pots were all plunged, and a free use 
made of old newspa|iers, nothing has sustained any injury. 
One of tho things to bear in mind is when the frost 
breaks up do not lie in a hurry to remove the coverings for 
a day or tw’o ; and of course no water will be required. 
Many of the usual plants forced for the heated conserva¬ 
tory will lie just, os satisfactory in the unheated house, 
only, of course, the flowers will come later. Rhododen¬ 
drons, Kaltnias, Belgian and Japan Azaleas, Roses, Clove 
and other Carnations and Pinks, bulbs of many kinds, will 
flower freely later on ; and during the season of growth 
the roots should be covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the 
whole enclosed in paper on frosty nights, which may be 
pasted over specially constructed wire frames, which can be 
made of different sizes to suit different plants. I have 
kept Pelargoniums in an unheated house by covering 
thickly with paper, and leaving the paper on night and 
day till the frost was all gone. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight Utter than is here indicated with equally good 
results 


Ferns under Glass. 

With the lengthening days the growth will come more 
freely. Plants of Maiden-hair and other Ferns which have 
had the fronds removed for bouquet making will require 
less water till the new growth starts away. The old 
A. cuneatum and its variety, A. elegans, are the best for 
cutting. The fronds of large-growing Ferns—Polypodium 
aureum, Pteris tremula Aspidium exaltatum, ana others 
of like stature—are useful for filling large stands ; but one 
cannot cut and come again so quickly as in the case of the 
Maiden hairs. Ferns to have any value for cutting must 
be grown in the light. The most lasting Ferns are those 
rrown iu a north house, with nothing to intercept the 
fight. 

Window Gardening. 

Window and room plants are all safe as yet, especially 
where precautions have l>een taken to cover with paper at 
night when the thermometer is falling below 20 clegs. ; 
above that point no harm will be done to plants in a room, 
even if there is no fire in the room, if the olinds are drawn 
down. Be careful with the water-pot. Pelargoniums will 
take no harm if they get very dry ; Myrtles also and Hy¬ 
drangeas may now, if the nights are frosty, go for some 
time without water. Similar treatment will suit the 
Oleander and Orange-trees. The Otaheite Orange makes a 
very pretty room plant; small bushes may be had in 6-inch 
or 0-inch pots laden with small, golden fruit, which for 
winter are very ornamental. They are not difficult to 
manage; one of the chief things is to keep the foliage 
clean by a frequent use of the syringe. The Box-leaved 
Orange is also very useful, and fruits freely in a small 
state. 

Outdoor Garden. 

At the end of the year the outdoor gardener, especially 
w’hen the surface of the ground is frozen bard, may have 
time to look about him, and take stock of his position, as 
it were. There are difficulties to be overcome everywhere. 
The best cultivators have failures, many, if not all, of 
which are due to lack of energy or want of judgment at 
some particular time in the plant’s existence. Many of 
those who take up gardening as a hobby begin well and 
go on right for a time, but either from want of time or 
flagging interest things go wrong Indore the season has run 
its course, and the feeling at the end thereof is not unmixed 
with disappointment. One of the best and surest founda¬ 
tions to build upon in all cultural matters is to deepen and 
improve the staple of the soil, and, having done this, then 
select the plants suitable for soil and climate. How' many 
disappointments have arisen through planting things which 
cannot be made to thrive in a particular district! It iB true 
that no one likes to acknowledge and yield to the word 
“ impossible," yet occasionally it is wise to do so. In the 
various families of plants, native and exotic, there is 
abundant material to select from to suit every geological 
formation, be it chalk, clay, or sand. And there is yet 
plenty of interesting work for the experimentalist in trying 
newly-introduced plant-trees and shrubs upon various soils, 
and keeping a record of results. Much useful information 
is lost for want of this record. I know several amateurs 
who annually buy a certain number of new trees and 
shrubs, or other plants s|>eeially on trial, and when a plant 
dies frequently another of the same variety or species is 
purchased for trial under different conditions. Such per¬ 
sistence deserves, and generally obtains, success. One of 
the greatest difficulties in gardening is the want of shelter 
from keen, biting winds. How’ often have I wished for a 
good stout Holly or Yew-hedge to break the wind! But such 
things take time to grow. However, these and other 
matters may be thought over now, and works may be put 
in train for not only improving the land, but improving 
shelter, for it may be stated t hat a deep soil and shelter have 
a good deal to do with success and failure. 

Fruit Garden. 

Look over Peaches in blossom daily a little before noon 
with the camel’s-hair pencil, especially giving attention to 
the blooms on the upper side of the branches. Night tem¬ 
perature should not fall below 50 degs., but avoid running 
above 55 degs., especially in cold, froBty weather. It is best 
in severe weather to let the temperature of the forcing- 
house drop a little rather than strain the apparatus and 
dry up the atmosphere with over-heated pipes. It is not 
always that the heating-apparatus is equal to its work, and 
far too often the pipes are too few' in number to keep up a 
genial temperature. When I am told that such-and-such a 
boiler is capable of heating a certain number of feet of 
4-inch pipe for general use 1 And it is always wise to write 
off at least a fifth part of the estimated total. New brooms 
sw’eep clean, and new boilers may for a time writh the liest 

C ible fuel do in some sort of fashion the estimated work, 
in all cases it is more economical to have a boiler a 
little above its work, so that the damper may be kept in, 
and the most heat taken out of the fuel. A good deal 
depends upon the kind of fuel used. In my opinion 
anthracite coals are cheaper than gas coke, unless the 
latter can be bought at a very cheap rate. Then, with the 
coals there are no clinkers, and scarcely any ashes, and 
very little trouble if the boiler is large—say, up to a 
thousand feet of 4-inch pipe or so in the stoking. Straw¬ 
berries in pots must be sheltered in some way. The pots 
are liest plunged in ashes in cold frames, and as there has 
up to the present been no snow' «luring the very severe 
weather w’c have just passed through shake a little litter 
lightly over the glass to keep the frost from breaking the 
|x>ts. Plants for which there is no room for under glass 
should lie stacked up, so I hat the pits can be saved and the 
roots sheltered should the present frost continue. Ashes, 
leaves, or litter are all suitable for sheltering the pil.s when 
placing them in stack. Where there are cool houses the 
Strawberries in pots may be moved in there. Orchard- 
house trees such as Peaches, Plums, Pears, Ac., should lie 
taken inside, and have the necessary pruning, cleaning, 
and top-dressing. The present frosty weather should be 
taken advantage of to manure fruit borders. Syringe 
Gooseberry and Cnrrants with a mixture of lime ana soot. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Make out the seed order. Some of the seeds will prob¬ 
ably be a little dearer than usual this year, in consequent-# 
of the liiul ripening weather of the past summer. For the 
most part for main crops the good old sorts of Peas, Beans, 
Ac., will hold I heir own when obtained from a good source. 
Still, one likes to get a trial )iuckel or so of new things. It 
will be wise, of mmsc, ni>t, to depend upui new things for 


the supply of a family, as the chances are disappointment 
will follow. All the principal crops should be of the old, 
well-tried varieties, nut in order to keep pace with the 
times a few trial packets of new things may be obtained 
by those who can afford the additional outlay. This is a 
good time for arranging plan of the year’s cropping. For 
the most part this, of course, rearranges itself, as certain 
crops follow- each other in regular order. Certain crops 
require special prejiaration of the land. Onions, for 
instance, are usually treated very liberally in the way of 
manure, while such crops as Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, and 
Salsify are more likely to be satisfactory without fresh 
manure. They do better following Celery or some other 
crop which leaves the land in good condition. As soon u 
the frost goes and the weather is suitable get the early 
border into condition for cropping, and plant Peas, Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, Lettuces, and a few early Potatoes. 
Cover the Radish-bed with long, clean straw till the seeds 
come up, then uncover in the morning of warm, fine days, 
and straw over lightly again at night for a time. Dress all 
seeds likely to be eaten by mice or rats with red lead 
before sowing. Get forward with trenching or digging. 
The best foundation for good crops are a thorough cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, accompanied by liberal applications of 
manure. Lime is manure to some land, and soot is always 
useful. If there is likely to be any difficulty about Catm- 
flow’er-plants sow now in heat. Plants raised* now will come 
in os early as those sown lost August. It will be as well 
also to sow a box with Brussels Sprouts, as they will require 
a long season of growth, E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

The dense and smoky black or yellow fogs, of which we 
have had so much in London of late, have played sad havoc 
among greenhouse and window plants. Even a day or two 
of a ‘‘ London particular" fog often does a lot of damage 
among such comparatively tender things os Arum Lilies, 
Cinerarias, and Zonal Pelargoniums ; but a w eek of it right 
off is enough to kill anything less strong than an Aspidistra 
or Myrtle. I have seen a promising house of Zonals just 
ooming into bloom in one of the outermost suburbs com¬ 
pletely crippled by a oouplc of days of yellow fog, 
every bud turning yellow and soft, and a houseful of Roses 
stripped of all their buds, and the majority of the leaves in 
the same manner. It is plants in growth that suffer the 
most, of course, those in a dormant condition lieing com¬ 
paratively uninjured. Few would imagine that a Rose 
was far more tender in this resjiect than a Camellia, and 
yet such is the cose ; a fog that would go near to kill the 
former having practically no bad effect* upon Camellias, 
if healthy and in good condition at the root. Those who 
live in very smoky neighbourhoods and possess choice 
’ jits should have the patent fog annihilators fitted to 
iir greenhouses; they are not expensive, and reduce the 
mischief from this source to a minimum. These destruc¬ 
tive visitations of fog plainly prove the advisability of keep¬ 
ing as few tender plant* a* possible over the winter, and rais¬ 
ing all one can from seed sown afresh each spring—treating 
them, in fact, a* annuals. Such things as Ixitielias, Petunia* 
(except a few doubles), Verbenas, Ac., I should now never 
drciiiu of attempting to keep over the winter in a town 
garden, as the result is so frequently a failure, and the 
plants always deteriorate sadly ; and such excellent strain* 
of seed are now- obtainable that under almost any eircuua 
stances this mode is equal if not superior to the older one. 
Lost r vear I raised a large batch of Sutton’s Dark Blue 
Lobelia from seed, and the plants were practically as true 
and even as if from cuttings, while the habit and colour 
were also jierfect. It will soon be time to start such 
things again. Lobelias, Verbenas, Mimuluses, Golden 
Feather, and Centaureas in particular requiring to be sown 
as early as possible, in order to obtain strong plants in 
good tune without having to push them on rapidly in heat, 
a greenhouse temperature only being productive of by 
far the best results. Obtain, then, the seed at once, get 
pans or boxes and soil all ready, and sow- os soon as the 
days begin perceptibly to lengthen. Hollyhocks to bloom 
this j-ear ought also to be sown by the end of January. 
Start a few store pots of Musk—Harrison’s, as well as the 
old variety, being useful—and os soon os growth com¬ 
mences take off the top* and insert seven or nine in a 
5-inch not; or the roots nay lie cut into inch lengths and 
started in lioxes of sandy soil on a hot-bed, potting them 
up subsequently. B. C. R. 


THE CONING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from January 
9th to January 16fA. 

Disbudded early j>ot-Vines. Went over Strawberries in 
blossom daily with a camel's-hair brush, also giving the 
same attention to the early Peaches. Planted more French 
Beans in 0-inch pots, five Beans in a pot. Gave liquid- 
manure to plants not bearing. Moved more plants of 
various kinds to a forcing-house to be pushed into blossom 
for the conservatory, including Rhododendrons, Azalea*, 
Deutzias, Lilacs, Spine as, Tea and other Roses, lily of the 
Valley, and liullis. 1 ulw-ays think, with a good stock of 
plants, shrubs, Ac-., on baud prepared for forcing, and the 
requisite heat and spare, there should be no difficulty in 
having plenty of flowers now nnd onwards. Honeysuckles 
coming into bloom now and Sweet Brier forced for the 
sake of its foliage I find very acceptable for cutting, and a 
bush or two of if may Is- placed in the conservatory for its 
delightful fragrance. A few bushes arc always started 
wit h the Roses, and others are brought on later. Sponged 
I’alms and other foliage plants in the conservatory, as one 
cannot ust‘ the s\ ringe or engine now. A pretty close watch 
is kept on all plants likely to he infested with insects, a* 
to fumigate flowering-plants is not desirable. Tohaoco- 
powder 1 find very useful, both in a dry’, dusty state, and 
also mixed with soapy water and applied through the 
syringe. I find it is as effectual used in this way as the 
Tobacco-liquor I formerly employed for syringing purposes, 
and, if anything, cheaper. Wheeled manure on to vacant 
land. Trenched and ridged as opportunity offered. Forked 
up the surface of a south border for sowing Carrots, 
Radishes, Peas, Beans. A«-. Drew up a little soil to Peas sown 
in autumn, and which are just showing through the ground. 
A ridge of soil will shelter from cold winds. Planted out 
more Cabbages and Brown Cos Lettuces. Planted early 
Potatoes in frames. Planted more SeRkale and Rhubarb 
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in a Mushroom-hon*e. Made up another Miiahrooni-heri. 
Clean-d out pita in a succession Cucumber-house, and filled 
in until manure and leaves. The plant* arc ready to 
go out os t«)on 08 the house h ready. Shall wash the 
point and glass, and make everything dean and sweet find. 
I find it is very ntrmirv to be careful in clearing the beds 
of all old material; on one or two occasions the same t-ig-s 
was not taken in clearing everything out of the pit, and 1 
noticed that season that wood lice were troublesome. Tied 
bock young Vine-nxts in an early vinery so that thev mav 
break regularly. I/okc«l over IhhIh of 'Carnations, links, 
Pansies, Ac., to fix them in the ground after frost. Stirred 
the surface a little with a Dutch hoe. looked over her¬ 
baceous borders to put labels right, and renew those which 
require it. Pruned evergreen shrubs used os undergrowth 
in belts of large trees. Swept and rolled lawns. The 
roller is used weekly now when not frosty, on both turf 
and walks. This weekly rolling keeps the place in neat 
order. Gave a top-dressing of manure to a lawn-tennis- 
ground to strengthen the turf by eneouragiug the growth 
of the Grass. Pricked off lobelias; shall keep them in 
a warm house for the present. Sowed more Mignonette. 
Stopped and tied down Vines. Shifted on Zonal and other 
Pelargoniums for early blooming in pots. Potted young 
Fuchsias into 6-ineh pot*. Moved Mm. Sinkitis Pink and 
White Clove Carnation Gloire de Nancy into a house 
where there is a little heat. Prepared ‘ Pea-sticks and 
Htakes, and wheeled soil into an open shed to he readv for 
potting, boys breaking crocks amt sorting them into sizes 
lobe ready for draining pots when required. Started Fig- 
house at a temperature of 60 degs. at night. The trees 
have been well washed with Gishurwt Comj*ound as a pre- 


Carnations (Souvenir de la Malmoison) in Hower in a greenhouse at The Wilderness, Sevenoaks. 


cautionary measure. Paint and wallshave also been cleaned. 
1/Miked over fruit stores to remove all signs of decaying 
fruit, Introduced more boxes of Mint to a forcing-house. 


2912 — Cuttings of Roses, Laurels, 

&C. —The earlier cuttings of Evergreens 
are put in in autumn the better, though 
I have planted cuttings of Laurels and 
other Evergreens us late as this, and have 
rooted most of them by planting in a shady 
lxmler. The same remark applies to Roses. 
Cuttings of Broom had better be planted in the 
shade now. Privet and Poplar will grow any¬ 
where if planted firmly. By pluntiug in the 
shade more time will lie allowed for callusiug 
the wounds before the warm spring weather 
takes effect.—E. H. 

- It is not too late to put in cuttings of all 

the subjects you mention, but it would have 
been better if the Roses and Laurels had lieen 

f ut in in the early part of Octolier. Privet and 
’oplars may be dealt with now, with a reason¬ 
able prospect of success. Although like the 
first mentioned subjects, they would have 
done better if the cuttings had been inserted 
two mouths ago. T think you are not likely to 
succeed in striking the Broom. In fleeting 
the Rose cuttings avoi<T"u3mg. any of,tie weak 
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Arthur Warocque, which promises to lie a most 
valuable addition. Like all other plants when 
brought out at first, its constitution had been 
weakened by excessive propagation. Now, 
however, there is nothing to complain of in 
this respect. I saw, early last autumn, a 
splendid lot of plants which had been propa¬ 
gated from cuttings early last Bpring; these in 
October were in 6-inch and 7-inch pots and 
pushing up their spikes. Nothing could tie finer 
in their way than these plants in the dull days 
of winter. 

Propagation is liest done by layering as soon 
as the plants are out of Hower, experts will 
succeed well with cuttings, but the lavering is 
simple and more certain. A good plan is to 
prepare a bed of mellow loamy soil, into which 
the old plants can be planted out so as to 
facilitate layering. If in a frame so much the 
better, as sliading and moisture can then be 
regulated. When layered in good time the 
young plants will be sufficiently rooted for 
potting up into either 3-inch or 4$-inch pots 
from anout the middle until the end of Septem¬ 
ber. If earlier so much the better, but the 
middle of the month may be taken os a good 
time. When potted they should lie fairly close 
together in pits near the glass, and given plenty 


GRASSES IN POTS. 

Whkrk pot plants are required for decoration 
throughout the year the object aimed at is, of 
course, to supply as great a variety as possible, 
in order to avoid a too frequent repetition, as 
this will in time become monotonous. Several 
of our hardy Grasses readily lend themselves to 
pot culture, and by their means some light and 
pleasing groups can be formed in the greeuhouae 
during the summer months, added to which, they 
are extremely useful in a cut state. Being at 
their best during the summer, just when the 
greenhouse is usually supplied with a great 
wealth of flowering plants, these Grasses serve 
to tone down any strong colour which often pre¬ 
vails at that season of the year. Where needed 
only for cutting from, the seed may be sown in 
the open ground during the showery weather of 
April, when it will soon germinate ami grow 
away freely. In pots, however, these < irasses are 
most appreciated before the outdoor ones arc 
sufficiently advanced to be effective. To ensure 
this, a good plan is to sow the Beed from the 
middle of February to a corresponding period in 
March, according to the weather and other con¬ 
siderations, for should it be very cold and dull 
nothing is gained by Bowing it then, as given 
bright open weather it quickly germinates. 
There are two methods of treating these (irasses 
in pots, one being to prick them off when large 
enough to handle, and the other to sow them in 
the pots in which they are to flower. This last 
plan I prefer, the principal consideration being 
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and ‘unripe shoots ; each cutting should he os 
large as an ordinary lead pencil, and if they are 
set, ont in the open ground, not more than two 
eyes or buds should be left above the soil.— 
J. C. C. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 
MALMAISON. 

With its more extended cultivation varieties by 
sports have originated, or have been obtained 
by other means, until now there are no less 
than six good forms. The original Malmaison 
has blush white flowers, very large and full. 
Then there is the pink variety, similar iu every 
respect, save its colour. Of a deeper shade 
comes the rose-coloured, with bright rosy 
flowers. Next to this there is the crimson, a 
very bright colour, the flowers not so double, 
but the petals broader. Then there is the 
striped form called Lady Middleton, which is 
quite distinct. To complete the half dozen 
there is the brilliaut scarlet self-coloured Mine. 


of light and air as soon as fresh roots are 
formed. The next potting must lie regulated 
according to the condition of the plants. By 
picking out the forwardest a succession can thus 
be formed. Some will probably be fit for 
potting on by December, but the greater 
portion will more likely staud over until 
January. Six-inch or one size larger {Hits will 
lie a sufficient shift. Unless the plants show 
unusual vigour, these {lots will l»c large enough 
to flower them in the first season. Only in 
particular cases will an extra shift be needed, 
and then it should only be a moderate one. 

Overpotting is a far greater evil than the 
opposite extreme, and should be carefully 
avoided. That firm-potting is beneficial almost 
goes without saying. A dash of leaf-soil or 
well-decomposed manure next the crocks will 
l>e a great assistance to the roots later on. 
Loam not too heavy is the staple soiL If there 
iB a tendency to be at all retentive, some road- 
scrapings or silver sand could be added. Lime 
rubble and soot, when used moderately, are 
excellent; the first named will assist iu keeping 
the soil open ; the latter will be obnoxious to 
wire-worms, whilst both arc stimulants in no 
small degree. These plants will flower from 
May onwards. When not wanted for fresh 
stock they should be grown on to bloom the 
following spring, and again the following year. 
Each succeeding year they will be found to 
flower earlier ; thus it is easy to prolong the 
season. Green fly is one of the greatest enemies ; 
dusting with 'Tobacco-powder will, however, 
keep it down, when and where fumigation is 
not convenient or desirable. Excess of moisture 
at the root and iu the atmosphere should be 
guarded against through the winter season. A 
steady growth is far better than a forced one, 
and a free circulation of air is at all times a 
most important point to be observed. ThiN ran 
lie better effected in dull and damp weather by 
having a steady warmth in the pipes to encour¬ 
age a free ventilation. Mr. Elliott, the gardener 
who grew the Souvenir de la Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions forming the subject of the annexed illus¬ 
tration, attributes his success to layering the 
plants early, {lotting them up as soon as rooted 
into suitable sized {Kits, 3-inch and 4.J-inch pots 
being deemed large enough to wintet them iu. 
They are placed in a cold frame during the 
winter, and air is admitted on all favourable 
occasions. Watering is doue with great care, 
as he asserts that there are more failures through 
overwatering than from any other cause. Iu 
the spring they are potted into 6-inch and 
8^-incn pots, in which they are allowed to flowei. 
The old plants, as soon as they are out of bloom, 
are plauted out iu some convenient place aiul 
layered ; the early liatcli was so treated in July, 
and all are done early in August. A few of 
the smaller plants are grown on to flower early 
the next season, but most of the plants are one 
year old. _ 
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bulbs afterwards. The bulbs are packed singly 
in balls of clay or very strong earth, and thus 
they come perfectly air-tight. These balls when 
packed in the cases arc surrounded With very 
dry earth, which checks the escape of moisture. 
The best treatment is to pot the bulbs as soon as 
they come to hand in well-drained pots of 
a suitable size, in a compost of turfy-loam one- 
half and one-fourth each of leaf-mould and 
peat, with a good sprinkling of sharp sand, sand 
also being freely strewed round and under the 
bulbs in potting. As soon as potted plunge in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or tree-leaves in a cold pit, shut 


easy to manage, keeping up a good heat all night, 
and the fuel that suits it best is the ashes from 
the house, sifted from the dust. If anything, 
there is one fault in it that the makers should 
rectify in the future—the junction-pipes should 


not to sow the seed too thickly, as when the 

f >lants are overcrowded much of their beauty is 
QBt. Pots of any size may be used, but the most 
useful are those 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
as they are handier than larger ones. A 

Small amount of drainage, yet sufficient 
to be effectual, with a good holding soil suits 


piping. I think as far as heating power is con¬ 
cerned the circular pattern has this advantage 
over the Loughborough—the boiler being all 
round nouo of the heat is w’asted. In the 
jh the back and sides only are 
friend of mine has a large-sized 
circular boiler which he has in use (lay and 
night all the year round for a hot-house, and he 
is able to keep up a great heat with it at small 
cost, and next to no trouble. This, I have no 


>oroui 


and which will flower at Christmas, and as 
white flowers are then valuable, this Abutilon 

will be worth a trial. It is difficult to name 
climbers that will flower at that time of the 
year, even in a higher temperature.—8. P. 

2852.— Wireworms in a conserva 
tory-bed. —The best thing you can do to 
destroy the wireworms in your conservatory- 
bed is to trap them. Take slices of Turnips, 
Mangolds, Potatoes, or Carrots, and bury them 
near the plants which are attacked. £ach slice 
should have a small wooden skewer stuck into 
it. This will render handling the baits easier, 
and if the ends of the skewers be left above 

f round, they will show where the baits are. 

'ieces of oil-cake also make good traps. What¬ 
ever baits are used they should be buried about 
2 inches below the surface, and should be exam¬ 
ined every day.—G. S. S. 

2921. —Treatment of Lilium aura turn. 
—It was quite right to stand your plant in the 
open air when it went out of flower. But it 
should now' be placed in the coolest part of the 
greenhouse, as w hen the bulbs are in pots in the 
open air, and not protected, the frost and ex¬ 
cessive w’et sometimes injure the roots. The 
stems may be cut down to w'ithin 9 inches of 
the pot and removed altogether when they are 


Squirrel-tail Grass (LLordeum jubatiun). 


the various Grasses perfectly. To accomplish 
this, one good crock in the bottom of the pot is 
enough, when the soil may lie put in and pressed 
dow'n fairly firmly, leaving in the case of those 
w ith minute seeds a space of about half an inch 
from the rim of the pot, and rather more for the 
larger ones. Loam lightened W’ith a little de¬ 
cayed manure and sand will form a very suitable 
compost. The seed having been thinly sowm 
and lightly covered, the pots may be placed in 
a cold frame and kept pretty close till germina¬ 
tion takes place, w r hich with bright w'eather W'ill 
not be long. Plenty of air should be given to 
encourage as sturdy a growth as possible, but 
even then in most cases some slight support will 
be necessary for the plants as they grow up. 
The practice so popular with market growers 
for the support of many plants is to insert 
four sticks at equal distances apart around the 
edge of the pot, and pass a piece of stout thread 
or matting from one to the other, giving it a 
twist around each stick to hold all in position. 
If this be done directly the plants are tall enough, 
the foliage which is produced afterwards will 
hide both sticks and ties, while at the same 
time the plants will be prevented from falling 
about. As the pots get full of roots the plants 
must not be allowed to suffer from w’ant of 
w ater, otherwise the foliage will soon get Sickly. 
Some of the best Grasses for this treatment are 
the dw’arf-growing Agrostis pulchella, the taller, 
yet even more delicate, A. nebulosa, and both 
forms of the Quaking or Totter Grass (Briza 
maxima and minor). Hordeum jubatum (see illus¬ 
tration), the long Barley-like awns of which are of 
a purplish tint when young, but when mature soon 
fall to pieces, W'ill also be found useful. Lagurus 
ovatus (see illustration), with its wfliitc downy 
heads supported on slender stalks, also does well 
in yots, and is very distinct from anything else, 
while to these may be added the loose-growing 
Bromus brizadormis. Seeds of the above are 
readily obtained, and most seedsmen now' keep a 
well assorted collection of ornamental Grasses, 
as many are available for sowing in the open 
ground that will not succeed in pots. H. 


say, one to burn coke or coal—extant suitable 
for so small a structure, of which the fire can be 
depended upon to keep alight for ten or eleven 
hours. Tw'o rows of 4-inch piping, equalling 
about 30 feet, will provide ample heat if the 


2819.— Heating a lean-to house, 

personal experience I can 
cheap slow-combustion b 
with pipes, tank, and chimney 

in GARDENIM .. 

bridge, or round patter 
of the greenhouse). I have liad oi 
south in use for several years in 
hou-se of about the dimensions mentioned. I’he 
pipes should pass along inside in the front of the 
house. They give you two 9-feet pipes, which 
are arranged as a flow and return parallel to 
each other. The one I speak about is of the 
circular pattern, and <iiie!ly used for striking 
plants, kc. — i. e., mostly for bottom-heat. It is 


recommend one of the 
inch, together 
ire advertised 
(either the Loughborough, Stour - 
to be built in the end 
here in the 
little span 


them from heavy rains under glass lights. Bulbs 
of this fine Lily planted in the open borders in 
good, deep, ordinary garden soil, w'ell drained, 
are not injured by w r et and frosts as they would 

remove 


be in pots ; and it is quite as well not to 
the stems until the spring, as the wet is more 
likely to settle in the crown of the bulbs during 
winter with the stems removed.—J. D. E. 

2927.— Treatment of Liliums. —Lilies 
from Japan generally come to hand in good 
condition—at least, those which have passed 
through my hands have generally turned out 
w’ell the first year, though I have lost some 


Hare’s tail Grass (Lagurus ovatus). 


house is not too lofty, and a boiler to work such 
a short length must contain a very small fire in¬ 
deed, winch will require frequent attention. 
You must make up your mind to go in for an 
apparatus heated by gas (or in default of this by 
paraffin), or else be content with a flue. The 
first you can leave for as long as you like, of 
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course, ami always depend upon a steady heat> 
provided there is a proper cap on the flue to 
prevent down-draught. A flue with a properly- 
constructed furnace, to burn coke, will come 
much cheaper, in the first place, and the fire 
will remain alight from twelve to eighteen hours 
when necessary. The construction of a flue has 
been described in Gardening several times 
recently.—B. C. R. 


in the same way as Dean Herbert recommended. 
It may also be grown in potB ; the plants should 
be encouraged to make good growth in summer 
and to be well rested by being kept dry before 
flowering in the autumn. Sprekelia formosis 
sima (the Jacobean Lily) is a plant requiring 
very similar treatment. They will flower both 
in spring and autumn in very dry summers out- 
of-doors. They should be grown in summer 
and rested in winter, and will flower in the 
spring. The bulbs must be kept dry in winter 
when under pot-culture, and they flow'er with 
the same treatment as other Amaryllids. The 
bulbs should be under the greenhouse shelf until 
they start to grow, but see that they are 
not soaked with water. When in growth 
place them in a light position near the glass 
roof of the house. Amaryllis vittata, intro¬ 
duced more than a century ago by a Mr. 
Malcom, from the Cape of Good Hope, is & very 
beautiful variety or species. The flowers are 
w hite, with a double band of deep-red on each 
perianth segment; it would flower in March 
with heat, but in April in a greenhouse. This 
and A. aulica are the early parents of some of 
the garden varieties ; but these 

__ old sorts, or rather their progeny, 

have been so crossed and inter 
Jj mixed with other species and 

^ jL varieties of great merit intro 

.*®E duced from very hot countries 

,1 (as Brazil and elsewhere), such as 

V, the handsome and distinct A. 

» Leopoldi and A. par din um, tliat 

• :? JF all trace of the original parentage 

ijj of most of the garden forms is 

lost. They cannot be described 
jj|y4. fWj as “ hardy winter bloomers,” for 
they do not bloom until March 
even w’ith a hot-house tempera 
ture. A. aulica is from Rio 
Janeiro, and must needs have a 
moderate hot-house temperature. 
A. vittata would do with less 
sSra&ttSflfi heat, and certainly succeeds well 
in a greenhouse ; but all these 
plants must have a very decided 
season of rest by being kept dry 
at the roots after their growth is 
completed.—J. D. E. 


G. fasciculatus is a somewhat similar plant in 
growth, but with fewer flowered racemes, 
which in this plant are bright-red, tipped 
with yellow. G. erieifolia is a plant having 
tomentose slender leaves and numerous but 
few-flow’ered racemes, which are reddish-purple, 
tipped with green ; but one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of all these plants is G. Thelemanniana, 
known also by the name of G. Preissi, which is 
conspicuous for flowering at this season. It has 
dense, small leaves of a silky soft-green, the 
pinnate leaves being terete, and about two 
inches in length ; flowers freely produced, pink, 
tipped with greenish-yellow. G. asplenifolia 
resembles the Silk Oak in miniature, the seg¬ 
ments of the leaves being linear and entire, with 
flowers of a pinkish hue. G. robusta, the Silk 
Oak of the colonists, grows to 80 feet or 100 feet 
in height. It has never bloomed in this country, 
but I believe it has done so in the Madeira 
Islands ; but I have some dried flow’ering speci¬ 
mens from Queensland. The leaves are pinnatifid, 
with acute segments, smooth above, but beneath 
they are velvety. This plant is used by us 
somewhat largely for indoor decoration. As 


GREVILLEAS. 

In answer to an enquiring friend, who w f as ask¬ 
ing about plants of the order Proteacem some few 
weeks ago, I now offer a few remarks upon a 
family of them (Grevilleas) which have retained 
the love of the present generation to a somewhat 
larger extent than several members of the order. 
I do not suppose many would like some of the 
uncouth-looking examples found in both South 
Africa and Australia, but I fear I shall never see 
again restored to favour the fine Banksias and 
Dryandras, which are exceedingly beautiful, and 
which used to be the pride of our gardens, but 
which cannot be found now, as they have given 
way to the soft-w'ooded plants of our greenhouses, 
ana they have also in many cases been killed 
outright by misapplied applications from the 
watering-pot. In growing Cape Heaths it is 
just the same, and when last I had the charge 
of a very large collection of these plants, and I 
could not attend to their wants myself daily, I 
used to drain the pots to what I otherwise 
should call an excess, and thus I was able to 
cope with my heavy-handed young man w'ith 
the watering-pot. Something of the same sort 
of thing is required here, for these Grevilleas 
require special drainage, and if the amateur is 
about to leave the watering to the ordinary 
gardener an additional quantity of drainage 
material must be put into the pots. The soil 
should consist of loam, peat and sand, mixed 
with some good-sized pieces of hard stone or 
brick, which will serve to keep the soil open. 
Of course, for plants in small pots the drainage 
will always be in accordance with their require 
ments, but I cannot too strongly impress upon 
intending growers the importance of careful 
watering. Grevilleas cannot do with a groat 
quantity of water at any season, but during the 
summer-time a very sparing supply of water is 
necessary, but the plants should not be allowed to 
flag; and in the winter season very little moisture 
should be given, and this only on fine days. Red 
spider sometimes affects Grevilleas, but it can 
easily be kept down by a free use of the syringe 
in hot weather. For thrips or aphides fumigate 
with Tobacco. I give here the principal flower¬ 
ing kinds, but in such an extensive genus some 
will be sure to be omitted. 

Grevillka rosmarinifolia is a plant which 
is grown now in greenhouses which are devoted 
to a collection of plants for its beautiful flowers. 
In Devonshire and Cornwall this plant may be 
treated as as a border shrub, but such is not the 
case with us residents near London. It is, how’ 
ever, a very fine greenhouse plant, having 
crowded, narrow', lanceolate leaves, which are 
deep-green on the surface, silky-white on the 
underside. The flowers are freely produced in 
dense racemes, and are of a deep-red colour, 
tipped with green. G. Banksi is a tall plant, 
with fine ornamental leaves, which are piimati- 
sect, the segments being narrowiy lanceolate, 
deep-green above, silky-white beneath ; the 
racemes are terminal and dense ; the colour of 
the flowers of a dull-red. This species grows to 
some 4 feet or 5 feet in height before flowering, 
but it eventually reaches to about 20 feet in 
height. G. macrostylis is another free-flow’ering 
plant with a compact habit and trifid leaves, 
w hich have a sharp spine at each extremity. 
They are deep-green in colour, and the flowers 
are red, with a long curved style. G. acanthi- 
folia : The leaves are deeply divided, and having 
on all the segments sharp spikes. They are 
deep-green; the racemes are freely produced 
from the points of the branches ; flow'ers dense, 
and of a reddish-purple hue. G. alpestris is a 
neat-habited shrub, with small ovate leaves of a 
dark-green, and on the points of all the twiggy 
shoots the racemes are produced, w'hich bear 
numerous dull-red and yellow flowers; it is nearly 
always in blossom. G. juniperina is a plant having 
leaves of a rich green, and the flow'ers are pink. 
G. buxifolia is of a neat and compact habit with 
pinkish flowers, G. concinna being a plant W'ith 
linear-lanceolate leaves and neat racemes of 
purplish flowers, producediiwdmndance ; whilst 


S5Rfl»HWt STREAMSIDE GARDENS. 

The Illustration that accompanies 

■ these remarks depicts a pretty 
w'ater scene in an English gar 
den, such as may be viewed at 
Livermere Park, Suffolk, Kew, 
and in many other places. It 
speaks for itself, and shows the 
ileiightful beauty of waterside 
vegetation. At one time, and the 
mania has not wholly subsided, 
there existed a desire for water 
“ scenes ” in every garden. The 
silvery purling stream in many an 
English landscape, winding its 
way through leafy glades, the 
home of countless wild flowers, 
or the happy picture made 
by the lake w'ith its overhanging Willow's 
dipping into the water, as in the “wilder 
ness ” at Kew r , has led to the paltry 
imitations that are to be seen, especially in 
more modem gardens. There arc number 
less evil-smelling “duck ponds” coated w'ith 
w'eeds and a source of danger to health still to be 
found that have not the slightest claim to beauty, 
nor is there much artistic feeling shown either 
in their construction or treatment. In very 
small places the w'ater should be kept away, 
except perhaps as a trickling rill or streamlet, as 
at Cambridge Botanic Garden, w'here the little 
brook running through a leafy retreat has its 
banks studded with numberless wild flow’ers, 
that only live -with their roots soaked with 
moisture. A bog garden is also an interesting 


A streamside garden. 


young plants the stems are slender, and the 
crown of leaves very handsome. These are ob¬ 
tained in great numbers annually from imported 
seeds and grown for market purposes. It pro¬ 
duces long racemes of flowers, W'hich are of a 
reddish-orange colour. With this one I leave the 
genus Grevillea. All may be struck from cut¬ 
tings placed under a bell-glass. These, when 
about to emit their roots from the callused base, 
come along more briskly if they are subjected to 
a little bottom-heat, but sowing seeds, w'hen pro¬ 
curable, is the quickest and best means of pro¬ 
pagation. J. J. 


293f> - Culture of Amaryllis.— The 

Amaryllis Belladona or Bellandona Lily, as it is 
termed, is hardy enough to grow out-of-doors, 
especially if planted near a w'all with a southern 
aspect. The late Dean Herbert cultivated this 
plant most successfully in the open many years 
ago. The bulbs were planted about tw r o feet 
from the front wall of a stove or greenhouse, and 
he sometimes had 200 flow'er-stems in September; 
30 stems w’ould rise together in close contact, 
making a grand show'. He planted in rich, 
well-manured soil; the flower-stems are pro¬ 
duced and the flowers open before the leaves 
come. This plant is well grown in Kew Gardens 
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these conditions the “ artificial ” lake should be 
dispensed with— i.e., drained away. The place 
could be filled with Rhododendrons and the 
hardy Azaleas, that, in spite of a rich beauty, 
are still rare even in the best English gardens. 

A small valley of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
of the best kinds would be a picture indeed, 
one that would give pleasure from early summer 
until the frost dimmed the brilliant colours of the 
hardy Azaleas in early winter. Then the noble 
Lilies of many kinds could be planted freely 
amongst them in bold groups, and colour of the 
richest kind given to the scenery, infinitely finer 
than that of a dirty lake. Other blemishes are 
the conventional “water squirts,” hideous 
dragons, with water scouting from their fearful 
mouths, and undignified statues, placed in a 
small basin of water, often crumbling to decay. 

It says much, however, for a better condition of 
things that such enormities are relics of a past 
age. But why, where they already exist, not 
sweep them away, and plant over the placo 
beautiful garden flowers ? The streamside 
garden can be made a delightful spot, especially i 
where it meanders through a glade or meadow, 
and the broad sheet of water gives ample scope 
for the planting of bold masses of plants on its 
sides. The brook margin is usually considered 
fit only for bog plants of the Huntsman’s Horn 
type ; but it cannot be too well known that it 
affords a happy home for some of our best hardy 
perennials—totakeat random Irises, for example. 

It is the position for the great K&mpfer’s Iris, 
that loves to have its roots in a moist soil, as 
shown by the rich grow’th at Wisley and other 
gardens, where it does splendidly. The great 
thing is to have varieties of distinct colours, as 
rich purple, pure-white, the spotty flowers 
having a poor effect. Then the 
Grassy Siberian Irises find here 411 their 
requirements ; they do not mind shade, love 
moisture, and no flower picture could be more 
full of grace and beauty than a colony of the 
common Iris sibirica and the w'liite form lactea, 
sending their tall, straight stems of flowers 
above the abundant grassy growth. Globe 
Flowers, Day Lilies, the noble Gunneras, both 
G. scabra and G. inanicata, deep-rose Loose¬ 
strife (a beautiful flower), Tritomas, the common 
Uvaria being as good as any, and the Goat Rues 
may be added. The mention of Loosestrife 
recalls many a lovely scene in Nature, the rich 
flowers closely packed on long stalks providing 
a wealth of colour late in the year; and by 
brooksides near London the common yellow 
Flag, I. pseudacorus, a noble Flag, the little 
water Forget-me-not, Water Buttercup, yellow 
Water Lily, Nuphar lutea, besides other gems, 
make a picture that artists love to paint. In 
the garden, of course, many things can be intro¬ 
duced, as the new variety of Water Lily named 
Nymphaja Marliacea. The list can be extended. 
On the beautiful lakeside at Livermere, Mr. 
Tallack has planted at points of vantage, such as 
the bend of the lake, bold groups of Gunnera and 
large colonies of Primula japonica, that by its 
moisture-loving nature and bold spikes of varied- 
coloured flowers, from the deepest crimson to 
pure-white, is an excellent brook and streamside 
plant. 

Bluebells, Cowslips, and Primroses bloom 
here in the spring in great profusion, and the 
King Cups (or Calthas) give rich colour to the 
margin, reflecting their brilliant flowers in the 
clear water. It is such effects as these that 
must be sought for, and they are simple. The 
plants can be easily kept within proper limits, 
as they are not so “ weedy ” as native flowers, 
and are best planted in groups, not in regular 
order, but here and there to prevent form¬ 
ality, and associated with the liardier kinds 
of Ferns, Ferulas, and other bold things of value 
for their spreading foliage. One of the prettiest 
effects we nave seen was a muddy copse, through 
which trickled a little brook. Three things 
flourished amazingly—the King Cup, Cowslip, 
and Bluebell—all flowering together, and pro¬ 
ducing a charming harmony of colour in the 
lush retreat. Such a contrast would be worth 
repeating in a similar position tliat was without 
native flowers of these types. The rosy-red 
Buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliate) and Narcissi 
must not be omitted, nor such a picturesque 
plant by the streamside or lake as the great 
Water Dock (the splendid leaves turning rich- 
red in autumn), Typha latifolia, the graceful 


common, is a handsome, striking plant, sending 
up its stems often to a height of 8 feet; also the 
Flowering Rush (Butomus umbellatus), the 
common Arrowhead (that may be seen in great 
profusion in the Suffolk Gipping), and on the 
water could be established the sweetly 

Fragrant Pond weed (Arxmogeton dista- 
chyon) and Water Violet. The list might be 
extended, but sufficient things have been named 
to indicate the rich storehouse of water plants 
that is at command for the intending planter or 
those who wish to create a streamside garden. 
Many plants, os the Irises, would succeed far 
better in such positions than in the garden 
proper, where tie spade is too often used to the 
destruction of the roots ; but that can never 
touch the waterside. They will in time take 
care of themselves. The Japan Primrose at 
Livermere seeds about freely and gives no 
trouble. The Globe-flowers would spread in 
time, as well as the other things, into broad 
luxuriant masses, surprising to those who know 
these things only as small scrape on a hot and 
dry border. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CHOICE CLIMBING SHRUBS. 
Wistarias. 

The lovely Wistaria sinensis is the finest of the 
few species in gardens. The typical form (se4 


Carex paniculate, C. pendula, C; 
and. of course, the Bulrush 

Tugitized by \j{jT 


ms fungus, 
^fldthough 



Flowering-shoot of the Chinese Kidney Bcantrce 
(Wistaria sinensis). 


illustration) has pale-purple flowers, but there I 
is a pure-white variety, and another with very | 
long racemes named macrobotrys, which is of 
great beauty. The double variety (flore-pleno) 
is worthless, and little can be said, at present, 
in favour of the variegated-leaved variety intro¬ 
duced two or three years ago. Other eastern 
species of Wistaria in cultivation are W. multi- 
juga, from Japan, which is in the way of its 
Chinese relative, W. sinensis, the flowers being 
pale-purple, and borne in racemes of great 
length, often 2 feet or more. It is also known 
as W. grands flora, and though it lias been in 
cultivation for some years, is yet rare. Another 
Japanese species is w. japonica, described as a 
twining shrub, with racemes of white flowers ; 
of this I have no personal knowledge beyond 
the specimens so labelled in the Kew arboretum, 
which show but little tendency to climb or 
twine, but make most graceful standard bushes. 
The North American species—the only Wistaria 
in the West—is W. frutescens, a very old 
garden favourite, and called the American 
Kidney Bean-tree. In growth it is smaller than 
W. sinensis, has smaller foliage, and the flower 
racemes are both shorter and denser, the colour 
being a deep-purple, but varying to white. It 
is a very hardy shrub, and may be grown as a 
standard in most parts of England ; it flowers 
some time after the Chinese species. For arbours, 
trellises, pergolas, they are equally suitable, and 
in southern or mild localities they may be grown 
as standards on a lawn, an open trellis or frame¬ 
work being only required to' support the 


branches. All good soils are suitable for Wis¬ 
tarias, but they prefer those that are light and 
warm. A sunny spot should always be selected 
for them. __ *'■ 

2931. — Propagating- Aucubas. —Cut - 
tings of Aucubas root with great certainty under 
glass—all the better if they happen to have 
just a little artificial heat. Still, they will root 
freely enough in a cold frame or under a hand- 
light, but the result is not so certain without 
some covering to keep the air confined around 
the cuttings ; but it will be quite possible if any 
of the branches of the large plants can be bent 
down to the soil and secured there with pegs, to 
root quite a number of plants from layers with 
even more certainty than from cuttings. The part 
touching the soil must be covered with earth a 
couple of inches or so deep. They will not root 
without tonguing the layered portions, but it 
does not take up much time to layer each 
shoot, same as is done with Carnat ions, by cutting 
through a joint for a couple of inches on the 
under side. Seeds of Aucubas will grmv if sown 
in the open air.—E. H. 

- Aucubas will strike freely in the open 

ground if the cuttings are put in by the middle 
of September. If you put the cuttings in now 

} rou had better put a humllight over them, and 
eave it there until the middle of the summer. 

I, however, advise you to wait until early next 
autumn, as you can put in much larger cuttings 
in the open than you 
can under glass, and 
fairly large kinds root 
sooner than small 
ones. If the base of 
the cutting is fi inches 
under the surface the 
top of the cutting 
may lie that much 
above ground. Choose 
a soinewliat sheltered 
si»ot for the cutting- 
bod. With regard to 
getting the berries 
and sowing them, 
there is no doubt but 
what you will get 
lierries in time, but 
you must allow them 
to remain on the plant 
until they are ripe, 
which is usually about 
the middle of March. 
They are then bright- 
red in colour, and may 
be sown in the ojien 
ground. The progeny 
will differ a good deal 
iu character. Some 
will come w’itli mot¬ 
tled foliage and some 
with green, while 
some plants will be males and others females. 
Twenty years ago I got a good deal of pleasure 
out of raising a batch of the seedlings, as every 
one differed more or less. At that time the male 
plant was scarcer than it is now.—J. C. C. 

- My experience of these shrubs is that 

cuttings rarely fail to strike in the open ground. 
It was one of my grievances as a child that my 
father was for ever sticking in every piece of 
this blotch-leaved plant which accident or the 
wind broke off, and that hardly a piece failed to 
grow, so that we were fairly 'overrun with the 
bitter-scented evergreen. Seeds self-sown come 
up in abundance, and the sexes can be die*- 
tinguished from the first by the form and colour¬ 
ing of the leaves.—A. G. Butler. 

2920,— White Lilac. —To obtain the While 
Lilac-blossoms sold in the market and the shops, 
the plants are forced in a dark, w'arm house, as 
the flow ers come on quicker grown without light. 
They w r ill doubtless grow' in the dark cellar in 
due time, but something will depend upon its 
temperature. If the plants are required to 
carry the blossoms after the latter are expanded 
the^must be gradually inured to the light. — 

-— If the plants are really of the White 
Lilac there would be no need to place them iu a 
cellar or other dark place to get white flowers. 
The variety wliich produces white flowers such 
os are sold in Co vent-garden Market and else¬ 
where is not naturally W'liite, but one that w'ould 
produce the ordinary Lilac-flowers if they were 
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allowed to open in a light place. Charles X. is 
the name of a good variety for the purpose, as 
quite small plants produce many spikes of bloom. 
They should be forced into bloom in any dark 
place, and the flowers will open of a lovely 
white. These Lilacs are usually imported, but 1 
recently saw some truly fine plants in the nursery 
of Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheahnnt. They were 
English grown, and perfectly stndded with 
flower-buds.—J. D. K. 

Oomptonia asplenlfolia.— This pretty 
little shrub may be occasionally met with in 
some old-fashioned garden, but it is uncommon. 
Its principal requisite is a shady spot to grow 
in, as, given this, it will thrive in any sandy or 
peaty soils. The Sweet Fern Bush, as this is 
called, forms a somewhat spreading, freely- 
branched shrub, reaching a height of 3 feet to 
4 feet, the long, narrow, very deeply-toothed 
leaves so much resembling those of a Fern as to 
give rise to the specific name of asplenifolia. 
Like its near relative, the Sweet Gale, the 
foliage of this Comptonia emits a very pleasing 
fragrance when bruised or brushed with the 
hand. It is a native of North America, where 
it is found in shady woods, and from whence it 
was introduced early in the last century ; but, 
like many of the fine trees from that region, its 
merits seem to have been overlooked of late 
years, and consequently, in common with many 


this means most of the branches will in one year 
be sufficiently rooted for removal, and the shoots 
from them will already cover a considerable 
space. —H. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SEA HOLLIES (ERYNGIUM). 

This is a genus belonging to the Umbellifers, 
but so unlike that class of plants in general ap¬ 
pearance as to tie often mistaken for Thistles 
and such like, which, indeed, they very much 
resemble. For general garden purposes, whether 
the decoration of the rockery, the border, or the 
lawn, few* such ornamental genera yield a greater 
variety in the shape and length of leaves or size 
and brilliancy of involucres and stems. The 
latter in many cases are so singularly beautiful 
with their vivid steel-blue tints, surmounted 
with an involucro even more brilliant, that the 
striking effect of good large groups is hardly 
excelled by any plants that stand the rigours of 
our climate so well. Some few, and notably the 
gigantic Sea Holly (E. giganteum), show very 
little blue unless under the involucres, and can 
only be described as of a light glaucous grey 
colour. The great diversity in the cutting of 
the leaves is very interesting, ranging from the 
great Pondanus-like foliage of E. pandanifolium 
to the very small Thistle-like leaves of E. 


find they take such a long time to recover, that a 
healthy, vigorous batch may be raised from seed 
in about the same time. I sow the seed in pans as 
soon as gathered and place the latter in a cold 
frame. The seed germinates in spring, and if 
properly managed the seedlings are ready to 
plant out in tnc following, year. The under¬ 
mentioned are a few of the most suitable for 
oramental purposos:— 

The alpine Sea Holly (E. alpinum).—This 
is found in the alpine pastures of Switzerland, 
Piedmont, Ac., and, when well grown, is 
certainly not surpassed in beauty by any plant 
in the genus. In addition to this, I find it does 
well in shady borders, developing a tint almost 
equal to that when the plant is fully exposed to 
sunshine. The lower leaves are produced on 
long petioles, deeply cordate at the base and 
toothed ; those on the stem are palmately lobed 
and serrated ; involucre bracts, 10 or 12, rather 
soft to the touch, a little longer to the flower- 
heads, and with numerous spines on their 
margins. The involucres, as well as the stems, 
are of a beautiful bine, making a handsome 
group. Its flower-steins, averaging about 2 feet 
high, are produced during July and August. 
There is said to be a white variety, which I 
have not yet seen. 

The Ambthyht Sea Holly (E. amethv- 
stinum).—This plant has been unaccountably 



Flower-heads of the Giant Sea Holly (Eryngium giganteum). 


other desirable plants, most nurserymen have 
given up growing them, as the demand is so 
limited.—T. 

Transplanting Veitoh’sAmpelopsis. 

—Wishing to quickly cover a given space with 
this Virginian Creeper, and having some large 
plants already secured to a wall available for 
the purpose, I determined to try if they could 
be lifted and transferred to the new' position. 
The greatest care was taken in lifting them, 
but as many of the roots had made their way 
amongst some brick rubble at the base of the 
wall it was impossible to get a ball of earth 
with them, or, indeed, any fibres worth men¬ 
tioning. They were, however, carefully planted 
and secured to the wall which was to be 
covered, the result being in every way satis¬ 
factory. Care was taken that the plants did 
not suffer from drought afterward, as they were 
watered during the ensuing summer whenever 
needed, and syringed occasionally. It is now* 
two years since this was carried out, and while 
the plants made good growth the first season 
they grew luxuriantly last year, so that the 
space uow is completely furnished. This 
Ampclopaui can be easily increased, but where 
only a limited number of good-sized plants are 
required a few conveniently situated branches 
may be layered, just tonguing them at the same 
time, and allowing the upper portion to remain 
attached to the wall. It this cannot be done, 
the shoots may be securedAfepre afterward!. By 
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dichotomum. Those belonging to the Pandanus 
Bet, such as E. Lasseauxi, ebunieum bromelia?- 
folium, and others, are useful in sub tropical 
arrangements; their leaves being mostly of a 
thick succulent or leathery nature, are not 
liable to be damaged by the cold nights in early 
autumn ; indeed, in all but very damp places 
or heavy Boils, they continue effective as regards 
foliage all through the winter season. E. 
alpinum, Olivierianum, giganteum, Ac., are very 
useful for furnishing the mixed border or 
rockery, and all are enhanced for this purpose 
by the length of time they continue in bloom, 
and in the latter set especially by the long time 
they retain their liondsome blue tints. A good 
rich, but 

Well-drained soil suits most of the species ; 
the latter especially should bo most attended to, 
as damp carries ofl more of the tender species 
during winter than cold. I find tliat coddling 
is a great mistake ; they will stand any amount 
of exposure so long us the drainage is perfect. 
In localities w here the rainfall is great, a square 
of glass over the crown is very useful. E. 
alpiimm'inay be made au exception to the above 
directions, as we find, in the south of England 
at any rate, that it prefers a sh&dy spot in a 
good stiff soil, and much the same treatment 
will also answer in the case of E. Olivierianum. 
The only really safe w r ay to increase these Sea 
Hollies is by means of seed. So e few sorts may 
be increased by diversion or ro cuttings, but I 


confounded with the much more robust E. 
Olivierianum, although they have little in com¬ 
mon. The former rarely exceeds I foot to 
1& feet in height, is of a somewhat straggly 
habit, and has flower-heads and stems ofthe 
finest amethyst-blue. The lower leaves an; 
pinnatifid, the divisions being again cut and 
spiny. Steins smooth, branched at the apex, 
carrying numerous flower-heads ; the seven to 
eight involucre leaves are lance-shaped, much 
exceeding the flower-heads in length, and with 
a few spines at the base only. Apart from the 
great beauty of its flower-heads and stems, this 
plant is chiefly welcome on account of its pretty 
dwarf habit. It answers well for a first or 
Becond row in the border, and makes on the 
rockery one of the most charming little groups 
that could be desired. It can be increased by 
division, but is so easily raised from seed, that 
disturbing the established plants is hardly de¬ 
sirable. It flowers during July and August, 
and is a native of Dalmatia, Croatia, Ac. 

The Giant Sea Holly (E. giganteum).—The 
plant here figured is deservedly appreciated on 
account of its amenity to almost all positions 
and varieties of soil. The large flower-heads 
are also greatly appreciated for winter decor¬ 
ation, and although not highly coloured like 
many of the others, they make pretty bououeis 
arranged with Grasses, Ac. It is an excellent 
lant for grouping, and in large masses, as 1 
ave frequently seen it^i^ forms a very pic- 
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turMque object. It grows from 3 feet to 4 feet 
ih height, with stout stems and numerous 
deeplydobed, spiny glaucous leaves. The 
idrolucre of eight to nine large oval spiny leaves, 
pale-grey or glaucous, is very effective. A native 
of the Caucasian Alps, Armenia, Siberia, &c. 

The common Sea Holly (E. maritimum). 
This plant is still found growing along the 
coast in company with the Oyster - plant 
(JVlertensia maritima). It, however, requires 
no special culture, and does well on a rockery in 
a stiff, loamy soil. It is one of the most glaucous 
of the species. Flowers July to October, grow¬ 
ing from 6 inches to 1£ feet. 

Olivier’s Sea Holly (E. Olivierianum).—This 
variety can be highly recommended. It is of 
easy cultivation, and the abundance of its 
highly-coloured flower-heads renders it very 
attractive in the flower border. It lias often 
been, and is even yet, confounded with the 
Amethyst Sea Holly. E. Olivierianum grows 
2 feet to 3 feet, and often 4 feet in height, with 
the lower leaves on long stalks often three- 

K rted, roundish in outline, and with a cordate 
Be, The stem leaves are also three-lobed aud 
deeply lobed. The ten or twelve bracts com¬ 
posing the involucre are longer than the head of 
flowers, and have about half-a-dozen teeth on 
each side. In habit and general appearance it 
is more nearly allied to E. alpinum than any of 
the others. It, however, appears to bo constant 
to the above characters even under good culti¬ 
vation. It ripens seed freely, and in this way 
may be readily increased. Native of the Levant. 
Others equally attractive aud desirable are E. 
Bourgati, campestre, cceruleum, planum, of 
which there is a very beautiful variety, dicho- 
tomum, triquetrum, creticum, glaciate, spina- 
alba, &c. 

The Pa ndanus group.— To this group, chiefly 
natives of Mexico, Brazil, &c ., belong some of 
the most curious and • extraordinary as well as 
some of the most useful forms in this highly 
ornamental genus. Beginning with serra, we 
have a large, broad-leaved species with curious 
double spines ; Carrierei, said to l>e the finest of 
all, a compact habit combined with large, beauti¬ 
ful leaves; E. bromelbefolium is a charming plant, 
striking and distinct in habit, and forming 
elegant Yucca-like tufts, with its graceful leaves 
surmounted with whitish flower-heads; it 
stands fully exposed. E.* pandanifolium is a 
noble habited plant, very effective when grown 
as an isolated plant on a lawn, &c. ; E. 
Lasseauxi is nearly allied, aud perfectly hardy 
in the open air. E. ebumeum, aquaticum, 
virginianum, Leavenworthi, and others are 
all worthy attention for sub tropical purposes. 

K* 


2800. —Glassification of Carnations.— 

“A. H.’s ” suggestion that the sorts named by 
“ Beta ” (p. 573) are probably as spurious as the 
rubbish sold by the hawkers is extraordinary. 
As a matter of fact, they are all choice things. 
Of General Stewart, Mr. Ware, in his cata¬ 
logue, says: “ Rich, deep-crimson Belf, large, 
smooth, and sweetly Bcented ; has been awarded 
a first-class Certificate.” Again, Rob Roy is one 
of the finest rose flakes, ami has twice been 
awarded the honour of premier Carnation at the 
National Carnation Society’s exhibitions in 
Loudon. The others mentioned by “ Beta ” are 
sorts raised by Mr. C. S. Dodwell, probably the 
most eminent raiser of Carnations in the country, 
and have been described in the lists of his seed¬ 
lings, and also in the catalogues of Mr. Turner 
ana other Carnation growers, for yeare. Neptune 
is a purple self. Dot is a pink self, Euphrosyne 
is a rose self, Little Harry Bertram crimson self. 
Touchstone is a fancy Carnation, marked with 
Bcarlet and maroon.—H. P. B. 


Poinsetti&s.— A good batch of these plants 
will now come in useful, as they seldom fail to 

S reduce their glowing, cheerful bracts m the 
epth of winter, and that, too, without much 
forcing. This makes them all the more valu¬ 
able to many who have but a limited amount of 
artificial heat at their command. Throughout 
the summer they may be grown in a frame or 
or pit, now they will do in a greenhouse, and pro¬ 
duce their imposing heads of scarlet ih a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. if more cannot be given. 
Until the bracts begin to open, manure-water 
may be given twice weekly with a lieneficial 
effect, ana when in flower they will remain fresh 
mrich longer in a dry atmosphere than in a damp 
place.—F. H. Boltox^^ I 
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ROSES. 

THE WINTER PRUNING OF ROSES. 
The growing excitement and consequent tender¬ 
ness of the great bulk of our Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses have done very much to drive our old- 
fashioned but really sound notions as to times 
and modes of pruning RoseB out of modem 
knowledge and practice. Time was, and not so 
very long ago either, when the knife followed 
the fall of the leaf among Roses with almost an 
unfailing regularity, as among (iooseberries or 
Currants. But the difficulty among modern 
Roses is to find out any general fall of the 
leaves until long after the old season of pruning, 
and then they are frozen off or on rather than 
drop through natural maturity. Besides, 
experience proves the danger of closely or finally 
pruning the more tender class of Roses till the 
spring. Even Perpetuals and Teas may be 
partially pruned in November or earlier not 
only without injury, but to their decided 
benefit. For example, all Roses may be pruned 
for safety in the late autumn or early winter 
mouths. This consists in the shortening back of 
all abnormally vigorous growths, so as to reduce 
to the narrowest limits the purchase power of 
wind and weather on the heads or tops of our 
Roses, whether standards or dwarfs. Many most 
promising Rose-trees or bushes might be saved 
from partial or complete wreckage through 
simply cutting back or foreshortening their 
more vigorous shoots one-half or two-thirds in 
the early winter. Failing this, high winds all 
too frequently wrench not only maiden shoots, 
but even well-established plants right out of 
their stock, to the utter ruin of the promising 
prospects. The timely pruning of abnormally 
strong shoots likewise secures a more regular 
diffusion of vital force and a better balanced 
head. The theory and practice of the more 
regular and even distribution of growing force 
aiu blooming capacity throughout the entire 
Rove-head, and how far these may be affected 
by pruning, are as yet very imperfectly under- 
rtoad. But this much seems confirmed by ex¬ 
perience—viz., that early pruning enables the 
roearian to do something—it may be much—in 
this direction, and on this grouud it should be 
more generally practised. Another great advan¬ 
tage of 

Early pruning is that it concentrates more 
vital and flowering force into the buds left. 
One of the most crucial problems in Rose cul¬ 
ture is the concentration of this dual force in 
the greatest degree without any lowering of the 
harcliuessof our Roses. The concentration of vital 
or flowering force is easy enough, but to so time 
and measure these as to carry both through our 
severe winters and cruel springs tax the skill of 
our best rosarians to the uttermost. Again, the 
higher elaboration and more perfect maturity of 
growing and flowering force are other important 
results of early pruning. These result from the 
exposing of the reserved buds to more light and 
air at an early period of the season, for sueh 
pruning consists not merely of the foreshort.cn- 
mgs already described, but the complete re¬ 
moval of all weakly and useless shoots, that only 
hinder the growth and check the maturity of 
more useful buds. Fortunately, it is not always 
found in practice that the most mature buds are 
the first to break into leafage through the excite¬ 
ment of premature warmth; but, on the contrary, 
the more highly ripened Rose-biuls sleep the 
longest and most soundly, and finally awake to be 
fostered into fragrance and beauty, and not to 
furnish unseasonable food for late spring frosts. 
These remarks on early tentative pruning apply 
to Tea, Noisette, Bourbon, China, Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, aud other tender Roses. Fortunately, 
there are yet other classes and species of Roses 
that may be pruned back as early and as hard as 
Gooseberries and with as little fear of climatal 
injuries resulting. Among these are most of the 
Ayrshire and other climbers, such as the semper- 
virens section, Boursault, such fine Hybrid 
Chinas or Bourbons as Coupe d’H<*b<* and Blairi 
No. 2, nearly all the Briers, Mosses, Provence, 
Gallicas, Damask (striped). Musk (single 
species), and Scotch. For the majority of these, 

1 one pruning, whether hard or long, but mostly 
! hard, suffices, and the sooner it is given after 
the fall of the leaf the better. Among so many 
| different classes, species, and varieties as are 
! here indicated there must needs be—there are— 

I considerable variations as to seasons, modes and 


| measures of growth; but, writing in general 
I terms, all the so-called summer Roses bear early 
pruning well, and without much risk of such 
pruning, however severe, forcing the plants to 
break prematurely early the next year. D. 


2925. — Pruning Hybrid Perpetual 
Rofiefl.— If they were young plants it was the 
right treatment to cut the young wood back to 
two or three eyes. Even with that system of 
pruning the plants ought certainly to have 
flowered the following season, other poiuts being 
equal. This season 1 would advise cutting the 
young wood back to within 4 inches or 6 inches of 
its base, and in pruning a Rose-bush some con¬ 
sideration must be taken os to the form of it. 
The entire plant must be fairly balanced. Some 
varieties of Hybrid Perpetual Roses have a 
tendency to grow too much crowded. The 
shoots, instead of branching out from the base, 

J nish up straight, and the lateral growths do 
ikewisc. In this case they must be tied out, 
and the process of tying out must be continued 
until the Rose-tree takes the form of a dwarf¬ 
spreading bush. It is a grave error to leave 
tnein out fully exposed in the open air uutil the 
end of January. They would not take so much 
harm if the pots were plunged over the rims in 
Cocoa-fibre refuse. But even in that way they 
get saturated with cold rains or melting snow. 
If they are left out-of-doors until October they 
ought to be taken under glass in that month. 
They must be supplied with enough water to 
prevent the soil from becoming too dry. An¬ 
other important point in the culture of pot 
Roses is their position under glass. They ought 
not to be at any great distance from the roof- 

§ lass, and if air is admitted freely, and green- 
y not allowed to live on the youug growths, 
they are sure to flow'er well.—J. D. E. 

- Prune the strong shoots back to 10 inches and the 

weak shoots to 6 inches. Any shoots not strong enough 
to flower had better be cut dose back. Do not leave the 
plants outside exposed to severe frost without plunging 
the pots in leaves or Coooa-nut-flbre.—E. tt. 


- The Roses should have been pruned in 

November, as the longer the time between the 
pruning and when they are taken under glass, 
the more plump and forward the buds will be. 
Lose no more time in getting the plants pruned. 
Cut back the strong shoots to the third or fourth 
eye, and the weak ones a little closer. If yon 
prune on these lines you will get large flowers ; 
but if you would rather have a greater number 
of smaller blooms you should leave the shoots 
1 foot or 15 inches long, and with the assistance 
of a few sticks and ties bring the shoots down to 
a horizontal position. Several eyes or buds 
along each shoot will then start into grow'th and 
produce one or more flowers. Another year 
repot your plants in August and prune tnem 
about the beginning of November.- J. C. C. 


2920.— Pruning a Gloire de Dijon 

Rose, &C. —The sooner Roses grow ing under 
glass are pruned now the better. Cut out the 
weak shoots, and leave the strong, well-ripened 
wood the full length, or nearly so, if there is 
room to lay them in without crowding. This is, 
pretty well all the priming that will be required; 
If the Marshal Niel is in a pot keep it inside 
the house till April, and then plant it out, 
sheltering the part w hich is exposed with dry 
Fern or something similar.—E. H. 

- It is impossible to tell you how to prune 

this Rose without seeing the condition of the 
growth, or getting more particulars concerning 
it. It is such a strong grower under glass that 
sometimes we see the branches grown into a 
thicket quite shutting out the light. In such 
cases the weak shoots must be cut back to a 
spur, and a sufficient number of long branches 
left to cover the roof at 1 foot apart. The best 
flowers are always produced on strong branches, 
so that if you prefer a less number of large 
blooms to a lot of small ones you must prune 
accordingly. Plant out the Marshal Niel about 
the end of March.—J. C. C. 


2914.—Soot from a chimney where turf I a 
burnt.—Soot from burning turf is quite as suitable lor 
growing plants as that from burning coals. Chemically its 
constituents may not be exactly the same, but the soot 
from either source will be valuable. Hie best soot is that 
from a kitchen chimney, where cooking is usually done.— 
E. II. 

-Yes, this is, if anything, superior to the soot pro 

duced from a coal fire, and one of the best general ferti¬ 
lisers that could be mentioned.— B. C. R. 

Ungirvarfrcrri 
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circular pattern are all good, economical to use, 
and reliable, very easy to manage, and need 
little attention. Get the maker to fit a socket 
to the boiler, so as to be able to connect your 
present pipes. Coils are good in theory, but 
very wasteful and difficult to manage in practice, 
requiring constant attention, and by no means 
can the stoves for them ever be made really 
slow-consuming.—C. G. V. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHID POTTING MATERIAL. 

I have enquiries from several readers of GAR¬ 
DENING asking what to get and when to get 
their Orchid potting material ready ? I would 
advise them all to have some of tlds always on 
hand in case some friend or friends should send 
a few Orchids without pots as a present; but 
what I am to say about the material to get is 
quite another affair. For my own part, I main¬ 
tain there lias not been found anything to equal 
good brown peat-fibre, but then this is becoming 
scarcer and scarcer every day ; but scarce or 
plentiful, it is still the material which we must 
have. I know tlio Belgium growers have been 


MASTERWORTS (ASTRANTIAB). 

The Astrantias are classed amongst umbellifer¬ 
ous plants, and their nearest allies in Europe 
are the Sea Hollies aud the Sanicle, though in 
appearance and habit they come nearer to the 
Scabious, a more distant relation. The genus con¬ 
sists, according to Bentham and Hooker, of not 
more than four or five true species, though many 
more are enumerated by various authors. All 
of them are natives of the mountains of Southern 
Europe or of the Caucasus. Three of them are 
common in English gardens, and are cultivated 
at Edge Hall The two most distinct of them 
are (1) A. major (the subject of this illustration). 

It has the widest range of any of the genus, 
extending from the Pyrenees into Western Asia, 
and being enumerated amongst the native plants 
of England, as it is found apparently wild in a 
wood near Ludlow, and perhaps in one or two 
other stations ; but as there is a wide gap be¬ 
tween these places and its nearest Continental 
home, it is probably not indigenous to Britain. 

I have noticed it in great abundance in the hay- 
fields of the Pyrenees, near Luchon, flowering 
in June, in company with the blue Columbine, 
where the ground has just before been white 
with the blooms of the Poet’s Narcissus. The 
next to be noticed is (2) 

A. helleborifolia(Salisbury), 
figured by the name of A. 
maxima in the Botanical 
Ma/jazine. (tab. 1553). It is 
not a European plant, being 
found only in the district of 
the Caucasus. It has the 
best and largest flower of 
any, the colour being clear 
pink ; but the habit of the 
plant is straggling and un¬ 
tidy. Besides this, the 
flowers smell unpleasantly 
of sour milk, which prevents 
their being useful for gather¬ 
ing. The third species to 
which I have referred above 
is A. Biebersteini, called by 
some botanists A. inter 
media. In some of its 
characters it is intermediate 
between the other two, 
having more pink in the 
flower than A. major, and 
a three-lobed leaf like A. 
helleborifolia. Its habit is 

g ood and compact, and it 
owers freely. There are two 
or three smaller species of 
Astrantia, the commonest of 
which is A. minor, often 
brought home by collectors 
from the Alps. A dwarf 
Astrantia ought to be pretty 
on rockeries, but 1 have 
never succeeded in making 
it so ; therefore, I do not 
cultivate it. The Astrantias 
have a quaint beauty of their 
own, and the very symmetri¬ 
cal arrangement of the parts of the flower com- j. using the fibre obtained from the rhizomes of 
mends them to those who like neatness. They I the common Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), 
are not showy, but they have the merit of j aud this, too, with good eflect. It is rather 
not being particular about soil or aspect, and , troublesome from the small buds which pass 
are easily established in woodland walks ivhere i through the sieve with the chaffy-fibre growiug, 


ready for use, the repotting of even a large col¬ 
lection may be performed without causing any 
inconvenience. The crocks should be broken up 
and stored away in order to keep them clean 
and free from dirt, the soil should be prepared, 
and the Sphagnum picked and cleaned from all 
Grass and foreign dirty matter. This should be 
kept in a heap, and not chopjied up till wanted. 
As before said, some of the potting material 
should always l>e in readiness for use, for it is 
a good old proverb which runs thus, “ Have 
not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain.” 

Matt. Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LONDESBOROUGH- 
IANUM. 

The plant I have is growing on a flat block of 
wood fixed in an Orchid-cylinder, potted and 
treated as described in Gardening (Dec. 19th, 
page 562) by “ Matt. Bramble.” It likes a fair 
amount of sun and an abundance of water. The 
last three bulbs I have grown are over 4 inches 
long and 6 inches in circumference. The great 
enemy to the growth of this plant is the syringe. 
A few <h*ops of water in the new growth for two 
days will make it rotten and spoil its chances for 
the season, anil my experience has been that this 
is where most growers fail 
—in fact, the plant l have 
was given me by a friend 
who could do nothing with 
it. J. Crispin, Bristol. 


Ol'R Rkadkrs’ IllcstHAT fONK : Masterwort (Astrantia major). Engraved for Gardknino Illustrated 
from a photograph sent by Miss Wolley Dod, Edge Hall, Ma1)»as, Cheshire. 


the growth of weeds is not too rank. 


D. 


2826. — Heating a small greenhouse 
by gas. —The plan named will not answer. 
In the first place, an india-rubber pipe, besides the 
liability to leak, will crack and split by ex¬ 
posure to the weather. Also, it is doubtful 
whether you could so arrange asbestos as to 
transmit the heat to the coil sufficiently to warm 
the greenhouse-piping. It will be, anyhow, 
very expensive. Here, in the south, with gas 
at 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, a properly-constructed 
apparatus, with small boiler (copper), heating 
30 feet of 3-inch piping, costs 9d. per 24 hours. 
If you desire after this to use gas, put down an 
iron pipe below the surface of the ground 
(6 inches will keep off the frost), and to allay 
all doubt as to its freezing get the gasfitter to 
put some contrivance to draw off the water at 
the lowest dip of the pipe. Water in the pipe 
is the cause of freezing. Take my advice, how r - 
ever, and get a small, cheap boiler (slow com¬ 
bustion), as advertised in Gardening. The 
Longhborough, Stourbridge^ or boilers iff the 
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and if not kept under it grows too strong, to the 
destruction of the Orchids it is intended to 
nourish ; but, nevertheless, used in conjunction 
with peat-fibre, it is very good ; the only point 
I fear is the extermination of the beautiful Fern. 
Now, again, I was recently given a sample of 
fibre which the Horticultural Company of Liver¬ 
pool are offering for Orchid potting. It appears 
to be a good material, clean and strong, but 
this again has the appearance of being com¬ 
posed of Fern-roots. I hope, however, this is 
not the case, or that it does not necessitate the 
destruction of the Ferns, as in the case of 
the Polypodium. I say this with all good 
faith, because the material appears to me 
to have good-looking properties, and, I should 
say, when mixed with Sphagnum Moss that it 
will answer admirably as a material for potting 
Orchids in in a firm and lasting manner, and I 
would advise any one of my readers to give it a 
fair trial. Whatever is to be used should lie ^ot 
into a state of readiness at once, as the Orchids 
will soon be moving into growih again, and 
therefore, if all the material is prepared and 


2730.— Making a pro¬ 
pagator. —Everyone hav¬ 
ing a garden and not owning 
a hothouse should possess a 
propagator, os with its aid 
at any season plants may 
easily be struck or kept 
alive. If you want to go 
in for a properly-constructed 
one the following arc the 
directions : First procure a 
single-wick lamp, tin con¬ 
tainer—one of the cheap 
bracket lamps is admirably 
suited for the p 11171086. Have 
fitted to it a tin unsoldered 
chimney an inch or tw r o 
lower than the ordinary 
glass ones. Next get made 
by your tinman or black¬ 
smith a shallow tank three 
inches deep, and of the di¬ 
mensions of the inside of 
the frame, sav 2 feet 6 inches 
by 3 feet. This can be of 
stout tin or galvanised iron. 
A sheet of galvanised iron, 
perforated all over with 
small holes, must be cut to 
fit in the top of the tank, 
in one corner of which a 
small hole must be made 
and a funnel let in and 
soldered there. The frame 
must now be made of the 
size to enclose the tank, which is to rest 
on cleats nailed all round the inside. The 
frame should, of course, be made similar to 
ordinary ones—i.e., slanting from front to rear, 
and allow say 12 inches above the Link in the 
rear and 9 inches in front, with a suitable glass 
light to cover it. The combiued tank frame 
should now have legs, so as to rest about an 
inch or two above the lamp. I prefer solid 
sides w ith four small holes ($ inch) cut through 
just under the tank for ventilation, and a door 
to admit the lamp easily. The bottom of this 
solid w ork should also have ventilating holes. 
To start it fill the tank w ith water and place 
tw o inches of saw dust or fibre on the sheet or 
iron, and light the lamp and put it under the 
Link, regulating the heat by raising or lowering 
the wick or flame. A cheap form of the above 
may be made by inserting a common galvanised 
basin in the centre of the frame under the 
sheet of iron, in which a funnel must be 
arranged for filling it. The basin ought to be 
let into some woodw’ork, which should prevent 
the fumes rising to hurt the plants. The lamp 
must be placed immediately under the centre of 
the basin. In addition to being used for striking 
cuttings or raising seedlings in, a propagator is 
useful for starting Lily of the Valley crowns, 
covering the pots wifh damp Moss.—C. G. V. 
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FRUIT. 

A SERVICEABLE PEACH. 

PiAcn Hale’s Early is now well-known to 
most fruit growers interested in Peach culture, 
but does not find a place so often as it should 
do in wardens connected With medium-sized 
establishments. No variety can be said to be 
more reliable under glass or against sunny 
garden walls, and till something better can l>e 
recommended I would certainly give it a place 
in quite the smallest collections. The fact of 
there being experienced gardeners in this 
country who have pronounced against the Peach 
under notice does not greatly alter the case. 
The only real objection urged against it is its 
presumably poor quality, but let me ask : Is it so 
much inferior to other early varieties, or, say, 
either Early Alexander or Waterloo ripened 
under similar conditions? There was a great 
demand for Hale’s Early directly its merits 
became known on this side of the Atlantic, 
and as a consequence not a few unscrupulous 
nurserymen supplied what they had nearest 
approaching the variety, or else either Con¬ 
tinental or American raised trees, and which 
they could not honestly vouch for, were distri¬ 
buted. The true Hale’s Early was comparatively 
scarce for several years after its introduction to 
this country from America, but Mr. Austin, 
when at Ashton Court, got the right sort, and 
from one by no means vigorous tree growing 
against a wall near his private garden numerous 
buds were taken and distributed among those of 
his friends who recognised its worth. I was for¬ 
tunate in procuring two trees of the true form, 
one being grown under glass and the other j 
against a wall facing south. A third tree I' 
purchased for an amateur in this neighbourhood 
for his Peach-house has given the greatest satis¬ 
faction, but in a large garden in an adjoining 
parish a grand tree of Hale’s Early has recently 
been condemned and cut out of*a house, the 
quality of the fruit not pleasing the owner. It 
mav be that the stock on which the trees are j 
budded greatly influences the quality of the 
fruit, but it is my belief overcropping is more 
often to blame for this poorness of quality than 
any other cause that can be stated! The true 
Hale’s Early is not a strong grower—at least, 
such is my experience of it—but, as might be 
expected under the circumstances, it is exceed- 
ingly free flowering. 

Yotwo trees flower freely, and, as a rule, 
a good crop will set on either small or large 
trees. This further tends towards checking 
strong growth, and the trees being allowed to 
bear heavily, their decadence, and that of the 
quality of the fruit, too, are the inevitable con¬ 
sequence. Whether the trees are growing 
strongly or not, they ought not to be allowed to 
swell off extra heavy crops, or, say, a fruit to 
every 4 inches of trees’ surface, as I have seen 
them left. If left one to every 9 inches 
or rather more, the fruit will attain a 
fairly large size, colour beautifully, and 
be of good quality, but when given still 
more space, or, say, 12 inches square, grand 
samples 'are obtained, and with which, 
if eaten before they are dead ripe, veiy 
little fault can be found either as regards 
lusciousness or richness of flavour. Not only 
are the full-sized fruits of superior quality, but 
they also sell for nearly double the price of 
average Peaches. Severe thinning out, there¬ 
fore, pays well in every way. Peaches, whether 
required for marketing or home consumption, 
ought to be carefully detached from the trees 
before they approach the dropping period, and 
this can best be done by the aid of a pair of 
Grape-scissors and a pad of cotton-wool in the 
left band. It is not a good traveller, so that 
early gathering is particularly desirable in the 
case of any sent to a distance. This excellent 
and most serviceable Peach is well adapted for 
early work, as without much hard forcing fine 
fruit can be had ripe in April, while if trees are 
started early in January and gently brought 
forward, the fruit ripens from the middle to 
the end of May. It should also find a place in 
what may be the only Peach-house on the 
place, the fruit ripening with the aid of little 
or no fire-heat early in July, and forming one 
important contribution to a long succession. 
Particularly valuable is Hale’s Early for open 
walls. .In some seasons it is possible to gather 
ripe fruit of it froip„ qpen wall trees by the 
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middle of July, but the end of that month or 
the first week in August would, perhaps, be 
nearer the average date of withering. If there 
is a class at a flower show (luring the earlv part 
of August and up to near the end of that 
month, the prizes are almost certain to be Won 
by Hale’s Early. One great point in favour of 
the fruit gathered from the wall trees is their 
richness of colour, and those especially Who 
market the surplus, or, it may be, the whole of 
their produce, ought certainly to plant Hale’s 
Early extensively. In all probability the 
covering of a south wall with this variety would 
prove a good commercial speculation. W. 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL VINE BORDERS. 
The quantity of Grapes which may be cut from 
a well-grown pot-Vine tends to prove that 
planted-out Vines do not require such large 
borders as generally accorded to them, and 
where the natural Boil is of indifferent quality 
for the well-being of the Grape-Vine, the size of 
the border is of special moment. With our 
large market growers the case is different, as 
they never think of pitching their tents unless 
the soil and drainage are of the best description 
for the production of good crops. With private 
gardeners the case is generally the other way 
about, and if they were to attempt trenching 
and manuring as the sole foundation for the 
roots to work in, failure would be the result for 
their pains. In the majority of instances when a 
gentleman builds a dwelling-house whether the 
soil is adopted for Vines or, indeed, any garden 
crop, is of little moment to him. He lcnows 
there is room for a garden, and the soil good 
enough for vegetables or even flowers and shrubs 
with preparation. Here the market grower has 
the advantage, and he is able to produce large 
crops with a minimum of labour, and the more 
root-run the Vines have the better. That first- 
class Grapes may be grown in small or medium¬ 
sized borders cannot be disputed, as some of 
the best productions shown at exhibitions are 
cut from Vines grown in such. Where soil has 
to be purchased, and perhaps has to be carted 
from a distance, it makes a serious item in the 
expenses of a garden, bo it should behove those 
who have such work in charge to lessen this as 
much as possible by not having large borders. 
Neither is a large amount of soil necessary in the 
first instance for planting the Vines. A width 
of 4 feet is ample, and if the tops are managed so 
that a great amount of top-growth is not forced 
to be afterwards cut away, this width of border 
will become a network of small roots, not the goose- 
like quills that run through large borders, after¬ 
wards to die away again. I am a believer in 
inside l>orders, especially for early Vines, and 
with mid-season and late Vines inside and out, 
but for preference, inside for the latter. Where 
there is space for inside borders up to 12 feet or 
so the borders should be ultimately of this width, 
with about 8 feet outside. Certainly the borders 
could be considerably less, but would take a 
corresponding amount of feeding, so as to give 
adequate support. A depth of 30 inches, allow¬ 
ing about 6 inches for drainage, is quite suffi¬ 
cient, as with deep borders the roots are apt to 
get too far away from solar influence. A -width 
of 4 feet or so for planting would not take such 
a large amount of soil; afterwards a width of 
2 feet could be added annually until the space is 
filled. Rich top-dressings, with an adequate 
water supply and light summer mulching are 
| what is necessary for small or medium-sized 
borders. R. 


2922.—Syringing Gooseberries with 
lime, soot, &C.-IT there are many bushes to 
do the garden-engine would make tne best and 
quickest work, but a coarse-rosed syringe will do 
very well. Dissolve 4 oz. of soft-soap in 3 gal¬ 
lons of warm water, and then add 3 oz. each of 
fresh lime and soot, the latter to be free from all 
impurities. If this makes the mixture too thick 
for your syringe put in a little less of the lime 
and soot. The soap will make it adhere to the 
bushes, and if the engine is used it may be added 
a little stronger with advantage. What I mean 
is there is no fear of making it too thick if the 
rose of the syringe will carry it, but anything 
which will go through the coarsest rose of an 
ordinary syringe will be sufficient to keep off* 
birds for some time. Unless the birds are very 
numerous and hungry, one dressing in January 
ought to lost the spring.—E. H. 


APPLE CULTURE ON WALLS. 

It is my belief the time is not f&t distant when 
Apples, either from expediency or ohotce, will 
be more generally and far more extensively 
grown against garden walls, -walls of outbuild¬ 
ings, and fences. Nor can this be said to be 
other than a desirable innovation, choice Apples 
being of far greater value than second-rate 
Pears, Plums, and unfruitful Figs. In very 
many instances, as it happens, room might be 
found for a considerable number of Apple-trees 
without greatly or at all interfering with exist¬ 
ing arrangements, the commencing of wall cul¬ 
ture of the most popular of British fruits being 
in its ultimate results a distinct gain to all con¬ 
cerned. In all probability it will be the 
exigencies of exhibitors that will most materially 
affect the question, the need for very superior 
fruit being most fully realised by would-be 
Winners of first prizes, who nowadays 
find it a very difficult matter to select anything 
good enough for their purpose from ordinary 
garden trees. When, therefore, it is fully 
realised that extra fine, perfectly-formed, clear- 
skinned and highly-coloured fruit can be had 
from trees trained against walls or fences, we 
shall hear of more Apples being planted in 
these positions. In addition to appearances 
being all in favour of the fruit from wall or 
fence trees, the flavour, always provided starva¬ 
tion treatment is not given, and there is but 
little likelihood of this under the circumstances, 
will also be very superior. There are some 
varieties, notably those of American origin, 
that are seldom good when grown in this 
country without the benefit of shelter, and 
several of these, presently to be named, pay 
well for the extra trouble taken with them. It 
is not dessert varieties alone that will be culti¬ 
vated against walls and fences, but in many 
gardens and localities those who need extra fine 
samples of Peasgood’s Nonesuch, Nelson’s 
Glory, Potts’ Seedling, and such like will soon 
wake up to the necessity for growing some of 
these where, from first to last, good care can be 
taken of both the trees and crops. 

No particular site is absolutely necessary 
for the trees. Where Pears can be grown satis¬ 
factorily, there also can Apples be cultivated 
with advantage. I have never had an opportu¬ 
nity of planting any against walls with a northern 
aspect, but should have no hesitation in the 
matter, and from personal observations and ex¬ 
perience can truthfully assert that they succeed 
admirably in all other sites. One of the most 
uncommon positions for Apples I have recently 
met with was a south wall devoted to a mixture 
of these and Peach-trees, the whole being most 
informally trained by the enthusiastic owner— 
an amateur, with a weakness for the two fruits 
named. The Apples really quite eclipsed the 
Peaches—Peasgood’s Nonesuch, plentifuland fine, 
largely contributing towards this, the trees also 
beiug more amenable to haphazard treatment 
than Peaches. Nor is any one kind of stock in¬ 
dispensable, though it is advisable to use some 

J udgment in the matter. If there is plenty of 
lead-room, and especially if rather high walls 
are to be covered, then I would recommend the 
Crab-stock, but if the trees are to be much 
restricted, or, say, fruited as cordons, the pre¬ 
ference might well be given to trees on the 
broad-leaved Paradise-stock. In any case it is 
not advisable to plant in a very rich border, but 
if the site is an entirely fresh one, such, for 
instance, as the foot of a high and previously 
unoccupied fence or wall of an outbuilding, then 
ought noles or a border both wide and fairly 
deep to be excavated and filled with fresh loamy 
soil. To be plain, the sites for Apple-trees 
require quite as much preparation as are usually 
devoted to Pear-trees. At the outset for the 
smaller trees holes 3 feet square aiul borders of 
the same width, and not less than 18 inches 
deep, should be prepared, the borders being 
considerably added to and enriched os the trees 
increase in size and productiveness. If the start 
is made with healthy, as opposed to stunted and 
the other extreme, very gross trees, no great 
difficulty will be experienced in training them 
to any desired form. 

Cordons, either single or with two or more 
brandies, can be liad from most of the leading 
nurserymen, or they may be framed out from 
maidens I prefer either one, two or four- 
branched cordons, the central branch of triple 
condona being too apt to grow very much more 
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leader should be stopped in June, so as to get a 
break at the right distance—say, about afoot 
from the last pair of branches. From this break 
three shoots will result, one to be trained on 
each side and the other resuming the leadership. 
—-E. H. 

-No ; a branch 3 feet long laid in its whole 

length is not likely to break at every eye its 
whole length, and the writer who recommends 
its being «lone cannot have had a very long ex¬ 
perience in such matters, or else he is satisfied 
with spurs on his trees a long way apart. I ad¬ 
vise you to reduce the length of the branch one- 
half. If yon have to deal with strong-growing 
sorts of Plums in this way of training—or, for 
that matter, any other—so much winter 
pruning is not necessary when the summer 
management is right. Instead of allowing the 
leading shoots to grow on all the summer they 
should be allowed to grow to the length of 
18 inches* and then bo pinched back to 
12 inches. This can generally be done by the 
third week in June. Young shoots dealt with 
in this Way early in the summer will not only 
form another leader quickly, but the back buds 
on the piuched-back shoot will start into 

f rowth and form spurs the same season. 

’eaclies and Apricots may be treated in the 
same way, but Apples and Pears do not always 
behave so satisfactorily.—J. C. C. 

2916.—Methylated spirits for dres¬ 
sing Vines, &C. —I have not attempted to use 
methylated spirits for dressing Vines, or for the 
destruction of insects in any other way, and 
seeing that there are so many well-tried 
remedies available, that are known to be 
effectual and not attended with any risk when 
judiciously applied, I am not likely to speculate 
on the probabilities of anything fresh in that 
w r ay. If your Vines require a dressing for the 
purpose of destroying insects why not use Fir- 
tree-oil or Gishurst Compound, both of which are 
known to l>e quite safe to use if the directions 
sent with them are followed.—J. C. C. 

2934.—Fruit-trees for a wall.— Seeing 
that the trees on the lower part of the wall 
would be liable to be injured by the cattle pass¬ 
ing by that way, I advise you to plant standard 
Peare against the east wall. If you get the 
trees on 6-feet stems that still leaves a space of 
12 feet for the trees to cover, and this is 
ample s{>ace to warrant you in making the 
outlay. I would plant four trees in the space, 
and my choice of sorts would be Jargonelle, 
Brock worth Park, Emile do Heyst, and Louise 
Bonne de Jersey or Brown BeurrA The north 
wall I would plant with Plums ami Morello 
Cherries. Two good Plums for such a jxisition 
are Early Prolific and Victoria. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Morello Cherry is only fit 
for putting in bottles with brandy. If the fruit 
is put into jars and baked in a cool oven for 
about twenty-four hours it will keep for months, 
and make excellent tarts. My wife tells me 
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strongly than the rest. Fbr single cordons, 
maidens with one shoot oidy should have this laid 
in at full length, and the leader should never be 
stopped till the wall or fence limit is reached. 
More brandies can be had by cutting dow’n the 
first shoot or subsequent leaders the requisite 
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number of times, but there should 1x3 no cut¬ 
ting back after the tree is once framed out, or 
the chances are w’ood growths "will lx) in the 
ascendant and fruit scarce. Cordons may be 
either trained uprightly or obliquely, one plan 
answering as w f cll as the other, unless the head- 
room is limited, in wdiieli case oblique training 
is the best. The branches should be disposed 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. Larger trees 
may be grown horizontally trained or fan¬ 
shaped, or much the same as Pears are grown. 
I could point to trees in Gloucestershire that 
occupy a wall space 15 feet by 24 feet, the noble 
proprietor of these fine specimens and his family 
thoroughly appreciating the grand crops of very 
superior fruit they rarely fail to produce. For 
Homf. consumption, the preference might 
well be given to dessert varieties, as cooking 
sorts can usually be grown sufficiently good 
without the aid of walls. At the same time, 
varieties for cooking—if a suitable selection is 
made—present a more attractive appearance, 
and in addition to being quite a feature in the 
garden wdiile they are growing, they would do 
good service both on the exhibition-table and in 
the kitchen, though such fine fruit would realise 
extra good prices in the market. A suitable 
selection of cookirtg varieties would consist of 
Bismarck, an extra fine comparatively new sort; 
Blenheim Orange, a very old and well-tried 
favourite; Brain ley’s Seedling, a moderately 
large and very prolific variety and a good 
keeper; Domino, one of the most precocious 
fruiters, the fruit, though large, not being 
particularly showy ; Ecklinville Seedling, and of 
the best for September and October use ; Em¬ 
peror Alexander, large and handsome, a fine 
show r variety ; Golden Nobb, a sure bearer, the 
fruit being large and very’ attractive in appear¬ 
ance ; New r Hawthornden, a great improvement 
on the old form, the fruit large, of good form, 
and keeps fairly well; Hollandbury, a moder¬ 
ately productive variety, the fruit "being large 
and very showy ; King of Tomkin’s County, 
an American introduction which attains a great 
size, being also of very attractive appearance ; 
Lady Henniker, good in every respect; Lane’s 
Prince Albert, now very generally grown, the 
fruit, if freely thinned out, attaining a fairly 
large size, quality first-rate ; Lord Suffield, too 
well known to need any eulogy; Mere de 
Menage, a good bearer, the fruit extra large, 
highly coloured, and of fairly good quality; 
Nelson’s Glory, a gigantic variety, the individual 
fruit sometimes weighing as much as 20 oz. ; 
Peasgood’s Nonesuch, another enormous variety, 
of perfect form and well coloured, the quality 
being first-rate, one of the best for wall culture : 
Sturmer Pippin, good alike for cooking and 
dessert; Potts’ Seedling, fruit freely produced 
and of great size, quality good ; Reinette du 
Canada, moderately large and of excellent 
quality ; Loddington Seedling or Stone’s Apple, 
very superior in every way, one of the best; 
The Queen, very handsome and a good keeper; 
Tyler’s ^ Kernel, very highly recommended; 
Warner’s King, an old favourite of great size : 
and Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette, a very 
attractive variety of superior quality. Dessert 
varieties that can be recommended may include 
Red Astrakhan, Beauty of Bath, White Calville 
(Calville Blanc) (here figured), Cornish Aro¬ 
matic, Cornish Gilliflow’er, Court Pendu Plat, 
Dibncv Spice, Gravenstein, Lady Apple (here 
figured), Lady Sudelev,/Miirgil, Melon Ipnle, 
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American Mother, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Ross 
Nonpareil, Searlet Nonpareil, Adam’s Pearmain, 
Mannington’s Pearmain, Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Brown¬ 
lees’ Russet, and Rosemary Russet. W. 


WINTER DRESSING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

With the fall of the leaf the w r ar with insect 
pests should have begun in earnest, for many of 
the worst subjects to deal with can only l>e kept 
in check while the foliage is on the trees, and can 
only be eradicated effectually during the winter 
months, as dressings sufficiently powerful to kill 
them would not be safe if applied on the tender 
foliage. Fruits grown under glass are neces¬ 
sarily more affected by insect pests than those 
growing in the open, for where they are exposed to 
wind and rain a good many insects get washed 
off; but under the friendly shelter of a glass roof 
they multiply at an alarming rate. During the 
leisure time deal first with the 

Vines, for they are liable to a host of enemies 5 
but none that are more dreaded by growers than 
the mealy-bug, that not only affects the health 
of the Vine, but when fully established gets on 
to the bunches of fruit in summer and renders them 
dirty and unsaleable. When Vines are affected 
with this pest the best way is directly the 
foliage drops to collect and burn it, and then 
i start anil prune at once, carrying the wood 
i direct to a bonfire; then, having previously 
cleared everything in the way of plants out of 
the house, proceed to divest the Vines of all 
lixise bark, especially round the spurs w’here the 
insects and their eggs are euro to congregate, 
keep a mat under the Vines, and carry all the 
bark away to the fire. Then wash the Vines with 
a strong solution of Gishurst Compound, one of 
the safest and best of remedies, anil when dry 
paint the Vines with a mixture of soft-soap, 
clay, and paraffin-oil, or whatever kind of 
insect destroyer you find most effectual. Clear 
away a few’ inches of old surface-soil to make 
Sure that all traces of insect life are removed from 
the house, and replace with new loam and 
manure on to the borders. Finish off with a 
good soaking of water, and ventilate the house 
freely until it is required to be started for 
I forcing. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and other fruits 
[ grown under glass are not so liable as Vines to 
the mealy-bug, but require as much care to keep 
I them free from brow'll scale, thrips, and red- 
I spider, and directly they are pruned go over 
the trees with a stiff" brush, and wherever 
any signs of scale are seen give the bark 
a good scrubbing, and follow' up by painting 
with Gishurst, using it at about 4 oz. to the 
I gallon on the old wood, but about half the 
strength over the buds, for fear of causing 
them to drop prematurely. On wall-trees 
such as Plums, Pears, Cherries, &c., the 
very small kind of scale that sticks so close 
to the bark as to look like 
the bark itself is very trouble¬ 
some, and during winter some 
kind of liquid-dressing should 
be applied several times in 
succession, and from many 
trials, I am in favour of 
petroleum, mixed with about 
double its quantity of water, 
and soft-soap, made up hot 
and worked well up so as to 
mix the oil, and while one 
keeps it well stirred, another 
can apply it with a syringe 
or garden-engine. Open-air 
trees and bushes are much 
benefited by similar dressings, 
as thev are fortunate who 
have their trees clear of all 
kinds of pests, and, as a rule, 
prevention is better than cure, 
for when once fully estab¬ 
lished it takes a lot of 
patience to cleanse trees 
thoroughly, at least in one 
year. J. G., Hants. 


2933.—Pruning horizontally-trained 
fruit-trees. —Ill a general w r ay 1 should not 
shorten back the side-branches of the horizon- 
t\lly-trained fruit-trees, as they will produce as 
many spura as there is room for without. In 
the case of strong-growing trees the vertical 


that she places the jars in the oven when sho 

goes to bed at night and takes them out before 
the fire is made in the morning. This treatment 
is continued for two nights. Except what I am 
told, I know nothing about keeping the fruit in 
this way ; but I do know’ that,-with the excep- 
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tion of Darnsons treated in the same way, no 
other stone fruit is so rich and delicious as the 
Morelio Cherry.—J. C. C. 

*2932. — Apples from cuttings. — If 
Apple-cuttings could easily be struck from 
cuttings of the young wood in February, there 
would now be plenty of Apple-trees on their 
own roots. I have tried specially selected cut¬ 
tings many times, but have always had a great 
many failures with the young wood. The best 
arrangement is to prepare a cutting-bed in a 
cool position under a north wall. Make the 
cuttings 8 inches long, cutting the bottom 
squarely through a joint. Plant very firmly, 
burying all but two inches, and then cover with 
a frame. Never permit the soil to get dry. 
There will, of course, be no difficulty about this 
now, but when the spring comes round some 
attention will be required to keep the soil 
constantly moist till roots are formed and 
growth begins. When that takes place the 
lights may be taken off and the cuttings freely 
exposed.—E. H. 

- Very few of the cuttings would form 

roots if taken off now without any heel attached 
to them ; but it is an error to cut these young 
shoots back to five buds. If the trees were 
well rooted and planted in November they will 
now be well established, and the young wood 
may be left to half or two-thirds of its length. 
A few Apple-trees may be raised from cuttings, 
such as the Burr Kush or Bide’s Walking-stick. 
It forms a series of burrs on the small branches, 
and if a branch is inserted in the ground roots 
are emitted from the burrs ; but ordinary cut¬ 
tings of young wood seldom form roots.— 

J. D. E. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE CARD0ON AND ITS CULTURE. 
The Cardoon, if treated in the same manner as 
Celery, will generally be found to succeed ; the 
only difference there is exists in the mode of 
blanching, whioh requires more care than blanch 
ing Celery. Thorough blanching is essential, in 
order to bring out the delicacy of flavour pos 
sessed by the Cardoon, without which it is 
worthless. It is better to have small heads well 
blanched and crisp than to have large rank ones 
half blanched, and consequently tough and 
strong. In order to have good, tender heads it 
is necessary to grow the plants from the begin¬ 
ning to the time of blanching without a check, 
and this can only be done by planting them in 
deep, rich soil, and keeping them well supplied 
with water at the roots during dry weather. 
Where Cardoons are in demand early in winter, 
it is necessary to sow seeds of them in heat early 
in March, and to transplant in either May or 
.1 line, according to the weather. For this pur¬ 
pose seed may either be sown in small pots and 
placed in a warm house, or sown in drills 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart, in a gentle hot-bed. The 
former plan is, however, considered to be the 
best, inasmuch as the plants can be more easily 
removed when required to be hardened off, and 
they are not so liable to a check when trans¬ 
planted as when lifted out of a bed. The best- 
sized pots for the purpose are 4-inch ones, in 
each of which should be sown four or five seeds, 
thinning outtheplants as they advance in growth, 
and finally leaving only the strongest one. They 
should be placed close to the glass, where they 
will get plenty of light and air to keep them 
strong and stubby, gradually hardening them 
off early in May ; and towards the end of the 
month they may be transferred to the trenches 
in which they are to grow, if the weather be 
favourable, planting them from 2£ feet to 3 feet 
apart in the row. It is a bad practice to sow 
too early, as the plants become pot-bound before 
they can be planted out, and consequently 
checked in growth. A second sowing may be 
made in May in open trenches, and the main 
sowing early in June. 

The trenches should measure at least 4 feet 
from centre to centre, and be dug 2 feet wide 
and 18 inches deep. Into the bottom of these 
should be placed 2 inches or 3 inches of good 
rotten manure, which should be dug in with a 
fork and well incorporated with the soil in the 
bottom of the trench. The seeds should then be 
sown in patches from 2k feet to 3 feet apart, and 
slightly covered with fine soil well watered, and 
tlower-pots should be placed over them until the 
plants are up, when they may be removed and 
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the weakest plants thinned out, eventually 
allowing only the strongest to remain. The sub¬ 
sequent treatment consists in keeping them well 
supplied with water at the roots until the end 
of September, when they will have nearly com 
pleted their growth, and when they will require 
moulding up. Those planted earlier will, how¬ 
ever, be ready before that time, and should be 
earthed up as early as possible, the aim in this 
case generally being earliness rather than large 
heads. 

Tying and earthing-up.— Choose a fine day, 
when the foliage of the plants and the soil are 
dry. The leaves should be carefully brought to 
an upright position, and then placed neatly 
together and tied with broad pieces of matting. 
A good armful of dry hay or straw should then 
be placed round the base of each plant and 
secured by strong haybands being wound round 
it, gradually narrowing to the top, leaving only 
the tips of the leaves bare. This done, the soil 
between the trenches should be turned over and 
well broken with the spade, and afterwards 
placed equally and firmly round the plants, 
forming an even ridge by beating the sides with 
the back of the spade. The plants will be well 
blanched and fit for use four or five weeks after 
earthing. Blanching may also be done by 
placing a drainpipe over the plants, after tying 
the leaves closely together, the apertures 
between the plants and pipes being filled with 
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Prickly Tours Cardoon. 


sand. This plan, though a good one, is 
considered too expensive where many plants are 
grown. Many lift their Cardoons on the ap¬ 
pearance of severe w'eather and place them in 
dry cellars or sheds from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded. This is, however, really unnecessary so 
far as the plants are concerned, as they can be 
effectively protected by placing litter, &c., along 
the ridges ; but there is one advantage in lift¬ 
ing them, and that is, they may be got at easily 
in hard weather, whereas those left out-of-doors 
sometimes cannot be dug out without much 
labour. 

Varieties. —Prickly Tours Cardoon (here 
figured) is one of the smaller varieties, and has 
very thick and solid stalks or ribs ; one of the 
best. Smooth Solid Cardoon, Long Spanish 
Cardoon, Artichoke-leaved Cardoon, and Red- 
stemmed Cardoon. 

Uses. —The blanched stalks or ribs of the 
inner leaves are chiefly' used as a winter vege¬ 
table as well as the main root, which is thick, 
fleshy, tender, and of an agreeable flavour. 
Cooked in a delicate way, it is excellent, but 
with the ordinary cook this, like many another 
good vegetable, is often spoiled. The degree of 
tenderness to which it is boiled should be 
studied, and the sauce should not be rank with 
salt and spice after the vulgar fashion. B. 

2913.— Best Wrinkled Marrow Peas —I have 
tried a pood many Peas, and lind the Perfection Marrow 
(Sutton's) and Duke of Albany unsurpassed, while the first 
is unequalled, in mv own opinion, in noth sixe and flavour. 

—B. C. R. 


CHOICE FERNS. 

Doodias. 

I am asked to name some greenhouse Ferns 
which are easy to grow ? Now I do not know 
if it is expected that because the kinds are 
hardy enough to stand the*cool temperature 
of the greenhouse that they will thrive there 
without any attention or care, but if it is thought 
that they will do so, then my friends have not 
solved the first principles of plant culture. The 
Doodias are a small family of Ferns which are 
natives of Australia, New Zealand, and some of 
the Pacific Islands, which will grow into handsome 
specimens with a very little amount of attention 
and trouble. Many of them are also admirably 
adapted for Wardian-case grouping, and some 
of them are abundantly prolific, young plants 
coming up from the self-sown spores in profusion. 
They simply require to be potted in equal jrarts 
of light loam and peat, mixing therewith a liberal 
amount of sand, and the pots or pockets in the 
rockwork should be well drained, so that they 
may be watered freely. D. aspera is an erect, 
handsome plant, having fronds lanceolate in 
outline, the broadest part being in the middle : 
they are from 6 inches to a foot in height anti 
deeply pinnatifid. The fronds have a somewhat 
rough surface aud a deep-green ; it makes a fine 
mass in the open fernery. D. aspera corymbifera 
is a variety of the above-named which was, I be¬ 
lieve, imported from abroad. It forms a pretty 
ornament in a Wardian case; it is dwarf and erect, 
being of less Btaturc than the typical plant, and 
the point of the frond bears a dense crest. 
D. blechnoides is a fine species, and, as its name 
implies, having quite the aspect of a Blechnum ; 
it has broadly lanceolate fronds, which are 
deeply divided—in fact, only leaving a 
narrow wing to the rachis, so that I am 
:ompelled to call them deeply pinnatifid. The 
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a fine mass in the rockwork fernery, and does 
well in the vicinity of water. D. caudata: This 
is a most prolific species, the young ones coming 
up on every pot in the place in great numbers. 
It makes an elegant specimen in a Wardian 
case. It grows about 6 inches in height, and 
when very strong reaches to 9 inches. Two 
years are quite long enough to keep this plant, 
because the young plants are more handsome, 
the sterile fronds pinnate, the pinna? being 
oblong, inclining to spread horizontally, the 
fertile ones erect, the pinna? contracted. In 
both fronds the pinnae have a cordate base, and 
both are caudate at the top. D. caudata 


plant. D. lunulata is one of the prettiest pit 
in the whole genus, and it makes a beautiful 
object in a Fern case. The fronds are about a 
foot or 18 inches in length, pinnate, the broadest 
part being in the middle, tapering to both ends. 
They are pendulous, or ratner spreading hori¬ 
zontally. When young the pinna? are of a 
bright reddish-pink, which changes with age to 
dark cheerful green. This plant is also known 
by the name of D. media. Another species 
which is in cultivation is D. dives, but it is a 
handsome evergreen stove species, as it comes 
from the Island of Java, having much the same 
characteristics as D. lunulata, but with the 
pinna? auriculate on both edges, and the fronds 
are bright-green in colour. J. J. 

2917.— Making 1 a Pern-wall.— I have 

seen walls covered in various ways with Ferns, 
and when wire is used to keep up the earth 
Moss from old stone walls will give a nice finish, 
and can be replaced at anytime if it did not grow. 
If I were covering a wall now with Ferns, I do 
not think I should use wire-netting ; it soon 


wears out, 


t, and it, docs not really keep up the 
if a plant dies it is dithcult to till up 


liing better than hard coke put 
together with cement, and washing it over with 
liquid cement when all is finished. The number 
and size of the pockets can be regulated at 
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grown in wire-baskets (made at home by a handy 
labourer) suspended from the back wall of a 
plant-house some time ago, and when grown in 
this way the plants can be rearranged when 
required—and one is apt to tire of any given 
arrangement in time. The materials for wire- 
baskets are cheap enough, and may be made 
during bad weather. Wood - baskets would 
Answer the same purpose. —-E. H. 


BASKET FERNS. 

I would advise my readers to look well after 
these plants during the cold weather, and do 
not have the baskets hung up so near the glass, 
because this is, in spite of what one might 
think, very often the coldest part of the 
house ; so hang them lower down, and see that 
they do not suffer from want of water. There 
are two Ferns in particular which require atten¬ 
tion now. These are 

NiCPirROLEPls undulata, which makes an 
elegant plant for a medium-sized basket, and 
the colour being a soft bright green, it assumes 
a very pretty character; it, however, is a 
scarce kind in cultivation, which I think is 
brought about through its being a deciduous 
plant, and thus losing its fronds in winter, and 
thus those persons not being aware of its being 
a bulbous plant, the tubers laying in a dormant 
state, and growing again in spring. It has fronds 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in length ; these are 
pinnate, the pinnae toothed at the edges, and 
with an ear-like lol>e on the upper edge ; the 
son are bold and reddish-brown ; it comes from 
Sierra Leone in West Africa. This plant must 
not be confounded with another species of 
Nephrolepis which comes from the West Lulies, 
which also makes tubers, but is not deciduous— 
N. tuberosa. Another plant which is often 
destroyed in this manner is 

Adlantum lunulatum, which is also deciduous, 
and at this season the fronds are all off the 
plant. This and the above-named Nephrolepis 
undulata should be removed from the places 
where they were growing and removed to a 
cooler place, but by no means allow them to dry. 
They do not require resting in that manner, 
but they must be kept nicely moist, and about 
the end of February will be time enough to look 
to them to set them growing. At this time 
shake them out of their baskets to repot in new 
mould ; but this plant should be kept in a cool 
house, but not a cold place, aud be kept nicelv 
moist so as to prevent the tubers from shrivel¬ 
ling. A. dolabriforme is a plant very much 
like A. lunulatum, but its fronds never die 
away in the manner those of the last-named 
plant do, consequently it is the better one of the 
two to have, but where it is possible to have the 
two species they are both very desirable Ferns 
to grow, and very distinct. J. J. 


Slugs in the garden.—I have got these 
pests completely subdued in a garden where 
once they had it all their own way. I tried 
trapping, hand-picking, &c., ami found all these 
methods unreasonably troublesome compared 
with their results. I saw a method advised in 
Gardening, which I have found so easy and 
effectual that I really think no one need have a 
slug-infested garden, unless they prefer it so. I 
set lumps of lime to slake in iron pails; when 
slaked it is passed through a fine sieve, and the 
powder is sprinkled by throwing it in the air 
and letting it fall broadcast in an impalpable 
powder over beds, Grass-paths, &c. In so fine 
a powder the lime is neither injurious nor un¬ 
sightly, and if an evening be chosen when there 
is a little wind the powder can be most rapidly 
aud effectually distributed. Moist, warm even¬ 
ings are the best, anti it is eminently satisfactory 
next day to see the number of the slain. The 
tiniest grain of lime powder seems enough to de¬ 
stroy a slug. I find the best time soon after dusk 
in winter, and a couple of hours after sunset in 
summer, on a fine evening, after rain. A large 
surface can be gone over in a very few T minutes 
with most beneficial results. I have recom¬ 
mended the plan often, but find people carry it 
out ineffectually, sprinkling the ground heavily 
with coarse, lumpy lime, instead of the ex¬ 
tremely fine dry powder, which is alone of real 
use. I pay particular attention to old walls, 
Box-edgings, and other places where slugs are 
harboured. A great slaughter takes place 
sometimes on the mown Grass in summer. Suc¬ 
cess, of course, depend s _on periodical attention 
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to the liming. A lady will find it well, when 
using the lime, to wear an old cloak and gloves. 
I never found any inconvenience to my eyes when 
using the lime in this way, but an inexperienced 
person might require to be cautioned as to its 
danger.—F. W. C. 

Anemones in winter.—I think this note 
will be interesting to all gardeners. I have a 
bed of Anemones in full bloom, the finest I have 
ever seen ; the flowers arc about 3 inches apart. 
I have several other beds, but only one flower on 
the whole of the plants in them. The first-named 
bed was sown about June, 1889, and, by mistake, 
the plants were not thinned out last summer. 
I have to-day, Dec. 21st, 1891, gathered about 
100 flowers and 200 buds ; about half are still left. 
—Richard H. Wake, Ballyhooly , Co. Cork. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING- 

CUT-FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Chinese Peonies. 

White, delicate-pink, rosy, and crimson, these 
grand flowers need no addition to make a glorious 
table bouquet, and in a glass bowl (see illus¬ 
tration) that holds plenty of water they last 
better than any other summer flower, and they 
have a pleasant smell something between that of 
a Tulip and a Rose, that is not too strong for a 
room. It is strange to see how many so-called 
good gardens there are where these grand 


flowers arc not grown—indispensable where cut- 
flowers of bold type are wanted, and of the 
highest value as garden plants. 


MARGUERITES FOR A ROOM. 
There is now such a variety of these charming 
plants which all go under the name of Mar¬ 
guerites that no one should be without a few 
specimens. They are, however, apt to become 
shabby, and lose their foliage if kept always in 
pots ; and the best way to grow them is to plant 
them out into a border for the summer months. 
They will be found to be a mass of bud and 
bloom in the autumn, and can easily be 
transferred to good-sized pots, well drained, 
filling the interstices with a little rich soil, but 
avoiding much disturbance of the roots. 
The plants can be stood iu the shade in a 
damp place for a few days until they have 
quite recovered the shock, and then placed 
in a porch or balcony until the end of 
October, when they can be taken into the room, 
and W’ill continue to supply plenty of bloom 
until about Christmas. The yellow’ Marguerites 
can be treated in the same way, as well as the 
White Paris Daisies and other varieties. When 
they become shabby and go out of bloom, they 
can be placed in an empty bed-room, or any 
light, airy place protected from frost, and cut¬ 
tings may ne taken from them in the early 
spriug, which will make good plants for the fol- 
low’ing season. The old plants can be cut back 
rather hard in March, and if repotted as soon 
as they show signs of shooting they will then 
make large, handsome plants, if put out in the 
border in May. Many other plants can be 
potted up w’ith advantage for the winter decora¬ 


tion of a room—notably. Nicotiana affinis, 
Abutilons of all sorts, ana even Wallflowers, 
Pinks, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, &c. These last 
will flower, if kept in a window, very early in the 
spring, the Wallflower scent being very delicious. 
Large plants which have been growing in the 
garden.should be eut roiihd with a sharp, small 
spade a w'eek before they are lifted, at 
from 4 inches to 6 inches from the Btem in a 
circle, according to the size of the pot for which 
the plant is intended. A good soaking with 
soot-w'ater given at the same time w r ill make 
the cut roots throw out rootlets at once, so that 
w’hen it is potted the shock will not be so 
great as to check the plant from flowering. 
Chrysanthemums, which have been headed back 
in May to make bushy plants, can be lifted 
safely in this way aud will bloom w*ell if not 
kept in too hot and dry an atmosphere. All 
those who grow plants in a room should keep a 
piece of old clean sponge handy to remove, with 
tepid soap and waiter, the first signs of green-fly 
and other pests from their plants, also to sponge 
the leaves with clear tepid water, keeping them 
thoroughly clean both above and below, as this 
conduces much to the health of room-plants. 

_ J. L. R. 

2880.— Watering Perns.— No rule as to 
the actual numbor of days which should elapse 
before the Ferns should be watered can possibly 
be given, because this depends upon many things, 
such as the position of the pot with 
regard to tne sun, the dryness of 
the atmosphere in which the plant 
is kept, the amount of draught to 
which it is subjected, &c. Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns in a room do not re¬ 
quire constant watering in winter 
usually, because they are dormant, 
but they must never be allowed to 
become dust-dry. They should be 
kept out of the draught, and as 
far from the fire as possible, 
although frost must be excluded 
from the room. Ferns love a still, 
moist atmosphere, and gas is fatal 
to their well-l>eing. A cold glass¬ 
house w’ould be better than a room, 
except during frost, when they 
must be removed to a temperatui e 
above 40 degs. The pots should 
stand on a tile or stone floor, if 
possible, which can be kept damp, 
so as to affect the atmosphere of 
the glass-house, and thoroughly 
watered when they need it, but 
not before. This can be ascei- 
tained by laying the finger on the 
surface of the compost. If this 
does not soil at all the plant needs water ; if the 
finger is stained there is no want of moisture. 
Water should be given which is the same tem¬ 
perature as the place they grow in. This is 
easily managed by standing the pot of water in 
the room or glass-houso for an hour or two. 
Lukewarm water w'ould not hurt them, but it is 
not necessary in a cool place. If damp air can 
be given to them at night (as above), they will 
not need much water in winter on their fronds, 
unless they should be covered with dust, when 
they should be cleansed in mild weather with a 
fine-rosed watering-pot.—J. L. R. 

2859 — Getting rid of rats.— The best 
way to do this is to place in the hollow wall a 
pound or two of chloride of lime, for rats hate 
the smell of this, and will not come within 
range of it. A few years ago I lost several 
ducklings from rats coming up the drains of 
the yard where the poultry is kept. Chloride 
of lime was freely placed in the entrance of the 
drain, and from that day to this no rat has 
ventured up it. Other strong smells, such as 
tar, &c., are said to drive them away, but chloride 
of lime is much more effectual, for the duck¬ 
lings were under a newlv-tarred shed when the 
rats killed them, and the strong smell of tar 
did not appear to deter them at all. If holes 
are made in the hollow wall, and enough 
chloride of lime to last some time placed in it, 
the pungent smell will keep them away, and 
also he useful as a disinfectant in their late 
haunts.—J. L. R. 

- “J. D. E.” advises poison for this. 

Now, if “Hamelin” tries this he will, in all 
likelihood, find the remedy infinitely worse than 
the disease. I have known poisoned rats turn 
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the human tenant completely out of a house. 
My detached house, being unfortunately near a 
game preserve, is riddled with rat runs from 
cellar to attics. Nevertheless, I don’t get more 
than about two of the vermin in in the year. 
These I soon take by placing a few Potatoes in 
a disused upper room, and when these have 
been gnawed steel traps carefully covered up 
with Wheat-husks or hay-seeds arc set, and 
within a week the vermin are sure to be taken. 
How they get in I cannot tell. Ratcatchers of 
experience are chary of turning ferrets into a 
dwelling-house, because they know the animals 
cannot climb as well as their enemies, and are 
sometimes lost in consequence. Rats especially 
dislike tar placed in their holes. Chloride of 
lime in a dry state is also very useful. When 
ordinary means fail rats may generally be taken 
by placing a trap in a shallow vessel of water. 
—Suffolk. 

2857. — Draining window-boxes.— Cer¬ 
tainly holes are necessary in metal window- 
boxes. They are usually placed on a long, nar¬ 
row bit of wood near the outer edge, so as to 
make them level (for window-sills usually slope 
outwards to carry off the rain), and a row of 
holes (say six for the box mentioned) must be 
made in the bottom close to the front, a very 
slight slant being allowed so that the drainage 
flows to them. Others may be made at the op¬ 
posite corners if the box should lie quite level, 
and these holes must each be covered with a 
concave bit of crock, with other bits arranged 
round it witli the hand, to keep the way clear 
for the water, and a little Moss placed over alL 
Window-boxes need good drainage, for they 
must be constantly watered, and stagnant water 
is fatal to most plants, rotting their roots. 
Only Hyacinths and a few other bulbs could 
possibly lie grown in an undrained box. —J. L. R. 


2878.—Treatment of an India-rubber- 


S lant. —Probably the plant has been kept too 
ry, or, it may be, too wet. This plant is one 
of the easiest to manage in a room if the leaves 
are kept clean with an old sjxinge and the 
watering is regularly attended to. It will even 
stand gas for some time, though that is fatal to 
most plant-life. It had better be removed to a 
bedroom from which frost is excluded but where 
there is no gas, the leaves sponged, and the 
watering carefully regulated. The plant must 
never be allowed to become dust-dry, but does 
not need much water in winter, as it is making 
very slight growth. Do not, however, give it a 
little at a time. The effect of this plan is to < 
starve the lower roots and rot those near the 
surface. Saturate the entire soil till the water 
runs out into a saucer, and turn the water out 
of the saucer about an hour after watering. 
Give the plant no more water until the surface- 
noil is too dry to sail the finger laid on it.— 
J. L. R. 

2870.— Plants for window-boxes.— 

The Golden Euonymus is the variety which is 
best suited to window-boxes in winter, but there 
are many other small shrubs which are equally 
suitable. Aucubas, either of the green or golden 
varieties, have the additional merit of producing 
scarlet berries if plants of both sexes are grown 
together, and they are far handsomer than the 
Euonymus. Arbutus, Rhododendrons, Laurusti- 
nus, and dwarf Fir-trees of various kinds are all 
used for this purpose, but they ueed regular 
attention, and should never be allowed to want for 
water at the roots. They are usually grown in 
pots, sunk in Cocoa-nut-refuse, ashes, or sand, so 
that they can be removed when May comes and 
summer plants substituted. Pots of Tulips, 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, and Scillas can be inserted 
between the shrubs in early spring, for shrubs 
alone become dull and monotonous after a time. 
The shrubs should be placed on a good bed of ashes 
within the shelter of a north wallfor the summer; 
if the hot sunshine should be allowed to strike 
on the pots, the plants will lose their leaves and 
become shabby. Plenty of water should be 
given them, and they must be repotted at least 
every second year directly they are removed 
from the box ; in the spring being the best time, 
or, failing this, in October, just before they are 
placed iu position for the winter. They may, 
of course, be kept in the window throughout 
the year if preferred, but they should not be 
planted in the box, for they will soon fill it with 
a mass of roots which cannot be extricated from 
each other, and consequently it will become 
impossible to keep them in good condition. 
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Shabby plants look far worse than none, and the 
effect of planting them is that the strongest 
plant gets all the nourishment, while the others 
starve.—J. L. R. 

2929.— Hyacinths in pots.— I should say the bulbs 
were badly ripened and not first class. I believe, from 
what I have seen, there are a good many badly-ripened 
bulbs about this year, especially in the Roman Hyacinths. 
—E. H. ! 

- There are two reasons why Hyacinths 

should flower prematurely. The first and most 

E robable reason is because they are forced into 
loom before roots have been fonned. The 
first thing to do with Hyacinths after the bulbs 
are planted in pots is to plunge them well over 
the rims of the flower-pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, or some material of this kind, until roots 
are formed. If this is not done strong, well- 
developed spikes may not be expected. It may 
be that the bulbs are not of good quality ; they 
may be badly matured or not old enough. 
Some persons when they purchase the bulbs go 
to the cheapest shop and purchase at a low 
price. The expense of cultivating Hyacinths in 
Holland is considerable, and both the growers 
and importers ought to have a profit, and to 
allow of this it is not possible to sell very cheap 
j and yet good bulbs. —J. D. E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Slowly, but surely, single Chrysanthemums, 
the most beautiful of all sections, arc gaining in 
public favour, and ere another season or two 
they will be as much prized as single Dahlias 
have been. Few who have grown single Chry¬ 
santhemums to any extent, or seen them grown 
by others, will deny this, and it is a wonder that 
they are not as extensively grown as the Japanese 
or incurved kinds. For cutting at this time of 
the year we have nothing better than single 
Chrysanthemums, and that fact alone should 
warrant their more extensive cultivation. Under 
good management the plants produce an immense 
quantity of bloom, and the flowers being light 
and graceful are admirably adapted for working 
into all kinds of floral decorations. It is a pit 
that exhibitors have not the courage to worl 
them into wreaths, bouquets, &c., instead of the 
lumpy blooms uow generally used for such arrange¬ 
ments. For table decoration, too, single Chrysan¬ 
themums are unique. When lightly arranged 
with a spray or two of Fern or a sprig of autumn 
leaves or berries, they produce an exceedingly 
pretty effect. A few blooms thrust loosely into 
a vase with a spray of Asparagus plumosus will 
also produce an effect not altogether unworthy 
of notice. Apart from their utility as cut flowers 
they are equally serviceable for conservatory 
decoration. When properly managed, plants of 
a dwarf, bushy growth can be obtained, and 
these literally covered with bloom. In addition 
to this, too, very dwarf plants can be grown 
that would be suitable for standing in vases in 
rooms or for table decoration, and it will thus 
be readily seen by those who have hitherto 
slighted single Chrysanthemums how admirably 
adapted they are for all kinds of floral decora¬ 
tion. The treatment necessary to the successful 
cultivation of single Chrysanthemums is, of 
course, pretty much the same as is given to the 
ordinary kinds. No barbarous training should, 
however, lie adopted, but the plants let grow in 
as natural a manner as is consistent with tidi¬ 
ness. The best way is to grow them as bushes 
in a similar manner to that practised on the 

S ompons. Occasionally I have seen disbudding 
one in single Chrysanthemums, but such a 
practice cannot be too strongly condemned. 
When bushy plants some 2 feet or so in height 
and the same in width, and covered with trusses 
of bloom, are placed in a conservatory, they pro¬ 
duce a pretty effect. L. 


2919.—Chrysanthemums In the open air.— 

Leave the plants as they are till March or April, then 
divide and replant with good old manure, and mulch when 
the dry weather oomes. If they must occupy the same 
position, take up the plants, manure and dig the ground, 
then divide them according to their size and strength, and 
replant.—E. H. 

2879.— Japanese Chrysanthemums. 

—“ L. B.” will find the following varieties all 
that is necessary: Sunflower, the best of the 
yellows ; W. H. Lincoln, deep golden-yellow ; 
Florence Davis, white ; Mile. Lacroix, white ; 
Leon Frache, blush-white, late; W. W. Coles, 
chestnut, shaded gold; Yal d’Andorra, bright- 


orange-red ; Puritan, pearly-white, flushed rose; 
Sarah Owen, orange-bronze ; Peter the Great, 
lemon-vellow ; Bertier Rendatler, bronze-amber ; 
and Edwin Molyneux—this last-named is crim¬ 
son on the surface of the florets, while the reverse 
is golden-yellow.—E. M. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and awnrertt are inserted in 
Garden i no free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the payer only, atid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publibiier. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any ilesignation he may desire to be used m 
the paper. When more than one query is sent . each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
aueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, irith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by aitvising, as far as their knowledge aiul 
observations permit, the correspomlent* who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, ami those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


2946. —Red and White Tulips for Christmas. 
—What is the best method of getting Red and White 
Tulips in fiower for Christmas?—A. B. 

2947. — Hardy variegated evergreens.— How 
many really good variegated evergreens are there that are 
quite hardy, and what are their names?—H. Harris. 

2948. — Oanna and Amaryllis from seed.— Will 
someone kindly inform me how lobg Canna and Amaryllis 
are from the time the seods are sown to blooming ?—Pacx- 
IIAN1TE. 

2949. — Rose W. A. Richardson.— I should be glad 
to know how to treat this Rose Just potted in acool-house ? 
I want it to climb. Compost used is that from an old 
Vine-border. —L. T. 

29.V). —Making a propagator, Ac.— In reference 
to above, may I lie permitted to ask “ B. C. R.” what lamp 
— i.e., what sized wick should be used, and how long is it 
to be kept burning ?—C. C. 

2951. — Violets running to seed.— What causes 
Violet-plants (Czar), grown out-of-doors, to run to very 
large leaves and produce small blossoms? The plant*have 
not been moved.—M. C. B. 

2952. — Growing Watercress. — Will someone 
kindly tell me how to grow Watercress in wet clay land 
without a running stream if possible ? Also, how can I 
grow it in a frame ?— Coal Miner. 

2953. — Rabbits eating Crocuses.— Having agrave 
garden in the cemetery filled with Crocuses, I find that 
the rabbits eat them off every season. Is there any remedy 
instead of wire, as I am hot allowed to use it?—W. R. 

2954. — Large T.ilium auratum flowers.— Will 
someone kindly tell me dimensions of the largest sised 
single flowers of Liliiun auratum he ever saw or heard 
of—that is, how many inches across, or from tip to tip?— 
Rl'GLKN. 

2955. — Ferns for a room.— will someone kindly give 
me the names of a few Ferns suitable for a sitting-room, 
only heated occasionally, and where very little gas is burnt, 
also a few instructions* as to tlieir management?—F. P., 
North Cheshire. 

2956. — Rhododendrons in pots. — will some 
grower tell me when and where to get, and how to grow 
pot-Rhododendrons—the earliest time they will blossom 
at, and best kinds for greenhouse work ? I can get heat 
easily up to 55 degs.—R. M. 

2957. — Cucumbers for market.— l. Which is the 
best kind of Cucumber to grow for market purposes, and 
when to plant out ? 2, The heat required, ana whether 
they need plenty of watering? 3, Which is the best 
manure to plant in?— Beginner. 

2958. — Tea Roses against a tarred fence.— 
Will Tea Roses grow against a tarred fence ? 1 had planted 
six Tea Roses against one that is tarred about 3 feet above 
the ground, the bottom part bein? an Oak-fenoe. Will 
the tarred portion do any harm to the Roses ?—C. M. P. 

2959. —Treatment of an Amaryllis.—I potted 
an Amaryllis bulb in a 6-inch pot in February last. It has 
not bloomed, but it has five leaves ; there is no flower-bud. 
Shall I repot it, or wait until the leaves die? I shall have 
a hot-bed in February. Shall I plunge the pot in it then ? 
—Gwyxdee. 

2960. — Begonias in pots. — What shall I do to 
Begonias In pots ? They have died down, and the earth is 
quite dry. Will they do in a odd frame, as 1 have no room 
for them in the greenhouse at present? The garden is 
700 feet above the sea level. Full directions will much 
oblige—Scons. 

2961. — Treatment of Deutzia gracilis.— Will 
“ J. C. C.” or anyone else kindly say how this plant should 
be treated, whether cut down, and if so, how far from the 
pot, or left to shoot from the old stems, and what tem¬ 
perature in either case it requires for early blooming?—A 
Lady Amateur. 

2962. — Cucumbers out-of-doors.—I have grown 
Telegraph, Belmont, and Sion House when the ground has 
been properly prepared in May. Any hints on this sub¬ 
ject, as to sorts and culture, will lie most acceptable? The 
fruits of Stoekwood Ridge Cucumber generally run short. 
—The Borough, Canterbury. 
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»x». —Treatment of young FttohsUa—i have 
itet young Foohstas in a comI greenhouse, which have had 
a few bloKtoms on, and look very healthy, but have grown 
lanky. Would it ne well to cut them down, so that they 
might grow more bushy? I propose putting them in the 
open garden next spring.— Merle. 

2064.—Vegetable growing.— Will someone kindly 
ell me the time it takes the following vegetables to be in 
perfection—how many' weeks from the tune the seed is 
sown or the plants are planted ?—Beans, Beet, Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Carrots, Celery, Leeks, Parsley, Onions, Par¬ 
snips, Peas, and Turnips?—R lolks. 

*965.— Compost for Chrysanthemums.— I saw 
at a flower-show last month some well-grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, large blooms, and very good foliage, and therefore 
I am anxious to grow some well myself. Will someone 
kindly state the best compost for the Anal shift, and how 
long it ought to be mixed before being used?— Amateur. 

2966. — Bouvardias in a sitting - room - 
Window.— I have some Bouvardias in small pots in my 
sitting-room-window. They' were full of hud in October, 
but the flowers did not open. Was the atmosphere too 
dry ? Also, when shall I cut them down, and how much ? 
I shall have a hot-bed in February. Shall I plunge the 
pots ?—Gwyndef. 

^67.—Striking soft-wooded plants, Ac.—I 

have a lot of “ Geraniums,” Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Ac., with plenty' of Bhoots on, and I would 
like to know the best time to put the cuttings in, 
also the kind of soil they root in best, and the kind of soil 
they want for potting in ? Do they require water when 
rooting?— Novice. 

2968. — American blight on Apple-trees. — 

Having taken a house for a year and a half, I And the 
Apple-trees in part of garden covered with this blight. 
What steps can I take to remove it, and also to reduce the 
swellings (where affected with blight) on the bark of these 
trees? I wish to improve the next (my only crop), and 
would take some trouble to (lo so.—8. T. T. B. 

2969. — Mushrooms in Cocoa-nut-fibre. — In 
Gardening, in 1887 or 1888, an article was published on 
Mushrooms, in which I think it was stated that they could 
be grown to perfection in Cocoa-mit-Abre refuse ; but as 1 
have lost the numbers containing the article, will someone 
kindly say if spawning is necessary, and the quantity of 
refuse required for a small bed ?— The Borough, Canter¬ 
bury. 

2970. — Palms for room decoration.— I have a 
Palm (Chamierops exoelsa) in a sitting-room, where there 
is seldom a fire, and where very little gas is burnt. Is it 
likely to do well in such a room? I should be gre&tly 
obliged for any hints as to its management, and also if 
someone w ould furnish me with the names of several other 
suitable Palms for room decoration ? —F. P., North 
Cheshire. 

2971. — Treatment of various plants.— Woukl 
someone kindly give his experience of the undernoted 

S lants, which have not flowered with me, although all 
avc lived, and some thriven, in my garden, which is 
situated in Stirlingshire, with south-westerly aspect, and 
is composed of vegetable mould over gravel and sand ?— 
Asclepias tube rota, Watsonios, Zauschneria California, 
Plumbago Larpents, and Heuchera sanguinea.— Stirling. 

2972.— Vegetable-seeds for Brittany.— what 
vegetables would oome to maturity in a plot of ground 
situated in a Pine plantation, open to the west, high situa¬ 
tion, near the mild western coast of Brittany, rather 
windy, soil not deep, granite rock everywhere around 
breaking the surface ? Mostly in sunshine from 10 a.m. 
till two hours before sunset. Has been long a Pine wood, 
but the garden-plot was dug up lost year.—M ajor- 
Gktrral H. P. H. 

2978.—Perns under a greenhouse stage, Ac.— 

I have a step-stage in the centre of my greenhouse, under 
which I wish to grow Ferns and Mosses, and should be very 
much obliged for suggestions. What are the best kinds to 
grow? They will not get much sun, and there is enough heat 
to exclude frost. Also, is there any ornamental creeper that 
would grow' in such a position that I could train round 
the sup|»ort8 ? Would it be too damp for a Passion-flower 
or a Clematis ?—Beppo. 

2974.—Treatment of Liliuma.— What should be 
done with Liliuin auratuni w'hcn apparently degenerating? 
Should it be left and fed from the surface, or lifted and 
replanted? Lilium chalcedonicuin produced a healthy 
shoot in spring, but when alxnit G inches high it was eaten 
through—I think, by wire worms. I put a little sand about 
the stem, and did not disturb the bulbs. Of course, the 
stem died away immediately above the bulbs without 
further growth. Will the bulb survive and grow next 
spring, or die? — Stirling. 

2975.—Treatment of a Stephanotls — I have a 
Stephanotis in a 12-inch pot, which I have been very suc¬ 
cessful with in the way of laic summer blooming until this 
year. My custom has been for years to well top-dress the 
pot with a rich mixture about February, and cut the shoots 
right hack about the end of March. This year 1 had, to 
my surprise, no bloom, but have plenty of healthy grow'th. 
Suppose I pot my plant into a bigger pot altogether, 
and leave alwut half of the long growth which has not 
ldooiued, irjay 1 reasonably exj»ect a crop of early flowers 
on this wood ? Temperature, 50 degs. to 00 degs. all the 
winter.-O xford. 


2976.- Treatment of an Oleander.— Last spring 
I took a house and garden and found an Oleander growing 
in the border of a cool greenhouse, Owing south, near to 
the soa on the south coast. This Oleander made good 
growth <luring the last summer, and formed many trusses of 
bloom, but oil the buds died off. Will “ J. C. C.” or others 
kindly give me the reason for this? I watered it very 
freely, also the house was subject to many changes of 
temperature. The shrub is blighted with a brown scale at 
the back of the leaves, and looks sooty in parts, though 
often washed. What shall I do ?—L. T. 


2977.— Violets with deformed flowers. — 1 

have a large frame full of dark double blue Violets, Marie 
Louise, and also white double Violets. They were very fine 

S lants, lifted with a ball of earth and free from runners in 
cptemher. I bad tried flowering them in the open ground 
previously, but never got anything but deformed blooms :_ 
a south border. After lifting tbeyjiroduced a few Jolerat 
blooms, but sinoe then not! ‘ 

Digitized b' 


mg theyjiroduced a few ‘olerable 
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t he Marie Louise bad some outside petals coloured, but 
green centres. It is Very disappointing, am I gave the 
plaints the best care and treatment, and they produce buds 
In abundance,. ancf appear quite healthy. Wnat should I 
do?—F. W. O. 

2978. —Rosea in pots.— I have five Tea Roses. Two 
of these (the Bride ana Mine. Lombard), which 1 have just 
moved from 5-inch to 7-inch pots, are each about 4 feet 
high, and have started into grow'th. Will they require 
pruning, and to what extent? A Marshal Niol is in a 
7-inch pot, well filled with roots, and has shoots 12 feet 
long. Does this require potting on, if so, into w'hat sized 
poU, and will it need pruning? Two Gloire de Dijon 
Roses were potted from the open ground, and were cut 
back and plunged out-of-doors m November. When will 
it be advisable to put these into the greenhouse, which is a 
light, low-roofed span, kept at about 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
night temperature ?—T. T. 

2979. — A greenhouse facing east.— I have a 
lean-to greenhouse, 14 feet by 8 feet, facing east, and 
slightly shaded by a tree ; it gets the sun in the day up to 
about 2.30 p.m. It is not properly heated by pipes, and I 
want to know if it is worth while to put in a regular hot- 
water apparatus in such a house, and what I oould success¬ 
fully grow (flowers) in it in summer and winter ? Would it 
answer best as an alpine house for hardy plants, if enough 
sun, or heated to, say, 60 degs. in winter? Would one of 
the No 2 Champion oil-boilers and 24 feet of 3-inch pipe 
along front maintain this in severe frost? In the recent 
one, outside 22 degs., I kept it up to 38 degs. with two ordi¬ 
nary lamps. Camellias and Ferns, I suppose, would 
answer well ?— Ciiah. J. Cliffs. 


To the. following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are. invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

2980. — Burmese Orchid (Cabbage).— I cannot tell 
you the market value from such an indefinite description ; 
but if you could send a dried flow'er (or, for the matter of 
that, a fresh one would be better), I might have a chance 
of coming to some conclusion. At present I have none.— 
M. B. 

2981. — Ornithog&lum (J. M.).— I suppose it is some 
species of this genus this enquirer means, but \ ain unable 
to define which species she alludes to. If it should be some 
species of this genus, it will certainly do in your green¬ 
house ; but these plants usually produce a branched 
raceme of flowers. There are a great many species, so that 
I cannot say w'hat it will be like, but the great majority are 
white or green in colour.—J. J. 

2982. — Improving a lawn (A . L.).— Have all the 
weeds and Daisies removed from the law r n in March, then 
top-dress w'ith a rich, light soil put on J-inch in thickness. 
Apply to a good seed house, stating the size of the lawn, 
nature of soil, position, Ac. On receipt of order a renova¬ 
ting seed mixture will be sent, arranged in suitable quanti¬ 
ties of Grosses and Clovers, which, if sown thickly, will 
make a good lawn for croquet in the summer. 

2983. -Oestrum aurantiacum (C. A. R. For 
training on pillars or rafters of a greenhouse this fine 
climber is exceedingly well adapted. It is an autumn- 
flowering plant, and one of the simplest culture. It should 
be planted out in a bed of rich, well-drained soil, and be 
out hard bock in spring. Thus treated, it will not fail to 
produce every autumn a profusion of rich-golden blossoms 
in long, drooping terminal bunches, w'hich contrast finely 
with the deep-green foliage. 

2984. —Agroetlfl pulchella fCtap/mm;.—This very 
pretty Grass is an annual, and grows from 9 inches to 
1 foot high. Sow each year at the end of May in small 
clumps on the herbaceous or flower-border, and, covered 
slightly with fine soil, it will grow freely and be very ac¬ 
ceptable for cutting at a time when the beauty of many 
things outside is falling. It requires no more care while 
growing than keeping free from weeds, and a few small 
stakes and some matting placed round the clumps to pre¬ 
vent the wind from blowing it to the ground. 

2985. — Salt as a fertiliser (U. E. A.>—Thirty 

C nds of salt per rod may be safely applied to porous 
I. It is difficult to say how much salt should be mixed 
with a bag of soot for Potatoes, as soot is a less dangerous 
matter than salt, but in no case should the salt exceed the 
quantity per rod named above : the soot, of course, may 
be almost any reasonable quantity, from a bushel to a 
sack per rod. The salt should not be sown in drills with 
Potatoes; it should either be spread on the land and forked 
in, or else be sprinkled between the rows after the Pota¬ 
toes are up ana hoed. 

2986.- Dicentra (Dielytra) formes &( I>- F. D.).— 
This resembles the kind known as D. eximea, but it is of 
a stronger and hardier habit of grow th. It also flowers 
more freely, and its blossoms are larger and of a brighter 
rose-colour. It forms an excellent band to a shrubbery, or 
isolated clumps of it in raised positions produce a good 
effect, or backed up by a row of variegated Corums it has 
a fine appearance. In rich, deep soil it grows with great 
freedom and flowers successively for several months. Its 
blooms are useful among cutfloweis,and its leaves may be 
used in like manner as a substitute for Ferns. 

2987.— Odontofflossum Alexandra? (An Orchid 
Lover).—Yes, thisTs the name of your Orchid-flower, ami 
not i I. Andcrxoni. I cannot name the Masdevallias from the 
lejivessent, hut should imagine they have been kept too cold 
and wet, as you say you grow them on not hing but Sphag¬ 
num. The sample of peotyousend is not (It to pot Orchids in. 
There is not sufficient fibre in it to pot ordinary stove and 
greenhouse plantain. You should get some from those 
who advertise it, and pot your Masdevallias in half peat 
and Sphagnum Moss, draining the pots well, and keep 
them in a nice moist atmosphere, not allowing the tem¬ 
perature to fall low-er than 40 degs. or 45 degs.—M. B. 

2988. — Berried Aucubas for windows 
(S. F. B.). —Yes;; small, compact plants of the various 
forms of Aucuba, when well furnished with berries, are 
much valued in London during winter for window decora¬ 
tion. The way in which they are chiefly obtained is by 
fertilising, when in flower, old-established plants with 
male pollen, and then layering (in light, sandy soil), good- 
sized branches with bushy heads being selected for the 
purpose and pegged down. In a short, time they 
strike root, when they are severed from the old plant, and 


in autumn are lifted, potted, and placed indoors to colour 
their berries. Standard plants are obtained by grafting 
on the common Aucuba. 

2989. -Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 

(B. C. B.).— This is a British deciduous shrub, growing to 
a height of 8 feet or 10 feet, and bearing dusters of bright- 
scarlet oblong berries. It forms a noble object on the 
margins of shrubberies, or planted in groups on sloping 
banks and other conspicuous positions. Young plants are 
best, as old ones are apt to become “leggy" and un¬ 
sightly. This Barberry will grow in any moist garden soil. 
The berries are often preserved in syrup or in salt for gar¬ 
nishing purposes during the winter, and they also make 
excellent refreshing preserves. Sometimes they are pickled 
in a green state. The fruit is occasionally seedless, and 
this is considered the best for preserving; however, this 
character is not permanent, as young plants taken from 
those bearing seedless fruit will bear perfect fruit con¬ 
taining seeds. 


NABOB OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Warning fPUlt .—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should alicays accompany the parcel , which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— J. w.— 1 , Acacia verticillata ; 
2, Cypripedium msigne; 3, A Franciscea; send flowers ; 
4, Epiphyllum truncatum ; 5, Maranta zebrina; 6, Euphor¬ 
bia splendens ; 7, Send bet ter specimen ; 8, Isolepisgracilis. 
- W. H. H.— Cannot name from a single leaf of each 

? Iant. The scale appears to be “brown scale."- Rev. 

C. Gainsborough. —Acacia deaths La.-//. Cook.— 

We do not'undcrtake to name Chrysanthemums ; this has 
been often stated in Gardening. 


TO CORRESPONDBNTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we eantiot under 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

G. J. L.— Apply to Mr. J. Webber, Fruiterer, Centre 

Avenue, Covent-garden Market, London, W.C.- Pax.— 

Apply to Mr. C. Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, Bucks. 

- Slalice .—Apply to Messrs. James Veitch A Sons, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, King's-road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

- W. Tomlinson. - A pretty striped Carnation, but 

apparently of no special value.- C. S.— We cannot insert 

your query, because it would lead to an advertisement if 

answered. Apply to any respectable nurseryman.- 

Tenby.— Apply to a good poultry dealer.- W. Jt., “ Coke 

crusher.’'— Apply to Messrs. F. A H. Plumpton, Butter 

Market, Ipswich.- Flower.— How long have the plants 

been potted, and in what manner are they treated ? 
Nothing is said as to this. We cannot advise you unless 
you give particulars. 


O&t&lofiruee received.— Seed List, dr. Messrs. 

J. Cheat A Sons, Lowfleld Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex.- 

Garden and Farm Seeds. Messrs. Charles Sharpe A Co., 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. Seeds and Garden Sundries. 

Messrs. Wm. Paul A Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts.- 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Mr. John Forbes, Hawick, 

Scotland.- Vegetable Seeds and Seed Potatoes. Mr. C. 

Fidler, Royal Berkshire Seed Stores, Reading, Berks.- 

Flower, Vegetable, Farm Seeds, Ac. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 

A Son, Highgate, London, N.- Illustrated Catalogue. 

Mr. C. Lorenz, 100 and 103, John-stroet, Erfurt, Germany. 

- Garden Seeds and Sundries, Ac. Messrs. Little and 

Ballantyne, Victoria Viaduct, Carlisle.- Catalogue and 

Competitors’ Guide. Messrs. Dobbie 6 Co., Rothesay, 
Scotland. 


LEARNING GARDENING. 

Wk are pleased to sec that the director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, Bends the following quo¬ 
tation from Professor Huxley to a contemporary 
on this subject, and calls it “ altogether admi¬ 
rable.” iSome of our readers may call to mind, 
perhaps, how we in the past have urged similar 
views, and spoken against the nonsense as to 
“science and practice ” printed in many books 
dealing with botany, gardening, and like mat¬ 
ters. It may be remembered that quite recently 
we had to protest against a statement made by 
a lecturer in Edinburgh that— 

In general, the definition of a gardt tin's educa¬ 
tion might he. put into two /iro/iositious —{1) tm ntal 
training , to be derived from books, lectures , 
classes, mutual improvtme.nl societies , and the 
tike, ; and (2) manual training , to be derived from 
ihe practice of his professional duties. 

Now let us see what Professor Huxley has to 
say on this subject:— 

“There sure some general principles which 
apply to all technical training. Tne first of 
these, I think, is that practice is to he learnt 
only by practice. The fanner must Iks made 1 y 
thorough farm work. I believe I might be able 
to give you a fair account of a Bean plant, and 
of the manner and condition of its growth ; but 
if I were to try and raise a crop of Beans, your 
club would probably laugh consumedly at th- 
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result. Nevertheless, I believe that your prac¬ 
tical people would be all the better for the 
scientific Knowledge which does not enable me 
to grow Beans. It would keep you from at¬ 
tempting hopeless experiments, and would 
enable you to take advantage of the innumerable 
hints which Dame Nature gives to people who 
live in direct contact with things. And this 
leads me to the general principle, which, I think, 
applies to all technical teaching of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls, and that is, that they should be 
led from the observation of the commonest facts 
to general scientific truths. If I were called 
upon to frame a course of elementary instruction 
preparatory to agriculture, I am not sure that I 
should attempt chemistry, or botany', or physio¬ 
logy as such. It is a method fraught with 
danger of spending too much time and attention 
on abstraction and theories, on words and 
notions instead of things.” 

But even in this passage Professor Huxley j 
makes the very vulgar error of implying that 
practical people differ in kind from scientific ! 
Probably no one knows better than Professor 
Huxley that science is only organised common 
sense, and that sound practice is science. 

Mr. Burbidge also sends us a quotation from 
Professor Blackie on the same subject:— 

“I earnestly advise all young men to com 
mence their studies, as much as possible, by 
direct observation of facts, and not OV the mere 
inculcation of statements from books. It is 
astonishing how much we all go about with our 
eyes open and yet see nothing !” 

This does not mean, of course, that we can 
dispense with the precious aid of books, but that 
the world of things is more important for us, 
just as a beautiful landscape is more precious to 
those who see it at the right time than any 
vision of it through the aid of art, though art 
of the right sort is of use in teaching people to 
see. Still, no one can enjoy landscape pictures 
fully who does not know Nature better than he 
knows pictures. 

We ought to apologise, perhaps, for the above 
heading, as the new style, we observe, is to 
speak of the “ technoiofjy of horticulture.” 


Our readers will kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs plants or garden scenes, especially qf gardens of 
a picturesque character. 


“ Gardening Illustrated * Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d.; post free , 8 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parte. - This journal 
is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, 1*. 6d.; post free, 1*. M. Complete set of volumes of 
Thk Gardbn from its comtnencement to end of 1890, thirty- 
eight vols., price, doth, AftS is. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

Journal is pulAuked in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price bd.; post free, id. . 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions Of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directum* for their arramjement, culture, Ac. Fourth and 
Popular Edition, li.; post free, 1*. 3d. 

“The Garden Annual” for 1882.—Contain* 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural Trade, 
corrected up to November 10 last. The List* of Garden•; and 
Country Seats (eontaininy over 9,000) have been very carefully 
and extensively revised, and are admitted to be the moat complete 
ever published. Price 1«.; by post, Is. 3d. 

London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


fJIVEN AWAY.—20 new double Wallflowers, 

32 single Wallflowers, 8 double Carnation*, 6 double Car¬ 
nation Grenadin, 20 Cornflower*, 12 Hollyhock*. 6 Canterbury 
Bell*. 6 new Forget-me-not*, 12 Sweet William*. Above 120 
plant*, all named, car. paid, 2s. Given away and sent with 
parcel of plant*. 25 Crocus. 6 Tulips, 3 Hyacinths, in all 34 
bulbs. AU above to flower in spring. N.B. 8hould frost set 
In. will book you r order and send, weather permitting.— 
GEORGE LETTS, Kislingbury, Northampton. 

C learance sale of palms, dra- 

cwnan, Ac.—Strong small Palms, averaging 10 to 12 in. 
h'gh, of Seaforthia elegans, Latania borbonica, Areca sapida, 
Corypha australis, Kontia Belmorcana, Kcntia Fosteriana, 
and Dracaena indivisa, sample 2 of each, 14 in all. 5s.; 1 of 
e tch, 7 in all. 3s. Packago free and carriage paid for cash 
with order. Price per hundred or thousand on application. 
Beveral thousands Urge Palms, Drmcwnas, Ac , 3 feet to 6 feet 
high, 5 1 . to 30s. each. Names, sizes, and prices on application. 


. OWEN. 106, Htaniford-hill, N. 


t/TARECHAL NIEL ROSES, 3 nice plants, 

-1*1. grafted on Brier, 2s. 3d. Rare green-flowering Rose, Is. 3d. 
Wistaria sinenRi*. enormous purple-flowering dim her, Is. 3d.— 
TAYLO R'S N URSERIES, Chipping Norton Junction. 

N ~ KW CH R Y SAN T H EMU MS. - Louis 

Boehmcrand Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, grand plants, 1*. each 
all free.—'TAYLOR'S NURSERIES. Chin. Norton Junction’ 

PRICE Id., post free l^d. ; now ready, THE 
L GARDEN SHEET ALMANAC for 1892. containing 
Gardening Operations for every week in the year. The 
Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, Jjj n- 
don, W.C. 
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“Only the Best.” 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

GABAWAY & CO. 

Supply THK BKST at most moderate price s, and for 

“Cash with order" offer a discount of FIFTEEN 
PER CENT. Thus their Guinea Collection, con 
tamin? 6 quarts of best Peas, 4} pints of Beans, 

and small Seeds in proportion, sufficient for one year's supply 
of a garden, will be sent carriage paid to any 
English or Scotch railway-station on receipt of 
P.O. for EIGHTEEN SHILLINGS. 

Catalogue jfoxt free on application. 

Among the FLOWER SEED Novelties are 

Ageratum Celestial & White Gem, eaehper pkt.,1*. 
Asters White Comet. Jewel. Snowball, Queen 
of the Ear lies, and Zulu Belle, each, pkt., is. 6d. 
Begonia (Carnation-striped), per pkt., is. (kl. 
Mignonette Red Giant, an improved Mochet, per 
pkt., Is. 

Pansy Canary Bird and Cardinal (brownish- 
scarlet). each per pkt., is. 6d. 

Poppy Cardinal (double scarlet and white), Is.; The 
Bnde, single pure white, lg.; Talip, most vivid 
scarlet. Is. 6d. ; White Swan, double white, Is. 6cL 
Zinnia (double Carnation-striped), is. od. 

All Seedi (except small quantities of Peas and Beans) free by 
post or rail. 


Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 


GOOSEBERRIES. —Best named kinds, 

our selection, 2s. (id. per dozen ; 18s. per 100. 

CURRANTS. —Assorted Black, Red, and 

White, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 18s. per 100. 

Cash with order. 

GARAWAY Ac OO., 

Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

Good flowering bulbs of mixed colours, the best for 
autumn bedding out. 

Single varieties, 3*. to Ga. per dozen. 
Double „ o*. to 12*. „ 

Cash with order. 


Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 

Grand bulbs of thiR famous Lily at following low prices: 
8i to 94 in. round, 6d. ea.: 6, 2s. 6d.: 12. 4». 6d.; 10i in. 
and upwards, 9d. ea.: 3, 2s.: 6, 3*. fid.: 12, fifl. 6d. Lil. 
tigrinum splendens, 5d. oa.; 0, 2s.; 12, 3s. fid.; Lil. tigrinum, 
dbt same prices. French Ranunculus, 36, Is.; 100, 2*. 6d. 
Tuberose The Pearl, 6, Is.; 12, Is. fid. Gladiolus brilliant 
soarlet, 16, Is. For other Bulb* for present planting see 
Catalogue, post free. 

J. W. WOODWARD, Bulb Importer, 

63, GRENVILLE ROAD, HORNSEY RISE, LONDON, N. 


E LEY’S RENOWNED SEEDS.—The finest 

procurable. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue, con¬ 
tains all the latest novelties of merit in Vegetable am Flower 
Seeds, post free - ALBERT G. ELEY, Seed Merchant, 84, 
Drakefell-road, Hateham. London. 

pLEY’S CHINESE SACRED LILIES or 

Ll Flower of the Gods. -Last consignment just to haud 
from China in graud condition, Is. each; 3, 2s. tkl.: ifc. doz., 
carriage paid. Cultural directions to purchasers. ELEY, as 
above. 


?LEY’S LILIUM AURATUM.—All lovers of 

flowers should grow this grand Lily: extra fine sound and 
hard bulbs, 6, 3s.; 5s. doz.: selected, 6, 4a. fid.: 7*. 6d. doz.. 
extra large, 3, 3s. : 10s. doz., carriage paid. -ELEY. as above’ 

pHRYSANTHEM UMS.—Louis Boehmer and 

LI Mrs. A. Hardy, 3 cuttings each, Is. 3d., ear. pd. 12 
Choice alpine and hardy perennial plants, 2s. : 100 do , 12s. fid., 
purchaser* selection. Catalogin' free. H. DOBBIE, Floral 
Nurseries, Freuenhain. Norwich._ _ 

p~HR YSANtll KM UMS. - lWt ’ exhibition 

LJ varieties, fine large flowers, 1 dozen. Is. 01.; 2 dozen, 
2s. (kl., free. Catalogue gratis of newest and isst varieties for 
1892. —FOX, Chrysanthemum Grower, Banbury. 


T ILY OF THE"VALLEY. —Warranted best 

Ll Berlin. Price 30«. 1,000 ; 3s. 6d. 100, and places to force 
them.—JAMES JAM ES, Ham p ton wick . Middlesex. 


R aspberry-canes, ios. oa. per ioo ; Cur¬ 
rant*, 3*. fid. per dozen. Privet ovalifolium, 5 to 6 feet, 
10*. per 100; common Privet, 5s. and 7*. 6d. per 100.— 
BERGMAN. Castle Ca rry. Som erset._ 

R OSES.—Purchaser’s selection.—Strong trees, 
2} feet high, 6 3s.: 12 for 5a. 6d.. car. paid. Gloiro Dijon, 
France, Mervcille Lyon, Forestier, Jacqueminot, Rothschild. 
F. Holme*, Christy, C. Hybrid, Duke Edinburgh, Louis V. 
Houttc, A. Carriere, Ac., Ac. Catalogue free.-BATEMAN 
k CO.. We ston Nursery, Clevedon . 


*1 Q MRS. SINKINS PINKS, strong clumps, 

J-fcl Is. fid.: 12 double Hollyhocks, 2s. fid.; 25 Canterbury 
Bells, Aquilegia*, or Campanula*, Is. 6d.; 6 Perennial Phlox, 
named. Is. 6d.-BATEMAN A CO.. Weston Nursery,Clevedon. 

O PECIA L CH E A1M >FF E R of Standard, Bush, 

an<l Pyramid Fruit-trees.—Apple*, Pears, and Plums, 
consisting of all the Inwt sorts, at Is. each; 10s. per dozen; 
75s. per 100. All good, strong, healthy trees, most of them 
well set with fruit-buds. Red and Black Currant*, extra 
strong bushes. 2s. per dozen ; 12s. per 100. Packing free for 
cash with order. Descriptive Catalogue of general nursery 
stock post free on application.—THOMAS EVES, the Nur¬ 
se ries. Graves e nd. _ 

TROUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 vara., double Poly- 

dJ an thus, Carnations, Violas, Auriculas, Rose*, Herbaceous 
Plants, cheap. List free.—HOPKINS. Merc. Knutsford. 


GREENHOUSE GUIDE, 7*d., free ; Outdoor 

U Gardening, fi^d., free: Rose Culture, Chi., free: Poultry 
Guide, fi$d., free. Thoroughly practical book*. IjivaJqable to 
amateurs.—MORLEY &CO , Frettcm, Lanes 


SHILLING’S SPECIAL OFFERS 

JANUARY 1892. 

Kfj EXTRA FINE Evergreen Deciduous Trees 

vv and Shrubs, 2 to 6 feet high, in great variety, prioe fla., 
per rail. Carefully paoked. 

94 HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, 2 to 

3 feet high, In many beautiful varieties, carriage paid, 
5s. fid.; or 12 for 3*. 

"DOSES.—12 choice named in 12 of the finest 

J-b kinds grown, strong plants, correctly labelled and care¬ 
fully packed, for 5*. fid.; fi for 3a., carriage paid. 

"DOSES, mixed, without names, but all good 

Ab kinds and great variety of colours, strong plants, & WL 
per dozen; or 6 for 3s., carriage paid. 

3 BEAUTIFUL MOSS ROSES, in 3 kinds, 

2s. 3d.; 6, in 6 kinds, 4s., carriage paid. 

fi CHINA ROSES, 2s. 3d. 0 Climbing Roses, 

Lf 2*. 3d. Chinese Sacred Lily, very beautiful for growing in 
water in the house, fine bulb*. 3 for 2s. 3d., free. Liliuiu 
auratum, splendid bulbs, 9d. each; 6 for 3*.; or 5s. fid. dozen, 
carriage paid. 

1 9 HANDSOME Hardy Evergreen Shrubs, 

A.L1 assorted, suitable for pots and window boxes, carriage 
free, 2s. 6d.; 24 for 4*. fid. 

YOUNG MAIDEN APPLES on Paradise 


12 


Stock, in 6 kinds, 7*. fid.: Pears on Ouince same price. 
12 Pyramid Apples on Paradise, 12*.; Pear* same price. 
Every kind of Fruit-tree, Shrubs, Ac., at low price*. Cata 
logues post free. 

C. SHILLING, Nurseryman, Winchfield, Hants. 


Begs to draw attention to the great bargains he is now 
offertngln 

BEGONIAS. —Absolutely the best value for money 
ever offered Tky Them. If yem are not satisfied cash returned. 

Single Begonias for Bedding. 

These have been selected with great core, and may be relied 
upon to give a grand display. Per doz. Per 100. 

Very choice, all colours, mixed .. .. 3*. 20s. 

Very good to colour . 3s. 20s. 

Very choice, selected to colour. 4s. 26s. 

Single Begonias for Pot Culture. 

All the vanetira offered under this heading are quite up to 
exhibition standard, and renutrkahlo value for money. 

12 finest selected, mixod colours, 4s. 6 finest selected fawn, 
bronze, terra-cotta, buff, apricot, and dark orange, 4s. Gd.; a 
unique Collection. 12 fine selected, in 12 distinct colours, 6s. 
12 very fine selected, in 12 distinct colours, 9*. 12, my very 
best selected, equal to the finest named varieties usually 
offered at 5s. each, in 12 lovely coloitrn, 12s. 

Double Begonias for Pots or Bedding. 

6 fine selected seedlings, 6s. fid.; 12 for 12*. 6 extra fine 
selected, suitable for exhibition, 13*.; 12 for 24s. Unbloomed 
doubles, 60 per cent of these will be fine double flowers. 6 for 
2s. 6d., 12 for 4s. Begonia seed, single, 1*. and 2s. per packet; 
double, Is. fid. and 2*. 6d. pkt. All Free for Cash trifk Order. 

Ryeoroft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham* 

"DEACHEY S BEGONIAS.—Seed of unsur- 

B passable quality now ready. Sow at once. Giant single 
mixed, 9d., Is. 6d.: extra choice, saved from flowers. 6 to 7 in. 
across. Is. Gd., 2s. fid.; any colour separate, white, yellow, pink- 
rose, crimson, scarlet, apricot, is. 6d., 2s. 6d.; Collection in fi 
separate colours, small packet, of each, 3*.; choicest double, 
2s. 6 d., 5s.; double and single mixed. 1*. 6d.. 2*. fid. _ 

T U B ERS.—12 grand new giant erect singles, alL 

different, marked to colour, white to deep crimson, 7s. fid. : 
12 of the same, but smaller tubers, 5s. fid.; 12 good mixed for 
bedding or pots, 3s. 6d.: 12 mixed doubles, 10*.; 12 choioo 
doubles, all marked to colour, 18*.; 12 splendid named double*, 
18s. to 42*.; 12 fine named singles, 12s. to 24s.; 6 double and fi 
si ngle n am ed, 15*. to 36 * . Catalogue with instructions. _ 

B EACHEY’S ACHIMENES.— Choicest named 

varieties, distinct sort*. 12, in 4 named sorts. 1*. Gd.; 50. 
in 10 sorts. 5s.; 100, in 10 sorts, 9s. 

PEACHEY’S PRIMROSES and POLYAN- 

■D THUS.—Fresh seed, finest strain extant. Giant Polyan¬ 
thus, mixed, white, yellow, crimson, orange, maroon, fancy, 
7d., Is. packet; Hose-in-Hose ond Jack-in-the-Green, Is. 

E ket: I’rinee of Orange, Is.; superb hybrid Primrose, bril- 
it colours, including new shades of blue, 1 b. fid., 2s. fid. per 
packet. A limited quantity of seed from double and semi- 
double Primroses never Ik- fore offered. Many doubles have 
been raised from my seed in different parts of the kingdom. 
Price 2s. fid. per packet of 50 seeds. Hundreds of testimonials 
from customers. Primula obeoniea, 7d.; verticillutu.. 7d ; 
[iponiea. 7d. ; floribunda, la. per packet. Auricula, 7d., In.— 

{ W. BEACHEY. Kingsker-nrell. D« vcuishrre._ 

B ~e aohe V si * Ian t lily of the \ al 

LKY.~Best Berlin variety for early tlowcring. Is. ^id. 
ilozen. 4s. 50, 7s. G»I. 100. carriag e paid . K-jpgskerswc l l. De von . 

MfOW IB THE TIME TO ORDER. 
HARDY CLIMBIN.G. PLANTS.-^ 

lortur fur pricrx alia aeamptuni* of all worth grmnng. 
Ampeiopsis, Hinimon, Gd. each; Veitehi, Is. each. Clematis, 
6 lowly kinds, our selection. 6*., 12 for 10s. 6d. Jasmines and 
Honej-puckles, Is. each. Pyrus japonica, 1*. 6<1. ■ P. Maulei, 
a gem tor bloom and fruit. Is, 6^1. and 2s. 6d. each. Crabegus 
pyracantha, fine berries. Is. 6d. and 2*. 6cL each. Wistaria*, 
2s. 6<L and 3s. 6d. Ivies, Irish, 3s., 4s., fis., and 9s. doz.; 
named kinds. Is. and Is. Gd. each. 

Splendid plant*, Is. 6d., 2*. Gd., 3s. 6d., &s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 

“ h WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERIES, ALTRINCHAM; 

10 and 12, Market-street, Manchester. 

Avn P UlSCIPAT.I TV N l-nsF.ltlRH. DK OAyWV, fjiLAWmTPKO 

ri'HEAP To' CLEART—r'rimulas, good plants’ 

\J 201'orls. 4<I.; Cineraria*, extra choice strains. 15 for Is. 3d.; 
(-alceol aria* (herliaciuiusl. Bull's. Kelwuy s, and Jankus magni¬ 
ficent drains. Is. tkl. doz.; Tree Carnations, l>ost sorts, 
I^abruy jre, Miss Joliffe. Ac., 6 for 2s. 6d. : 4s. Gd. per doz., freo 
for cash .—CRA NE A GLA R KK Ma rch. Camb s._ 

B EGONI AS.—Begonias of unsurpassed quality. 

Or e-year-old tubers, 2s. fid per dozen. In each dozen 
will be included gigantic scarlets, crimsons, pure white*, 
orange, terra-cotta. Ac. Remarkably cheap. Free for cash.— 
CRANL'i A Gf.ARKF., Hillside Nursery. March. Cambs. 
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FRUIT. 

VINES IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
There are not many subjects which the amateur 
gardener takes in hand for the first time that 
cause him so much anxiety as Vines. This is 
especially the caso when the Vines have to be 
grown in the same house as other plants. I do 
not mean to say but that the man with some experi¬ 
ence in a measure also shares in this anxiety, 
but certainly in a less degree, because his know¬ 
ledge enables him to select those flowers that he 
knows can be grown with a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess when associated with Vines. The inex¬ 
perienced amateur, however, thinks that a 
greater variety of plants can be successfully 
cultivated under the same circumstances until 
he finds out his mistake. Such cultivators would 
save themselves disappointment if, when select¬ 
ing the plants that are to be associated with the 
Vines, they were to choose those that wall thrive 
during the winter in what gardeners call a 
greenhouse temperature, which means, in prac¬ 
tice, that the maximum by fire-heat shoula not 
exceed 45 degs. This treatment will insure a 
suitable season of rest for the Vines. I am far 
from wishing to deter anyone from growing 
Vines and flowers in the same house, because 
when the house is managed with a fair amount 
of skill both can be grown with tolerable suc¬ 
cess. Too many amateurs, however, fail in Vine- 
growing, because they do not make suitable 

Provision for the roots at starting, and 
neglect them afterwards. They stick in a Vine 
or two without preparing the soil, and besides, 
grow flowers and other plants close to the roots, 
and then wonder w*hy thcVines do not make a satis¬ 
factory growth. I am no advocate under such 
circumstances of making expensive borders for 
Vines, but I must impress upon the reader the 
necessity of digging up the ground to a depth of 
18 inches or 2 feet, and giving it a dressing 
of manure or crushed bones. If the roof is a 
long one the border should be proportionately 
wide. If the rafters are 20 feet long the border 
should be 8 feet wide at least. The future 
well-doing of the Vines depends more on the 
manner in which the border is made than on the 
subsequent management. Given a fairly deep 
soil and a moderate root-run, Vines will stand a 
little rough treatment when they get estab¬ 
lished, but if the root-action is weak at first, a 
very little mismanagement of the branches will 
end in failure. Another frequent source of 
failure is planting the Vines too close together. 
Seeing that Grapes and flowers are expected to 
be grown together, the cultivator ought not to 
expect the same amount of fruit as a good 
gardener would take from a similar space in a 
vinery devoted entirely to Vines. In a house of 
this description 

The rods ought to be 6 feet apart, and the 
lateral growths on each side should be pinched 
back to within 2 feet of the rod. Another com¬ 
mon mistake is that of planting too many Vines. 
Amateurs generally have only one rod to one 
set of roots, whereas two rods would be very 
much better, and the smaller the house the more 


important it is to have two rods instead of one. 
If the money laid out on two weak Vines was 
expended on one strong one, much earlier and 
better results would be obtained. When I am 
consulted about this matter I always advise 
that Grapes should be grown at one end of the 
house, and to leave the other end of the structure 
for such flowers as require plenty of sun and air, 
as it is much more easy to ventilate the house 
so as to meet the requirements of the different 
subjects when they are arranged as I suggest. 

FRUIT-TREES FOR LOW WALLS. 
Many amateurs'gardens are enclosed either par¬ 
tially or wholly by walls or fences that are not 
of sufficient height for the ordinary wall fruit- 
trees, consequently they are left either bare or 
else covered with useless climbers to make them 
look green. But this is a decided mistake, for 
even if the walls are not more than 4 feet or 
5 feet in height they can still be utilised for pro¬ 
ducing some kind of produce for the household, as 
the following kinds of useful fruits are specially 
adapted for the purpose, viz.— 

Vines of the hardiest early-ripening kinds, 
such as Sweetwater, Foster’s Seedling, and 
Black Cluster, may be most successfully grown 
on a very low wall, provided it lias a south 
aspect. The best examples of outdoor Grape 
culture I ever had the pleasure of seeing was 
on a wall not more than 4 feet high. The owner 
was an enthusiastic believer in outdoor Grapes, 
and in seasons when everyone else in his parish 
was bewailing the wretched Aveather, he would 
manage to secure good crops without any aid 
from glass. His plan was to train one main 
shoot alonfj the base of the wall, just clear of 
the ground, and from this he took young shoots 
at about 1 £ feet apart, up to the top of tne wall, 
and they were only cropped one season, as every 
alternate one was cut out at each Avinter’s 
pruning, so that there was no old ivood, except 
the main stem at the base. These young well- 
ripened shoots always produced bunches at every 
eye, and they were when kept stopped, thinned, 
&c., exactly like hot-house Grapes are, and the 
result was all that could be desired ; even Black 
Hamburghs were better than I have seen in a 
good many vineries where only second-rate 
attention is given to the Vines. 

Tomatoes are also specially suited for low 
walls, provided they get sunshine enough. In 
this locality any aspect that gets the sunshine 
for half the day will ripen good crops, and 
copings to keep off the rain can be put on these 
low walls much more readily than on lofty ones, 
and any spare glass-lights can be utilised very 
readily for finishing off crops of half-ripened 
Tomatoes in autumn. On walls that do not get 
sunshine enough for the preceding, the following 
fruits will answer well, viz.— 

Gooseberries, planted about a yard apart 
and the shoots trained right and left just above 
the soil, and then straight up to the top about 
6 inches apart, and kept closely spurred in, will 
produce excellent crops, and by placing a neb 
over them they are valuable for late dessert use. 

Currants, Red, White, and Black, do 
well on low walls trained like Gooseberries, and 
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kept netted over for a late supply, as they are 
then much more readily protected than those on 
bushes and never fail of a crop. 

Morello Cherries are such invaluable fruits 
that space ought to be accorded them even in 
the smallest garden, as they come to great per¬ 
fection in sunless aspects where other kina of 
fruits fail completely. On low walls they should 
be planted 10 feet to 12 feet apart, and the 
shoots spread out nearly horizontally, the main 
point being to secure a few main shoots at 
about one foot apart, and between these to train 
in the current year’s growth, every season at the 
winter pruning removing the shoots that have 
borne fruit to make room for others. They are 
best left to grow away from the wall during 
summer. J. Groom, Gosport. 


2968. — American blight on Apple-trees. — 

This is a very troublesome pest, and does considerable 
injury. I find the best way to get rid of it is to pour some 
paraffin into a cup, and get a small brush with which the 
liquid should be applied to the parts where the “ blight* 
congregates. Brush it well in amongst them ; if well 
applied it destroys them utterly.—J. D. E. 

-The most simple and easiest way I know 

of is to use a little paraffin-oil and well work 
this into all the interstices that the blight has 
attacked. By using an old brush or painter’s 
“ tool” you can very soon complete this job, as 
the paraffin spreads and penetrates into every 
crevice. Do not use too much of it, and at the 
same time give the plants a good mulching of 
coal-soot. Soot in any form is deadly to this 
blight, and is at the same time a grand fertiliser 
for fruit-trees. It is also a good plan to keep a 
small mound of soot around the base of the 
trees, and to give an occasional dressing of fresh 
soot during the early spring months. This 
insect descends to the roots and feeds during 
winter, and if you can kill it there by the 
essence of soot washed down to the roots, and 
at the same time prevent them from ascending 
the tree again when growth and warmer weather 
comes again, vou are certain to benefit your trees 
very much. —F. U. 

-A strong decoction of Tobacco and soft ’ 

soap should be made ; then take a fairly stiff 
hot-water brush, dip it into the mixture, and 
work well into the affected parts. If this is 
done thoroughly the blight will be destroyed. 
The swellings are the result of the attack of the 
insects, and would, I should think, be as diffi¬ 
cult to reduce as galls are when once produced. 
—A. G. Butler. 


2927. — Treatment of Liliums. 

— Such Liliums as those named in this 
query would succeed admirably out-of-doors at 
Eastbourne. They ought to be planted with 
their crowns about 3 inches underneath the 
surface in good, deep soil; if the loam is heavy 
some sandy material composed of eaual parts 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand should oe placed 
around the roots. They are all well aaapted 
for pot-culture. Very large bulbs may each be 
planted in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, small ones in 
5-inch ones. A good potting-soil is loam two 
parts, one part fibrous peat, one of leaf-monld, 
and some sand. The pots should be plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse and be sheltered by glass- 
lights.—J. D. E. 
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GARDEN WORK * 

Conservatory. 

Orange-trees in fruit and blossom are, under good man¬ 
agement, pretty well perennial in their effectiveness. In 
lofty houses they succeed well planted out, and may be 
trained on walls with advantage, especially where the roof 
is much shaded with creepers. Oranges are not difficult to 
keen in health if the drainage is right and the water-pot 
used carefully in winter. In restoring plants which have 
lost health, there is a great advantage in being able to 
plunge the pots in bottom-heat, at the same time pruning 
the branches rather hard back. Amateurs are rather fond 
of raising Orange-trees from seed, and the seedlings when 
they get as large as a Cedar pencil should be grafted 
with suitable wood from a fertile Orange-tree. The grafting 
is done in this way : The head of the seedling stock is first 
reduced a little to check growth and arrest the flow of sap 
upwards. A thin slice of wood and bark is then cut from 
the stem of the stock near the base, the slice being taken 
out by a downward cut of the knife from the outside ; this 
leaves a little tongue of bark to form a resting-place for 
the scion, which should be cut to fit, and then bound firmly 
to it with grafting-cotton or soft matting. The grafted 
plants must be kept warm and close until the union is 
completed. This warm, close atmosphere is indispensable, 
and this is why amateurs so often fail in their grafting 
oiwrations by not having the requisite warmth. The grafted 
plants will do under a handlight in any warm house. Any 
makeshift contrivance will do that will keep the atmos¬ 
phere moist and genial. The Otaheite is one of the best 
Oranges for room culture, but the Tangerine is the best 
dessert Orange ; but to obtain fruit good enough for 
eating, the trees must have more warmth than is usually 
found in an ordinary conservatory. For all effective pur¬ 
poses the Chrysanthemums may now be said to be over ; 
but there is no lack of flowering stuff in much variety 
coming forward. Hard-wooded plants which have pretty 
well done flowering should be taken back to the cool 
greenhouse, and after they have rested for a time they 
may be put into shape by the removal of straggling sh6ots. 
Specimen Azaleas coming into flower will, of course, be 
placed in prominent positions, and must lie supplied 
liberally with water, and if the roots are pot-bound, weak 
liquid-manure will be useful occasionally. As soon as the 
flowers of Azaleas and Rhododendrons fade, pick them off, 
and remove at the same time the seed-jHxis, as leaving 
them on even for a short time has a weakening effect. 
Steady fires at night will be required now to keep up a 
regular temperature of 50 degs. 

Stove. 

With longer days will come more sustained efforts at 
growth. Gloxinias may be shaken out and repotted, 
taking only the bulbs which are on the move first, leaving 
those still dormant to come on for succession. Repot in 
turfy loam, and peat and leaf-mould. Strong bulbs will 
have a richer compost than will be desirable for those of 
weakly habit. Use sufficient sand and broken charcoal in 
the compost to ensure the free passage of water. Do not 
^ive much water till the new roots get into work. Glox¬ 
inias require a moist atmosphere ; but much syringing 
over the foliage is not good for them. A few of the earliest 
Caladiums may be started by bringing the pots to the light 
and giving more water. I think it is best to delay shaking 
out and repotting till the growth is fairly started. Bou- 
vardias which have done flowering should be kept dry to 
rest and ripen growth. Next month old plants may be'cut 
down and he pushed on in heat to get young growths for 
cuttings. Pomsettias as they go out of blossom should be 
placed by themselves, and kept dry till the wood is tho¬ 
roughly ri|>ened. They will be afterwards started, and the 
young shoots, w-hen 2 inches, taken off for cuttings. The 
Anthuriums, of which A. Scherzerianum may be taken as 
the tyjie, are well adapted for the cool stove. The present 
is a good time for repotting ; the pots must be well 
drained, and in jxitting keep the crown of each plant well 
up. The compost should lie about equal parts of rough, 
fibry peat and loam, all the fine parts of the soil to be 
sifted out. The syringe should be used freely after pot¬ 
ting ; but not much water will be required at the roots for 
a time. Propagation may be affected by division of the 
old plants, os it is a very easy matter to take off pieces 
with roots attached. If a large number of plants are re¬ 
quired, they may be raised from seeds ; but the seedlings 
will vary somewhat in character and quality. If a few bits 
of Selaginella are dibbled in the soil at the tops of the pots, 
it will add to the effectiveness of the plants for indoor 
decoration. Seedling Maiden-hair Ferns will be useful for 
a change, and their presence will not injure the plants. A. 
Scherzerianum album should be grown for the sake of 
variety. A. S. Cypheri and A. Wardi are useful varieties. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

The k]k* 11 of frost which visited us to herald in Christmas 
has done but little damage where coverings were used. 
Ivv-leaved “Geraniums" trained up the back wall have 
suffered a little where the young shoots reach up near the 
glass; but the stronger, harder w'ood, w-here covered, is 
uninjured. Of course, in a general way, I do not recom¬ 
mend the wintering of Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” in unheated 
houses, but these plants in my ease have covered the back 
w-all so beautifully in summer that they were left with the 
hope that if only a moderate winter came they could be 
saved by covering, and this I still believe wiil be done. 
Tuberous Begonias are quite safe with Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and these, in fact, are among the most useful plants for 
the unheated greenhouse. Early Tulips plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre will soon be showing blossom, and other bulbs, 
including Hyacinths, Narcissus of sorts, Scillas, Gladiolus, 
Ac., are in movement. Even should a severe frost come 
these bulbs may be kept quite safe by covering with 
several thicknesses of paper. I find wire frames with paper 
lasted over them are very useful for covering dwarf plants 
on cold nights. The watering may be looked over if the 
frost does not return, doing tne watering in the morning. 

Hot-beds for Propagating. 

Where there is no special propagating house, I have 
a'.ways found the old-fashioned hot-bed very useful for 
striking cuttings and raising seedlings at this season and 

* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be. done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 

result*. 


onwards through the spring. The best, materials for 
making a lastingjbed are leaves and fresh stable-manure 
in about equal parts. These should be well shaken 
together, ana thrown into a heap till fermentation begins, 
then give another shake up, ana make up the bed, w-hich 
should be of a very substantial character—not less than 
2 feet wider than the frame, and the same proportion 
allowed in the length. The height at the bock to be not less 
than feet, and at front 3$ feet. Such a bed, if properly 
put together, would be hot enough to strike any of the 
usual run of plants raised in spring. 

Window Plants 

should, after the time of larger fires we have just passed 
through, be washed over with the sponge and soap and 
water, using the latter warm. This will remove all dust 
and impurities from the foliage, and be very invigorating, 
and any plant which is dry should have water enough to 
moisten all the soil; but no watershould be left in the saucers 
or stands. Hyacinths and other bulbs w’hich have no 
other warmth than that furnished by room-fires will now be 
pushing up their flower-spikes, and must not be permitted 
to get dust-drv. Take the chill off the water before giving 
it to the plants, and whenever water is necessary, give it 
in the early part of the day. In ventilating the room open 
the upper sashes only ; cold draughts are injurious. 

Outdoor Garden. 

For the present, at any rate, the frost has gone, and 
outdoor work w’hich was for the time being brought to a 
standstill may go on again. One of the first things to be seen 
to after frost is to look round beds of young plants, such 
as Pansies, Carnations, Pinks, &c., and press the soil round 
them to make all firm. Better let the surface of the soil 
get a little dry first, as bringing pressure to tear upon 
saturated soil will make it unhealthy. All cultivating 
operations have to be fitted to the character of the soil. 
In gardens where the soil is of a sandy or light, loamy 
character there is no difficulty in carrying out any opera¬ 
tion ; but on w*et, cold soils much waiting and watching 
are required. Still, all beds intended for choice flowers can, 
by making additions of suitable subjects, soon be improved 
in character and those who have this kind of land to deal 
with will doubtless have this matter always in hand, 
gathering together from every possible source any materials 
likely to be of use in warming and opening up the soil. 
Roll lawrns and walks frequently, and take out weeds. 
This is a good season to apply manure tow-eak turf. Bone- 
meal at the rate of half-a-pound to the square yard will be 
a permanent improvement. Soot also applied as a Hght 
dressing evenly will be beneficial. A dressing of lime 
will be useful to “ mossy ” turf. Run the rake or a birch- 
broom over it lightly to make sure of even distribution. 
Turf-laying should be pushed forward, as if it be well 
established before dry weather sets in there will be less 
labour in watering. Lawns, where the water is laid on, 
may be made at any time, even in summer, but it increases 
the expense. Deciduous trees and shrubs of all kinds may 
be planted any time now, as, in fact, may evergreens 
which have been prepared by frequent transplanting, as 
all such thi ngs should be. I have lately been removing some 
trees and shrubs that were moved two years ago, and they 
may be taken anywhere with balls of earth and abundance 
of fibrous roots. Such plants will move at any time if 
properly pocked, so that the root-fibres are kept fresh. 
Point over the ground among shrubs, burying the leaves 
and other vegetable matter. 

Fruit Garden. 

Young plants of Melons will soon be required. Victory 
of Bath, if true, is a good forcing variety. It is none the 
w’orse for being old ; dozens of new varieties have been 
raised from it, and still the old original sort, if true, is 
popular. Fertilise the blossoms of early Strawilerries till 
enough for a crop has been set, then remove all late blooms 
and weakly fruit. A dozen large fruits are enough on a 
pot. Early Peaches will also need attention with the 
cainel’s-hair brush. Every blossom need not be operated 
on ; select the strongest and best placed. Disbud and tie 
down early Vines, using every necessary care in the case 
of robust shoots to prevent splintering oft. The usual way 
is to place a loop round the shoot, and draw it down about 
half-way to the wire. The next time the Vines are gone 
over, draw- it down a few inches further, and so on till the 
shoot can be safely tied to the wire. As soon as the shoots 
are all safely fixed, remove all surplusage till those left are 
about a foot apart all up each side the rods. Pot-Vines 
which usually only bear one crop and are then thrown 
away will have the bearing laterals nearer than would be 
desirable for permanent Vines. Ventilation now is very 
important, because so little is required beyond the con¬ 
stant change going on through what I may perhaps be 
excused for calling the natural openings. Cold currents at 
this season would be ruinous. Very small openings, even 
when the sun is bright, will afford all the change of air 
required, and these should be closed early in the afternoon. 
Fruit-tree planting may still be carried on. It very often 
happens there has not teen time to get the site ready 
earlier, but I would advise even w here the planting cannot 
be done for a week or tw'o, that the trees should be pur¬ 
chased, the roots dressed over, and then laid in good soil 
till the holes are ready. In planting Raspberries nave the 
land thoroughly prepared, as there will be no chance of 
nothing but surface dressings after. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Prick off early-sown Tomatoes, and sow seeds of other 
kinds, such as Perfection, Ham Green Favourite, Hackwood 
Park, &c., for planting under glass. Tomatoes started in 
autumn must nave a night temperature of 60 degs. to keep 
them moving at all, as all thjngs grow so slowly now’. Sow- 
more Cucumber-seeds in the forcing-house, and keep close. 
If the house is a large one or not very warm, rig up a close 
place over the hot-water pipes, covered in with movable 
squares of glass. Young Cucumber-plants at this season 
should have a night temperature of not less than 65 degs.; 
70 degs. will be tetter. Stunted plants are not so good to 
set out as those which are grown on without a check from 
the first. In preparing the Cucumber-house to receive 
the new ted, have all the old materials taken out. If this 
is not done there will be trouble with woodlice and prob¬ 
ably other insect pests. Have the paint well cleaned with 
soap and water, and every bit of wall surface dressed with 
hot lime-wash, in which a handful of sulphur has teen 
mixed. Get on with digging and trenching as soon os the 
surface has dried a little ; there is no work pays tetter. 
Prepare a heap of burnt day to open up and warm heavy 


land. This is the cheapest way of improving cold, heavy 
clay land.~ Draining should, if possible, precede the burn¬ 
ing ; the drains might be left open till the burnt clay is 
screened, then all the rough may go into the drains to 
make a free passage for the water. Next to the perma¬ 
nent improvement above named comes the question of 
manuring. Good crops cannot be grown without manure, 
but a good deal can be done by taking care of all waste 
substances about the house and garden, with a free use 
of sewage in the growing season and a little artificial in 
reserve when required. Those who have to buy all their 
manure find it an expensive item, and are glad to' take care 
of all waste substances. The frost has teen severe enough 
to injure exposed Cauliflowers, but all other kinds of 
greens are safe, and Celery, when lightly covered with dry 
Ferns or branches of evergreens, will take no harm. 

E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The early propagation of tedding and window--plants 
may be commenced at anv time now'. In order to secure 
plenty of cuttings full of life and vigour, the stock plants 
of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, double Petunias, and others 
ought to be removed to a warm house or pit at once, and 
frequently syringed overhead. This will cause them to 
break into fresh growih all over, and as soon as the young 
shoots are 2 inches or 3 inches long, they should be*taken 
off—with a "heel” if possible—and inserted rather thickly 
in well-drained pots of very sand}' loam and leaf-mould. 
Here they will, if plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
and kept fairly close, moist, and shaded, soon form 
roots, and, if in due time potted off singly, will make 
capital little plants for tedding, window-box furnishing, 
or conservator)- decoration by midsummer or before. 
For early-flowering plants struck last autumn—or towards 
the end of summer is even a bettor time—will be found to 
give the test results, and a good batch of such things, now- 
in medium or large sixty-sized pots, ought to be shifted on 
into the 5-inch or 6-inch sizes, in which to flower as soon 
as possible. Pick out the best plants for this purpose, of 
course, and as soon as they begin to grow pinch out the 
tops once or twice to make them bushy. It is quite possi¬ 
ble, with the aid of plenty of artificial heat, to grow 
Fuchsias and others of this class on to a flow-ering state in 
5-inch pots within three or four months of inserting the 
cuttings ; but such plants have no constitutions to speak 
of, and do not bloom, in town air especially, with anything 
like the freedom of older plants. Cuttings are frequently 
struck in frames over a hot-bed ; but I much prefer to 
have them in a low' and well-heated house, where they can 
be attended to so much tetter and more easily. Whore 
there is no warm house, one or two of the handy little 
propagators heated by an oil-lamp, that have been so 
frequently described in Gardbniso, are valuable adjuncts 
to an ordinary greenhouse. Late-struck Pelargoniums of 
the large-flow'ering sections ought to be transferred to 
their flowering-pots at once or very shortly : use good 
sound loam with a third of thoroughly decayed manure or 
leaf-mould, adding a dash of sand, soot, and Clay’s or 
other good fertiliser, and keep them rather dose and 
nearly, but not quite dry at the roots for two or three 
weeks subsequently. Strike Chrysanthemum-cuttings as 
fast os they can be obtained. Cuttings of Zonal and other 
Pelargoniums will root readily in a rather dry warmth pre- 
sently ; indeed, they would do so now under ordinary 
circumstances, but in towns I think February is quite early 
enough for them, tet the cuttings be pretty well hardened 
beforehand, and insert them in pots of sandy soil, standing 
these over or near a hot-water pipe or flue. B. C. R. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK 

Extract# from a garden diary from January \Qth 
to January 23rd. 

Sowed Peas and Beans to succeed those planted in 
autumn. Put a number of good Fuchsias in heat to start 
cuttings for propagating purposes. Shifted young plants 
of Heliotropes into 5-inch pots. Put in cuttings of double 
Nasturtiums, Heliotropes, Ivy-leaved "Geraniums,” tec. 
Commenced potting of tedding “Geraniums,” and moved 
them to an early vinery to give them a start. Sowed Cycla¬ 
mens, ow'n saved seed from good white and good 
carmine-coloured varieties. The seeds have been placed 
in the propagnting-house. Put in Vine-eves, the varieties 
being Black Hamburgh, Foster's Seedling, Alicante, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Buckland Sweetw ater, GrosColman, 
and Gros Maroe. The pots will be plunged in a brisk 
bottom-heat, and not much water given till the bases of the 
cuttings are callused. Dusted soot and lime over and 
around young Peas just coming up to keep off birds, and 
to guard against the approach of slugH. Gave a heavy 
dressing of soot to a piece of land newly broken up, and 
w-hich last year was badly infested with w-irewomis. These 
will disappear in the course of time if constantly disturbed 
with fork and hoe, and occasionally dosed with soot, lime, 
and salt. Potted more Tuberoses. Moved those first potted 
and wiiich arc now showing their spikes into the forcing- 
house to bring on the flowers. Putin cuttings of Solanum 
Capsicastrum, also more cuttings of Miss Jolliffe Carnation, 
as I want to get up a large stock of this. Moved forcing 
Pinks into a w-arm house, placing the pots on a shelf near 
the glass in a light position. Took more Strawberries into a 
forcing-house. Plants in bloom are fertilised as the flowers 
expand. Tied dowm young shoots of Vines, stopping them two 
leaves beyond the bunch. Sowed Rhodantne Manglesi for 
blooming in pots. Pruned and nailed creepers on walls. 
Tied in Honeysuckles and other creepers on arches and 
elsewhere in gardens and grounds. Forked over a south 
border to aerate it and prepare it for early Potatoes. 
Sowed border in front of a forcing-house with Radishes and 
Horn Carrots ; the Radishes were covered with straw for 
a time till the seeds germinate, when more light and air 
will be required. Put in cuttings of Kalosanthes coccinea. 
Young tips of the longest shoots, or, in fact, any shoots, 
make good cuttings, and will root freely enough in a warm 
house. Sowed just a pinch of White and Red Celery in pots 
in a warm house. It is too soon yet to sow much, but a few 
plants will be forced in a low pit for soups and other flavour¬ 
ing purposes. Got a lot of turfy loam, peat, leaf-mould, Ac., 
into the open shed to be in readiness for potting. Disbudded 
shoots on Fig-trees. The Fig, like the Grape-Vine, will 
always make more shoots than are required, and after it 
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is seen which are wanted, the others should be rubbed off, 
as they only interfere with the prowth of the shoots 
retained. Fips are always watered with water of the same 
temperature as the house. The water, in fact, is a little 
warmer than the house, as the tank is close to the hot- 
water pipes. Of course, all forced plants should have the 
chill taken off the water given to them ; but 1 think it is 
more necessary in the ease of Figs than with other fruits 
and plants, as the young fruits are so easily cast off by even 
a slight check. Tied in espalier Apples and Fears. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES (HELLEBORES) AND 
THEIR CULTURE. 


plants that have formed root-stocks large 
enough to be worth cutting up. The divided 
plants, if placed in a bed of good, light soil, will, 
if undisturbed, be good flowering plants in 
another couple of vears, but four years are 
required to bring a Cnristmas Rose to perfection. 
By July the Hellebore is in its strongest vigour, 
and during that month the operation of lifting 
and dividing the plants should be carried out. 
The beauty and value of the cut-flowers of the 
Christmas Rose is well-known, and they are 
never more lovely than when cut half-open, as 
shown in the annexed illustration. G. 


All the kinds, of which there are now many, will 
thrive in ordinary garden soil, but for the 
choicer ones a prepared soil is preferable. This 
should consist of equal parts of good fibry loam 
and well-decomposed manure, half part fibry 
peat, and half part coarse sand. Thorough 
drainage should always be given, as stagnant 
moisture is very injurious to them. A moist 
and sheltered situation, where they will obtain 
partial shade, such as is afforded at the margins 
of high shrubberies, 

&c., is best suited 
to them, but care 
should be taken to 
keep the roots of the 
shrubs from ex¬ 
hausting the border 
in which the Helle¬ 
bores are planted. 

In the flowering 
season a thin mulch¬ 
ing of Moss or like 
material should be 
placed on the sur¬ 
face of the soil 
round the plants, as 
this prevents the 
blossoms from be¬ 
ing bespattered by 
heavy rains, Ac. 

Anyone beginning 
to grow these useful 
plants should give 
the 

Soil a good pre¬ 
paration, and if well 
trenched and man¬ 
ured they wxmld not 
require replanting 
for at least seven 
years ; but a top- 
dressing of well- 
decayed manure and 
a little liquid-man¬ 
ure might be given 
during the growing 
season when the 
plants are making 
their foliage, as 
upon the size and 
substance of the 
leaves will depend 
the size of the 
flowers. The com¬ 
mon w’hite Christ¬ 
mas Rose is a 
favourite pot plant, 
and if required for 

this purpose care should be taken to protect the 
foliage from injury ; when the blooming season 
is over they should be protected by a frame 
until genial weather permits them to be plunged 
in the open air. Hardy subjects like the 
Christmas Rose frequently suffer when removed 
from under glass, for although hardy enough 
to withstand our severest winters w'hen con¬ 
tinuously exposed, their growth, made under 
more exciting circumstances, will not withstand 
any sudden variations of temperature. For this 
reason it is advisable to keep them in as cool a 
position as possible when in flower, so that the 
growth of young foliage may not be excited 
before its natural season. 

Propagation may be effected by division or 
by seeds, which, in favourable seasons, are pro¬ 
duced plentifully ; as soon as thoroughly ripened 
they should be sown in pans under glass, for 
they soon lose vitality. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough they should be pricked off 
thickly into a shady border, in a light,rich soil ; 
the second year they should be transplanted to 
their permanent place, and in the third season 
the majority will produce blossoms. In dividing, 
the clumps operated on mu«£ be well-established | 
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MICHAUX’S BELL-FLOWER (MICHAUXIA 
C AMPAN U LOIDES). 

The beautiful illustration of this Bell-flower 
which appeared in Gardening January 2, p. 595, 
will douDtless call attention to a plant that merits 
popularity, especially as it is so easily grown. 
1 have repeatedly called attention to .its merits 
in this and other publications, but such an illus¬ 
tration appeals to flower lovers by showing them 


Half-opened flowers of a Christmas Rose. 


what the actual thing is like. I believe very few 
people grow this plant, and therefore this pre¬ 
sent not ice of it comes at an opportune moment, 
for now is the time to be ordering seeds, and a 
packet of seed of this plant will assuredly be 
asked for in many orders. If seed is obtained 
it may be sown at any convenient time during 
the spring months, and the heat of a warm 
greenhouse is sufficient to ensure its germination. 
If the plants come up thickly, when they are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
off into a pan or box, and by June or July they 
may be planted out. As they will not, under 
the best of culture, flower till the following 
year, the aim should be to grow the plants strongly 
this season, so as to ensure a line, free blossoming 
next year. For this purpose it is best to have 
a nursery-bed or border of warm, light, rich 
soil, and if the plants are planted out on this 
they will make great progress through the sum¬ 
mer and early autumn months. During the 
latter part of the autumn they may be planted 
in their flowering positions, and if the soil is 
well suited to them they will throw up a flower- 
spike nearly 6 feet in height, branched as in the 
picture, and bearing many flow'ers over an in¬ 


terval of several weeks. It sometimes happens 
that plants wait till the third season before 
blooming ; but these are generally the weaker 
ones. In any case after flowering they die. 
The colour of the flowers varies in different 
plants, some having pure-white ones, whilst 
others are tinged witn pink and some are 
of the palest lavender hue. It lasts well in a 
cut state, and as the flowers are borne on long 
branches they can be used for and blend admi¬ 
rably into bold and striking floral arrangements. 


2942.— Culture of Romneya Coulteri. 

—Great care and a lot of patience seem requisite 
in order to successfully raise and grow this 
plant, and the initial difficulty—that of raising 
—is not easily or successfully surmounted by 
purchasing a plant, for it will most likely resent 
the removal and refuse to grow. In the first 
place, seed takes a very long time to germinate, 
and when it has done so, and the time comes to 
transplant, the risk of that operation is such 
that, however carefully it is performed, some 
plants will suffer and perish and others will 
make but slow progress. The very best plan 
would be to sow the seed where the plant is 
required. It must have a favourite situation, 
and if a little drill were made at the foot of a 
wall or in some sunny nook, and the seed sown 
in well-prepared soil, at least a few would 
germinate, and if plants came too thickly they 
could be thinned to the desired distance apart, 
and they would grow away unchecked in a 
manner "of which I recently saw a striking 
example. A friend who is very clever in raising 
seedlings of plants most difficult to raise from 
seed, had a nice batch of this Romneya Coulteri 
in small pots. The plants were growing, but 
they were small. In the soil of some bulb-beds, 
just outside the house, in which the plants were 
raised and were growing, was a strong bushy 
plant several times the size and altogether more 
vigorous than those in pots. It came from a 
seed that was either dropped outside or thrown 
out in some soil when the seed that produced 
the other plants was sown. To sow' the seed 
where the plants are required is evidently most 
likely to lead to successful results.—A. H. 

2940.— Iris Keempferi. —I think this lovely 
Japan Iris is much hardier than many suppose. 
In Gardening of January 2nd, p. 602, it is said 
that this Iris “ is perfectly hardy in free, w f arm, 
well-drained soils, and in such it needs no pro¬ 
tection.” It will grow in such a soil ; but all 
the care and attention as regards mulching and 
watering w'ill never make it grow so well or 
flower so freely as when it is in or near its 
natural requirement—namely, water. Warm, 
well-drained soils are those that become hot and 
dry in summer, and at that time the roots of this 
Iris should be in water. I had some in a border 
of such soil as was advised, but they were taken 
up and planted at the shallow end of a pond, a 
bed of soil having been made so that their 
crowns ware above high-water mark, but their 
roots in perpetual moisture. This suited them 
admirably; but now, through settling of the 
soil and an excess of water from past heavy 
rains, the plants are flooded, their bed of soil 
being several inches below the water. The re¬ 
cent severe frost has not harmed them. Although 
this Iris succeeds admirably upon the banks of a 
stream or ditch, I believe we may go further, 
and treat it as an absolute aquatic, provided wo 
confine it to shallow water.—A. H. 


2875.— Treatment of Omphalodes 
verna, &C.—The creeping Myosotis - like 
flower with black stalks, w r hich “ New Hand ” 
speaks of in December 26th issue, is doubtless 
the Lithospermum prostratum or CreepingGrom- 
wall, which mingles so beautifully and in such 
rich profusion with the Daphne Cneorum about 
Biarritz. Most English people there assume it 
to be a variety of the Forget-me-not, but the 
natives call it “Fleur de laFrontiere,” from the 
notion that it only grows towards the French 
and Spanish frontier. Its dazzling gentian-blue 
flowers are more striking than those of any Ompha¬ 
lodes or Myosotis, and I have often wondered 
why it is not used in England more generally.— 
C. W. J. 


Our readers urill kindly remember that ire are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 
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solution of this apparently singular circum¬ 
stance was explained by the close proxi¬ 
mity of the boiler, which no doubt warmed 
the soil. The plant had all its roots out¬ 
side, and never as long as I knew it 
received any artificial watering or top-dress¬ 
ing of fresh soil. No plant could possibly 
thrive better than this one did, nor flower more 
freely. It covered part of the glass at the back 
of a three-quarter span stove some 40 feet in 
length, and had to be pruned rather severely to 
keep it within bounds. At the same place a 


shy in flowering to bloom freely. The drying 
off, the cool course, the pruning hard and start¬ 
ing afterwards in a brisk heat have that 
tendency. In many cases non-flowering in the 
Stephanotis is, I consider, to be attributed to 
seedling plants which grow freely enough, but 
are undoubtedly in many cases shy flowering ; 
cuttings from such, I think, also inherit the 
same weakness. Propagation should always 
l>e from plants that bear out the specific name. 
In order to secure an early crop of bloom, the 
plant should be pruned when it has become 
somewhat dry at the root after the flowering 
season is past—say, about June—then another 
growth will be made which the same autumn 
will show its trusses at the nodes. These growths 
must be carefully preserved through the winter, 
then with extra heat applied early in the season 
they will soon start and produce their fragrant 
flowers. Such plants only need when started to 
have the points of the shoots taken off beyond 
where there is any prospect of bloom, but at no 
time during the winter should the temperature 
fall much below 60 degs. at night. The suc¬ 
cession to these plants can be had from others 
similarly treated, but kept drier at the root for 
some time longer, or from pruned plants, as before 
alluded to. Take, for instance, a plant that has 
been kept cool and dry; its flowering time maybe 
calculated to a nicety. In an ordinary stove it 
takes about eleven weeks from the introduction 
into heat until the first flowers expand. The 
young shoots of these pruned plants are better 
trained singly upon strings upwards towards the 

S lass, remaining so until the plant is nearly in 
ower, when they may be taken down and tied 
to the trellis. It is a great mistake to tie the 
young shoots to the trellis as they go ; in that 
way not half of them will usually flower. When 
growing freely the syringe should be frequently 
used ; morning, noon, and night will do no 
harm. This will keep in check red-spider, 
scale, and mealy-bug, which should not, how¬ 
ever, be present at all upon such a plant as the 
Stephanotis, which is so easily cleaned. Good 
mellow yellow loam with a little peat should be 
the staple compost, and to this add a free 
amount of silver sand and a few handfuls of 
bone-meal. Firm potting is preferable to a 
loose state of the soil ; top-dressing should be 
applied when the roots are seen upon the surface. 
Propagation is easy enough, taking the short 
stocky shoots with a heel. H. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

Thts well-known favourite is without doubt one 
of the very best of all stove climbers, looked at 
from any point of view, and its value to furnish 
natural sprays (see illustration) for bouquets, 
vases, or for personal adornment cannot 
be over-estimated. Under but ordinary 
conditions it is of easy cultivation, its foliage 
alone is handsome, and good forms of it produce 


2782.— Creeper for a vinery.— The best 
creeper for a glass-house is Solan uni jasminoides. 
There is nothing like it for growth or beauty or 
luxuriance. Plant it in the house and let it 
find its way about here and there and every¬ 
where, and* if it creeps through the ventilators 
in the roof in the summer-time, let it do so, and 
then everybody will be delighted with the mag¬ 
nificence of its growth and the l>eauty of its 
racemes of blooms, which are like miniature 
Orange-blossoms, but scentless.—W. H. Cul¬ 
ling ford. 

2979.— A greenhouse facing east.— 

You appear to have formed a very low estimate 
of the value of your house, or perhaps I ought 
to say the aspect in which it is placed. An east, 
aspect is much better than a west, and any good 
gardener could grow almost anything in a 
structure that gets the sun until 2.30 in the 
afternoon. I should sav the house would pay well 
for heating with a small coil boiler and three row’s 
of 3-inch pipes along one end and front, or better 
still, a brick flue in the place of the pipes and 
boiler. The flue would burn more fuel tnan the 
boiler, but it woidd not require near so much 
attention in stoking.—J. C. C. 

2975.— Treatment ot a Stephanotis. 

—I fully expect that your plant has got weak 
for the want of more nourishment. The annual 
top-dressing is all very well for a time for such 
plants, but there is sure to come a season when it 
is not enough. I believe it is so in your case. 
You cannot do better than as proposed, and the 
earlier it is done now the better. You will then 
no doubt get flowers both early and late, form 
the old wood first and the young last. You are, 
of course, aware that the young growth will not* 
flower the same season unless it is well ripened. 
If it is overcrowded or much shaded during the 
summer it does not get sufficiently hardened to 
produce flowers. The winter temperature i» 
right enough.—J. C. C. 

Original from 
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A flowering shoot or “ spray ” of Stephanotis floribunda. 


large specimen in a pot used, for the sake of 
retarding it, to be kept in a greenhouse for part 
of the winter, where it stood over a portion of 
the flue which heated the house. I mention 
these circumstances to show under what condi¬ 
tions it is possible to grow it. The secret of 
success in the 

Cool treatment is to keep the plant quite 
dry at the root during the resting season. No 
harm will ensue if the leaves do turn yellow 
and fall off provided the main part of the wood 
does not shrivel. Plants so treated when started 
into growth need to be pruned ; in fact, any pot- 
grown plant will bear that treatment well, and 
often be the means of inducing those hitherto 


flowers most profusely. As regards its perfume, 
hardly anyone complains unless an extra quan¬ 
tity is present at one time. The season of its 
flowering extends from March to October, and 
that without any very great difficulty. Many 
gardeners are possibly deterred from growing it 
through the impression that it requires an ex¬ 
cess of heat; this is not so, however. It may be 
grown fairly well in a house that does not fall 
below 50 degs. for any length of time, whilst 
5 degs. added to that temperature as a minimum 
will winter it welL The first plant of which I 
had charge some years ago was placed out-of- 
doors, the stem being brought through into the 
stove close to the basu of a door-nost. The 
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Pe;onia Lynchiana. 


pleasing shade of deep-pink. As a rule, this 
doeB not commence to flower till after Christ¬ 
inas, but a succession is then kept up for three 
months or thereabouts. 

lb lynchiana (here figured) is a tall, sparely 
branched plant, with very large heads of bright 
reddish crimson-coloured blossoms. This flowers 
continuously throughout the winter, and the 
blooms last along time when cut. B. manicata. — 
The large branching spikes of small pinkish 
blossoms render this species, if less showy than 
most of the others, still very ornamental, 
especially where arranged with other plants. 
Of this there is a variety whose leaves are 
spotted with yellow after the manner of Far- 
fugium grande, but the variegation is not very 
constant. B. nitida. —Thisspeeies, with its deep 
shiny green leaves and clusters of white or pink 
sweet-scented blossoms, is too well known to 
need any detailed description, and the same 
remark applies to B. odorata with flowers 
somewhat in the way of, but smaller than those 
of B. nitida. They are, too, more highly fragrant. 
This species is also known under the name of 


WINTER-FLOWKRINC BECONIAS. 


In common with the tuberous-rooted section of 
Begonias that flower during the summer months, 
those that bloom throughout the autumn and 
w-inter have within the last few years become 
far more popular than hitherto, ami some of our 
most prominent hybridists have devoted their 
attention to the production of new varieties. 
Among the older winter-flowering Begonias may 
be mentioned several of the original species and 
hybrids raised therefrom, most of which are 
more or less of a shrubby character, while re¬ 
cently the curious peltate-leaved B. socotrana 
and some of the tuberous-rooted class have been 
successfully employed in the production of the 
new'er hybrids. Of varieties not springing from 
either of these two just mentioned, and of 
original species valuable for their winter-bloom¬ 
ing qualities, may be especially mentioned— 

B. ascotensis. —A very free-growing kind, 
producing numerous stout stems, which are ter¬ 
minated by large drooping clusters of bright-red 
blossomB. This variety will also ta found very 
useful for the flower 
garden during the 
summer months, 
and if the plants 
are carefully lifted, 
potted, and* placed 
in a warm-nouse, 
they will continue 
to flower freely up 
till Christmas. B. 

Carrieri. — A hy¬ 
brid between B. 
scinpcrflorons and 
B. Sehmidti, com¬ 
bining, to a great 
extent, the dwarf- 
branching charac¬ 
ter of the last, with 
the foliage ami 
flowers of semper- 
florens. In taking 
cuttings of this 
variety, they must 
ta always formed 
of the growing, not 
flowering shoots, as 
the latter, if struck, 
will still continue 
to flower, and can¬ 
not then lie induced 
to gi*ow freelv. B. 
corallina.—Tins is 
widely removed 
from either of the 
preceding, taing 
a tall - growing, 
woody - stemmed 
species, with the 
undersides of the 
leaves purple, ami 
bearing long pen¬ 
dent racemes of 
bright coral - red 
blossoms. It may 
be induced to flower 
at almost any sea¬ 
son of the year, 
and is a very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful 


stiecies. B. Digswelliana.—This pretty pink- 
flowered variety is said to be the result of 
a cross between B. odorata and B. fuchsioides. 
It certainly shows a great affinity to the last 
named, but the habit of the plant is dwarfer, 
the leaves somewhat larger, while the flowers 
are not so richly coloured. B. erecta multiflora. 
—From a foliage point of view alone this is a 
very desirable Begonia, the large oblique leaves 
being of a deep reddish-bronze colour, while the 
rich pink blossoms are borne for months to¬ 
gether. B. fuchsioides, one of the very finest of 
all shrubby Begonias, is seen at its best when 
employed as a pillar plant in an intermediate 
structure. In this way it forms quite a column 
of rich deep green foliage, while the very bright 
scarlet, coral-like blossoms are freely borne at 
all seasons of the year. B. flloire de Sceaux 
is a bold, free-growing variety, well worth 
cultivation for its foliage alone, which is of a 
dark metallic-green tint. Where allowed space 
for its full development it naturally forms a 

f )yramidal-shaj>ed specimen that retains its 
eaves to the base of the plant. The flowers are 
large, borne in good-sizj 
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B. suaveolens. B. semperflorens.—The specific 
name of this species is well bestowed, for it will 
bloom continuously throughout the year. In 
the form most commonly met with the flowers 
are white tinged more or less with pink, but in 
some the blooms are pure-white, while in others 
they arc very richly tinted. One of the very 
l»cst of winter-flowering Begonias is usually 
classed as a variety of B. semperflorens under the 
cumbersome name of B. semperflorens gigantea 
canniuea. It is of Continental origin, and when 
first sent out was announced as a cross tatween 
B. Lynchiana (Roezli) and B. semperflorens. 
The entire plant, however, bears a far greater 
resemblance to B. Lynchiana than to its other 
reputed parent, the principal difference being 
that it is less liable to run up naked at the lm.se 
than B. Lynchiana, which often does not break 
out freelv even if pinched back during its earlier 
stages, while this can be induced to form quite 
a bushy plant. Other kinds known as B. 
gigantea rosea and B. gigantea elegans seem to 
diner but little from that al>ove described. B. 
welton ionsi is an old hybrid variety raised by 
Colonel Trevor Clark, its parents being the 


white-flowered B. Dreme and the peculiar 
orange-salmon B. Sutherlandi. The neat bushy 
habit of this plant, combined with its handsome 
foliage and tne profusion in which its pretty 
pink blossoms are borne, render it very popular. 
Not only can this be induced to flower during 
winter, but it is also a first-rate Begonia for 
summer blooming and a good bedding plant. 
B. Scharfliana is a recent introduction from 
Brazil, the flowers of which are pale-pink, 
covered on the exterior with reddish hairs. 

H. 


2963. —Treatment of young Fuchsias. 

—If you intend to put the plants in a bed by 
themselves next Bummer, you should prune them 
bock to various heights at once ; but none should 
he left higher than 9 inches. As a rule, young 
Fuchsias should be cut down to within 1 inch of 
the soil; they always start into growth the 
stronger for it, and so do the old ones. Many 
people are afraid to prune so hard, but a little 
practice would soon show them that hard 
cutting back is sound policy in the case of 
Fuchsias ; but if you want your plants set out 
in a formal manner, you had tatter do as I sug¬ 
gest. You may, however, ensure the same end 
by cutting them hard down now', and selecting 
the highest for the centre of the tad when the 
time comes. If your plants nre weak cut them 
down at once, and as soon as the young growth 
shows itself, turn them out of the pots and shako 
all the old soil front the roots, and repot in some 
good, rich stuff. Two months’ liberal treatment 
in the greenhouse will make a wonderful differ¬ 
ence to the size and behaviour of the plants 
afterwards. There is plenty of time for you to 
do this, and devote a fortnight to hardening them 
off before it is time to tad them out. Mean¬ 
while prepare a good soil for them by giving 
the tad or border a dressing of short, rotten 
manure.— J. C. C. 

- Cut the younsr Fuchsias down next month, and 

strike the cuttings. I should not cul down very low, as 
plants on a clear leg look best, I think, esjiecially for 
planting out in the garden.—E. II. 

- In about a month's time I should cut them bark 

hard, so as to induce them to throw out side shoot*. You 
will then have stocky little plant* to bed out in May.— 
A. U. Bltlih. 

2976.— Treatment of an Oleander.— 

The plant appears to be too vigorous, owing to 
the roots hating the run of the bonier. It is 
not likely to produce many flowers under such 
treatment. These plants do not mind being 
restricted for root space if they get all the 
moisture they require—and that is a good deal— 
all through the spring and summer. If the plant 
is not too large, I advise you to take it up and 
put it in as small a pot as you can without 
mutilating the roots too much, until the pot is 
full of roots ; water moderately. After that, 
stand the pot in a saucer of water, and place the 
plant in the warmest corner of the house, with 
a thin shade on the glass. You must get rid of 
the scale on the back of the leaves by washing 
them w ith Fir-tree oil applied with a fairly hard 
brush. It is evident these or other insects are 
numerous, or there would not be patches of sooty 
parts about it. You had tatter try and raise 
some young plants in the spring. About the 
beginning of April takeoff two or three of the tops 
of the strongest shoots and put each cutting 
separately in a tattle of water. Place the tattles 
in the warmest comer of the house in the shade, 
and in three or four months the cuttings w-ill 
have formed enough roots to be put into pots of 
soil in the ordinary wav. You ought to be able 
to get the plants in flower in 7-inch pots by 
standing them in saucers of water or liquid- 
manure through the spring and summer.— 
J. C. C. 

- The reason the flower-buds did not open 

upon your plant was because it did not receive 
sufficient heat. Oleanders grow very well in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, but they 
require’ a stronger and moist heat to expand 
their blooms. You should clean the plant w ell 
with some insecticide. Wiping it over with a 
sponge well saturated with the solution is the 
tast plan ; but do not use it too strong, and do 
it often. You will never blossom it well in a 
cool greenhouse. It is a good plau to cut off 
the points of grow'th as soon as the flow'er-buds 
have formed. If you place these in water in a 
warm house they will root and expand their 
blooms, and can ta potted up quite in time for 
forming very usefMl little table plants ; indeed, 
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I believe the plants so often seen in the French 
markets are obtained in this way.—P. U. 

2950.— Making a propagator, &c.— The 

size of the lamp or wick naturally depends 
chiefly upon the size of the propagator. An 
ordinary cheap table-lamp with an inch wick 
will give sufficient heat for a small affair of, say, 
2£ feet by 1^ feet—that is, if it is placed in the 
shelter of a greenhouse or shed. For a frame of 
4 feet by 3 feet a single 3-inch wick, or two of 
1 Much or 2 inches each, would be required. The 
lamp must be kept burning constantly as long as 
the heat is required, but it is, of course, 
necessary to turn up the wick considerably 
higher on frosty nights than during a warm, 
sunny day.—B. C. E. 

2915.— Leaky hot-water pipes.— “ G. L.” cannot 
do letter than leave the crack to fill itself up by rusting ; 
if he inserts any cement in it, it will tmrst it altogether. 
If he wants cement for joints I will give receipts for the 
same.—C easaria. 

2960.— Begonias in pots.— When at rest 
Begonias of the tuberous kinds, which I suppose 
yours are, may be stowed away under the stage 
till the buds begin to start again about next 
March. I should not let them get dust-dry—at 
least, I have found them grow away earlier 
and better when not quite dried off. They 
would doubtless lie quite safe in the cold frame 
if the frost did not reach them. If the pots are 
plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and the 
fibre is heaped over the tubersdeep enough to keep 
out frost, they will be perfectly safe. —E. H. 

- By no means place these in a cold frame 

at this season, for the first sharp frost will kill 
the lot to a certainty. Surely you can find room 
for them somewhere in the greenhouse—under 
the stage will do quite well—until they begin to 
grow again. If not, keep them in a warm eup- 
l>oard in the kitchen or elsewhere in the house. 

I should advise you to shake them out at once, 
placing the bulbs in a box w'ith a little half- 
moist Cocoa-nut-fibre; you can then examine 
them at will. Directly they show signs of 
growth place them singly in 3-inch pots, using 
sandy loam and leaf-mould, and scarcely cover¬ 
ing the crowns. Shift on as required; give 
them plenty of light, uir, and water, and tney 
will bloom abundantly all the summer.—B. C. R. 

- The * ‘ Champion M boiler and 24 feet of 

3-inch piping would probably give a temperature 
of 40 degs. to 45 degs. during frost, but not more. 
A flue formed of 9-inch glazed pipes would do 
about the same, but with a somewhat less first 
cost. But if you do not care to heat it, why 
not be content with a cold house, in which you 
can grow hundreds of lovely things, not neces¬ 
sarily alpines, and have flowers more or less all 
the year round ?—B. C. R. 

- Shake the corms out of the pots, and hanff them 

up in n paper hair until about March, then replant in fresh 
earth, and pve as much warmth and light as possible ; 
but do not water regularly until growth recommences.— 
A. G. Bitlkr. 

2948.— Canna and Amaryllis from 
seed. —If sown early in a hot-bed and grown on 
till strong in heat, Cannas (many of them, at any 
rate) will flower the same season. It is a good 
plan to soak the seeds twenty-four hours in warm 
water before sowing, to soften the hard skin 
which" surrounds the seeds. In the case of the 
Amaryllis it will, under ordinary circumstances, 
be three or four years before the bulbs of seed- 
lings get strong enough to flower.—E. H. 

- I have tried to raise Cannas from seeds, 

but have not been successful so far. The 
Amaryllis I have been very successful with. At 
my first attempt I fertilised four flowers on one 
scape, and saved enough seeds from those four 
flowers to produce 750 fine young plants, every 
one of which flou'ered within the space of three 
years. The plants are usually in flower in 
March and April, and w'ell selected varieties 
should be crossed with each other. The seeds 
are ripe about the end of July or early in 
August, and they should be sown at once. They 
vegetate very freely in about ten days; a little 
earlier in a good 1>ottom-heat. There may be 
about 60 or 70 plants in a 6-inch pot. In four 
weeks after the plants appear prick them out to 
the extent of a dozen each in 6-inch flow r er-pots, 
a id in a hothouse temperature they will make 
good bulbs by the end of the season. The leaves 
do not decay in winter ; but the plants must be 
k' pt comparatively dry at the roots in a warm 
g-venhon.se, and in .January they may be planted, 
three of them in each of the same sized flower-pots. 
If they are plunged iiua^au-bed, or a bed of some 
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other fermenting material, and treated as the 
flowering-plants, a very few of them may blossom 
the following season ; but most of them require 
two seasons, besides the one in which they were 
sown, to produce flowering-bulbs.—J. D. E. 

2946.— Red and white Tulips for 
Chris tma s. —Buy w r ell-grown, well-ripened 
bulbs of the best early varieties of single Tulips. 
Pot half-a-dozen bulbs in a 5-inch pot in light, 
rich soil, and plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre till the 
roots are in active work, then place in the 
greenhouse, and in a week or so plungo in a 
genial hot-bed to bring up the flowers quickly. 
The earliest Tulips to flower are the simple Van 
Thols. These, if potted early, may be had in 
flower by the middle of December, or even 
earlier. Next follow such kinds as La Reine 
(white), LTmmaculee (white), and the White 
Pottebakker, Proserpine (carmine), Vermilion 
Brilliant (scarlet), and Waterloo (scarlet).— 
E. H. 

- The best way to get red and white Tulips 

in flower at Christmas is to grow varieties of 
the early single Due Van Thol. The red Due 
Van Thol is grown for market purposes by the 
hundreds of thousands. There is a variety of it 
not so common, but not expensive, with satiny 
white flowers, which is the best for the purpose. 
There are also yellow, orange, rose, and other 
varieties of Due Van Thol grown principally for 
their very early-flowering character. They are 
not by any means the best of the early Tulips ; 
the best red Tulip is Vermilion Brilliant, and 
the best white is White Joost Van Vondel; but 
they would require more forcing to get them 
into flower at Christmas than the Due Van Thol 
family. The bulbs should be planted in pots or 
boxes ; seven bulbs of the Due Van Thol may 
be planted in a 6-inch pot; but the market 
growers place them close together in boxes, and 
lant them where they are required when in 
loom. If the plants are carefully moved when 
in bloom they do not receive the least injury. 
The bulbs ought to be planted out as soon as 
they are received from the dealers, but they 
ought not to be forced as soon as they are 
planted out. The first process is to plunge them 
overhead in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse until roots 
are formed. Ashes are too heavy as a plunging 
material ; but they do well if mixed with about 
an equal proportion of sawdust. They must be 
got into tne forcing-house by the end of October. 
—J. D. E. 

2959.—Treatment of an Amaryllis.— 

An error has ‘ probably been committed in this 
instance by not allowing the plant to rest from 
September until early in the present month. All 
the Amaryllids require to be kept quite dry at 
the roots during the resting period, and if they 
have been grown in the right position pre¬ 
viously they will lie induced to flower by the 
rest. As we are now at the beginning of the 
growing season the plant in question should not 
be rested but grown. A hotbed is not a good 
place for it, the temperature is so uncertain, and 
the damp might cause the bulbs to rot. They 
require a hothouse to grow them well.— 
J. I). E. 

2951.—Violets running to leaves.— 

Unmoved plants when growing in a rich, damp 
soil (and all soils have been damp for a long 
time now) will always make more foliage than the 
plants which were divided and transplanted last 
April. As the roots sink deeper into the ground 
the leaves get larger, and there is less tendency 
to produce blossoms. Violets to flower early 
should be transplanted annually.—E. H. 

- The probable cause of the Czar Violets 

producing large leaves and small flowers is to be 
found in the statement that the plants have not 
l>een moved. The leaves of the Czar are naturally 
large, a good deal more so than those of the 
ordinary blue Violet. It is also a vigorous-grow¬ 
ing sort, and a year’s growth M ould entangle the 
plant in a mass of runners and leaves. A neM' bed 
should be made in good open soil in May, the 
plants to be set out 1 foot or 15 inches asunder. 
If the soil is poor, a little Mell decayed farm¬ 
yard manure should be dug in. Leaf-mould is 
a most excellent material for Violets. Over¬ 
rich soil Mould cause excessive growth and poor 
floM'ers. A new bed should be made annually. 
—J. I). E. 

Camellia Lady Hume’s Blush.— This 

is an old but very handsome and distinct garden 
variety, which seems to be getting scarce. I 
have repeatedly noticed that though it is men¬ 


tioned in the catalogues of the Belgian nursery¬ 
men, who make a speciality of these things, 
they rarely or never send it when the selections 
are left to themselves. Small plants with bold 
and ample foliage seem to be more sought for, 
which merit can scarcely be claimed for Lady 
Hume’s Blush. Another old variety hardly 
ever seen at the present day is C. fimbriata alba, 
the floM'ers of which are a counterpart of the 
old double white, except that each petal is 
notched at the edge.—H. 


FERNS. 

2973. — Ferns, &c., under a greenhouse 
Stage. —The common Mosses will grow freely 
in such a position if the drip is not too con¬ 
tinuous and heavy. The best Fern for your 
purpose is Asplenium flaccidum, if you grow it 
in fairly large pots and place the pots on blocks 
of wood or inverted pots. Neither of the 
creepers you mention will do for covering the 
supports ; but the small-leaved Ivy, M'hich is 
common in hedge-rows, will do admirably. It 
will grow fairly well in such a position, and 
being neat in growth, if carefully trained, it 
has a very pretty effect. To ensure success you 
must have a good body of drainage laid on the 
floor before you put on the soil. For the sub¬ 
jects I have mentioned you have sufficient heat. 
—J. C. C. 

2917. — Making a Fern-wall. — “ A 

Beginner ” would do better to use Virgin Cork 
instead of wire netting to make a Fern-wall. It 
has a better appearance, being more rustic in 
character, and provides more convenience for the 
growth of Ferns, which are more easily attended 
to with M'ater, but in the case of M'ire-netting, 
should the soil behind the netting become dry 
at any time it is difficult to again make it suffi¬ 
ciently moist. Without the mesh of the Mrirc- 
netting is of extra wddth, any additional Ferns 
are difficult to plant, even then the soil is liable 
to be continuously falling out. Wire-netting 
looks stiff and gives a muen too flat surface to be 
effective. Virgin Cork can be bought through 
any nurseryman or sundriesman in pieces vary¬ 
ing in size. A start should be made at the top 
of the wall, choosing the roughest pieces for the 
pockets ; the small bits do for covering the wall 
Ixstw'ecn the pockets. Stout nails, 3 inches to 
6 inches long, are required for fixing the Cork to 
the wall. In the greenhouse Virgin Cork will 
last a very long time. Ordinary Moss will 
quickly assume a broM'ned appearance, it being 
most difficult to grow anywhere but in its 
natural home. I do not think the Moss would 
hinder the grou th of the Ferns, but Selaginella 
Kraus8iana would look very much better than 
common Moss, as this Selaginella is quite green 
all the year round, and would assist in main¬ 
taining the Fem-wall in a moist condition. 
—S. P 


2974.—Treatment of Liliums.— Many 
persons grow Lilium auratum in flower-pots; 
some persons cultivate them in the flower- 
borders only. It should be stated in which way 
they are cultivated when propounding a query. 
Apparently in this case they are planted out-of- 
doors. When Lilium auratum bulbs have 
begun to degenerate, or in other words, have 
got into a bad state of health, they seldom do 
much good. It would be better to obtain 
newly-imported bulbs and plant them in good, 
deep, well-drained soil. I use a little sharp 
sand under and over each bulb, and the water 
ought to drain aM’ay from the ground wffiere 
they are growing in the winter. If the bulb of 
L. chalcedonicum is alone it must be in a weak, 
imperfectly ripened condition, and will make 
poor growth next year. The bulbs of Liliums 
or any other plants cannot be healthy unless 
the plant itself made a good growth the previous 
year, and the stem as well as the leaves were 
allowed to decay naturally.—J. D. E. 

2914.—Soot from a chimney where 
turf is burnt. —I know of no reason whatever 
why the soot in this case should not be as suitable 
for flowers as that obtained from a chimney in 
which coal was consumed. It is not likely that, 
the composition of the soot u'ould be alike in 
both cases, but as I know from experience that 
the ashes from a turf-fire is a valuable fertiliser 
I have not the least doubt but that the soot ob¬ 
tained from the same source would be equally as 
suitable for flowers as the other.—J. C. C. 
Original frem 
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deluging of liquid-manure in winter and early 
spring when the soil is well charged with mois¬ 
ture. Plants of H. flava required for pot work 
arc best potted in early autumn and plunged in 
coal-ashes in the open. For the first season 
they will be l»e8t brought on gently, but 
when the pots arc filled with roots 
they will endure greater heat earlier in 
the year. I would not mind even now, as 
soon as weather permits, lifting a batch for this 
purpose and bringing them on gradually in 
frames, for we have few things that can equal 
well-flowered examples of these in the conser¬ 
vatory' at any season of the year. Always 
pursue a course of liberal treatment from the 
first with pot plants, and frequently water with 
Liquid-manure till the foliage siiows signs of 
decay. Thus treated, |>ot-bound plants invari¬ 
ably flower freely, but should they fail, they arc 
best planted in good soil in the open ground to 
recover. We have nothing more bountiful or 
attractive cither for exhibition or for pots for 
general decoration than the variegated forms, 


DAY LILIES (HEMEROCALLIS). 

Among showy and vigorous perennials the Day 
Lilies have for many years past deservedly occu¬ 
pied a conspicuous position, as we have nothing 
of more robust constitution or of a hardier nature. 

Frost, heat, and drought all seem alike to these 
perfectly hardy, free-flowering, and most en¬ 
during perennials. Roughly they may be 
divided into two groups, the first characterised 
by their long tufts of gracefully recurved leaves, 
at once bold and picturesque ; the other with 
narrow foliage, equally graceful, and without 
doubt the most beautiful for the choicer 
border or pot culture. The first-named group 
also may be distinguished by their larger 
and more widely expanded flowers, which are 
generally reflexed, while the latter have dis¬ 
tinctly trumpet-shaped blossoms, beautifully 
formed, and in several instances deliciously 
fragrant. Happily, too, they are adapted to a 
variety of circumstances, as their general cha¬ 
racter and outline will undoubtedly suggest, and 

{ irominent among these will 
je those for forming bold, 
picturesque groups on the 
lawn, in the woodland and 
shrubbery, or again in the 
subtropical arrangements, 
while they may also figure 
to decided advantage by 
the judicious arrangement 
of imposing clumps on the 
bolder types of properly- 
constructed rockeries. The 
b^st kinds for these purjwwes 
are H. fulva and allied 
kinds, which include dis- 
tioha, Kwanso, and such 
like with their respective 
varieties. Then, if we 
should turn, to those of 
neater growth, such as H. 
flava, we find that not only 
have we plants possessing 
to the full all the good 
points of which the first- 
named may boast, but in 
addition we have a section 
that may be used with ex¬ 
cellent results for pot cul¬ 
ture or forcing, for the em¬ 
bellishment of the green¬ 
house or conservatory, 
where the exquisite fra¬ 
grance of their flowers, as 
well as their graceful bear¬ 
ing, always tell to great 
advantage. In 

Planting any of these 
Day Lilies in the open 
ground it is well to bear in 
mind this fact, that inva¬ 
riably they arc l>est t reated 
as permanent subjects, 
which, if pmiierly planted 
in the first place, may re¬ 
main many years undis¬ 
turbed, requiring but little 
attention to secure a good 
display of flowers annu¬ 
ally. To this end, there¬ 
fore, they should be 
planted in well trenched 
soil, out of the reach, if 
trees as Elms and Poplars, 
to rob the soil in tlieir 
formation of their large roots the ifemerocallis 
may be compared with the African Lily (Aga- 
panthus). The plants of the latter can only oc 
removed when they have attained to any sizebv 
sacrificing large numbers of their roots. It will, 
therefore, be best to plant the forms of Heme- 
rocallis well in the first place, thus affording 
them the opportunity of rooting deeply into the 
soil. With regard to the season of planting, 
they are certainly among the most accom¬ 
modating of all hardy perennials, and may be 
planted at any time from the end of September 
to the middle of April, for they are not among 
the earliest plants to start into leaf. I do not, 
however, advise leaving them till late in spring 
before planting, as in the event of a hot 
summer ensuing they would not be able to be¬ 
come so well established as if planted during ! gated foliage, and therefore an exceedingly 
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and fairly rich 
possible, of such 
which do much 
vicinity. In the 


W'hich are quite equal, and in some respects 
superior to, Itecausc perfectly hardy, the well- 
known Pandanus Veitchi of our stoves. The 
variegation is clear, decisive, and constitutes a 
very conspicuous feature wherever seen. To 
retain this in its best form, the plants may be 
confined to pots or planted in rather poor soil, 
and everv effort should be made to obtain a 
stock of these very attractive sports ; the kinds 
most frequently giving off such variegation are 
H. fulva, H. disticha, and H. Kwanso. The 
following are the most important kinds : — 

H. fulva (Tawny-flowered Dav Lily). — The 
flowers of this are large, about 4 inches across, 
and of a bronzy-orange hue ; they are sparsely 
arranged on stout spikes 3 feet to 4 feet high. It 
flowers in summer, is scentless, and a native of 
Southern Europe and Japan. 

H. Kwanso. — Of this there is also a fine 
double-flowered form, as well as one with varie- 


is broader and more gracefully arched than in 
H. fulva. 

H. DI8TICIIA. —Of this handsome kind there 
is also a double form, well represented in the 
accompanying woodcut. In colour it is the 
brightest of the broad-leaved section, the flowers 
being of a bronzy-yellow, and when widely 
expanded bearing some resemblance to a star¬ 
fish. The leaves are narrower and more dis¬ 
tinctly channelled than in fulva and Kwanso, 
the flowers being very freely produced on spikes 
34 feet high. Native of ChinA, Nepaul, and 
Japan. In the “Dictionary of Hardening” 
these three are included under the head of H. 
fulva, though they are each sufficiently distinct 
for garden purposes both in foliage and flowers. 

H. flava.— This is 2\ feet high, flowers 
golden-yellow, trumpet-shaped, deliciously 
fragrant, and produced in May and June. It 
is specially adapted for cutting or forcing. 
Native of South Europe to Western Siberia 
and Japan. 

H. (*RA minifolia.— This is the d wariest 
grower of the narrow-leaved 
section, flowers soft-yellow, 
on stems a foot high» 
slightly fragrant. Syn.,H. 
minor. Native of Northern 
China, Siberia, &c. 

H. Thukgbekgi. — A very 
distinct and effective kind, 
with clear, soft yellow, 
trumpet - shaped flowers. 
This shade of yellow is l>est 
imitated in CEnothera ma- 
crocarpa; the flowers are 
much larger than those of 
H. flava, and more widely 
expanded. It is also some 
weeks later in blooming, 
and therefore valuable as 
forming a succession to that 
useful species. 

H. Dumobtieri. — In this 
the flowers are orange-yel¬ 
low, shaded with bronze 
externally, and more clus¬ 
tered at the top of the 
spike, which usually bears 
four or six blossoms. The 
scape is erect, 2 feet in 
height, and the flowers ap¬ 
pear in early summer. 
Native of Eastern Siberia 
and Japan. 

H. Middendorfiana.— 
A very rare, distinct, early- 
flowering species, 18 inches 
high ; flowers dark orange- 
vellow in a terminal head. 
Native of Eastern Siberia 
to Japan. It should be 
noted that all the trumpet 
section are very valuable as 
cut flowers, particularly 
where such having long 
stems are mostly prized, and 
though the individual blor. 
(toms last but one day, the 
whole of the buds continue 
to expand till the last if 

I daced in W'ater, the latter 
>eing changed from time 
to time, and half an inch of stem cut away w'ith 
each change of water. In a cut state few' flowers 
are more chaste or beautiful. E. 


the autumn months. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the benefits derived from a liberal 
mulching of manure 
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useful kind. The flowers are large, very full, 
and double, freely produced on spikes 3$ feet 
l high during the summer months. The foliage 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums for walls 
and pillars. —These are charming plants for 
covering the walls of a cool greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, or if planted in panels of various 
colours w'here there is a long stretch of wall to 
cover, such as there is in the gloss colonnade at 
the Crystal Palace, a veritable sensation would 
be created, and for the most part they are of 
rapid growth. Towards the end of last year I 
planted the wall of a greenhouse with Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mme. Crousse; it is now close 
upon 10 feet high, and the house has been kept 

S uite cool. The flowers of the double and semi- 
ouble varieties are nice for cutting, and are so 
freely produced as to make it worth while to 
plant them for that purpose. All the varieties 
are not so free growing as Mme. Crousse, but 
when planted out in good soil even such kinds 
as Mme. Thibaut and Jeanne d’Arc will soon 
cover a 10-feet wralL They are charming plants for 
covering the pillan of --lofty> conservatories.—£. 
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ORCHIDS. 

LJELIA CRISP A. 

I have little doubt that “ C. Chesterton ” is in a 
sad way about his plant of this species, if it is 
at all like the piece he sends. This is shrivelled 
and starved, and the bulbs are yellow and thin, 
and I do not know what the leaves are like I 
am sure ; the enquirer perhaps is afraid to tell 
me, but I should venture to say they, too, are 
nearly of as good a yellow colour as the bulbs. 
Now this is entirely your own fault, “Mr. C.,” 
for the soil you send me as a sample of what they 
are potted in is just boggy, swampy peat, which, 
after being wetted once or twice, would become 
black mud, not lit for any plant to live in, and 
I do not wonder that your Orchids look sickly ; 
indeed, if they are at all the same as the speci¬ 
men sent down they are bad indeed ; but even 
if the soil is so bad, I think the drainage must 
be in a like condition, and therefore I should 
advise you to repot the plants at once. They 
may all, if in such “a bad state” as vou 
describe, be placed into small pots, and tliey 
will thus require less soil and less drainage 
lfiaterial, ami they will soon reap the benefit. 
At any rate, I should advise the plants to be 
taken out of the black mud in which they are in 
at once, and to be set upon some broken pots on 
the stage and the base of the plants kept moist. 
This could be done while you are waiting for 
the peat and Sphagnum, which you must buy ; 
then, having previously washed some pots, till 
them three-parts full of drainage material, put¬ 
ting a large crock over the hole at the bottom to 
cover the hole in an arched manner, and not laid 
with the flat side downwards, as in this manner 
the outlet is soon stopped up by the running down 
of the soil; but this will not occur if laid over the 
hole in the aforesaid manner and built round 
with pieces of broken pots, which can be smaller 
as the top is reached. The peat should be brown 
and fibrous, not black and muddy, with no fibre 
in it (such is not fit for anything to be potted in) 
but the roots of Sedges, and the greater por¬ 
tion of the fine particles should be shaken or 
beaten out. To this should be added, for 
Lidias and Cattleyas, a small portion of clean 
Sphagnum Moss, if chopped up it mixes with the 
peat-flbre best. Do not, however, put too much 
of this Moss with the Cattlcya soil. Some sav 
these plants are best without any Moss, but I 
have always used a little with good results. Put 
some of this into each of the pots, building it up 
above the pot’s rim into a cone-like mound ; this 
should be made firm, and upon the surface the 
Cattleyas or Ladias should be placed and pegged 
down to the soil. The tops should be supported by 
being firmly tied to a stick, when, if put into a 
heat of 60degs. or 65 dogs., kept up with a nice 
genial, moist atmosphere, they will soon begin 
to progress satisfactorily. The Oncidiums and 
other things like a greater amount of Sphagnum 
in the soil, but all should be potted in the same 
manner. Odontoglossums and cool-house kinds 
should, of course, not be subjected to such a high 
temperature. Matt. Bramblk. 


house very well. It should be potted in brown 
peat-fibre, with a little chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
nodules of charcoal of a medium size should be 
inserted in the soil during the time of potting, 
and the plant should sit upon a medium-sized 
mound raised above the level of the pot. The 
drainage must be made good at first, and be so 
that it will remain in good open order for the 
space of from three or four years, which is quite 
often enough to remove these plants when they 
become of specimen size. The typical L. grandis 
is a plant of medium growth, indeed, Ladia xan- 
thinais nearly allied to this plant, and it is often 
passed off for this species. The flowers are, 
however, far inferior in most instances. In 
Lielia grandis the flowers are each about 4 inches 
across ; the se]>als and petals are all of a nan- 
keen-vellow, the petals being broadest. The 
thrce-lobed lip is spreading in front, rolled over 
the column at the base, having a ground colour 
of creamy-white, which is regularly veined 
w ith rose." In the variety tenebrosa the flowers 
are much finer and larger, and they are of a 
coppery hue ; the lip is large and of a very dark 
blackish-puqde, the front becoming more or less 
veined with deep-purple. It is a remarkably 
handsome and fine plant, well deserving the 
attention of every grower of Cattleyas and 
Lielias; but noneof my readersshould attempt the 
grow’th of this plant if they have not more heat 
than is used for the management and grow r th of 
Odontoglossums and other cool-house species. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SCHROEDERAC. 

This is a beautiful form of Oypripcdium—per' 
haps the best of the selenipedium section—which 
has been reared by my old friend, Mr. Seden, in 
the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch and Sons, of 
Chelsea. It is a cross between C. eaudatum and 
C. Sedeni (the latter itself a hybrid), which is 
named in honour of the Baroness Kchroeder, of 
the Dell, Knglefield Green, where there is 
gathered together a very fine collection of 
Orchids. Mr. Bateman wrote nearly thirty 
years ago : “ Meanwhile the hybridiser plies his 
trade, and will speedily render worse confounded 
that confusion which is sufficiently perplexing 
even as it comes from the hand of Nature.” 
Evidently he did not believe in Nature producing 
hybrids, but the artificial hybridiser has proved, 
and is proving at the present day, sueh to l>c the 
case, so that, much as I respect Mr. Bateman, 
I think it is now due that a recantation should 
be made by him of the passage quoted al>ove. 
But to return to the beautiful hybrid named at 
the head of this note and sent me from “ Scot¬ 
land;” it is an evergreen plantjof strong growth, 
the foliage being green. The scape produces 
several flowers, which are large and of a 
deep crimson, except the dorsal sepal, which is 
of a creamy-yellow hue, much spotted in the 
interior of the pouch. It grows well in the 
stove, and it is a lovely Orchid for winter bloom¬ 
ing. Matt. Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS i 


L.ELIA GRANDIS TENEBROSA. 


I am asked by a “ Kentish Maiden ” if I know 
this variety figured in the last number of Mr. 
Sanders “ Reichenbachia,” and if it is adesirable 
plant to grow? To this inquiry I can truth¬ 
fully aii8wer,“Yes,I know it quite well,” having 
seen it some two years ago at Mr. Sander’s, at 
St. Alban's. I have since seen recent flowers 
■which have fully sustained the character of Mr. 
Sander’s drawing, but I think Mr. Sander is in 
error in letting the name appear with a wrong 
authority. That, however, does not in any 
way tend to depreciate the plant, for it is a real 
beauty ; but until we get another importation I 
fancy the “ Kentish Maiden ” will have to wait 
awhile before she can grow it, as the plant is now 
very scarce, having been bought up by almost 
all who had the opi>ortunity. L. grandis, the 
typical plant, was found somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Bahia by M. Pinel, and the 
plants were shipped from that port now over 
forty years ago, and for some years it remained a 
rare plant in collections. It has, however, been 
more frequently seen of late years, and I believe 
the variety came from somewhere about the 
same district in Brazil, and, consequently, it 
will require about the same treatment—that is, 
it will thrive at the warm end of the Cattleya- 
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2019.— Chrysanthemums in the open 

air.—The recent mild weather has been all in 
favour of the late flowering of t he plants outside. 
Certainly “Kit” must be congratulated upon 
having a display so late as the 21st December. 
If the plants show signs of exhaustion through 
having been in their present position for several 
years, they ought to have some partly decayed 
farmyard manure dug in about the surface any 
time during March. At present all they require 
is to have the old flower-stems cut off close to 
the ground and have a layer of manure put 
about the plants, which will protect the roots 
from injury in the case of a sharp frost setting 
in, which may so cripple them as to render their 
renewal necessary. If the growth was luxuriant 
last season they will require no manure digging 
into the soil, but a mulching on the surface will 
be beneficial. —E. M. 

- Yes, it is late, but the autumn has been unusually 

mild until recently. Cover each root with some coal-ashes 
for the present, and in April lift, divide, and replant the 
crowns If these are lartrc. Younjf plants will, however, 
onlv require a good top-dressing of decayed manure.— 
B. C. R. _ 

2912. — Cuttings of Roses, Laurels, 
See .—You can put in cuttings of Poplar, Privet, 
and Broom now with a fair amount of success, 
but it would have been much better if done a 


couple of months earlier. Roses and Laurels 
also ought to have lieen done ere this, but they 
can be made up to and inserted during the latter 
end of February. However, you must not antici¬ 
pate raising so high a percentage of plants as 
would be the case had you done this during bust 
October. You can make cuttings of and insert 
all of the things you name in much the same 
form as you would Currants or Gooseberries. 
-P. U. 


ROSES. 

2949. —Rose W. A. Richardson.— 

The only way to grow this Rose to per¬ 
fection is to secure as much long and healthy 
growth as possible. Like the rest of the strong 
climbing Roses, it can scarcely be grown well in 
pots unless they are of a good size. I have it 
turned out, ami at present one of my plants has 
some 20 or more strong shoots, each one ranging 
from 5 feet to 1feet in length. These will flower 
well very shortly—in fact, there were over 700 
buds and flowers cut from this plant last spring. 
Cut your plant down if it was potted from the 
open ground. If it was simply shifted from a 
small pot you may have a few flowers this 
summer, if the plant has any well-matured growth 
upon it. If this grand Noisette Rose is treated 
the same as Marechal Niel it is equally as free- 
flowering, but it must not be bard pruned in the 
spring. Keep it clean and healthy, giving little 
assistance in the way of liquid-manure while in 
full growth, and as soon as the flowering period 
is over you can prune away the bulk of the wood 
which has blossomed. By doing so you secure 
more strong growths of better substance and 
length.—P. U. 

-It would be a great advantage to plant 

the Rose out in a border of fairly good soil. 
Plants cramped in pots, unless the pots arc very 
large, hardly ever show their capabilities as 
climbers. < let the plant strong hv liberal treat¬ 
ment, and then it will grow and flower freely. 
It always strengthens a weakly plant to prune 
rather freely, simply because it concentrates the 
strength of the plant upon fewer buds or outlets. 

2925.— Pruning Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses in pots. —When making your queries 
respecting pruning of Roses it would l>e wise to 
mention the varieties. Almost all Roses require 
a little different treatment in this respect, 
according to the characteristics of-each variety. 
If your plants are of the strong-growing kinds, 
such as Mile. Gabrielle Luizct, Abel Grand, 
Thomas Mills, &e., they should l>o pruned on 
much the same principle as that recommended 
for the climbing Tea-scented and Noisette sec¬ 
tions ; but if, on the other hand, they are of 
similar habit to La France, Baroness Roths¬ 
child, Fisher Holmes, &e., then the plants must 
be pruned back to three to six eyes, according 
to the strength of the shoot. Seeing your plants 
have not flowered, and have made so long a 
shoot as 3 feet, I presume they are of the first- 
named class, only having too many shoots of 
growth upon them for their true character to 
show. If such is the case, trim out the weakest 
of the shoots and simply tip the remainder, 
bending these down or tying them around three 
or four sticks in their pots. The object of this 
is that these sorts flower from almost every eye 
(like Marechal Niel and Gloire de Dijon) when 
their long growths are grown in a somewhat 
horizontal position. You may prune at once, 
and if you can provide them with a cool pit or 
frame for a month previous to introducing them 
to the greenhouse, so much the better. Hybrid 
Perpetuals require to break into growth very 
steadily.—P. U. 

2821.— Roses near Manchester.— It is 

perfectly useless trying Yellow Roses outside in 
this locality, and especially the Austrian Brier, 
which requires pure air. Yellow Roses grown 
outside here will only create disgust, not but 
that they are hardy enough, but on account of 
the wet and smoke and the poor growth they 
make. These Roses, above all others, dislike 
chemical, paper, and factory chimneys, and we 
have them here to perfection ; but if “ Mr. 
Mitchell” will try the Roses under glass planted 
in beds properly prepared, well up to the glass 
and the plants kept clean and syringed freely, 
and shaded in summer when the* sun is shining 
strongly (which does us good when we sec it), 
and also attend to ventilation, he will be able 
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to grow them moderately well. My selections 
are Gloire de Dijon, Ktoile de Lyon, Perlo 
desJardins, Marie Van Houtte, Sunset, Safrano, 
and Anna Olivier. For light-coloured Roses, 
G race Darling, Hom&re, Sou venirde la Malmaison, 
Rubens, La France, R. Rothschild, Merveille «le 
Lyon, The Bride, and Mrs. John Laing. These 
do well with me nine miles north of Manchester. 
—C. H. R. _ 

TEA ROSE RUBENS. 

An old favourite, hardy, handsome, and robust, 
jfossessing withal the grace and refinement 
which arc so characteristic of the best Roses of 
this race, useful alike for cutting, exhibition, or 
as a garden plant. RuIkuis, resembling the 
-it Li painter from whom it t;ik< s its name, has 
won and maintained a 
reputation and popu¬ 
larity that have stood 
the test of time, and it 
will, I venture to pre¬ 
dict, retain a strong 
hold upon the rosarian’s 
favour for many a 

f eneration to come. 

'his tine Rose was 
raised by Robert in 
1859, and, notwith¬ 
standing the great 
strides that have l>een 
made both in the raising 
and cultivation of Tea 
Roses since that date, 

Rubens is still one of 
the finest of the very 
light-coloured Teas. It 
lias the advantage, too, 
of being delightfully 
fragrant, an attribute 
which, in conjunction 
with the beautifully 
pointed form of tho 
buds and the young 
flowers in the * half- 
expanded stage, renders 
this variety very at¬ 
tractive, especially 
when used in bouquets, 
w'hile the freedom with 
which the white rose- 
shaded flowers are 
produced in the most 
perpetual manner, even 
in such an ungenial 
season as the present 
has been, adds to the 
usefulness of this truly 
good all-round Rose. 

Forexhibition, the finest 
flowers will be obtained 
from standard plants, a 
form in w’hich, with 
proper treatment, mag¬ 
nificent heads may be 
obtained, that shall 
year after year carry a 
beautiful crop of large, 
good Roses, the beauty 
of which will be much 
enhanced by the re¬ 
markably luxuriant 
dark-hued foliage w r ith 
which this Rose is 
invariably adorned. If, 
however, it is desired 
to simply produce cut 
flowers in quantity, then 
the cultivator must be 
content to adopt the 

more lowdy, but none the less charming, mode of 
cultivation, and plant dwarfs upon either the 
cultivated seedling or the Brier-cutting stock, 
upon both of which excellent results may be 
obtained. My own experience points to the for¬ 
mer, while I believe our veteran champion, Mr. 
B. R. Cant, wdio certainly exhibited the finest 
examples I have ever seen of this Rose, favours 
the latter stock. Rubens is also one of the few 
reas that are (in this country at any rate) even 
in a degree at all satisfactory on its own roots 
The engraving that accompanies these notes 
illustrates another mode in which this fine old 
Rose may be grown and seen to considerable 
advantage. All Teas enjoy and appreciate the 
shelter and support that walls afford them and 
delight in warmth and sunshine, a fact that is 
anquy proved by the magiwfigent plants that arc 
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so thoroughly at home and happy upon the 
walls of Mr. Hill-O ray’s unique Rose-garden at 
Newbridge, near Bath, from W’hich came the 
finest Teas exhibited, and I have reason to be- 
lieve produced in any garden in Britain last 
year. Mr. Gray has always been a strong advo¬ 
cate for the cultivation of Tea Roses upon 
walls, and if results are to l>e reckoned, the 
magnificent blooms that come both in quantity 
and variety from this sunny sloping .Somerset¬ 
shire garden may be taken as a full and complete 
exemplification of the soundness of Mr. Gray’s 
theory and the gratifying result of successful cul¬ 
ture. Then, again, there is another advantage 
to be gained from planting Tea Roses under or 
against walls that is of much importance from 
tlie garden standpoint. The shelter and warmth 


Tea Rose Rubens on a wall. 

afforded by the w'alls induce'tho production of 
really good blooms at a much earlier period of 
the season than it is possible to obtain flowers 
from plants growing in the open, thus extend¬ 
ing the continuous production of these most 
beautiful Roses from the earliest days of June 
till the autumnal frosts compel the later bloom¬ 
ing bushes and standards to retire to their 
winter's rest; while nothing can be more attrac¬ 
tive or useful than the introduction of Tea 
Roses here and there amongst even the most 
dainty and choicest subjects on our walls, espe¬ 
cially if they are only permitted to follow their 
own sw'eet will by being allowed to grow in a 
thoroughly natural and informal manner. Under 
such circumstances the plants w'ould in a manner 
become naturalised by accommodating them¬ 
selves to the surrounding conditions, thus lend* 


ing such a charm to even the best of wall gardens 
as Roses alone can bestow. G. 


2920.— Pruning a Gloire de Didon 
Rose, &C. —You may plant the Monachal Nicl 
at once, if a plant from the open ground is to be 

selected. But you can eusure a good growth 
during the coming summer by using a pot-plant, 
turning this out about April, when, lieing partly 
established in the soil from the pot, it will 
receive no appreciable check. Treat it os regards 
pruning, Ac., similar to that recommended for 
the Gloire de Dijon. I should advise pruning 
these alsiut the end of February, but do not cut 
away more than the point of the long shoots 
made during the last summer. Place a little 
light stable-manure over the roots and stein of 
the plant that are out-of-doors, or else the cold 
weather and soil will not allow of the roots 
keeping pace with the requirements of the young 
growth within. —P. U. 

2978. — Roses in pots.— As the plants 
have started into grow th it will not be desirable 
to prune them uow. Next year give them larger 
pits early in the autumn and prune in Novem¬ 
ber. The Marechal Niel in a 7-inch pot had 
better be allowed to flower in the pot it now' 
occupies, and be shifted into one 10 inches or 
12 inches in diameter as soon as all the flowers 
fade. With regard to pruning it, if it is in¬ 
tended to train it under the roof, the shoots 
may be left half their length ; but if the grow'th 
is to be trained to sticks, the old shoots may be 
cut dowm to w'ithin 2 inches of the soil, when 
young ones W'ill rise to furnish growth for next 
year’s flowering. The two Gloire de Dijona 
may lie placed in the greenhouse at once.— 
J. C. C. 

- I should certainly prune the two varie¬ 
ties you name first, but very slightly. I)o not 
prune the Marechal Niel, as if it is potted on it 
will throw flowers from the long growths. You 
can introduce tho Gloire de Dijons that were 
potted from the open ground at any time now— 
the sooner the better, seeing the temperature 
you can maintain at night. Endeavour to secure 
a few long shoots upon these, ami get them w'ell 
matured during midsummer and autumn.— 
P. U. 

2058.— 1 Tea Rosea against a tarred fence.— 

You need not hesitate to plant Tea Roses or any other 
kind of trees or climbers against a fence that ho* been 
tarred, if it has not been recently done—say within the 
last three months. I grow Peach-trees and Roses and 
many other subjects, on a tarred fence, and their 
behaviour is as satisfactory os those on walls.—J. C. C. 

- If the tar is dry and set hard before the Roses are 

K lanted, the Roses will take no harm. The fence had 
otter be wired, and if it ever requires tarring a^ain, the 
Roses must be untrained and fastened bock till the tar 
gets dry.—E. H. 


MARKET FLOWERS AT CHRISTMAS 
AND THE NEW YEAR. 

Of all the flowers brought into Covent-gardert 
Market at Christmas and the beginning of the 
year 

Chrysanthf.mums now hold the most impor¬ 
tant position, but a few years ago it w'as con¬ 
sidered quite a feAt to be able to cut Chrysanthe¬ 
mums after the middle of December. Wow our 
markets are so plentifully supplied with them 
at Christmas and the new year that prices at 
those seasons frequently fall so low as to be but 
little above w’hat w’cre the rule a month earlier 
in former years. One can easily understand that 
Chrysanthemums should occupy such a high 
place among midwinter market flow'ers. They 
give colours that arc not to lie had in any 
other winter flow*er, and the purchaser gets 
a good bulk of showy bloom for a moderate 
outlay of money. Among white kinds 
Ethel, Princess of Teck, Boule de Neige, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, Virginale, and Mrs. 
Carey have hitherto furnished the main supply ; 
but Ethel is going out of cultivation, and 
Princess Teck, at one time the most valuable of 
market Chrysanthemums, is now in a measure 
eclipsed by some of the newer kinds, such as 
Lady Trevor Lawrrcncc and Mile. Lacroix. 
Among coloured kinds Yellow Ethel, Goldfinder, 
Mrs. R. Davis, Mrs. Gibson, Barl»ara, Culling 
fordi grandiflorum, and Source d’Or are most 
largely grown. Owing to heavy consignments 
prices have this year been low, ranging from 
Is. 6d. to os. per dozen bunches, but only extra 
tine samples made the higher price. For ordinary 
blooms, about twelve in a bunch, the average 
price at Christmas dozen bunches. 
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Arum Lilies were, as is invariably the case at 
that season, abundant and fine in quality. They 
are quite indispensable for church decoration 
and some other purposes at Christmas ; and it is 
astonishing what quantities of its pure blooms 
change hands on the market morning preceding 
Christmas Day. Prices are variable, having a 
range of from 6s. to 18s. per dozen, just as sup¬ 
plies are more or less heavy—for the demand for 
this flower at Christmas is a steady one, owing 
to the particular purpose for which they are 
mainly employed. 

Poixsettias, affording such a rich contrast and 
quite unique, are always in great demand, and 
in good condition make about 12s. per doz. 
Quantities of Bouvardias, white, pink, and scar¬ 
let, arc disposed at from 6s. to 12s. per dozen 
bunches, and the 

Double Pelargonium F. V. Rasuail finds a 
ready sale at about the same rates. There is 
never such a glut of this as is the case with sonic 
market flowers, owing to the fact that so many 
fail to get the blooms to expand well in the 
middle of the winter. Several kinds of the 
Vesuvius type are plentiful and much cheaper. 

Roses have been plentiful and, consequently, 
cheap, the large importations from the south of 
France reducing the prices of home-grown 
blooms, anti the same may be said of Violets, 
Mignonette, and Roman hyacinths, which, in a 
general way, are much finer than what we pro¬ 
duce under more unfavourable conditions. Tea 
Roses are frequently sold in midwinter at 2s. per 
dozen, whereas a few years ago the lowest price 
for them was 4s., this difference being mainly 
due to foreign competition. A striking feature 
in the flower markets for some time past has 
been the 

Anemones from France. These come to 
hand in beautiful condition, and are sold at a 
low rate, and naturally help to lower the value 
of home-grown flowers of various kinds. 

Christmas Roses are, of course, among the 
flowers of the season, but they are not so abun¬ 
dant as one might suppose. This Christmas they 
have been making as much as 8d. per dozen 
blooms—a really good price for them. Lilies of 
the Valley, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi were all 
good in quality this year, though naturally not 
so abundant as will be the case in a month’s 
time. J. C. B. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

2931. — Propagating Aucubas. — Sep¬ 
tember is the nest month to take cuttings of 
Aucubas, but rather than lose a year I would 
advise they be taken at once. The current 
year’8 shoots, about 4 inches long, taken off" with 
a heel, or, what is better understood per¬ 
haps, a piece of the older wood attached, as 
from this roots will more quickly form 
roots than others from the soft imma¬ 
ture growth. Dibble ten cuttings in a 7-inch 
pot, filled with sandy soil pressed down firm, 
first placing a layer of crocks at the bottom 
for drainage. Be very sure that the cuttings are 
made firm at the base by pressing the soil 
about them w’ith the dibber. Give a gentle 
watering to settle the soil about the cuttings. 
Plunge the pots in ashes up to the rim in a 
cold frame, or even under a hand-light. Keep 
the light closed. Here the cuttings should 
remain until they are callused, which means 
that the base of each will have so formed that 
roots are ready to pusli forth. About the first 
week in March this W’ill have taken place. The 
pots ought then to be plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat; a partly-spent hotbed answers well. Here 
roots will quickly push out from the base of the 
cutting, and new growth w’ill soon be apparent. 
By the middle of April the cuttings will be 
ready to plant out-of-doors. Almost everyone will 
have grown if the treatment advised has been 
carried out, this being by far the safest method 
of striking Aucubas. To plant out in row’s 1 foot 
wide, the plants 4 inches distant from each 
other in any open piece of ground w r ill be the 
next step. Here they may remain for a year. 
By that time they will be sturdy plants ready 
to be planted anywhere. If the soil is heavy the 
plants will grow'all the better. They likea holding 
soil and manure also. If a little decayed leaves, 
vegetable refuse, or old potting-soil are handy 
when the young plants are put out, a quicker 
start will be made into growth. Cuttings in¬ 
serted in larger pieces than advised for pots w ill 
sue :eed out-of-doors if made firm iu rather sandy 


soil early in October ; but there is a risk about 
this plan which is not felt in the other method. 
Seeds, sown as soon as ripe out-of-doors in a 
prepared bed of sandy soil, succeed very well 
and quickly grow’ into stocky plants. After 
the first year’s growth the great point to attend 
to in obtaining bushy plants is to rather severely 
prune the shoots ; do not allow’ them to run up 
too quickly or they will be leggy, lacking that 
low growing character which renders this ever¬ 
green so attractive.-^—S. P. 


HARDY JASMINES (JASMINUM). 

The common hardy Jasmines are so w’ell known 
that little need be said about them, but there 
are a few’ others equally important that deserve 
attention. The bright yellow’-flowered J. revo¬ 
lution from India is too little known, it being 
quite hardy enough for wall culture in all parts. 
Moreover, it has evergreen foliage, which adds 
to its value. It flowers profusely, and its cloud 
of golden bloom midst the deep-green foliage is 
most welcome in summer and autumn. It is a 
common plant in some tree nurseries, but is 
Beldom sold. Another hardy evergreen shrub is 
J. fruticans, which has yellow flowers, and may 
be grown as a bush or may be supported by a 
tree-stump. It comes from South Europe, as 
does J. humile, also with yellow flowers, and is 



Flowering-branch of the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum). 

quite hardy. The Chinese J. floridum, which 
bears yellow flowers in summer, is of less value, 
but worth growing in a collection. The common 
white J. officinale should be planted in every 
garden, either against a wall, or it may be used 
for trailing over tree-stumps or arbours. It is 
truly one of the most important of all climbing 
shrubs on account of its extreme hardiness and 
vigorous and rapid growtli in almost any 
kind of soil or situation. There are several 
varieties of it, all beautiful, the best being 
that called J. affine, whose flow’ers arc larger 
and more numerous than those of the ordinary 
kind. There is a variegated-leaved kind, but it 
is not of much importance, and another with 

S olden foliage, w'hich is pretty. There is a 
ouble-flowered form, but this is rare. J. offi¬ 
cinale is quite an evergreen, except in cold, 
exposed localities. The Winter Jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum) is another indispensable shrub 
for every garden. Though its flowers wreathe 1 
the leafless twigs (see illustration), they are so ! 
bright and cheerful in the depth of winter that 
a space should alw’avs be found for it against 
the ^ mse walls. When its branches are allow'ed . 
to trail among Ivy or other evergreen growth, ; 
the golden blossom is well shown. G. 

2926.— White Iiilac. —If the plants that 
have been sent to “A. Boyd” are those of a 
white-flowered kind, there is not the slightest 
necessity to place them in the dark, as they 
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would naturally produce white flowers although 
growm in the full light of day. They are not 
likely to do much good in the dark cellar, but 
if the plants are taken out and placed in a 
•warm greenhouse they will open their flow’ers in 
due course. “A. Boyd’s” informant has evi¬ 
dently in his mind a practice at one time largely 
adopted in France, where large quantities of 
Lilac are forced for the flower-markets. Full 
and very interesting details of this practice may 
be found in the “Parks and Gardens of 
Paris,” but briefly it amounts to this: Originally 
Lilacs that naturally produced coloured now’ers 
were forced in •warm structures, from w’hich 
every ray of light was excluded, and the flowers, 
of course, came white, upon the same principle 
that Seakalc is blanched. Experiments were 
tried, however, and it w r as foimd possible, w’ith 
a given temperature, to force into bloom Lilacs 
that have coloured flowers in such a short period 
that the colour of the flowers had no time to 
develop, and in consequence the flowers were 
white. This was done repeatedly, and doubt¬ 
less still is, as it is found that the flowers forced 
in full light are more enduring.—A. H. 

2961.—Treatment of Deutsda gra¬ 
cilis. —The cutting-down principle is hardly 
suitable for “ A Lady Amateur ” to adopt, as 
she might experience some difficulty in getting 
the young growth ripened sufficiently for early 
flowering. As soon as the plant goes out of 
flower reduce the number of old shoots to six 
by cutting aw ? ay the weakest down to within 
an inch of the soil if the plant is in a pot 
7 inches in diameter, leaving more stemsaccording 
to the size of the pot; at the same time give 
the plant a larger pot if the roots require it ; 
you may remove a third of the old soil when 
doing so. Keep the plant in the greenhouse 
until the end of July, when it may be placed in 
the open air and left there until all the leaves 
have fallen from both the old and young growth ; 
of course, the plant must be w’ell attended to 
with regard to w’ater at all times, and if it can 
have weak liquid-manure all through the spring 
and summer the flow’ers w’ill be larger. With 
regard to temperature to get it to flow’er early, 
introduce it into about 60 degs. at the end of 
January, but the trusses of flowers are longer, 
and the individual blossoms also when they are 
not brought on in a forcing temperature.— 
J. C. C. 

- These plants do much better when they 

are not cut down. All the cutting they require 
is to thin out the shoots w’hen the plants pass 
out of bloom. They naturally throw’ up a 
number of young shoots from the base of the 
plants, and if some of them are removed annually 
the plants become quite a thicket of unproduc¬ 
tive young wood. The old stems produce flowers 
as freely as the young ones. The plants may 
now be placed in a temperature of 50 degs., to 
be increased to 55 degs., or even 60 degs., as the 
season advances. They must not lack for water 
at the roots, and w eak manure-water occasion¬ 
ally is very beneficial.—J. D. E. 

2956.— Rhododendrons in pots.— The 

best Rhododendrons for pot culture are those 
which have been produced by hybridising in the 
first place R. javanicum and R. jasminiflorum, 
and have for this reason been termed the 
javanico-jasminiflorum group. They arc not 
strictly greenhouse plants, and the temperature 
of 55 degs., accompanied by a moist atmosphere, 
would exactly suit them. A few’ of the better 
varieties of this group and moderate in price are 
Aphrodite, a very pretty, delicate blush variety ; 
Brilliant, fine scarlet; Rose Perfection, light- 
rose ; Souvenir dc J. H. Mangles, orange-yellow’ 
with a flush of rose. These are recently intro¬ 
duced. Older varieties are Diadem, Lord 
Wolseley, Monarch, Princess Alexandra, and 
Taylori. The double varieties of this group are 
very handsome, the flowers like double Balsams. 
There are three colours—viz., R. balsamini- 
florum album, R. b. carneum, and R. b. aureura. 
There is yet another type of greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons of the R. Dalhousiic group, the best 
being Countess of Haddington and Countess of 
Derby. Other good sorts are R. Edgworthi, 
R. exoniensis, and R. Veitchianum. The 
R. javanico-jasminiflorum group produce their 
flowers at all seasons. They are all easily-cul¬ 
tivated plants, and should be growm in good, 
light, fibrous peat-mould. Messrs. Veitcn, of 
Chelsea, as far as I know', are the only raisers 
of these fine garden hybrids, but the plants could 
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no doubt be obtained through any plant dealer. 
—J. D. E. 

2947. — Hardy variegated Ever 
greens. —This is not so easy a question to 
answer satisfactorily as might at first sight 
appear, as plants which are hardy in one district 
are not quite hardy in another. But I suppose 
all things which survive our severe winters may 
be classed as hardy ; but a good many hardy 
shrubs suffer a great deal in a sharp winter—the 
common Laurel, for instance, often gets cut to the 
ground. The following includes nothing but what 
is fairly hardy; I don’t say a leaf will never get 
browned in a severe winter, as that would be 
nonsense The names of variegated Hollies and 
Ivies are too numerous to mention in detail here, 
but a good half-dozen of each would be :— 
Hollies: Golden Queen, Golden Milkmaid, 
Silver Queen, Handsworth variegated, and 
alba marginata. Ivies: Crippsi, Mrs. Pol¬ 
lock, Silver Queen, Madeirensis variegata, 
Riegneriana, and argentea elegans. Aucuba 
japonica in variety is useful ; Box in variety, 
Euonymus in variety—last year some of the 
delicate varieties were cut a good deal in some 
places where much exposed ; the hardiest of 
the variegated sorts is undoubtedly the dwarf 
small-leaved kind, E. radicans variegatus. 
Osmanthus ilicifolius variegatus ; the variegated 
Periwinkle (Vinca elegantissima) is a very useful 
thing, but not quite so hardy as the small- 
leaved variegated kind ; Japanese Privet (ova- 
folium robustum marginatum aureum). Aralia 
Sieboldi variegata is perfectly hardy in 
sheltered places outside. Then there are a good 
many variegated plants among the small 
Conifers, all, or nearly all, of which are hardy. 
—E. H. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

MUSHROOM FAILURES. 
Mushroom culture, though generally interest¬ 
ing and pleasurable, is not unfrequently a source 
of much anxiety to those engaged in it. Failures 
will occur, and that, too, at a time when 
perhaps Mushrooms are in great request ; but 
why they should occur appears inexplicable, 
seeing that there has been no apparent deviation 
from the usual successful routine. The manure 
is sometimes considered at fault ; in others the 
spawn is condemned ; and doubtless rightly so 
at times in both cases. The quality of the 
manure obtained from stables where many Car¬ 
rots are regularly given to the horses is generally 
admitted to be interior or unsuited for making 
into Mushroom-Wls, neither do experienced 
growers care to use manure when the horses are 
in ill-health. Personally, I have never had good 
cause to complain of ill effects attending the 
latter occurrence, as it rarely happens that all 
the horses are under medical treatment, and I 
believe that when the manure is properly fer¬ 
mented and prepared, much or all that might 
prove noxious is evaporated. Where all or the 
majority of the horses are being fed on Carrots 
the droppings are not sufficiently cohesive ami 
durable, and though this may be obviated some¬ 
what by retaining a considerable quantity of 
short, strawy litter with the manure, a profit¬ 
able crop of Mushrooms cannot reasonably be 
anticipated. There are, however, other causes 
of failure, and as I have been responsible for a 
few, my experience should prove instructive. 
According to my experience, more beds are 
spoilt from over-anxiety to succeed than from 
any other cause. In large gardens, those in 
charge of the Mush room-house—this seldom 
being the head gardener, and who is unaware 
of all that is done—are frequently in the habit 
of doing too much, and especially with the 
syringe. One or more cans of water are daily 
distributed over the beds and about the house, 
and occasionally one of the beds that ought to 
be in full bearing gets an extra dose. When 
the manure retains its heat, little or no harm, 
perhaps, is done, but should it have become 
comparatively cold there is no evaporation going 
on, and the soil gradually becomes cold and 
much too moist, the result being the destruction 
of both the spawn and embryo Mushrooms. The 
latter may, perhaps, attain the size of a marble, 
then become soft and brown, to the no small 
consternation of those in charge. In the majority 
of cases I am confident there is no necessity for 
these daily Byringings. A dry heat would cer¬ 
tainly be injurious, butj^ the fire-heat is kept, 
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as it ought to be after the first lied is in bearing, 
at about 55 degs., or even less, there is little 
danger of the walls and floors becoming too 
dry, or at the most twice a week is quite often 
enough to damp them. A high temperature 
with or without much moisture is most injurious, 
and should therefore be carefully guarded 
against. In order to further lessen the need of 
syringing so frequently, and also to better pre¬ 
serve the heat of the beds, it is a good plan to 
cover them closely with shutters, or, directly 
after they arc spawned and soiled, with dry, 
loose hay. The latter I use, and nothing could 
answer better. Cold draughts should also l>e 
carefully guarded against—this, in fact, being 
more necessary than the exclusion of light. 
When the beds are becoming rather dry I at 
once heavily syringe them with warm water 
sufficiently to moisten them again, the hay being 
carefully returned and always kept dry. One 
person only should have anything to do with 
the beds after they are once formed, and he 
should also gather the Mushrooms, as he best 
knows where to find them every day without 
upsetting all the litter. 

Other causes of failure I shall touch upon 
are, I believe, much less frequent, but are yet 
of sufficient importance to merit discussion. 
The old custom of spreading the droppings 
thinly in an open shea, in order to thoroughly 
dry them prior to the formation of the bed, is 
still persisted in by some, the droppings becom¬ 
ing so dry and hard as to remain intact even 
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after the beds are broken up. Manure prepared 
in this manner contains sufficient moisture to 
generate heat, and it may be taken possession 
of by the spawn, but the crop of Mushrooms is 
certain to be poor, both as regards quantity and 
quality. The proper way to prepare the manure 
is as follows : It should be collected daily or as 
frequently as possible, and not allowed to 
remain in the heap of litter, where it is liable to 
be much injured, or perhaps spoilt, in a very 
short time from over-heating. It should be 
stored rather thinly in an open shed, and when 
sufficient is collected to form a bed it should l>e 
all thrown into a heap. Directly it is found to 
be very hot, and before the centre has heated 
dry, the heap should be turned inside out. This 
should be repeated three or four times, and in 
this manner the whole will be sweetened and 
yet be fairly moist. Thus pre]>ared, the l)eds, 
when well rammed down, need not be more 
than 9 inches deep in front and 12 inches at the 
back ; but with inferior or dry and partially 
exhausted manure, which some growers have 
unavoidably to deal with, I would increase the 
depth of the beds by at least another 3 inches. 
The aim should be to secure a good, lasting, but 
not violent heat, and without which the crop 
will either be a failure or a very thin one. 
Where inferior or badly-prepared materials arc 
used the heat of the bed is apt to decline to 
below 60 degs. before the mycelium has taken 
possession of the beds, and whenever this hap¬ 
pens with me I form a hotbed where prac¬ 
ticable, with rough stable-manure directly 
under it, and this is renewed when necessary. 
I also adopt this plan when I am anxious to 


hasten a crop, and it never fails, neither does it 
injure other beds in the same house. For the 
past month I have been gathering Mushrooms 
daily from a bed thus treated, and which with¬ 
out such attention would doubtless have been a 
failure. I spawn my beds directly the heat 
has declined to about 80 degs., and usually 
mould over at once, this raising the heat con¬ 
siderably, though not to an injurious extent. 
The longer the beds retain their heat, provided 
they do not become too dry, the better will be 
the crop and quality of the Mushrooms. When 
the beds are formed before the manure has been 
properly prepared, or when it is prepared in the 
open and unavoidably becomes wet and cold, 
there is sure to be much steam generated 
directly fermentation commences, ami in this 
case unless great care is taken the spawn may 
easily be spoilt. In my time I have formed, 
according to orders, several beds with moist 
manure, and the spawning being also carried out 
at the stated time and in the usual manner, 
failures were the rule. Now, if I found much 
steam abounded, the manure would either be 
again formed into a heap till some of it had 
evaporated, or holes would be dibbled over the 
bed, and this would allow much of it to escape, 
spawning being deferred for about a week. 

Spawning and soiling the beds are two de¬ 
tails the carrying out of which materially 
affects the value of the crops. Many still form 
the holes for the pieces of spawn with dibbles, 
or, at any rate, if they are not used, the change 
has been effected within the past six years. 
With tolerably dry manure no harm may accrue, 
but when much steam is given off these very 
holes, which the spawn stops, but does not 
fill, are naturally outlets for the steam, this 
proving most destructive to the spawn. I find 
it the safest plan to make shallow holes either 
with the hands or with a trowel, and use lumps 
of spawn al>out 2 inches square, disposing them 
about 5 inches apart each way. From such 
pieces of spawn I obtain fine clusters of Mush¬ 
rooms, frequently ranging from a dozen large 
ones to double that number of smaller ones. 
Larger pieces of spawn produce too many Mush¬ 
rooms, one piece 4 inches square and put in by 
way of experiment, having just resulted in the 
production of a cluster of fifty buttons. More 
also depends upon the nature of the soil used for 
surfacing the beds than many are aware of. At 
one time I was obliged to use poor clayey 
loam, but lately I have been fortunate in pro¬ 
curing much lighter and better soil, and I, in 
consequence, have been much more successful 
with my Mushrooms. What suits Cucumbers 
also suits Mushrooms, but good Melon soil is 
usually too poor and heavy. Where possible it 
should be procured from high and naturally- 
drained pasture-land, and either taken from 
immediately below the thinly-pared turf and 
used at once, or the turf itself be cut and 
stacked for several months in common with the 
potting-soil. When used it should be broken 
up finely, be kept fairly dry, and placed in the 
Mushroom-house if very cold in order to warm 
it somewhat. I prefer to use a good thick¬ 
ness of it, or not less than 2 inches when beaten 
down, and never water the surface, as it is 
beaten in order to make it run together, as I 
consider this practice both unnecessary and in¬ 
jurious. Neither do I approve of waiting a week 
or more after spawning before I soil the beds, 
but prefer to do it directly after spawning, and 
thus avoid any disturbance to the bed and the 
interruption of the spread of the spawn. It 
should be borne in mind that the spawn takes 
possession of the soil, and a good thickness of it, 
being less liable to become imperviously dry, 
also insures the production of larger Mushrooms. 


2952.— Growing Watercress.— Water¬ 
cress may be grown in pots in the greenhouse if 
well supplied with water. Plant ten.or a dozen 
cuttings in a 6-inch pot, and stand the pot in a 
saucer of water in a shady part of the green¬ 
house, and the cuttings will all grow anti soon 
be ready for topping, and the second crop will 
be larger than the first. Watercresses may also 
be grown in a frame during spring, summer, and 
autumn. Place 6 inches of light, rich soil in the 
bottom. Dibble in the cuttings 4 inches apart, 
and keep supplied with water. The frame should 
be placed in a shady position, or else be shaded 
with mats from eleven o’clock till three in the 
afternoon. Beds in the open air should be made 
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2957.— Cucumbers for market.—I be¬ 
lieve more money can be made out of Telegraph 
than any other kind—namely, for the reason 
that it bears so freely. I have tried a good 
many kinds besides Telegraph, and kept an 
account of the work done by each, but have 
never found anyone that will stick to its work 
like the Telegraph. There are kinds that will 
occasionally throw handsomer fruit, but one 
cannot get enough of them.—E. H. 

2964.— Vegetable growing. — A good 
deal depends upon situation and the manner of 
culture and tne variety grown. Long Pod 
Beans planted the middle of January would be 
ready to gather the middle of June. Peas of an 
early kind sown now will be ready to gather from 
the warm border at the end of May, or, say, in a 
period of nearly four months ; [but the same 
kinds of Peas planted in March would not 
occupy the ground so long by something like a 
month. Marrow Peas planted first week in 
April would be ready to gather about the middle 
of July, or in something like thirteen or fourteen 
weeks. Turnip-rooted Beet sown the end of 
March will be large enough for use in July. 
Cabbages sown in February and planted out 
when large enough will come in useful about 
August or September, and if an early sort be 
sown about 30th July, and set out thickly in a 
warm sheltered border, there will be Cabbages 
to cut early in April. Veitch's Forcing Cauli¬ 
flower sown now in heat anti planted under 


one 5 inches across, or if in the 34-inch or 4-inch 
size, into a 6-inch one. Use good fibrous loam 
with a third each of peat and leaf-mould, and a 
good dash of sand. Drain well and press the soil 
down firmly. Now return to the frame and pursue 
the same treatment until the plants arc well in 
growth again, and the pots filling with roots, 
then grow on in a light window with plenty of 
air, or plunged in ashes on a sheltered border. 
Nip out the points of all shoots beyond the third 
pair of leaves until July, then let them grow on, 
and they will flower freely—indoors, of course 
—in October or later. —B. C. R. 

- Bouvardias are not good window 

plants. Anyone knowing their requirements 
would not select them for that puiposc, as the 
air of a room is too dry for them. If you wish 
to keep them, I advise you to aim only at getting 
a few flowers late in the summer and autumn. 
Do not cut down the plants, but give them pots 
two sizes larger in April, and early in Juno 
plunge the pots in the ground in the open in a 
warm and sheltered place, if you have no pit or 
frame in which to grow them. Treated in this 
way you may get some flowers towards the end 
of the summer. Some good Zonal Pelargoniums 
would, however, be more suitable, or the Vallota 
purpurea.—J. C. C. 


vails very generally that there arc some insuper 
able difficulties in the way of blanching and 
preparing it for use. In many gardens, when I 
have seen it growing freely it was not turned to 
the use it ought to be, and in 
attempt to blanch its 
not even attempted, 
anything should check the unlimited 
such a useful vegetable, 1 T 
detail the plan of culture I find most easily 
carried out. In the first place, Seakale is a very 
hardy British plant, and grows wild on the sea 
shore close by where I am writing from, and it 
delights in shingly soil and to be dressed with Sea 
weed or any oth er saline matter; but it is not parti - 
cularasto soil, for I never saw any in which it did 
not grow freely. Propagation is very readily 
effected by seed sown in drills in spring, and the 
seedlings allowed to grow on unchecked during 
the summer, and if not strong enough for forcing 
the first season, they will make splendid crowns 
the second year, and in any case will be strong 
enough the first season for forming permanent 
l>ed8. Propagation by root-cuttings is the usual 
plan adopted by large growers, and it is easily ac¬ 
complished, provided a stock of roots are already 
on hand, for when lifting crowns for forcing at 
this period of the year, all the long, thong-like 
roots that break off in lifting, or are not needed 
to be left on the plant for forcing, are utilised 
by cutting them in lengths of about 6 inches and 
packing them in moist soil, and setting them in 
a greenhouse or frame until the spring, when they 
will all form crowns, and must be planted out 
in open, sunny positions in rows 2 feet apart. 
and the sets 1 foot apart. They start with a lot 
of crowns, but usually one or two take the lead 
and the rest die away, but as soon as fairly 
started into growth the plants should be looked 
over, and any that have more than two crowns 
should have them removed. Keeping clear of 
weeds is all the attention they need during 
the summer, and by December the plants will 
be completely at rest and ready for forcing. 
Anyone then with a greenhouse, or even a 
warm cellar, can forward the growth consider¬ 
ably and blanch the young growth to perfection 
by the following very simple plan—viz., lift 
the roots, and after trimming off any very 
long ones procure a deep box, at least 1^ feet 
deep, and place about 6 inches of fine soil 
at the bottom of it in which to plunge the 
roots pretty closely together. Give some tepid 
water to settle the soil about the roots, and 
cover the crowns with Moss or hay, put the lid 
on the box, and set it in any warm place, if 
possible, where the warmth will be underneath 
it. I utilise the top of the hothouse boiler, but 
any other source of heat will do as well. Keep 
watered once a week, and you will soon have 
beautiful heads of perfectly-blanched Seakale. 
If the box is larger than your requirments need 
to be filled at once, make two or three succes- 
sional plantings, or have smaller boxes and fill 
them at intervals of a fortnight, and when the 
growth is cut take the roots out directly and 
pack them in a moist soil in a cold place, and 
they will make good crowns if planted out again 
in spring ; but if left in heat to make a second 
growth they will be too much exhausted to be 
of any use. For very late use in spring the 
ciowns left in the soil may be blanched by 
covering them wfith ashes, soil, or inverted flower¬ 
pots ; in fact, easy enough for anyone w r ho gives 
it a trial. J. G., Hant 
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TULIPS FOR A ROOM. 

Some of the earliest kinds of Tulips are amongst 
the brightest of our winter flowers, and nothing 
can be more brilliant than their effect, if well 
grown, for room-decoration. Pots (see illustration) 
of these bulbs, chiefly of theVanThol variety, arc 
now to be seen in all our flower-shops, each plant 
with a fine flower, and amateurs are apt to be 
disappointed, when their home-grown bulbs 
begin to blossom, that they are not all so perfect 
and so fine as those exposed for sale. But the 
nurseryman goes a different way to work to pro¬ 
duce these specimen potfuls, and those who 
know the right plan can easily supply them¬ 
selves with Tulips, not only in pots, but grow¬ 
ing in baskets of Moss, and even in vjuses, w'here 
drainage can be arranged for. A selection of 
the earliest kinds of Tulips should lie made 
in early autumn, and the bulbs can be planted 
in boxes 10 inches in depth, wfith a 
light, sandy compost, containing a little leaf- 
mould and equal parts of loam and sand, and 
good drainage, holes being made in the sides of 
the box near the l>ottom to allow of the escape 
of the water. The bulbs should be an inch 
lielow the surface, and l>e firmly planted, not 
exposed as Hyacinth-bulbs are, and a sprink¬ 
ling of soot over the soil wfill l>e useful to keep 
slugs and insects aw'av. The box may be drained 
with potsherds over the holes, with fine ashes 
above them, and a layer of Moss, sprinkled with 
soot, covering the drainage, will keep it all clear. 
Having planted the bulbs, they may be watered 
in, and the box can then be placed on the leads or 
in the garden until the end of November, w’hcn it 
may be removed to a window in a room without a 
fire. In a dry, hot atmosphere these Tulips, which 
are fairly hardy, are apt to become blighted, 
green-fly attacking them, so that an old bit of 
soft sponge should be carefully used to destroy 
at once any enemy of the kind, and the soil 
should be kept damp with a small-rosed 
watering-pot. Plenty of air in mild weather is 
necessary, and the box should be kept as near 
the glass as possible until the plants show their 
flow’er-buds in January or later. The best 
blooms can then easily be selected and removed 
to pots wfith as little disturbance of the roots as 
possible, the plants being kept thoroughly moist 
for a few days after they are transplanted. 
Baskets well lined with damp Moss make 
beautiful objects when holding a selection of 
good Tulips ; but they require special watering, 
the best plan being to dip the whole thing in a 
nan of water, and then place it in a dry 
bucket to drain thoroughly for an hour before 
haqging it up again. The flowers, if never 
allowed to become too dry, will soon expand 
and fill the room with rich fragrance, their bril¬ 
liant colours, too, being specially valuable early 
in the year. Those w’ho prefer white flowers 
can, however, grow the White Pottebakker Tulips, 
or the White Van Tliol, while yellow’, purple, 
and deep crimson varieties come in soon after 
the earliest striped Van Thols, and all arc worth 


White Tulips in a pot. 


liandlights will be ready about the end of May 
or early in June. Early Horn Carrots sown 
now in a very warm position will be large 
enough for use the end of May; if under glass 
much earlier. Main-crop Carrots sown the first 
week in April will be ready end of J uly. Early 
Celery sown and grown on for a time in heat 
may be ready by end of July or earlier. Leeks 
started in heat will be getting ready for use by 
August. Onions and Parsnips sown early in 
March will be ready for use in July and begin¬ 
ning of August. iNirnips sown in March and 
April arc always unreliable, but from such 
kinds as the Strap Leaf there will be roots 
large enough for use by the beginning of June or 
earlier if sown under glass in February. Turnips 
sow’ll the middle of May wfill be ready about the 
middle of July, or, say, in about two months ; 
but it will be obvious that much will depend 
upon the w'eather and other conditions ana cir¬ 
cumstances.—E. H. 


2966.— Bouvardias in a sitting-room 
window. —I expect the room was not warm 
enough to enable tne flowers to expand, and the 
atmosphere w’as probably too dry also. Keep the 
plants rather dry and cool for the present, but 
quite safe from frost. When your hotbed is 
ready, the night temperature 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
cut the plants down nearly to the pots, plunge 
them in Cocoa-nut-fibre in the frame and sprinlue 
them gently overhead occasionally, but keeping 
them rather dry at the root until the young 
shoots are an inch or two long. When 2 inches 
long shift each plant—if now in a 3-inch pot into 
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growing, especially by those who have no heat 
at command, as these plants succeed best on the 
cool system. A large zinc tray placed in a bay- 
window, and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
clean Moss, is a very suitable place for Tulips in 
their early stages, for the slightly damp air they 
love can be easily supplied to them by damping 
the Cocoa-nut-fibre with a small-rosed watering- 
pot whenever necessary. J. L. R. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR A ROOM. 

Many of us have a love for flowers, which is very 
tantalising, for we may not be able to gratify it 
as regards the more expensive plants. We have, 
perhaps, a small garden without glass, and must 
be content during winter with a very meagre 
supply of flowers. Let us carefully in the late 
autumn jiot up, for growth in a sunny window, 
a few hardy plants. Seedling Wallflowers, which 
are then about 4 in. or 5 in. nigh, bloom in early 
spring, scenting the room deliciously. They are 
easily transferred to pots, if taken up with a ball 
of earth and placed in 5-inch pots, with good 
drainage, and a little good soil and sand to fill 
up. Young Forget-me-nots, too, are then in a 
nice tufty state, just fit for potting, and these 
will give us a mine of turquoise-blue blossoms 
even in the winter, most lovely and bright. 
Pinks, if grown from cuttings in the spring 
(especially the variety Mrs. Sinking), do well 
in pots, and may be potted up for early 
blooming. Double Violets, if they were grown 
from single crowns in May, are then covered 
with bud, and should be luted and placed in 

S ots. Primroses, Polyanthuses, and Auriculas all 
o well indoors in the early spring if put into 
pots or boxes in autumn, and will supply an 
abundance of bloom early in the year. Crocus- 
bulbs, Snowdrops, and Daffodils can now be 
taken up and potted, as well as Narcissus, Jon¬ 
quils, and dwarf Tulips. All these things, 
however, being perfectly hardy, must not on 
any account be coddled. Their pots will stand 
best out-of-doors, placed close together and 
covered with ashes, unless severe weather 
, sets in, when they may be lifted into a room 
without a fire and given all the air 
and sunlight possible every day. Early in 
the year blossoms will begin to appear on them, 
and they can be moved into a warmer room to 
bloom. A good douche from a rosed-watering- 
pot will do them good occasionally ; a piece of 
oilcloth under the pots will make this feasible, 
or they may be put out-of -doors in mild weather 
and thoroughly cleansed. A bay-window is an 
excellent place for hardy plants, as they do not 
fear the cold and need plenty of light. They 
should be placed near the glass, and the window 
should be opened regularly every morning, unless 
the cold be intense, for the plants will be sure 
to do well if they are kept sturdy and strong. 

J. L. R. 

2955.— Ferns for a room.— Pteris serrulate, Pteris 
cretica cristate, P. tremula, Pteris argyrea, Adiantum 
elegans, Cyrtomium falcatum, Lomaria gibba, and Phle- 
bodium aureutn are among the cheapest and most 
serviceable Ferns for a room.—E. H. 

O&t&logues received.— Catalogue and Competi 
tor’s Guide. Messrs Bobbie & Co., Rothesay, Scotland. 
—Garden Seeds, Ac. Messrs. Dicksons, 1, Waterloo- 

place, Edinburgh.- Chrysanthemums, Garden Seeds, 

Ac. Messrs. J. R. Pearson <fc Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 

near Nottingham.- Seeds, Potatoes , Ac. Mr. T. Lax ton, 

Seed Grower, Bedford. Vegetable and Floioer Seeds, 

Potatoes, Ac. Messrs. Dicksons, Limited, Chester.- 

Annual of Horticulture and Agriculture. Messrs. Kelway 

A Son, Langpovt, Somerset.- Garden and Farm Seeds. 

Messrs. Dome A Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.- 

FUnoer Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Ac. Messrs. Barr A Son, 
12, King-street, Co vent-garden, London, W.C.- Vege¬ 

table ami Flotoer Seeds. Mr. Robert Sydenham, Tenby- 
street, Birmin gham. _ 

“Gardening Illustrated" Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
ooiourtd plates are best preserved, and it is most suitable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly volumes. 
Price, la. 6d.; post free, la. 9 d. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from its commencement to end of 1890, thirty- 
eight t vis., price, cloth, A28 4s. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, »» tcAicA 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, Sd. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
irith directions for their arrangement, culture, Ac. Fourth and 
Popular Edition, la.; post free, la. 3d 

“The Garden Annual” for 1882.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of aU Branches of the Horticultural Trade 
corrected up to November 10 last. The Lids of Gardens and 
Country Seats (containing over 9,000) have been very carefully 
and extensively revised, and are admitted to be the most complete 
ever published. Price Is.: by post, la. 3d. 

London: 37 , SotUhjtmpttorHnct.. Strand, W^C. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don, Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to i 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

X iinst the query replied to, and our readers wiU greatly 
igo us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same <jue$tion may often be. 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


—Parsnip wine. —Will someone tell me how to 
make Parsnip wine l— W. B. R. 

2991. — Irises and Pansies from seeds.—I wish 
to know how to grow Irises and Pansies from seed?—N. 

2992. — Pentstemons from seed.— How can I best 
raise Pentstemons from seed, and are they hardy in Kent ? 
—Excelsior. 

_—Mildew on a Vine.— Will someone kindly 

inform me how to treat a Vine in a greenhouse which has 
been badly mildewed this last season ?—J. S. 

2994. — Planting Peas and Beans.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the quantity of Peas, Broad Beans, and 
French Beans required to plant in rows each 12 yards long ? 

Novice. 

2995. —Dividing’ Lily of the Valley-roots.— 

1 shall be much obliged if anyone will state if it is too late 
now for dividing Lily of the Valley-roots that are out in 
beds?— Mrs. Lonopikld. 

2996. — TropSBOlum speoiosum. —Will “ Aberdeen¬ 
shire ” tell me where I can procure tubers of Tropaeolum 
speoiosum, and if I plant them in April will they bloom 
this season ?—Pax Vobibcitm. 

2997. — Culture Of Violets.— Would someone kindly 
give hints os to the culture of Violets ? Mine have not 
flowered at all this winter, though they were well manured 
in May and divided.—A. W. C. 

2998. — Growing Mistletoe.— Will someone kin(j|y 
tell me the best way to grow' Mistletoe ? Would the berries 
alone do to put on the bark of an Apple-tree or Plum-tree, 
or would cuttings strike ?— Cock Robin. 

2999. — Alpine Auriculas. — What is the proper 
treatment for alpine Auriculas now and onwards? The 
plants are rooted offsets in small pots, and they are now in 
a cold house.—N. S. Summbrfield, Ripon. 

3000. — Treatment of Pelargoniums.— What is 
the proper treatment during the rest of the winter of 
Pelargoniums in a warm greenhouse that are just going 
out of flower ?—N. S. Summekkield, Ripon. 

8001.— Tasmanian Tree-Ferns. —What is the 
value of small Tasmanian Tree-Ferns in this country? - I 
shall be glad to know if there is any demand for thou 
when fresh from their native habitat ?— Tasmanian. 

8002 —Repotting Palms and Dracaenas, dec. 
-Would someone kindly tell me the best time for repot¬ 
ting Palms and Draaenas, and also what is the best treat¬ 
ment for those which have burst their pots owing to the 
size of the roots ?— Palm. 

3003. — Chinese Sacred Lily. — WiU someone 
kindly tell me what ought to be done with the bulbs of 
the Chinese Sacred Lily after they have done flowering ? 
WiU it do to put them m the ground next autumn, or will 
they flower again in water ?—J. C. Palmer. 

3004. — Unsatisfactory Hyacinths.—Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me why, out of a hundred pots of Hyacinths, 
only two or three have grown up regularly, only one bloom 
in a pot, whUe the other two bulbs in the same pot are 
only just starting rooting ? Is it the faulty of the bulbs or 
the potting ?— Pudsky. 

3005. — A propagating-case. — I am making 
propogating-case, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches, from 
“ B. C. R.’h” description. Would he please state the size 
of evaporating - pan necessary for obtaining the usual 
bottom-heat for the above, and if on ordinary oU-lamp 
would be powerful enough ?—G. W. 

8006.—Sprinkling lime and soot on Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, Ac.— At what time of the year is it 
best to sprinkle liine or soot and liiue on Gooseberry-bushes 
to prevent caterpillars and keep birds from destroying the 
buds? Also, is the present the best time for pruning 
Gooseberries and Currants ?— Dr. Palmer. 

9007.— Chrysanthemums for show and out¬ 
doors.—Would someone kindly state the names of twelve 
good Japanese and twelve incurved Chrysanthemums to 
grow for exhibition, also half-a-dozen of the following 
sorts: Reflexed, Pompons, and Singles, and Early-flowering 
ones for out-of-doors?—A Would-be Exhibitor. 

3008. — Strawberries in pots.— I have about five 
hundred Strawberry-plants in pots in cold frames. Will 
someone kindly say when they should be put into a forcing- 
•house ? I should like to have the fruit ripe when it makes 
the best price in the market, Any information on their 
culture will be thankfully received ?—R. D., Cambridge. 

3009. — Bulbs in a window.— On the 10th of October 
last I planted some Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissi in 
pots, and put them out in the garden, covered with 8 inohes 
or 4 inches of ashes. When should I bring them into the 
house to put in the window ? Should 1 water them as soon 
as brought in, and how often afterwards ? Any other hints 

I as to culture will be thankfully received. — Northumbrian. 


-____February. 

_jld that if the cuttings are token off and inserted in pieces 
Of Potato they will travel securely. Will someone kindly 
say whether this is the best way to despatch the Rose- 
cuttings, or suggest a better method ?—A Soldier Gar¬ 
dener. 

3011. — Removing a greenhouse.—I am a gar¬ 
dener and seedsman. I want to build a greenhouse at the 
back of my house. I shall put it against the wall, but 
shall not nail any part of it to the wall ofmj’ landlord's 
property. The brickwork will be put against the wall. 
Can I remove the greenhouse at any time should I 
leave here? I am putting up the greenhouse to grow 
plants for sale in, and it will be a span-roofed one.—F. T. 

3012. — Budding Briers.— I have a number Of Brier 
stocks (standard size), which were budded two years ago. 
Very few succeeded ; the remainder were omitted to be 
rebudded this last summer, and have sent out shoots nearly 
a yard in length. I intend to have them again budded 
this next year. Would it be advisable to prune off the 
lateral branches now, and make use of the new growth 
that I hope will follow', or bud on the old shoots?—D r. 
Palmer. 

8018.— Mustard and Cress for market.—! have 
several houses heated by flues, which 1 use in summer for 
Tomato-growing, and in the winter I endeavour to now 
Mustard and Cress, which is often attended by failure. 
Thus, when about half-grown or sometimes later, a kind of 
mould gets amongst it, and it eventually goes rotten. I 
have occasionally had good crops, but lam never sure of it 
till it is cut. How’ should it be treated?—A Struggling 
Young Man. 

sou.— Growing flowers for sale.—I am thinking 
of putting up some glass for growing flowers under for sale. 
WiU someone kindly give me some idea what a substantial, 
weU-built house, 100 feet by 15 feet, including staging and 
heating apparatus, would cost to build? Ana, under 

f ood management, what should be the value of the flowers 
ought to get from such a house in twelve months, valu¬ 
ing them at the average price obtained in a country town ? 
—-M. Baillie. 

3015.— A weedy lawn.— Will someone kindly advise 
me about a weedy lawn of a house near the sea, and on a 
very steep incline ? It is infested by weeds, and the little 
Grass there is in a very ragged condition. If dug up, as 
I believe to be necessary, what seed must it be sown down 
with, and what manure should be used? I have a second 
but much smaller lawn, facing due north, as bad as the 
first-named. Should this one be treated in a similar 
manner?—Y. E. B. 

3016.— Plants for a north border.— Would some¬ 
one kindly give me a list of annuals, biennials, and peren¬ 
nials suitable for flowering on a north border, getting the 
sun for a few hours in the morning during spring, summer, 
and autumn ? I have no heat, but could raise seedlings on 
a warm border or in pots. I should also like a description 
of the habit, colour, &c., of any of them? Soil, ordinary 
garden ; locality, north Kent. Plenty of stable and fowl- 
manure at command.— Excelsior. 

3017.— Heating a dwelling-house with hot 
water.—I am about to warm my dwelling-house upkteirs 
and downstairs with hot water on the high-pressure system, 
ing a 11-inch coil boiler, also 1 5-16ths-inch pipes. I 
should be very pleased if someone would kindly say if the 
water would rise and flow again after passing under the 
various doorways into the rooms, also say what size coil 
is needed and the number of rings to heat 350 feet of piping, 
and best way of setting the coil ?—Reader. 

8018.—Plants for an unheated greenhouse.— 

B. C. R.” in “ Work in the Town Garden,” January 2, 


suggests three classes of plants for unheated greenhouses— 
Carnations, Auriculas, and Primulas. This idea just suits 
me. I already grow a few' Carnations, and would like to 
add the Primulas. Will “ B. C. R.” or anyone else kindly 
give me a line or tw r o on the kinds of Primulas, how to 
grow, and on raising then from seed ? My appliances are 
cold frames, also a not-bed in spring for seed sowing.— 
Wimbledon. 

3019. —Celery culture on level ground.— in 

Gardening, December 19th, page 509, 1 read the note on 
Celery growing by “ J. G., Hants.,” and the thought 
struck me that it might be a very good wav of growing 
Celery ; but how about keeping it through the winter? I 
fancy heavy falls of snow, windy weather, and severe frost 
must play havoo with it. I think if the grower of Hie 
Celery referred to would state through Gardening his 
experience in the matter, it would be useful to some, as I 
imagine that the plan would only be practicable for early 
crops. -W. A. C. 

3020. — Hot-bed for Cucumbers.— I want to carry 
out as well as 1 can the instructions in the Gardening, 
January 2nd, page 587, as to the making of a hot-bed. I 
shall make it about the first or second week in March. 
What I should be obliged for information about is, when 
should I commence to collect the manure? The stable is 
about 150 yards from the garden. I have only the litter of one 
horse. Should I let it accumulate till about a fortnight 
before the time it is w’anted, or be carried together from 
time to time when convenient? How long a time will it 
take to have a thoroughly sufficient supply for a two-light 
frame with only one horse available ?—R. C. R. 

3021. — Tomatoes for profit.— I have a glass-house 
facing north and south, 28 feet long, 14 feet vide, and 9 feet 
6 inches high, with staging 2 feet wide all round it, and 
it is heated by a flue. 1 wish to grow Tomatoes in this 
house in a bed right down the centre on the level of the 
greenhouse floor ; when the Tomatoes are all over then to 
grow Chrysanthemums in pots in the same place without 
any staging. I should like a little advice on Tomato 
culture? I have been thinking of sowing the seed in boxes, 
and when the plants are large enough to handle to pot them 
off into 2^-inch pots, and then on into 4^-inch pote, and grow 
them to about 18 inches high, and then plant out in the 
bed about 10 inches apart each way. and take one shoot 
from each straight up only. I should like to fruit them as 
low down to the Soil as possible. Will my plan do ?—E. W 

3022. — Chrysanthemums for large flowers. 
—I have some cuttings of the following Chrysanthemums 
from which I am anxious to select the twelve best varieties 
for producing large bloomB, and showing in an amateur’s 
class about the middle of November. Would anyone kindly 
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{five me the Information ? I have only room for 38 plants, 
and should therefore be glad to know the best number to 
retain of each variety selected ? Are any of these suited 
for growing os standards ? If so, I should be glad to know 
the three best: Fair Maid of Guernsey, Boule d'Or, 
Avalanche, Mrs. J. Wright, Lady Lawrence, E. Molyneaux, 
M. Bernard, Condor, Sunflower, Maiden’s Blush, Lady 
Canning, Sarah Owen, Mrs. John Laing, Val d’Andorr^, 
Cloriosum, Mme. Baci, Jeanne Delaux, Etoile de Lyon, 
Stanstead White, Queen of England, M. Freeman, Bertie 
Rendatler, M. Gamier, Elaine, Coquette de Castille, 
Orphee, and M. H. Elliott.— Amateur. 

30 - 23 .— Tea Roses in a frame. -I have a large 
frame, which I have filled for the winter with Tea Roses, 
taken from the open in the autumn, having potted them 
myself. They include such kinds os Niphetos, Mme. lom¬ 
bard, the Bride, S. de S. A. Prince, Luciole, Francisca 
Kruger, Mme. Hoste, Sunset, Mme. de St. Joseph, Anna 
Olivier, Adam, Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. de Watteville, Mme. 
Willermoz, Marie Van Houtte, Papa Gontier, and such like. 
They are all in 10-inch pots, and the surface of the pots 
has been covered an inch deep with Cocoa-nut-fibre to keep 
out frost—straw has also been put round the pots. I 
should t>e glad to know’ when and how— i.e., hard or lightly, 
to prune them. I have no heat available, and wish to 
flower them in the frame. When may they be expected 
to bloom? I began growing a few Tea Roses last year 
experimentally, and was so pleased with the flowers that I 
have extended my list of them. My frame faces south. 
Locality, North Cheshire.— A Soldier Gardener. 

30-24.— Heating- a greenhouse.— Would someone 
kindly advise me under the following circumstance? I have 
a small span-roofed greenhouse, size, 10 feet by 8 feet; 
height at ridge, 8 feet; at eaves 4J feet. Ileatis supplied by 
a No. 1 “ Horseshoe” boiler. The hot-water pipes are under 
the stage on one side. There are only two 6-feet lengths of 
piping. Now during the day, when I can look at the fire 
occasionally, keeping up the temperature is easy. A mini¬ 
mum of 50 (legs, can be easily maintained ; but at night, 
or rather in the early morning, the heat decreases until it 
is perilously near the freezing point. I usually find the 
fire alight, but presumably not active enough to keep the 
water more than lukewarm. By attaching more pipes 
should I not succeed in raising the temperature ? Could I 
put a row r along the back and down the other side ? Per¬ 
haps this is not possible, for then I should have the cistern 
at the end of the pipes on one side, and another set of pipes 
starting from the boiler, and terminating on the side op¬ 
posite to where the cistern is placed. I may mention that in 
order that the stage might not actually rest on the upper 
pipe, I sunk the boiler about 10 inches' under the floor, so 
that the furnace up to the height of 10 inches is imbedded 
in the concrete composing the floor. The fuel I have been 
using is cinders from house fires. The method I have 
adopted latterly at night is to close the bottom door and 
leave the ventilator and the upper or stoking-door a little 
open. I open the last-mentioned orifice because I noticed on 
several mornings smoke issuing there instead of at the top 
of the smoke-pipe. I think the draught has improved since. 
The smoke-pipe is 7 feet in height.—M. E. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

2685.— Rules for an association.—I am desirous 
of laying down a few’ effective rules for an association 
about to be formed in a country tow’n for protecting gar¬ 
dens, orchards, allotments, window-boxes, and flow’ers 
from robbery and damage by the prosecution of offenders. 

I should feel much obliged for advice, and for the names 
of any similar existing associations, that I may obtain 
Information from them with copies of their rules?— Nemo. 


To the following queries brief editorial regies 
are given ; but. readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

30-25. Orchid-flower from Venezuela 

(lie inert on). — I cannot make the flower out. Could you 
send a fresh one, and describe its growth? Is it a terres¬ 
trial plant with an underground bulb?—M. B. 

3026.— Soil for Camellias (P. C. S .).—Good turfy 
loam and sand, w-ith a little well-decomposed leaf-mould, 
will do well for young Camellias. Peat will also do, but 
loam and peat in equal parts would be the best. Pot 
tolerably firm. Keep in an airy and light situation in the 
greenhouse. 

:tu-27.— Winter-flowering climbers (F. C. L.).— 

We presume you mean for outdoor planting. There are but 
very few hardy winter-flowering climbers, but the follow- 
ing will probably answer your purpose: Chimonanthus 
fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum, Forsythia viridissima, and 
Cydonia japonica. 

Unfruitful Pear-trees (P. T. F.). Does 
the Pear-tree stand in a low- and unfavourable situation ? 
If it does not we cannot understand why the flowers do not 
set, or at least some of them. Perhaps the soil is very 
light. How old are the trees ? It is not easy to assign a 
cause for the unfruitfulness without more information. 

3u-2U.— Calanthes (J. B.).— The bulbs which have 
just done flowering should be at once turned out of their 
pots, laid in a cool house, and kept dry for two months to 
rest, then pot them, and be careful that you do not give 
too much water before they have made roots tolerably 
well, for 1 think this is the most critical time with these 
plants.— M. B. 


3030. —Raspberries blighted (R. B .).—How long 
have the Raspberries occupied the present site ? In similar 
circumstances w-e should transplant to new soil. If that 
could not be done then dress heavily with lime and soot 
mixed together, and fork it in lighlly. When used fresh 
both these substances are famous insecticides, and they 
sweeten and improve the soil. 

3031. — Aralia Veitchi (Westend ).—This is the name 
of the specimen sent from a “ bouquet of Orchids.” It is 
an excellent plant to grow for table decoration, and when 
it gets too large for that, it makes a capital specimen 
for a stove. It may be procured from any of the principal 
London nurserymen. I heard just lately that tnere was 
a great demand for this plant. It is a beautiful subject 
as an ornament anywhere ; but it should not long remain 
out of stove temperature, although the plant is said to be 
a native of New Caledonia, but if so, it must come from a 
very low altitude.—J. J. 
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3082.— Garden-walks (G. L. W. ). —We know of no 
cement of a bright hue available for walk-making. Would 
not a good sprinkling of powdered rod brick over the 
asphalte when the w-alk is formed answer the purpose ? If of 
too pronounced a colour it might be strew-ed over w-ith 
ground sandstone. We think w-ith the materials on hand 
a very good and pleasant-looking w-alk may be formed. 

3033. — Keeping Chrysanthemum-blooms 
(H. E. II.). —Chrysanthemum-blooms will keep a long 
time in a dark cellar. We do not know that there is any 
secret in it. Gf course the leaves die. We have kept them 
best with the stems inserted in damp sand. The blooms 
must be arranged thinly ; if they touch each other they 
will be liable to damp. The flowers must be cut before 
they begin to fade. We may say w-e have never had occa¬ 
sion to keep them for so long as three months. 

3034. -- Tm 11a crlspa (J. Cartwright J.—Yours is an 
excellent form of the species, almost deserving the name 
of purpurea, being very deep-rich-purple in the lip. It is 
a species w’hieh appears to be flowering very late this sea¬ 
son, much to the delight of some of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing. Even those who do not think much of the plant in 
the early autumn, when there are plentv of other things 
in flow’er, now appear to be delighted with it. For general 
treatment see answ er to “ C. Chesterton,” page 6*26.— M. B. 

3035. —India-rubber-plants In a room (II. E. R.). 
—These plants are very suitable for room decoration, but 
at this season of the year they must have all the light 
possible, and not be overwatered. It should be borne in 
mind that no plants—not even the most long-suffering— 
will continue in health in a room w-here much gas is burned. 
Place the plants in the lightest position in the room during 
the day, and move them at night, if possible, to a room 
where no gas is burned. In cold, frosty weather move 
them from the window at night. 

3036. - Seedling Orange-trees (S. O. T.).— Seed¬ 
ling Orange-trees, unless grafted with fertile W’ood from 
another Orange-tree, are a very long time in producing 
flowers. Better have the young tree grafted by some gar¬ 
dener, who could place the tree in some warm, close frame 
or house until the union was perfect. Orange-trees are 
not difficult to cultivate. They require clean, well-drained 
pots, and rich, open, loamy soil. Plenty of water is 
needed during the summer, with less in the'winter. They 
may with advantage be placed out-of-doors in the summer 
months. A greenhouse temperature suits them well. We 
are assuming, of course, that they are grown merely for 
ornamental purposes. 

3037. — Melons and Figs (A. E. G.).— Both Melons 
and Figs may be grown in pots in the same house with due 
care. Start the Figs first, and when they have inode some 
progress, so as to require a night temperature of not less 
than 55 degs. or so, introduce the Melons. The latter 
should, if possible, have a little liottom-heat. Could the 
pots be arranged over the hot-water pipes in some way ? 
The Melons, of course, must be trained near the glass — 
say, within 18 inches. If they are trained thinly, the Figs 
may stand under them. Great care must be used in 
regulating the ventilation and moisture. If the red-spider 
once gets a footing in the house all will be ruined. 

3038. — Odontoglossums (M. AT.;.—The plant sent 
me is quite dead, and if the others are like this one, the 
sooner that you empty them all out on the rubbish-heap 
the better for your peace of mind. I can give you no 
remedy for these, and as to instruct you how to get them 
into a growing state, I cannot, because no plan, however 
cleverly concocted, would restore dead plants to life. I 
have frequently told you that “Geraniums" and Odonto- 
glossurns will riot do well together ; either the one or the 
other will fail. You now have a practical lesson which 
you will not forget in a hurry ; but if you take my advice, 
you w-ill not try them together again ; and if you have 
only the one house, and you want scarlet “ Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, and other plants of similar character, grow them, 
and grow them well, you may then have a good show, and be 
happy ; but do not attempt the cultivation of epiphytal 
Orchids.-M. B. 

3039. -Orchid-flowers from Bristol (J. Crispin). 
—I am in receipt of a box of flowers from this correspon¬ 
dent, who sends a nice assortment, and it shows what an 
amateur can cut from his collection and send awav on the 
28th of December. Foremost comes a spike of bloom of 
Cypripodium longifolium, which has borne twenty of its 
blossoms, and I think it quite time the plant was relieved 
of this strain upon it. This, when it has several spikes 
upon it, produces many flowers ; the objection to it being 
the flowers seldom remain long upon the spike after the one 
above it is open. There is also a spike of a very good 
form of Odontoglossum Sanderianum, a spike of Vanda 
Amesiana, some good forms of Cypripedium insigne, and 
very good coloured C. hirsutissmium, Laelia anceps, 
Liclia erispa, Calanthe Veitchi, and sundry other things, 
making a goodly show at this season of the”year.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not aimver queries by post, and that we. cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

J. P. W. A.— We know of no book that w-ill {five you 
the required information. Any emeries sent for insertion 

in Gardening will be duly attended to.- II. 0.—Apply 

to a cool merchant.- J. B. P .—The proposed arrange¬ 

ment as to heating the greenhouses should, we think, 
answer w r ell. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Straiid, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— w. D. S.—l, Vanda tricolor, 
good variety ; 2, Maxillaria picta.- Mrs. II. S. —1, Ap¬ 

pears to be almost like Adiantuin Capillus-veneris Footi; 
2, Adiantum Moorei: 3, Doodia caudata; 4, Lomaria 
spicant; 5, Adiantuin hispidulum ; 6, Adiantum fulvum. 

- J. Crispin. —1, Oncidium aurosum.- J. D.—l, 

Cypripedium vonustuin ; 2, Odontoglossum crispum ; 3, 
Maxillaria grandiflora; 4, Maxillana picta; 5, Laelia 
Dayana ; 6, Lxlia grandis tenebrosa ; out of season, per¬ 
haps it will improve. Westnul .—Aralia Veitchi. J. 

Upward.— 1, Acalypha tricolor : 2, Begonia falcifolia ; 3, 


Begonia Meyeri; 4, Jasminum hirsutum; 5, Impotiens 

Sultani; 6, Eranthemum aspersum.- E. Tuphoh 

Fire-bush (Crataegus Pyracantha).- M. F. A—Blue- 

flower, apparently an Eranthemum. Other specimen 

insufficient.- S.— Red Winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 

kengi).— —W. B. —The botanical name of the plant called 
Lad’s Love is Artemisia Abrotanum. 

Naming fruit. — Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different, stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels \vill be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, %chick should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Soxithampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— C. MacGUl.— Apples : 1. Blenheim 
Orange ; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, King of the Pippins. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


HATCHING CHICKENS. 

In the majority of poultry-houses, as ordinarily 
constructed, the nests are raised from the 
ground in rows on shelves, and packed as 
closely as jxissible in tiers one above the other. 
These nest-boxes are furnished with straw or 
hay. It is difficult to conceive a more unsatis¬ 
factory arrangement; the nests are so dry that 
the eggs fail to hatch. The sitting hens are 
packed so closely together that in a short time 
they swarm with fleas and vermin. As in all 
other circumstances connected with stock, the 
nearer we can imitate the perfect arrangements 
of Nature the better. The nest of a hen or 
pheasant is naturally placed on the damp 
ground, where the eggs are exposed to the 
changes of the weather previous to the hen sit¬ 
ting upon them ; yet, unless inundated by water 
arising from the rainfall, they rarely fail to 
hatch. The frosts of early spring, the showers 
of April, the alternations of temperature in day 
and night have no evil effect upon them. They 
hatch much more successfully and produce 
much more vigorous chickens than the eggs of 
the poultry-fancier that are carefully packed 
away in drawers tilled with bran, and kept at 
an even temperature until placed under the hen. 
The closer we follow Nature the better. Our 
nests, like hers, should be upon the moist 
ground. If the hen is not liable to be disturbed, 
and we want early and vigorous chickens, the 
best plan is to leave the eggs untouched in the 
nest, and let the hen warm them up every time 
she deposits a fresh one—in plain words, to leave 
her alone altogether. But this, unfortunately, 
is not often practicable. Hens are fond 
of laying where others have laid be¬ 
fore, and consequently we are compelled to 
alter the natural mode of procedure. Our arti¬ 
ficial nests, however, should always be made on 
the damp ground. A bushelful of ordinary 
mould thrown into a corner or against the wall, 
and surrounded by a few bricks to keep it in 
position, or placed in a shallow box or haif- 
sieve, half-basket, forms the best foundation for 
a nest for poultry. A handful of short straw 
can then be taken, and with it the mould rubbed 
round into a slight hole, which, with the straw, 
constitutes an admirable nest. If many hens 
are set in the same house, some contrivance is 
necessary for the purpose of preventing their 
being intruded upon when sitting ; for u strange 
hen trying to force her way into the nest of a 
sitting hen is almost certain to result in the 
breakage of the eggs, and consequent loss of 
chickens. When it is ascertained that a hen has 
become distinctly broody, the eggs can be given 
to her at night, each one being marked with a 
ring made round it, or by crosses on the opposite 
sides, so that if, by any accident, another egg 
is laid in the nest, it may at once be seen and 
removed. If the hens are confined in the nests 
by coops or wirework, they should be taken off 
at a regular hour every day, abundantly sup¬ 
plied with food and water, and watched until 
they return to the nests—a proceeding which 
it is necessary to do to avoid two hens going 
on one nest and breaking the eggs. Most 
poultry-rearers have the erroneous idea 
that the chickens will be killed if the eggs 
become cold, and are very fidgety as to the re¬ 
turn of the hen oil to the nest after a short 
period. This anxiety is entirely misplaced, as 
the eggs may be allowed to become cold w ithout 
injury to the vitality of the chickens. This is 
especially the case in the early stages of in¬ 
cubation. 

The fresher the eggs that are used for 
hatching the better. None should have been 
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more than ten days, or a fortnight at the out¬ 
side. The number of eggs placed under a hen 
usually varies from ten to fifteen. In cold 
weather it is exceedingly desirable not to put 
so large a number under the hen that the outer 
are merely covered with the feathers. When 
only a proper number are given they are 
actually in contact with the naked skin of the 
breast of the hen, and not with the feathers 
alone. This fact may be readily ascertained by 
putting the hand on the eggs under a quiet hen, 
when the warm skin of the breast will be found 
in contact with them. Should the hen, on com¬ 
ing off the nest, not be allowed to go out in 
the open and dust herself, a box filled with 
dry ashes should be provided in the hatching- 
house. On the seventh day after setting the 
hen, the 

Eggs should re tested, and those that do not 
contain chickens removed. The most simple 
egg tester is made out of a piece of cardboard ; 
the cover of an old book answers very well. An 
oval hole should be cut in it, not quite large 
enough to allow an egg to jmiss through, aiul if 
the cardboard is white, one side should be inked 
or painted black. The eggs are more conveniently 
removed from the hen at night, or, if in day, 
they should be taken into a room from which 
daylight is excluded. A single lamp only 
should be used. The cardboard with the 
darkened side towards the observer should be 
held near the chimney of the lamp, and the 
eggs, one after the other, should be held against 
the hole. Those that contain chickens will be 
observed to be quite dark and opaque, except at 
the larger end, where the air-space exists. 
These should be replaced under the hen. Those 
that have not been fertilised, and are, conse¬ 
quently, sterile, are sufficiently transparent to 
allow the light to pass through, and look as 
fresh eggs would if examined in the same 
manner. Such eggs are usually termed ‘ * clear. ” 
These clear eggs are perfectly good to eat, but 
it is preferable to save them for the food of the 
chickens when hatched. Throwing them away 
is a wasteful proceeding. If two or three hens 
are set upon the same day, and all the eggs 
examined at the end of a week, it will be found 
advantageous, if many are clear, to give all the 
fertile eggs to one or two of the hens, when a 
fresh batch of new-laid eggs may be placed 
under the other. It is a most uneconomical mode 
of proceeding to set a single hen in the early 
spring, when, perhaps, a considerable number 
of the eggs will be clear, and allow her efforts 
at hatching to be rewarded with one or two 
chickens, when by settling several together full 
clutches may always be ensured. In placing eggs 
under hens, very foolish mistakes are often made 
as to their selection. The eggs taken should be 
of the average size, neither too large nor toosmall. 
The largest eggs often contain two yolks, 
and rarely hatch, or, when they do so, produce 
imperfect chickens, or birds with extra wings or 
legs ; and the smaller eggs show that the vitality 
of the hen is lessened during the time they are 
being formed. Eggs with thin shells—which 
can often be detected by their external appear¬ 
ance—should never be placed under a hen ; they 
are certain to be broken and soil the others. 
Those with any irregularity of shell should in¬ 
variably be rejected. I do not think in all my 
experience that I have ever known an egg with 
an irregular shell—such as a ridge round the 
centre, or any other irregularity—to hatch ; 
although I confess to having tried the experi¬ 
ment many times when breeding from birds that 
were valuable. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the eggs hatch on the same day three weeks 
that they were placed under the hen. 

No interference during hatching.—No 
interference with them during the period of 
hatching is desirable. Poultry-keepers, espe¬ 
cially breeders of valuable fancy birds, are very 
apt to be meddlesome w r ith the eggs at hatching 
time; they cannot resist the temptation of 
taking them out from under the hen, seeing 
how they are hatching, removing the empty 
egg shells, enlarging the openings which the 
chick makes for itself, w r hen they generally 
wound some of the blood vessels of the skin, 
which are not yet closed, and do far more harm 
than good. I am firmly convinced that the 
lives of many chickens are sacrificed by un¬ 
due interference for every one that is saved by any 
aid that is given. The chicken has on the tip of 
itw bill a little hardened point, by which it 
cuts off the top of the |£hen blows* from the 
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inside, and thus lilierates itself. If it is too 
weakly to do this, it is not likely to be of much 
value, or ever to develop into a good bird. 
When hens and pheasants hatch out in the open, 
it is rare, as I have said before, that they do not 
bring off a full strong clutch, without any 
interference on the part of their owners. At 
the present time many persons are in the habit 
of employing 

Incubators in the place of broody hens. 
There is no doubt that a good incubator is a 
valuable addition to a poultry-yard where many 
chickens are raised. I have used them mvself 
with very great success and advantage. In a 
well-constructed incubator fully as many 
chickens can be hatched from a given number of 
eggs as under the best sitting hens ; but it must 
be one in which the natural conditions of 
hatching are fully observed. These are—a 
lower temperature below and above, as the 
ground on which the nest of an hen is naturally 
made is colder than the breast of the bird ; a 
moist atmosphere, similar to that arising from 
the damp ground ; pure air, such as the hen is 
surrounded w'ith when hatching in the open ; 
and a w’ell-regulated heat above, which never 
under any circumstances exceeds the requisite 
temperature. I have only seen one incubator 
that fulfils all these conditions, and that is the 
one know'll as Hearson’s. I have carefully tested 
it for some years in work, and have found it 
>erfectly successful. In France, chickens are 
latched in large numbers by incubators, and 
also by turkey hens, for the purpose of being 
sold within twelve hours of their hatching, as 
they travel very fairly in small boxes, w'ith air¬ 
holes for ventilation. When we remember that 
during the natural hatching months of April, 
May, and June, a hen can take charge of a much 
larger number of chickens than she usually 
hatches, the sale of young chickens for making 
up the number of small broods appears a plan 
that could be usefully followed in this country 
with advantage to both sellers and purchasers. 
—Field. _ 

3040. — Pigeons for profit.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the best kinds of Pigeons to commence to keep to 
make profit out of in the country ?—W. Dyson. 

3041. —Paralysis of legs and wings in black 
and red Turbit Pigeons.- -Will someone kindly tell 
me why my Turbits suffer from the above complaint ? All 
my other Pigeons do well and are perfectly healthy.— 
X. Y. Z. 

304-2.— Book on poultry-keeping.— Would some¬ 
one kindly mention an inexpensive hut trustworthy book 
on poultry-keeping? I do not keep fowls for profit, but 
simply to obtain fresh eggs. I am quite inexperienced, 
and any advice will be gratefully accepted.—Y. E. 11. 


BIRDS. 

3043. — A small white Cockatoo.—I want to know 
how to treat my small white Cockatoo? It seems Yen’ 
happy, takes plenty of exercise, and is often out of its 
cage,* sitting on my hand or my knee. It plumes itself 
most vigorously, but—and here lies my reason for asking 
advice—the feathers do not get full and soft, they are 
inclined to clog. The head feathers are the best; it is on 
the wings and body they are so bad. I cannot get it to 
take a bath, or perhaps that might do it good. It has a 
mixture of seeds—Hemp, Rape, Canary, Milllet, Linseed, 
and Indian Corn. Saffron is put in the water, and occa¬ 
sionally a bit of liquorice. It will not eat fruit or green 
food, and only takes the very hardest and driest edge of 
dry toast. The bird is a young one, and has come from 
a voyage only five months ago. In consequence it is very 
dirty, and I want the new feathers to fill out as soon as 
possible. Its only fault is a habit of biting through its 
perch. Can I do anything to stop this? I should he so 
much obliged for advice as to treatment, as I should like to 
see my dear little bird improving daily.—E. A. N. 

3044. — Treatment of a Thrush.—Will “ Mr. A. G. 
Butler” kindly tell me the best treatment for a Thrush ? 
What food will keep it in the best health, and what insects 
to give it in the winter when snails, &t\, are scarce ? I 
have just lost first prize at a show through the loss of the 
Thrush's tail feather ; it flutters about in the cage so all 
night. Is there any remedy for this? Does it require 
green-meat of any kind, and how often should it have a 
cold hath this time of year, and what size cage is required ? 
—H. F. W. P. 

A black Sparrow.—“ J. S.” (Gardening, 
Jan. 2nd., page 602), describes a caged Sparrow 
which, after two or three years, became black. 
This change was not necessarily produced by 
diet, as it is not at all an uncommon thing for 
Skylarks to show melanism after being caged 
for a year or so, though fed on precisely the 
same food as other individuals of the same 
species caught at the same time. This colouring 
can never be depended upon, but Bullfinches 
fed on abundance of Hemp will as surely develop 
melanism as Canaries fed on Cayenne will become 
reddish. Thrushes, when very old, often 
become black.—A. G. Butler. 
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No 1 Span-roof and No. 2 Lean-to Greenhouses are pre¬ 
pared especially for amateurs, made of Best Red Deal, 
thoroughly seasoned, complete with Ventilators, Door, Stages 
for plants. Painted one coat, 16-oz. Glass, all necessary Iron¬ 
work. Delivered and packed free on rails at the following 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 1 Span-roof. No. 2 Lean-to. 
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This Manure is chemically distinct from all 
other Manures, and has been proved to supply 
the place of sunshine, and has the power of 
hastening the colouring and ripening of Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Peaches, &c., beyond any other 
Manure. 

29th September, 1891. 

I am very pleased with your Silicate Manure. 
The effect upon the Vines is very marked, for 
they ripen and colour much better. Your 
Manure has given me great satisfaction for 
Tomatoes ; it is all you claim for it. 

(Signed) THOMAS PRICE. 
Gardener to the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Prices in Sacks, at Works, 10s. per cwt., £2 per 
£ ton, £3 15s. per £ ton, £7 per ton. 
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Trice Is. ; post free Is. 3d. 

HARDY FLOWERS 
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the most ornamental species, with direc¬ 
tions for their arrangement, culture, &c. 
London : 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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House. Weekly, Id. : Monthly Parts. 5d.: Yearly Vols., 
7s. 6d. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 3s. 3d., post 
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London: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


EfT • FOLDED 

Made of galvanised iron, and glazed complete; glass can 
be replaced, as it requires no putty; can be used as lean-to 
for wall protection; when used for ridges two ends will do 
for any quantity of sides. Two sides, 3s.; ends. Is. each. 
Carriage paid on all orders for 10b. Single Lights can be 
obtained through all seedsmen and ironmongers carriage 
paid. Money returned if it does not give satisfaction. Nest 
of 7 Seed Covers, 10b. As usual, hundreds of Testimonials. 

BEST OF ALL TESTIMONIALS. 

Fourteen repeated orders in one week. 

Prom Mrs. PALMES. Nabum Hall, Yorks 

Sir,— Your folding Handlight has arrived safely this 
morning, and I am delighted with it. Send me eight more 
seta to go over a row of early Peas. 

W CUTLER 

CANNON WORKS. CONSTITUTION HILL. 


PRICE Id., post free Hd. ; now ready, THE 

GARDEN SHEET ALMANAC for 1892, containing 
Gardening Operations for every week in the year.—The 
Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, Lon- 


OOLO VIOLIN.—Sweet toned ; professional's 

k} model; in beautiful order. Also a splendid, fully Imize- 
lined case and silver-mounted bow, a tuning-fork, and mute. 
Accept 18s. 6d. for lot. Advertiser will give in free a nearly’ 
new 5s. Instruction Book by Wolff (very comprehensive!. 
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gain. Much under value.—Miss FRANCIS, “Claremont, 
35, Christchurch-8treet, Ipswich, ___ 
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Anyone wanting a genuine bargain should secure this 
immediately. 20s. worth of first-class music will be included 
f ree.— Mrs. GRAHAM. College-buildings, Ipswich. _ 

T AM WORTH RED PIGS for Sale.—Sows, 

yelts, and young boars. Pure pedigree bred; Btrongly 
recommended as good bacon pigs, also for crossing purposes. 
Price and full jarticulars on application to—BAILIrr, 
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MANSIONS, HOTELS, FARMS AND 
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THE READING FORCING-HOUSES, 40 ft. 
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ROSES. 

FORCING ROSES. 

To obtain a full measure of success in forcing 
Roses both skill and care are required. In the 
first place, a selection of suitable varieties must 
be made. If the sorts are chosen at random, 
some disappointment is sure to follow. Those 
varieties that have very double flowers are not 
adapted for early forcing, as they require a 
greater heat to induce the flowers to expand. 
Such Roses as La France, although excellent 
or growing in pots and very beautiful, have 
flowers too full of petals to open at the same 
time and under the same treatment as those 
sorts that are more flimsy. General Jacqueminot 
may be selected as a good type of a flower for 
growing in pots for early forcing. There are, 
however, many more that are distinct in colour 
and of the same character, amongst those of 
different shades of red being Alfred Colomb, 
Mrs. G. Dickson, Eclair, Charles Lefebvre, Dr. 
Andry, and Duke of Teck. Some good pink 
and rose-coloured varieties will be found in Mrs. 
J. Laing, Einilie Hausburg, Egeria, Edouard 
Morren, Centifolia rosea, and Alphonse Soupert. 
The best white varieties are Boulc de Neige and 
Perle des Blanches. The next important point 
is to have the plants thoroughly well established 
in their pots. Plants recently potted if placed 
in more warmth than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house will not be at all satisfactory. The stock 
at the latest should not be disturbed at the roots 
after the beginning of August, and hot even 
then if the plants have been potted up in the 
previous winter or spring. Pruning should be 
done at least two months before the plants are 
placed in the forcing-house. I recommend early 
pruning, as the plants will then have time to 
swell up those buds which are to produce the 
flowers. Not only this, but they are more easily 
forced. Plants that are pruned in the middle 
of Novemljer will have plump, prominent buds 
when forcing commences if they are placed, as 
they ought to be, in a structure from which the 
frost is excluded. Whatever may be the opinion 
about 

Pruning Tea Roses for early flowering, 
there cannot be any question as to pruning the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, because if large flowers are 
wanted fairly hard pruning is necessary. Weak 
growth is of no use whatever for the production 
of early flowers. It should, therefore, be cut 
clean away, and reliance placed wholly upon 
the strongest shoots. If these are pruned hard 
and early, all other things being equal, there 
will be no want of strong, healthy growth, 
vigorous foliage, and plenty of flowers. Some 
may like to know what is meant by hard 
pruning. My experience is that the medium- 
sized shoots should be cut back to the second 
or third bud, and tlic strong ones to the 
fourth or fifth. In a general way it does 
not matter how many buds are left. Only 
those near the end start into growth, and 
the further they are away from the old wood 
the weaker they break and the smaller the 
flowers they produce* To have this section of 
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Roses in bloom before the middle of April is a 
mistake, as to get them before that time neces¬ 
sitates their being placed in heat early, with the 
result that the growth is weak and the flowers 
correspondingly small. To have the blooms in 
the best condition forcing must be slow and the 
structure freely ventilated until the flower-buds 
are formed. I his cannot be done when forcing 
commences in January or the early part of Feb¬ 
ruary. Reckoning from tlic middle of February, 
it will take from ten to twelve weeks to get the 
plants well into bloom. Even then it will re¬ 
quire a temperature of 70 degs. by day to ex¬ 
pand the flowers. The temperature required 
must be carefully regulated. Too much heat 
at first will induce flowerless shoots. A 
day temperature of 55 degs. is enough for 
the first three weeks, and in no ease should 
it exceed 60 degs. until the flower-buds are 
formed. The warmth should be less during the 
night. When Roses grown in pots have tho¬ 
roughly well established themselves in the soil I 
know of no plants that derive greater benefit 
from judicious applications of some liquid stimu¬ 
lant. But if 

Stimulants are given before the buds are 
formed only small flowers are likely to be pro¬ 
duced. After the buds are formed they may be 
increased in size by the assistance of some stimu¬ 
lating liquid. I have grown pot-Roses largely 
in my time, and have used sulphate of ammonia 
with the best results. Half an ounce of the 
ammonia dissolved in one gallon of water and 
given to the plants twice a week has a marked 
effect on the foliage and flowers. Those who 
grow Roses in pots for the first time will find 
that they have some enemies to contend with in 
the way of mildew, green-fly, and the Rose- 
maggot. The two first may be kept in check by 
the application of soft-soap and water. If 1 oz. 
of the soap is dissolved in one gallon of warm 
water and the plants syringed with it while the 
liquid is warm, it will destroy both the mildew 
and the fly. One or both may appear again in 
a week or two, but this remedy will always be 
effective. The Rose-maggot can only be got rid 
of by hand-picking. As tne young leaves unfold 
they must be looked over each day. If there 
are any signs of a leaf curling a maggot is sure 
to be there, and may be destroyed by pressing 
it between the finger and thumb. Much of the 
success that is to be obtained in subsequent 
years depends far more than some growers seem 
to imagine upon how the plants are treated after 
they go out of flower. J. 


2949.—Rose W. A. Richardson.—If you 

want the plant to cover a good space with its 
growth it will require a rather large pot, one 
not less than 16 inches in diameter. If you 
feed the roots well, as soon as they have filled 
the present pot quite full you may perhaps 
get all the growth you want; that point you 
must decide for yourself. I only know if I 
wanted this Rose to make a good climber, I 
should provide a border for its roots. Cannot 
you provide a tub in one of the front corners of 
the nouse for the roots ? If so, and the plant is 
small, raise the tub until the growth reaches 
the glass, after that let it stand on the floor.— 

J» dr C» 


SEASONABLE NOTES ON ROSES UNDER 
GLASS. 

In order to prevent frost entering our green¬ 
houses, we are often obliged to make rather free 
use of fire-heat, and this is inclined to start the 
Roses into growth somewhat prematurely. This, 
of course, applies to those that are planted out- 
in borders in the house, or are in large pots or 
tubs, and, consequently, cannot be removed. 
Those in small pots should not be placed in the 
greenhouse at this time of the year, unless re¬ 
quired for early flowering. They are best kept 
in a cold frame, or in a sheltered corner out¬ 
doors, where the pots can be covered with 
leaves. Many amateurs put all their pot-Roses 
in the greenhouse at the beginning of the winter, 
but it is a great mistake, and should be avoided. 
Reverting to the Roses that are planted out, we 
may take the popular Marshal Niel an an ex¬ 
ample. This, tne most extensively grown of 
all Roses, may be found in thousands of 
amateur’s greenhouses, and structures, too, that 
are now, for the sake of the numerous other 
occupants, heated to a much higher degree than 
is really necessary. The consequence is, as has 
been said, the premature growth of the Rose, 
and, unless very carefully managed, the loss of 
the crop of blooms, so far as the present year 
is concerned. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the matter is of far greater importance than it 
appears to be on the surface, and I should advise 
all who possess such Roses now starting into 
growth to give them close attention. In the 
first place, fluctuations of temperature must be 
avoided. Keep the heat as near 50 to 55 de¬ 
grees by day as possible, and on very cold 
nights it might safely fall to 40 degrees. A 
higher temperature than this in an ordinary 
greenhouse will do more harm than good. The 
next process, if the Rose is growing on the roof 
or wall, is to see that all pruning and tying are 
done at once. To leave this work until the 
young growths are well advanced would result 
in the loss of many of the latter. After this a 
thorough soaking of the soil should be given 
with tepid water. Many growers thoughtlessly 
use cold water, but if the Rose has started to 
make growth it is liable to paralyse the young 
roots, and so give them a severe check. Weak 
manure water might advantageously be given at 
this period, but tnis, too, should be in a tepid 
state. 

Top-dressing the border in which the Rose is 
growing will also assist the latter much. In 
performing this the first thing that should be 
done is to remove a portion of the old soil from 
the surface, say about an inch. Then in the 
place of this, after watering as above advised, 
put a mixture of fibrous loam and horse-manure, 
or bone-meal. The latter is much recommended 
by some growers. Roses growing in tubs or 
large pots can be treated in a similar maimer, 
ana in each case the soil should be made quite 
firm. Special reference ought to be made to 
newly-planted Marechal Niel Roses—that is, to 
those planted in greenhouses, either in borders 
or pots, since last November. The majority of 
these have, perhaps, a shoot from 6 to 8 or more 
feet in length, and to cut this back to within a 
foot of the ground now seems needless—indeed* 
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many are inclined to think that it is simply 
spoiling the tree ; but to lay the foundation of 
a good specimen it is absolutely necessary. 
Very few amateurs can summon up sufficient 
courage to do this, and those who cannot should 
get some practical gardener, who knows the 
value of cutting back Roses, to prune their 
plant. If cut back thus and then judiciously 
syringed and watered during the forthcoming 
Bummer, it is very probable that the Rose will 
make two or three shoots 8 or 9 feet in length, 
and next year these will produce an abundance 
of bloom. If newly-planted Roses are allowed to 
flower this spring and are not cut back, they will 
make a few spindly growths only, and these of 
a certainty will not bloom next year. It is 
better, therefore, to forego a crop of flowers for 
the first year, and so lay the foundation of a 
good specimen. In subsequent years the shoots 
should be cut back after flowering. Trees that 
are cut back thus must not have much water at 
the root until they commence to make new 
growth ; but a syringing twice a day will assist 
them. 

Roses in pots, too, should now' be overhauled 
if wanted in bloom early. Prune them as may 
be necessary, and top-dress or repot. Top¬ 
dressing is, as a rule, the best done at this 
season, leaving the potting to a later period. 
The same compost as that advised for the plants 
in borders will do for these also. See, too, that 
the drainage is right in each pot, and should 
there be any worms in the soil a soaking with 
lime-water will soon bring these to the surface, 
and then they can be removed. Hybrid Per- 
petuals in pots should be cut back to within a 
few inches of where they were pruned last year, 
while the Teas will only require the removal of 
weak or useless wood. Greenfly is often trouble¬ 
some to Roses under glass at this period, and if 
neglected the young shoots will soon become 
crippled. Fumigating is undoubtedly the best 
means of eradicating this pest, but if there are 
flow’ering plants in the house it would be better 
to syringe with some reliable insecticide. Mil¬ 
dew can be checked by a timely application of 
sulphur dusted on the affected foliage. C. 

3023.— Tea Roses in a frame.— “A 

Soldier Gardener” will, I think, find plenty of 
the readers of Gardening willing to nelp him 
with their advice in growing these beautiful 
Roses, because in the first place he has started 
right in making an admirable selection of varie¬ 
ties suitable for the purpose, and he has also 
attended well to the details of culture so far in 
such a practical and common-sense manner that 
one almost doubts whether he is really in need 
of the advice he asks for. My experience, 
however, is at his service. Seeing that the 
plants are to be grown in a frame, it will be best 
to prune rather hard, with a view to keeping 
the plants fairly dwarf. It is not, however, 
desirable to cut back to very hard old wood, as 
that is longer in breaking into growth, or to cut 
one branch back to the old wood and others to 
young on the same plant, as that would cause an 
irregularity of growth. The middle of March 
is quite soon enough to prune the Roses in North 
Cheshire.—J. C. C. 

3012.— Budding Briers.— It will be better to cu* 
the shoots back close to the main stem at once or shortly 
and bud on the young wood in summer.— E. H. 

- As to which plan you adopt out of the 

two suggested, a great deal depends upon 
whether you can obtain buds from under glass 
or not. If you can, I should leave about three 
of the medium-sized shoots upon the Brier 
stocks, cutting the rest away ; then bud the 
three shoots as close to the main-stem as pos¬ 
sible and as soon as the bark will lift or “run,” 
as it is styled. But supposing you were depen¬ 
dent upon the open air for your buds, it would 
be better to cut the existing “shoulders” back 
close to the Brier, and then bud upon the new 
shoots, which will be quite ready by the time 
buds from the open air are sufficiently ripe.— 
P. U. 

-Cut away close to the stem all the shoots 

now upon the stocks, and insert the buds on the 
new growths they make this year. The old 
stocks, however, are not of much value, as it is 
difficult to prevent them from sending out 
growths from the place where the shoots are now, 
and when the stocks are so often headed right 
back they are generally prolific in sending out 
a lot of suckers.—J. C. C. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

With the increasing daylight more water will be required 
by plants with pots well filled with roots ; but the water¬ 
ing Bhould still be done in the early part of the day, so 
that all damp can be dried up before night. Camellias, 
whether in pots or planted out in the borders, must never 
be permitted to get dust-dry, and all dusty leaves should 
be cleaned with a sponge. Use a little soft-soap in the 
water for Orange-trees should scale or black fungus be 
present on the foliage. Luculios which have done flower¬ 
ing may now be pruned back to three or four buds, except 
in the case of plants trained on a wall with more space to 
fill. This is a good season for cleaning and rearranging 
the growth of Lapagerias, or any other climbers on the 
roof; but the leaves of the Lapageria are rather brittle, 
and must be handled carefully. Acacias will now be com¬ 
ing into blossom, and must have abundant supplies of 
water. Habrothamnus elegans and H. fascicularis will 
still be very bright. Where the plants are permitted a 
good deal of freedom the blossoms set fruit freely, and the 
clusters of scarlet berries are almost as ornamental as the 
blossoms. I saw a large plant of H. elegans in a conser¬ 
vatory the other day, covering a large space on a back 
wall, that was fruiting abundantly, and in the border at 
the base of the plant hundreds of young seedlings were 
springing up, which had grown from tne falling seeds. 
Heliotropes trained over arches in a light position will still 
be producing a few blossoms, which at this season are 
more lasting than in summer or autumn. There will also 
be an abundant supply of cuttings when required, and as 
soon os the stock of cuttings has been secured, the old plants 
should be pruned back to get a new* growth for flowering 
in spring and summer. The common Dutch Honeysuckle 
will flow’er now with but little forcing, and the flow ers are 
very sweet. When the plants ore trained to a single stem 
they form very graceful objects. Strong cuttings will 
root in a shady border if inserted now, and in a couple of 
years be fit to pot up. I have cut up strong stems as thick 
as one’s finger into pieces 2 feet or so long, and when 
rooted the foundation of strong, useful plants for potting 
up is obtained at once. Insects will now be probably 
giving trouble. Where fumigating can be done con¬ 
veniently, that is the simplest way of destroying them, 
and two moderate smokings on successive evenings will be 
less harmful to plants in blossom than one strong dose of 
Tobacco-smoke. When green-flies are numerous, one smok¬ 
ing will not suffice to make a clearance, for Tobacco-smoke 
does not make any impression on the eggs, which hatch 
off in a few hours,*and the house is again restocked. A 
good syringing with soft water with the chill taken off 
shouldalways.be given in the morning after smoking to 
wash off the dead and disabled insects. Where smoking is 
objected to, washing and dipping must be resorted to. 
The cheapest insecticides are soft-soap and ]>araffin-oil. 
Get the oil and soap well blended first, and then form an 
emulsion with them in warm water, using the wash when 
warm. From 2ounces to 3 ounces of soap and a wine-glassful 
of paraffin-oil may be used to each gallon of water. On cold 
nights the temperature of the conservatory may fall to 
45 degs., rather than use strong fires to dry up the atmos- 

E ihere. Give fresh air whenever the outside temperature 
s suitable, if only for a few’ hours in the middle of the day, 
closing immediately after two o’clock. Fresh air gives 
strength to the foliage and blossom-buds now expanding, 
and strength and vigour are the best antidotes to insect 
attacks. A group of Freesias will be charming now, and 
will continue effective a long time. These are among the 
easiest things to grow, and may be had in succession by 
keeping some of the pots in reserve in a cool house. The 
bulbs are so cheap everybody should grow them in quan¬ 
tity, as they are beautiful room and window-plants. The 
beautiful Iris reticulata forces easily, and the common Lent 
Lily or Daffodil may be had in quantity now. 

Stove. 

Every effort should be used to get rid as far as possible 
of that troublesome pest “mealy-bug.” This is such an 
insidious pest; it not only infests every part of the grow¬ 
ing plants, but creeps into every crack and crevice of the 
woodwork on the roof and in the joints of the walls, and 
no effective clearance can be carried out without a thorough 
cleansing of every part of the house inside. Now’ that the 
creepers on the roof arc more or less dormant, have them 
all down and thoroughly gone over with the sponge and 
soft-soap and water, and then the weakest shoots may lie 
thinned out and the remainder trained neatly but thinly on 
the wires. If this work is not well done it will be impossible 
to dean the plants when the flower-buds are pushing into 
growth. The borders in which creepers are grown may 
have some of the old soil removed, to be replaced with 
turfy loam and peat and leaf-mould. Old Dractenos may 
now be cut down, the stems cut into single joints, 
and inserted as cuttings in pots of sandy peat, and plunged 
in a brisk bottom-heat and kept close. The leafy tops 
may be rooted as cuttings, or better still, if the cutting 
down is delayed a short time, the tops may he layered a 
foot or so from the top, and the mound covered with damp 
Moss, tied on with moderate firmness. If the Moss is kept 
damp by daily Byringing, roots will form in the Moss, when 
the top may be cut off just beneath the roots and potted. 
Cuttings of many stove plants, such as Drachmas, Arab as, 
Crotons, Dieffenbachias, Ac., will root quickly, and with 
more certainty than by another method, by inserting 
them in a bed of moist Coooa-nut-flbre, such as is used for 
plunging pots in, in a projiagating-bed. I always use the 
bed for this purpose in winter, when it is not so urgently 
required for other things. Keep the night temperature of 
this house about 60 degs. now’. A degree or two above or 
below will not matter much ; in fact, it is better to w’ork 
in unison with the outside temperature. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

Never permit dead leaves to remain on plants. They 
are evidences of neglect, and often form a harbour for the 
eggs of insects and the spores of mildew and other 
troubles. Decaying matter is always out of place among 
living things. Camellias will thrive planted out in quite a 
cold house. They will not flow’er very early, but the 

• In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” may be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is here indicated with equally good 
rsulti. 


flowers will be none the‘less welcome when they arrive, 
and the glossy foliage forms such an excellent background to 
other flowering and foliage plants. Spring-flowering plants, 
such as Auriculas, Primroses in much variety, Forget-me- 
nots, and hardy annuals, will form charming groups in 
the lightest parts of the house. Auriculas may be top- 
dressed now’, or, if necessary, the strongest plants may be 
repotted. Strong-rooted plants of Canterbury Bells, 
Dielytra spectahilis, Spiraeas of various kinds, and early- 
flowering shrubs, such as the Daphne Mczereum, will soon 
be moving. Among foliage plants the nearly hardy Fan 
Palms (Chamsrops excelsa and Fortunei), when they get 
large, are very ornamental. Dracaena indivisa will bear 
several degrees of frost with impunity, and Roses, of 
course, both Tea and others, are just waiting to begin their 
season's growth. The strong-growing Noisettes and Teas 
may be planted out in the borders, and trained over every 
bit of wall and roof surface in the house. Whatever 
pruning the Roses require should be done at once. 

Fernery under Ql&ss. 

The dead fronds which appear upon Ferns at this sea¬ 
son should be removed to give room for the new growth 
that will shortly spring up from the bottom ; but evergreen 
Ferns should never be cut down, nor yet dried off, as is 
sometimes done. It is true that drying off a Maiden-hair 
or other Fern may not kill it at first, but such treatment, if 
persisted in, will ultimately do so. Every green frond 
removed from an evergreen plant tends to weaken the 
base ; therefore, in removing discoloured fronds at this or 
or any other season, let all green fronds remain. When it 
is necessary to gather Fern-fronds for bouquet-making, 
avoid stripping any one plant too much, as without green 
fronds the roots languish and die. 

Window Gardening. 

A good deal more might be done with the outside of a 
window than is at present attempted for the most part. 
Creeping growth is always charming, and flowering creepers 
might hie trained so as to form a very effective base for 
the window • boxes. The Winter Jasmine, planted on 
each side of a window, may be so trained as to not only form 
a golden w reath round the window, but branches on each 
side may be trained to form a graceful covering for the 
box, and this Jasmine will grow’ freely on the north side. 
The Virginian Creeper again may be used in like manner. 
A few days ago I saw a window-box completely hidden by 
a Gloire de Dijon Rose. A stout wire was run across the 
base of the w indow , and the Roso, or, at least, branches 
of it, had been trained along the wire, encouraged to grow 
till the box inside was nearly hidden. There is no beauty 
in a box of any kind, no matter how bright green may lie 
the paint with which it has been embellished. Indoors 
there will be plenty to do to sponge dusty leaves and 
remove the first insects whichapjiear on Pelargoniums and 
Cinerarias. 

Outdoor Garden. 

In open weather turf-laying may be done ; in fact, if it 
were not for the expense of watering, turf may lie laid at 
midsummer or any other season ; but in order to sa\ e 
cost lay the turf down as early as possible, and get the 
surface of the same united and established before the sun 
gets hot. It sometimes happens in making alterations or 
in laving out new gardens, that the ground in certain 
positions may have to be lowered, and when this is done, 
some of the good soil taken from the surface should be laid 
on one side to plaoe the turf on, os the Grass will not be a 
good colour when laid on the poor, hungry subsoil. To keep 
out worms give a surface dressing of sifted cinder ashes. 
Prepare positions for choice hardy plants in retired spots 
on the margin of the lawns. Such things as Tritomas, 
Tree Pwonies, Gennan Irises.Funkios, such os F. grandiflora. 
Polygonum cuspidatum, Gunnera scabra, &c., w-nich have a 
striking effect in a mass, must have liberal treatment and 
depth of soil. Rose-stocks, both dwarf and standard, for 
budding this season, must be planted to give them a 
chance to get well established early. A mulching of manure 
will lie very useful; s’e that all buds below the ground line 
are cut out, and in the case of standard Briers those up the 
stem, except half-a-dozen or so at the top, and when the 
top buds break in spring, all but three should be nibbed 
off. Though we have had several weeks of wintry w’eather, 
Roses up to the present are quite safe ; at least, so far as I 
have seen. Deaths among standard Roses may often be 
traced to deep planting. It may be said the cold winter 
finished them, but the evil had been done before. Bare 

f laces under trees inav l>e prepared now for planting with 
vies, Aucubas,Hollies.Box,Yews,Periwinkles,and Butcher's 
Broom by-and-bj e. The surface Bhould be broken up, and 
a top-dressing of good soil w heeled on and levelled. The 
naked stems or trunks of trees may have positions pre¬ 
pared close to them for creepers. 

Fruit ** a,rden. 

Late Pears are always valuable, and perhaps the most 
useful late Pear for a private garden, where there is a wall 
or a warm building with a gable end, is the Winter Nelis. 
Berg&motte d’Esperen, is another valuable dessert Pear, 
not large enough for the market-grower, but good for the 
private garden. Nc Plus Mentis is useful, and is a sure 
hearer. Beurrg Ranee against a lofty wall in a warm posi¬ 
tion is, I think, the best late Pear ; I grant, of oourse, it is 
often insipid and without flavour; but this sometimes 
arises through careless summer management. The fruit 
to be good must be thoroughly exposed to all the air and 
sunshine possible, and when the tree gets old plenty of 
nourishment must be given, and some effort should be 
made to keep the roots out of the bad subsoil. Where the 
usual new plantations of Strawberries were not planted 
last August, get the land trenched and manured ready for 
planting in March. If the plants are set the full distance 
apart at once (which may be from 2£ feet to 3 feet between 
the rows, according to soil and the variety planted), the 
space between the rows may be planted with some other 
crop. I have seen Onions turn out very well w’hen the 
Strawberries have been planted 3 feet apart, two rows of 
Onions being drilled down the centre of every 3-feet space. 
The crop of Onions will pay the rent of the land and for 
labour, and will not do much harm to the Strawberries, as, 
of course, no runners should be permitted to form on the 
Strawberry-plants. Keep Vines breaking into growth 
steady at 50 degs. to 55 degs. The same night temperature 
will suit Peaches in blossom. Figs just throwing out 
voung fruit, 55 degs. ; Melons just starting, 65 degs. to 
«0dcgs.; Pines, frtuting-house, 65 degs. to 68 degs. ; suc¬ 
cessions, 60 degs. ; Strawberries iu blossom, 55 degs. to 
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60 degs., to be increased to 65 degs. os soon os the fruits 
are set if required very early, ngs in pots will succeed 
very well over the hot-water pipes ; the same position will 
also suit pot - Vines, Melons in pots, and Orange - trees 
grown for their fruit. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The principal work at the present moment is getting in 
the manure, and digging, ridging, or trenching the 
land. There is nothing like letting in the air if one wants 
to improve the soil ana make it produce better crops with 
less manure, and I know from experience that in many 
gardens the manure supply is a weak point. Horn Car¬ 
rots coming through the soil in the hot-bed must have a 
little air at the back of the frame when the weather is 
suitable. Potatoes and other forced produce should have 
air in small quantities at suitable opportunities. By-and- 
bye, when the conditions are more genial and the days are 
longer, more air can be given ; but when the ^oung plants 
are just struggling through the soil, only give sufficient 
air to let out the dampness, and to add buoyancy to 
strengthen the stems of the little plants just started on 
their life’s journey. If air is given when the wind is cold, 
stretch a mat or a strip of canvas over the opening to 
check the current. New hot-beds can be made up at suit¬ 
able intervals at any time from this onwards for Asparagus, 
Potatoes, Cucumbers, and Melons. Make up new Mushroom- 
beds to ensure a succession. Give warm liquid-manure 
to l>eds in bearing that are showing signs of falling off in 
their production. A tablespoonful of salt to each gallon 
of water will stimulate the spawn, and increase the size 
and quantity of the Mushrooms. Put more Seakale in 
the Mushroom-house or warm pit. Rhubarb also will 
require to be introduced at regular periods if the supply 
is not to be intermittent. Chicory will coine in useful now, 
and if j>otted and grown on in the* Mushroom-house or an¬ 
other close, dark pit or building, it will get nicely blanched. 
Stir the soil between Lettuces coming on in frames ; the 
leaves of the largest plants may lie drawn together to 


ntiuce earlv blanching. Lettuces under cloches or hand- 
lights may be sheltered in very severe weather with mats 
or long dry litter or Ferns. Celerv, of course, must be 
sheltered lrom frost. Turnip-rooted Celery if left in the 
ground can be lightly’ covered with dry litter or Ferns. 
The bed of young Horn Carrots sown in July for winter 
drawing must also be covered to keep out frost. 

E. Hobdat. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Pots of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Primroses in bloom 
are nice for conservatory and window decoration just now, 
when everjthing outside is so bare and dreary. Bulbs of 
the first two should be potted, to the number of a dozen 
or so in each of the 5-inch size, in good time in the autumn, 
and plunged in ashes in a cold frame or sheltered comer, 
burying the rims to the depth of a few inches with the 
same. When growth commences uncover them, still 
keeping the pots plunged, and as soon as the flower-buds 
appear they may be removed to the greenhouse or win¬ 
dow, where they will expand. If brought into warmth be¬ 
fore the buds can be seen they usually go blind. Strong 
roots of Primroses ought to be potted up early in the 
autumn, so as to get them pretty well established before 
winter, and if placed in a moderately warm and sunny 
frame, or near the glass in a cool greenhouse, they afford 
quantities of flowers throughout the dull season. Violets, 
unfortunately, are useless in a smoky atmosphere; but 
Christmas Roses may be grown fairly well in good-sized 
pots or tubs, and the different varieties afford a long suc¬ 
cession of bloom in acool-house from October or November 
onwards. Chrysanthemum-cuttings inserted last month 
ought to be forming roots and beginning to “ stick up " a 
bit now ; when this occurs if they are confined at all 
closely—as in frames or under handlights or propagating- 
cases—such coverings should be gradually removed, and 
the young plants be placed on shelves or nigh stages near 
the glass to prevent drawing, and keep them short and 
sturdy. All plants of this nature ^thrive best when stand¬ 



ing on a bed or layer of ashes, spent Hops, or some such 
comparatively moist bottom ; but they ought always to be 
covered or kept close in some way for the first few weeks, 
as when standing “ free ” in an ordinary cool-house they 
generally flag badly for a time, and though they seldom fall 
to come round and make plants in time, they ore much 
longer about it. Insert more cuttings as fast as they can 
be obtained ; a little extra heat is often useful to induce 
late cuttings to root quickly, but do not overdo it. Any 
old plants of free-flowenng varieties, such as Mrs. 
Runale, Mrs. Dixon, Elaine, Sunflower, Ac., that break 
freely from the stems may be reserved, for if looked after 
a little, stopped two or three times, and when fit shifted 
into large pots and tied out, they will make very large 
plants covered with bloom, which are often useful for 
cutting, or to furnish large conservatories, Ac. Vines 
under glass must be pruned and cleaned immediately ; 
this is also a good time to make new borders, March being 
about the best month for planting. Prepare beds for 
Ranunculi and Anemones, l>oth of which succeed well in 
surburban gardens; the soil must be light, rich, and sweet. 

B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 


Extracts from a garden diary from January 
23 rd to January 30th. 

Pricked off autumn-sown Lobelias; the seedlings are 
strong and hardy, having been grown w-ithout much heat. 
A little warmth will be given now' to start them into 
growth, and afterwards they will be transferred to a cool 
pit with just a mat over at night, and by May they will be 
ready to burst into blossom as soon as planted out. Such 
plants will do better than when raised in heat and drawn 
up weaklv, and perhaps having wasted a good deal of their 
I strength in blooming before planted out. Busy diggihg, 


trenching, Ac., when the weather has been suitable ; but 
I try to avoid doing this as much as possible when the sur¬ 
face is wet with either rain or snow’, and neither do I like 
to bury frozen soil. No harm might come of it, perhaps, in 
porous land, but frozen soil buried in heavy clay land will 
make it work badly. Trained specimen Azaleas and other 
hard-wooded plants. Fresh stakes and ties and a general 
clean down adds a good deal to the appearance of the 
plants. Top-dressed inside borders of a late vinery. The 
old, dry soil was removed dow n to the roots, but as these 
are close to the surface that did not involve the removal of 
much earth ; 3 inches or so would be about the sum and 
substance of it. The top-dressing consisted of good, turfy 
loam, with about a third of horse-droppings, such os is 
usually shaken out for Mushrooms, with the surplus 
moisture removed from it by gentle fermentation. As 
soon os the Vines show' blossoms a further top-dressing of 
the “ patent silicate manure ” will be given and watered in, 
and possibly alight dressing of the above stimulant will be 
given just before the Grapes begin to colour. If Vines are 
to bear large bunches of good Grapes the roots must be well 
cultivated and find what nourishment they require close 
to the surface. Finished tying down in early vinery 
blossoms lust opening. Night temperature is now 65 degs., 
but on cold nignts it often drops down to 60 degs. in the 
morning. There is nothing like anthracite coal for keeping 
up a regular steady temperature without much stoking. 
Gas-coke is far more expensive and troublesome. Potted 
off bedding “Geraniums,” and moved to early Peach-houses. 
Cut down old plants of F. V. Raspail, which were in flower 
up till Christmas and put in the cuttings. This variety 
makes an excellent bedding Pelargonium, as it flowers 
verv freely. Pricked off seedling Musks ; sowing seeds of 
various sub-tropical plants, such as Castor-oils, Solanums, 
Carinas, Ac., which require a considerable time to get them 
strong enough-to go out. Trained Morello Cherries on north 
wall. Pricked off early-sown Cyclamens, using light, rich 
stuff, keeping the young plants in heat for tne present. 
Giving a moderate amount of fumigation to the plant- 
houses, just to get rid of any stray insects which may be 


seeking to establish co’onics. The chief plants which 
require watching are Pelargoniums, Arum Lilies, and 
Cinerarias. Rearranged conservatory; brought away 
several plants w’hich were past their best, and filling up 
with other plants coming into bloom. Azaleas, especially 
the semi-double variety, Deutsche Perle, is very useful now- 
flowering with but little forcing, the flowering lasting 
better in consequence of not being unduly forced. There 
are still a few late Chrysanthemums left, but they are out 
of date now, and with so many other brighter, purer- 
coloured flowers daily coming in the Chrysanthemum is not 
missed. But the old plants will not be forgotten—at least 
not if cuttings are required. But our stock of cuttings for 
the most part are now in and rooted, and will shortly be in 
single pots. __ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

TUFTED PANSIES. 

Mr. W. Cuthbertson, of Rothesay, who thinks 
Pansies are not Pansies, has been sending round 
for notes from people who object to our attempt 
to get rid of the ridiculous confusion resulting 
from calling what are really Pansies with a 
difference of habit by the old Latin name of the 
genus Viola. The plants of this genus—the 
natural species—arc many of them good garden 
plants—the Bird’s-foot, alpine, and other charm¬ 
ing hardy flowers which are referred to often in 
garden literature. There are probably inore 
than one hundred species of the family all 
entitled to this old Latin name. 

Mos L , of the writers discreetly withhold their 
reasons ; a few only speak distinctly. 

Viola, I consider , is the proper name , 
and anyone with a knowledge oj Pansies 
knows very well that a Viola is quite 
distinct from either a show or fancy Pansy. 
—John Downie. 

The very first man that gives an 
attempt at a reason shows the error of 
using the Latin term instead of an 
English one, and talks nonsense besides 
in stating that a Viola is quite distinct 
from a Pansy, which it cannot be, as 
all Pansies come to us from species of 
Viola. All Pansies belong to Viola , 
as all Roses to Posa. If Mr. Downie 
were to say that tufted, or, if he prefers 
it, bedding Pansies were distinct from 
show or fancy Pansies, he would be 
talking good sense. It was the every¬ 
day occurrence of vulgar nonsense of this 
kind that led me to seek some descriptive 
and useful English name for these flowers 
—certainly for the most part crosses be¬ 
tween the older Pansy ana Viola cornuta 
and other species. 

We are of opinion that the name “ tufted 
Pansies ” is misleading. There is no such 
name. It originated , we think , in the 
mind of the editor of The Garden. Bed¬ 
ding Pansies and Violas are now so much 
crossed and mixed up ndth each other that 
the only proper name is bedding Pansies 
and Violas , or, if preferred , tedding 
Violas. We shall never call them tufted 
Pansies in our lists. —James Cocker. 
Happily, other nurserymen do give the 
na me, including the oldhouse of Messrs. Dicksons 
and Co., Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. This 
firm had many of these charming flowers at a 
time when they were very little asked for in 
England, and it was in their nurseries I first 
was charmed with the pure and delicate colours 
of these flowers. 

Mr. J. D. Stuart, of Belfast, offers us a 
reason or two :— 

While all Pansies are Violas, no Viola except 
tricolor , and such as have teen derived from it, 
is entitled to the name of Pansy. The question 
as to whether Violas not “tufted,” or stoloni- 
ferous, in habit are descended from V tricolor 
is quite another matter. 

Mr. Stuart seems to have no doubt that the 
Pansy is derived from Viola tricolor, but the 
man who of all I ever met knew British flowers, 
including our native Violas, best (the late 
Boswell Syme, author of the last edition of 
“ English Botany,” and the most precious 
book ever written on the subject) did not 
believe it, and he was a gardener as well as a 
botanist. Whatever species the old Pansies may 
have arisen from, no one can doubt that all 
Pansies come from one or more wild species 
of Viola growing somewhere on the moun¬ 
tains of Europe. From observation of manv 
thousand Pansies in my own garden, I think all 
the larger hybrids of Viola arc best called by 
some English name. 
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Flowers of White Tufted Pansy “ Mrs. Gray.” (See page 638.) 
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If Violas were all tufted in habit , we might 
retain the term, but in named varieties not one 
in twelve in tufted. — George McLeod, F.R.H.S., 
Chingford. 

Mr. McLeod, like others, has not taken 
the trouble to find the meaning of the term 
“ tufted,” and his statement that not one in 
twelve is tufted is far from exact. The term 
“tufted” has been used, and very properly 
used, to distinguish plants of a spreading 
habit, like Pinks, Aubrietia and alpine Violets, 
from plants with simple erect stems, like, say, 
the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. Sometimes 
the two forms of habit occur in the same 
family ; for instance, there are Violas that are 
tufted and spread about, rooting too about the 
collar, and Violas that are not—just as the 
German, French, and other Pansies in our 
gardens do not spread at the root, as the tufted 
Violets or Pansies do. Plants of this “ tufted ” 
habit, very properly distinguished in all 
languages that treat of plants, in addition to 
forming eyes at or below the “collar,” as 
perennials do, are 'often a mass of delicate 
rootlets, even above the ground, so that they 
are easily increased. Hence when the Pansies 
of all other kinds die or aro hard to keep after 
flowering, those crossed with the alpine species 
remain with us like true perennials, and are 
most easily increased. I have all the varieties 
worth growing, and many plants of each in 
which this habit is constant. It is not only 
by suckering and running at the root that 
these plants are “ tufted,” for the great 
majority of them are also more compact in habit 
than the ordinary Pansy, whether of English, 
French, or German strains. Their sheets of 
delicate colour are nearer the earth than those 
of the other Pansies, as I can say from having 
employed them perhaps more than anyone else 
in large groups in the flower garden. 

1 submit, then, that the term “tufted Pansies” 
i s a good name in all ways. Whatever name be 
adopted, it should be an English one, as other¬ 
wise we shall always have the confusion with the 
essential Latin name for the large number of 
wild species in cultivation now or at any future 
time. To all of these belongs the old Latin name 
of the genus Viola. 

Perennial Pansies would be quite a fair name, 
owing to their habit, but not so good as tufted, 
which is descriptive both of the stature, habit, 
and spreading roots of the kinds. 

It is now agreed by the best botanists that all 
cross-bred garden plants—including tufted Pan¬ 
sies, of course—should have popular English, 
and not Latin names. There is no comparison 
between the names “ tufted Pansies ” and “ bed¬ 
ding Violas the latter name is a vulgar, l»ccause 
erroneous, compound of bad English and Latin ; 
whereas “tufted Pansies” is a good English 
name with a clear meaning. 

The following are a few of the best kinds for 
general cultivation: Archie Grant, Ardwell 
Gem, Ariel, Abereorn Gem, Bessie Clark, Blue 
King, Blue Cloud, Bridesmaid, Countess of 
Kintorc, Countess of Hopetoun, Canary, Duchess 
of Sutherland, Elcgans, Holyrood, Airs. Gray 
(flowers figured on page 637), Mrs. Kinncar, Mrs. 
Turner, Stricta azurea, and White Queen. 

W. R. 


2015.— A weedy lawn.— You are quite 
right. It is of no use to attempt to make a 
satisfactory lawn out of one that is already 
covered with weeds. The latter must be de¬ 
stroyed, and good lawn Grass-seed sown in the 
spring if you cannot get good turf to lay down 
at once. If you have to sow seed you must be 
careful how you prepare the ground. The space 
being on an incline, it is most likely the soil n 
rather poor, and that it is better near the sur¬ 
face than deeper. If that is so, you had better 
not dig over the ground, as that would bury the 
good soil and bring the inferior to the surfaee. 
\Vere it my case, I should take off the Grass 
and weeds about an inch in depth and let them re¬ 
main laying on the ground for several weeks ; 
by that time they would be dry enough to burn— 
or, rather, char—by making up a strong fire at 
first, and then lay on the Grass thick enough to 
make a smouldering fire. When all of it is con¬ 
verted into ashos you will have the best fertiliser 
you can get for such a purpose if it is spread 
over the space bofore the seed is sown. To pre¬ 
pare the ground for the reception of tho seed, 
have it puckod over with a heavy hoe about 
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3 inches deep, and then have it carefully levelled. 
Early in April is soon enough to sow the seed.— 
J. C. C. 

2992. — Pentstemons from seed. — 

Pentstemons should l>e hardy in Kent, especially 
if a small mound of coal-aslies is placed round 
the collar of each plant before frost sets in. They 
are easily raised from seeds, and if helped in 
spring with a little heat, such as can be obtained 
in a gentle hot-bed, the seedlings will flower the 
same summer and autumn, and make a pretty 
bed. Sow the seeds thinly in February or 
March in the hot-bed, and prick off into boxes. 
Harden off and plant in May.—E. H. 

- The seeds of the garden varieties of the 

Pentstemon may either be sown in the autumn 
or in the spring. If they were sowm in August 
or early in September, they might be pricked 
out in boxes and wintered in frames ; or if sown 
in the spring, the seeds should be sown over a 
hot-bed in February, and the young plants 
would be pricked out in boxes. In either case 
they should be planted out-of-doors in April, 
and they would then flower the following season. 
The Pentstemon is a comparatively hardy plant 
in England, but it cannot be depended upon to 
pass through severe winters. It may often be 
trusted out-of-doors ; but a few plants of each 
good variety propagated in the autumn should 
be wintered in cold frames for spring planting. 


- The l>cst way to man<agc these charming 

plants is to sow the seed rather early in the 
spring in a gentle warmth, and harden them 
off and plant out in May or June ; then they 
will all flower by tho autumn, when cuttings 
may be taken from the best of them, and the 
rest be discarded. The seed must be got in 
under glass, either in a frame over a gentle hot¬ 
bed or on a greenhouse shelf; and fairly light 
and rich loamy soil will do, and a sheet of glass 
should be laid over the box or pan until the 
young plants are up. Prick them off when large 
enough, and finally plant out—18 inches apart 
—in good soil and an open situation. On a light 
warm soil the old plants frequently survive the 
winter, especially in the south ; but they are 
never to be depended upon, so that plenty, of 
cuttings shoula be taken in {September or 
October, and wintered in a cool house or frame. 
These will all flower well the following season. 

—B. C. R. 

2995. —Dividing 1 Lily of the Valley roots.- 

Lily of the Valley roots may be divided any time before 
growth begins, as no new roots will be made till the 
foliage is well on the move.—E. H. 

- It is not too late to [part out the roots of these. 

They need not be done until the frost goes, and a chance 
should be taken to do the work on the first fine day.— 
J. D. E. 


2914 —Soot from a ohlmney where turf Is 
burnt. —“Kathleen” will find that soot from turf or 
wood will be cloggy ; it may be dissolved in water, or 
incorporated and thoroughly mixed with fine ashes or dry 
mould. It is a great deal stronger than coal froot.— 
CllSAJUA. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A PRETTY OLD WALL SHRUB. 
Nepaul Laburnum (Thermopsis (Piptantuus) 

NEPALENSIS). 

Tue genus Thermopsis, which was established 
by Robert Brown, contains only a small number 
of species, many of which are entirely herba¬ 
ceous. The most interesting one appears to be 
that which forms the subject of our present 
notice. It bos received the following different 
names : Thermopsis nepalensis (R.Br.), T. labur- 
nifolia (Don), Anagyris indica (Lindl.), Baptisia 
nepalensis (Hook), Piptanthus nepalensis 
(Sweet), and Thermia laburnifolia (Sprengel). 
This species (see illustration) is of vigorous 
growth, very free-flowering, and finely foliaged, 
and is quite common on many walls in Ireland, 
and frequently met with in England. Wo have 
also seen plants growing in the open and flower¬ 
ing freely. It flowers in May and June, the 
blossoms depending in long clusters, the indi¬ 
vidual blooms being of a very fine yellow colour. 
The plant is propagated from seed, which should 
be sown in pots or seed-pans. The seed soon 
germinates, and as the young plants have a 
thick, fleshy tap-root, they require some atten¬ 
tion after they are pricked out, and during the 
following winter they should be kept in the 
shelter of a cojl-house or a frame. As soon as 
growth commences in spring 
they may be planted out in the 
open air. 

2998.— Growing Mistletoe. 

—Get some ripe bcrrieB and rub 
them into the cracks or crevices of 
the bark on the under Bide of the 
branches ; or a few small cuts may 
be made with a knife, and the seeds 
rubbed in. The seeds must be ripe. 
—E. H. 

- The most successful 

way of growing this parasitic 
plant is the following : Choose 
a young and healthy Apple- 
tree, or if you have not this, 
then choose a young branch in 
an old tree. Healthy young 
bark is the most suitable, ana 
the only reason we find 
Mistletoe as a rule growing 
from crevices upon the stumps 
of trees, is because the berries 
lodged there ami escaped the 
birds. Having decided upon 
a tree, make a cut in the shape 
of the letter V and on tnc 
under side of the branch. Do 
not let this go more than 
through the bark, and then 
with the point of your knife 
raise the bark at the apex of the cuts and 
introduce a berry beneath, letting the bark 
fall back into its place as soon as this is 
done. By the time the Mistletoe-berries arc 
ripe and fit for the operation the bark of the 
Apple-tree will lift easily. The most frequent 
mistake made in attempting to propagate this 
plant is using the berries when unripe. Mistletoe 
is not ripe until March or April, and one might 
as well collect green berries of the Holly 
and sow with an equal chance of success, as 
to expect them to grow at this time of year. 
It is somewhat difficult to procure ripe Mistletoe- 
berries on account of the birds, who are very 
fond of them ; but you can, failing any others, 
save a branch of the berries and keep it fresh in 
a bottle of water. If you let them have plenty 
of light and protection from birds the berries 
will mature almost as well as if still attached to 
the tree. Why I advise the berries being put 
on the underside of the branch is to avoid their 
being washed off by heavy showers, and also to 
prevent the sun from scorching them up "when 
on the point of germinating. Place a little 
piece of muslin or thin wire gauze over them or 
in all likelihood the birds will discover them and 
pick out the seeds. This is the most simple 
and reliable way of propagating the Mistletoe. 

- I never heard of this parasite being pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings, but should think it was 
impossible to increase it in that way. It can be 
propagated by seeds. These, as most people are 
aware, are enclosed in a white, glutinous sub¬ 
stance. I have raised plants by taking the seeds, 
enclosed as they aro in this covering, and press* 
ing them in firmly into the interstices ef the 
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Flowering-shoot of the Nepaul Laburnum (Thermopsis (PiptAnLhiiB)nepalcnsiB). 

Good deep, rich garden soil ought to be prepared 
for it.—J. D. E. 



GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Pitmaston Duchess, as a rule, is poor in flavour 
here, but this year it is exceptionally good, 
being nearly equal to Marie Louise, so that one 
would he led to suppose that a cool, dull summer 
suits it best.” 

3008.— Strawberries in pots —Straw- 


rough bark of Apple-trees. A large number of 
the seeds will not vegetate, so that it is well to 
use a goodly number. The pulpy substance is 
necessary to retain the seeds in their place.— 
J. D, E. 


made to extend. It is possible to artifically 
ripen some of the fruit early in October, and 
by gathering and storing at fortnightly inter¬ 
vals, the tree being cleared before severe frosts 
injure the fruit, the supply of delicious ripe 
Pears would last well into December. It is 
almost needless to add that a well-ripened dish 
of this variety is of very attractive appearance, 
while as regards ouality, Doyenne du Cornice is 
its only formidable rival. I have come across 
several very fine trees of Marie Louise in the 
course of my travels, but never one to equal that 
to be seen in the gardens at Elvaston Castle. 
About twelve years ago Mr. Goodacre, the well- 
known gardener in charge of those gardens, 
bought a horizontally-trained tree furnished 
with two pairs of branches. This was planted 
against a nigh south wall at the end of a long 
range of vineries, and as this site was also 
chosen for the erection of a high water tower, 
there was any amount of room upwards for the 
Pear-tree. The result has been most remark¬ 
able. At the present time the tree lias attained 
a height of not less than 3fi feet, having formed 
two pairs of side branches every year from the 
first. It soon commenced to bear freely, and as 
most of the branches were about 8 feet long, the 
crops latterly have been reckoned by the bushel, 


FRUIT. 


a distant market they want very careful packing, 
and must not be allowed to get too ripe. Of 
course, the earlier good fruit reaches a first-class 
market the more money it fetches, but it is 
better to study the local demand, and as “ R. D.” 
writes from Cambridge, I fancy he will find the 
latter end of May and beginning of June the 
best time to have his fruit ripe.—E. H. 

- The earlier the fruit can be obtained the 

better, and the higher the price it will fetch in 
the market. It is possible to get fairly good 
fruit about the end of March, but the plants in 
that case should be started in a gentle heat 
about the end of November or early in Decem¬ 
ber. There ought to be no delay in getting the 
plants into a forcing-house now. Place the 
pots on a shelf near the roof-glass, and do not 
have the temperature too high to begin with— 
45 degs. to 50 degs. for the first two weeks, in¬ 
creasing it on the third week to 50 degs. to 
55 degs. A minimum temperature of 60 degs. 
is high enough for Strawberries ^during their 
period of flowering and fruiting. ™ m 
the house now would have ripe fruit on about the 
end of April. To obtain very earl; 
berries from pot plants, the layers s 
put down earl 


PEAR MARIE LOUISE. 

According to the leading authorities, this grand 
Pear was raised in France about the year 1809, 
and was introduced into this country seven years 
later. It was named Marie Louise in honour of 
Maria Louisa, the second consort of Napoleon, 
and from the first its great merits have been 
well, if not so fully appreciated as of late years. 
Nowadays it would be rightly included in the 
most limited selections of choice Pears, there 
being only one failing that can well be urged 
against it. This failing I will first notice. 
After the first few years of rather strong growth, 
the trees, whether against walls or in the open, 
rarely fail to bloom freely, but too often the 
flowers are of such a weakly character that they 
fall off wholesale, quite failing to set, and that, 
too, in spite of protection being afforded in 
frosty weather, the prospect of a good crop 
being shattered accordingly. Thinning out the 
flowers just before they ex¬ 
pand is of little or no avail, 
and the best remedy would 
api»ear to be a more liberal 
treatment at the roots, the 
borders being renewed occa¬ 
sionally, and never allowed 
to become either very dry 
or poor. Very few cultiva¬ 
tors probably feel disposed 
to thin out the fruit buds in 
the autumn, but it would 
pay them well to do it 
whenever they are very 
plentiful, those reserved 
openingall the more strongly 
accordingly. Weakly blooms 
are not often produced by 
healthy young trees or any 
older specimens that have 
been partially lifted and 
given the benefit of a root- 
run into fresh and fairly 
rich loamy compost. Marie 
Louise may be said to have 
been the Pear of the last 
year (1891), for never before 
have I seen such capital 
crops on the trees generally. 

Standards carried exception¬ 
ally good crops, the fruit at 
a distance leading anyone to 
think the variety must be 
the hardier and naturally 
larger variety Pitmaston 
Duchess. So plentiful was 
the fruit in some parts of 
Somerset, that the crojwj 
were actually sold direct from the trees at 
4s., and sometimes lower prices, per bushel. 
There is, therefore, no good reason why 
cordons, bushes, pyramids, and standards 
should not be planted in the open with every 
prospect of profitable crops being obtained 
two years out of three, but the variety 
is so much improved in appearance, if not in 
quality, when tne trees have the benefit of wall 
shelter, that against walls it ought to be 
most extensively grown. No particular site 
is absolutely necessary, but hereabouts, on 
the contrary, they succeed well against any 
wall, our earliest ripening and frequently 
the best crops, strange to relate, being 
had from large old trees against a wall 
facing north-east. The tree, of which an illus¬ 
tration is given, carried what this season would 
Ik; considered a good average crop, and if more 
had l>een left on at the final thinning, all prob¬ 
ably would have been of poorer quality— 

Over-cropping quickly telling in the case of 
the Marie Louise Pear. Nor is there any neces¬ 
sity to adopt any particular form of training, but 
if fine profitable trees are desired, the prefer¬ 
ence ought to be given to young trees on the 
Pear-stock. For covering extra high walls 
the Marie Louise is particularly to be recom¬ 
mended, not only on account of its naturally 
productive habit of growth, but also owing to 
the Ions period over whiek the season ican be 


Plants put in 


Straw- 
lould be 

_ ___5y, say about the end of July. 

They must be in their fruiting-pots by the end 
of August, and ought to be grown in an open 

5 lace out-of-doors until the end of the season.— 

. D. E. 

2993.— Mildew on a Vine.— Dissolve 
4 oz. of Gishurst Compound in a gallon of warm 
water, and whilst the mixture is warm take a 
brush and thoroughly •wash the roots. Then 
thicken sufficient of the wash with lime, soot, 
and sulphur in about equal quantities, with just 
enough clay to make it the consistency of 
thick paint, and paint the roots over with it, 
rubbing it in well round the spurs where 
the fungus spores may rest. Wash the paint 
inside with strong Gishurst Compound, and 
whitewash all wall surfaces with lime, with 
about half-a-pound of sulphur mixed with a pail¬ 
ful of limewash. This will kill all fungus 
spores which are on the rods and walls, but it 
will be as well if 3 inches or so of the soil from 
the surface of the inside borders is removed, 
and replaced with good loam and manure, 
with a little of the patent silicate manure 
mixed with it—say, about 2 lb. of the silicate 
manure to each barrowful of soil and manure. 
Whilst attempting to destroy the pest as far as 
possible, it is always well to bear in mind that 
the Vines have been exposed to ungenial in¬ 
fluences to have brought on so severe an attack 
of mildew, and avoid the same causes which led 
to the mischief in future. A close, stuffy 
atmosphere, deficient ventilation, or cold cur¬ 
rents through incautious ventilation on bright 
days in spring, when the wind is cold, often 
leads to an attack of mildew.—E. H. 

- The better plan now would be to remove 

any loose bark hanging from the old wood. 
Wash all the woodwork of the house, as well as 
the Vine-rods, with a sponge and warm, soft- 
soapy water. When this has l>een done dissolvo 
4 ounces of soft-soap in a gallon of boiling rain¬ 
water. Stir up in it half-a-pound of flowers of 
sulphur. Half the quantity of water may be 
used in the same proportions. A little clay may 
be added to thicken the mixture. Paint the 
Vines with this, brushing it well into the spurs 
of the Vine. Should mildew appear when the 
Vines are in growth next season a little dry 
sulphur will destroy it.—J. D. E. 

2968— Destroying American Blight. — 

The most effectual method of destroying Ameri¬ 
can Blight is to wash the trees with one of the 
following mixtures, which should be applied 
with a brush and well worked into any inequali¬ 
ties in the bark : Fifteen pounds of soft-soap, 
the extract from 8 lb. of Quassia-chips, mixed 
with two gallons of water, or a quarter of a pint 
of paraffin-oil in a pail of water ; the oil should 
be kept well mixed with the water. Parts of 
the trees which cannot be reached with a brush 
should be syringed with the mixture. I am 
afraid you will not be able to do anything to 
reduce the swellings.'—G. 8. S. 
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Marie Louise Pear-tree In fru't in the garden at Straffan House, Kildare. 


farmyard liquid-manure was freely used of late 
years, fresh turfy loam also being placed within 
reach of the roots.—W. 

Mr. F. Bedford, who sent us the 
from which the engraving was ma< 
the following note concerning it: “ < 
grown, I suppose there is none so popular as 


photograph 
ide, sends us 
Of all Pears 
that 

named above, and w f hen in season many other 

It was raised 
, and named in 
honour of'Mari a Louisa, the consort of Napoleon. 
Doyenn<$ du Comice, to my mind, is the best 
flavoured of all Pears, but it is not so good all 
round as Marie Louise. ~ 
neither grows 
is my experience 
nearly all grown 
depended 
soil. /" 


fairly good kinds are jmssed over, 
in 1809 by the AbW Duquesne, 


Doyenne du C 


Doyenne du Comice 
nor l««irs so freely ; at least, this 
of it here. Pears here are 
on w'alls, as they are not to be 
Ion in the open in this cold, ungenial 
All Pears succeed well here on the Pear- 
stock, and arc root-pruned if inclined to grow 
too strongly. The trees arc kept spurred close 
home, very few extending more than 3 inches 
from the wall. We have a few kinds on the 
Quince, but they are not a success. The tree 
here illustrated is comparatively a young one, 


the long period 
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8006.—Sprinkling, lime and soot on Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, Ac.—There is no better time than the 
present for pruning Gooseberries and Currants, and the 
sooner they are done now the better. As soon as the 
pruning is finished dust freely with soot and lime in mix¬ 
ture ; or it may be made into a wash, mixed with soft soap 
to make jt st : "k, and applied through the garden engine or 
syringe.—E. H. 

Striking Apple-cuttings. — While 
pruning some large Apple-trees the other day, 
in pulling out an old thrush’s nest built in an 
angle formed by three young branches I found 
that the nest (which was composed of hay, 
Moss, and cow-dung) was full of roots from the 
young branches (three years’ old growth), not 

f >ose quill-like roots, but thin fibrous ones. 

attribute this to the wet autumn which had 
kept the nest constantly moist. May not this 
be a hint as to striking Apple-trees, by wrapping 
the growths in hay. Moss, and cow-dung, and 
keeping them damp till rooted ? I may say that 
I carefully severed with a knife two of the 
rooted branches, and have planted them on a 
rich, shady north border. They are 3 feet high, 
after being pruned, and are clean and healthy. 
The kind is the Manks’ Codim.— Richard 
Williams. 

ORCHIDS. 

LiELIA ALBIDA. 

It is now sixty years ago since this plant was first 
introduced, since which time it has been im¬ 
ported abundantly ; but nearly everyone is like 
my “ Enquiring Friend,” and finds this a some¬ 
what ‘ ‘ miffy ” Orchid to deal with. It is a species 
found at some 7 JXX). feet and 8,000 feet elevation, 
consequently,! it grows , naturally in the cold 
regions of MexicoyunJ termed the “ Tierra fria,” 
or Cold country i buk although a native of the 
so-called cold country, I have found that this 
Lcelia likes a grefkt/defj of sunlight even in the 
resting season, and 1 kayo > seen those who grow 
this plant most suqcosqfuljy keep it well exposed 
to the sun, with plenty of-air, keeping the tem¬ 
perature up to about. 65. (legs, by day, and 
60 degs. at night. The plants during the period 
of growth like an abundant supply of water, and 
during the resting season the plants may be kept 
quite dry, for Mexico has but two seasons, the 
rainy season, which commences about the latter 
end of May and continues for four months, 
and the rest of the year is occupied by the 
dry season ; but care must be taken during 
the latter time w ith the cultivated plants that 
they do not become dry enough to shrivel the 
bulbs. They should not have a great deal of 
soil about their roots, just a little peat and 
Sphagnum Moss being ample, aud they succeed 
best on blocks or rafts of wood, hung up near 
the roof-glass, fully exposed to the light. It is a 
plant which has several colour varieties of great 
beauty. Matt. Bramble. 

CATTLEYA SKINNERI. 

I have a request from “ An Enquirer” to say 
something about the management of this species ? 
He complains that the sheaths rot before the 
flowers push up, and he is told it is subject to 
this kind of thing. Now, I do not know’ in the 
slightest degree what is the treatment given to 
the Orchid in this case, but 1 think it is faulty, 
or there would not have been moisture enough 
in the house to have caused the sheaths to rot. 
Perhaps, however, my friend does not mean that 
the sheaths rot with moisture, but that they 
become browrn and dry up. If this is the case, 
they may be left alone, and by-and-bye the 
flowers will push up just the same as if they had 
kept green—in fact, this may be said to be of 
frequent occurrence, and it is as well to cut off 
the top of the sheath just as the flowers begin to 
push out, in order to give them a better chance of 
pushing through, which, in some instances, they 
may be prevented doing. These flowers come 
naturally about the end of March, and onwards 
through the month of April. Plants which 
are later in flowering, say towards the end of 
April, last with ordinary care for a fortnight or 
three weeks in full beauty. Cattlcya Skinneri 
is a plant found in various parts of Central 
America, where we are told the plant has ob¬ 
tained the name of the Flor de San Sebastian, 
as it is to be found in bloom about the time of 
that saint’s day. The plant, I have always 
found, likes a warm part of the Brazilian 
or Cattleya-hous**, and it does not like 
U) bo subjected to do low a temperature as the 
•pfceies of Cattleyas which come to us from the 


Columbian regions, so, therefore, select a warm 
spot for it. The pots or baskets in which it is 
grown should be w’ell drained, aud do not give 
too great a mass of soil about its roots, so that the 
pots would be better nearly filled w ith drainage, 
or, perhaps, what is better, the pots used may 
be of a shallower kind than is usual. The soil 
used should be good brown poat-fibre and a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss (but by all means avoid 
the black, wet peat recently sent me as a sample 
by a reader, for this plant will soon die in this, 
and so will auy other plant). In potting make 
the soil firm; and I like to use some medium¬ 
sized nodules of charcoal with the soil when 
potting. Give water carefully until the plant be¬ 
gins to root; when this occurs it may be applied 
more freely. Do not syringe the plant, but let 
it feel that there is sufficient moisture in the 
air to satisfy all its w’ants. Treated in this man¬ 
ner this Cattlcya will grow well, and will pro¬ 
duce sheaths, from w’hich in due time will issue 
its soft, satiny, rosy-purple flowers to delight 
you, unless you happen to get the white variety 
called alba, which is a flower of the purest 
white, without spot or blemish of any other 
colour. Occasionally, however, there is a faint 
tinge of prim rose-yellow on the lip. The variety 
oculata has a deep-purple blotch in the throat. 
All are extremely beautiful and desirable plants 
for anyone to have ; but you cannot grow them 
in a cool-house. Matt. Bramble. 
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CATTLEYA PERCIVALIANA. 

Some nice flowers of this species, or variety of 
C. labiata, come from “ J. B. W., Yorks,” 
which, however, is not a very explicit address. 
The three flowers are all different varieties and 
good ones too, but No. 2 is by far the l>est, 
being very richly coloured. The rich tawny- 
yellow contrasts well with the crimson-purple 
of the front lobe, and No. 1 is the worst coloured 
and the thinnest flower of the lot; and at this 
time of year their warmth of colour is very ac¬ 
ceptable and pleasing. It is now some ten years 
ago since this plant was introduced into this 
country by Mr. Sander, from the South-Western 
part of Venezuela, where it does not grow upon 
trees but upon rocky places, fully exposed to 
the sun amt light at about 4,000 feet above the 
sea level, and where it opens its blooms in the 
middle of October. But here at home with us 
the flowers always open just behind those 
of the variety C. Triamc, and after the 
true old species aud its other varieties have 
passed away, and thus completing the whole 
season for Cattlcya blooms. The flowers of 
C. Percivaliana when they first opened, it 
seems, gave rise to a great controversy and 
disappointment—perhaps, from want of size, in 
which respect it is much inferior to C. Mosshe, 
C. Mendelli, and many others—in fact, I think it 
has about the smallest flower of any of the labiata 
group, and, beside which, I think the plants 
which flowered first were all very deficient in 
colour, so that they lacked both size and colour. 
However, anyone having flowers similar to these 
sent by “ J. B. W.” may think themselves lucky, 
for, especially in the case of the bloom marked 
No. 3, the colours are rich and well defined, and 
the flower is quite large enough to please anyone, 
as it measures between 4 inches and f> inches 
across. What, now, is the best method of 
growing this plant, which grows naturally upon 
rocks and in the full sun ? It should be grown 
in the wannest part of the Cattleya-house — 
these plants like a somewhat hotter place than 
the kinds from New Grenada—in well-drained 
pots, using good brown peat-fibre, having a little 
chopped Sphagnum mixed with it, and some 
medium-sized nodules of charcoal should be in¬ 
serted at the time of potting. I)o not over¬ 
burden the roots, however, with soil, and by no 
moans treat the plants as if they were aquatics 
during the growing season, and during the 
season of rest the plants, although liking to be 
dry, should not on any account be allowed to 
shrivel, or to suffer in any manner from drought, 
as the plants quickly deteriorate if so treated. 
Naturally, this plant grows near rivers and 
streams of water, which tend to keep the bulbs 
fresh and plump, so that no in jury accrues to 
them even in the dry season. They should be 
stood in a good, sunny position, exposed to a 
free current of air ana plenty of moisture. 
Always remember, however, your plants are 
Under glass, and therefore they must be shaded 
during the midday sun. Matt. Bramble. 


POMPON DAHLIAS. 

To those who have grown the Pompon Dahlia 
nothing need be said to prove that they can 
hold their own against any other variety. For 
garden purposes they cannot be beaten, not 
even by the showy Cactus varieties. Flowering 
as they do on long stems w’ith small compact 
blossoms of the most beautiful colours, they 
readily adapted themselves to purposes for 
w’hich the larger varieties would altogether be 
unsuitable. Then again the dwarf habit of 
growth is in many cases a great recom¬ 
mendation, as they .can be planted where their 
taller brothers would be unsightly. Perhaps 
the best point of all is their free habit of 
blooming; they belong to the cut-aiul-come- 
again order. From a plant of that beautiful white 
variety, Guiding Star, I have cut 30 good blooms 
in the morning and ten more at night. Of course, 
this is not always to be expected, but what I 
wish to show is that for quality and quantity 
of flowers they cannot be surpassed. I think if 
we could get more classes for them at the 
exhibitions than wc do at present, the public 
would not be long in placing them in that 
position which they deserve, w’hich I consider is 
a long way ahead of the heavier and clumsier 
varieties, as these are altogether unfit for decora¬ 
tive purposes. To those who have not grown 
these before I would say give them a trial, and 
they will handsomely repay you, Procure your 
plants about the end of May from a reliable nur¬ 
seryman, see that they have been well hardened 
off, plant them about a yard apart, give a good 
watering, and sec that they are properly staked 
and tied. After a hot day a sprinkling of the 
leaves with water will be very advantageous. 
I should mention that a little w’cll-rotted manure 
and leaves, limed and placed in the hole -where 
you intend planting, will serve as a nourishment 
to the greedy roots of the plant until it is strong 
enough to stand a good top-dressing. Keep the 
ground clean and the plants well tied out, with 
an occasional watering and a sharp look-out for 
earwigs, and you may rest assured of soon having 
a show that will amply repay you. A dozen sorts 
that I have grown and have found to be good 
varieties are Guiding Star (pure-white), Coquette 
(orange, shaded yellow), Dandy (crimson-purple), 
Dora (pale-primrose and white), Dr. Ranch 
(orange-red), Fairy Tales (delicate-primrose), 
Favourite Dance (maroon, with crimson edges). 
Gem (rich-scarlet), Grass au Wein (shaded buff), 
Little Princess (-white, tipped with rose), Nemesis 
(dark-maroon, tipped with white), Wilhem 
Nitsche (red, tipped with white). F. G. T. 


2991.— Irises and Pansies from seed. 

—Both Pansies and Irises are easily raised from 
seed. I prefer raising Irises in boxes and 
frames in*spring. Pansies arc best sown out¬ 
side, as it involves so much lass trouble, and the 
plants are stronger when raised outside. Sow 
the Pansies thinly about March or April, and 
transplant when large enough. They will begin 
flowering in autumn, and continue to produce odd 
blossoms in winter when the weather is open and 
mild, but the principal blooming-time will be in 
spring and summer. Seedling Irises, on the 
other hand, will not bloom before the third 
year. If sown in boxes or pots transplant to a 
prepared bed 6 inches apart, and let them 
remain there till they flower.—E. H. 

2999.— Alpine Auriculas.— If the alpine 
Auriculas are kept in the cool house they will 
flower in March in the small pots, or they will 
flower in a shady border if planted out when the 
weather is suitable. If kept in pots, probably 
some of the strongest, if the present pots are 
full of roots, may require shifting into 5-inch 
pots, but unless they are well rooted they will 
be better as they are ; but in the latter case a 
little of the old soil may be removed and a top¬ 
dressing given of loam and old cow-manure with 
a litbie sharp sand added. In summer they will 
be better out-side, either planted out or if kept 
in ]*>ts placed on a coal-ash bed in a cool, shady 
position.—E. H. 

2.K3. — Coke crusher. — Portway’s patent coke 
cruahcr can lie obtained through an ironmonger for about 
15s. It has to be fixed to a wall and worked by hand.— 
T. ii. C. _ 

Our readers wilt kindly remember that tee are glad, to 
receive/or engraving any suggestive or beaxUyfwl photo* 
graphs o/ plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens V 
a picturesque character, 
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PERNS. 


ADIANTUM CUNEATUM. 

This very old favourite from Brazil ia perhaps 
better known and more generally cultivated 
than any other Maiden-hair Fern. Nothing can 
surpass the elegance of its beautiful foliage for 
bouquets, and this excellent quality is so fully 
appreciated by growers in general that millions 
of it pass through our flower markets every 
year, besides the enormous quantities grown in 
private places where it is always in demand for 
the same object. The fact of its being evergreen 
and of free habit, and consequently very useful 
in winter, renders it more valuable still. It is 
of easy culture, growing in almost any soil, and 
not very particular as to temperature (the excel¬ 
lent specimen here illustrated was grown in a 
greennouse), and, provided that regular moisture 
at the roots is kept up, it will produce all 
through the year from a tufted rhizome an im¬ 
mense quantity of its lovely fronds from 10 
inches to l.» inches in length, and broad in pro¬ 
portion, with their stalks and rachis of a beau¬ 
tiful shining black, and densely clothed with 
their delicate wedge-shaped pinnules. This 
species has produced more forms or variations 
(some call them monstrosities) than any other 
exotic Fern. Indeed, 
they have been brought 
out in such numbers 
t hat one might almost 
make a collection of 
these Ferns exclu¬ 
sively. T. 


few young plants formed on their pinnte, of which 
may be mentioned A. cirrhatum, A. longicaude, 
A. Halli, A. Fernandezianum, A. proTongum, 
A. rutaceum, and the beautiful A. myriophyflum, 
A. compressum, and many others. Of the same set 
is the Walking Fern (Antigramma rhizophylla). 
This plant, which is separated from Asplenium 
because of its reticulated venation, makes fronds 
some 6 inches or 8 inches long, rooting and form¬ 
ing young plants at tho points, and it thuB moves 
away from its original centre, which has led to 
its vernacular title. The fronds arc simple, 
somewhat cordate at the base, tapering to a 
point, and brilliant-green in colour. It is a 
native of moist, shady spots in Canada and various 
,rts of North America, but it has been an in- 
labitant our gardens for more than t wo hundred 
years. Another plant with just the same habit 
is Asplenium piniiatifidum, but its fronds have 
several lobes near the base, and, as far as I have 
seen it, never roots at the apex. Turning from 
the AsplcniumB to the Adiantums, w’c have two 
kinds which produce young plants at the ends of 
the fronds, and form very elegant objects. These 
are A. dolabriforme and A. lunulatum ; the last 
species is, how'ever, deciduous, and loses its fronds 
every winter. A. caudatumalso forms young plants 
on points of its fronds. It is a very beautiful kind, 
but entirely different from A. lunulatum, with 
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PROLIFEROUS 

FERNS. 

M CCH has been written 
about these Ferns, but 
1 do not think the sub¬ 
ject is yet exhausted. 
There arc many kinds 
more to enumerate, and 
all of them are highly 
desirable plants. 
Amongst the very best 
of all kinds is Asple¬ 
nium bulbifcrum, its 
fronds being very pro¬ 
liferous, and the plants 
reach a nice size before 
they fall away from the 
mother plant. A. ap- 
pcndiculntum is ano¬ 
ther plant of great 
lieauty and very pro¬ 
liferous. By some it is 
considered a variety 
only of bulbiferum, but 
it is essentially a plant 
to delight in. Some 
forms of A. bulbiferum 
are very much prettier 
t hail others, but all are 
beautiful. They form 
admirable window 
plants, and I have 
treated to a little 
most proliferous. I 


GARnrsiv» Ilmktratkd from a photograph sent by Mr. T. F. Pimlott, Whlrley Rotvl, Ivongniosa, Macclesfield. 


observed that when 
warmth they become 
may here note that 


this plant can be obtained from the spores as 
well as from the young plants which are de¬ 
veloped upon the fronds, for I have 
obtained plants from spores taken from 
the same frond os young plants. A. flac- 
cidum is another charming evergreen green¬ 
house plant wdiich has obtained various names. 
It makes a handsome specimen in a hanging- 
basket, forming young plants upon the upper 
side of the pinna?. A. biforme, mentioned by 
someone in Gardening a few weeks back, 
would appear to be a fancy name, for I confess 
I do not Know such a name, neither can I find 
it recognised either by Smith, or Hooker, and 
Baker. A. radicans and A. rachirhizon and 
many others are simply proliferous, having 
a bulb produced at the end of the 
rachis, but A. viviparum is a stove species 
very densely laden with young plants upon the 
upper side of its fronds, but it can also be 
obtained from spores. A. flabellifoliuin is another 
extremely beautiful species for a small basket, 
making young plants from the tope of ite fronds. 
Of the genus Asplenium there are many species 
which are simply proliferous from the extension 
of tho point of the frond, priiave occasionllly a 
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which “ F.” associated it a few w r eeks ago in 
Gardening. A. dolabriforme and A. lunulatum 
are often called the same, and it was these two, 
I should think, that “F.” referred to w hen he 
said A. caudatuin and A. lunulatum were 
synonymous, but no two plants can be more 
distinct. Several other kinds of Adiantums 
which are allied to A. caudatum are also pro¬ 
liferous, such as A. ciliatum, A. Edgeworthi, 
A. rhizophorum, and A. sol>oliferum. These 
have all simply divided fronds; the denser 
fronded kinds are not proliferous. There are 
many kinds of Ferns that produce little bulbils 
in their fronds which arc of great assistance for 
increasing the stock of plants, but w'hich do 
not add to the beauty and elegance of the 
plants. Of these I may mention Stcnosemia 
aurita, various Hemionitis, Goniopt-eris vivi- 
para, Cystopteris bulbifera, Doryopteris (one or 
two kinds), and various other kinds. Various 
kinds of Polystichums are also prolific in this 
manner, so also is the Woodwardia radicans 
from the Madeira islands, W'hieh forms a large 
bulb near the point of the frond, from which it 
should l>c removed ere it becomes too far 
advanced, or injury to the frond will sure to 
accrue. A. orientalis, however, makes large 
and broad fronds, the upper surface being thickly 
studded with little bulbils, which Will make 


young plants if the frond is pegged down to 
the soil; indeed, for the production of young 

S lants, the fronds of all the species producing 
ulbiU on the upper side should lie pegged down to 
the soil before cutting it away from the old plant, 
and in the case of those producing bulbs from 
the apex of the fronds, these should be rooted 
in small pots before thev arc separated from the 
mother plant. These plants may be styled pro¬ 
liferous, but I do not think the term viviparous 
is strictly applicable, the meaning of that word 
being to bear plants instead of flowxrs and seeds ; 
but these, I have found, will produce plants 
from the seeds gathered from the same frond as 
the young plants. This, however, docs not 
occur with all the kinds in an equal proportion ; 
but if an increase in the number is required the 
plant Bhould lie devoted to this purpose for a 
season, os they should not lie stripped of this, 
their great adornment, if not wanted for increas¬ 
ing the stock. J. J. 

Anthracite coal. — Being a constant 

reader of Gardening, I have noticed with in¬ 
terest the correspondence on this coal, and think 
that my experience of it may be of use to ladies 
like myself, who do the stoking themselves. I 
have a span-roofed greenhouse, heated by a 
Loughborough No. 1 boiler. I have tried both 
coke and anthracite, 
and have no hesitation 
in deciding in favour 
of the latter. In the 
present hard frost 
(North of tScotland) I 
fill up the stove at 
9 a.in., and the heat 
keeps up to 40 degs. or 
50 degs. till after nine 
next morning, when a 
red fire still remains ; 
while with coke the 
stove was out early and 
the thermometer down 
to 35 degs. In autumn 
I stoked at 3 p.m. or 
4 p.m., and not again 
till 9 next morning, 
when it burnt up 
easily, so that was 17 
hours or 18 hours with¬ 
out attention. I find 
anthracite does not 
require so much 
draught as coke. — 
M. J. N. 

3024.— Heating a 
reen ho use.— 

That you state with 
regard to the heating 
capacity of the small 
“ Independent” boilers 
snlwtantiates w'hat I 
have repeatedly urged 
in Gardening —that in 
the majority of cases 
these small boilers are, 
to say the least, un¬ 
satisfactory. The fact is the furnace is too 
small, and it does not hold fuel enough to 
keep up a fire of sufficient force to cause 
the water to circulate in the pipes after 
the furnace doors are closed up for the night. 
With regard to your case, it w as’ a mistake to 
sink the boiler,” or any part of it, below the 
ground level, as you lose some heat from it in 
doing so. The boiler in question is capable of 
heating a greater length of 4-inch piping, and I 
think you might secure a more regular night 
temperature by it, and if you were to attach two 
extra 9-feet lengt hs of piping to it, which can be 
used at night, or at any otner time when you 
might wish to leave the boiler unattended. It 
will, however, be better to have valves fixed in 
them so as to be able to turn off the water when 
the extra heat is not wanted. You do not manage 
the draught of the boiler quite right. The 
feeding-door should be kept closed, and a little 
more draught left on the top ventilator. The 
smoke comes out of the feeding-door because 
there is not room for it to escape up the 
chimney. You would do better if you were to 
mix one-third of coal with tho cinders, providing 
there 1s no dust with the coal. You will not 
require another feed cistern if you had mors 
piping, but you will want an air-pipe at ths 
nighee' 


to 


Injjravcri 

Lviesflehi 


lighest point of the new extra pipes. 


-J. C, Ci 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOME USEFUL PLANTS FOR AN UN- 
HEATED GREENHOUSE. 
Notwithstanding the numerous heating appa¬ 
ratuses now obtainable, it is safe to say that quite 
one-half of the greenhouses found in amateurs’ 
gardens in this country are unheated, and such 
generally are considered useless during the win¬ 
ter, so far as growing plants in is concerned. 
Now these unheated structures are not useless— 
for from it, for there are many plants of a hardy 
nature eminently adapted for growing in them. 
Indeed, I go so far as to say that, by forming a 
judicious collection, and giving the plants proper 
treatment, it is a comparatively easy matter to 
keep up a display of bloom from February to 
the end of November in an unheated greenhouse. 
This is saying much, but it is, nevertheless, 
true, as I have often proved. The under¬ 
mentioned plants are exceedingly useful for 
growing in an unheated structure ; but there 
are many more that might be included did space 
permit. 

Wallflowers. —Few hardy plants do better 
in pots than these, but they are seldom grown 
in amateurs’ greenhouses. They require no heat 
whatever, and therefore will not fail to produce 
satisfactory results in a cold structure ; indeed, 
they will bloom best in such a one. At the same 
time a few plants might with advantage be grown 
also for flowering in an ordinary greenhouse or 
conservator}', and the cultivator will be highly 
pleased with the result. Half-a-dozen well-grown 
plants when in full bloom will fill a whole house 
with a delightful fragrance, and this fact alone 
should warrant them a place in every green¬ 
house. Autumn is, of course, the proper time 
to lift and put the plants in pots, keeping them 
in the greenhouse or frame during the winter ; 
but it can be done yet. The dwarf-growing 
kinds are preferable for pot culture, and it is 
as well to grow a few of both yellow' and dark 
varieties. The plants can be put in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, and they will bloom in April. 

Forget-me-nots. —These, too, are admirably 
adapted for pot-culture, and a few plants will 
aid much in brightening up the greenhouse 
during the spring months. As is well known 
most of the Forget-me-nots are easily grown ; 
and, moreover, when properly treated the plarits 
are most persistent bloomers. I have had them 
in full bloom in a greenhouse for at least a 
month. The plants, too, are cheap and easily 
obtained, so there is no excuse for their limited 
culture in pots. They require much the same 
treatment as Wallflowers—viz., potting in the 
autumn, but it is not too late to do so now. A 
few nice plants put in 4-inch or 5-inch pots at 
once will flow er profusely all the spring. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses are likewise 
invaluable to the amateur who possesses an 
unheated greenhouse. They do welt in pots and 
produce an immense quantity of bloom during 
the spring months. The coloured Primroses are 
very pretty when grown in pots, but if these 
cannot be obtained then collect a few plants of 
the wild kind anil place them in the greenhouse. 
It may be done now or when the plants begin to 
flower. Of Polyanthuses there are many kinds, 
but all are more or less adapted for the purpose 
named. They require much the same treatment 
as Primroses. Auriculas, too, make a very 
pretty display in a cold greenhouse, and the 
wonder is that these are not extensively grown 
in pots by amateurs. The hardy alpine varieties 
are much the best for general decorative 
purposes. 

Saxifrages of kinds are also useful for grow¬ 
ing in structures that are not heated. There 
are many species and varieties of these, but for 
small greenhouses I cannot recommend any 
better than S. Camposi, or S. Wallacei as it is 
sometimes called. This is a dwarf-growing 
plant, but yields a profusion of white blossoms 
in April and May. 

Pansies, both the fancy and tufted kinds, are 
Abo deserving of notice for the purpose named, 
and might be more generally grown in pots. If 
given proper treatment they flower freely during 
the spring and early summer months. A sharp 
look out for green-fly must be kept, however, 
and should the pest put in an appearance a 
timely fumigation or application of some stan¬ 
dard insecticide must be given. 

Campanulas plight also be included in this 
list, some varieties oeing of great value for em¬ 


bellishing glass structures. The Canterbury 
Bells (C. Medium) are well known, and a few 
plants of the white, pink, and blue kinds will 
produce a charming display through May, June, 
and July. These beautiful plants should be 
much more generally cultivated in pots by ama¬ 
teurs. They require no special treatment, and 
being hardy, can be grown entirely without heat. 
The Chimney Bell-flower (Campanula pyra¬ 
mid alia) also makes a capital pot plant, while 
for hanging-baskets C. isophylla and C. gar- 
ganica, both beautiful subjects, might well be 
grown. 

White Rock Cress (Arabia albida) might 
well be grown in pots too for spring flowering, 
and the same may be said of tne Purple Rock 
Cress (Aubrietia). Pinks, too, particularly the 
ordinary garden kinds, are likewise worthy of 
mention, while bulbous plants, in the shape of 
Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Winter 
Aconites, Freezias, &c., will alone produce a 
fine display in spring if judiciously treated. 
For 

Summer decoration, of course, numerous 
plants can be grown, such, for instance, as 
Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, Calceolarias, 
“Geraniums,” Lantanas, &c., and for winter 
use dwarf shrubs in pots will be found of great 
service. It need scarcely be added that Chrys¬ 
anthemums will produce a wealth of bloom in 
themselves during the autumn, but I should 
advise the culture of the early and semi-early 
flowering varieties in preference to the later 
kinds. C. 


POINSETTIAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

Some years ago a friend of mine, the owner of a 
range of glass-houses, gave me from her stove- 
house a fine Poinsettia in full beauty about 
Christmas-time. I put it in my sitting-room, and 
in a day or two it showed its dislike to its change 
of quarters by beginning to drop its leaves. In 
a short time all the leaves fell off, and its scarlet 
bracts followed, and left its single thick green 
stem quite bare. I put this poor remnant of 
former beauty into my small greenhouse, kept at 
a temperature of between 40 degs. and 50 degs. at 
night. I allowed it to remain pretty dry at the 
roots until the days began to lengthen. I then 
cut off the stem, leaving one bud above the level 
of the soil in the pot, and divided the cut-off 
part into a number of short pieces, leaving one 
bud to each piece. These I placed in sandy soil 
round the edges of a well-drained 4-inch pot. I 
kept them moderately moist in the sunniest part 
of my little greenhouse, and soon saw that they 
intended to grow, as they continued quite plump 
and without shrivelling. In a few weeks the 
old plant threw out a leaf, and the buds of the 
cuttings were ready to burst. A little longer 
and fine roots ran down the edges of the cutting- 
pot. I then transplanted my five or six rooted 
cuttings singly into rich sandy soil inflO-sized pots, 
and they grew apace. In April, when fire-heat 
was no longer needed in the greenhouse I placed 
my plants in a deep cold frame, with brick sides, 
facing south, and drew off the lights when the 
sun was warm, closing up the frame early, and 
at night threw a mat over all, removing it soon 
in the morning, so that they might get as much sun 
as possible. When summer weather came I kept 
them still in the frame, but removed the lights 
altogether. They grew amazingly. I shifted 
them on as they filled the pots with their vigorous 
white roots, and with the help of a very little 
Clay’s Fertiliser, soot, and sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in the water (used alternately), their 
beautiful green leaves grew from the very edge 
of the pot, and the stems were thick and firm 
and glossy, and not too tall. As the nights got 
longer and colder I took care to protect them 
with frames and mats, and early in October 
removed them to places as near the light as 
possible in the greenhouse. Thev soon began to 
show colour in their bracts, ana for full three 
months their beauty was a joy to behold. I 
have continued the same plan ever since, and 
this year some of the beautiful crimson-scarlet 
bracts contain 35 leaves and axe 14 inches across. 
As the parish in which I live is within sight of 
the Scottish border, and as the past summer and 
autumn were the coldest and wettest I remember, 
I think the conditions under which my Poinset- 
tios are grown are less favourable than those en¬ 
joyed by many readers of Gardening. I may 
add that an old plant cut down will grow with 
four or five handsome branches, each terminated 


by a scarlet bract. The cuttings as above des¬ 
cribed only produce one stem and one bract, but 
the stem leaves and the bract are larger. A cut 
bract of Poinsettia keeps better than any flower 
I know. I have kept one in a vase in a hot 
room for a fortnight without losing a leaf, and 
when it flags a little if it is plunged into a basin 
of water for an hour or two it comes out quite 
fresh. The culture of the Poinsettia has given 
me so much pleasure that I should like to share 
my experience with others. Solway*. 


STARTING TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
Among many other beautiful and useful plants 
that will shortly be starting into growth afresh 
are the tuberous-rooted Begonias, and no plant 
the garden or greenhouse contains is more deserv¬ 
ing of the utmost care and attention than this. 
Of course, if left to themselves the tubers will 
show no signs of life for some two or three 
months yet; but these Begonias are of such 
value for conserv atory decoration that all who 
care for them at all will like to have them in 
bloom as soon as possible, and with this object 
the tubers may be brought into warm quarters 
at any time now. Not that, except for the 
early bloom thus obtained, it is in any way 
advisable to start the plants into growth so 
soon, for not only do tney thus demand more 
care and trouble than by-and-bye, but having to 
subject them to the needful degree of warmth 
while the days are still short, has a strong ten¬ 
dency to weaken the growth, particularly when 
the fullest amount of light and sunshine are 
denied them, with the consequence of somewhat 
inferior results. These Begonias, however, 
possess one decided advantage in this respect over 
most other subjects, in that if started early they are 
not necessarily over proportionately soon, for 
so wonderfully continuous and persistent in 
bloom are they that with the aid of an occa¬ 
sional “ shift ” and a fair share of nourishing 
liquid, plants that commence flowering in June 
may be kept in unbroken beauty until October, 
or even later. The only drawback is that in 
this case the plants naturally become very tall 
by the end of the season, and the flowers some¬ 
what small also, but if this is objected to they 
may be cut back judiciously after a short rest, 
when past the first flush of beauty, and if after¬ 
wards repotted or top-dressed, and somewhat 
liberally “ fed,” they will bloom a second time 
almost as vtell as the first. Without doubt the 
best way to start the roots thus early is to 
plunge them, placed singly in small pots, in a 
moderate hotbed. The 

Bed of a propagating-house or pit, with 
two or three rows of pipes running beneath a 
close surface of slates or galvanised iron, over¬ 
laid with Cocoa-nut-fibre, is just the place for 
them, but foiling this, a frame over a gentle 
hotbed of fermenting materials will answer the 
purpose almost as well, though here it is rather 
more difficult to attend to the plants 
properly. Pots of about twice the dia¬ 
meter (internally) of the tubers them¬ 
selves, or from this to three times, are most 
suitable, and the soil must be light, sweet, 
porous, and sandy. I prefer a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with plenty of 
sand—say half a part to anything else—and the 
addition of fresh granular Cocoa-nut-fibre is also 
to be recommended. Do not press the soil at 
all firm, especially in the case of the large- 
flowered single varieties, which make much 
coarser roots, in the early stage especially, than 
the double kinds. Great care must be taken 
not to overwater them ; until some amount of 
growth has been made the Boil should be kept 
barely moist, but no more. Of course, the tubers 
must be placed crown or hollow side up, the 
shoots starting from this side, while the base is 
comparatively round and smooth. Do not cover 
the crowns with more than a pinch of sand or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Sprinkle the pots lightly over¬ 
head on fine days ; this will help them consider¬ 
ably. The tubers will start, though more 
slowly, in any moderately warm house or pit 
without bottom-heat ; but when standing on 
open stages or shelves near hot pipes or a flue 
they are apt to become very dry, which is de¬ 
cidedly detrimental. As soon as an inch or two 
of growth and a few roots have been made, more 
water should be given, and directly the roots 
even begin to work round the sides of the pots, 
ghift into others about 2 inches larger, using a 
gomewhat similar compost, but with more loam 
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in it, and keep the plants near the glass. Very 
small tubers, as well as those for bedding, may 
be planted in shallow boxes to start, and be 
potted up singly when in growth. 

B. C. R. 


following is a selection of the best and most 
distinct kinds : D. Baraquiniana, Bausei, brasi- 
liensis, Jeumani, memoria Costi, picta, Weiri 
superba, and magnifies (here figured). B. 


acquainted with a grower there who Is getting a 
good interest for his outlay of money.—J. 0. 0. 

- You ought to get a good substantial 

structure of the size named erected for about 
£100. You will find it a great deal easier to get 
the house built than to make any profit out of 
it. If you are an experienced grower, and do 
the work yourself, you may make something 
out of it, but how much aeponds altogether 
upon several circumstances of which anyone at 
a distance knows nothing. If you employ a man 
his wages will probably absorb all, or nearly all 
the “profit,” and very possibly outrun it. 
Flower-growing is now so overdone, and prices 
are so low, that the best thing an outsider can 
do is to keep out of it altogether. There are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of men all over the 
country who, having a little capital of their 
own, do their own work, and are content to toil 
all day long, and often far into the night, for a 
mere pittance. Of course, if you are sure of a 
good and near market at fair prices for your 
produce, that puts a different complexion on the 
thing, but if you have to compete with many 
skilled and established growers, my advice to 
you is to leave the business alone.—B. C. R. 

3004. —Unsatisfactory Hyacinths. — 
Bad management may be the cause of the 
Hyacinths not doing well, and by this I 
mean the bulbs being forced into growth 
before they have had a chance to make roots. 
It is necessary that the bulbs after they are 
planted in pots should be plunged in some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or other material out-of-doors ; under 
these conditions roots push out freely. Probably 
the bulbs were not well ripened last summer, 
and were sold at a cheap rate to the English 
dealers. Such bulbs never give satisfaction.— 
J. D. E. 

3005. — A propagating case. — An 

evaporating-pan 2 feet long, by 18 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep, will be amply large enough ; 
even one 18 inches square would do. An ordin¬ 
ary paraffin-lamp with a 2-inch or 3-inch wick 
will afford sufficient heat, though one with two 
wicks (of 2 inches or 24 inches each) would lie 
better. A good deal depends upon the position 
of the frame. If standing in a heated green¬ 
house less heating power is, of course, needed 
than if it were in a cold shed or the open air.— 
B. C. R. 

3018.— Plants for an unheated green¬ 
house. —Primula obconica is one of the most 
useful species, evergreen and perpetual bloom¬ 
ing, the flowers being of a faint lavender-blush 
shade. Sow seeds towards the end of April in an 
unheated house, or in the hot-bed in March, and 
with good culture the plants will begin to 
flower, in 4-inch or 5-incli pots, towards the end 
of the year. P. Sieboldi comprises some ex¬ 
quisite varieties. It is a deciduous species, but 
perfectly hardy, and simply a grand plant for a 
cool-house. P. japonica, also deciduous, is very 
striking. The type has magenta-crimson blos¬ 
soms, but other shades are now' to be had. 
P. rosea, a hardy perennial, is a charming kind, 
easily raised from seed. P. denticulata and a 
few others are also good, and worthy of a place 
in any collection. All these are easily raised 
from seeds, which, if fresh, germinate readily. 
The spring, April or May, is the best time to 
sow. Use well-drained pans of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, keep it constantly and moderately 
moist, and shade from hot sun at all times. Even 
the ordinary P. sinensis, though regarded asv 
tender plant, is almost hardy when inured >: 
cool treatment from the first. Sow in an un 
heated house early in May. Keep th: 
young plants moist and growing, and if they 
never get any artificial heat they will never 
want it, and will stand 10 degs. or 15 degs. of 
frost uninjured if kept moderately dry at the 
root.—B. C. R. 

2950.— Making a propagator, &c.— 

The wick in my tin bracket lamp is IJ inch 
wide, and it is flat. I am told the round 
wick as supplied in the common opal glass read¬ 
ing-lamp would give more heat (being something 
after the style of a Bunsen burner) and consume 
less oil. 1 have had the tin feet and back with 
reflector taken off*my lamp, and had a round ring 
fitted as a handle to it. The container is vary 
convenient as it holds a 24 hours’ consumption of 
oil. The hole by which it is filled has a hihged 
lid, which is also Very convenient. In order to 
prevent my propagator “ gaping ” iit tile corners 
from the heat, I have fitted iron cdfrnejfs to it 
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Good varieties of Abutilons.— From 
the various nurserymen’s lists one would sup¬ 
pose that there is a great variety of Abutilons, 
but such is not really the case, for many of them 
are, if not identically the same as each other, 
at all events very much alike. The range in 
colour is not great, and given a good white, a 
light and deep-coloured yellow, a pink or tw’o, 
one or two of the purple flowers, and a few' reds 
of various shades, a dozen of the very best could 
be so made up in which there would be little or 
no room for any other garden varieties. On the 
other hand, there are a few very beautiful and 
most distinct species of Abutilon—viz., A. 
igueum, vitifolium, and vexillarium. Besides 
these we have A. venosum, with its beautifully 
reticulated blooms, and A. striatum somew’hat 
in the same way, but smaller. The numerous 
dwarf-flowering varieties w r e now possess are due 
to the intercrossing of the orange-red A. Darwini 
and the pure-white A. Boule de Neige. The latter, 
with the origin of which I am not acquainted, 
is still by far the best w'hite that w'e possess, 
being free in growth, yet dwarf and free-bloom¬ 


FINE-LEAVED STOVE PLANTS. 
Dieffenbachias. 

Many of these thick, succulent-stemmed stove 
Aroids have very handsome variegated leaves, 
differing considerably from most other fine 
foliage plants, and having a handsome appear¬ 
ance when associated w'itli flowering and other 
ornamental-leaved habitants of a warm-house. 
Most of those in cultivation are from the West 
Indies or the hotter parts of Southern America, 
and therefore require a good deal of heat to 
grow them. They are easily grown, and can be 
propagated in a warm-house without difficulty 
from pieces of their succulent steins containing 
one or more eyes. They should be inserted so 
as just to cover the base in pots half filled w'ith 
sandy soil, the remainder all sand, and kept in 
a brisk heat, but not too moist or they are liable 
to rot; nor is it well to keep the cuttings so 
close or confined as needful with most things. 
The eyes generally start into growth at the time 
roots are being pushed ; when these aro fairly 
formed the young plauts should be moved singly 


Dicffenbachia magnifies. 


into 5-inch or 6-inch pots in sandy loam or peat; 
cither will do. If propagation has been effected 
early in the spring the temperature should be 
increased as the weather gets hotter ; 65 degs. 
or 70 degs. in the night, with proportionately 
more in the daytime, will do through the 
summer, during which season they cannot be 
kept too near the glass, if not absolutely touch¬ 
ing it, but they must be protected from the sun 
with a thin shade, or the leaves will lose their 
healthy colour. Syringe overhead daily in the 
afternoons through the growing season, giving 
air in the middle of the day. This is all the 
attention they require beyond larger pots as the 
roots want more room. Where large specimens 
are wanted they may be had by heading back 
such plants as consist of a strong single stem, 
■which will cause the stool to push out a number 
of shoots, or several rooted cuttings may be put 
together in a good-sized pot and treated in other 
respects as advised for the single-stemmed speci¬ 
mens. One season is generally long enough to 
keep the plants, as their leaves are not very 
persistent, and after the first summer they 
usually get bare at the bottom unless cut back 
and started afresh, striking the tops and such 
portion of the stems as required in the Way 
already indicated. By the use of manure-water 
large plants can be grown in comparatively 
small pots. Dioffenbaehiafl are little subject to 
Insects. Red-spider and aphides will liveon them, 
but can easily bo kept dowjt^y syringing*- The 


ing. A couple of good yellow kinds are Cloth 
of Cold ami Canary Bird, the first mentioned 
being of a deep-golden tint, while the other is 
much lighter in colour. Red flowers include 
Emperor, purplish - crimson ; Scarlet (Jem, a 
dwarf, bright-coloured variety ; Royal Scarlet, 
light-red ; Lustrous, rich deep-crimson ; and 
Mr. Irving, bright, glowing crimson. King of 
Roses, deep-rose, and Silver Bell, delicate-pink, 
arc two of the best of their class ; while pur- 
pureum and The Premier arc two desirable 
purples, the last-named l>eing of a lighter tint 
than the other.—T. 

3014. —Growing flowers for sale.— The 

probable cost of a house depends entirely on the 
style of building. I have paid at the rate of £200 
for building and heating a similar structure to 
the one described ; but then you must under¬ 
stand that all its parts arc thoroughly substantial. 
I am aw'are that you can build at a much 
cheaper rate than this, but I question the policy 
of doing so. In your case the expense would be 
increased, as in the length you mention you 
would want one or two division-ends, which 
would also add to the cost of heating. As to the 
profit, with bedding plants in their Season sell¬ 
ing at Is. 6d. per dozen, and Cinerarias and 
Primulas in mid-winter at 4d. each, I cannot see 
where it comes in. Such, however, is my 
experience of prices of a country tow'n in the 
West of England. In the North of England 
business must be much bet ter, as I am personally 
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that I cut out myself from a sheet of galvanised 
iron, but I do not say it is absolutely necessary. 
I think mine cost from 20s. to 25s., and it is a 
large one. If you study economy, to start it 
fill the tank with as hot water as you can pro¬ 
cure, and wet the fibre with hot water in a bucket. 



Early Pea Loxton’s William I. (See page 045.) 


wringing out the superfluous moisture before 
putting it over the tank. Mine registers 70 degs. 
to 80 degs. bottom-heat, and 60 degs. top-heat. 
Icouldgetmore top-heat, but prefer to give venti¬ 
lation, as the damp is liable to produce fungoid 
growth, which is an evil all propagators are 
liable to,’whether small or large. By-the-way, 
I should like to know something that would 
really stop this Fungus—either liquid or in 
powder? Although I spoke in my letter in 
Gardening, page 611, of a cheap form that I 
had heard of, made with a galvanised basin as 
receptacle for hot water, I do not advise it—in 
fact, I believe its success was doubtfuL—C. G. V. 

2918. — Heating a greenhouse.— In 

reply to above, in Gardening, Jan. 2., I can 
strongly recommend the “Desideratum” heat¬ 
ing apparatus. I had one last November, and 
it was fixed without any trouble. All the parts 
were fitted so accurately that I can have any de- 

n of heat I desire from 50 degs. to 70 degs. 

urns house-cinders and small coke, and is 
stoked at night with a little slack and wet 
ashes. It has been most efficient during the 
late severe frost. I may add it is managed by a 
little girl of 14 years of age; I do not keep a 
gardener. Size of house 15 feet by 12 feet; 
three-quarter span.—M. D. 

-I can with confidence recommend a 

“slew-combustion ” boiler of the circular form to 
“ W. H. M.” I have had one in use now some 
time. A boiler, smoke-pipe, and all complete 
for something less than £5, would successfully 
heat a house 16 feet by 7 feet. Mine is the 
smallest size, No. 0, improved “ slow-combus- 
tion,” heating 32 feet oi 3-inch piping. The 
house is 12 feet by 8 feet. The house fire 
cinders will last 15 to 16 hours without atten¬ 
tion. A boiler a size larger than mine would be 
better for the querist, I think.—W. H. S. 


3000.— Treatment of Pelargoniums. 

—The Pelargoniums in question doubtless belong 
to the Zonal section, and the cessation from 
flowering will only be temporary, for with the 
new growth will come abundance of blossom 
again. By March, at any rate, the plants will be 
gay once more. If stock is required, the rough, 
ill-shaped plants may be cut down and the cut¬ 
tings rooted. If not cut too hard the old plants 
will break again, and flower freely early in 
spring, and so also will the rooted cuttings. The 
proper treatment, therefore, is pretty much a 
matter of convenience, and the demand likely to 
arise for young stock. I generally cut back 
those plants which have grown out of shape, and 
keep tne best plants to continue the bloom uncut 
for the present. These latter will probably be 
cut down for stock purposes later on.—E. H. 

- There are several types of Pelargoniums, 

and as the plants are just going out of bloom, I 
would surmise that the Zonal Pelargoniums are 
meant. My own plants, propagated from 
cuttings last April, are now passing out of 
bloom, and I have removed them to a vinery 
where the frost is merely kept out. The plants 
are not cut down, and they are kept almost 
dusty dry at the roots. They will be inured to 
the open air in April, and are beautiful objects 
planted in a mixed border. We take cuttings 
from these old plants in April for flowering 
again in the autumn. If the plants were the 
large-flowered Pelargoniums, they would be cut 
down in August and repotted in September. 
They flower in June, and are not well adapted 
to flower late in the autumn.—J. D. E. 

2948.— Gannas from seed. —Last Feb¬ 
ruary I purchased some Canna-seed, and being 
desirous of growing some plants on quickly, filled 
one of the evaporating-pans on the piping with 
light soil, into which I put the seeds, keeping 
the soil thoroughly saturated with water. So 
soon as the leaf-blade showed above the soil 
(from three weeks to a month) I lifted each care¬ 
fully out and potted in 3-inch pots, stood them 
on another evaporating-pan filled with soil, and 
afterwards plunged them in the beds (heated). 
Most of these plants were in 10-inch pots in July, 
and in flower out-of-doors from August until 
October. The roots, when lifted for storing, 
almost filled the pots. What is wanted to start 
the seed and grow' it on quickly is plenty of heat 
and moisture. Without these conditions (heat 
and moisture) the seed may lie for months with¬ 
out any apparent change.—R. S. 

SOU.—Removing a greenhouse.— A greenhouse 
is a nurseryman's trade fixture, and may be moved any¬ 
where if not actually fixed to the house so as to injure or 
endanger the latter structure in removal. It is always 
best to have such matters put into writing; it saves a lot 
of bother sometimes in dealing with cantankerous people. 
—E. H. 

- Provided that the greenhouse is not 

fastened to the wall with cement or nails, it is a 
tenant’s fixture and can be removed. At my 
last house I put up a span-roofed detached 
greenhouse on a concrete wall, and, as I was 
afraid that the spring or autumn gales might 
shift it, I embedded flat pieces of iron in the 
cement of the wall and Bcrewed them on to the 
woodwork of the house. The entire house was 
bolted together. My landlord imagined that I 
had made him a present of the house until I 
pointed out that it was practically unattached. 
—A. G. Butler. 

2960.— Begonias In pots.— “ Sootus ” should take 
the tubers out of the pots and carefully shake off all the 
soil from them, being careful not to damage the skin of 
the tubers, then place them in a box in half-dry Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, looking over them occasionally to see that they do 
not shrivel or get too damp. The box oan be kept in 
any place where the temperature does not fall below 
40'degs.— A. W. Sr anton. 

- I winter my Begonias—double and single, grown 

in pots—in the same pots, and keep them in a cellar. 
Rats do not touch them. In March I shake them out 
and repot in smaller pots, and a moderate frame-heat 
brings them forward well. Never coddle them.—H kbkit. 


3002. —Repotting* Palms and Dracae¬ 
nas. —The best treatment for all plants which 
have burst their pots is to get them into fresh 
pots at once, giving as small a shift as they will 
do with ; but the general potting of Palms and 
Dracujnas had better wait a few weeks longer, 
or say till March or April, unless they are in a 
warm-house. In the latter case all plants which 
are much ]tot-bound might )>e repotted in Feb¬ 
ruary. Palms are always getting too large for 
their positions, therefore it is convenient to con¬ 
fine them to as small pots as will keep them in 
health.-E. H. 
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2859. — Getting rid of rats.—I think if 
“ Hamelin ” will use chloride of lime he will very 
soon get rid of his rats. Some years ago I read 
an article in which a gentleman gave an account 
of how he cleared every rat out of his ship and 
house by simply using chloride of lime mixed 
with water. In many cases he had found it 
entirely effectual. Last spring I heard of a 
woman who was very much annoyed by rats 
eating her poultry. She lost a large number of 
young chickens every year, and could find no 
means of gett ing rid of the rats. I let her know 


about the chloride of lime, with which she washed 
the floor of her poultry-house, and when I last 
heard of her, three or four months after she had 
first used the chloride of lime, there had not been 
a rat seen near the place, and the chickens were 
left in peace. I believe it is also a most effectual 
way of getting rid of mice.—M. F. C. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY PEAS. 

Various ways are adopted in order to get Peas 
early ; some sow in pans or boxes under glass, 
and afterwards plant them out, and others sow 
in the ground in the autumn where they are to 
remain. The first plan entails the most labour, 
but it has the advantage of being the surest, as 
the Peas are more out of the way of birds, rats, 
and mice, as well as slugs, than when in the 
ground. The latter are such pests in some soils 
that it is almost impossible to prevent them 
from devouring all early green crops. In light 
warm lands, free from slugs, Peas may be sown 
any time now with every chance of success, but 
to make sure of them germinating it is not only 
necessary to secure good, sound, fresh harvested 
seed, but to have the ground in good order be¬ 
fore putting them in, for if wet they are almost 
sure to rot, and to prevent this it is advisable to 
cast over them a little dry ashes or earth; 
either of these absorb the excess of moisture, 
and give the Peas a chance to make a fair start. 
To ward off mice I have known them covered 
with chopped Furze, but the best way is to trap 
the vermin, which may easily be done by means 
of a brick or tile witn a piece of Raffia Grass 
and a bait tied in it, in endeavouring to set 
which the mice bite through the Grass and let 
the tile or brick down. The way to set the tile 
or brick is to place a stick in the ground for the 
purpose of tying the Grass to, and having 
secured the lower end on a level with the earth, 
the brick or tile should be stood on it so as to 
bring the bait about 1 inch up the face, when 
the other end may be made fast at the top of 
the stick, leaving the brick or tile sloping at an 
angle of about 45 decs. Good traps may also 
be made by the use of pieces of lath, cut to form 
the figure of 4< and very small steel spring 
traps, made like those used for rabbits or rats, 
are sold at ironmongers, which are famous for 
catching mice and small birds. The best place 
to grow early Peas is on a warm border sloping 
to the south, where they should be sown in 



Earlv Pea Taber’s Perfection (or Dickson’s First and 
Best). (See page 645.) 

drills drawn about 3 in. deep, and from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. apart, according to the kind grown ; but 
whether tall or short, it is always advisable to 
give plenty of room between, so as to let iu sun 
and air, on the full influence of which success in 
a great measure depends. After trying many 
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sorts, I find none equal as a first early to Kentish 
Invicta, which not only is the earliest by some 
days or a week over all the newer kinds, but it 
is a prodigious cropper, and the Peas are of a 
fine deep colour ana most excellent in flavour 
when cooked. To succeed this I should recom¬ 
mend William I., which should be sown at the 
same time; and to follow on after William I. 

(figured on p. 644), Day’s Early Sunrise and Taber’s 
Perfection (Dickson’s First and Best) (figured 
on p. 644). In cases where sparrows are trouble¬ 
some and eat the young tops of Peas, the safest 
protection are the Pea-guards, made of gal¬ 
vanised wire, which, although apparently dear 
at first, are cheap in the end, as they last a life¬ 
time ; but where these are not used a few 
strands of cotton run up and down each of the 
rows will generally keep these bold depredators 
from doing much harm. S. 


Self-protecting and Snow’s, for late autumn and 
early winter use. Snow’s has been of no service 
this season, as the small heads were frozen 
through when about 1 inch across. R. 


3021. — Tomatoes fop profit.— The plan 
of potting on till the plants get strong before 
setting them out is well arranged ; but 10 inches 
apart each wav is much too near. There is 
nothing gained by crowding; in fact, it is the 
other way about. Plant in rows across the bed 
from 2 feet to 2£ feet apart, and from 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart in the rows, and you will get 
the plants strong and robust, and the blossoms 
will set.—E. H. 


TOO EARLY SOWING OF VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 

One of the greatest mistakes that can be made 
in the management of the kitchen garden is in 
the too early sowing of vegetable seeds. Seasons 
and the condition of the soil have a certain 
bearing on the subject. Seeds cannot germinate 
properly or even make an after healthy or free 
growth on an indifferent seed bed. Some people, 
irrespective of the condition of the soil and who 
have a weakness for fixed dates, will insist upon 
sowing the seed when they think the time has 
arrived for so doing. I never lost a crop yet 
through waiting a few days, or even a week or 
more, if the soil was not in condition for sowing 
the seed. We all like to take the opportunity 
when the ground is at all suitable for getting in 
early crops of Peas and Beans. 

Onions, in many instances, are often sown far 
too soon, especially on heavy and cold soils. 
With light soils more limit may be allowed for 
this crop. The first week in March is a favourite 
time with many gardeners, but I never feel the 
least anxiety if the main crop is not sown before 
the 25th. I make a rule of sowing any time 
after the 10th when the ground is in good con¬ 
dition. Parsnips may be sown about the same 
time. But it is not exactly with Onions, or 
even early Cauliflowers or Lettuce, which are 
forwarded under glass, that the mistake of early 
sowing is made, but with the winter Kales, 
Broccoli, Celery, Beet, and the planting of early 
Potatoes. With 

Potatoes it is all very well planting early, 
should they escape late frosts ana so come in for 
early digging. The main breadth should not be 
planted untu all danger of frost is over by the 
time the tops are through the ground. The 
seed tubers being laid out thinly, or in layers in 
a light place, the sprouts made are strong and 
sturdy, consequently in capital condition for 
making a vigorous start when planted. It is 
from such carefully selected seed as this that 
the danger of being overtaken by frost is 
apparent, as they are soon through the ground. 
Not so tubers which have been huddled thickly 
together, and have so lost their first sprouts, 
and consequently half their producing qualities, 

Celery when sown too early and not then 
pricked out often has the foundation of “bolt- 
iug” laid during this early stage. The seed 
should not be sown if the seedlings have to be 
kept any length of time after being fit for 
pricking out. Beet, again, is often sown 
too early, and instead of medium-sized 
roots, which we should try to secure, coarse 
and overgrown samples result. I never think 
of sowing until the first week in May, except 
a small breadth of the Turnip-rooted for 
early use. Winter Kales and Broccoli are 
more often than not sown far too earlv, and 
perhaps kept huddled together in a small bed, 
through being sown broadcast either for the 
want of labour or space for planting. Even if 

{ ilanted out when ready, these grow far too 
arge and coarse, consequently are not in con¬ 
dition for withstanding a severe winter like the 
present. I do not feel the least anxiety con¬ 
cerning our crops, as t^hese were not at all over¬ 
grown before the storm set in. They are also 
better able to withstand the frost. I sow the 
seed in an open position in rows 15 inches apart; 
consequently, the plants do not get drawn up 
weakly through overcrowding. I would not 
tolerate broadcast sowing. For Kales I generally 
sow about April 20, and Broccoli three weeks 
later, excepting, of course, such as Veitch’s 
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-1 do not think you have well thought 

out the plan of arranging the Tomato-plants in 
the house. The house being only 14 feet wide, 
the staging along each side takes up 4 feet of 
that space, then you will require a walk on each 
side to attend to the plants at least 2 feet wide, 
which only leaves a space of 6 feet for the centre 
bed. Neither is the centre bed so suitable for 
Tomatoes as the staging round the sides and 
ends. If it was my case I would make up a bed 
of soil on the staging all round one foot deep, 
and plant a row of Tomatoes 18 inches apart 
upon it, and train the plants to single stems on 
wires 1 foot from the glass. By doing this you 
will get earlier fruit, and quite as many as in 
way you propose. Even if you did not get 
quite so many the fruit would be at least a month 
earlier, and realise a better price. If you adopt 
my plan you will not gain anything by attempt¬ 
ing to grow any Tomatoes on the floor in the 
way you suggest. To raise the plants sow the 
seed at once and keep the seedlings near the 
glass. When large enough put them at once 
into 4-inch pots and plant them out as soon as 
they want more root-room.—J. C. C. 

— You seem to have a very good idea of 
the right way to go to work, and with a very 
little modification the plan marked out will 
answer well. Sow the seed at once in boxes, as 
suggested, but drain them well, and sow thinly. 
Place them over the warmest end of the flue, or 
wherever there is a temperature averaging 60 or 
65 degs., covering each with a sheet of glass 
until the plants are up and begin to grow. As 
you have plenty of head room Perfection will be 
as good a variety as you can grow. Do not 

C rick off the seedlings into small pots, but into 
oxes 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and of any con¬ 
venient size, at 1^ inch or 2 inches apart, and 
before they get crowded in these transfer them 
to 5-inch pots, in which grow on for a time and 
then plant out. Allow 15 inches from plant to 
plant, and 18 inches between the rows, keeping 
each plant to a single stem. As the bed is so 
far from the glass, and especially as there is a 
raised stage all round the house, you cannot 
expect the growth to be very short—at least at 
first, but you may get a truss of fruit within 
a foot or so of the ground. Feed the plants well 
when in full bearing, and they will fruit all up 
the stems nearly or quite to the roof. You may 
grow another row of plants on the raised staging 
on each side of the house if you like. Say a 
ridge of loamy soil on some slates, and set out 
the plants 18"inches apart, training the stems to 
w ires fixed transversely 8 inches or 9 inches 
from the glass.—B. C. R. 

3019. — Celery culture on level 
ground. —When dealing witli a heavy soil I 
nave often planted Celery on the level for the 
late crop, as I find it keeps better than when 
planted in trenches. There are just the Bame 
facilities for earthing up when on the level as 
there are when it is grown in a trench. As a rule 
the growth when planted on the level is more 
robust and of a sturdier character. Protection 
must be given in frosty weather under any cir 
cumstances.—E. H. 

2994.— Planting Peas and Beans — 

Something depends upon the time of year the 
Peas, &c., are planted, and whether the Peae are 
early or late kinds. It is customary to plant early 
Peas thicker than when the soil gets warm in 
spring, and the strong-growing Marrow Peas 
will require much more room than is necessary 
for early sorts. If a 5-inch drill is drawn for 
Peas (I very often use a 6-inch hoe for drilling 
Peas), plant the Marrow Peas 3 inches apart all 
over the drill. Of course it is not necessary to 
measure the spaces, but take that as "the 
average distance for large Peas. Smaller 


Marrow Peas may be 2 inches apart, and early 
Peas 1 inch apart. - Under any circumstances a 

{ >int of Peas will be ample for a row 12 yards 
ong, but a double row of Broad Beans the same 
length planted 6 inches apart will take nearly 
a quart. For Broad Beans I generally draw a 
6-inch drill, and plant a row of Beans on each 
side of the drill 6 inches apart, the next double 
row to be 3 feet away from the first.—E. H. 

3013. — Mustard and Cress for 
market. —I have never grown Mustard and 
Cress for market, but I have grown a good deal 
in my time for private use, ana I have seen many 
young men attempt its culture with just the 
same results as is mentioned in this enquiry. 
One cause of failure is in sowing the seed too 
thickly. When this is the cause the growth is so 
thick that damp attacks it and then it goes off 
in a wholesale manner. Dryness at the roots 
will also cause the growth to die off with a 
kind of mould. If you sow the seed on a bed 
of soil well water it first and then it will not 
want watering again until the crop is cut. If 
you grow it in pots or boxes well water the soil 
before sowing the seed, and if it gets dry before 
the crop is ready, dip the pans to their rims in 
a pail of water, "but do not allow the water to 
reach any distance up the stems of the plants. 
Mustard and Cress should not be watered over¬ 
head at this time of year.—J, C. C. . 

- I fancy the cause of failure in these small salads is 

to be traced to watering them. If the seeds arc sown in 
quite moist soil, and no water is applied at all, there is 
seldom any failure. I never water them at all, but simply 
sow in moist, sweet loam. When sown in rather dry loam, 
and watered before it is cut, the crop dries off in a whole¬ 
sale manner.—J. D. E. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

ARUM LILIES AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
Whilst passing through a Midland town a 
short time since, I observed a very fine Arum 
Lily in the window of a friend’s house, and upon 
enquiry was informed that it had been growing 
in the room in the same pot for nearly three 
years. The plant w’as fully 3 feet in height, 
and was carrying four large spathes, whilst the 
leaves were remarkably fine, and of a deep-green 
hue. This fact set me thinking that many more 
amateurs might with advantage grow the Arum 
Lily in windows and for general room decora¬ 
tion. When properly managed the Arum Lily 
is a noble plant; but, unfortunately, it is seldom 
grown to perfection in amateurs’ gardens. There 
are, of course, notable exceptions, but in the 
majority of cases the plants are too small to 
present an imposing appearance, whilst in not a 
tew instances injudicious treatment sadly mars 
their beauty. No very elaborate details are 
necessary to grow Arum Lilies successfully as 
window plants, yet it is most important that a 
few points should be borne in mind. The plants 
are easily managed, but they quicklv resent 
injudicious watering. Strictly speaking, Arum 
Lilies are aquatic, or rather semi-aquatic plants, 
and, therefore, when in the dry, vitiated air of 
a living-room, they must naturally suffer, unless 
very carefully watered. Indeed, watering may 
be said to be the most important item in their 
culture. At this time of the year sufficient 
water to keep the soil in a nice, moist condition 
will be ample, but during the summer a much 
larger quantity must be applied. When making 
vigorous growth I should advise standing the 
plants in saucers and filling the latter with 
water, but this practice should not be carried 
too far. The plant alluded to at the commence¬ 
ment of this note is watered daily, except during 
very wet or cold weather in winter, when every 
other dav will suffice. When grown in quantity 
Arum Lilies are often planted outdoors in Mayor 
June, and allowed to remain thus until September 
or October, when the pl&nts are lifted and potted. 
This system undoubtedly has its advantages, but 
I do not recommend it very strongly to amateurs, 
and particularly where only one or two plant* 
are grown. Generally I have found the piinU 
to flower beat when somewhat pot-bound, and 
for this reason I should advise small growers to 
keep their specimens in pots all the year round 
and undisturbed. If repotting is really neces¬ 
sary, it should be done after the plants have had 
a brief rest, when they have finished flowering. 
Then, if put in a cold frame or sheltered position 
out-of-doors, when danger of severe frost is past 
they will make good growth, and will seldom 
fail to flower during tne following winter and 
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spring. When grown for any length of time in 
a room the leaves should be sponged occasionally, 
so as to remove any dust and incrustation which 
may settle upon them. C. 


2967.— Striking soft-wooded plants. 

—“ Novice ” does not say whether there is any 
glass at command to strike early cuttings; but, if 
not, the following simple plan may suit, especially 
for Chrysanthemums. Put each ‘ ‘ slip ” intoa small 
thumb-pot, with a single bit of crock at the 
bottom for drainage, and sandy soil, consisting 
of one-half spent soil— i.e., turned out from 
repotted plants—and one-half sand. Common 
garden soil will do, with a little sprinkling of 
leaf-mould, if poor ; but in all cases the compost 
for cuttings should have plenty of sand with it, 
for they are apt to damp off if the soil be at all 
heavy. Take an old box, a foot or so deep, and 
place the little pots (as thick as they will go 
without the plants touching each other) at the 
bottom ; or, if the slips be very short, raise the 
pots on a substratum of fine ashes, so that the 
tops of the highest cuttings arc within an inch 
of the top of tne box. Water the whole freely, 
and cover the box with a piece or two of gloss. 
Place the box in a kitchen window, or any place 
where the temperature is from 50 degs. to 
60 degs., if possible (though Chrysanthemums 
will strike slowly in any temperature above 
freezing-point, if damp), and take the glass off 
every morning, wipe it, and put it back again. 
In about a month the slips will begin to root, 
and the glass may then be gradually left off, 
giving cracks of air at first, until they are 
thoroughly established. When they l>egin to 
grow, repot thorn into 4-inch sizes, with richer 
soil, but still with sand in it, and cultivate 
them in the way often recommended in 
Gardening. “Geraniums” do not want 
glass over them; they will root at any 
time in a dry place in light, sandy soil. 
Fuchsias enjoy the damp atmosphere of a closed 
box at first, but can soon be hardened ofll 
They should never be allowed to become dry 
(and, in fact, will root in bottles of water), and 
can be repotted as soon as they begin to grow. 
Hydrangeas are best grown from cuttings in 
August. Old plants should be cut back now (if 
they have not yet been done) into shape, and 
repotted as soon as they begin to show leaf-buds 
with good, rich soil, putting in short, strong 
cuttings from the points which fail to bloom in 
August. The close cutting-box will suit them 
well, but all cuttings are best hardened off as 
soon as they begin to grow, and Hydrangeas can 
l>c rooted without a close box in a greenhouse. 
Moist, stagnant air helps all delicate cuttings to 
support the shock of being cut off from the 
parent plant, and to hold up their leaves with¬ 
out flagging, a great advantage, which enables 
them to make a push for life and throw out 
rootliets.—J. L. R. 

3009.—Bulbs in a window. —The bulbs will be well 
rooted now, and may be taken in at once. Do not put 
them in the window at first; bring them to the light by 
degrees, so that they may get the green colour gradually. 
They are probably wet enough at present : but the soil 
must at all times be kept healthily moist.—E. H. 

- The bulbs so far have received the right 

treatment, and they will have grown an inch or 
two by this time. It would be well to take the 
whole of them out of the plunging material now 
and place them in a light ]K>sition, in a south 
window if possible. Do not water the plants 
until they become dry at the roots—not too dry ; 
but they would not require any water for a week 
or so, as they are generally very wet when taken 
in.-J. D. E. 

2966.— Bouvardias in a window — 

These plants need a warm atmosphere w’ith a 
certain amount of damp in it to open their 
flowers in winter. The temperature should be 
55 deg. to 60 deg., or more when the sun shines ; 
and the best way to supply the needed damp is 
to have a large tray or zinc covering to a table, 
which should be filled with Moss (carefully 
picked over for insects and slugs) in which the 
nots may stand. Every morning damp the 
Moss slightly from a small-rosed watering-pot, 
and the evaporation during the day will help the 
flowers much. But if this cannot be done, the 
Bouvardias had better be allowed to flower in 
summer, as they will do about August, if not 
specially treated. They must now be given a 
rest—not cut down, but simply kept rather 
drier than usual In a _rqpm from whiph frost is 
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excluded until March, when they can be cut 
back into shape, and then placed on the hot-bed 
mentioned and covered with a hand-light—unless 
the hot-bed is in a frame. The glass of the 
hand-light must be wiped every morning and a 
little air given in mild weather; and when 
the plants oegin to throw fresh shoots plenty of 
air should be given. When the shoots are an 
inch long repot the plants in a good light com¬ 
post, and put them back under the hand-light 
for a few days until they have recovered the 
shock, keeping them ratber damp. They can 
then l>e hardened off gradually oy admitting 
more air, and at the end of May they can stand 
out-of-doors altogether until the blossoms are 
opening. Their pots should be protected from 
sunshine by plunging them in a box or bed of 
fine ashes, and water supplied regularly with a 
rosed watering-pot. They should stand in a 
sunny place, the ashes being kept quite damp, 
especially at night. An article on these lovely 
plants for rooms was published in Gardening 
for December 5th, 1891.—J. L. R. 


THE MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS (C. MON. 
TANA). 

As a wreathing or garlanding early summer 
blooming climber round the windows and for 



^The Mountain Clematis (C. montana) around a windtw.I 


the walls of a dwelling-house nothing can ap¬ 
proach this lovely Clematis. Its beauty is best 
seen when trained loosely and freely ; nailed 
tightly and flat against a wall, the many grace¬ 
ful forms it is willing to fall into are lost. In 
the case of the annexed engraving, it was guided 
first round the window shown, and then a long 
trailing shoot falling to the left, and partly 
caught by a Sweet Brier, gave the idea of train¬ 
ing it across a lower window, which is thus 
adorned with its wreath of living beauty in the 
May and early June of each season. The idea 
here suggested might, wo think, be followed 
with advantage. 


3017. — Heating a dwelling-house 
with hot water. —You must not have 
alternate dips and rises in the flowjdpe or pipes, 
or the water will not circulate. The right way 
is to carry the flow and return pipes separately 
beneath the flooring between the joists, and have 
a set-off rising through the floor to a 2-inch or 
3-inch flow and return in each room, with a valve 
to each. A l^-inch coil, with four turns and 
properly set, ought to heat the amount of piping 
named fairly well.—B, C. R- 


3002. —Chinese Sacred Lily. —Unless you 

are more fortunate than I have been .with this 
Lily you will not find it of much value after 
the first year. After my bulbs had done flower¬ 
ing in water, I transferred them to pots as well 
as I could without doing injury to the roots, 
and allowed them to complete their growth in 
the greenhouse. After this careful treatment 
the bulbs only produced one or two weak 
spikes of flowers last year when grown in water 
again. I think it will be best to allow the bulbs 
to remain where they flowered and plant them 
in the ground next autumn.—J. C. C. 

2955.— Ferns for a room.— Nearly all the 
so-called greenhouse Ferns, as distinguished 
from the hot-house kinds, may be grown in a 
room, but some of them are more easy to manage 
than others. Those of the Pteris family are 
perhaps the most hardy in a room, Pteris tremula 
being one of the best, for it grows quickly, and 
does not require a very large pot. Pteris longi- 
folia, P. crctica, and P. serrulata are also 
vigorous, handsome plants for furnishing pur¬ 
poses, and all will stand more dry air than most 
of the Fern family. Adiantum formosum has 
good, strong, lasting fronds, and Asplenium 
bulbiferum, with its tiny ferulets, growing from 
every spray, is very interesting and beautiful. 
The Maiden-hairs, too, do well in a room when 
thoroughly established, but are not so easy to 
manage as the Pteris tribe. Ferns should not be 
placed in a draught. They will require damp, 
Htill air to thrive thoroughly, and this may lie 
contrived for them in the following way by those 
who have not any glass structure which excludes 
the froBt: Place a flat bath or a large old tray 
on the floor of an empty dressing-room (or even 
a large cuplx>ard, where frost cannot penetrate), 
and in the tray arrange as many inverted 
saucers as the number of Ferns grown. On 
these saucers place the pots of Fern before the 
gas is lighted, for no Ferns will thrive in a gas¬ 
laden atmosphere, and sprinkle the plants with 
lukewarm water (not hot) from a small fine- 
iosed watering-pot. If there should be a little 
water standing in the tray all the better 
(although the pots must be raised above it on 
saucers), the damp air rising from the water 
will greatly invigorate the plants, and they will 
grow and thrive well. They should be left 
in this position until needed for decoration as 
long as possible, and the room in which 
they are displayed must be thoroughly aired 
from gas before they are put into position. A 
corner away from the fire, anti also away from 
the draught of the door, is best for a delicate 
Fern. They do not require very strong sunshine, 
and do best iu a half light. Halls and passages 
are the worst possible places for Ferns, where 
they invariably die ; but Ferns treated carefully 
on the above plan become very handsome, and 
will be an ornament to any room. The English 
Ferns are now receiving some attention, and 
these can be grown by those who cannot even 
keep the frost out. Many handsome varieties 
of the Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium 
vulgare), are now grown, and these, being ever¬ 
green, form excellent plants for a room. Asple¬ 
nium Adiantum-ni^um, too, the black-stemmed 
Fern of Devonshire, with its handsome foliage, 
also evergreen, is well worth attention, but it 
does not grow to a large size, being about 6 inches 
high. Athyrium Filix-fcemina (the Lady Fern), is 
a very beautiful object when well grown, but it 
dies back in winter, throwing up fresh fronds 
in early spring. English Ferns can be well 
grown in areas. They enjoy the cool, still air 
below the ground, and look very handsome if 
stood on boards against the wall. They may 
also be grown in rooms (with the assistance of 
the batn plan mentioned above), or in north 
window-boxes, only needing to be regularly 
watered with a rosed pot, ana covered in winter 
with a mulch of half-rotten leaves or leaf- 
mould placed round their crowns as some slight 
protection. They have received special culti¬ 
vation and hybridisation from several good Fern 
growers of late years, and the improved varieties 
which may be selected from their lists arc well 
worth the attention of anyone who wishes to 
grow Ferns.—J. L. R. 


2965 . — Compost for Chrysanthemums. — A 
very good compost for the final potting of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums is made up as follows: Three parts flbry loam 
broken up and aifted, using only the fibrous parts ; cn« 
part leaf-mould : one part horec-droppings, together with 
a little vegetable-ash, bone-meal, and soot, with a few 
1-lnch bonee mixed in. Thoroughly mix it together, and 
let it etand for a we«kp>efore uiingi—Ai W, SraKTOXi 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR WALLS. 

In answer to “Surrey” and “Bella,” the 
varieties which have their petals imbricated are 
the best for growing in this way, for the reason 
that the moisture from heavy dews or rain is 
not retained in the centre of the flowers, which 
would cause them to decay. From this it will 
be gathered that those belonging to the reflexed 
section, the same type of Japanese varieties, 
and Pompons are the best. The incurved and 
large Anemone varieties are the least desirable 
for this form of culture on account of the for¬ 
mation of their florets. The cell-like character 
of the florets in the centre or disc of the 
Anemone-flower forms a thorough receptacle for 
water, and so do the petals of the true incurved 
kinds. The great point is to keep the flowers 
as dry as possible, and, except in the case of 
well-made coping boards or other protection, 
the way out of the difficulty is to choose only 
those varieties that are what might be termed 
waterproof. Even in the case of those sections 
which are favourably spoken of here it is not 
wise to plant those kinds which produce flowers 
of the largest size, as by the extreme fleshy 
nature of the florets the points suffer before 
the blooms are fully developed in the centre. 
The single kinds are well adapted for grow¬ 
ing against a wall, as the' blooms dry so 
quickly after rain; besides, the smallest and 
medium-flowered kinds of this type produce 
blooms in such quantities from the side shoots, 
that they are specially to be recommended. 
E ven a few of the Pompon Anemone section for 
the sake of variety may be planted with reason¬ 
able hope of success, as they are not like 
the larger Anemone kinds. One of the best 
out-of-door kinds we have is the old Dick 
Turpin. The growth of this variety is very 
neat, and the flowers, which are produced freely, 
are set off to the greatest advantage against the 
deep-green background of foliage, which this 
sort carries quite late in the season. How the 
varieties and sections shall be planted is purely 
a matter for individual taste, and is best 
decided on the spot. Some prefer a mixture of 
colours and kinds, while others like a few of 
decided shades kept apart. Even 

A low wall may be made to accommodate all 
the sections by judicious arrangement, but in 
this case it must be irrespective of class. The 
tallest growing sorts are to be found amongst 
the Japanese. By planting these at wide 
intervals and training the branches crosswise in 
a slanting direction the tallest sorts can be 
accommodated. The dwarf - growing kinds 
should be planted between these last-named. 
By adopting this plan of arrangement, either a 
high or low wall can be covered with both 
foliage and flowers. It is not wise to cultivate 
the plants too generously, as the growth will be 
sappy and soft. If the soil is poor, some of it 
must be removed and fresh added at planting 
time. Old potting-soil answers well with Borne 
partly-decayed manure mixed with it. Plenty 
of water during the dry weather at the roots 
and frequent washings of the foliage must be 

f iven, as it should be borne in mind that the 
ricks forming the wall absorb much moisture 
from the soil. Therefore, any stint of moisture 
during such times cannot be attended with the 
best results. The growth of the plants should not 
be crowded, but sufficient space be allowed for 
the shoots and leaves to thoroughly develop, 
removing any surplus growths rather than 
overcrowding the remainder. I prefer the roots 
or stools of those plants which flowered in the 
greenhouse the season previous to planting at 
the end of March or early in April, according to 
the weather, rather than plants struck from 
cuttings a month or two before being required, 
for the reason that a greater number of shoots 
close to the ground are obtained than from cut¬ 
tings, which is a consideration when the whole 
wall space has to be covered. Especially is the 
matter of choice of roots important when the 
wall is low. The following 
Sorts will be found useful for wall decoration, 
and require nothing more than proper attention 
to cultural details to make this form of growing 
these plants quite as interesting as any, not 
excepting the inside flowering of a first-rate 
colleetion:— Japanese: Avalanche, white; Bertie 
Rendatler, orange, shaded with yellow and red ; 
Bouquet Fait, soft rose-pink; Fair yMaid of 
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Guernsey, white; Florence Piercy, creamy- 
white ; M. Bernard, purple-violet; Mr. Garnar, 
rich yellow ; Source d’Or, orange, gold shaded ; 
Amy Furze, blush-rose, lilac tinge; Dr. Macarv, 
rose and white; L’Africaine, crimson-red; 
La Nymphe, lilac-peach; Maiden’s Blush, 
creamy-white, blush-tinted ; W. Holmes, chest¬ 
nut-red, gold-tipped ; Triomphe du Nord, 
bronze-crimson ; Val d’Andorra, chestnut-red, 
shaded-orange : Edwin Molyneux, crimson and 
gold ; Peter the Great, lemon-yellow. Rcjlextd : 
Golden Christine, light-fawn-yellow: Pink 
Christine, pink ; Peach Christine, peach ; Mrs. 
Forsyth, white ; King of Crimsons, rich-crim¬ 
son ; Annie Salter, golden-yellow ; Distinction, 

f )l(len-yellow centre, shacled red outer part; 

mperor of China, white, suffused blush. 
Sin;j/e varieties: Mrs. Langtry, blush-pink; 
Oscar Wilde, dull red ; White Perfection,white; 
Oriflamme, reddish-brown; Mrs. Lc Moult, 
puce ; Mary Anderson, white, changing to blush. 
Pompon : President, deep rosy-carmine ; Snow¬ 
drop, white ; Primrose League, primrose ; Prince 
of Orange, light orange-amber; St. Michael, 
rich yellow; Lizzy Holmes, canary-yellow, tipped 
rose ; Nellie Rainford, buff-yellow ; Rosin ante, 
blush-rose ; Sceur Melanie, white ; Black 
Douglas, dark crimson. Pompon Anemone : 
Dick Turpin, magenta-crimson florets, yellow 
disc. E. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions,— Queries and answert are inserted in 
Gardening//*** of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should he clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street . Covent-garden, Lon- 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The iiame and address of the sender are retjuired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
t n miiid that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in admnee of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers ( which, with the. exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the quenj replied to, and our readers trill greatly 
oblige us by ad vising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3045. — Largest violet Plum.— Will someone kindly 
tell me the name of the largest violet-coloured Plum ?— 
Anxious. 

3046. — Shrubs for the seashore.— will someone 
kindly name a number of the most suitable shrubs for 
planting on the seashore?—H orace. 

3047. — Privet and Yew from cuttings.— When 
is the proper time and what is the best method of planting 
cuttings of Privet and Yew ?— Anxious. 

3048. — Show and Regal Pelargoniums.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of the best six free- 
flowering kinds of show and regal varieties ?—W. II. 

8049.— Pruning and training the Morello 
Cherry. —Will someone please to state the proper 
method of pruning and training the Morello Cherry-tree 
on a wall?—H. 

3050. — Uses Of Old mortar.— Will someone kindly 
tell me if old mortar from a building is good to use in 
making a Rose-bed, also if it is good for Ferns ?— Constant 
Reader, Southfield. 

3051. — Narcissi and Christmas Roses. — I 

K lan ted mine in the open ground in November. Should I 
ave done so? And if left there, how should they be 
protected ?—G. M. C. 

3052.- Peaches and Nectarines from cut¬ 
tings.— Can these be grown from cuttings ? If so, when 
planted, will a hot-bed and a frame over induce the cuttings 
to strike better?— Heskbt. 

3053.— Watering Eucalyptus in a room.— Do 
Eucalyptus-plants need frequent watering? I keep them 
in the house, where there are sometimes fires, and should 
they be watered with lukewarm water?—G. M. C. 

3054.— Soda In soapy water for the garden. 
—Soapy water is often recommended for watering the 
garden with in dry weather. If soda is used in the washing, 
would it be injurious to plants?— Gardening Lady. 

3055.— Manure and soil for Conifers.— What is 
best manure or soil for Araucaria, Wellingtonia, Picca 
nobilis, and Cuprcssus, Lawsoniana, growing on a poor, hill 
soil? The trees are thoroughly established.—J. R. C. 

3056. — Treatment of a Heliotrope and 
Fuchsias. —1 should be glad if someone would tell me 
what should be done with a Heliotrope and Fuchsias now ? 
The former has grown very tall and ungainly.—G. M. C. 

3067.— Plants for a narrow south border.—I 
have a narrow, sloping south border, usually planted with 
Pansies, but after a time I find so many of these die off. 
Will someone kindly tell me what to fill it up with, or 
what would look better and last as long in flower as the 
Pansies?—8. T. W. 
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prop. During the summer there was a quantity ot white 
crystallised, roundish eggs on the end of each rod, which 
I cleaned off from time to Lime, but during the early part 
of the autumn, when otherwise engaged, they got rather 
numerous, and where the eggs were a small black wound 
appears. What is the best remedy to thoroughly clean 
them ? I intend giving a thorough dressing of Oishurst 
Compound at once, and then very shortly another of Ois¬ 
hurst and paraffin-oil. Would that be effectual ?—Epton. 

3077.— Growing Tomatoes —Will “ B. C. R," or any 
one else, kindly inform me if I can grow Tomatoes in the 
following manner? I have a lean-to houso built in the 
<*>rner of the garden, it consequently has two high walls, 
with 18 inches of brickwork on the other sides, the upright 
sashes resting on this ; the house faces south, with a Vine 
over the top. I have removed the bench and propose 
raising the border 0 inches and putting the plants about 
1 foot from the brick w’ork on three sides. The place is 
whitewashed and looks so light that I cannot help thinking 
they ought to grow w’ell. 1 grew’ them on the bench in 
boxes last year but found great difficulty in tying the 
plants down, besides, the boxes got swarmed with wood- 
lice. In another house I have, can I grow Tomatoes in 
pots by taking up a part of the bench near the glass, and 
setting the pots close up; but under the bench the plants 
will be in 18-inch pots.—B rnjamin R. Kino. 

8078.— Lilium auratum, dtc., in a stiff soil.— 
I have recently moved from a place with a light, sandy 
soil in the neighbourhood of Aldershot, to the south of 
the county, and am sadly perplexed by the stiff and un¬ 
pleasant nature of the ground. 1 am told the “ formation ” 
is sand, but a vein or London clay shows up here and 
there in it. It is so stiff that it holds the water like a sponge, 
it adheres to one's boots till every step taken is fatiguing, 
and the whole garden is crammed with enormous slugs, 
and snails with shells, that I never saw’ in my old place. 
Now’ what I used to succeed with w’ere lilies, Pansies, and 
Auriculas. My Lilium auratum remained years in the 
open ground, with no protection during winter. Is it any 
use trying to grow those here? And have either Pansies 
or Auriculas any chance against all these slugs. I hod 
better attempt something possible than persevere and fail 
with my favourites. I have no gardener, and working in 
this soil is very disheartening.— Gardening Lady. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3079.— Dendroblum Wardianum ( Enquirer).— 
The flower appears to be of good size, but it wants colour 
to make it a fine blossom. The name riganteum is given 
in reference to the growth, not to the flower. Your plant 
must have been very charming w’ith all the blooms open. 
—M. B. 

soso. — Removing: old Asparagus - roots 

(A. O. It.).—We would advise you to lift the roots with a 
fork, and place them at once in a frame on a bed of leaves 
and manure, and get a crop of "grass'’ from them in 
March. Afterwards throw* them away ; they are not w orth 
replanting. 

3081. — Turfy loam for potting: (L. F.).— The 
quickest way to prepare turfy loam for potting is to cut 
the sods in autumn, and build them. Grass-side down¬ 
wards, in a large square heap. By the following spring 
the heap may be chopped down and the soil used or if left 
for another year it will be none the worse. 

3082. — Paint on greenhouse glass (D. R .).—We 
presume that the glam was painted in summer to afford 
shade—a most unwise proceeding. A little whitening and 
milk would have answered the purpose better, and could 
have been easily removed. You must certainly get all the 
paint off the glass at once to admit light to the plants if you 
wish them to thrive. 


3033.— Lselia anceps (J. Maearthy ).—The flowers 
sent are very pretty, and I have no doubt they are thought 
a great deal of. 1 used to know the Belfast district, but I 
do not know the spot you name. The flowers, however, 
can only claim to be a good ordinary type. They show, 
however, that they have been grown in a very good and 
pure atmosphere.— M. B. 

3084. — Odontoglossum Sander! anum (J. C.). 
—This is the name of the plant. Those who tola you it 
was O. cirrhosum should go to school and learn plants 
before giving names to them WTongly. I alw’ays consider 
giving a wrong name to a plant is w’orse than useless, 
because it is so misleading, and I highly condemn such a 
proceeding with anyone—M. B. 

3085. — Melons and Figs (F. M. A.).— We should 
advise you not to attempt to grow Melons in such a struc¬ 
ture, as they require a great deal more heat than would suit 
the other plants. Figs wrould answer well no doubt on the 
end or back wall of a light greenhouse, but do not let the 
branches run over the roof. They require assistance 
during the growing season when they are swelling up their 
fruits in the shape of manure-water. 

soso.— Kitchen garden crops, Ac. (G. C.y— As 
soon as the surface of the soil is dry enough go over such 
crops as Spinach, Onions, Lettuce, Ac., with the Dutch 
hoe. The sooner now* all vacant plots of land are trenched 
or dug up the better. Sow early Peas in warm, sheltered 
borders (see article on ‘‘ Early Peas," p. 644). Broad Beans 
can also be sown. A few early Potatoes may also be 
planted in a warm position, but unless the means are at 
hand for protecting them from frost when they come up 
the chances of success are remote. 


3087. — Sowing Early Horn Carrots (H. E. c.). 
—Yes, these may now be sown; but in cold positions 
Carrot-seeds lie a long time dormant in the ground, and 
under such circumstances it will, for very early crops be 
better to cut out a wide trench and fill it with warm 
manure: cover it (the manure) with 6 inches or 6 inches of 
light soil, and protect it with glass sashes or some other 
outer covering. Sow a few of Wood’s Frame and French 
Breakfast Radishes, and protect them as suggusted. 

3088. — Fig-trees in orchard-houses (0. H. F.). 
—In these structures, generally speaking, Fin are best 
kept in roomy tubs or large pots, which should be plunged, 
but care must be taken that they do not root through the 
bottom into the border, which they are likely to do If they 
can find a hols or crack anywhere in the tub or pot in 
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which they are planted. The rapidity with which they 
will develop roots when once they escape in this way is 
marvellous, and this will generally be indicated by barren 
shoots of corresponding vigour in the tree. 

3089. — Maurandya Barcl&yana ( B. M.).— This is 
a beautiful half-hardy climbing plant, well adapted for a 
greenhouse, window, or balcony. It grows rapidly in rich, 
fight, sandy soil, and bears a profusion of large, violet- 
purple blossoms. Seeds sown m March in sandy toil in 
a warm house or frame will make good plants for flowering 
during summer and autumn. They must not, of course, 
be put out-of-doors till June, but for the window or green¬ 
house they may be planted in their flowering pots as soon 
as they are strong enough. light, air, and sun are news- 
sarv to ensure their flowering satisfactorily. In some 
warm counties the Maurandya will withstand the winter, 
but in most gardens it requires the protection of a frame 
or greenhouse. 

3090. -Gymnogramma calomelanos (J. K. B., 

Penang).— Amongst some specimens of Ferns received 
from this correspondent comes this species. I should 
much like to know’ if this specimen was gathered wild, and 
in a situation which seemed to guarantee its being inde- 
genous, of which I have great doubts, seeing that the Fern 
is a native of the West Indies and South America. Indeed, 

I have some specimens with fronds which are covered with 
white farina on the under side, and on the same roots 
fronds without farina of any sort. These wrere collected 
in the Island of Jamaica. 1 also observe that Baker does 
not give any Eastern locality for the plant inthe Synopsis 
Filicum,” neither is it included in Colonel Beddonie’s 
“ Ferns of British India so that if “ J. K. B.” will reply 
to this enquiry it will be gladly received.—J. J. 

3091 . —Odontoglossum oltrosmum (C. B.).— I 
cannot say that your plants of this species will not flower 
this season, but I should think not. You say the bulbs 
have gone to rest quietly and well, and that they show no 
signs of moving : so far so good. Place them in a slightly 
wanner house, if you have one, towards the end of the 
present month. Get them to grow* w*ell this year, and they 
should grow in the autumn and make a short growth, 
when a thorough resting should be given them by drying, 
keeping them so, but not to make them suffer in any w*ay, 
and upon the first sign of shrivelling water should be 
given, w’hich will cause the plant to fill up again. They 
should be kept dry until the flower-spike show’s out from 
the top of the young growth, when the plants should be 
movea into more warmth and have water given them, 
when the spikes will rapidly grow out. I have never seen 
plants in the state yours appear to be produce flowers 
from growth made the same season. I saw some plants in 
Teddington recently in the same state as yours are now, 
and yet the ow*ner confidently expects bloom this season ; 
but we shall see by the summer.— M. B. 

3092. —Potting: Orchids (J. Uurst). —No, you need 
be in no hurry about this operation. Let the plants sleep 
in peace yet for a month or tw r o longer. We have now- 
winter upon us in fine style again, and during this weather 
the plants must be kept quiet and cool; but you may pre¬ 
pare the potting material. Get the drainage and the 
pots cleaned ready to make the change about the end of 
next month, because at that season you mav be busy in a 
hundred different wavs in the garden, and the Orchids 
may have to be put oft in a hurried and careless manner 
unless time is taken now* when very little is doing. Do 
not think I was advising you to pot now’; nothing of the 
sort. You sav good brown peat is scarce in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. Yes, I daresay it is in most localities ; but the 
people who deal in it make it their business to get it. You 
should apply to those who advertise in Gardening ; these 
same people can, I have little doubt, supply the Polypo¬ 
dium fibre, and also the material offered by the Horticul¬ 
tural Co., of Liverpool. You should make a practice of 
asking the sundriesmen for anything you require in the 
matter of potting material.—M. B. 

3093. — Orchids for a cold house (J. S .).—This 
Is what the minimum temperature of 45 degs. means. 
No Orchids require too much moisture in the atmosphere, 
but enough to enable the roots to draw a supply will be 
necessary. The following are good kinds which you should 
grow*: Ada aurantiaca (rich orange-vermilion), Oncidium 
con color (rich clear-yellow), Odontoglossum Rossi mafus 
(white, streaked with purple), Odontoglossum Alexandra 
(white, more or less spotted with chestnut), Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei (white, with some violet or crimson spots on the 
lip and a yellow crest), Odontoglossum triumphant (golden- 
yellow, barred with a deep brownish-crimson), Odonto¬ 
glossum cirrhosum (white, densely spotted with deep- 
purple), Oncidium cuculatum (reddish-purple, spotted 
with a deeper shade of the same colour), Onciaium Forbesi 
(of a beautiful bright chestnut-brown and golden-yellow), 
Mesospinidiuin vulcanicum (deep-rosy-crimson), Maxillana 
grandiflora (white and yellow, the lip deep-purple at the 
sides, and very fragrant), Lycaste Skinnen (this produces 
a large quantitv of blooms: they are large individually, 
and last long In perfection, being thick and fleshy in 
texture, and extremely variable in colour, being mostly of 
a rosy-red crimson and white)JCyprinedium insigne ithis list 
comprises a dozen free-flowering plants of great beauty, 
most of them being winter bloomers, so 14 J. S.” con take 
her choice).—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illig- 
tratkd, S7 , Sou t ha mpt on -street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— Ji. j— Polystichum proliferum. 

- J. K. B., Penang.— 1, Gyinnogramma calomelanos; 

a curious place to find it; 2, Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, 
Nephrolepis davallioides furcons; 4, Cannot name from 
suen a specimen ; 5, A Nephrolepis ; send better speci¬ 
men ; 6, Aspidium, probably A. subtriphyllum.- B. T. 

— 1, Asplenium altemifolium ; 2, Litobrochia aurita ; 3, 

Selliquea candiformis; 4 , Meniscium longifrons. - 

C. M. G.—\, Dendrobium hctorocarpum ; 2, Dendrobium 

Wardianum ; a pals form.- J. C. C. — 1, Oncidium 

aurosum; % Odontoglossum Rossi raajus; a good variety ; 

8, Odontoglossum maculatum.- Mathew King.—We 

cannot name Dracaenas from leaves; 3, Nephenthes 
Rafflesiana ; 4, Higginsia Ghiesbreghti; 5, Ficus dealbata; 

6, Sorraoenia flava maxima.- F. C. Bette ridge, Ceylon.— 

1, Callipteris esculenta; 2, Lastrea ooniifoha, if of tufted. 


neat habit; 3, Asplenium heterocarpum ; 4, Cheilanthes 
mysorensis; fi, Microlepia strigosa; 0, Loxogramma invo¬ 
lute. C. Moon.—I, Adiantum peruvianum ; 2, We should 

think it was Alsophila excelsa, but cannot tell from such a 
small specimen ; nas it whitev-brown, chaffy scales on the 

stem? 3, Anemidictyon Phyllotides.- P. «/.—!, Lycaste 

aromatica; 2, Zygopetalum intermedium ; 3, Sophronitis 
grandiflora; 4, Cattleya luteola, the smallest-flowered 

Cattleya known.-C. P. M .—Acacia verticillaia. Apply 

to Messrs. James Yeitch & Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.- A Subscriber .—Cannot name the Clema¬ 

tis from the dried-up specimen 9ent. James Warner .— 

The totanical name of the plant called Dutchman’s Pipe is 
Aristolochia Sipho. 

N aming fruit.— Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name, four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcel* will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruit* 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.— Drumbauri.— Pear Glou Moreeau ; 
an excellent dessert kind. You should have gathered the 
fruit late in October. 


TO OORRHSFONDHNT& 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post , and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Young Botanist .—Apply to Mr. O. Nicholson, 44 Curator,” 

Royal Gardens, Kew.- J. Lackey.— The 44 suckers ” are 

the shoots that ooine up from the roots of the Rose, bub 
whether they should be removed or not we cannot say, 
unless you can tell us w’hether the plant is budded on 
another stock or is growing on its own roots.- A Sub¬ 

scriber.— Amply to a solicitor. Please repeat other query 
about Everlastings, as we do not understand its meaning. 

- Unsanguinary. —Apply to Mr. A. F. Barron, Royal 

Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick.- M. F. G\ — 

Apply to Mr. G. Monro, Salesman, Covcnt-garden Market, 

London, W. C.- Criquette. —How has the Oleander been 

treated, and in what temperature is it growing ? We can¬ 
not advise you without knowing something about it.- 

Cof tager.— Have one of the small boilers advertised in 

Gardening, and attach the 2-inch piping to it.- B. M. F. 

—The propagator referred to is not to be bought, so far as 
we know, and the instructions given about it in the num¬ 
ber of Gardening referred to are as to how to make it. 


Catalogues received.— Reliable Seeds for the 
Garden a nd Fa nn. Mr. Frank Dicks (late Dobie & Mason), 

66, Deansgate, Manchester.- New and Choice Vegetables 

and Flowers, Garden Seeds, and Requisites. Messrs. J. 

Backhouse & Son, York.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Messrs. Wm. Clibran & Son, 10 and 12, Market-street, 

Manchester; and Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham.- Seed 

Manual. Messrs. Jarman & Co., Chard, Somersetshire. 

- Garden Seeds. Messrs. Collins Bros. & Gabriel, 39, 

Waterloo-road, London, S. E. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


3094. —A fowl run.—Will someone kindly tell me 
how long a run of 8 feet broad ought to be for six hens and 
two cocks ?—W. IL N. 

3095. — Buying fowls for profit.—Will someone 
kindly tell me what time of the year is best to buy fowda 
to keep for profit ?—W. H. N. 

3096. — Fowls for profit.— Will someone kindly tell 
me the name of the breed of the best laying fowls for 
profit?—W. H. N. 

3097. —Unhealthy fowls. —Would “ Doulting’’ 
lease to say w*hat is probably the matter with some fowls? 
have one w hich is very bad* now. She holds her head on 

one side sometimes turning it almost the very opposite to 
the natural position. My fowls have an unlimited run. 
Would 44 Doulting ” give the cure, if there is such a thing? 
—J. McMurray. 


BIRDS. 


3098. — A pair of Canaries.—Should Canaries that 
have been together since last breeding season be separated 
from now until they are put into the breeding-cage 1— 

3099. — Chaffinches in a cage. — Will a pair of 
Chaffinches breed in a cage ? Can I obtain a cross between 
a Chaffinch and Canary ?—A. D. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” Monthly Parts.— 

Price 5 d.; post free, Sd. 

“The Garden” Monthly Parts.— This journal 

is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts. In this form the 
coloured plates are best preserved, and it is most satiable for 
reference previous to the issue of the half-yearly t'olume*. 
Price, If. 6d.; post free, la 9ci. Complete set of volumes of 
The Garden from Us commencement to end of 1890, ihtrty- 
eight vols., price, doth, A28 As. 

“Farm and Home” Monthly Parts.— This 

journal is published in neatly bound Monthly Parts, in which 
form it is most suitable for reference previous to the issue of the 
yearly volumes. Price 5d.; post free, 8 d. 

“Hardy Flowers.”— Giving descriptions of up¬ 
wards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental species, 
with directions for their arrangement, culture, dc Fourth and 
Popular Edition, Is.; post free. Is. 3d 

“The Garden Annual” for 1882.— Contains 

Alphabetical Lists of oil Branches of the Horticultural Trade 
corrected up to November 10 last. The Lists of Gardens and 
Country Seats {containing over 9,000) have, been very carefully 
and extensively revised, and are admitted to be the most complete 
| ever published. Price Is.; by post. Is. 3d. 

I London: 37. Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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No. 673.—VoL. XIII. Founded by IT. Robinson, Author of “The Fnyligh Flower Garden." JANUARY 30, 1892. 


“ American Rlight " in 
an orchanl .. .. 657 

Apple - trees, pruning 

pyramid.657 

Auriculas, alpine .. 649 
Begonias, Tuberous, in a 
cupboard .. .. 658 

Bones in the garden, us¬ 
ing.619 

Briers, budding .. .. 658 

Celery culture on level 

ground.G32 

Cherry, Morcllo, pruning 
and training the 657 

Conifers, manure and 
soil for.651 


Conservatory .. .. 650 

Cyclamens, Persian, and 
their culture .. .. 651 

Cymhidium sinenso .. 651 
Cypripediuiu Sedeni .. 651 
Eucalyptus in a room, 

watering.658 

Euphorbia iacquiniiellora 
from seed, raising .. 651 
Flowers, forcing .. 650 

Flowers for sale, growing 649 
Flowers, hardy, for a dry 

Isink .650 

Frecsias, early .. .. 619 

Fruit-trees for a subur¬ 
ban garden .. .. 656 


lUI 

Fruit garden .. .. 650 

Fuchsias and "Gera¬ 
niums ".652 

Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy- 
leaved "Geraniums," 

Ac.652 

Garden work .. 650 

Gladioli, hybrid, in pots 652 
Gooseberry-bushes, etc., 
sprinkling lime and 

soot on.657 

Greenhouse, heating a .. 651 
Greenhouse, unhealed.. 650 
Heliotrope and Fuchsias, 
treatment of a .. .. 652 

Lawn, a weo»ly .. .. 656 


EX. 

Lilium auratum, Ac., in 
a stiff soil .. 655 

Lily, Chi nose Slurred .. 658 

Lily of the Valley,forcing 652 
Manures and t heir appli¬ 
cation .649 

Melons, early ., 65*1 

Mortar, uses of old .. 657 

Narcissi and Christmas 

Roses.655 

Outdoor garden .. .. 650 

Palms for room decora¬ 
tion .658 

Peaches and Nectarines 
from cuttings .. .. 657 

Peas and Beaus, planting 653 


Pentstomons from seed 656 
Pinks (Dianthus), alpine 655 
Pit, propagating .. .. 650 

Plants for a greenhouse 

border.652 

Plants for a narrow 
south border .. .. 656 

Plum, largest violet .. 657 
Potatoes, Ac., best table 653 
Potato culture .. 653 

Poultry and rubbbits .. GOO 
Privet and Yew from 

cuttings.651 

Questions and answers 659 
llodriguezia seeunda .. 654 
Rose for a greenhouse .. 658 


Rose, Marcel ml Nicl, a 
"cankered" .. f.58 

Roses, Tea, in a frame.. 658 

Roses, white, useful .. 658 
Shrubs tor ihe seashore 651 

Stove .650 

Strawls.Tries in j>ots .. 657 
Thorns, some of the best 653 
Tomatoes, growing .. 65'J 

Town garden, work in tho 650 
Vanda Kimballianu 651 

Vegetable garden .. 650 

Vegetable growing .. 652 
Vines from eyes .. .. 657 

Week's work, the coming 650 
Window gardening .. 65o 


MANURES AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
The application of manure suitable for the 
various spring crops in the kitchen garden will 
now be engaging attention, and various will be 
the materials brought into requisition. Ma¬ 
nure, as a rule, is applied at the time of dig¬ 
ging, and this, no doubt, has been performed 
ere this in many gardens. I very much doubt if 
the too early application of manure before crop¬ 
ping, as obviously necessary when early digging 
is done, is beneficial to the crops. With light or 
sandy soils I am certain too early manuring is a 
mistake, as before the crops have come to ma¬ 
turity the principal virtues of the manure will 
have been exhausted, and at a time when most 
wanted. Market gardeners in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London very rarely apply the manure 
long before cropping. I am well aware that in 
many gardens where labour is somewhat scarce 
tho digging and manuring have to be performed 
as opportunity offers, and generally the earlier 
the better, as if this was not done the work prob¬ 
ably would be much in arrears at the busy 
season of the year. This is the only excuse 
that I can see for early manuring. The too 
early wheeling out of manure is another mistake 
—at least, where it is spread over the ground in 
small heaps. With the advent of frosty 
weather advantage is generally taken of the 
opportunity offered of getting the manure on to 
the ground. Certainly there can be no mistake 
in this, but there is in placing the manure in 
small heaps, especially curlv in the season, when 
the frost is likely to he prolonged. In this way 
the virtues of the manure are wasted by being 
evaporated into the atmosphere. The l>cst 
system is to wheel into one or more heaps, 
according to the size of the plot to be manured. 

Farmyard manure is a commodity which all 
rdeners cannot procure, but where such can 
obtained in fair quantity there can be no 
doubt of its being the best for kitchen garden 
crops. Cow and horse-manure in about equal 
parts come next. Stable-manure is the usual 
material at command, and very often not a 
great quantity of this, especially where the 
principal jwrt of the droppings has to be used 
for the formation of Mushroom-beds, and the 
bulk of the remainder of the litter for hot-beds. 
The manure must not l>e allowed to remain in 
bulk very long for fear of becoming overheated, 
as when such is the case the greater part of the 
virtue is lost. The heap must be turned as 
frequently as occasion requires. Where there is 
convenience, a tank or catch-pit should be pro¬ 
vided, so as to secure all the drainings, which 
should be thrown back again over the heap. Old 
hot-beds composed of stable-litter and leaves 
generally have to be used up in the kitchen 
garden, where manure is scarce, but these are 
not very rich, and, excepting for Potatoes, such 
material is more useful for the flower borders. 
Leaves, which probably have been collected 
together in large quantities and become over¬ 
heated, are often used, but, unless for very 
heavy soils, I have not much faith in them. 

Delaying kitchen garden refuse and 
rubbish from lawns uiift "pleasure-groulds. &c.. 
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are also often used, but their manurial value is 
very small, especially where used on lighter 
land, and to some crops, where it is used year 
after year, it is injurious, and a disease wnich 
has been rather prevalent of late years among 
Peas has been traced to this source. Where such 
material has to l>e used, all tho rougher portions 
should be burnt and reduced to ashes, and the 
remainder have a good dressing of fresh lime. 
Gardens manured with such material would be 
much benefited by applications of lime or a 
dressing of steamed bone-meal, or, what would 
be better, superphosphate of lime. On light or 
peaty soils the above additions would 1x3 of 
marked value, especially for such crops as Peas 
or Beans. In the neighbourhood of large towns 
the road-scrapings, especially when they can be 
procured in a dry state, are excellent for im¬ 
proving soils. 

Soot is a capital fertiliser for the majority of 
kitchen-garden crops, but private gardeners, as 
a rule, do not give it tho attention its merits 
deserve, market gardeners and farmers being 
more fully alive to its value. For dressing crops 
on our heavy limestone-soil I save all I can get. 
Nitrate of soda will also assist some Crops 
wonderfully, but must not be applied to roots 
of either Peas or Beans, or a superabundance of 
top-growth would lx; the result. As a stimu¬ 
lant to a bed of spring Cabbage which is back¬ 
ward in growth or in a stunted condition the 
improvement is very marked, t he plants forming 
hearts more quickly ami taking on a dark, 
healthy colour. The best Peruvian guano may 
also be used for the same purpose. Salt in 
moderation and on some soils is also good for 
Scakale, Asparagus, and Celery. A. 


EARLY FREESIAS. 

The earliest Freesias I have seen in flower were 
grown by a lady in Devonshire with only the 
convenience of her outdoor garden and the 
window of a spare room with a south aspect. I 
may mention that the plants flowered in pots in 
the same windows last year. As the spring ad¬ 
vanced they were turned out of pots and planted 
in the open ground and left there. About the 
middle of October it was found that they had 
made vigorous growth, and it was decided to 
take them up and put them in pots, which was 
done. On the loth of December following thev 
were well in flower and perfectly healthy. 1 
mention these facts, as it seems to show that 
these bulbs do not require to rest so long as most 
people think. Climate, no doubt, has some¬ 
thing to do with it, but to my mind it does not 
fully explain the matter, as, in my own prac¬ 
tice, I pot the bulbs in August, and then they 
do not flower in a greenhouse temperature until 
February. Early planting or potting is no 
doubt the right explanation why the bulbs in 
question flowered so early. Seedling bulbs, I 
know, can be had in flower at almost any time, 
according to the time the seed is sown. It will, 
however, be something gained if we can get 
bulbs to flower at Christmas by planting earlier. 

_J. C. C. 

2999.— Alpine Auriculas. — The young 
plants will not show any signs of growth 
to speak of until February; and at that 


time they should be repotted into larger 
pots. If they arc nothing more than rooted 
offsets they will not be likely to produce 
flowers this season, but if grown on and shifted 
into larger pots as they need it they will grow 
into nice flowering plants for next year. When 
the plants are full grown they succeed best if 
kept in a moderately shady place out-of-doors. 
.-J. D. E. 


USING BONES IN THE GARDEN. 
Many people seem aware of the valuable material 
they possess in bones, but do not know how 
to utilise it. If fowls are kept they will 
help to solve the question. Procure a good 
heavy wooden inallet, and a large flat stone ; 
break up the bones, as fast as they leave the 
kitchen, on this stone, and the fowls w ill devour 
all the smaller fragments, and pay for them, too, 
in improved appearance and extra eggs. Fowls 
cannot thrive without some help of this kind ; 
and as wc have the bones it is a pity not to let 
them have it in this form. Then all the little 
fragments whicli are too big for the fowls can 
be swept up, and will make the )x;st pot-drainage 
obtainable ; the porous structure of the bone 
holding the ammonia, which is given in liquid 
manures lxisides this the roots will gradually, 
though very slowly, extract all the food supply 
out of the bone itself. Where poultry are not 
kept it is quite worth while to break up the 
hones for drainage, if there is a greenhouse, and 
if they are not used t hus I should break them up 
and work them into the ground. The one thing 
not to do with them is to let the rag-and-lxme 
man get hold of them. Less artificial manure 
would be bought if people would only use what 
they now give away. 

Lincolnshire Rector. 


3014.— Growing flowers for sale.— As 

regards the cost of erection you may easily as¬ 
certain it by applying to a horticultural builder, 
who will give an estimate on being furnished 
with the necessary particulars. This is the 
cheapest way, as everything will be sent ready 
fitted, and if you are a handy man you may put 
it together and glaze it. This is the way" that 
| hundreds of glass-houses are now’ put up in 
market gardens. No idea can be formed of the 
returns from the house ; these will depend on the 
skill displayed and the outlet for the produce, 
hut if you can sell the flowers in the neighbour¬ 
hood you w'ill enjoy a great advantage over those 
who have to depend on the London markets. 
The competition there is so great, and growers 
who do not go to market are quite at the mercy 
of the salesmen. Find out w r hat is needed in 
the locality, and do not attempt to grow’ costly 
flowers, but such as are within the reach of 
people of moderate means. Chrysanthemums, 
especially late ones, Arum Lilies, Christmas 
Roses, Scarlet ‘* Geraniums,” Bouvardias, Paris 
Daisies, and Tea Roses are all good for winter 
blooming,and insuminerlshould grow’ Tomatoes, 
which are sure to be easily got rid of in a country 
town at about fid. per lb., and at that price they 
pay. Be sure to arrange the width of tin* rafters 
of the house to suit the sizes of glass kept in 
stock by dealersr.rryJjiG^ B. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The conservatory will now be gay with many flowering 
plants. All plants as soon as they lose their effectiveness 
should be removed to another house to rest and recruit. 
Where many soft-wooded plants are grown, some of them 
may be thrown out, reserving only sufficient to produce 
cuttings, as young plants well grown will generally be 
more useful than old cut-back plants. Pot off early-struck 
Chrysanthemums, still keeping them in a cool-house, 
though still safe from frost. Hydrangeas that were put in 
last summer when the young'shoots were getting firm, 
will now be fit to shift into 5-mch or 0-inch pots. Drain 
the |>ot8 well, and use rather a light compost, but let it be 
pressed in firmly. I like in potting these plants to use a 
proportion of jieat: it improves the colour of the blossoms, 
and sufficient sand and charcoal should be added to make 
the soil open for the free passage of water. If the soil is 
heavy and close, the leaves will lose colour. The warm 
greenhouse is the place for these plants now. When the 
]K>ts get full of roots, ami the large bud in the centre of 
the plant begins to expand, weak liquid-manure may lie 
given with advantage. There is nothing better than 
Icthemic Guano or Clay’s Fertiliser. Acacias coming into 
bloom must be well supplied with stimulant. Ventilate 
with care, avoiding cold currents, but giving air freely on 
the south side of the house when the weather is mild and 
calm. Keep down fires as much as is consistent with a 
night temperature of 50 degs., dropping to 45 degs. in the 
morning when the nights are cola. Rhododendrons in 
much variety may lie had in blossom now. Some of the 
Indian Hybrids are very sweet and nice for cutting. Keep 
them well supplied with water. Weak soot-water will lie 
useful, as well as for Camellias and Azaleas : but it must 
be given clear, so as not to choke up the pores of the soil. 
The proper way to make soot-water is to tic up the soot in 
a bag, and sink it in a tub of soft water, stirring it occa¬ 
sionally with a stick. A pint of soot mixture will be suffi¬ 
cient for three gallons of water. Insects will make their 
appearance the moment new growth is made by any plants 
for them to feed on. Aphides will give trouble if not kept 
down, by anticipation, as it were. The usual means of 
destruction are fumigation with Tobacco or syringing with 
insecticides, the cheapest of which is soff-soap, with just a 
dash of paraffin-oil, the oil and soap to be well blended 
before being mixed with the water. Washes of all kinds 
are more effective if used warm. If mildew appears on 
Roses, meet it at once with black sulphur, duBted on the 
affected parts. There are other remedies equally effective, 
but sulphur is so easily applied. Sow Mignonette in heat 
for early blooming in summer. Mignonette is always in 
demand, and a supply of young blooming plants may easily 
be kept up by succcssional sowings, pricking the young 
plants off as soon as large enough to handle. Half-a- 
dozen plants in a 5-inch pot will make a nice little sjieei- 
inen when in bloom. Pot young Fuchsias into 5-inch jiots 
for early blooming. Old Fuchsias to provide cuttings 
should be placed in heat, and the roots kept moist. Seeds 
of lthodanthe Manglesi sow’ now in heat, and prick off 
somew hut thickly in 5-inch pots when large enough. 

Stove. 

The early-ripened plants of Dendrohium nobile will now 
l>e opening their blossoms. This is one of the most useful 
of Orchids to have in quantity, and it is not difficult to 
grow with a mixed collection of stove plants by moving it 
out to the vinery or a warm greenhouse to ripen up the 
pseudo bulbs when growth is completed. Another useful, 
easily-managed Orchid, which flowers at the present sea¬ 
son, is l’haius grandifoiius. A good specimen will throw’ 
up five or six spikes of bloom. CaJanthes, including 
Veitchi and others, will yield a good many flowers for cut¬ 
ting. Where a good stock of Eucharis bulbs are grown, 
there will always lie some expanded flowers, and as these 
will lost several days in a cut state, they are valuable to 
be coining on in succession. I have seen these planted out 
in lieds of peat, but I have always found them more useful 
in pots. Plants which do not throw up their spikes freely 
will often res|*ond quickly to repeated doses of a rich 
stimulant, such as Icthemic guano. Amaryllis bulbs will 
soon be showing signs of growth, and should be moved to 
a light position, and receive the necessary supplies of 
ehilled wat-cr. Those which require rc|»otting should 
receive attention at once. Any bulbs which do not require 
larger ]>ots may lie carried through another season with a 
top-dressing of loam, sand, and leaf-mould, or very old 
manure, first making sure that the drainage is perfect. 
Bouvardias which have done blooming may he placed in a 
corner to ripen their growth. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Great care in watering will be necessary till the weather 
becomes more ifenial, as it will be better to have the 

hints rather drier than would be generally desirable than 

ave the soil in a wet condition w’hen frost enters the house. 
Such plants as Auriculns should have water when they 
require it, as it will be easy to keep them safe by covering 
with paper, and although these plants are hardy, it is not 
advisable to have them frozen through when grown in 
pots. All (lead leaves should be removed, and a little of 
the old soil taken off the top of the ball, loosening it up 
with a pointed stick, and then fill up the required level 
with old turfy loam and cow-manure, reduceo to mould, 
mixed with a little coarse* sand and pressed down. If 
aphides appear remove them with a small brush. All the 
Primula family, including much variety of colour in the 
native species of the woods, are useful. There is nothing 
more refreshing than a whiff of the soft perfume of Prim¬ 
roses when in blossom, and this may be had now by grow¬ 
ing a hundred or so of the hybrids of various colours, seeds 
of which may be had from any of the large seed houses. 
A shilling packet of seeds will produce plants with quite a 
charming variety of colour in their flowers, including 
bright-yellow, white, and many shades of red and mauve. 
Primula obconica will flower all the winter in a cool-house ; 
but on cold nights protect them with a pajier cover. 

Propagating Pit. 

Cuttings may be rooted now where there is heat enough. 
All the usual soft things will strike freely now in a bottom. 

In cold nr northern district# the operation* referred 
to antler “ Garden Work" man he don•• from ten da;/* tit 
a fortni'jht later than in here imlicated with eyuallif tj**od 
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heat of 85 degs., with a top-heat of 70 degs., if kept close 
and shaded in bright weather. Seeds of anything which 
take a long time to grow may he sown now. Cuttings of 
Tree Carnations will root in moist sand. The earlier the 
stock is made up now the better, if the plants are wanted 
to flower next winter. For striking cuttings of most 
things in I prefer 3}-inch pots. 

Forcing Flowers. 

Less difficulty will be experience'! now in getting plants 
to flower. All the usual hardy shrubs which have had 
the necessary preparation will respond quickly to a genial 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. Good bushes of 
Weigelas or Bush Honeysuckles arc charming for the con¬ 
servatory, and the flowers are good for cutting, and in 
forced flow’ers the latter point is a great consideration. 
Where Lily of the Valley is only required for cutting, if 
the roots are planted thickly on a hot-bed and covered on 
the surface with Cocoa-nut-fibre, they will do better than 
if i»otted. 

Window Gardening. 

A constant striving after cleanliness will be necessary, 
both of plants and pots, to maintain the plants in health. 
Most window gardeners buy one or two of the winter- 
flowering Heaths. As soon as these go out of blossom pick 
off the dead flowers, including the seed-pods, which fre¬ 
quently form in the faded blossoms. The long shoots may¬ 
be pruned back to make the plants compact, and extreme 
dryness at the root should be guarded against. The plants 
will do better now in a cool-room, but must be kept secure 
from frost. Azaleas are coming into blossom now —at 
least, the early-flowering varieties may be purchased in 
blossom now. They will last a long time in flower if care¬ 
fully watered, giving sufficient when water is required to 
moisten all the soil, and then wait until the ball of soil gets 
dry again, or, at least, is approaching that condition. A 
tap on the side of the pot is the best guide—if it sounds 
hollow give w'ater immediately. Arum Lilies must have 
the sponge draw-n over the leaves occasionally to remove 
green-flv and dust. Chinese Primulas must not be over¬ 
watered ; the same remark applies to Cyclamens. Tube- 
rous Begonias must be kept dry till signs of growth are 
visible. 

Outdoor Garden. 

During frosty weather sites may be prepared for groups 
of Hollies, Rhododendrons, and other choice trees and 
shrubs. The Rhododendrons will not grow’ in a limestone 
soil, and some attempts which I have seen made to intro¬ 
duce this hamlsome shrub into a limestone district have 
not been satisfactory. Doubtless, by taking out the soil 
to a considerable depth and filling in with leaf-mould and 
peat, the thing might be accomplished ; but w’ater must be 
given freely, and the situations should be sheltered from 
cold winds. Specimen trees on lawns which have received 
some check to their growth may often be brought back to 
vigorous health by applying a top-dressing of good soil 
over their roots several inches thick. The turf can be 
taken up and the top-dressing levelled down, hut it must not 
touch the trunk. The roots of trees will soon find any 
good soil placed within their reach. In preparing beds 
for summer-bedding plants, it will not be a difficult 
matter to fit each for the particular plant intended to be 
set out. Pelargoniums run too much to leaf in rich soil. 
Petunias should go into the driest and poorest spots. 
Foliage plants should have deep, rich soil. Verlienos, and 
such things as Stocks, Asters, and Phlox Drummondi, must 
have liberal treatment. Reds intended for annuals must 
be in fairly good condition, and as regards herbaceous 
plants, it is useless attempting to grow’ them in very poor 
soil. As soon as the weather gets settled in February, 
the planting of hardy things may he carried out on land 
that was trenched up and manured in autumn. But some 
things, such as Phloxes, Delphiniums. Pyrethrums, and 
Perennial Sunflowers, may Htand over till March. Pyreth¬ 
rums especially will do better if not moved too early, 
though, of course, something depends upon the character 
of the soil. Strong plants of spring-flowering annuals 
that were sown in autumn may be moved any time in oj»en 
weather. 

Fruit Garden. 

The pruning of orchard and other fruit-trees should lie 
finished as soon as possible, Peaches excepted. If the 
spurs are much crowded on any part of the wall or other 
trained trees, some of the oldest should be cut out to 
make room for the foliage, for w ithout the sunshine and 
air can penetrate amidst the leaves, the buds will not lie 
fertile. Wood for grafts should be cut off and laid in the 
ground in a shady position, and the heads should be cut 
off any tree intended for regrafting in spring. They will 
not be cut quite down to the grafting jioHition ; leave a 
small piece of each branch to be cut away w'hen the graft¬ 
ing is don?, so as to have a fresh surface to graft upon. 
Dust mossy fruit-trees with newly-slaked lime when the 
trees are damp. More lime might be used among fruit- 
trees with advantage. Top-dress any inside fruit-borders 
which have not already received this necessary attention. 
Vine-lxirders may have the soil removed dow’n to the roots 
with advantage, doing as little damage as possible to them ; 
but the benefits of a rich top-dressing will more than com¬ 
pensate for a fractured root or tw r o. The surface of the 
►order is the safest tioint to give nourishment when it is 
required, as this will keep the roots within reach. Bones 
in any form are valuable, but I prefer them ground as fine 
as ]possible. Old plaster is always useful to mix with the 
soil for Vines, es]peeially where the soil of the district does 
not contain much lime. It is time all late Vines were 
pruned and cleaned now. Vines in blossom, Ilamburghs 
and Foster’s Seedling, keep at 65 degs. at night, dropping 
three or four degrees towards the morning. This will be 
almost sure to hapjien under any circumstances, as it is 
usually coldest about sunrise. Those who have coverings 
to roll*down the roofs of early vineries will find the advan¬ 
tage of them in more ways than one. Keep Peaches just 
set or setting at about 55degs., with a drop rather than a 
rise in very cold weather. I’se the syringe freely among 
Peaches after the blossoms are set. 

Vegetable Garden. 

This will be a busy time where much vegetable forcing 
is carried on. Fresh hot-beds will be continually springing 
up to bring on succcssional crops of Asparagus, Potatoes, 
Ac. Succcssional Asparagus is sometimes forced in the 
be<ls where the plants grow’, pigeon-holed brick walls 
being built between the lieds to form a receptacle for warm 
fermenting materials. A mixture of leaves and manure is 
letter thaij Ail manure. As the hCAt. arising Iherefroin is 


more 'steady and lasting. Asparagus-beds forced in this 
way should be covered with frames and lights, the latter 
being covered with mats or litter in severe weather. A 
good deal may be done in forwarding Asparagus by cover¬ 
ing with spare frames and lights, without any heat ls-vond 
what is supplied by the sun. Bring on successional latches 
of Rhubarb and Seakale, either by lifting the roots and 
forcing in the Mushroom-house, or by covering with poti¬ 
or tubs, and surrounding them with warm manure ; the 
former is the least troublesome plan whore there is a roomy 
Mushroom-house. A few of the early Rhulparb stools may 
lie covered with long manure in the ojien ground. The 
produce from the roots, covered with 8 inches or 10 inches 
of long littery manure, will lie ready to pull long before 
the unprotected crowns are moving much. It is time now 
that all vacant land was turned up for exposure to the 
w'eather. Get the ground intended for Onions, Potatoes, 
and other root crops, into suitable condition by thorough 
exposure, fitting the manurial dressing to each crop. 
Early Potatoes should have lilieral treatment. later 
varieties, should any be grown in the garden, need not 
have so much manure. Sow Celery for early crop in heat. 
Cauliflowers also, and Lettuces are nearly sure to be 
required, and seeds according to requirements should lie 
placed in heat. Small quantities of various early crops 
should be sown and planted on the early bonier. In cold 
districts Peas and Beans may be started in pots for plant¬ 
ing out in March. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

The days are getting appreciably longer now, and even 
in smoky neighlxmrhoods vegetation, at least under glass, 
will be awakening into fresh activity. Among other things 
that succeed well in the town greenhouse the large-flower¬ 
ing herbaceous Calceolarias are now making rapid growth, 
and should lie transferred to the pots in which they are 
to flower during the next month or so. Particularly when 
sown late, comparatively small plants being wanted. I have 
always found these Calceolarias winter better in boxes than 
in small pots, and in this case if placed singly in :U-im-h to 
4j-inch pots, and kept near the glass in a moist atmos¬ 
phere they will be ready for a shift into the 7-inch or 
8-inch sizes, in which to bloom, early in March. Sturdy 
examples may even be transferred, with good balls of soil, 
straight from the boxes to 5-inch or 6-inch pots, in which 
they will flower nicely if well supported with liquid 
manure ; but in this caw they will not afford nearly such 
large heads as if they had more space at the roots. Good 
turfy loam, with half the quantity of leaf-mould or old 
hot-bed manure, and a dash of soot, suits these showy sub¬ 
jects admirably ; drain the jiots well and make the soil 
fairly firm. Finish pot-ting on large-flowering Pelar¬ 
gonium sand Cinerarias, and if not already done move 
a good batch of autumn-struck Zonols. Heliotropes, 
Marguerites, Petunias, Ac., into 5-inch or 6-inch pots for 
early-summer flowcring.keeping them rat her dose and warm 
for a time afterwards, with pleiilv of overhead moisture, 
but not too much at the root until these have penetrated 
the fresh soil. Autumn-struck Zonols for bedding pur¬ 
poses maybe potted off singly now if they can have a 
little extra warmth subsequently, but where there is only 
a cool-house it is better to leave them another three or four 
weeks. Old planisof these useful ‘’Geraniums” should Ik- cut 
down and the tops inserted as cuttings; singly in 
“thumbs” is the best plan now, but four or five round 
the sides of a :U-inch pot will do, anil take less room. 
Syringe stock plants of Fuchsias. IIeliotro|ies, and others 
freely overhead, in order to induce them to “ break " well 
and produce plenty of cuttings. Place tuberous Begonias 
and Gloxinias in heal to start for early summer-flowering, 
also Aehimenes, Tydieas. and so forth. Take cuttings of 
Coleuses, and strike them in a brisk warmth, or, failing 
stock plants, sow a packet of seed, also in a good heat, 
which, if of a goes 1 strain, will produce a proportion of 
plants equal to named varieties. Sow seed of tub* runs. 
Begonias and Gloxinias: if grown on liberalh liolb will 
flower freely towards the end of the summer. Sow also a 
pan of German Slocks. These always do best when 
started early, and if not already done sow plenty of Ver¬ 
benas, single Petunias’; and Dahlias (single). Sow Toma¬ 
toes and Cucumbers in moderate heat. Vine-eyes, each 
with a bit of wood attached, inserted in small js.ts, and 
plunged in a good hot bed, will strike root freely, and soon 
make strong plants. B. C. R, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracta from a yartlen diary from January .’ll )th 
to FJmtary (i th. 

Potted on cuttings of various bedding Pelargoniums. 
These are placed on boards lived on the hot-water pipes in 
a warm-house. Potted off Chrysanthemum-cuttings, and 
put in more cuttings of several late-blooming sorts. The 
old plants from which a sufficient stock has been propa¬ 
gated have been thrown out, and the jKits ready for shift¬ 
ing early Tomatoes, which will be placed on shelves back 
and front of a forcing-house, and trained both up anddmvti 
the roof. The fruit from the greater part of the plants 
will be gathered by the end of June, or if they are not all 
ripe, the plants will he set out in a bonier in front of a 
wall, so that the pots will come in for late Chrysanthemums 
again. Pots are expensive things to buy, and one want- 
to keep those of large size always occupied. Emptied 
manure-water tank over Asparagus-hods, and gave at the 
same time a dressing with salt. Dusted lime over fruit- 
trees. Finished pruning and training Apricots. All this 
work is finished now except the Peaches, which have lieen 
unnailed to retard the blooming. Thinned early Horn 
Carrots in frames to about an inch apart. Planted out 
more Potatoes in the hot-lied, and filled another frame 
with Asparagus-root*, also fill»>d a small hot-bed w ith l.ilv 
of the Valley crowns to supply spikes of blossoms fur cut¬ 
ting. Started a fresh lot of Scakale, Rhubarb, and Clinun, 
in a Mushroom-house.' and collected manure fur making- 
Mushroom-bed to fill in where an exhausted bod is being 
removed. Placed a liox of late Pears of several varieties 
in a warm-house to bring up the flavour. A Week or ten da» s 
w ill generally suffice for this. Sow ed Brussels Sprouts iu a 
box, and placed in a vinerv; also White and Red Celery and 
early lettuces. Sowed Radishes on an early tinnier, first 
dressing the seeds with red lead to keep the birds fnun 
taking them. Fumigated plant-houses with Tobacco as a 
preventive to insects. Ifi^TjLU^d^dVines in the second Iw*ti3v 
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Finished tying down and stopping in early house ; tem¬ 
perature in the early house where the Grapes are setting, 
ttS degs. at night. Not much air given yet, hut when a 
bright day comes a little air is given along the top of the 
house to keep down temperature when it rises alwvc 
80 degs. ; hut the ventilators are closed at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the house damped down slightly hy 
sprinkling the path ; hut less moisture is used during the 
flowering of the Vines. Still, the conditions for perfect 
setting should be genial. Fertilisation is assisted by first 
drawing the hands gently down each hunch, and then tap¬ 
ping the trellis. In the case of bad setters I have used a 
soft hair banister brush, and if any Vines of Hamburghs or 
Foster’s Seedling are in bloom at the same time, sure work 
can be made by drawing the soft brush gently over the 
Hamburghs first, and then draw the brush over the 
bunches of any other Vines which do not set freely. Sowed 
Melon ami Cucumber-seeds singly in small pots, and 
plunged them in a hot-bed. Commenced disbudding 
Peaches in the early house, removing foreright shoots 
only at the first effort. Shall look over the trees again in 
a week or so, and thin a little more. The young fruits 
which were crowded will also be thinned a little on the 
undersides of the branches. Trained and cleaned speci¬ 
men Heaths, and dusted on a little sulphur where there were 
slight indications of mildew. Moved a lot of plants coming 
into bloom to the conservatory, and brought back others 
which were past their season. Some of these were thrown 
out, others will be cut back to form larger specimens for 
next winter’s blooming, when they also will l>c thrown 
away and be succeeded by young plants. Sponged leaves 
of Camellias, Orange-trees, and other plants in the con¬ 
servatory, as I cannot use the syringe or engine now. 
Karh Tea and Noisette Roses arc just, opening their blooms. 
Marshal Niel being among the number. The Marshal is 


half an hour or so, and then the chimney will 
dry and the fire draw all right. I found that in 
very windy weather I could check the draught 
by drawing out the feeding door just a little. 
These boilers answer w'ell for small houses so 
long as you can keep a steady fire, but if they 
have to be driven at all hard then they are of 
no use whatever as the fuel is soon consumed. I 
have put mine this winter in a larger house, and 
it is a complete failure in sharp weather. 
Several mornings I have found the thermometer 
down to 34 degs., after leaving it at 50 degs. at 
12 o’clock the night previous.-—J. M. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERSIAN CYCLAMENS AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Tiikse Cyclamens are the most beautiful of all 
winter-flowering greenhouse plants. Their purity 
of colour and singularity of form make them uni¬ 
versal favourites, and the early season at which 
they come into bloom invests them with addi¬ 
tional interest. As a rule, I like the bloom 
which I obtain from plants of the first and 
second year best; but those of one or two years 



An old White Persian C; clamen in flower. 


not always at all points satisfactory, but there is nothing 
Vet to lake its place. Rolled lawns, walks, Ac. Dug 
up all vacant land. 


3024.— Heating a greenhouse.— How 

can you expect to keep up the heat at night in 
such severe weather as we have lately experi¬ 
enced with cinders from the house only? Try some 
good coke, breaking it up small, this being better 
than coal for banking up with at night. In the 
summer I should extend the pipes to the length 
of the house, for at present more than a third of 
it is unprovided for. You do not say at what time 
the fire has been banked up, but a suitable night 
temperature can only be maintained in a time of 
ham frost by extending the time of banking up 
according to the severity of the weather. I have 
often had to remain up till three o’clock in the 
morning. I should advise your getting a few 
bast mats to cover the glass with, as they will 
save fuel and also a lot of night stoking. — 
J. C. B. 

-I used a No. 1 “ Horseshoe ” boiler for 

years for heating a span-roofed house the size of 
yours, and found no difficulty in keeping up a 
night temperature in it of 45 degs. to 50 degs in 
sharp weather. You ought to have a little more 
piping. I had 18 feet altogether, and l would 
advise you to use a little steam coal with the 
cinders ; you would get a better heat then. I 
found steam coal and coke mixed answer well, 
and I could keep a steady fire for 18 hours, and 
when I used all steam coal I only stoked the fire 
once in 24 hours. The cause of the smoke 
coming out of the feeding door was on account 
of the chimney being d^mp; use dry tael, and 
occasionally leave th^Tboteoyi for 


older produce flowers in greater abundance than 
younger plants. I have among my Cyclamens 
many distinct colours, such as pure-white, 
crimson, carmine, lilac, salmon, and rose. 
These and other colours in good Cyclamens 
should always be in themselves pure and un¬ 
spotted, “not beautifully spotted and striped,” 
as some describe plants at exhibitions, such 
8pots and stripes being entirely the result of 
keeping the plants in cold, damp houses. To 
obviate such defects maintain a continual 
though slight artificial heat in the house in 
which your Cyclamens are growing, and, at the 
same time, allow a free current of air, regulating 
it as to amount according to the state of the 
weather. This prevents that damp and stagnant 
atmosphere so much dreaded by all good Cycla¬ 
men growers. About the 1st of March I begin 
fertilising the flowers, placing such plants as are 
retained for that purpose in a house apart from 
the others ; and in furtherance of this end I 
select equal numbers of all the colours, omitting 
any possessing the least deficiency in size, form, 
or purity, and adopting flowers only that are 
perfectly uniform in shape, with broad, blunt 
petals, each averaging about 1£ inches in length, 
and having a well defined Rise. The foliage, 
too, should lie finely marked, and the plants 
should possess strong constitutions and quick- 
growing properties. Some contend that Cycla¬ 
mens may lie successfully 

Raised from seed and bloomed in nine or 
ten months in 4.];-inch pots ; but this I feel cer¬ 
tain cannot be done. To have good plants the 
seed should be sown in December, in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., and the young plants should be 
pricked off in spring into 4&-inch pots, placing 


ten in each pot, and when big enough they 
should be potted singly in 3-inch pots. When 
these are well filled with roots, which will be 
by the end of .June, they should be potted into 
4^-inch pots, in which they will flower the fol¬ 
lowing spring. After this shift they should l>e 
placed in a cool, sunless house, and well watered 
lioth at root and overhead. All stimulants, in 
the way of manure or guano-water, should be 
avoided, and nothing used except pure soft 
water, otherwise the flower-stalks become drawn 
and weak, and the strength of the plant gets 
expended in the production of foliage. By this 
treatment strong blooming plants may lie ob¬ 
tained by March, a period of fifteen months 
from the time of seed-sowing ; and in less time 
than that I find it ini]>os8ible to obtain well- 
flowered plants. Some assort that they can 
grow good Cyclamens in Cucumber-beds, but, 
judging from my own experience, such is imprac¬ 
ticable. I always find it l>est to allow them 
some two months in which to germinate, then 
to keep them cool, and to bring them on gently. 
By this treatment they do not grow so quickly 
at top, but they form large bulbs underneath, 
and that much quicker than they otherwise 
would do were they subjected to a higher tem¬ 
perature. Much has been written respecting 
the 

Comtost best adapted for Cyclamens : some 
recommend a little peat, others a little decom¬ 
posed cow-manure, mixed with the soil employed 
for them, and this latter I have myself recom¬ 
mended, butI now find that its effects are more in¬ 
jurious than beneficial, inasmuch as it serves to 
breed worms and other insects that prove hurtful 
to the plants. Finding such to be the case, for the 
last four years I have used nothing but two-year- 
old rotted turf and good leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with a liberal admixture of silver 
sand. In potting, 1 keep the bulbs aliout three- 
fourths out of the soil, carefully avoiding the 
old plan of placing them under the surface, so 
that the flowers may come up clean, without 
danger of damping or rotting off. As regards two 
or more year old bulbs, it is customary with many 
to dry them ofT in winter in by-places, keeping 
them without water until every root has become 
dead ; consequently the leaves die. When it is 
wished to start them they are repotted and 
watercd, which is all but lalxmr lost. Some of 
the bulbs push freely, but others break but 
feebly, drag out a miserable existence, and, after 
a time die. I generally find it best to keep old 
plants in cold frames <luriug their period of rest, 
and sufficiently damp to keep the roots in a 
healthy condition. Most of the plants shed 
their foliage, and those that do not continue to 
grow throughout the season, and are the earliest, 
to bloom. Much has been said about growing 
Cyclamens close to the glass ; but, where they 
form a part only of plants that have l»enefitcd 
by such treatment, it is impossible to supply all 
with such a jiosition : therefore, amateur 
growers will lie pleased to know that such is 
not absolutely necessary. The stages in my 
houses are from (i feet to 8 feet from the glass, 
and I find no difference whatever between those 
grown on these and others grown nearer the 
glass. In the case of amateurs who generally 
grow Cyclamens along with miscellaneous plants, 
they should, however, select a stage as near the 
glass as possible, and in a cool or sunless part of 
the house. Should the plants become infested 
with insects, I find it best to dip them two or 
three times in a mixture of soft soap and water, 
and when thus cleansed, they pass through their 
blooming season unharmed. By a free use of 
the syringe, I manage to keep them free from 
red spider and thrips. The annexed illustration 
shows a white Cyclamen in flower that has 
been kept in good health for nine years D. 


Raising Euphorbia jacquini® flora 
from seed. —It is not generally known that this 
useful w'inter-flowering plant may be raised from 
seed. If the seed is sown early in the year, good 
plants may be had for flowering the following 
winter. I believe that seedlings would be less 
liable to die oft and would keep their foliage 
better than plants propagated from cuttings. I 
find that this Euphorbia does much better 
w r hen planted out than in pots. If a good space 
can be made up over a little liottom-heat in the 
stove, using good rough porous compost and 
plenty of drainage, the plants will grow vigor¬ 
ously, produce long racemes of bloom, and keep 
their foliage weto'.^jH 3 f TTC111 
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FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
Although there are Hot so many failures as 
formerly in the production of good flowers of the 
Lily of the Valley during the early part of the 
year, yet there are gardeners who do not suc¬ 
ceed, and the blame is generally attributed to 
insufficient heat in starting the crowns. A 
certain amount of heat is undoubtedly required, 
but not to such an extent as some imagine. The 
want of moisture is the source of more failures 
than any other eause. When introduced into 
heat some are under the impression that the 
crowns must fail to start into growth before 
much water is applied, but this is a grievous 
mistake. I have often heard gardeners remark 
on the length of time the crowns remain dor¬ 
mant, often several months, but it is certainly 
their own fault. At one time it was thought to 
be very early to have Lilies in full bloom by the 
new year, but now there is not the least diffi¬ 
culty in producing them by the middle of 
December. At this early date the foliage is not 
developed so well as in the new year, but from 
this time onwards there is not the least difficulty 
in getting the majority of the crowns to produce 
foliage in conjunction with the flower-spike. I 
placed sixteen or eighteen crowns in a 4 -inch 
pot, these being arranged 
equally. The soil must 
be pressed very firmly 
about the roots and base 
of the crowns, which 
must be quite two-thirds 
out of the soil. A 
thorough watering should 
now be given, and the 
pots plunged in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse out in 
the open air, which has 
the effect of plumping 
the crowns up so as to 
be in good condition for 
forcing. The structure 
where I force my Lilies 
is kept at a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 6.5 dogs, 
during the night. A 
propagating-frame is in 
the house, where the 
bottom-heat ranges from 
75 degs. to 80 degs., and 
a portion is partitioned 
off, so as to enable the 
space to be confined and 
kept dark with a close 
covering. Within this 
enclosed space the pots 
are plunged and the 
crowns covered with 
Moss. The soil is kept 
constantly moist by 
giving a thorough water¬ 
ing every morning with 
tepid water. As soon as 
the growth has drawn 
out to about 4 inches, 
the pots are taken out 
and placed in the case 
with the glazed covering for about three days, 
which has the effect of inuring the blanched 
growth to the light. Each pot is now placed in 
a saucer, which is kept constantly filled with 
water on a shelf near the glass. Flower-spikes 
and foliage now fully develop, the latter being 
of a good colour. If now placed in a cooler 
temperature the spikes of bloom last much 
longer when cut. The annexed illustration 
si lows a well-managed pot of forced Lily of the 
Valley. _ R. 


3058.— Fuchsias and “ Geraniums.”— 

It is not stated how large the pots are in which 
the Fuchsias are growing. If they are in sizes 
anything less than 12 inches in diameter each, 
and they have been standing in a heated green¬ 
house, it was a mistake to allow them to remain 
for ten weeks without water, and the smaller 
the pots are the more they would suffer. Most 
likely many of the small roots have perished or 
dried up for the want of water. With regard 
to the present treatment, prune them in pretty 
hard at once, and at the same time w r ell soak the 
soil in the pots with W'ater, and bring them up 
to the light. As soon as the young shoots are 
about i inch long shake oft' all the old soil from 
the roots and repot in fresh. As you do not 
say anything about/TTlb size of vplr *' (ieru- 
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niums ” it is difficult to advise you what to do 
with them. If you have only an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature you had better just moisten 
the soil now r and leave them for another month. 
At the end of that time turn them out of their 
pots and shake off two-thirds of the old soil and 
repot them in a mixture of three parts loam and 
one part leaf-soil, with some coarse sand added. 
If they want cutting back at all it had better be 
done about three w'eeks after they have been 
repotted. Do not give either Fuchsias or 
“ Geraniums ” any liquid stimulant until the 
pots are filled with roots.—J. C. C. 

3060.— Hybrid Gladioli in pots.— These 
plants would not flower altogether, and it would 
lie better to plant one bulb of each variety in, 
say, a 5-inch pot, than three bulbs of three dis¬ 
tinct varieties in a 7-inch or 8-inch pot. They 
may be planted in February if they are wanted 
to flower early ; but the plants w'ould grow 
away more freely if they were not potted until 
March. They should be planted with their 
crowns 2 inches below the surface. Use rather 
light, sandy potting soil. The plants do not 
thrive in heavy loam.—J. D. E. 

3071. — Plants for a greenhouse 
border. —You are not likely to succeed with 


the place of very large pots, but these should 
not be used till the latter are getting full of 
roots.—E. H. 

-To grow these plants thoroughly well 

greenhouse treatment is best. At this season 
of the year the house should be kept well above 
the freezing point, say 40 degs. less or more as a 
minimum temperature. They require good 
loam, mixed with leaf-mould, sand, and a little 
decayed manure to grow' in—say a fourth part of 
leaf-mould, and a sixtli part of manure. Give 
air as freely as possible, especially when the 
nights get warm; then the air should be admitted 
freely at all times. Do not over-pot the plants ; 
this is an error like giving them ovcrrich soil, 
as it tends to over-pnxluction of leaf growth. 
Roses would do well with the same treatment.— 
J. 1). E. 

3050 . — Treatment of a Heliotrope and 
Fuchsias. -Prune the IleliotrojK* sufficiently to put it 
into shape. The Fuchsias also will be lienefitcd by the 
same treatment as soon as the buds swell up.—E. II.* 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

3061.— Vegetable growing.— There is 
not very much to be done in planting or sow ing 
before the middle of February, or even later, in 
a cold district. There would be so little gained 
by it, as even Potatoes, unless there were some 
means of sheltering them, w'ouldcoine in as early if 
planted at the end of the month. Where there is a 
warm border and some means of sheltering early 
crops should they require it, Peas and Beans may 
be planted to get an early dish or two. A few' 
Horn Carrots and Radishes may also be sown, 
and a few' Lettuce-seeds ; also plant a few row's of 
some early kind of Potato. Cabbage and Let¬ 
tuce-plants may be set out at any time. The most 
important w'ork' just now is the manuring and 
aerating of the land by digging, ridging, or 
trenching, whichever is most convenient. Get 
the soil mellowed and warmed by exposure, and 
when the seeds are sow’n there will be no stop- 
page of growth.—E. H. 

3019. —Celery culture on level ground. 

—“ W. A. C.” is right in supposing the Celery 
referred to was for the early winter supply, but 
l>ettcr grow’n or blanched Celery I never saw. 
The question of protection from rough gales of 
w ind, snow, or frost would certainly have to l>e 
faced by those who grow on this principle for a 
mid-winter supply, and I doubt not that if th's 
plan of blanching is found to produce Celery of 
a better quality than by the old -sunk trench 
plan, means of protection will soon lie found. 

1 may state that I have had some very good 
blanched heads up to Christmas by placing some 
boards along the sides of a bed of Celery grown 
on the level, and after the Celery was encased 
in stout brown paper, the vacancies between 
w ere filled up w'ith dry tree-leaves. It is sur¬ 
prising what a number of heads of Celery 
may be grown on a small plot, for on rich 
soil the plant will produce fine heads at 6 inches 
apart, provided they get an abundance of 
liquid manure when growing. The plants should 
be fully grown when tied up for blanching, and 
then they are soon fit for use. I wnuld advise 
the dwarf kinds to be grown by anyone wishing 
to give this system a trial—the white varieties 
for early and the red ones for late crops. I niav 
add that it is almost impossible to over-w'ater 
Celery in the growing season, for during the 
past autumn we had drenching rain nearly every 
day, but I never remember Celery growing so 
well, so clean, and free from insect pests, and 
those w'ho go in for level ground culture will do 
well to locate their beds near the water tank, as 
the amount required for even a small bed will 
be something considerable, and on its being done 
thoroughly depends a good deal the success or 
failure of the venture.—J. G., Hants. 

3077.— Growing Tomatoes.— I can see 

no cause why you should not be able to grow' a 

ood crop of Tomatoes in such a structure. You 

o not state its size, so that I cannot tell you 
how' many plants to put in ; but, in any case, 
give them plenty of room, 18 inches apart being 
none too much for even single-stemmed plants. 
If, however, the Vine mentioned is trained over 
the roof, you must not expect much of a crop, 
as Tomatoes cannot bear any shade. You can. 
grow the plants well in the other house in pots, 
as you suggest, but in this way they w ill need a 
lot of wat.er-q,^ul;, lk|Ujkl-p^tnure, and 1 would 
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the plants you mention planted out in a lxirder, 
as I think they will be too far from the glass to 
do any good. The best use you can make of your 
border is to use it for the roots of some plants to 
cover the w r all with. If not wanted for that 
purpose you may uRe it for some strong-growing 
Ferns if you shade the glass in summer.— 
J. C. C. 

3060. — Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy¬ 
leaved “ Geraniums,” &c.— To grow these 
plants well they must have a light house and be 
near the glass—at least, as regards the “ Gera- 
uiums.” The case of the Fuchsias is not quite so 
urgent, but even Fuchsias w'illbc lanky in habit 
and not so floriferous if the light is deficient. 
The temperature during the growing season 
should be from 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night. 
They must l>e potted firmly in clean pots, well 
drained, in good soil, say old rotten turf two- 
thirds and one-third leaf-mould or very old 
manure. Fuchsias must never be left to get 
pot-bound in a young state, as all checks of the 
kind will throw them into blossom prematurely 
—that is, if good specimens are required. To 
grow' Zonal and Ivy-leaved “Geraniums” to 
specimens of considerable size, shift on into 
larger pots as soon as the roots have fairly taken 
possession of the soil given at the last shift. In 
some degree stimulants may be made to take 
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much rather set them out in a ridge of soil 
placed on the bench. Always give plenty of air. 

— B. C. R. 

:*KM. Best table Potatoes. Ac.— Sharpe’* Victor, 
ripe in Mav awl June ; White Beauty of Hebron, July and 
A uguht; aiid Sutton's Satisfaction, September and October. 
Plant the first towards the end of February, the second in 
March, and the other in April. These cannot be beaten, 
either in quality, appearance, or productiveness.—U. C. R. 

2MM. -Planting Peas and Beans.— If “ Novice" 
wants early Peas he will have to purchase one quart of 
seed ; if Marrow Peas, one pint will do for a row of 
12 yards ; Broad Beans, one gill. Plant a double row 
of the latter, 8 inches apart from B;an to Bean both 
ways, and if a few are left, lay them in at the end of a row 
at the same time to fill up gaps should any miss or get 
eaten off by snails. Of French Beans, $ gill of seed will 
be needed. - D. Poiitkr. 


POTATO CULTURE. 

Seed Potatoes. -Hitherto, except among 
early kinds, there has not been much growth. 
The l>est way to manage all seed Potatoes is to 
place them in shallow' trays or baskets, crow'n up¬ 
wards, aud, as far as is possible, bring them into 
the light. Potatoes laid in heaps will ferment, 
us it is in the nature of all vegetable substances 
when in bulk to generate heat if left long uudis- 
turlied ; but if the seed Potatoes, w here it is not 
possible to spread them out in single layers, 
were turned over weekly with a barn shovel, 
this tendency to grow out will lie materially 
checked, and when at hist growth docs come 
the shoots would be strong, and need not be 
rubbed oft*. 

Table Potatoes. —Considering the number of 


varieties in cultivation, the nuinlier of kinds 
that arc good on the table is very limited. No 
doubt a good deal of this diwuitisfaction with 
some of the popular exhibition kinds arises from 
cultural conditions. The high-bred varieties 
want peculiar treatment. They, or, at least, 
some of them, are the outcome of special condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, and w’hen these are 
absent they are close, waxy, and useless. Ex¬ 
cept on the I lost Potato lands I am doubtful if 
any grower could honestly recommend half-a- 
dozen good profitable table Potatoes that are 
always reliable. The Ash leafs are always good 
in the early part of the season—the oh l Ash leaf 
for first crop, succeeded by Myatt's Prolific. 
Earliest of All, a variety sent out by Messrs. 
Carter, I liclievo, is a g<iod early kind anti pro¬ 
duces an excellent crop. After the first and 
second earlies I cannot find anything to l»cat 
the Regents anti Schoolmaster, which seems to 
have some of the good qualities of the Regent, 
and is at the same time more vigorous ami a 
better cropper, and will keep in usable condition 
longer. At the present time (January 20) I do 
not know any kind better for table than 
Schoolmaster, and it will be in condition for 
some time longer, and taking into consideration 
the reports wdiich I have heard from various 
districts, that for general use from August to 
March there is no Potato which has so many 
good points on all kinds of soil as the School¬ 
master. As regards a very late Potato, I have 
tried a good many kinds in my anxiety to get hold 
nf a good one, The Magpum Donum «rops well 
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everywhere, but its quality is only good on 
suitable laud. It is a profitable Potato to grow f , 
but I have never seen it so good os Schoolmaster 
on (he table. Reading Hero I have had very 
good, and 1 have also had it very iuferinr. Soil 
and season afl’ect its condition much. Perliaps, 
on the W’hole, there is no better late Potato 
under all circumstances than the Scotch Cham¬ 
pion ; but in many districts w'liere it w r as for¬ 
merly grown largely it has been discarded, 
because it did not succeed so w r ell as formerly, 
and it is evidently on the w*ane. Frequent 
change of seed direct from Scotland should be 
carried out by all who wish to continue its 
culture. The “Imperator” Potato (here figured) 
bids fair to be one of the best mid-season and 
late kinds in cultivation. 

Manuring Potatoes. —Here, again, the con¬ 
dition of the soil should he taken into consider¬ 
ation, but a well-blended compost, made up of 
such ingredients as wood-ashes, charred refuse, 
old decayed turf, and well decomposed yard 
manure, placed in the drills with the sets, will 
have a good effect upon the crop. I may say in 
pissing, it is worse than useless to plant any 
but early and second early kinds upon heavy 
land, though the Schoolmaster succeeds better 
than any other main crop Potato I am acquainted 
with in such land. In a general way it pays to 
use a little artificial manure for Potatoes, either 
placed in the drills at the rate of 4 cwt. or 
5 cw r t. per acre, or used os a top-dressing after 
the Potatoes are up, just before they arc 


moulded up. The manures most commonly 
used in the district are superphosphate, and 
heavy dressings arc sometimes used. For poor 
laud a dressing of guano and nitrate of soda at 
the rate of 21j cw't. of each per acre has produced 
beneficial results. It is best applied as a top¬ 
dressing as soon as the plants are up, when it 
can l»e hoed in. I woulu rather plant medium- 
sized whole sets than cut large Potatoes, 
though I freely admit that the central eye from 
a large Potato does produce a strong stem 
and a good crop of even-sized tubers, but there 
is a great waste in planting a large Potato 
for its oue strong eve in the crowm. Small or 
inferior sets should not he planted at all, as 
their continued use lias a deteriorating effect 
upon the stock. 

Preparation of the land.— The more the 
soil is opened up at this season the better con¬ 
dition it will lie in, alwuiys supposing t hat frozen 
soil is not turned in, and that the land should 
not lie W'orked or trampled when covered with 
snow or saturated with rain. The planting 
should take place w hen the surface is dry and 
has been mellowed by exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere. The distance left between the rows, 
especially for the vigorous growing kinds, is 
often too small for the l»est results. I do not 
think any main crop Potato should have less than 
3 feet lietween the row's, and in the case of the 
vigorous kinds 4 feet will be better, and it is an 
advantage to have the rows run north and south, 
so that tho sun may sliino on both sides of the 
ridge with equal power. E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME OF THE BEST THORNS. 

The genus Crataegus is extensive ami valuable, 
as nearly all the members of it are ornamental, 
either in flower, fruit or foliage. In any notice 
of Thorns the first place must, undoubtedly, be 

S ven to our own native Hawthorn (Crataegus 
xyacantha), which when in flower forms in 
many places a conspicuous feature in the land 
scape. The varieties of it are almost endless, as 
every shade of colour from white to bright - 
crimson is represented amongst them both in 
double asw'ell as in single blossoms. Of the richly- 
coloured kinds undoubtedly the best is Paul's 
Double Scarlet, w’hich, when put into commerce, 
rapidly became a great favourite. There are also 
many varieties differing either in foliage, habit, or 
fruit from the typical form, which is very variable 
w hen raised from seed, some being far more orna¬ 
mental and picturesque than others. This may 
often be seen where there are a number of trees 
growing closely together. The difference some 
times is so great tbat they might he considered as 
distinct varieties. Some of the recognised forms 
that may l»e occasionally inet w'ith in catalogues, 
such as flexnosa and salisburiivfolia, may simply 
be dismissed as curiosities, and are valueless in 
the garden. Among the less vigorous kinds, 
such as those just mentioned, occurs one that 
may become a favourite. I allude to the variety 
semperfldrena, which is certainly very interest¬ 
ing. Its usual habit is that of a dwarf much- 
branched bush, which early in the season is pro¬ 
fusely laden w'ith corymbs of pure-white blos¬ 
soms, and unless parched un dnring the summer 
a scattered succession of filoom w'ill be main¬ 
tained for a considerable time. From this cir¬ 
cumstance it is often possible to find both ripe 
fruit and flowers on the same plant, the berries 
being the product of the flowers that opened at 
the usual season, while the blooms arc among 
the scattered ones borne later on. This little 
free-flowering variety is of Continental origin, it 
having been nut into commerce by M. Bruant, 
of Poitiers, aoout six or eight years ago. Next 
to our British species especial mention must Ihj 
made of the 

Coc'KsruR Thorn (Urata*^ua crus-galli), a 
native of North America, which is represented 
in our gardens by several varieties. In the com¬ 
monest form the leaves arc bluntly ovate and of 
a bright shining green, w hile the branches are 
more or less spreading. This forms a handsome 
specimen for a small law n, the foliage being very 
ornamental throughout the summer, while it 
dies off* richly tinted. The leaves, especially of 
some individuals, are also retained longer than 
those of most deciduous trees. The Cockspur 
Thorn, which derives its name from the for¬ 
midable spines with which the branches arc 
armed, is especially valuable os a flowering 
specimen, as the flattened corymbs of pure-white 
blossoms are later in expanding than those of 
most of the Thorns, though there are a few 
others as late or even later. The Bmall red 
berries, too, form a pleasing autumn feature. 
There is one variety so different from the type 
as to deserve a passing notice. I allude to 
pyracanthifolia, which has small narrow' leaves 
aiid almost spineless branches, which grow in a 
horizontal direction, so mnch so tlmt when 
grafted standard high it forms a flat table like 
head, which w’ill in time attain considerable 
dimensions. A near ally of the Cockspur 
Thorn, but rather more vigorous, is C. inacran- 
tha, which has very long, curved spines. This 
species is also a native of North America, ami 
so in the Scarlet-fruited Thorn (0. coccinea), 
which in this country forms a free-growing tree, 
reaching a height of 20 feet or therealiouts, and 
is amply furnished with large, bright-green 
shining leaves. About the end of May the 
clusters of white blossoms are borne iu great 
profusion, while the berries w’hich succeed them 
are, when ripe, of a bright coral-red colour. In 
the autumn, before the leaves drop, they become 
richly suffused with yellow, with here and there 
a flush of scarlet. As a medium-growing tree 
for an isolated ]Kisition on the lawn the Scarlet- 
fruited Thom is well suited, as it forms a very 
handsome single specimen. 

The Washington Thorn (C. cordata) is one 
of the very latest flowering of the entire genus, 
and the blooms being large and showy, it is m 
this respect a valuable species. It forms a 
rather compact-headed small tree, clothed with 
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heart-shaped leaves of a deep shining green 
colour, that die off in the autumn tinged with 
yellow and red. The flowers, which are pure 
white, are borne in good-sized clusters and suc¬ 
ceeded by small bright-red berries. Another of 
the late Thorns is the Tansy-leaved (C. tanaceti- 
folia. It forms a sturdy growing, rather upright- 
habited tree, clothed with large deeply-cut 
leaves, which are so covered with greyish hairs 
as to give to the entire specimen a hoary appear¬ 
ance. The fruit, which is about the largest of 
all the Thorns, is of a peculiar flattened shape 
and yellowish-green when ripe, and from the 
large adherent bracts it is easily distinguished 
from that of any of the others. The flowers are 
pure-white, against which the little brown 
anthers are, when first expanded, very notice¬ 
able. 

The South European C. Azarolus is another 
of the large-fruited Thorns, and from this circum¬ 
stance very showy. The fruits are frequently 
eaten by thoselivingalongthe Mediterranean. Re¬ 
garded from a foliage point of view, a very distinct 
Thorn is C. pinnatinda, native of the north¬ 
eastern district of Asia, and remarkable from 
the fact that, with the exception of the early or 
Glastonbury variety of the common Hawthorn, 
it is the first member of the genus to burst into 
leaf. The foliage is very handsome, and renders 
a specimen of it most attractive throughout the 
season, for the leaves are as much os 6 inches 
long, and so deeply lobed as to suggest the 
specific name of pinnatifida. The leaf stalks 
are of unusual length, and so weak that the 
foliage is partially pendulous. The freshly-ex¬ 
panded leaves are of a delicate green tint, but 
they seem proof against even a severe frost. 
The flowers, which are borne in good-sized 
clusters, are pure-white. The very un¬ 
common C. parvi folia forms a pretty little 
bush when in a thriving condition. It only 
reaches a height of 3 feet or 4 feet with leaves 
about 1 inch long, while the flowers are among the 
largest of the genus. They are solitary, pure- 
white, and borne very late in the season. This 
Thom is widely removed from any of the others, 
suggesting to a certain extent a miniature form 
of Mespilus Smithi, or grandiflora, which is by 
some writers included in the genus Crataegus. 
The last of all to mention is one largely grown 
as a wall plant, for the sake of its beautiful fruit 
—viz., the Fire Thorn (C. Pyracantha), which 
during the autumn and winter months fre¬ 
quently supplies the brightest bit of colour to 
be met witn in the garden, though if the weather 
is severe it is soon robbed of itsbeauty by birds, 
and sometimes mice will play their part. Of 
this there are two or three forms to be met 
with, some being superior to others. A very 
desirable variety and the one principally propa¬ 
gated by nurserymen is Lelandi, apparently a 
selected seedling from the Pyracantha. T. 


3055.—Manure and soil for Conifers. 

—Very old leaf-mould and loam well blended and 
all the bits of stick picked out, two of loam to 
one of leaf-mould, makes an excellent top-dress¬ 
ing for Cedars and Cypresses. If spread over 
the surface the roots will come to it. I should 
not use leaf-mould from Reech-trees as the 
Beech-Nut husks may breed fungus. Leaf- 
mould is the natural stimulant for trees, but 
there is fear of fungus if bits of wood are 
buried near the roots. There is no danger in a 
top-dressing over the surface.—E. H. 

- The Conifers growing on a poor hill-soil 

will be benefited by a thick top-dressing of any 
soil or manure that you can give them, and the 
richer and the more holding it is the better. To 
be of any permanent benefit it must be laid on 
6 inches thick, and extend from the stem to the 
extremity of the lower branches. If you have a 
choice of materials, you cannot do better than 
use one half loam and one half rotten manure, 
mixed together, and repeat the application every 
second or third year. You must not expect to 
see much difference in the trees until the second 
year after the application is given.—J. C. C. 

3047. —Privet and Yew from cuttings. 
—Privet is very easily rooted from cuttings 
planted now, but Yews will not strike with the 
same certainty—in fact, they should have been 
ut in earlier, say not later than September, 
f put in now they will be better in a frame 
under a north wall, or if only a few are required, 
plant the cuttings in sandy soil and place a 
hand-light over thenri-^E. . % > 
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3046.— Shrubs for the seashore.— I 

have seen all the following doing well within a 
short distance from the sea: Evergreens: 
Pinus austriaca, Cupressus macrocarpa, Silver 
Fir, Thuja gigantea, Evergreen Oak, Portugal 
Laurels, Escallonia macrantha, Euonymus (vari¬ 
ous), Tamarisk, Veronicas (most of the New Zea¬ 
land species), Laurustinus, Sweet Bay, Arbutus 
(Strawberry-tree), Gorse, Berberis Aquifolium, 
B. Darwini, and B. stenophylla, Aucubas, and 
Phillyreas (deciduous species). Norway Maple, 
Huntingdon Elm, Huntingdon Willow, White 
Poplar, Beech, and White Beam, among trees of 
large growth. Flowering trees and shrubs are 
represented by the following: Laburnum, 
Mountain Ash, Sea Buckthorn, Lilacs, Weigelas 
(Bush Honeysuckles), Brooms, Bladder Senna, 
Box Thorns, and hardy Fuchsias. A good deal 
depends upon the preparation of the ground and 
how they are planted. Gorse is a good plant for 
the outside to break the wind, ana the Hunting¬ 
don Elm and Pinus austriaca are very hardy.— 
E. H. 

-The Euonymus, Sweet Bay, Tamarisk, 

Weigela, Laurustinus, Lilac, Common, Cauca- 
sican, Colchic, and Round-leaved Laurels, Escal¬ 
lonia, Ribes, Leycesteria formosa, Hydrangea, 
and Veronica all succeed admirably near the 
sea. In fairly wann and sheltered spots Aralia 
Sieboldi, Myrtles, many Fuchsias, Aloysia 
citriodora, and others of this class are hardy 
and flourish capitally in the open air.—B. C. R. 


ORCHIDS. 

VANDA KIMBALLIANA. 

Some Orchids sent me as being part of a con¬ 
signment which has been sent home from 
Burmah are of this species ; they havo suffered 

f reatly in transit, and are much shrivelled. 

'he whole of those sent me by “ W. W.” arc quite 
dead, and I would not say much for those of 
which these formed a part if the others arc like 
them. However, place them in a cool-house, and 
spread them out upon the stage, allowing the 
plants to point downwards in a slanting position, 
so that the heads are lower than the base, and 
keep them moist. This Vanda comes from 
Upper Burmah, and they have hoar frost upon 
them in the cool season, so my friend Boxall, 
who collected the plants in the first, place, assured 
me; and quite recently, whilst walking round 
Mr. Low’s establishment, I was looking over a 
fine lot of this species, when I was told that 
at Clapton a plant had been stood out-of-doors 
in an unsheltered position, and it withstood 
8 degs. of frost with impunity, but that it had 
succumbed upon the thermometer falling lower. 
Now I do not think for a moment that such 
an exposure would benefit the plant in any way, 
but it just shows what this species will stand. 
I look upon it as being the most charming Vanda 
I know of ; it bears from eight to twelve flowers 
upon a spike, each one being nearly two inches 
across, the sepals and petals are white, the broad, 
flat lip being rich-purple, spotted with reddish- 
brown. It Is one of the most charming plants I 
know, and I hope my friend “ VV. W.” will have 
some live plants amongst his consignment, and 
succeed in establishing them. The temperature 
of the cool-house would suit it, but it wants sun, 
which is not beneficial to the house devoted to 
Odontoglossums. Matt. Bramble. 


CYMBIDIUM 8INENSE. 

I am not about to refer to this as a new plant by 
any means, or simply for the reason that it is a 
species which one can scarcely find in any 
collection, but because I recently had flowers 
sent to me under the name of C. giganteum, and 
I was very glad to get them, as I nad not seen 
this Orchid for quite forty years, and even in 
those days it was seldom to be met with. The 
plant was figured in the Botanical JMayazinc in 
1805 under the name of Epidendrum sinense; but 
even there it is said to belong to the genus 
Cymbidium of Swartz, and I do not think it has 
been figured since, or, if it has been, no truer 
figure could be given than that published by 
Mr. T. Curtis,’of that date. The plant, how¬ 
ever, is not done justice to in the letterpress, as 
not one word is said in reference to the exquisite 
perfume yielded by the blossoms ; and it is 
particularly upon this account that I here 
recommend it to my readers. As its name 


implies, this Cymbidium comes from China, but 
from what part of this great country it has not 
been recorded; however it does not require a very 
great deal of heat, as many other Orchids do. I 
used to grow plants of it forty years ago in a stove, 
heated with a brick flue, with other ordinary 
stove plants. This Cymbidium was potted in 
loam and peat, and some rotted cow-manure 
mixed with it, and the style of potting was the 
same as for any other terrestrial plant, and I do 
not think at the present day any other kind of 
soil or potting could be recommended to super¬ 
sede it. This Orchid, in addition, requires good 
drainage, as it likes an abundance of water 
through the summer season. The plant is erect 
in growth, sending up numerous, somewhat 
thin, and strongly-ribbed leaves of a rich deep- 
green. The flower-spikes are also erect, bearing 
numerous flowers, which, although they cannot 
boast of very brilliant colours, yet they yield a 
delicious perfume, resembling that of Violets, 
and filling a moderate-sized house with the 
odour, and the flowers when cut retain this. 
Even the blossoms sent me by “ N. B. E.” now, 
after lying in the box nearly a week, still yield 
a rich perfume, and for this quality alone I 
would recommend its culture if it can be got. 
The sepals and petals are nearly equal in size 
and linear lanceolate in shape, and of a rusty- 
brown colour ; the broad lip is recurved at the 
end, dull yellow, spotted with crimson. The 
plant is now very scarce, and has been ignored 
for years ; but I should not wonder if—say, my 
friend Boxall, should stumble across a fine variety 
of this plant—it again becomes fashionable. 

Matt. Bramble. 


RODRIGUEZIA SECUNDA. 

I have a very nice spike of flowers of the above- 
named plant. It comes to hand from “ Edith 
Williams” for a name. She says this Orchid was 
sent home to her bv her brother from Brazil, 
and that it is now flowering for the first time, 
with seven spikes. Well, she has a nice plant of 
it, then, and it is making a charming bit of colour 
in the house now. The Orchid in question, I 
am told, is “ growing upon apiece of dead wood, 
which appears as hard as iron,” and I am asked 
if it should be removed ? To this I would 
answer, by no means attempt to shift it. The 
plant is said to enjoy growing upon dead wood 
in preference to the living in a natural manner, 
and therefore it should not be disturbed. You 
are quite right in keeping it in a temperature of 
about 58 degs. or 60 degs., as I have always 
found this plant thrives best when kept toler¬ 
ably warm, instead of cold, and I have also always 
found it grow best in the Cattleya-liouse. It 
requires a great deal of moisture in the air in 
the summer months, and at no time in the year 
should it be allowed to suffer through want of 
water, but it should l>e kept nicely moist, even 
when resting. It grows, as has before been 
said, upon a Bare block of dead wood, and there¬ 
fore its slender roots require moisture. The 
flowers are produced on a nodding raceme, which 
is some 6 inches or 7 inches long, the flowers 
being small and of a deep crimson-rose colour. 
These last well if properly cared for, and they 
produce a bright and effective mass when seen on 
a plant such as “ E. W. ” speaks of having. It is 
an old plant, but it is one which has been set cn 
one side too much by the lovers of the large- 
flowered kinds of Orchids ; but there are a great 
many of the small-flowered kinds highly desir¬ 
able and well deserving more attention from the 
Orchid-growers of the present day. 

Matt. Bramble. 


3070. — Oyprlpedlum Sedeni.— It is not 
habitual with this plant for its leaves to “go 
off.” Doubtless the reason why they are damp¬ 
ing off in this instance is owing to the plants 
not being in a warm enough temperature, 
40 degs. to 50 decs, is a cool Orchid-house, and 
Cypridedium Sedeni succeeds best in a warm 
house with a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
I grew C. Sedeni for some time in a Cattleya- 
house where the temperature from 50 degs. to 
55 degs., as a minimum during winter, but I 
was not pleased with its growth. I placed the 
plants in the warmest house, where they have 
been now for five or six years, and they grow 
there much more freely and increase very 
rapidly. I recommend a higher temperature for 
this plant at fl* E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ALPINE PINKS (DIANTHUS). 

In the latest monograph of this handsome genus 
of hardy plants, no less than 231 distinct species 
are enumerated, with perhaps about a quarter 
as many varieties. Notwithstanding all this, 
the number in cultivation may l>c safely esti¬ 
mated at something considerably under fifty. 
Names, I know, there are in abundance, and 
one may fill borders or beds with plants, but at 
flowering time he will find, much to his chagrin, 
that the majority are plumarius forms, and all 
therestslight forms of DianthusSeguieri. Such, at 
any rate, has been my experience and I have been 
for years trying to work up a collection of these 
lovely garden plants. They are distributed 
chiefly through Europe, temperate Asia, and 
North and South Africa. The great majority of 
them arc perennial, from an inch to a yarn in 
height; a few are annual, and a very few biennial. 
There are also a few garden hybrids of more 
than ordinary merit, amongst tho most notable 
being I). Atkinsoni and that handsome hybrid 
Grievei, raised in Edinburgh some years ago, 
between I). alpinus and D. barbatus. In 1). 
Grievei we have the robust, free - flowering 
characters of the Sweet William with the size 
and colour of the fastidious D. alpinus. It is 
certainly a great acquisition, 
and I find it one of the most 
useful early - flowering rock 
plants I possess. One won¬ 
ders at the small number of 
hybrids in this variable genus 
when we remember how easily 
the taller forms at least cross 
with each other when grown 
in a bed together. From 
Transylvania we have had 
several new species within 
recent years, and these, when 
well established, may prove 
of no little importance as 
garden plants. They are 
larger and more robust than 
our own alp inc forms, and 
may be useful in forming a 
new strain of alpine Pinks. 

The group which is here illus¬ 
trated is a very useful and 
important one in the rock 
garden, their success or failure 
depending to a very large 
extent on the rockery itself. 

Tho Pinks, like most alpincs 
from these high elevations, 
are essentially moistu re-loving 
plants, and during spring and 
summer moisture must be 
given in such a way as to 
interfere as little as possible 
with the tufty crowns. Moist¬ 
ure about the neck or a stag¬ 
nant soil is almost certain 
death. Another essential to success is that the 
roots should be kept cool during the hot sum¬ 
mer months, and this can only be done by 
burying stones inclined at about 45 degs., so as 
to give the roots an opportunity to get out of 
the way of drought, kc. The wireworm seems 
to be the deadliest enemy of this handsome 
group, and when an affected tuft is found, the 
only plan is to lift it, wash off all the soil, and 
replant again in a fresh mixture. In this way 
I pave saved numerous tufts of I), alpinus, 
which in the south seems the most liable to its 
ravages. Dwarf species not noticed in detail 
are D. tenuifolius, vaginatas, callizonus, 
petrous, kc. 

The alpine Pink (D. alpinus) is a somewhat 
rare and very beautiful species, scarcely ever 
met with doing well under cultivation, unless in 
the north of England and Scotland. Our sum¬ 
mers in the south do not seem to suit it very 
well, and although we get a wealth of foliage 
and of a rich-green hue, the plants always flower 
sparingly. Wire worms rather than unsuitable 
soil are blamed for this failure, but I have found 
that unsuitable soil weakens the plants and 
renders them subject to this pest. My plants, 
in pure, well-decayed leaf-soil, have always been 
healthiest and flowered tho most freely. I). 
alpinus seems to require plenty of moisture, and 
may be grown as near thc'ground level Is pos¬ 
sible, if ^ter be nojt haiidy t^lip e tfifrlijlKflcal 
drenchings. The more ^p^tthe i^fetToVthe 


sturdier and healthier will l>e the clumps, and | 
the more chance of a good show of lovely, large, 
deep rose-crimson spotted flowers. It forms 
dense masses, and may be increased readily by 
division, although I prefer propagation by seeds, 
which it rarely fails to ripen. There are several 
forms of I). alpinus in cultivation at the present 
time, notably one called tener, a much more useful 
plant in the south at any rate, as it never fails to 
yield abundanceof flowers, which, though smaller 
and not so bright, are produced in such pro¬ 
fusion as to make it an acquisition. The best 
of this class, however, was distributed as D. 
glacialis, and is prolwibly a hybrid between the 
two. Tho plant is altogether dwarfer, the 
leaves narrower and not so blunt; while the 
flowers, which are of a bright deep-rose, are 
borne in rich profusion, and are nearly as large 
as those of D. alpinus. I have grown this form 
on the rockery for many years now, and although 
it has never failed to flower freely, I have never 
yet been al»le to obtain a single fertile seed. 
The pods appear plump enough, but wdien 
opened w'ill be found to contain chaff only. It 
must not be confounded with the true Glacier 
Pink, of which, however, it is a nearly ally. 

The Cheddar Pink (I). ca*sius), though not 
strictly belonging to this group, is such a valu¬ 
able rock plant, and so easily managed, that an 
effort should lie made to increase its popularity. 


Sunny, dry, and stoney exposed places suit it 
admirably, and all the better if it can be planted 
in chinks of limestone rock, failing which, old 
mortar will do very well. It forms dense mats 
of short, very glaucous leaves, and produces in 
May and June in«thc greatest profusion its large, 
rosy, fragrant flowers. The seeds will vegetate 
freely if sown on old Mossy-grown walls, over 
w'hieh fine soil may be scattered with advantage. 
It may Inj increased by division also, but seeds 
are produced in such abundance as to render 
this course unnecessary. 

D. nELiPUS. —This charming little Pink we 
have had recently imported from the Transyl¬ 
vanian Alps, and it seems to bo taking to its 
new’ quarters very well. It appears to t>e inter¬ 
mediate between the glacier and alpine Pinks, 
and is placed as a sub-species or distinct variety 
under D. alpinus in Nyman’s “ Conspectus 
Europauis. ” It has much the same dw’arf sturdy 
habit as D. glacialis and 1). alpinus, the leaves 
thin, bright-green, narrow*, and acutely pointed, 
the large bearded flowers being rich rosy-purple, 
spotted white near the throat. I have not had 
it long enough to speak with confidence of its 
merits as a rock plant, but so far it promises 
well. 

The Glacier Pink (D. glacialis), w’hieh we 
have been able to obtain only from seeds im¬ 
ported direct from the mountains of Central 
Europe, is a handsome little species, and though 
the flowers are small compared wdth those of I). 


alpinus, they maku up for lack of size in pro¬ 
fusion and in richness of colour. I have nad 
plants imported, but have never succeeded in 
establishing them, although I have no difficulty 
whatever with those raised from seed. It does 
better in crevices of the rockery as high up as 
may be possible, peaty or leafy soil, well mixed 
w ith hard chips of granite or marble, being all it 
requires. It forms compact little tufts of rather 
longish, narrow’-pointed leaves, w r hich during 
the summer are thickly studded with charming 
rosy-tinted flowers, the petals serrated and 
slightly rellexcd. Introduced about 1828. 

D. NKOLEOTU8, represented in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration, is certainly one of the loveliest, 
the most easily managed, and, in my opinion, 
the best of all the dwarf alpine Pinks. As it 
grows with me on the rockery on open posi¬ 
tions fully exposed to the east, it retains its 
dwarf, sturdy habit, with which it combines 
the fine form and brilliant colour that always 
characterise it in its native haunts. When 
brought into cultivation, it is not unusual with 
plants from these high altitudes to become so 
strong and luxuriant as to l>e hardly recognisable 
even by those well conversant with the South 
European flora. This robust character, which 
is most undesirable with our alpincs, is due 
I cither to the want of sufficient light and ex- 
| posuro and too rich a soil. The present species 
of Pink, as usually seen in 
gardens, grows from 5 inches 
to 6 inches high, while from 
1 inch to 3 inches is the 
highest it ever attains in its 
native habitat. It will stand 
any amount of exposure and 
cold, and I find it keeps much 
healthier, and produces its 
brilliant flowers in greater 
profusion in a rather poor 
sandy soil than in any other 
I have yet tried. It forms 
tufts resembling short w'iry 
Grass, the leaves slightly 
glaucous, differing chiefly 
from those of the alpine 
Pink, in their being shorter, 
narrower, and more j>ointcd. 
The flowers arc surpassed by 
those of no alpine known to us 
in their vividness and purity of 
colour, and when doing well 
it is a most striking feature 
on a rockery. The flowers, 
as may be seen from the 
plate, are almost as large as 
those of 1). alpinus, of a deep, 
pure, and most brilliant rose- 
colour, and the margin of the 
petals slightly notched or 
serrated, which enhances its 
attractiveness. As may be 
already gleaned, it has a 
vigorous constitution, with 
none of the fastidiousness cha¬ 
racteristic of D. alpinus and D. glacialis ; indeed, 
it may be classed amongst the easily grown, as 
it gives no trouble cither in pots or on the open 
rockery. It is a native of the highest Alps of 
Dauphiny, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, kc., and 
may be readily increased by division or seeds, 
which ripen in bright summers. It is by some 
considered a variety of the Glacier Pink, but it 
is distinct enough to warrant its being considered 
a true species. K. 


3078.— Lilium auratum, &c., in a stiff 
soil. —It is very evident you have Liken posses¬ 
sion of a garden that has been neglected, and 
the best thing you can do is to make an effort to 
get rid of some of the snails and slugs with 
which the place is infested. It is very clear 
from what you say that you w ill only meet with 
disappointment until the number of your 
enemies has been reduced. There is nothing 
else that will do this as effectually as keeping 
the garden free from weeds and the accumulation 
of all kinds of rubbish. In mild weather get a boy 
to examine every position where slugs or snails 
are likely to be found, such as behind the stems of 
old trees, on walls, amongst heaps of loose stones, 
and overgrown Box-edgings and similar posi¬ 
tions. As soon as you put out a few* plants or 
sow any seed, make a practice of stirring up the 
soil between theiq, nr nip a Dutch hoe lightly 
over the surface. Ynur enertiiek do not like any 
disturl^@|^l^|fr<y^fiyf pigppjdd with 



Owr Rkadkrs* Ii-lcstrationh : An alpine Fink (Diant hus negleolus). Engraved for Gardening 
Illi btratkd from a photograph sent by Miss Wolley-Dod, Edge Hall, Malpos, Cheshire. 
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will seek for quieter quarters. I think it will 
be l>e8t in your case if you only bring under 
cultivation at first so much of your garden as 
you can thoroughly well cultivate, and have the 
other part dug up and kept free from weeds. 
With regard to the Lilium, you may succeed in 
growing it if you drain the position by placing 
a layer of broken bricks or stones 6 inches thick 
and 2 feet below the surface. You ought to 
grow' Pansies well in such a soil, if you get the 
surface well pulverised and the plants set out in 
the spring. Auriculas will also do well if you 
mix up some coarse grit with the soil at the time 
of planting.—J. C. C. 

2902.— Pentstemons from seed.— If 

the seed is sown in a temperature of about 
55 degs. early in March, the plants, if properly 
hardened off and planted out in May, will bloom 
late in summer. They must have good ground, 
and be attended to as to watering. Sow in light 
soil, watering before sowing, and cover thinly 
with fine, sandy soil. As soon as up, remove to 
a cold frame. A favourite plan of mine is to 
sow in July and allow the young plants to re¬ 
main in the pans in a cold frame through the 
winter, planting out in March. Pentstemons 
are not thoroughly hardy, frequently being 
killed or much injured in hard winters. Old 
specimens are especially liable to injury.—J. C. B. 

3057.- Plants for a narrow south border.— 

Pansies are not adapted for a narrow south border ; they 
want more moisture. Turn the soil over and work in 
some old manure, and plant it with a few good varieties of 
border Carnations.—E. H. 

-The so-called Violas stand heat and 

drought much better than Pansies, especially if 
the ground is worked deeply and plenty of manure 
put down lielow the plants, while they afford an 
even denser mass of colour. Beyond these I do not 
know of any other hardy herbaceous plant with 
so long a season of bloom. Tuberous Begonias 
would do well, and bloom from June till October, 
and so would Verbenas or Petunias. The two 
first need light rich soil, but that for the last 
should be rather poor. If the soil is light and 
well-drained the Begonias might be safely left in 
the ground all winter, if covered with 6 inches 
of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre as soon as the tops 
died down.—B. C. R. 

3051.—Narcissi and Christmas Roses. Itoth 
the classes of plants named ;ir«- hard> enough. A little 
mulch of «<'in<' light material w ill help them, out they "ill 
live without it. November Isa good month to plant the I 
Narcissi in, but I should prefer to plant Christmas Roses in 
February or March. Still, they are often moved in Novem¬ 
ber. —E. n. 

-November is very late for the planting 

out of Narcissi. The bulbs should he planted 
in good soil in August or September. The 
longer planting is delayed after those months 
the less likely are they to do well. They w ill 
not need any protection. Some persons lift 
these bulbs annually ; this is an error. They 
produce the finest display of flowers in the 
second and third years after planting. Christ¬ 
mas Roses are also perfectly hardy ; but the 
best time to plant them is before they start into 
growth ill the spring. When planted in Novem¬ 
ber some Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse placed over the 
surface of the ground around the plants would lie 
useful.—J. I). E. 

3063,— Hardy flowers for a dry 
bank. —The following will be found useful: 
Alyssum saxatile, Wallflowers, Anchusa italica, 
Anemones apennina and sylvestris, Antir¬ 
rhinums, Columbines, Asphodelus ramosus, 
Aubrietia in variety, Cerastium tomentosum, 
Gypsophila p&niculata, Hypericums in variety, 
Linaria pallida, Linum arboreum, Linaria 
biennis (Honesty), Polygonum alpinum, Saxi- 
fraga in variety, Sedum in variety, Silene 
alpestris, Aspcrula odorata (Woodruff), Yuccas. 
Arabis albida and its variegated variety will be 
charming with the Aubrietias in spring, and 
common bulbs may be planted freely. The 
Aconite will be a charming feature in a mass.— 
E. H. 

3015.— A weedy lawn.— “ J. E. B.” does 
not state what weeJs they are in his lawn, but 
probably they are Daisies, Plantains, Dande¬ 
lions, and Crowfoot (Buttercups). If these, 
the}- must l>e taken out with a spud. Being 
by the seaside, the lawn is, no doubt, sandy. 
If the weeds are as above and the soil sandy, 
follow these instructions, and give a good coat 
of garden soil: Rake it about at intervals to fill 
the inequalities up, and roll it well, and you 
will see an improvement next summer,—R. 
Porter. 

Digitized by 


FRUIT. 

EARLY MELONS. 

With the advent of the new year we are 
reminded of the commencement of another 
Melon season, and where ripe fruits are required 
during May it is full time a batch of plants for 
affording such supplies was attended to. The 
raising of a batch of early Melons is not such a 
formidable operation as formerly, when hot-beds 
had to be called into requisition for the purpose. 
Even with hot-beds I have known good Melons 
to be cut at the end of May. What with our 
improved systems of heating and suitable struc¬ 
tures in almost every garden, the task is easy 
enough. That some succeed better than others 
cannot be disputed, but with ordinary care there 
should not be the least difficulty. 

Sowing the seed.— Instead of sowing several 
seeds in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot to be potted off 
when large enough I prefer to sow singly in a 
3-inch pot, using soil of a heavy texture without 
the admission of sand or leaf-soil. The soil 
should be in a rather moist condition, but not 
sticky, as it should not be watered until the 
seed-leaves show alxrve ground, or the seed is 
apt to rot. It is a common practice to half fill 
the pots and earth up as the seedlings advance. 
I think this is bad practice, and also a source 
of canker later on. The pots should be filled, 
and as the seedlings increase in size give support 
with a neat stick. At this stage the little pots 
are plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse up to the 
rims in a shallow box, this keeping the roots in 
an equable state of moisture. Place near the 



light, but not too near the glass to cause a 
chill. The night temperature should range 
about 65 degs., dropping to 60 degs. on cold 
nights. Wc have now to consider whether the 
plants are to be grown on for planting out on 
hillocks or to be fruited in pots. Certainly 
more care in watering is requisite when grown 
in pots, but conveniences at disposal will decide 
the matter. 

Planting on hillocks— A large amount of 
soil is not necessary : indeed, it is positively 
injurious, as the roots do not require a too 
liberal root-run. The soil selected should be of 
a heavy nature, or what we may term a clayey 
loam, this being quite rich enough without the 
addition of any animal manure. A little char¬ 
coal and old lime rubbish are all that is neces- 
sary. My Melon houses are well constructed, 
being light and fully exposed to the sun, as well 
as lxjing abundantly supplied with both top and 
bottom heat. Over the bottom-heat pipes are 
bricks, which are arranged openly for the heat 
to pass through. Along tne whole house and to the 
width of 3 feet are placed well-worked stable 
litter and leaves, and occasionally leaves 
alone, to the depth of 2 feet, and firmly 
trodden. This will be found much more 
genial for the roots than placing the soil 
close on the bricks. Hillocks of soil must 
now be placed at a convenient distance apart, 
letting them remain for a day or two to become 
warm. When ready for planting well ram the 
soil, as the Melon delights in a firm root-run. 
Deep planting, or up to the seed-leaves, as often 
recommended, is, in my opinioii, a fruitful 
source of canker. Plant so that the soil is about 
half an inch al>ove the wall, well pressing, or 



rather ramming the soil, taking care that the 
hillocks are also firm. Place a neat stick to each 
plant, but do not secure to the trellis as yet, as 
the fermenting material may settle down. The 
plants should receive a thorough watering with 
tepid water, as, unlike other things. Cucumbers 
and Melons are benefited by watering immedi¬ 
ately after planting. It may be necessary to 

S lace a piece of paper against the plants for a 
ay or two if the sun should shine brightly ; 
hut this is all the shade that I ever give to 
Melons, however bright or hot the sun may l>e 
throughout the summer months. Melons revel 
in tropical sun, and it is only weakly or coddled 
plants which collapse. A night temperature of 
65 degs. or 70 degs. oil mild nights is quite 
high enough, allowing 5 degs. or 10 degs. by 
day or more with sun-heat. Guard against 
high, dry temperatures from fire-heat, as they 
are very hurtful. I never syringe the plants, 
unless during a few weeks after planting. This, 

I am aware, is against the orthodox system, 
but I am convinced that it is injurious to the 
foliage in causing it to collapse before the fruit 
is ripe. It is impossible for Melons to be richly 
flavoured when the foliage is withered up or the 
plants nearly dead Indore the fruit is cut. For 
Melons to l>e full flavoured the foliage should 
remain firm and green up to the last, and this 
it will do by not.shading or syringing, and by 
free, yet judicious ventilation, watering, and 
attention in inducing surface feeders. 

Surface feeding. —When the roots appear 
on the surface a slight top-dressing will be neces¬ 
sary, taking care that this is kept away from 
the stem. But it is not until the fruit is set 
and swelling that I attempt feediug. The 
laterals must be thinly trained, rubbing out 
every other one as soon as perceived. Stop the 
lower side laterals at the second or third leaf, 
which will soon cause fruit blossoms to show, 
at the same time as others higher up the vine. 
When the fruits are setting the atmosphere and 
the soil must l>e kept drier, with ventila¬ 
tion whenever it can be applied, even a 
little at night. All the fruits on each 
plant should be set within a day or two, Anally 
selecting those which appear to be swelling 
evenly together. Feeding must now take place, 
and for this purpose there is nothing better than 
fine bone-meal. This must be sprinkled lightly 
over the surface of the hillocks, and almost as 
if by magic hundreds of surface feeders appear. 
These should now be top-dressed with about an 
inch depth of soil, and as soon as the roots take 
possession weak liquid-manure in a tepid state 
must be applied occasionally. The fruits must 
be supported with strips of rafiia, and as soon 
;is they change colour stop applying liquid 
manure. The water supply must be considerably 
lessened, but not wholly stopped, sufficient being 
applied to prevent flagging. 

Melons in pots.— The pot treatment is 
similar to that given above, but the pots should 
be plunged in warm leaves. This is espe¬ 
cially necessary for green fleshed varieties, lint 
scarlet-fleshed will do with drier treatment. These 
I have arranged along the kerb of Pine stoves 
or any similar position. With Melons in j>ots 
it is necessary to secure the earliest fruits, the 
laterals being more closely pinched in. The 
secondary laterals, both of the plants in pots 
and planted out, must be kept rubbed out as 
soon as large enough to handle, so as not to 
interfere witl\the main leaves, as these are the 
supporters of the fruit. An excellent old hardy 
and well-flavoured Melon is the Golden 
Perfection (here illustrated). A. 

3068. — Fruit-trees for a suburban 

garden. -A good deal depends upon the 
amount of smoke existing in the atmosphere, 
as well as upon the soil treatment. The best 
Apples for a town garden arc Pott’s Needling, 
Lord Grosvcnor, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Lord Derby, and Stirling Castle ; if the soil is 
light and deep, and the situation warm. Lord 
Suffield will also do well; these are all 
kitchen varieties. Of Pears, Colmar d Etc, 
Fertility, Baron de Mello, Bcurr^ Clairgeau, and 
Emile d’Heyst. Goosel>erries and Red aud 
White Currants will do fairly well if the soil is 
moderately light, but Black Currants are more 
likely to thrive where the ground is heavy or 
damp. Raspberries also like a moist stiff soil, 
and succeed fairly well in town gardens, if not 
too smoky. Plant in the most open and sunny 
situations av^|alj>,le, : —||L |C f U. 
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VINES FROM EYES. 

No time Bhould now be lost in making a start, if 
it has not already been done in this direction. 
The groundwork will thus be made for a useful 
lot of Vines, either for planting for the following 
year, or to be cut back and grown on into strong 
fruiting cancs for the next year after that. It 
is quite possible—nay, I firmly l>elicve it to be 
far preferable—to dispense with bottom heat 
throughout the course of pot-Vine culture up to 
the fruiting season, and I would then only adopt 
it as an incentive to an early, even, and expe¬ 
ditious break. In making a start with eyes I 
think it decidedly a better plan to insert one 
eye only in each pot, these pots being what are 
commonly called sixties. The eyes shonld be 
just covered with soil, as in the case of seeds, as 
the buds do not then become scaly or hard. A 
loamy soil with plenty of sand around the eyes 
will suit them ; this should be made fairly firm 
when the eyes are put in and one watering 
given. They should tnen be placed in a position 
where but little water is likely to be required 
until the growth has commenced. Mine 
are now standing upon a shelf along the 
front of a pot vinery in full work ; there 
they will remain till about 3 inches in height. 
After that I shall give them rather more light, 
and pot on into a large-sized pot when slightly 
more advanced. They will bear a rather closer 
atmosphere to encourage a quicker growth, fora 
few weeks afterwards to l>e rather more ex¬ 
posed so as to prevent a spindley growth, all 
the light possible being given to further this end. 
Even if it is intended to cut them down it is 
just as well to have the growth as nearly as 
possible what it ought to be. When about that 
stage is reached, I am generally troubled with a 
very minute species of white spider. This per¬ 
sistently attacks the points of the shoots and 
quickly causes the leaves to drop, resulting in a 
blind lead if not stopped in time. The best 
remedy for this I have proved over and over 
again to be a bag of soot, placed in the water 
tank. One of ordinary size would need from 
half a gallon to 1 gallon of soot. With this 
the young Vines should be frequently syringed, 
not only to check its progress where present, 
but to act as a preventive. This insect may at 
first l*e distinguished by a crippled appearance 
of the leaf, which has also a shiny and somewhat 
blistered look. After a few days the leaves fall 
and then the injury is more apparent. This 
species of spider, no doubt, does a deal of harm. 
It is not easily delected without any previous 
knowledge of it, being so minute (resembling a 
tiny grain of sil ver-sand), thus causing no suspicion 
at first. Upon inspection with a magnifying- 
glass these very small insects can be easily dis¬ 
cerned, or if watched for a while will be found 
to be extremely active in their movements. By 
a constant use of the syringe this insect can be 
kept under. The young Vines should therefore 
be stood where they are easily reached with 
the syringe. Each one should have a slender 
stake as a support soon after the first dMft is 
given. For early use as fruiters in pots from 
which to take ripe fruit in April and May 
nothing surpasses the Black Hamburgh in its 
colour or for general utility as a cropper and as 
a reliable sort. Foster's Seedling is about the 
best of the early white kinds ; but I am strongly 
persuaded that in Diamant Traube we shail 
nave a most superior white (Jrape. It is known 
to succeed well in pots, and is also of a good, 
hardy constitution. A few canes of Madresfield 
Court Black Muscat should find a place where 
the room is not too much limited. Beyond the 
four kinds named, I do not think it is advisable 
to go for early supplies, as they fulfil all the 
general requirements which can reasonably be 
expected in pot-Vine culture. If the object be 
that of growing planting canes only, it is not 
essential to push the growth in such a rapid 
manner. J. 


3072. — “ American Blight” in an 
Orchard. —It will be a serious task to get rid 
of the “ blight” if the trees are infested to the 
extent you state. Nothing but perseverance 
will get rid of it. You had better not apply 
parafhn oil, as there is some risk attending its use. 
“Fir-tree Oil” or “Gishurst Compound” are wife 
and reliable. Before j-ou apply either of these 
materials go over the trees with a sharp knife 
and clean out any crevices -that are to beifound, 
for it is in these that th|iiUM 2 ^t^finc ^l|w|^ent 


during the winter. At the same time cut off 
the rising lumps or large nodes that are always 
present on trees where these insects abound. If 
you intend to clear the trees of the pest you 
must go over them in the summer as well as 
winter with whatever dressing you may apply. 

I advise you to do the work thoroughly now, 
and from the first week in July go over the 
trees once a fortnight and apply some “ Fir-tree 
Oil ” to the affected parts. What you want to do 
is to prevent the increase of the insects during 
the summer.—J. C. C. 

3067. — Pruning pyramid Apple- 
trees. —As a rule, I do not agree with pruning 
pyramid fruit-trees the first year after 
planting ; but yours is a case in which it is 
necessary, as it will not do to leave them with 
shoots 4 feet long. In the first place you must 
decide how large you will eventually allow the 
trees to get. My idea of a pyramid tree is that 
it should have a sufficient amount of bearing 
surface to pay for the ground it occupies ; this 
it cannot do if it is annually hard pruned. To 
be profitable a pyramid Apple-tree should be 
from 8 feet to 10 feet high with a proportionate 
spread of branches. If you work on this line 
your first care must be to see that the leading 
shoot is properly placed ; after this is done 
shorten it back every year to within 1 foot or 
15 inches of the old wood until the height is 
nearly reached : the side branches may be dealt 
with in the same way or nearly so. It will be 
quite safe to allow them to extend 9 inches 
every year for a time, but do not leave the side 
shoots so thick as to crowd each other, all the 
remaining shoots should be cut back to a spur. 

I ought to mention, perhaps, that some sorts of 
Apples make better fonned pyramid trees than 
others. When you find the sort does not appear 
to like the treatment, do not prune too hard 
to bring the tree into form. It will be better 
to bear with a somewhat deformed tree than to 
have it barren through hard pruning.—J. C. C. 

- It will not be desirable to prune these 

young shoots back so closely this season. If the 
trees are to retain a pyramidal fofm, the lower 
growths must be cut back to a very limited | 
extent, three-fourths of the length of the shoots 
ought to be retained. It may l>e that an inch 
or two only should be cut off, but shoots 4 feet 
long might have to be cut hack to half their 
length. The trees generally grow the strongest 
near the top, and as the pyramid form is desired 
the growths must be cut in much closer, but 
this form I do not like in Apples-trees. I let 
the top growths come out as freely as those near 
the base of the tree,.and the top part of my 
trees become wider than the base in time.— 
J. D. E. 

3052.— Peaches and Nectarines from 
cuttings. —There are, I believe, recorded 
instances of Peaches and Nectarines being rooted 
from cuttings. In the case I am thinking of 
they were struck from cuttings of the young 
green shoots grown under glass. But own- 
rooted Peaches are not generally a success in 
this country. It is found they do better and 
the trees are longer lived when budded on the 
Plum. At first sight it might appear the Peach 
ought to succeed on its own roots, under glass 
especially. The late Mr. Rivers raised a good 
many seedling Peaches, but I believe he grew 
them chiefly in pots, and I suppose he adopted the 
same system (budding)of propagating his selected 
seedlings. It would be a good thing if we had 
own-root Peaches and so avoid Plum suckers 
springing up in the borders, if the trees were 
as hardy and long-lived as our present trees are. 
—E. H. 

3049. — Pruning and training the 
Morello Cherry. — The Morello Cherry 
bears best on the young shoots trained in nearly 
full length the same as the Peach, and the 
pruning chiefly consists in cutting out the 
young Bhoots, leaving in a sufficient number to 
have a supply of bearing wood all over the tree. 
The young shoots should not be trained nearer 
than~4 inches. If very fine fruits are wanted 
a little more space might be allowed. Very long 
shoots should be shortened a little by the re¬ 
moval of the unripe points. The fan system of 
training is best. — K. H. 

-Although this a well-known fruit-tree, 

there are more mistakes made in pruning it than 
is the case with any other (the Peach and 
Nectarine excepted). The reason of this is that 


a perfectly healthy tree that has attained to 
bearing size makes nothing but bloom-buds 
along the whole length of the young shoots, 
with just a wood or terminal bud at the end. 
Now, if these shoots are shortened back to 
one of these bloom-buds it is sure to gradually 
die back to the old wood as there will be no 
leaves formed upon it to cause the sap to 
circulate. Therefore, the proper way to deal 
with the young shoots is to lay them in their 
whole length, and a sufficient number of them 
must be preserved to furnish a crop, as it is the 
young shoots that bear the fruit. Overcrowd¬ 
ing of the young growth must be avoided, and 
when it is too thick it should be cut out alto¬ 
gether. —J. C. C. 1 

-- This is one of the most useful fruits to 

plant against a wall that does not get much 
sunshine upon it. Upon high walls, with an 
exposure to the north, the trees blossom and 
bear freely even in the colder climate of Scot¬ 
land. The training of the shoots is a very 
simple matter. The blossoms are produced 
upon the young wood of the previous year, and 
the object of the cultivator in pruning and nail¬ 
ing in this young wood is to leave as much of it 
as can be well developed. The young wood 
ought to be carefully laid in about 4 inches or 
5 inches apart. Some of this young wood may 
be tied down to the naked wood of the main 
branches, so that the entire wall may be covered. 
The trees are all trained upon what gardeners 
term the fan-shaped system.—J. D. E. 

3045. Largest Violet Plum.— Pond’s Seedling is 
one of the largest red or violet Plums. Prince Engleliert, 
nearly black, also grows to a large size.—E. H. 

3oo6. —Sprinlrlinj? lime and soot on Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, etc.— Thelwst time is now, or before this 
would have l>een better. Mix lime and soot in a good-sized 
watering-pot with a large holed rose on it, and go over the 
bushes regularly. Stir the soot, &c., well up in the water 
before use. Dress the bushes again in spring, just when 
the buds arc swelling up.—R. Porter. 

3008. — Strawberries in pots.— They 
should be put into warmth in the first week in 
February. This is about the time that market 
growers start their plants for the production of 
Fruit from the middle of May to the end of the 
first week in June. It is useless to get the fruit 
ripe much earlier, as the prices for early Straw¬ 
berries are very' variable, and much lower 
generally than was the oose a few years 
ago. Keep up a temperature of about 45 dogs, 
at night with from 5 (legs, to 10 degs. more in 
the daytime, according to the weather. W hen 
the plants come into bloom they may have 
10 (legs. more. When the days are bright, 
warmth in proportion should Ikj given, dropping 
a few degrees in a dull, sunless time.—J. C. B. 


3050.— Uses Of old mortar. —Old mortar 
is useful for many purposes in a garden, but it is 
of better value in a fruit border than among Roses, 
though it may be used to open up cold, heavy- 
land even for the Roses. It should never be 
permitted to come near Rhododendrons, or any 
of the fine-rooted plants of similar character. It 
is useful for certain Ferns and alpine plants, 
especially such Ferns as Ceteraeh otficinarum 
and Asplenium Trichomanes.—E. H. 

- This would be a good thing to mix with 

heavy soil for Rose-growing. Its principal use 
is to keep the soil porous, and this is required 
in such soils. It is also good for some kinds of 
Ferns. Ceteraeh offieinarum, for instance, suc¬ 
ceeds admirably in a mixture of loam, sand, and 
mortar rubbish. All Ferns that grow naturally 
(or well in cultivation) in loamy soils would be 
benefited by mortar-rubbish ; but all Ferns that 
thrive best in fibrous-peat would not need it. 
Indeed, they would oe better without it.— 
J. D. E. 

-I do not think this is likely to benefit 

Roses to anv extent, though it has always a 
tendency to keep the soil sweet. Fems like it, 
especially such as grow naturally on old walls, 
&c.—*.</,, the Hart’s-tongue, Kpleenworts, Wall- 
rue, Ceteraeh, Polypodiums, &e. But for Stocks, 
Wallflowers, Carnations, Campanulas, and many 
other rock and alpine plants it is invaluable. — 
B. C. R. 


Our readers will kindly remember that tee arc glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or handful photo* 
graphs of plants or spc^s^cspecially of gardens «f 

a picturesque character. 
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ROSES. 

SOME USEFUL WHITE ROSES. 
Among the variously-coloured Roses now in cul¬ 
tivation it is questionable whether any are more 
popular than white ones, or those of a light 
shade, the yellow and buff kinds 1x*in£, in some 
cases, excepted. Even the much-admired Mare- 
chal Niel, with its beautiful golden blooms, docs 
not always prove itself so useful for general 
docorative purposes as the white-flowered kinds, 
and, therefore, one can well understand the 
value of the latter. For using in the making up 
of Ixiuquets, wreaths, or any kind of floral deco¬ 
rations, there is a great demand for white Roses, 
and perfect, clean flowers will always meet with 
a ready sale. The managers of market-growing 
establishments realise this fact, and cultivate 
the white Roses extensively in preference to the 
yellow kinds ; but the same cannot be said in 
regard to private establishments. Amateurs, 
however, will do well to give the matter greater 
attention than they hitherto have done, particu¬ 
larly where cut-flowers in quantity are required ; 
then the white Roses will prove invaluable. 
Of Tea-scented Roses, perhaps 

Nipkktos is the moat beautiful white kind. 
This is, indeed, a most useful variety, and one 
which should be grown in every amateur's green¬ 
house. I say greenhouse, because, as a rule, it 
does best- under glass, 
although in a few 
favoured localities it 
may be seen thriving 
out-of-doors. In the 
latter case, however, 
it should be grown on 
a southern wall or 
fence. The best speci¬ 
mens I ever saw of it 
were growing on the 
liaek wall of a vinery, 
in which the Viues did 
not shade the Roses 
during summer. These 
plants made vigorous 
shoots, fully (1 feet in 
length, and flowered 
profusely every spring. 

When properly man¬ 
aged, too, good plants 
mav lie grown in pots, 
and in this condition 
they are most service¬ 
able for an amateurs 
greenhouse. 

Tine Bride (sec 
illustration), a sport 
from Catherine Mer¬ 
ino t, is another valua¬ 
ble white Tea-scented 
Rose, and under good 
cultivation will pro¬ 
duce an abundance of 
blossom. It is a great 

favourite in America, where, a friend informs me, 
it is very extensively grown under glass by florists. 
White Perle, too, is deserving of notice, and so is 
White Lady, a sport from Lady Mary Fitz- 
william. Mile. Alexandrine Bruel is another 
l>eautiful w r hitc Rose, and The Queen, which, 
sported from Souvenir d’un Ami, might also be 
included in this category. Numerous other 
light-coloured Tea-scented kinds could be 
enumerated were it desirable to extend the list ; 
but those who require white Roses for cut pur¬ 
poses will find the foregoing well worth grow¬ 
ing. Regarding the Hybrid Perpetuals, pure- 
white kinds are by no means plentiful, although 
there are many of a light character, and which 
come nearly white when grown in pots under 
glass. Mine. Lacharme might l>e taken as an 
example, this being one of the best light Roses 
of this kind I am acquainted with. It is a 
capital variety for growing in pots, and forces 
well. 

Merveille i»e Lyon is tinted, but. neverthe¬ 
less, must be classed as a beautiful light Rose, 
and Boule de Neige is another good variety. 
This last named comes pure-white when grown 
under glass. It is also exceptionally hardy, and 
where a good white Rose for garden decoration 
is required this should be the one selected, 
Oloire Lyonnaise is likewise deserving of notice 
for the same purposes, this making a fine show 
with its large, creamy-white flowers. For pro¬ 
ducing a fine effect as p ot plants several of the 


miniature white Roses arc very useful, ami 
might with advantage be grown in amateurs* 
gardens. The well-known Rosa rugosa alba, 
too, forces well, although its pure-white blooms 
are of little use for cutting, except in a bud 
state. For planting in gardens the old white 
Provence Rose is deserving of notice, ami the 
same may Ik* said of Aimee Vibert. The last 
named, a Noisette, is undoubtedly the very 
best Rose that can be grown on walls or build¬ 
ings in or near towns. C. 

300.-,._ a “cankered” Marechal Niel 
Rose. —The disease may lie arrested for a time 
by raising a mound of rich soil als»ve the 
cankered part. I prolonged the life of a large 
Rose in this way. A wooden case was made, 
13 inches in diameter, to enclose the cankered 
stem, and filled with rich soil. New roots were 
thrown out above the cankered part, and for a 
year or two I thought I had saved the plant ; 
but the disease appeared higher up among the 
branches, and ultimately the plant had to be 
removed.—E. H. 

- The only way of saving the Rose is to 

f et a new set of roots al»ove the part affected. 

’his is not difficult to accomplish. Place a 
mound of soil round the stem, and several 
inches above the point affected by canker. In a 
a few mouths the stem will send out roots into 
the soil in sufficient numbers to support the 
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growth. The soil must lie moist, and if it is not 
convenient to have the mound of earth gradually 
sloping away from the stem, you must keep it 
in position with a few bricks or loose stones. — 

J. C. C. 

3ti73. — Rose for a greenhouse — You 

will have a difficulty iii finding another Rose 
with a climbing habit, and with flowers of such a 
refined character asClimbingDevoniensis. At the 
same time, I agree with you that Climbing Devo¬ 
niensis is too rampant iu growth for u small 
house. Perhaps Climbing Niphetos would suit 
you. Mine. Alfred Carricre is a good climber, 
with pale, flesh-coloured flowers, and is the 
nearest to any that I know that approaches the 
character of the one you have. There is no 
scarcity of really good Roses for your purpose. 
There are several good ones among the Noisette 
varieties, including Solfaterrc, Lamarque, and 
Reve d’Or.—J. C. C. 

3012. Budding Briers. -It would be better to rut 
off nil the si*lr» shoot.* from the Brier stock*. Cut them 
close bark to the main stems, ami to obtain standard Boses 
from them only three shoots should be allowed to grow 
near the top of them*. Insert the buds on the \ ounif 
shoots in July, and they should be os near a* possible to 
the main stem.—J. D. E. 

Stria. - Tea Roses in a frame. — Prune them 

all fairly hard, as none of them arc climbers. As 
your frame fai-o* south, this may be done at any 
time now ; but let the plants break as steadily it* ini 
sible. You may expect flowers iu April or May, according 
to the season, and as you have such a grand bcleetion 
of varieties, I feel sure mu will Ik* even more pleteid with 
Hosik than I»cfore.—I* U 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 

3053.—Watering a Eucalyptus in a 
room. — The Eucalypti arc very nearh 
hardy, and are not difficult to grow’ in a room. 
Once or twice a week W’ill be often enough to 
water at this season, unless the pots are very 
full of roots. The fact is, no hard or fast line 
should lx: laid down, the roots of all growing 
plants should be kept healthily moist; but it l* 
obvious that various circumstances are in opera¬ 
tion that will make it necessary to give or with¬ 
hold water as the case may lie. During cold, 
frosty weather, for instance, the plants will take 
no harm if the roots get a little dryer than 
is customary, and in a mild, genial time, when 
air can be given freely, water may lie given mor« 
freely. It is a good plan to take the chill off" nl 
water used for w atering plants iu rooms.—E. h. 

-The numlier of times plants of this kind 

would need watering in a room would <le|x;iid a 
good deal upon the number of times the fire wa* 
lighted. They are comparatively hardy plants, 
and fires would not be needed to keep the frost 
from injuring them, 1 would not give them 
luke-warm water. Rain-water is lx*st, and the 
soil should be well on the dry side before water¬ 
ing. If the fire is lighted once or twice in a week 
the plants would certainly not need more than a 

r id thorough watering once in seven da vs.— 
I). K. 

3(K3f5.— Tuberous Begonias in a cup¬ 
board. —Yes, this is as g'Mid a place as any; 
but the tuliers ought not to be allowed to get very 
dry or they may perish, and they always start 
better when kept slightly moist through the 
w’iuter. I should shake them out of the soil at 
once, and unless perfectly firm lav them in some 
half-damp Cocoa-nut-fibre until the time came 
to start them ugain, or they l>egan to grow of 
their own accord. R. C. R. 


PALMS FUR ROOM DECORATION. 

21)70. — Palms are perhaps the best of all pl.ints 
for room decoration. They have a special tropical 
grace of their own, and it is a great pity that 
of the myriads sold in our streets every year so 
few survive. They will even stand a little gas, 
but do not thrive where this is burned. A 
great thing in buying Palms is to make sure that 
the plants have not been unduly forced, and are 
well-established—».e., have not been repotted just 
before sale, for this is sure to be fatal, the plants 
requiring special care and a damper atmosphere 
for some time after potting. The early spring is 
a dangerous time to buy plants of huw’kers. us 
most of these plants koou die because they have 
been over-forced and cannot stand the sharp 
change to sitting-room air; but when the 
weat her is warmer they do not suffer so severely 
in this way. Palms do not often require re- 
potting, anS w’ill flourish in very small pots for 
their size—a great advantage in “ furnishing 
plants ; but they must lie carefully and regularly 
watered, giving them more water in summer, 
but never allowing them to become dust dry. 
They should not, however, be soaked unneces¬ 
sarily. The best rule is to give water enough 
to run through the pot. whenever the finger can 
be laid on the surface of the soil without 
becoming at all Btained ; and the sancer should 
be emptied an hour later, for the plant must not 
stand in stagnant water. Ureat cleanliness of 
the leaves helps them much—an old bit of sponge 
and clean lukewarm water should be often used 
to cleanse them from dust. Some of the Ixst 
Palms for room-work are, liesidcs Chama-rop® 
excelsa, Seaforthia elegans, the Bungalow Palin; 
Phoenix dactylifera, the Date Palm ; Corypha 
australis, the Cahliage Palin: Chauuerous excelsa 
and Chnimerops humilis, both Fan Palms : and 
Latania borbonica. The Palms Kentia Bel 
inoreana and K. Fosterianaare very elegant, but 
not quite so easy to manage. They w ill do, 
however, without gas in a room if they could he 

{ dared in a warm greenhouse for the night, or 
or a week or two when they have been kept in 
the room for a few days. No Palms should lie 
subjected to frost, but all of these will stand .t 
cool atmosphere above freezing point without 
injury, if well-established and not overforced. 


3003. Chinese Sacred Lily.— Throw the hull* 
away after flowering, a* they am useltw in our climate for 
a second hloom. and hu.v fresh onw.—H. Pobtbr. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening fret of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely urrUten on 
(me side of the. paper only , aiid addressed to the Editor q f 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street. Covent-aarden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the semler arc retpiired in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some, 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communicat ions. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should a heaps bear the number and title placed 
against, the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may of ten be 
very useful, and those ivho reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3119. —“ Scab ” on Pelargoniums. I have a col¬ 
lection of Pelargoniums badl f y infected with “ scab 
spreading on the stems, and eating into the hearts, causing 
them to rot. They are kept in a greenhouse heated from 
35 (legs, to 55 degs., and have air freely from throe to four 
hours on all fine days, and arc carefully watered, Mhat 
should I do to them ?—J. W. P. 

3120. — Plants near a dusty highway.— will 
someone kindly tell me what to plant against a house fac¬ 
ing Bouth by a roadside where the chalky dust blows and 
covers the leaves, and when it rains it seems to eat the 


3132.— Arum flower-spathes, dec., not opening. 

—I have no garden. My ground is all covered with buildings, 
but I have pots and boxes on a flat roof some 30 feet from 
the ground, facing S.W., and protected at the back bv the 
house some 20 feet higher. The last two years 1 have had a 
small lean-to greenhouse on this roof, with a glass front and 
on the N.W. side, other side blocked up, heated with a gas 
(outside) hot-water apparatus. I can keep up a temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the frosty weather, and yet 
both years I have been unsuccessful in getting Arums to 
bloom. This season they threw up buds some tune before 
Christinas. The stalks have kept on growing, though 


3100 . —Out-flowers and plants for profit.— 

Which are the most profitable cut-flowers and plants to 
grow for sale 'i —Y. Y. 

3101. — Vines blee ding .— Will someone kindly tell 
‘me what is the cheapest and best thing to put on Vines 
just before starting them to prevent bleeding ?— Enquirer. 

3102. —Slugs killed by lime. —Are slugs whic h have 
been killed bv lime as described by “ F. W. C., in Garden¬ 
ing, January 9, page 615, injurious to ducks and fowls?— 
A. C. 

3103 . — Gladiolus hybrids in pots.—I should be 
obliged if someone would tell me the best size of pot in 
which to grow Gladiolus Gandavensis hybrids under glass? 
—H. L. 

3104. —Trenching land in frosty weather.— 

May I ask if it is considered that there is anything objec¬ 
tionable in trenching being done when the ground is frozen 
hard?—Jz. Dismore. 

3105. —White incurved Chrysanthemums.— 

Would someone kindly give me the names of a few white 
incurved Chrysanthemums ? I want good and useful sorts 
for cutting, like Mrs. G. Rundle.—W. G. 

3106. - Eucalyptus from cut tings.—When is the 
best time to root cuttings of this plant, and do they root 
best from the tender or hard shoots, and will they require 
much heat to root them inE nquirer. 

3107. — Weight of Raspberries.— Would someone 
kindly inform me the probable annual weight of the pro¬ 
duce of an acre of Raspberries? The plants arc set out 
at distances of 3 feet by 5 feet. -J. B. Hendrik. 

3108. - Cucumbers in cold frames.—I am think¬ 
ing of Ailing mv cold frames with manure in February. 
Will someone sav whether it will do or not to plant 
Cucumbers in them about April ?— Cucumber Lover. 

3109. — Making leaf-mould.—I have a lot of tree 
leaves, which were gathered this last autumn, tying in a 
heap in my garden. Will someone kindly tell me how ^ 
treat the leaves so that they will make good leaf-mould ? 
Forest. 

silo.— Celery for general purposes. — will 
someone kindly tell me which is the best Celery of the two 
following kinds to grow for general purposes—viz., San¬ 
dringham White and Henderson's White Plume ?— Celery 
Grower. 

3111. — Roses for exhibition.— Will someone kindly 
inform me which will lx* the best six Hoses for exhibition 
purposes? Position open, and good garden soil. A few 
hints as to the culture of the Roses will be gladly received ? 
—Cottager. 

3112. — Hardy yellow Roses.-Would someone 
kindly give me a list of yellow Roses that can stand 
20 degs. of frost or nearly so ? They must be really yellows, 
ami not including Gloire de Dijon. Locality, Richmond, 
Y’orkshire.—R. P. 

3113. — Potatoes for exhibition.—I have a plot of 
garden where there was a lot of sewage put on last winter, 
and I intend to give it a good dressing of soot and lime. 
Will someone kindly tell me if this would be of any good 
to grow Potatoes for exhibition ?—P. Brady. 

3114. — China Asters for exhibition.—I intend 
growing China Asters for exhibition. Will someone kindly 
state the treatment required by them, and also name a 
few good sorts for that purpose ? Is the crown bud the 
one selected for a show bloom ?— Young Beginner. 

3115. — Hardy perennials for August and 
September.— Would someone kindly tell me the names 
of some good hardy perennial plants which flower in August 
and September? I have a garden in North Cornwall, 
■which 1 want to look its gayest in those months.— Cad¬ 
mium. 

3116. — Plants in an aquarium.— will someone 
kindly inform me if Vallisneria spiralis and Anacharis 
Alsinaatnim should be planted in the shingle only, or 
should thev he placed in a pot in loam ? Any other infor 
mation with refeience to the above would greatly oblige ‘ 
—Aquaria. 

3117. — Grass on a cinder tennis-court.—1 have 
a tennis-court made of fine red cinders, well rolled, and 
firm, but am unable to keep fine Grass from growing nearly 
all over tlie court. Will someone kindly inform me how 
I can get rid of or kill this without removing any of the 
cinders or pulling the Grass up by Its roots ?— Hamilton. 

3118 . — Pegged-down Rosea —Will someone kindly 
instruct me in growing a bed of pegged-down Roses ? My 
Roses (about fort} ), sonic Hybrid Perpetuate, others Teas, 
are planted in a bed. Half of them have been in a year last 
November ; the rest, mostly Teas, were planted this season. 
South aspeo*-, and well .protect cd on wrth and east sides. 
Norfolk. 
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leaves off both Roses and Clematises ? I have never tned . Qse th ' e hut t he buds do not unfold, and pre- 

Tea Roses, but fancy they would share the same fate. | mntlv thev show 0 f withering. I cut off one to-day 
Locality, Richmond, Yorkshire.—R. P. 

3121. — Ivy on dead trees.—I desire to cover some 
large Oak-trees (some dead and others dying) with Ivy. 

They are on the outskirts of a manufacturing town, and 
all Ivy hitherto planted against them has failed to climb, 
the gardener asserting that Ivy will not climb over dear! 
trees. Is there any variety of Ivy specially suitable for my 
purpose, or how can it best be accomplished ?- Ivy. 

3122. — Treatment of Daphne lndica.— Willsome- 
one kindly advise me as to the treatment of this Daphne ! 

1 have two plants, about 2 feet high, in 8-inch pots, re¬ 
potted, I believe, about three years ago in loam, and this 
year there are only three or four flowers on each, the 

S lants themselves looking naked and bare. Should they 
e repotted in peat, and, if so, when ?—W. S. Smith. 

3123.— Heating a greenhouse.— l have a small 
lean-to greenhouse, 8 feet by 7 feet, 10 feet high at bark, 
and 6 feet at the eaves. Would a coil lioiler, say 1 foot m 
diameter, coiled four times, made out of a J-inch pipe, 


coupled to two rows of 2-inch pipes, one flow and the 
other return, round three sides of the house, he sufficient 
to keep out the frost ? If not, what plan would be best ?— 
Amateur. 

3124. — Vegetables for market.— I should be glad 
to know the l>est vegetables to grow for market in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire? I want three or four kinds of 
Peas, without sticks, Broad and French Beans, Cauli¬ 
flowers, for succession. Would Cabbage do sown this 
spring, and which kind will be best ? What is the best 
Savoy for autumn, and also red and white Celery ? I have 
lust taken a market-garden, but there is scarcely anything 
u it.— Yorkshire. 

3125. — Gros Maroc Grape.—will the Gros Maroc 
Grape do well in a vinery along with Black Hamburgh ? I 
succeed very well with the latter, and have had a white 
Grape called Royal Muscadine (?) in the house, hut as if did 
badly (berries cracked), probably through insufficient heat, 

I thought of grafting Gros Maroc on the Royal Muscadine. 

I generally have Black Hamburghs ready in September, so 
I do not force much. Is Gros Maroc considered a good 
variety ?— Balmoral. 

3120.— Evergreens, Ac, for a north-west 
wall. —What evergreen flowering shrubs, fruits, or 
flowers, can I grow in a border at the foot of a wall, 50 feet 
long, 10 feet high, facing north-west, consequently getting 
hut little sun ? The top of the wall is partly overhung by 
old Pear-trees, which I purpose cutting hard back, but 
wish to save their heads for shelter. Soil is always moist, 
being situated at the bottom of a sloping garden. Situation, 
Clifton, Bristol. —Exon. 

3127. -Hard-wooded greenhouse plants.— 

Would someone who is interested in growing Australian and 
other hard-wooded greenhouse plants, kindly give me a list 
which would insure some bloom all the year round ? I have 
a small greenhouse, but have not time to attend to the 
potting of soft-wooded things, such as Primulas, Calceo¬ 
larias, Ac. Hard-wooded plants do not seem to be fashion¬ 
able now. I see very few in the gardens I visit, and I do 
not care for the Begonias and such thing with which they 
are filled.— Bokoxia. 

3128. — Grafting old Vines.-Would “J. c. C" or 
someone else kindlv tell me how to graft some old and 
well-established Vines? I have a house of few rods of 
Black Hamburgh ; I desire to vary the kind, and thought 
I might graft some other sorts on to some of the rods, 
and when the new variety has taken hold cut the old one 
hack. How should I do it and when ? And what other kinds 
will assort for treatment with the present one? I 
should like at least three varieties. The house is large and 
lofty, and heated with a flue.—T. II. S. 

3129. Management of a propagator- will 
someone kindly give me a little advice as to a propagator . 

I have had one made exactly as advised in Gardening, 
December 19th, by “ B. C. R.” It seems to be acting all 
right except for what I fear is very excessive moisture in the 
upper part where the plants and seeds are, “dripsj’ running 
down the front outside. This, I fear, will ruin tender 
plants when thev come up. Would a few ventilating holes, 
bored in the wood between the tank and perforated zinc, 
help to remove this superfluous wet ? Please advise ?- - 
Perplexed. 

3130. — Vases Of flowers, Ac.— Several friends in 
town have asked me to supply them with weekly vases of 
flowers during the year. I am naturally anxious to please 
them, and wish to send artistic selections—that is to say, a 
harmonious mixture of flowers, foliage, and Grasses. Tell 
me what annuals would travel best, last the longest in 
water, and be most effective for decoration; also those 
which would give me the best succession of flowers (I have 
large quantities of perennial bulbs, &c.); and, secondly, what 
bronze and other coloured foliage and Grasses I could grow 
to mix with them?— Anxious. 

3131 . —Growing Vines and Tomatoes in a 
greenhouse.—I nave a lean-to greenhouse 23 feet long, 
9 feet broad, and 9 feet high, and I should like to grow 
Vines and Tomatoes in it for profit. 1 have made a border 
5 feet wide, 2J feet outside and 2j feet inside the house. 
The border is 3 feet deep, and is filled up with turf and 
stable manure. I have a heating apparatus, hot water, 
with two pipes, which are laid along the front add one of 
ends of the house. Could I grow six Black Hamburgh 
Vines in this house—if so, when would it be best to plant 
them ? I have a stage round the greenhouse 3 feet wide 
with a passage up the centre of the house. Could I grow 
Tomatoes in pots on this stage—if so, what size would the 
pots require to be, and when would I require to sow the 
Tomato seed? What sort would he the best, and what 
kind of soil and manure would they thrive best in ?—One 
WHO HAH HAD NO EXPERIENCE. 


sently they show signs of withering. 

(Jan. 20th), and a similar one off another plant last week 
which had pushed up another smaller bud. All through last 
winter and spring the same plants (old ones) behaved in the 
same manner. Later in the spring, with more sun, they ex¬ 
panded a little, but did not open well, although each plant 
threw up several buds. They were potted in fairly good 
potting soil, and were sprinkled over the roots with Clay » 
Fertiliser about every fortnight. The plants were put out¬ 
side the greenhouse in the early summer, and the \>ots 
protected from the sun, and kept well watered, and occa¬ 
sionally with liquid-manure, and repotted in September, 
and not taken in till quite the end of the month. The 
leaves are small, but otherwise the plants appear healthy, 
and are not infested with green-fly. I open the ton ventilator 
ail inch or two when it is not actually freezing, hut not the 
front one since the last spell of mild weather. 1 have 
several “ Geraniums” in the same house which have show* 
for flower, but withered before coming out. I should be 
glad of any hints or suggestions from anyone, so that I 
could get mv Arum buds, &e., properly unfolded l Locality, 
Finsbury Park, N.—A Constant Reader. 

REPEATED QUERY. 

301 o.—Rose-cuttings for Tasmania.—I have 
to thank “ J. C. C.” forkindly answering my questions as 
to Tea Roses in a cold frame, thtfmore so as on many pr« - 
ious occasions I have profited—without his knowledge, ot 
course!—bv his instructions to various other readers of 
Gardening* I therefore take this opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging iny indebtedness to him. Can he afford me any 
information as to my other query (No. 3010, in G ardening, 
16th January)—viz: whether Rose-cuttings, inserted in 

? ieces of Potato, can be safely conveyed to, and planted in, 
asmania, if they start on their voyage on February 19th t 
This would make them reach their destination in the end 
of March or the beginning of April, early autumn there, 
much like our Scptemlier— A Soldier Gardener. 


To the, following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give, further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3133 . —Fungus on an Apple-tree (T. T. X it<m — 
The name of fungus is Nectna ditissima. It frequently 
accompanies one form of canker, and is suj»i*owd by some 
authors to be the cause of one form of Aiiple canker.— 
W. G. S. 

3134. —Odontoglossum face turn (Quoiln).-Th^ 
is the name of the flower sent. It is a very pretty form 
of < >. luteo-purpureum, and I do not think it is a very 
common one. I f you grow it strongly you will find it very 
handsome. —M. B. 

3135. —Orchid spray from North Australia 

(Marie). —I am sorry to tell you this has never reached 
me, or you would have received an answer long ere this 
Could you give me some idea of what the plant is like—send 
a drawing, say, with colour of the flower—so that I could 
have some chance of guessing at its requirements .'—M. B. 

3136. —Oncldium to name (E. IF. Ashton).--} am 
in receipt of your letter and flower, hut the latter is so 
utterly shrivelled up I cannot recognise it. Send me 
another flower, and wrap the end of the ntem in wet wad- 
ding, then I shall have a chance of getting it all right. 
The flower sent do-snot look likcanOneidium at all.—M. 15. 

3137. —An Orchid book (G. Gj.-Ido not know the 
address of Mr. Boyle, and 1 have never seen his Wk so 
cannot sav w ho the publishers are. I have not been able 
through illness to get mine finished yet. This answer will 
apply to “11. X. M." and to “C. J.” 1 hope, however, to 
overcome the obstacles to mv getting it into print before 
long.—M. B. 

3138 . —Orchid-seeds (C. M.). I am asked by this 
correspondent if I have found the seeds of Odontoglossmn 
given me some time back by “Tiny Tim” had grown . To 
iny great sorrow 1 must acknowledge that they hate not, 
and I have not heard from “Tiny Tim "for a very long 
time, so I do not know if she has been more fortunate than 
I have.—M. B. 

3139 . —Epidendrum purum (C. j . )■ —The greenish - 
vellow flower sent by “ C. J.” is named above. It flowered 
’first in this country, nearly fifty years ago, the planus 
having been collected in Caracas by M. Linden of Brussels ; 
it is also found in other parts. It is not a grand or showy 
Orchid, but the flowers yield a delicious perfume, and it is 
for this which it is the most famed.—M. B. 

3149.—Potting: Oalanthes (It- H. T .).—if your 
Calanthe bulbs have been kept too warm, and are showing 
signs of moving, get them potted at once, and let them stand 
in a moist atmosphere, so that not much water is wanted • 
to the soil before the roots liegin to spread. I should 
have deferred the potting, if these bulbs had not shown 
any signs of moving, for another month.—M. B. 

3141 . — Oymbidlum slnense, Ac. (H. B. E.). - Your 
flowers when thev reached me were very much shrivelled, 
but the scent revealed to me what they were, independent ly 
of their size. You could not have got a flower of C. gigan- 
toum into the box. 1 am very glad to find y ou are now 
auccessful with Odontoglossum Rossi majus. l’erhaps you 
have had the roots overloaded with soil in the pan and 
n ot enough drainage.—M. B. 

3142 . —Orchid-flowers (Jessie).—It gives me great 
pain to refuse to name these for a lady, hut ladies must be 
taught common-sense as well as gentlemen. Here I have 
a box of flowers, crushed quite flat, and none of them are 
numbered, so that could 1 have mode out what they are, 
it would have defied me to make anyone understand which 
were which. I would do anything l could to make thing** 
run smoothi bur .thin I. cannot do.—M. B. 
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3143. - Dendroblum PholeenopsiB Slatteria- 

num (Kentish Fire).— Yes, this is an excellent variety 
of the above, but it is not the variety Sehrodereanum, the 
last one that was brought from the island of New Guinea 
by Mr. Sander. You say it was not 1 jo ught at Mr. Sander’s 
sale. Well, then, his name has nothing to do with your 
|ilant, and if someone else sold it you under this cognomen 
you should apply to them for redress.--M. B. 

3144. —Perns for a Wardian case (Rachel Fisk). 
—I should advise you to set the case up in a tolerably 
dark corner in a room, and fill it with Filmy Ferns, of 
which the following would be a very good dozen to begin 
with : Hymenophyllum scabrum, H. demissum, H. Tun- 
bridgense, II. flexuosuin, If. dilatatum, and II. fiabellatum ; 
Trichomanes radicans, T. scandens, T. pyxidiferuni, 
T. renifonne, T. Krausi, and T. dissectum. All can be got 
at Messrs. Backhouse’s of York.—J. J. 

3145 . —Cattleya diseased, Ac. (R. P. -S’.J.—The 
plant sent is not affected with any fungoid disease ; but it 
has had too much water about it. Either the bulbs get 
sprinkled with cold water, or it gets drip from the roof upon 
it. At any rate, the “ spot ” in the bulbs is caused by too 
much water. The same may be said of your Cypripedium; it 
gets too much water poured upon its grow ths, and that of 
too low a temperature. Set the plants well up to the 
light, and take care that they do not get sprinkled with 
water.—M. B. 

3140.—Dendroblum Phalaenopsls (S. T .).—It 
was very good of your friend to suggest that your Orchid 
was I). ijceanuin, when the plant m question has no eyes, 
and will probablv never break, so that you will be quite in 
the dark as to what it may have been. There is one thing 
quite certain—your friend can know nothing more about 
I). Lccanum than anyone else who has not seen it, for Mr. 
Sander told me when I saw it that no other plant was 
known like it. Do not believe such fudge, ana such an 
assumption of knowledge ; it is all spurious.—M. B. 

3147. -MOSS on lawns (M. L. OJ.—This is better 
not disturljcd until early in spring. It must then be tom 
up from the ground with a long-toothed rake, and this 
should lie done twice, allowing an interval of a week to 
elapse between the rakings. In the early part of March 
the ground should be dressed with good loam, with about 
a sixt h part of lime added. It should be fine, so os to save 
the trouble of stone picking, and then afterwards sow the 
law'n down with a mixture of suitable Grasses, which can 
bo obtained from any seedsman who makes a speciality of 
lawn Grass-seed mixtures. 

3148. Cineraria leaves curling (Amateur).— 
Although there arc some kinds of Cinerarias the leaves of 
which curl somewhat naturally, yet it is most proljable 
that in this case they do so from some other cause. Are 
they kept too dry at the root ? Turn one that is much 
affected with “ curl” out of its pot ami see if dry in the 
first place. Perhaps the atmosphere of the house is too 
close, warm, and dry? We certainly think that one or 
either of these things must affect the plants, and if this is 
so you can easily alter them, and cither give the plants 
more water at the roots, if needed, or keep the atmosphere 
of the house less dry and warm. 

3149. —CuttingbackVines (C. D. C.). As the Vines 
in question are, we presume, well-established, we do not 
perceive any good cause for cutting them lwick to any 
great extent. We should shorten them to about three- 
fourths of their length in the case of the strongest canes, 
whilst the weaker ones might l>e cut in somewhat harder. 
We should not leave more than two canes to each Vine, 
and should cut the remainder quite away. If there are no 
plants in the house, and the Grapes are not required before 
the autumn, keep the Vines quite cool, allowing them to 
start naturally, and assisting them with fire-heat when the 
state of the weather necessitates so doing. 

3150. Worms in pots (S. R. R.).— We think the 
best way of dealing with the worms in the plant pots is to 
get some fresh lime and make a solution of lime-water- - 
say put a quart of lime to a gallon of water. Stir it well 
and let it stand for a few hours until the water is quite 
clear, then ]>our off into a water-pot and give to the pots 
in which the worms are. This should be rejieated two or 
three times in the case of plants with a large ball of earth 
attached to the roots, as it may not be possible to kill all 
ihe worms in one watering. Many of the worms may be 
taken out when the plants are repotted but perhaps not 
all; therefore it is well to apply the lime-water first. 

3151. — Liquid manure (D. A. it.;. - Yes, we have 
found that one of the best of all liquid manures can be 
made with fresh horse-droppings (without straw; from a 
stable. These should be put loosely into a coarse sack or 
canvas bag, tied up at the mouth, and put into a tub of 
water -say 1 bushel of droppings to 20 gallons of water. 
Give the bag a turn now and then to ensure that all the 
droppings therein are thoroughly saturated with water. 
The liquid will be ready for use after three days’ soaking, 
and it should be diluted before use according to its 
strength. By adopting this plan the liquid is clear and 
free from impurities, and does not smell unpleasantly if 
made fresh frequently. 

3152. —Rhodanthe Mangles!, Ac., in spring 

(Annual).— To get Rhodanthes to bloom early in spring, 
at which time they are most valued, the seed should be 
sown in August, and the plants wintered on light, airy 
shelves, near the glass, in a warm greenhouse, where the 
temperature does not fall much below 50 degs. Raised in 
spring they will flower in two months or so afterwards, 
and last until late in the autumn. Rhodanthes delight in 
rich vegetable soil, and should be potted in a mixture of at 
least half leaf-mould, or peat and loam in well-drained 
pots. Any cold frame where they can be shut up early 
and be safe from frost will suit them in the spring. They 
should be kept near the gloss. 

3153. —Dendroblum Bensoniae (Ann Churchill). 
—Many thanks for your offer, but I have nowhere that I 
could keep them. I was in the Messrs, i/ow's nursery the 
other day, and saw a fine lot of this species, and there I 
learned something of the manner of growth of this Dendro- 
bitim from my old friend, Mr. Iansen. The plants had 
made finer growth this last season than they had done the 
year before, and they were in the very smallest sized pots. 
Last season they were done nothing to whatever. By this 
I certainly could see that this Orchid does not like to be 
disturb'd, and, like many other plants, it does not like to 
have its roots overlaid withsoil. I am glad to have learned 
Uu?, localise it will give kn additional chain. 4 ! of this, the 
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finest of all the white-flowered Dendrobluim, being seen 
more frequently in amateurs’ collections. I remember 
well when it was confined to the large collections only, 
and was rare even in those. By the fine lot now in the 
Messrs. Low’s houses at Clapton it should be rare no more. 
—M. B. 

3154. -- Achlmezaes (G. Dunlop).— I shall be very glad 
to hear of you taking up with these plants, and I hope 
when I pay you a visit in the summer season to see them 
with you in good oondition. The following kinds cannot 
fail to please: A. aurora, Ambroise Verschaffelt, Dr. 
Buenzod, grandis, longiflora alba, Iongiflora major, Harry 
Williams, Stella, Meteor, carminata elegans, Lady Lyttel¬ 
ton, and Magnet. They should be planted in a compost of peat 
and leaf-mould. This should be made rich by the addition 
of some sheep manure, and the whole made sandy. They 
should be started in a pan of loose soil, and the roots lifted 
carefully after they have grown, and be placed in their 
flowering pots or pans. The end of March or the begin¬ 
ning of April would be the best time to start them for a 
good summer display.—J. J. 

3155. — Lantanas (Brtetonion).— Yes, you have been 
rightly informed; there are showy free-flowering plants 

j that come into blossom admirably during the summer, 
and continue on until quite late in the year. The 
flower trusses are generally borne in pairs, and have much 
the appearance, both in Bize and shape, of Verbenas, but 
are richer in colour, and the habit of the plants is more 
bushy and woody. For greenhouse or conservatory decor¬ 
ation they are of much value, the only drawback they have 
is that when touched or rubbed against they exhale a rather 
disagreeable odour. Seed should be sown in spring, and 
the plants grown on in heat in full sunshine, as it makes the 
growth short-jointed and hard, and induces an abundance 
of flowers. Pot in a good, rather light loamy compost; 
such as suits Fuchsias will grow them well. 

3156. —Schizanthus papilionaceus and S. 
retusus (Salopian j.—These form beautiful pot-pi ants 
that bloom profusely and are highly ornamental, especially 
the first-named, the flowers of which hear a close resem¬ 
blance to butterflies, so rich arc their markings. Both 
varieties are very bushy in their habit, and range from 
1 foot to 2 feet high ; therefore, they arc well adapted for 
small greenhouses and for window decoration. Sown in 
autumn they are easily wintered in an ordinary green¬ 
house, and they come into blossom at a time when flowers 
arc scarce. To have fine specimens they should be grown 
three in a pot, and if of mixed colours, os they arc almost 
sure to be. they will l»e all the more interesting and make i 
a better display there. Schizanthus are plants of very easy 
culture and will do well in almost any kind of soil that is 
open and free. 

3157. — Budding Variegated Hollies. Ac. 

(II. B. V.).—' The best time for budding the Holly is in 
August. The buds should he inserted in the usual ( 
manner as near the ground os possible, the stock !>cing 
left entire until the following March, when it will l>e seen 
by the inserted buds being plump or otherwise whether 
they have taken or not. Those that have taken should l»e 
headed back close to the bud, and the failures remain un¬ 
touched, to he operated on again at the proper time. 
Cuttings will strike fairly well if inserted in the month of 
September in free, sandy soil, making the soil very firm 
around them, and protecting them from excessive cold 
and wet. The best place for them is a frame in a north 
aspect, where they may he cool and shaded during the 
spring and early summer months. Take care to keep them 
moist until rooted. 

3158. — Cool Orchids (II. .V. M.).— This lady appears 
to be a beginner in Orchid culture, and she certainly 
must expect a few failures. I do not understand why the 
Masdevallia Harry ana leaves drop so. The leaves sent 
look worse than mine do, which have been subjected to a 
temperature of about 30 degs. at night, but I would 
suggest that at the teinj>erature quoted they have been 
kept too drj’. 1 think the same has been the case with 
mine. These are plants which do not require large pots. 
You may shift them and the Odontoglossuin when you get 
another month over their heads. The bulbs of the 
Cmlogync lasts several years. You might take some of the 
hack bulbs off and endeavour to get young plants from 
them. I should think the nurseryman dealt very fairly 
with you as regards price. You cannot expect to be an 
expert in the art of Orchid growing yet.—M. B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that tee cannot under¬ 
take to forward U tters to correspondents , or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

Richard Haynes.— Send some leaves of the plants when 
they are affected again. We cannot help you from a de¬ 
scription only without seeing the leaves, &c.- J. Prime , 

Ilford, Essex .—Please repeat your enquiry about Chrysan¬ 
themums. We do not understand it in its present form. 
-—-Thomas Mathews, Dublin. -We know of no hook that 
will help you. Any queries sent will be duly attended to. 

- Worcester .—Apply to Mr. C. Toope, Stepney-square, 

London, E.- Y. I .—Apply to Mr. Geo. Monro, Sales¬ 

man, &c. t Covent-garden, London, W. C. We know of no 
book that will help you. Any queries you may send will 

he duly attended to.- Anxious .—Apply to Messrs. 

Draper & Son, Salesmen, &e., Centre Avenue, Covent- 
garcien, London, W. C. 

Catalogues received.— List of Orchids. Messrs. 

W. L. Lewis & Co., Chase-side, Southgate, London, N.- 

General Seed Catalogue. Mr. B. L. Coleman, Sandwich, 

Kent.- Seed List. Messrs. Albert Morris & Co., 140, 

Tullow-street, Carlow.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds, ds. 

Messrs. Fotheringham & Co., Corn Exchange, Dumfries. 
-——Catalogue of Seeds. Mr. William Bull, 536, King’s- 
read, Chelsea, London, S.W. — Seeds. Plants, d-c. 
Messrs. W. Smith & Son, Exchange Seed Warehouses, 

Aberdeen.'- Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Garden 

Requisites. Messrs. Edmondson Brothers, 10, Dame-street, 

Dublin.- Vegetableand Flower Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs. 

Mr. Charles R. Shilling, Hartley Seed Stores, Winehfleld, 

Hunts.- Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Agricultural and 

Horticultural Association, Limited, Creek-road, Deptford, 
S.E.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Messrs. Austin and 
Me Aslan. 89, MiO-hell-street, Glasgow. —Sen I Calnh"iU‘\ 
liases. Fruit-trees, Ac. Messrs. ArmiUge Brothers, High- 


street, Nottingham.- Seed List. Mr. Alexander Finlay- 

son, 42, Above Bar, Southampton.- Vegetable and. 

Flower Seeds. Messrs. Hogg ana Wood, Coldstream, N.Ii. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be. addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illik- 
TRATKD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Names Of plants.— «/. B.—l, Lalia autiunnalis; 2, 

Cattleya Pcrcivaliana; 3, Epidcndrnm fragrans.- B.J.Fi. 

—Cannot name Camellias generally, but your No. 5 is Lady 
Hume’s Blush. C. Jenkins.— 1, Dendrobiuni heterocar- 

S um ; 2, I). calceoluH ; 3, D. pycnoslachytim,— —David 
fadntyre.—l, Oncidium aurosuiii; 2,Cymbidium Masters ; 
3, Vanda Amesiana ; 4, Dendrobiumcrassinode; 5, Dendro- 

biurn Jamesianum.- G. Fell.—We should think your 

Cattleya was a very bad variety of C. Goskelliana. Wo do not 

know if you bought it for C. Warocqueana.- G. Longton.- 

We should say it was the effects of fog. Cannot say what 

species it is, perhaps Cymbidium Lowlanum.- J.'Smith 

—1, Adiantur fulvum ; 2, Cyrtomium caryotidcum ; 2, 
Blechnum cartilagincuin; 3, Salpichlama volubilis; 4, 
Pteris mutilata; 5, Lnstrea hispida; 6, Hemionites 

palmata.- W. T.— 1, Trichomanes exsectum ; 2, T. pyxi- 

diferum; 3, Hymenophyllum eaudiculatum ; 4, Hymeno 

phyllum hirtellum.- J. Johnstone.—A fine form of 

Cypripedium Leeanum.- J. Pascall.—l, Mcdinella 

Sieboldiana : 2, Gesnera Blassi ; 3, Centradenia floribunda. 

- G. Ijoek.— 1, Vriesia speciosa ; 2, Tillandsiaxiphioides. 

- S. B.—lt has been repeatedly stated in Garden!m> 

that we do not undertake to name Chrysanthemums. 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour ami size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only whn 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid paresis icill be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should be 
addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 57, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, IF. C. 

Name Of fruit. — Mrs. JImry Mvrg an.—Apple 
Stoup Leadington. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

! 3159.— Breeding from prise fowls.— Two years 

ago I l>ought a Bantam Pekin cock and hen from he 
Crystal Palace fowl show, and as they were prize birds, I 
was naturally anxious to rear some young ones from them. 
Since that time, however, the hen has not laid more than 
three dozen eggs, anil not one of these has been fertile. 
The cock is perfectly healthy, and they lx>th have plenty 
of space. Is there any particular food or medicine they 
should have?—II. M. 

3io<>. Cross-bred fowls. — Will “Poulttag” or 
someone else please to tell me if the Golden Hamburgh fowl 
would be a good variety to cross with Golden Wyandotte*, 
or are there any non-sitters better? I want some fowls 
that are profitable and hardy. I have sonic Golden W\an- 
dot tes : they were hatched last April, and some of the 
pullets have not laid eggs yet, and the first that laid an egg 
did not do so until the first of January. They have l>een f it 
well with warm food in the morning, and corn in the 
afternoon, and have a nice run in the fields. I have bci-n 
in the habit of keeping cross-bred fowls before, and 
found them much more profitable than the Wyandotu s. - 
A Gardener. 

REPLY. 

3040.— Pigeons for profit. —The first 
tiling you will require is a loft, and one con¬ 
structed as follows will suit the purpose : Select 
a loft on top of an out-house or stable, place a 
plank alx>ut 12 inches wide around it, and divide 
it into cells, each about 12 inches by 12 inches, 
having a frontage about 3 inches or 4 inches high 
to prevent the young birds from falling out; in 
these place some sawdust and also nest-pans. 
On the fioor place a hopper, fountain, and a 
bath. Make a few holes in the wall fronting the 
south, if possible, to allow them their liberty. 
The stock should be either Blue Rocks, Long¬ 
faced Tumblers, or any other good-breeding 
Pigeons. They breed about eight or ten pairs a 
year, and these at Is. 6<1. a pair will bring 
you 15s. You must not expect to make much 
return the first year, as your money will go 
in preparing the loft; but after a few years 
you will make a nice profit. The Pigeons’ food 
must be either Maize, Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
or nearly any other kind of grain. They also 
will pick up many tilings from the fields, espe¬ 
cially in the harvest time, and, also, they eat a 
lot of green food, which is very beneficial. They 
also must have a bath daily in summer, and 
weekly in winter, and you must take care not 
to allow them to drink their bath-water, as it 
produces “ canker,” &c. Their drinking-water 
must be clean daily. They must also have salt 
to eat or old inortar. When you w ish to allow 
them their liberty either tie or soap their wings, 
which may be done easily. First tie one wing 
only, and do so by taking hold of about six or 
seven of the flight feathers and tie them tightly 
together ; in soaping, you can do both wings, and 
apply the soap until each feather sticks to the 

quill.—A kth i n Rowley. 
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HiTDBX. 


“ American Blight " in 

Anguloas. 

Apples from cuttings .. 
Arum flower • spathes, 
tu\, not opening 
Asparagus-root* for forc¬ 
ing. 

Asters, China, for exhi¬ 
bition . 

Beds, propagating 
Bomarea oligantha 
Celery for general pur¬ 
poses . 

Chrysanthemums for 
show and outdoors 
Chrysaulhomums, sin- 

Blu. 


Chrysanthemums, white 

incurved . 

Chysis . 

Conifers, manure and 

soil for. 

Conifers, “ Silvery " 
Coiwervatory 
Cucumbers in cold 

frames. 

CuGflowers and plants 
for profit.. .. 

Cypripedium Sedeni 
Daphne iudica, treat¬ 
ment oT. 

Decjomtions, floral, Rea¬ 
sonable . 

Eucalyptus from cutting* 


i Eucalyptus in a room, 

watering. 

I Evergreens, Ac., for a 
1 north-west wall 
1 Ferns, 8aw(NephrolepiB) 
j Fern-wall in a porch, a.. 

Flowers for a dry hank 
1 Flowers for sale, growing 
i Fruit garden 
Garden, soapy water for 
Garden. Boda in soapy 
water for tho 
Garden work 
Gladioli hybrids in pots 
, Grape, Gros Maroo 
j Grape, Muscat of Alox- 
i andria, tho 


, Grass on cinder tennis- 

666 court .669 

Greenhouse, heating a .. 665 

669 I Greenhouse, unheated.. 662 
663 Ivy on dead trees .. 670 
606 i J.«*ud,trenching, in frosty 

670 , weather.669 

666 Leaf-mould, making .. 663 
662 Mulleins (V’erbascums) 669 

665 j Outdoor garden .. .662 

Pelargoniums, “scab” 

666 | on.666 

662 Perennials, hardy, for 

665 | August and Septom- 

665 her .669 

Plants for a narrow south 
border.670 


Planjs,greenhouse,hard- ^ 

Plants, greenhouse, neg¬ 
lected .665 

Plants near a dusty high¬ 
way . 670 1 

Potatoes for exhibition 668 t 
Privet and Yew irom 
cuttings. 667 j 

Propagator, management I 

of a .666 

Questions and anBwora 671 
Rose-cuttings for Tas¬ 
mania .661 

Rose for a greenhouse .. 661 
Rose, Marechal Niel, a 
‘'cankered” ..661 


Roses for exhibition .. 661 
Roses, hardy yellow .. 661 
Roses, pegged-down .. 661 
Roses, sweet-scented .. 661 
Shrubs lor the seashore 667 

Stove .662 

Todea superba, potting 
and treatment of .. 064 
Town garden, work in the 662 
Vegetable garden .. 662 
Vines and Tomatoes in 
a groen house, growing 664 
Vinei Weeding .. .. 665 

Vines, grafting old .. 664 
an orchard .. 661 

Week's work, the coming 662 
Window gardening .. 662 


ROSES. 

SWEET-SCENTED ROSES. 

It may be useful to give a list of Roses that are 
more or less fragraut before the planting season 
is over. In the estimation of many cultivators 
a want of fragrance in any Rose, however 
valuable its other good qualities, is a serious 
drawback. The following list will, I therefore 
hope, be of some sendee. Taking the Hybrid 
Perpetuals first, I may remark that La France 
would never have been so popular had it not 
been for the pleasant perfume of its flowers. In 
that respect it is probably the most valuable of 
any of its class, especially when the bloom 
is only half expanded. Mario Verdicr is, 
I think, the next most remarkable Rose in this 
respect, the sweetness of the flowers being very 
noticeable, nor is it wanting in other good quali¬ 
ties. Its silvery-rose colour and beautifully 
cupped shape leave nothing to bo desired. 
There is a fragrance in E. Y. Teas, the colour of 
which is deep cerise-red. Paul Verdier is not, 
perhaps, a good perpetual, but there is no sweeter 
Rose grown, while its bright, rose-coloured 
flowers are of good form and proportion. The 
sweetest of all the dark Roses is Empress of 
India ; it is a misfortune that it is such an 
indifferent grower. Prince Camille de Rohan 
and A. K. Williams are of equal merit in this 
respect. One or l>oth are indispensable in a 
fairly large collection. Eclair, bright-red, and 
Souvenir de Charles Montault help to swell the 
list of those with different shades of red 
or crimson; both are fairly sweet. There 
is much fragrance in the flowers of Ches- 
hunt Hybrid, and in a good climate it makes 
an excellent climber. Amongst those bear¬ 
ing flowers of shades of pink and rose 
there is none more fragrant than that old and 
well-known Rose, Jules Margottin. Next to 
this I must place Mrs. J. Laing, Heinrich 
Schultheis, and Magna Charta, the last- 
mentioned being a grand garden Rose. It 
makes a good standard, while it will cover a 

E illar 10 feet high. Mine, Gabriel Luizet is a 
eautiful pale-pink Rose that is as beautiful in 
colour as it is sweet. Elizabeth Vigneron, 
although introduced as far back as I 860 , is 
still unsurpassed as a delightfully fragrant 
flower of a rosy-pink colour. Rosy Morn is an 
English raised kind that deserves including in 
this list. It is remarkable that in this class of 
Roses there are more fragrant varieties amongst 
thoee with flowers of shades of red or crimson 
than of any other colour. I cannot explain why 
this should be. There are, as a matter of 
course, many sweet-scented Roses outside the 
list of Hybrid Perpetuals. The old Cabbage 
Rose everyone knows to be very fragrant. The 
White Provence and Souvenir de la Malmaison 
are fairly sweet. Although so small in size, 
some of the Scotch Roses are remarkably sweet. 
Many of the China Roses are also very fragrant, 
none more so than Mrs. Bosanquet. Bnt the 
most delicately tinted -and sweetest Rjse that 
Digitized by CjQ <Ql£ 


is to be found in any of the various classes is 
Celeste. Although nearly a single variety, 
there is not one that can approach it. The habit 
of growth of the plant and the exquisite form of 
the flower make it a gem amongst Roses. J. 


3065.— A “ cankered N Marechal Niel 
Rose. —The best plau to adopt with a “can¬ 
kered ” Marshal Niel, presuming it is planted 
in a well-drained border, is to make a 
square box without a bottom around and l foot 
above the cankered part, and to fill the box with 
a mixture of two-thirds turfy loam and one- 
third equal parts of bone-manure and silver 
sand, and during the season “ E. M. C.” will 
find fresh roots emitted from the cankered 
place, and the tree will take a fresh lease of its 
life.—J. I), G 

-I should ad vise “ E. M. C." to cut out all the diseased 

parts os they appear, and to score the stein of the Rose 
with the point of a knife. I have tried this with suooess. 
It should be done thoroughly, slitting the bark freely in 
all directions.—M. 

3073.—Rose for a greenhouse. — A 

better and more profitable Rose to grow for the 
greenhouse than Climbing Devoniensis would be 
Niphetos. Good plants can be bought- in 10-inch 
pots with from three to five well-ripened shoots 
each 6 feet long,at from 3s. (id. tons, each, which, 
if planted now in a good border, would throw a 
fair amount of Roses the first season, and all 
the pruning they would require would be to 
shorten only the tips of the long shoots and cut 
all thin, unripened shoots back to the old wood. 
—J. D. G. 

3118.—Pegged-down Roses. —Looking 
at the permanent character of pegged-down 
RoBes when skilfully managed, the plants 
should be properly arranged at the beginning. 
This, I am afraid, you have not done, as you 
speak only of one bed filled with Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals. To be thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory, these two classes of Roses for such a pur¬ 
pose should be grown in separate beds, as the 
H.P.'s are so much more vigorous than the 
others. If you can only have one bed you 
should plant the Hybrid Perpetuals in the centre 
of it and the Teas round the outside. It may 
be of some assistance to you if I say that, from 
actual experience, the H.P.’s will remain in a 
thriving condition for twenty-five years, and l>e 
as satisfactory at that time as at any other pre¬ 
vious period, providing the soil in the bed is 
well prepared, and the plants otherwise are 
carefully managed. Dealing with your case as 
it is presented in the enquiry, you should cover 
the surface of the soil with a layer of manure 
3 inches thick. After that peg all the growths 
down so as to cover as much of the surface as 
you can, providing the strongest shoots are 
9 inches apart as they rest on the ground. 
During the coming summer—in fact, every 
summer following—allow the young growth that 
shows itself to grow its own wav. Strong¬ 
growing Perpetuals will often send up shoots 
6 feet long in one season. These shoots may be 
pegged down in the autumn or following spring, 
out none of the old growth should be removed 
until there are young shoots sufficient to cover 
the surface at the distance apart I have named 
The subsequent treatment is simple enough for 


anyone to understand. Every two years give the 
bed a rich surface dressing of rotten manure, 
and at the same time cut out as much of the 
old wood as there is young shoots to take its 
place. When vigorous shoots liave to be left 
for another year the young branches upon it 
that have flowered should be cut back to a spur. 
-J. C. C. 

3010. —Rose -cuttings for Tasmania. — 

I am very glad to hear that I have been of some 
service to “ A Soldier Gardener ” in answering 
previous enquiries, and I am equally sorry that 
I cannot assist him with practical experience 
regarding the sending of Rose-cuttings to 
Tasmania. I send a good many bulbs and 
herbaceous plants to friends at Johannesberg, 
South Africa, which, they tell me, invariably 
arrive in good condition; but I have never 
tried cuttings of any kind, and from my know¬ 
ledge of Roses they would be the last things I 
shotild attempt to send so far. Roses are such 
excitable subjects that I am afraid the cuttings 
would be diied up by the time they reached 
their destination. There would be no harm in 
trying a dozen or two treated in the way 
suggested in the enquiry. In selecting the 
cuttings choose quite firm wood- that from the 
lowest end of last year's shoots would be the 
best—and have each cutting prepared before 
they are packed. I advise you to try some of the 
cuttings inserted in small lumps of moist clay 
about the size of a pullet’s egg, aud surround 
the clay with oiled paper.—J. C. C. 

3111.— Roses for exhibition.— This is a 
difficult question to answer, bnt I will name 
half-a-dozen varieties that I have found most 
useful. Roses vary considerably in different 
districts; for instance, Dr. Andry is a good 
exhibition Rose with me, but less than twenty 
miles away it has been tried frequently, and 
never throws a flower fit for an exhibition stand. 
The six sorts I name are almost always found 
among the winning stands, and are very consis¬ 
tent in throwing show flowers. Teas: Catherine 
Mermet, Comtesse de Nadiallac, Souvenir d’Elise 
Vardon, Marie Van Houttc, The Bride, and 
Innocente Pirola. Hybrid Perpetuals : A. K. 
Williams, Alfred Colomb, La France, Mrs. John 
Laing, Marie Baumann, and Mme. Gabrielle 
Luizet. In growing Roses for exhibition it is 
necessary to nave several plants of each var ety, 
otherwise you seldom get a good flower on the 
day it is wanted. The only difference in grow¬ 
ing for exhibition or for general garden decora¬ 
tion, is to give a high cultivation, choose suit¬ 
able varieties, and thin the buds from around 
the centre or most promising one, so as to throw 
all the strength into the remaining bud. — P. U. 

311*2.— Hardy yellow Roses.— I have 

found the following varieties stand the hard 
winter of 1890-91, and also the severe frosts of 
this season ; but to secure sorts that are able to 
stand 20 degs. you must give some slight pro¬ 
tection, especially if in an exposed situation. 
The hardiest of the pure yellows are Marie Van 
Houtte, Henriette de Beauveau, Isabella 
Sprunt, R 6 ve d’Or, and Tour Bertrand. Buff 
and apricot-coloured kinds are Mme. Falcot, 
W. A. Richardson, Safrano, and Mme. Bdrard. 

—P. u. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Oonservatory. 

Tea and Noisette Roses will now be coming into bloom, 
and must be kept free from insects and mildew. Syring¬ 
ing with soapy water will do much to maintain cleanliness 
and health where fumigations with Tobacco would be 
objectionable. Ventilation will require care so as to change 
the atmosphere without creating draughts. The free- 
growing Noisette Roses, such as Marshal Niel and W. A. 
Richardson, will do better planted in the border in some 
position where they can reach up into the roof. Liquid- 
manure may be given as soon as the flower-buds are visible, 
and may be continued at intervals during the summer. 
Guttings of Tree Carnations will root freely now in heat, 
if kept close and moist; but a little air should be given for 
about an hour every morning to prevent damping. As 
son as the cuttings are rooted, pot off singly in small 
pots, keeping them warm and fairlv close for a week or 
two till tne roots get established, ana then place on shelves 
near the glass. Arum Lilies, if in a temperature of 60 degs. 
to55degs., will now throw up their flowers freely, and 
must have plenty of water with liquid-manure frequently. 
Small plants in 5-inch pots with a single flower each are useful 
for certain purposes, but for the oonservatory masses in 
10-inch or 12-inch pots are more effective. When once a 
stock has been obtained there is no difficulty in keeping it 
up, or increasing it by removing the offsets when repot¬ 
ting. If these small offsets are planted out in a bed of 
good soil in June, they will make useful flowering stuff by 
the autumn for potting into 5-inch and 6-inch potB. Those 
who may want to increase stock faster than offsets will do so 
may sow seeds now in heat. Seedlings make blooming 

E lants in little over a year if well attended to. Move 
ilacB coming into flower to the conservatory as soon as 
the first flowers open. Deutzia gracilis in good-sized 
bushes will now be very effective. Those plants forced 
last year will flower earlier than others potted up last 
autumn. If early flow’ers are wanted, do not cut the 
plants down, especially when the plants get large, as there 
will be a sacrifice of size. Where Deutzias are cut down 
after blooming, they must be helped on in heat to make 
their new grow-th so as to get it ripened early enough for 
forcing. Cuttings of the young shoots of Deutzias will 
strike easily in the hot-bed, but it will require time to grow 
them into a blooming size. I find the best w’ay of getting 
up a stock of young stuff is to plant out some of the old 
bushes rather deep, and then mulch over the collars of the 
plant* with old leaf-mould. Roots will soon be thrown 
out into the top-dressing, and when the wood is ripe the 
old plants may be lifted and divided. I have made a 
dozen flowering plants from one old one by this method. 
Double Primulas which have done blooming should have a 
few of the old leaves removed from the base, and an ineh 
or so of sandy compost placed on the surface to encourage 
roots to form. In the course of a month the old plants 
can be divided into single crowns, each with a few roots 
attached, and started singly in small pots. Heaths should 
now be taken back to the cool-house, and be pruned a 
little to get them into shape. Epacrises which have done 
flowering may be cut rather harder back than Heaths; 
they will also benefit by a little warmth when starting 
growth, and more moisture in the atmosphere. Where a 
good collection of Azaleas are grow n, there will be numbers 
of plants in blossom, and others swelling their buds to 
follow. Give weak stimulants to increase the size of the 
blossoms. Early Pelargoniums will do with a little more 
heat, say 55 degs. at night. Use the syringe freely. Get 
the shoots tied out in good time. 

Stove. 

Gloxinias coming into flower may have weak stimulants. 
Where these plants are grown in very porous compost 
they must have help, or the flowers ana foliage will be 
small. If there are any thrips in the house they will find out 
the Gloxinias and soon destroy the beauty of the foliage. 
Sow seeds of Gloxinias to have plants for blooming in 
autumn. Give water enough to Orchids at rest to keep 
the bulbs from shrivelling, but nothing beyond this till 
there are signs of growth. Get Sphagnum, rough peat, 
and other necessary materials ready for repotting or 
basketing Orchids when they want rearranging. Stove 
Palms in small pots may be shifted at any time now. Give 
the small-rooted species, such as Cocos, Ac., a lighter 
soil than the larger-rooted kinds; the latter will thrive 
well in turfy loam, with just a dash of peat or leaf-mould 
added. Strong plants of Asparagus plumosus nanus may 
be divided to increase stock. This plant grows w-ell in 
turfy loam. All the exotic species of Asparagus are 
valuable decorative plants. When required merely for 
cuttings, the best plan is to plant them out in a border 
and train them up the rafters. There are a goodly number 
of varieties of Himantophyllum now in commerce, and they 
are certainly deserving of more attention than is given to 
them. For winter flowering they must have heat, and 
will succeed well in the stove, or if required to flower later 
they will be quite at home in the greenhouse. They are 
easily increased by division, or seeds may be saved and 
sown in heat as soon as ripe ; the seedlings under good 
culture will come to a flowering size in three years. Rough 
loam and leaf-mould with a little sharp sand will grow all 
this family well. Oive liquid-manure when the plants get 
strong and the pots are full of roots. 

Unheated Greenhouse. 

Things will soon be looking up now, as w'e hope the 
most severe weather has left us. If the unheated house 
stands in a good aspect, there may be a Grape-Vine planted 
to train under the roof and afford shade in summer. Good 
Grapes of suoh kinds os Black Hamburgh and the Sweet¬ 
water have been well ripened without fire-heat if the rods 
arc trained thinly—not less than 4 feet apart should be 
allowed. But if Grapes are not cared for, Roses or some 
other fast-growing plants should be employed to cover 
bare surfaces and train up the rafters. Lapagerias, both 
the white and red varieties, will do without flre-heat in a 
house that is sheltered from cold winds, and perhaps in 
addition covered with a movable canvas or Frigi-domo 
blind during very severe weather. Among smaller decora¬ 
tive plants Centaurea candidissima in 5-inch pots has 
much value, and many of the hardy Ferns are as interest- 

* /»| cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work " may be done froyi ten days to 
a tort night later than imer? indicated eqtytHy good 


ing as those which require artificial heat. The Filmy 
Ferns, Todeos and others, will do in a hole made in the 
border, covered with a large bell-glass or handlight. The 
sides of the hole may be lined with rock work, and the 
bottom covered with coal-ashes, on which the pots may 
stand. Each hole will contain one good specimen, or 
several of a smaller size will find room therein. They will do 
in any oorner, as they will thrive best in a subdued light; 
but this can easily be managed by oovering the light to 
keep off sunshine. This mignt be made a most interesting 
feature. 

Propagatlng-beds. 

The old-fashioned hot-beds are not to be despised. Hun- 
dreds of country gardeners have to use them for raising 
their stock of bedding and other plants. February is soon 
enough to begin, unless a very large stock is required. 
The bed should bo substantial in size, and well put together, 
and the frame be matted up as soon as made till the heat 
rises and is steady. Then a plunging-bed of sawdust or 
Cocoa-nut-flbre, which ever is most convenient, is placed 
inside the frame, and operations may begin at once. Seeds 
of Verbenas, Pentstemons, Centaureas, Petunias, Lobelias, 
Castor-oil-plants, Cannos, Solanuins, Capsicums, Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, and other things, may be sown, and 
cuttings of all the usual soft-wooded plants will root in 
sandy soil in 5-inch pots plunged in the hot-bed now. 
Grafting in a small way may be done also. Young seed¬ 
ling Orange-trees may be grafted with wood from a bearing 
tree. Roses will graft now on roots of the Dog Roses. 
It is too soon yet to sow the usual kinds of Stocks and 
Asters, but the East Lothian Stocks require more time, and 
should be sown shortly for early blooming. 

Window Gardening. 

Fern-cases should be gone over, the dead fronds removed, 
and the toots watered if the soil is dry. It is too soon yet 
to replant Fern-cases, better w'ait till March or April, when 
the conditions for root action will be more favourable. Of 
course, if the soil in any case is waterlogged or unhealthy, 
on the principle of choosing the least of two evils, clear 
out the w’et sour stuff at once, and replant in rough com¬ 
post, consisting of peat, with a few bits of old turfy loam 
with all the fine soil shaken from it, and some leaf-mould 
with sufficient sand and finely-broken charcoal to keep the 
compost sufficiently porous to ensure a free passage for 
the water. A few rough bits of sandstone may be mixed 
with or partly embedded in the surface of the soil, and 
pieces of Club Moss may be .planted to cover these pieces 
of stone. Do not crowd Ferns in glass-cases. Water very 
carefully after planting till the roots are at work. 

Outdoor Garden. 

A change has at last come in the weather, and there 
will, I trust, be a chance of fetching up all arrears of work 
in the outdoor garden. All kinds of deciduous trees and 
shrubs will go in well as soon as the surface of the ground 
will work cleanly. In planting new' gardens do not crowd, 
as the chances are those who come after the planter may 
neglect to thin, and much damage be done. Besides, 
thick planting of things capable of permanency makes the 
work needlessly expensive. Any vacant places can be filled 
up temporarily with Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Perennial Asters, Sunflowers, and plants of like 
character. Groups of the taller-growing annuals may be 
sown in March to fill up and make the place bright. In 
planting evergreens do not omit Hollies; they are alw-ays 
effective. They will run into a little more money at the 
first, but they are worth it. In introducing Conifers some 
judgment is necessary, as so many of them will fail to 
grow in a satisfactory manner, and* an unhealthy tree is 
always an eyesore. Three of the best trees for a lawm are 
the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libani), the Silver Cedar 
from Mount Atlas (Cednts atlontica), and Picea Pinsapo; 
to these might be added, wherever there is room, Picea 
Nordmanniana, Picea cephalonica, Lawson Cypress and its 
varieties, and the Yew-tree, and kindred plants. For a 
small lawn Thuja gigantea is a very handsome subject. 
Fork up the open spaces among shrubs, but in older plan¬ 
tations, where the branches meet or nearly so, the spade 
or fork is not required. Continue to gather up leaves for 
hot-beds if more are required, otherwise they may be left 
to decay among the trees and shrubs where the wind has 
conveyed them. Shrubs of all kinds may be pruned. 
Plant Anemones and prepare beds for Ranunculi, to be 
ready for planting end of month. Prune and train creepers 
on walls, trellises, and arches. Place nets over beds of 
Carnations if the birds are troublesome, or strain dork- 
coloured cotton over the plants. Turn over land infested 
with wireworms to give tne birds a chance. Sow seeds of 
alpine Auriculas and Polyanthus in hot-bed. Lawns in¬ 
tended to be seeded down should be manured and 
cultivated previously. 

Fruit Garden. 

The forcing gardener will have a busy, anxious time 
of it now. Even those who do not go in for very early 
Grapes or Peaches will be starting their first houses now', 
and where much forcing is done, the Grapes in the early- 
house will now be fit to thin, which should be done as soon 
as the berries are large enough to show which are taking 
the lead. The skin of the young Grapes is very tender, 
and the least injury will disfigure the berries. A touch 
with the naked hand or the hair, or sometimes if rubbed 
with theclothing, may produce ruston the berries. The tem¬ 
perature for the early-house after the flowers are expanded 
should not fall below 60 degs.; 65 degs. is the usual figure 
for the evening when the fires are made up. A good deal 
depends upon the management of the nres; it is quite 
possible to bum a good deal of fuel wastefully—for instance, 
during severe weather it will be better to drop the W’armth a 
fdw degrees. Let the inside temperatures work in sj'mpathy 
with those outside; not to the same extent, of course, but 
with 15 degs. of frost there will be no necessity to keep 
the forcing-house up to 65 degs. Peach forcing requires 
care ; it is better to keep on the safe side till the fruits 
are stoned. High temperatures in the early stages are 
very likely to do mischief. Under no circumstances need 
55 degs. at night be exceeded now. The plunging mate¬ 
rials for Pines will soon require stirring up and renewing, 
especially to give a ftlip to plants required to fruit this 
coming summer. Sluggish starters may be lifted out of 
the plunging-bed for a week or tw*o and kept without 
water. But, as a rule, there is not much difficulty in 
inducing well-growrn sturdy plants which have been grown 
in a light position to start at the proper time. Take off 
Buckers os they get strong enough. The plaqts will not 


all be required to fruit at once, and the practice of taking 
off suckers at fixed periods has nothing to recommend it 
beyond expediency. Bring forward more Strawberries 
for forcing. Start at a moderate temperature, and move 
on as soon as the blossoms are set. Fruit-tree planting is 
still in operation, as is also pruning and the other neces¬ 
sary work of training and cleansing from Moss and insects. 
Plant Quinces and Mulberries, also Nuts. 

Vegetable Garden. 

French Beans will start with greater freedom now in a 
warm, light house. Where Pines are grown French Beans 
will do well in pots on shelves along the back and front of 
the house, or if a low, warm pit can be given up to the 
Beans, they may be planted in rows across the bed of the 
pit. French Beans are often grown in early Peach-houses 
and vineries. They will do in any warm, light house. The 
only thing to guard against is the attack of red-spider. 
Use the syringe freely as a preventive. For the first or 
second crop plant Ne Plus Ultra, for the later crops 
Canadian Wonder has larger, longer pods. All vacant 
land must be manured and cultivated now*, if the most 
benefit is to be had from the action of the atmosphere. In 
the manuring and cultivating operations fit the land for 
the crop, whatever it may be. Roots which strike deep 
into the earth are better without fresh manure. Sow 
Brussels Sprouts under glass for early crop. Cauliflowers 
may be sown now in heat—Veitch’s Forcing is a good 
variety; bow at the same time a few seeds of the Walcheren 
and Autumn Giant; the latter will come in useful in the 
event of a hot summer. The land is now in nice working 
order for the planting of Beans and Peas on the warm 
border, to be followed quickly by sowings in the main 
quarters. Beans will transplant better than Peas—in fact, 
the former are improved by transplanting for the early 
crop—they bear better. The w’eather has been rather 
severe in Borne districts, but so far as I have seen the 
Winter Greens are safe yet. Place the sticks to the 
autumn-planted Peas as soon as thev are well through the 
ground, having first drawn up a ridge of soil on each side 
of the rows as a protection. Sparrows may be kept away 
by occasional slight dustings of soot. If the weather comes 
mild the snails and slugs will have to be reckoned with. 
Freshly-slaked lime is always useful, but it must be 
dropped on the back of the crawling insect, as it soon loses 
its potency. Slugs are less troublesome where the soil is 
frequently stirred. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Window-plants are beginning to move a little again now’, 
and as soon as growth has fairly recommenced they ought 
to have rather more water than heretofore, but not too 
much just yet. It is surprising what a lot of water plants 
standing in the window' of a room in which plenty of both 
fire and gas are used require, especially when the soil is 
light ana sandy and the drainage free. There is, indeed, 
no hard-and-fast rule for watering ; it is all a matter of 
circumstances, the-'Jtest guide at all times to give none 
until required, and then a full supply. Camellias, Orange- 
trees, Myrtles, and others with smooth leaves should be 
w'ell sponged once a week or so, especially after all the 
smoky fogs w r e have had lately. These plants are frequently 
infested with brown-scale, which often does a great 
deal of harm before it is noticed, the insects congregating 
chieflj' on the undersides of the leaves. A sharp look-out 
must therefore be kept for anything of the kind. If 
found, some warm soapy water and a small brush, such as 
an old tooth-brush, will quickly dislodge them. This is a 
good time to sow pips of ripe Oranges and Lemons. The 
plump ones only ought to be employed, the others being 
useless. If there is a hot-bed available they will come up 
very quickly, or they may be stood in the w’annest comer 
of an ordinary greenhouse, with a sheet of gloss placed 
over the pot to prevent evaporation. If potted off as soon 
as the seedlings have made two or three proper leaves and 
grown on briskly, they will be| ready for grafting in two 
years, and will then quickly fonn pretty little flowering 

f ilants, w'hich with care may produce a few fruits while yet 
n quite a small state. But even without grafting thev form 
nice glossy-leaved evergreen plants that in time wilf prob¬ 
ably flow’er of their ow n accord. Seeds of the Date and 
other Palms should also be sown now’ in a good hot-bed. 
and seedlings raised from the stones of ordinary raisins 
make very pretty twining window-plants. It is not too 
early to sow’ Cannos, especially if large plants are wanted 
in good time. The seeds, being very hard, should be 
soaked in warm water for a day or two before sowing. 
Castor-oils germinate and grow much more rapidly, and a 
month hence will be time enough for them. Cuttings of 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and others must be taken off when 
2 inches in length, and struck in a moist and gentle 
warmth. Bouvardias, after having rested well, should be 
trimmed up a little, removed to a warm house or pit, and 
frequently syringed overhead. The young shoots will 
strike almost as easily as Fuchsias presently, or the plants 
may be increased by means of root-cuttings, planted in 
sandy soil in a hot-bed. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
6 th to February 13 th. 

Sowred Capsicums, Chilies, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Castor-oils, andCannas in heat. Pricked off Mig¬ 
nonette, early-sown Tomatoes, and Rhodanthe Manglesi. 
Put in cuttings of bedding “Geraniums.” Staked early- 
blooming Pelargoniums, and fumigated the house as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure against green-fly. Moved Japanese 
and other Azaleas to a forcing-nouse. Divided a number of 
old Aspidistras to increase stock. Shall keep them in a 
warm-house for a time to encourage growth. Disbudded 
early Peaches. Thinned shoots on Figs in pots. Com¬ 
menced thinning Grapes on pot-Vines, surrounding pots 
with turfy loam and manure. Two pounds to the bushel 
of “silicate manure” wero also mixed with the compost, in 
w’hich the pots are completely enveloped. The roots wil 
find it in due time. I believe this is better than so much 
liquid-manure, which has a tendency to make the soil 
sour. Night temperature will be kept at 65 degs. now'. 
Pruned and trained Peaches on walls. After the pruning 
is finished the trees are washed with Gishurst Compound, 
about five ounces to the gallon. The treesare also generally 
altogether retrained, beginning at the bottom, the young 
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shoots being laid in about 6 inches apart. Planted early 
Potatoes on a south border, and sowed more Peas, Beans, 
Horn Carrots, and Radishes. The seeds are dressed with 
red lead just previous to sowing, and I have then no trouble 
with mice or birds. Sowed Celery in heat. Earthed up 
early Potatoes, selecting a sunny day for the work. Planted 
heated pit with Ne Pius Ultra French Beans. Sowed 
Cauliflowers in boxes under glass. Planted a frame from 
which exhausted Asparagus-roots have been removed with 
Paris Market Cabbage Lettuces. Sowed Spinach seeds 
between rows of early Peas. Made a new plantation of 
Horse Radish. Fertilised blossoms of Strawberries in the 
forcing-house. Rearranged the conservatory, taking away 
the plants which are past their best and filling up with 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Dielytras, bulbs, &c., including a good 
batch of Freesias, which are better than usual with me 
this season. These are most useful, being so easily grown. 
Planted a second house with Cucumbers, the variety being 
Telegraph, which I find t he most useful. Turned gravel walks 
in the kitchen garden. Turned now, they will be bright 
all summer, and there will not be so much trouble with 
weeds. Divided and planted a border of herbaceous 
plants. Stirred the soil among Carnations, Pinks, Tulips, 
Ac. Sowed Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, Cockscombs 
for early flowering, Dracsena indivisa, and Cyperus in 
variety. Divided a number of small plants of Himanto- 
phyllums to increase stock, also old plants of Agapanthus 
umbellatus. Made up hot-beds for various purposes. 
Gave liquid-manure to Mushroom-beds in bearing, also 
Rhubarb and Seakale. Potted off bedding “ Geraniums.” 
Took more plants of Spinea japonica into a warm-house 
fo isuccession. These are among the best and cheapest 
lants for forcing. Tied and stopped Cucumbers in early - 
ouse. Shifted early Tomatoes into 10-inch pots. They 
w ill be grown on in a night temperature of 60 degs. Potted 
off more Chrysanthemums. Shall keep them in a cool- 
house. Planted cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants. 
They have been prepared some time, and waiting an 
opportunity to plant them. Carried in loam for potting. 
I like to get this cut in autumn, but circumstances were 


FERNS. 

SAW FERNS (NEPHROLEPIS). 

These handsome and very distinct Ferns on ac¬ 
count of the graceful appearance of many of 
them, as also by reason of the many ways in 
which they may be effectively used, occupy 
amongst our decorative plants of all descriptions 
a most prominent place. All the varieties of 
Nephrolepis may safely be said to be of very 
easy growth, forming in a comparatively short 
time, especially when planted out in the fernery, 
some large and imposing masses of light and 
elegant foliage, hardly equalled, and certainly 
not surpassed, by any other Ferns. Some species 
arc particularly adapted for the decoration of 
the warm house, while certain kinds thrive 
equally well under much colder treatment. 
Among these the most useful are N. tuberosa 
and N. exaltata, the value of which may be 
seen in the numbers that are to be found in our 
dower markets. N. tul>erosa, although an East 
Indian species, is the hardier of the two, and 
its habit, which is more bushy than N. exaltata, 
recommends it. Its fronds are narrow, of a 
dark-green colour, and seldom exceed 2 feet 
long. It also has a peculiarity which few other 
kinds possess of producing little tubers on the 
roots. N. exaltata, as its name implies, is a 
much stronger grower, its fronds frequently 



A good basket Fern (Nephrolepis davallioides furcans). 


too strong for me. Moved white Clove Carnations and 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink to warm greenhouse for early blooming. 
They succeed w'ell on a shelf near the glass. 


3019.— Making leaf-mould.— Keep the 
heap damp by giving it an occasional soaking of 
liquid-manure, if it can be spared, or ordinary 
water will do. Dry leaves are a long time 
decaying. Fermentation assists in their decay, 
and if the heap is large, and the leaves are kept 
damp, decay will be rapid ; but to make leaves, 
such as Oak-leaves, into good leaf-mould will 
take eighteen months. If turned over and well 
mixed together next autumn, decay will be 
hastened.—E. H. 

- There is no special process of any kind 

needed to make leaf-mould. All that is required 
is to collect the leaves as soon as they can be 
obtained after being shed from the trees in the 
autumn. The heap must be turned over until 
the violent heat caused by fermentation has 
passed away. The heat Incomes so violent 
sometimes as to cause the leaves in the centre to 
become quite scorched, as it were, when this is 
happening ; turning the heap over will bring 
these over-heated leaves outside, and the outer 
ortion will be turned inside. They require to 
e turned about three times before the heat is 
sufficiently subdued.—J. D. E. 


Our readers trill kindly remember that we are glad to 
receive for engraving any suggestive or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs of plants or garden scenes, especially of gardens of 
a picturesque character. 1 

Digitized by jQlC 


attaining from 3 feet to 4 feet in length ; 
they are about 3 inches broad and of a 
pleasing light - green colour. Both kinds 
are evergreen, even when kept all the year round 
in the cool-house, and both are particularly well 
adapted for planting on rocks or boulders near 
the water or under larger growing Ferns. The 
majority of the Nephrolepis, however, require 
stove treatment, at least during the winter, and 
certain sorts all the year round. Among the 
kinds of medium growth the most striking is 
undoubtedlyjN. Duffi, a species as beautiful as it 
is distinct; a native of Duke of York’s Island, in 
the South Pacific Ocean. Its fronds, which 
vary from 15 inches to 20 inches long, are 
densely crowded, pinnate, and much crested. 
The pinna?, instead of being narrow as in most 
other species, are small, produced in pairs, and 
of variable shape, most of them being semi¬ 
circular, and all deeply toothed. The compact, 
elegant habit of this Fern, and its bright, 
pleasing colour, with the agreeable, vase-like 
shape which it assumes when fully developed, 
combine to make it one of our most attractive 
kinds. It is also excellent for room decoration, 
if a little care is taken in hardening it off pre¬ 
vious to its being used. 

N. pectin at a, although an old acquaintance, 
is not grown so extensively as it really deserves. 
It is a South American species whose fronds, 
dense and comparatively narrow, seldom exceed 
15 inches in length. They are produced in pro¬ 
fusion, and form a very compact mass of most 
pleasing bright-green colour. In N. Bausei, of 


garden origin, we have one of the most distinct 
and handsome of its kind among those of medium 
growth. Although a form of N. pluma, its habit 
is totally different, being dwarf and bushv, with 
fronds averaging about 15 inches in length. 
These, as in the species from which it originated, 
are of a particularly light-green colour, and of a 
somewhat thin texture, but they differ from all 
other known kinds by their pinnae being 
pinnatifid instead of entire, as in the case with 
all others belonging to the same genus. It also 
partakes of the deciduous and tuberous charac¬ 
ters peculiar to the species from which it springs, 
and its foliage generally lasts from April to 
December. During the resting season care 
must be taken that the soil does not get too dry, 
jis then there would be a great danger of the 
tubers, which form the most ready means of 
propagation, shriveliiug up. N. philippinensis 
is another pretty kind, with medium growth ; 
the fronds narrow, erect, and of a beautiful 
dark-green colour. The strong-growing section 
supplies us with plants eminently fitted for the 
roof decoration of the warm house, where, when 
grown in hanging baskets, they show’themselves 
to perfection. Most of these are natives of Java 
and the Malayan Archipelago. The old 
N. davallioides, through the graceful habit of 
its growth and the handsome appearance of its 
fertile fronds, w’hich attain, when grown in a 
favourable position, the length of 5 feet, is a 
species of no ordinary merit. The fertile portion 
of the foliage, which is limited to the upper 
third part only of each mature frond, is very 
peculiar and attractive, inasmuch as while the 
barren pinnae are only about 3 inches long, the 
fertile ones, which frequently attain 5 inches 
long, are very narrow, contracted, and grace¬ 
fully drooping. We have in 

itf. davallioides furcans (sec illustration) a 
variety of robust growth, which, both in habit 
and general appearance, is a great improvement 
on the normal form, from which it diners in the 
furcation of the pinna 1 . In the barren ones, 
which are few in number, at the base of the 
fronds the furcation is less conspicuous, and in 
some cases only rudimentary ; but in the fer¬ 
tile ones, which occupy the greater portion of 
the front, the furcation is twice, and even three 
times repeated in the extremities of the first 
division, becoming more complex towards the 
end of the frond, where it forms a massive 
crest. It also greatly differs from the species 
by its mode of growth, sending forth, as it 
always does as from a central tuft, numerous 
arching fronds from 3 feet to 4 feet long, and of 
a very bright and glossy nature. Nephrolepis 
pluma, a native of Madagascar, is a beautiful 
drooping deciduous Fern, with light and very 
slender fronds, reaching about 5 feet in length 
and about 4 inches in breadth in all their parts. 
These fronds, which have on each side from 
eighty to one hundred piniue, are of so pendu¬ 
lous a nature, that a strong plant, with its 
numerous plume-like fronds, forms a most 
elegant object when growm in a basket sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the w r arm house. It is 
leafless, or nearly so, from December to March, 
during w'hich time, how r ever,it requires to be kept 
moderately moist at the roots. There arc also 
N. acuta, falciformis, hirsutula, ensifolia, and 
others, which are all more or lessgrow n; but the 
most distinct, and also the most beautiful, of all the 
gigantic-growdng kinds is undoubtedly the new 
N. rufescens tripinnatifida, a native of Fiji, 
whose fronds, which reach 3 feet or 4 feet 
in length, are of a lovely light-green colour, and 
possess a peculiarly massive, yet plumose ap¬ 
pearance, produced by the broad pinna? being 
regularly and constantly tripinnatifid, their 
margin being on both sides deeply cleft, and 
covering each other in a most graceful and 
effective manner. Unfortunately, like nearly 
all plumose forms of species of Ferns already in 
cultivation, this is, or until now has proved, 
entirely sterile ; but being provided with the 
wiry running rhizomes peculiar to its genus, 
this new Nephrolepis i3 easily propagated by 
the same method as that employed for com¬ 
moner kinds which produce young plants on 
their rhizomes at intervals. On 
Planting them in the fernery, either warm 
or cool, a certain allowance must be made for 
the rapidity of their growth, as also for their 
spreading propensity, for if planted too near 
small-growing kinds these will inevitably in a 
short time be smothered by the Nephrolepis. 
The Nephrolepis, although not very fastidious 
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as regards the soil in which they grow, at all 
times prefer a compost of a very open nature, 
and nothing suits them better than a mixture 
of fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss in about 
equal proportions, with an additional part of 
silver sand, and for the strong-growing kinds a 
little fibrous loam. In that compost, as in par¬ 
tially-decayed vegetable matter, they produce 
in abundance their wiry rhizomes on which 
the crop of foliage is dependent. These rhi¬ 
zomes, besides their usefulness in procuring a 
ready means of propagation, constitute also 
one of the principal ornaments of the majority 
of the species, especially when these are grown 
in brackets on a wall or in hanging-boskets, 
in which they form most attractive objects. 
Nephrolepis require plenty of moisture at the 
l oots. This must not on any account be over¬ 
looked, as if allowed to get dry, even for a 
very short time, the pinna:, which arc articu¬ 
lated, drop off suddenly, leaving only unsightly 
and bare stems on the plants, which greatly 
suffer in consequence, and require a long time 
of generous treatment to recover their Former 
vigour. S. 


3059. - Potting and treatment of 
Todea SUperba.— The best potting-soil for 
this Filmy Fern is good fibrous peat; a little 
sand may be added if the peat does not contain 
much. What the plant likes afterwards as 
general treatment is a very moist atmosphere 
and shading from sunshine. Exposure to sun¬ 
shine and a dry atmosphere would be fatal to it; 
the beautiful feathery fronds, of a delicate, 
almost transparent beauty, shrink up and the 
tips of the fronds decay. Find the coolest 
place in a cool greenhouse, and place there 
a glass-case or frame ; in this the Todea should 
be kept and be well supplied with water, 
both at the roots and over the fronds. It 
seldom fails to do well under these conditions.— 
J. D. E. _ 

FRUIT. 

3128 - Grafting old Vines —To an ex¬ 
perienced grower the grafting of Vines is not a 
difficult undertaking, but for an amateur it is 
likely to lead to a loss of time. Inarching is 
the best plan for you to adopt; this is done by 
securing the sort you want in a pot, and bringing 
the cane of the latter so as to come in close 
contact with one of the last year's shoots of the 
old Vines. When both are on the point of 
starting into growth take away a small slice of 
bark and wood from each of equal length, then 
with some soft matting securely tie the two 
together, so that the bark on one side if not on 
both meets, then cover the tied shoots with damp 
Moss. In a few weeks the shoots will become 
united. The growth on the young rod should 
be allowed to grow unchecked, but that on the 
old one should be removed. At the end of two 
months loosen the tic, as if the union is not 
complete by that time there is not much hope 
of its ever being so. Do not sever the young Vine 
from the old until the end of the summer, as you 
will get a stronger rod by leaving it united to 
the old. With regard to the sorts, you may select 
Madrcsfield Court Muscat, Foster’s Seedling, 
and Alicante. If your Vines are old and on the 
decline you had better plant out the fresh sorts 
instead of uniting them to the old ones by 
grafting.—J. C. C. 

3072. — “ American Blight ” in an 
orchard. —You do not state what kind of 
trees yours are, standard or otherwise. Large 
standard Apples would be rather difficult to 
dress if covered, as you say yours are, with both 
old and young wood. But I can recommend a 
dressing that will thoroughly cleanse them, 
providing you can get at them all over in the 
first place. Prune and thin out some of the wood 
if overcrowded ; this being finished get some 
strong urine from the stable-tank and mix with 
it 1 quart of fresh lime and soot to every 
4 gallons of the liquid, and apply it with a 
coarse syringe, thoroughly wetting every part, 
getting it well into the parts badly infested 
with the “ Blightafter this is done and the 
trees get a bit dry give the trunks a dressing 
of lime-wash, having a little paraffin-oil mixed 
with it. I should not advise the use of paraffin- 
oil alone, as it penejj^es into the uoung wood. 


THE MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPE. 

It is a cause for wonder, and certainly for 
regret, that this noble Grape is not grown in 
greater abundance in private gardens than it 
is. Let this variety be judged by any standard 
you may please, it is by far the best Grape in 
cultivation. It can be had in good condition 
for as many months in the year as any other 
variety we possess—viz., from early in J une to 
late in April, a period of ten months—and I 
venture to say that this variety will carry 
heavier crops for more years in succession if 
successfully cultivated than any other known 
sort, and as to the quality and value of the 
fruit, there is no comparison between it and any 
other. This is so manifest from the position 
good examples of it occupy at our fruit exhibi¬ 
tions, that no other evidence is needed to justify 
this statement ; yet another very eloquent 
testimony to its superior quality may l>e 
given. Let any gardener send an equal weight 
of this Grape with any other variety to 
the dinner-table, and we know in certainly 
ten cases out of twelve which dish is cleared of 
its contents first, giving conclusive proof of the 
favour in which it is held. The Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria possesses as strong a constitution as the 
majority of Vines, and if grown on the extension 
system, as I think it should be, one Vine will 


Gros Colman, the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
others, but this will not stand good in the case 
of the Muscat, as it “ still holds the field ” not 
only for its superior quality, but also for its 
noble appearance. Whether the cause of the 


neglect of its culture is attributable to the in¬ 
nate love of variety finding expression in the 
common practice of grow ing too many sorts, to 
indifference, or to the force of custom, in so far 
that one gardener is often satisfied to grow the 
same number of varieties as his predecessor has 
been accustomed to do, or to some other cause, I 
cannot determine ; but I hope we may see its 
cultivation much more extended in the near 
future. Here a few years ago I had but one 
vinery devoted to its growth ; now I have three, 
other varieties having been reduced to make 
room for Muscats. O. 



Grape “ Muscat of Alexandria.” 

fill a house with bearing wood in as short a time 
as any variety I know’. The conditions neces¬ 
sary to the successful cultivation of this Vine 
are slightly different to those under which the 
majority of other Vines will succeed ; but these 
conditions are so w r ell understood generally, 
that this ought not to be a bar to its extended 
cultivation. They consist chiefly in a more 
Abundant supply of heat at certain stages 
of the Vine's growth—namely, during the 
flowering and fertilisation period, and again at 
colouring time, when it is so important to have 
the atmosphere warm and buoyant for the 
perfect finish of this beautiful Grape. It is 
equally necessary to exercise vigilant and intelli¬ 
gent watchfulness over the ventilation to pre¬ 
vent the scorching of the foliage to w’hiph this 
variety is subject in consequence of the light 
and rather attenuated nature of its leaves. 
The above estimate of this Grape will, I think, 
be generally admitted to be a just one. How is 
it, then, that it is not grown in greater quanti¬ 
ties in private gardens than it is? Judging 
from my own experience and observations, I do 
not think I am far w r rong in saying that there is 
very little more glass devoted to its grow’th now 
than used to be the case twenty-five or thirty 
vears ago. It has often been said that superior, 
but less show’y Grapes have l>een ousted from 
our gardens by inferior, but more showy varie- 
tiesy such as Gros Maroc, Alnwick Seedling, 


3131.— Growing Vines and Toma¬ 
toes in a greenhouse —There will, be 
plenty of room for six Vines in the house, fend 
Tomatoes should do very w r ell in pots on the 
stage. They might be trained up between the 
Vines the first year. If well supported, 10-inch 
pots w ill do, but 12-inch ones will be better. Per¬ 
fection for beauty and quality is not yet beaten. 
Carter’s Market Favourite is very prolific. 
Hackw’ood Park carries a large fruit, colours 
well, and bears a heavy crop. Conference 
is smaller, but sets freelv. Sow’ the seeds 
now if you can command a night tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 66 degs. Plant the 
Vines in March.—E. H. 

- Yes ; the Vines ought to do well 

under the circumstances ; but have you 
not made the borders too rich ? Only a 
very small proportion of manure ought to 
be mixed with the soil when planting, the 
best w’ay of applying extra nutriment 
being by means of liquid-manure and top- 
dressings subsequently. March is about 
the best time to plant. You can grow’ 
Tomatoes on the side-staging as proposed, 
though after the Vines have covered the 
roof they will not do much good. I should 
advise you not to grow the Tomatoes iu 
pots, but in a ridge of soil (turfv loam, 
with a little decayed manure) laid on 
slates on the staging, placing the plants 
18 inches apart. Sow the seed at once 
in a gentle heat, and turn the plants out 
of 4-inch or 5-inch pots as soon as they are 
ready. When in fruit give them plenty 
of water and liquid-manure, and a slight 
sprinkling of Thomson’s manure or the 
Silicate will also help them considerably. 
Perfection is a lar\je and handsome as well 
as very productive Tomato, but Con¬ 
ference, though smaller, sets better, and 
makes a more compact growth.—B. C. R 

- Tomatoes may be grown fairly 

well with Vines for the first two years, 
after that the Vines will cover all the 
roof sj>ace if you allow them to do so. 
If you do not force early, it is just a question 
of how much light reaches the Tomatoes 
as to how they will succeed. Some people hold 
the opinion that Vines and Tomatoes cannot be 
grown together in the same house. That is not 
my opinion unless the question is to be decided 
as one of profit; then I say it will be better to 

S ow either one or the other alone iu the house. 

aving prepared the house for Vines, you had 
better make them the leading feature. If I 
were about to plant Vines for profit I should not 
select the Black Hamburgh, as they ripen at a 
time w’hen Grapes are very cheap. In your 
case my choice would be Alicante and Gros Col- 
man, three Vines of each. These are easily 
grown sorts and will hang for two or three 
months after they are ripe. While the Vines 
are getting established you may grow Tomatoes 
in pots on the stage. Hack wood Park is my 
favourite Tomato for growing under glass, and 
the seed should be sown at once in a temperature 
of 60 degs. To get a good crop the pots in 
which they are to fruit should be at least 
14 inches in diameter. The Vines should be 
planted early in March. —J. C. C. 

2932.— Apples from cuttings. — Like 
“ Hackney r West,” I have a fancy for trying 
own-root fruit-trees, and I have now a quantity 
of cuttings that were put in last autumn that I 
am watching with interest. They consist of 
Apples, Pears,and Flams, managed just the san** 
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a.8 Currants are treated. There is no doubt that 
better results are obtained from two-year-old 
wood than from younger shoots : but I am trying 
both, and have left a quantity of unpruned 
shoots on most of the trees to try the experi¬ 
ment. I have about 100 trees in perhaps .‘10 
varieties, with a lot of very good, healthy two- 
year-old shoots that require pruning. These I 
am just starting upon, and I hope to get all the 
cuttings in during February. 1 shall be very- 
glad to carry on the experiments in conjunction 
with “ Hackney West, 4 and any other Harden¬ 
ing friend interested in the question, for the 
purpose of comparison, also to exchange cuttings 
to ascertain the behaviour of dilTerent sorts in 
in various localities, and the result from the 
same variety grown on different soils. I feel 
sure a report of the result of a series of practical 
operations would be most interesting to many 
readers, and be valuable information to others. 
The Editor has my address, and I shall be glad 
to communicate with anyone on the subject.— 
East Yorkshire. 

312ft.— Gros Maroc Grape.—This will do very well 
with the Block Hamburgh, though in a general way it 
likes a little more heat. Still. I have ueen first rate Maniple* 
grown in a Black Hamburgh house. Gros Maroc is a splen¬ 
did-looking Gra|K>, colour* up well, and i* Hue in hunch 
and berry, but in not considered first-rate in flavour. — E.H. 

- I grow this Grape very well with Black Hamburgh. 

It is a very free-liearing variety, ami colour* well ; but it 
has a very thick akin, and is not of the l*eat flavour. It i* 
certainly inferior to Lady Downe’s Seedling.— J. I>. E. 

- This Grape certainly requires more heat 

than the BIacIc Hamburgh, and is not one that I 
should choose for your case, tiros Holman would 
lie better. As you do not ask for a late-keeping 
Grape other than the one you name, I should 
advise you to select Foster’s Seedling, which, if 

f ilanted in the warmest eud of the house, would 
ie ripe at least a week in advance of the Ham- 
burghs. This is a white Grape, and associates 
well with the sort you have already. Alicante 
keeps letter than the Hatnburghs, but the 
flavour is not first-rate.—J. C. C. 

3101.— Vines bleeding.— Painter's '* knotting.” if 
put on with a brush when the Vines are pruned, makes a 
very good styptic. I have never used any other - in point of 
fact, I very seldom have occasion to use any thing, a* if the 
Vine* are pruned not later than November in the cone of 
early-houses and January for the late Vines, there w ill be 
no bleeding. -E. H. 

- The Vines should be pruned as soon as 

the leaves decay in the autumn, unless it is 
necessary to leave on the laterals for the sake 
of the fruit ; but this would only Ik* in late 
houses, which would not need to be started 
until the first of March, if that was the case 
the Grapes could be removed and l>c placed with 
the ends of the lateral growths in bottles of 
water early in January. The Vines, if pruned 
at that time, would not bleed if started on the 
first of March, because the cut parts would have 
time to heal over. The Vines pruned when the 
leaves decay always have time to heal over 
naturally. I have three vineries here, aud 
have Grapes all the year round from them. 1 
never use styptic, and have no bleeding. I be¬ 
lieve that the beat styptic is painters’ “ knot¬ 
ting,’’ but it must Ik- applied to the cut portions 
before bleeding begins.— J.I). E. 


3054.— Soapy water for a garden. - 

Soda and other chemicals which compose special 
washing-powders and simps Arc decidedly 
injurious to plant life, and water whieh contains 
any of these should not be used for watering 
purposes. The plain soap-aud-water, however, 
from the hand-lmsin is excellent for plants, con* 
taining matters which are highly useful to their 
growth, and acting os a slight manure. It may 
also be used to syringe those plants w-hich are 
affected with green-fly (such as Roses, Ac.) w'ith 
advantage. If the “Gardening Lady” wishes 
for excellent manure-water for her garden she 
should devote a large tub to the pur|>o8e, and 
place in it a rough canvas bag containing about 
a pound of soot, tied up securely, yet loosely 
enough for the soot to move alxmt when pressed 
with a stick. Rain-water or other soft water is 
best to till the tub, and the water surrounding the 
Img of soot only should be used, thin and clean. 
This is most stimulating to all growing crops. 
Peas, Onions, Potatoes, and Cabbages, os -w ell 
os all sorts of fruit lieing the better for it. The 
soot can be brushed dowii from the chimney with 
an old long-handled brush, a tray being placed 
over an empty grate to catch it. Soot can also 
be used dry as a top-c 
best to £iiix it .first: 


dftisslW-iit is* J i f^S ver « 



3123.— Heating a greenhouse. -Yes, 
your plan is quite feasible, and if rigbtly carried 
out ought to answer well. A coil of the size 
named would be quite fiowerful enough to keep 
the pipes hot, and, this being the cose, the 
latter would sutlice to exclude frost thoroughlv. 
Of course, the coil will be set in brickwork. 
There must be a space of &l>out 1} inches 
between the outside of the coil and the latter, 
aud if you make a kind of extended top-feeder, 
for which an ordinary chimney-pot will answer 
admirably, the fire will remain alight much 
longer than is possible in the case of small hot- 
water boilers which have nothing but water and 
iron surrounding the fire.—B. C. R. 

3127. — Hard wooded greenhouse 
plants.— “ Boronia ” is quite right. A really 
good collection of Australian and similar harcJ- 
wooded plants is, if not quite so showy, decidedly 
more interesting (to my mind) than the usual 
monotony of Cinerarias, Primulas, “ Gera¬ 
niums,” Fuchsias, Ac. The former are much 
less troublesome, also seldom needing to be 
potted more than once a year, and large speci¬ 
mens not so frequently as that, while they are 
less liable to insect pests (on the whole) than 
“ soft-wooded" stun. The chief thing is the 
watering, which must l>e very 
carefully performed, but not 
more so than in dealing with 
Cinerarias or large-flowered 
Pelargoniums. Free ventila¬ 
tion is also an essential, and 
unless the local Atmosphere is 
pure very little success can he 
expected, at least as regards the 
majority of these charming ami 
too much neglected plants. The 
following are all excellent : 
Acacia armata, A. Druinmondi, 
A. grand is, Ac. (winter and early 
spring), Epacris in variety 
(November till March), Boronia 
megastigma (deliciously frag¬ 
rant), B. serrulata, Ac. (Feb¬ 
ruary and March), Chorozcma 
eordatum, C. LAwreuciaiium, 
Ac. (April and May), Cytisus 
racemosus (Bpring), Diosina 
ericoides (April aud May), 
Dracophyllum gracile (May), 
Diplacus, of sorts (summer). 
Ericas of these there is au 
immense variety, flowering at 
nearly all seasons of the year, 
a few of the best being E. 
hyemalis (winter), E, gracilis 
(autumn), E. ventricosa (sum 
iner), E. Cavendishiana (June till 
August), E. melanthora (Feb¬ 
ruary to May). Eriostemon 
buxifolius and others are very 
handsome flowering in April or 
May ; Alphlexis humilis, A. 
nmcrantha, A. Woodsi, and 
others are fine leaved very 
enduring flowers (May) ; Gene- 
tyllis tulipifem, and G. fuehsi- 
oidesare very elegant, flowering 
from April till June; Grevillea elegans, G. 

r unicea splendens, and others (May and June); 

ndigofera floribunda and I. decora (summer) ; 
Lesehenaultias, L. hiloha majoris, especially 
fine (May and June; Libonia floribunda and 
L. penrhosiensis (spring), Polygala acuminate 
and P. eordifolia (earlv spring till June); 
Platylobiums (June ami July); Oxylobiums 
(June and July) ; Swainsona galegifolia ami 
S. inagnifica (July ami August), Crowea 
latifolia, C. saligna, ami others (late summer); 
Thibaudia acuminata and T. iimerantha 
(autumn and winter); Correas, in variety, 
are very beautiful, and flower, abundantly 
during the winter and spring ; and Veronicas 
of sorts are fine in the autumn. Good 
sandy loam mixed w r ith a little leaf-mould 
and peAt suite most of the above well, though a 
few require peat alone. It is a mistake to keep 
this class of plants so dry iu the w’inter as some 
do ; when at home they get a great deul more 
water in the winter than at any other time.— 
B. C. R. 

3102 —Gladiolus hybrids in pots.—I 

have grown GUdiolus three bulbs in a ti-ineh 
pot, and very nice potfuls they make for tho 
conservatory. (Ttyayp * potted early in 

^-MirWNjERsirr”"' 


soil, as it is very strong, and mi^ht burn the 
Grass or other plante to w'hich it is applied 
without mixture, although nothing can be 
lietter in effect whon guarded in this w*ay. It 
also checks the inroad of slugs, and all other 
insect pests, and should be sprinkled freely 
round the roots of Strawberries in February.— 
J. L. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Bom areas. 

About eight or nine years ago several new* 
species of these beautiful climbing Alstnvmerias 
were introduced, and it then appeared likely 
that some of the best would in time occupy a 
more prominent position in gardens than they 
had hitherto done, but for some reason or 
other, though so showy and not very particular 
as to their cultural requirements, the Bomareas 
seem to be even less growm than formerly. 
Some species grow more or less throughout the 
year, and as the umbel of blossoms is developed 
w-hen the climbing stem has reached its limit, 
it is evident that the flowering season will not 


Flowers of Boniarea oliganths. 


be confined to any particular period. One of 
the freest is B. oligautba (here figured), intro¬ 
duced from Peru in IHK7. The shoots reach a 
height of N feet to 10 feet, and are terminated 
by drooping clusters of very showy blossoms, 
marked with red aud orange. These flowers, 
which are l>orne about a dozen in ad umbel, 
are 1 inches or so in length, and nuike a good 
show r at this season of the year, or indeed at any 
other time. In this species the capsule when ripe 
partially opens and exposes the bright coral-red 
seeds, which remain in this state some time 
liefore they drop. This Bomarea, and, in fact, 
all the others, make better growth when planted 
out than they do in pots, but in preparing a 
place for them a thoroughly drained spot is 
absolutely necessary. The soil used should be 
good fibrous loam, lightened by an admixture of 
sand and well-decayed leaf-mould, while, if 
required, some fibrous peat and broken charcoal 
may be added. The temperature of a w arm green¬ 
house just suits this Bomarea, which should be 
trained up in a good light position, as in winter, 
at all events, the colour of the flower is richer 
when fully exposed to the light than if shaded 
in any way. A sharp watch must be kept on 
the young shoots, especially during their earlier 
stages] ' H. 
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the top of the pots in a pit, the leaf-bed supplying 
all the heat, which, of course, was not much, 
but it was genial and steady. As soon as the ! 
plants show leaves above the pots they are moved 
to a greenhouse, where the temperature is about 
45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, and here they 
stop till the flowers begin to open, which will 
be about the end of April for the earliest; but 
they will continue blooming in succession till 
June is pretty well out. Of course, as the 
season advances the temperature in the green¬ 
house will be higher.—E. H. 

- 7 In growing all the bulbous plants of this 

kind in pots one must consider the length of 
time it takes for the plant to make its full 
growth to completion as well as flowering. In this 
instance the entire season is taken up, and a 
considerable number of roots are produced. 
The very largest bulbs produce two or three 
growths, each with a flower-spike. Smaller bulbs 
inay produce but one, and that not strong, so j 
that the pots to be used may be from 4 inches 
to 7 inches diameter, inside measure. Light, 
sandy loam is best, with some decayed manure 
and leaf-mould added.—J. 1). E. 

5014.—Growing flowers for sale.—I 

think the paragraphs in (Jaicdeninu, Jan. 23rd 
(p. fi43), as logrowing flowers for profit are a little 
overdone and too discouraging. I am only an 
amateur, but for several years now I have from 
my garden, and almost entirely from cut flowers, 
made sufficient to pay the wages of a man, who 
does a great deal of other work with cows, pigs, 
poultry, &c., heat my one glass-house, and 
certainly put more than one ten-pound note into 
my pocket besides. I am very badly situated as 
to a market, being seven miles from a station. I 
have to do most of my selling through the parcel 
post. Even if a living is difficult to make out 
of it, I am certain that, low as the prices are, 
many a lady living at home, say, in her father’s 
or mother's house, could add very considerably 
to her pocket-money by flower-growing for sale. 

f'YMRO. 

3132 - Arum flower-spathos, &c., not j 
opening.—I am afraid that a good deal of I 
your want of success is owing to the fog in 
winter, and if that is so you are not likely to do 
any better in the future. With regard to the 
Arums in particular you have not had heat 
enough to induce them to expand, as a conse¬ 
quence the spathes died away at their usual age. 
The want of more warmth and fog combined are, 
no doubt, the enures of the failure. Your own ! 
statement supports me in this opinion, an you I 
r,ay : Later in the soring, with more sun, they | 
expanded a little.” The plants in question are 
evidently treated with care, and 1 wish I could 
help you with practical advice, but climatic con¬ 
ditions in your case arc difficult to deal with. 
You had better find out what your friends new 
grow in their glass-houses with saccessduringthe 
winter, as some dowel's will resist fog better than 
others.—J. C. C. 

-For one thing, you have not enough heat, 

and for another the atmosphere about Finsbury 
l’ark is rather too smoky'(especially when the 
wind is in the south) to enable these plants to 
expand properly in the winter or early spring, 

on want bo command a steady heat of o 5 degs. to 
(»•» degs. at least, and then, with plenty of 
moisture, the result would be better.—B. ( 5 . R. 

3129.—Management of a propagator. 

—I do not think you need fear being troubled 
ti any extent by excessive moisture, especially 
if you leave a little air on at the top of the 
frame almost constantly. With a fair depth of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over the zinc-, and particularly 
when this again is covered with pots and boxes, 
no injurious amount of moisture can penetrate 
into the upper chamber. Try the effect of laying 
a slate over the evaporating-pan.—B. C. R. ■ 


in winter contrive to admit a circulation of air 
for a certain time every clay. Next to judicious 
watering, careful attention to airing is most im¬ 
portant. Pelargoniums require very little water in 
winter. The soil in the pots should be really dry 
before watering again, and it ought to be porous, 
so that the water, after thoroughly wetting every 
part of it, should pass away freely. I should, 
in this case, examine the roots to see if they are 
too wet, and it may be better to repot the plants 
in light, sandy soil, removing some of the old 
soil if it is in a bad state. If they are over¬ 
wet and must be repotted, give no water for 
ten days after repotting them. Place the plants 
in a light, airy position near the glass.— 
J. D. K. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
Camellias will, as a rule, now be commencing 
to bloom fairly well. These will make a pleasing 
and distinct change to the flowers hitherto in 
use for months past. When arranging them in 
groups, flat howls or dishes arc decidedly to be 
preferred to anything elevated more than a few 
inches above the table. Camellia blooms have 
a liettcr effect when looked down upon than 
when elevated. Failing anything better, I 
would not object to using a soup-plate in which 
about half-a-dozen blossoms could lie effectively 
arranged. Some sand in the plate, with a free 
use of water also, and some green Moss upon 
the surface would bo a very good preparation, 
the object in having the sand being chiefly to 
keep the stems steady. This plate thus made 
ready would last through several arrangements, 
with fresh water added as might be needful. I 
always prefer to cut the blooms with a fair 
length of stem and two or three leaves. If the 
dants are in a healthy condition no harm need 
)c apprehended from cutting the flowers with 
long stems ; it will rather have a tendency 
to force back breaks, with eventually a more 
bushy growth. The flowers should be cut before 
they are quite fully expanded, os when taken 
with a rather full centre they look better and 
last longer than if the inner petals are unfolded. 
Besides their own appropriate foliage nothing else 
is really needful. A Fern-frond or two here 
and there might in some cases help to hide the 
Moss ; a few sprays of Asparagus plumosus 
would, however, last in bettor condition. Hav¬ 
ing a plant of Camellia imbrlcata, which has a 
sportive tendency with golden variegated leaves, 
1 have used these with good effect, they not 
only looking well, but also being quite novel. 
The leaves taken first will last out two or three 
lots of flowers if needed, and in this way it is 
possible to use blossoms without any stems of 
their own, where other buds would be sacrificed 
in the cutting. Taken thus, the flowers should 
have two wires passed through the base of each. 
Then, before these are brought together, a small 
quantity of wadding should be well moistened 
and placed next the stem of the flower. This 
will help to keep them fresher, the wires keep¬ 
ing them from lying too flat. When Camellias 
are used singly in small vases or specimen 
glasses, I always prefer to use a little florist's 
gum upon the underside of the flowers to pre¬ 
vent t he outer petals dropping. The best 
foliage is still that of the Camellia, but in arrang¬ 
ing the flowers singly, the leaves do not always 
sit right. When tins is the case, one at least 
may be broken off and arranged beside the 
flower with the assistance of a little wire. 
Camellias for coat-flowers should be cut when 
small, and the blossoms slightly assisted to open. 
It is safer to wire these, adding the small leaves 
or those of the common Myrtle as a backing. 


3122.— Treatment of Daphne lndlca.- Loam 
alone generally gets too close for this plant. The half of 
the soil should be ftbry peat, and the other half very rough 
loam, and a little leaf-mould and sand. It is best not to 
overjKit, as it is rather a m iffy thing when overpotted in 
heavy soil. —E. H. 

3 i 19. — M Scab ” on Pelargoniums. — 

Any disease of this kind on Pelargoniums is 
caused by improper treatment. There is no 
reason why the plants should get into such estate 
if under good culture, and then, indeed, they 
never do so. It is stated that they have air ad¬ 
mitted from three to four hours on all fine days. 
On such <lays they shpujd have air freely from 
uonnng until night Am? cxoui UiKanuftaaiy da vs 

Digitizes fry \jjij i. ' 


3033. —Wat©ring a Eucalyptus in a 
room. —These plants require water throughout 
the winter, though not so often as when they 
are making their growth in summer. No certain 
rule can be given as to the number of times 
during the week that a plant should lie watered, 
os this depends upon the surrounding atmosphere 
and the state of the plant. No plant snould 
receive water during the w'inter if the surface 
soil on its pot leaves a smear on the finder when 
laid on it; out as soon as water is really needed it 
should be given in sufficient quantities to run 
through the pot, the saucer in which the plant 
stands iming emptied an hour hater, as stagnant 


water is very injurious to plants, especially in 
' winter. The temperature of the water for Hie 
| plants should be the same as that of the room in 
which they grow. Eucalyptus globulus is fairly 
hardv, surviving the winter out-of-doors (after 
its first vear) in Devonshire. It does not 
require luke-warm water, unless grown in a hot¬ 
house, when it is better to use warm water to 
prevent a sudden chill to the delicate plants. 
Any place from which frost is excluded will 
winter a Eucalyptus, and it should be repotted 
in March, giving a liberal shift and good 
drainage, witn lignt, rich soil, in which tnere 
is a little soot and sand. It will then grow 
rapidly, and become quite a small tree by next 
autumn. It can then lie placed in a porch or 
sheltered verandah, if too large for a room, or 
cut back to a manageable size.—J. L. R. 

3075.—A Fern-wall in a porch.— If 

this porch has an outer door, and can, therefore, 
be kept at a temperature above freezilig-poiht, 
a good deal may be done with it, and the 
ordinary greenhouse Ferns (as distinguished 
from the British Ferns) will grow in it if a good- 
sized lamp, holding a supply of oil to last all 
night, be placed on the floor every frosty night, 
for the heat from this will be sufficient to keep 
the air moving and prevent the plants from 
being frozen to death. All chinks should, how¬ 
ever, be carefully stopped up before winter 
begins, and if the situation be a very cold one % 
felt covering to the top of the porch, which may 
be removed in mild weather, will be useful—or 
two lamps may be used. Wire-netting, with 
rather a fine mesh, will keep the soil in the 
Cork pockets ; it can be shapeu with the hand to 
fit into them, and the interstices filled with 
Moss, bits of peat, torn up by hand, half-decayed 
leaves, and silver sand. The Ferns should be 
grown in small pots, and turned into the 
pockets, if possible, without too much disturb¬ 
ance of the roots. They will soon find their 
way into the good soil surrounding them, and 

§ row luxuriantly if not kept in a draught. 

erns like still, damp air, and it will not be 
possible to keep the doors constantly open if 
they arc to do well in the porch. The materials 
in which they grow should never become dust- 
dry, and can be watered best with a syringe. 
Either hardy or half-hardy Ferns will suit the 
purpose if frost can l>c excluded, and many beau¬ 
tiful kinds of Maiden hair Ferns (Adiantum), 
I’toris. and Asplenium can bo selected without 
difficulty. Pterin cretica, P. serrulata, longifolia, 
and tremula arc all easily grown, and several of the 
Asplcniuni 8 arc most, interesting, as they form 
little plants from the spores on the fronds if 
kept sufficiently damp. One of the best of these 
is Asplenium bulbiferum, which is fairly hardy, 
too, and grews rapidly. The Hare’s-foot Fern 
can be grown well on walls, and many other 
kinds. Any good Fern grower will send a list 
of the mostsnitahle plants for half-hardy culture, 
if desired to do so, from which a selection can 
be made.—J. L. R. 


3024. _ Heating a greenhouse. — I 

would advise “ M. E. ; ’ to bring the piping 
all round his house—one flow and return (he 
docs not give size of pipe). I should advise 
4-inch ; certainly not less than 3-inch. He is 
right in using cinders, which give a very steady 
heat : but if used entirely alone would, I think, 
not lie so sure of keeping the lire alight so long 
as if mixed with a small quantity of coals, such 
as nuts. 1 cannot understand exactly as to his 
stoking. I should keep all the doors close, and 
give draught only from the damper in the 
smoke-pipe, if he has one.—\V. (J. 

3054.- Soda in soapy water for the garden* 

—I have used many hundreds of gallons of soap-suds as 
they came from the laundry, both for washing anil al§o for 
syringing plants, and I should say the average soap-suds ■ 
will not contain sufficient soda to do any harm to any¬ 
thing. The soda, in fact, makes the soap suds more 
efficient when used as an insecticide. — E. H. 

- The soda used in ordinary washing 

water will do no harm to crops of any kind in 
the garden. As a matter of fact, they like it if 
it is not used in excess. The soapy water from 
the laundry does capitally for syringing fruit- 
trees or Roses that are infested with green-fly 
or mildew when in growth. Azaleas or any 
other plants that arc attacked by thrips are 
greatly benefited if they are syringed with it a 
few times. Soap-suds from the laundry is the 
best of all liquid stimulants for Celery, as it is 
not so forcing in its nature as ordinary farmyard 
i manure-water;CYC." 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

“SILVERY” CONIFERS. 

Although some of the European and Asiatic 
species of the Silver Fir are considered less 
hardy than the Spruces, the New World family 
being large, quite hardy, individually handsome, 
and good, the painstaking planter has found 
ample materials for his use in the most exposed 
parts of Britain. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the timber, commercially, is of little 
value, so graceful and so beautiful are the Silver 
Firs, that they now form one of the most 
prominent features in nearly all the large 
collections, whilst there is hardly a villa lawn 
in the kingdom which does not support one or 
more specimens. Picca concolor, better known 
as P. laaiocarpa, the most widely distributed 
of all the North American Silver Firs, was 
introduced in 18.11 by Messrs. Veitch under 
the numc of P. grandis, * 
an«l, proving perfectly 
hardy, it has been 
most extensively 
planted on nil soils an l 
sites in this country. 

But spreading over the 
wide region extending 
from the .Southern 
Rocky Mountains, 
through California, ns 
far north ar. Oregon, 
at elevations ranging 
from 3,000 feet to 
7,000 feet, it is by no 
means surprising that 
seeds sent home by 
di demit travellers 
and named by the re¬ 
cipients should pro¬ 
duce trees varying in 
character, and that to 
an extent which would 
cause much confusion. 

This confusion has 
existed, but, fortu¬ 
nately, it lias been 
pretty well cleared up, 
not only by liolanisls, 
but also by private 
planters, who, like 
myself, bought this 
Conifer under the 
names of I‘. grandis, 

P. amabilis, P. Lowi- 
ana, 1\ Pursonsi, and, 
as a matter of courre, 

P. lasiocarpa, which 
we now Hint is not the 
true P. lasiocarpa of 
Sir W. Hooker, but 
P. coucolor. To 
planters whose space 
was limited, the dis¬ 
covery that they had 
half-a-dozen duplicates 
of the Californian 
species was disap- 
jiointing, as much 
valuable time had 
been lost, and in not a 
few instances the most 
suitable spots lmd 
l»een tilled up by hand¬ 
some, vigorous trees 
too good for remoal. Over Picea concolor 
violacea from Coloiado, the variety here¬ 
with figured, there can be no mistake, for, 
as compared with ihe Californian Lyjic, it is 
as distinct in all its parts as it is in colour. 
Die Castlewellan tiee, which I have not seen, 
appears more spreading than those generally 
met with in England, reminding one of the 
beautiful P. bracteata when planted where it 
can have plenty of light and amide room for the 
sweep of its liase branches. One of the most 
promising specimens I have seen was planted by 
my lamented friend Mr. Wildsmith at Heek- 
tield-place, WinchHeld, Hants, and there so far 
it bears out, Messrs. Witch’s statement that it 
will not attain the dimensions of the type ; also- 
that tlie leaves are shorter, m r »re pointed, much 
closer together, and covered with a dense bluish- 
grey glaucesccnce. This enchanting colour, in 
some degree due to tie warm and rather too 

the 


from the fact that the small cylindrical cones are 
of a deep violet-purple. As many “silvery” 
Conifers, including Abies Douglasi glauca, Abies 
pungenB glauca, A. Englemanni glauca, Cedrus 
atlantica glauca, the frosted Silver Picea nobilis, 
several of the Lawson Cypress family, and the 
tree under notice, are perfectly hardy, the 
modern planter may, if he will, make a most 
perfect picture of his pinetum, especially if he 
works in the rich golden tints now so plentiful 
amongst Yews, Junipers, and Retinosporas. 
The planter who thinks he has finished, most 
certainly will be induced to enliven the deep 
sombre green of other trees by their introduc¬ 
tion, and lie will not omit Picca concolor viola¬ 
cea. as it is destined to form one of our most 
perfect law’n and park specimens. W. 

304b. —Shrubs for the seashore. -Ap¬ 
parently there is room for more general informa¬ 
tion us to whit will thrive in maritime districts, 


OfR Rkaorjih’ Iti.rsTR^noxs : A beautiful Silver Fir (Picca concolor violacea). En*rave<l for Oarpkmxo 
I bU ATRATKO frein a photo-'raph wnt by the Earl of Anncsley, Castlewellan, co. Down, Ireland.; 


if seaside gardens may lie regarded as indicative 
of anything, for the majority of these are lwire 
and uninteresting to an extreme degree. There 
is no need for it. All along the coast at Brighton 
we may see the graceful Tamarisk thriving well. 
The broad green-leaved Euonymus also is quite a 


dry sandy soil rfc HeckfieW* quite ju*ti 
definition, but I believe |is u Jhjl p 


m, but ! 
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able shrub. Hippophac rhamnoides (the Sea 
Buckthorn) would b« included in the most select 
list of seaside plants. It grow’s stout and strong, 
even though the salt spray is sometimes splashed 
over it. Its foliage is pretty, of a silvery colour, 
and the flowers, though small and not con¬ 
spicuous, arc succeeded by a profuse crop of 
orange-yellow berries, which cluster thickly 
upon the shoots and produco a striking effect. 
'Hie double-flowered (iorse must not be omitted. 
If “Horace” had given his locality this list 
might lie further augmented ; but in case the 
s|Kit is on the south or west coast I may men¬ 
tion that Escalloiiias and Hydrangeas would 
then be found two of the most valuable, most 
effective, and freest-flowering shrubs of all in 
any case. Brooms, Lilacs, aud Barberries may 
be added.—A. H. 

- The enquirar does not say if lie desires 

evergreen or deciduous kinds ; but here I give 
him the names of some of both kinds which will 
withstand the sea- 
breezes. Of the first - 
•**Mued may bo nicu- 
ti tied the Japanese 
huouyvnus, which can 
be had in many varie¬ 
ties, Ivies and Hollies 
in variety. Rhododen¬ 
dron ponticura, Ber- 
bcriB Aquifolium, B. 
D&rwini, and B. empe- 
trifolia, Rhaumus 
alatcruus. Arbutus in 
variety (these require 
a slight shelter), Cot- 
oneaster microphylla 
and C. Simonsi, Phil- 
lyrea augustifolia, P. 
latifolia, and P. media 
all stand well, so also 
do C’raticgus Pyracan- 
tha, Keen lion in mac- 
rant ha, Veronica de- 
cussata, Pinus austri- 
aca, P. Pinaster, and 
P. Laricio, Quercus 
Ilex also does well. 
Amongst deciduous 
plants may be named 
Khaiiuius catkarticus, 
Tamarix gallica, 
Betula alba, Labur¬ 
num alpimuu, Primus 
Pad us, Salix caprca, 
Sambucus nigra, Cea- 
uotlius various, the 
Yellow Broom (Cyti- 
sus scop&rius), the 
Mountain Ash (Pyrus 
Aucuparial.Hipiioph le 
rhamnoides, CralagiH 
Oxyacanthain variety, 
Ribessaiiguiuctuu, and 
others, Fagus sylva- 
tiea, Berberia vulgaris, 
and Syriuga vulgaris. 
The aliove - name l 
plants have all been 
tried; some few re¬ 
quire very slight pro¬ 
tection, and some 
will succeed better on 
the southern coast 
than the eastern ; but 
‘ ‘ Horace ” does not 

intimate for which lie rtq »ires them. —J. J. 

3047.—Privet and Y e w from cuttings. 
—Privet-cuttings inay be put in from now, pro¬ 
viding the weather is favourable, until tbs end 
of March, if cut into 1-inch lengths and planted 
bed in rows 1 foot apart and ‘2 inches 


feature in some south-coast towns. The Aucuba, i between the cuttings, leaving 3 i nc ^“ °f 
too, is one of the most valuable evergreens for the j the ground, and made quite firm. . The l ew- 
sea-side, and it thrives in sun or shade. The cuttings would have been best put in in a cold 
Minorca Hollv, too, appears in its best dress, and 
wears its richest aspect when and where the 
salt air reaches it. Halimodendron argenteuin 
is a pretty shrub from the dreary salt plains of 
Silieria, and .will withstand any amount of cold 
or exposure. The foliage is covered with a dense 
silky substance that gives the whole bush a pretty 
silvery appearance, in addition to which it bears 
red, pea-like flowers in early summer. Atriplex 
Halimus (the Tree Purslane) is a charming 
maritime plant, with silvery foliage like that of 
the preceding shrub. Colutca arborcscona (the 
Bl inder Senna) is also au interesting and suit* 


frame List September, as it is a long aud uncer¬ 
tain process rooting them out-of-doors.—J. 1). <». 

3106.— Eucalyptus from cuttings — 
None of this family succeed easily from cuttings. 
It is a much better plan to sow seed in spring 
iij a gentle heat, using sandy soil, and as these 
plants grow quickly a good stock can readily be 
raised from a packet of seed : besides, then the 
after growth is not only more vigorous, but more 
evenly-balanced plants are obtained, suitable 
for either pot culture or for the Rub-tropical 
garden. Any variety tan be had from seed in 
cheap packets.—fei 11 ™ ” 3rn 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS-ROOTS FOR FORCING. 
Unless in gardens where a regular supply of 
Asparagus-roots is prepared annually for forc¬ 
ing, it is rare that suitable roots are to be had 
for the purpose, excepting, perhaps, by growers 
for sale. Asparagus forcing is one of the 
simplest operations connected with the kitchen 
garden, the production of suitable roots (the 
annexed illustration shows a well-developed 
root just starting into growth) or crowns being 
the main point. Where there are only a 
few old-established outdoor beds to cut from 
when the season comes round it would be 
sheer folly to dig any of these up for forcing, 
and it would certainly be much wiser to forego 
forcing for a couple of seasons or so, or take the 
alternative course and purchase roots for the 
time being. 

Preparation of the ground.— Ordinary 
preparation of the ground is only what is 
required on a suitable soil. Any well-drained 
soil, if light or sandy and free-working, may 
be brought into condition with ordinary 
treatment, but on heavy or clay lands the staple 
would have to be improved, and the bed raised 
above the ordinary level to obtain success. The 
natural soils best adapted for the free growth of 
Asparagus are such as may be found in districts 
not far from the sea, or even in the valleys near 
large rivers. With such soils as these deep 
digging and ordinary manure are all that is 
required to bring the 
ground into condition 
for the successful culti¬ 
vation of Asparagus. 

On free soils the ground 
must be deeply dug and 
heavily manured, but to 
heavier ground, well- 
burned garden refuse, 
sand, pond or ditch 
clearings which have 
been laid up for a time 
and sweetened by ex¬ 
posure, in addition to 
the manure, must be 
added. If a plot were 
sown every season, and 
the roots of three or four 
years’ growth taken up 
in rotation and forced, 
a good supply would be 
forthcoming annually. 

I have even used roots 
of two years’ growth, 
but, of course, this is 
rather a waste of 
plants. 

Sowing the seed.— 

The seed may be sown 

from the middle of March until the same time 
in April in drills about an inch in depth, and if 
ground is not scarce 2 feet apart. As the seed¬ 
lings gain strength and it is seen which are 
likely to take the lead, thin out by degrees to 
15 inches or 18 inches apart. Keep the ground 
free from weeds, or the young plants may be¬ 
come choked, and so prevent subsequent free 
growth. An occasional dressing of salt will be 
an advantage. The following season, say during 
the latter part of February or early in March, a 
surface dressing of rotten manure will be an 
advantage, or, what would be better, well- 
burned garden refuse and manure in equal parts. 
It is astonishing how the roots will ramify in 
this medium. During the subsequent growing 
seasons the dressings of salt must not be omitted. 
Soot is also a valuable stimulant, and during 
the past few seasons I have used a mixture of 
salt, soot, and either guano or fish-manure, the 
resulting growth being very marked. It will be 
necessary as growth advances to secure the 
stems against wind-waving by either placing 
sticks to each plant and drawing the growths 
up as they advance or stretching lengths of 
tarred twine and securing them to this. The 
prevention of injury by wind-waving is very 
essential. A. 


the middle of May ; even then if the manure 
was fresh from the stable, so as to give a little 
warmth, it would be all the better. If the 
manure is rotten, or partly so, you may put it 
in the frames at once, but you will gain nothing 
by putting in seeds or plants in a cold soil in 
April. You had better get a load or two of fresh 
manure and lay it in a heap, and turn it over 
twice at intervals of a week, and then make it 
into a single bed the last week in April. From 
this bed you will get some early fruit, and can 
raise more plants for putting into the cold frames 
three weeks later.—J. C. C. 

3110.—Celery for general purposes. 

—The Sandringham is the most useful of the 
two mentioned. I grew the White Plume once 
and no one eared for it. The l>est White Celery 
I consider is a kind called Incomparable, sent 
out by the late Mr. Charles Turner a good many 
years ago, It cannot always l>e obtained as 
true as the raiser sent it out. The late Mr. 
Cox, of Madresfield, used to grow and show it 
in good condition.—E. H. 

- Neither the Sandringham White nor 

Henderson’s White Plume are the best for 
general purposes. It may be an interesting 
question to ask whether the Sandringham White 
is still grown there, or whether the name is only 
used to sell the stock. I would not think of 
growing White Celery at all, except a row or 
two for early use. I am growing a Red 
variety named Standard Bearer this year, which 
I think very highly of ; but Major Clarke’s Solid 



A well-developed Asparagus-root starting into growth. 


Red is as much superior to Sandringham 
White as any one variety can be to another.— 
J. D. E. 

-Sandringham White is a well-known good 

kind where dwarf Celery is wanted, and so is 
Wright’s Grove White if larger heads are wished 
for. In the case of Red varieties, Sulham Pink 
is really first-rate, and will keep quite good, 
free from rotting and seeding, until the middle 
of April. Major Clarke's is also a capital sort, 
and so is Wright’s Grove Pink if exhibition 
Celery is required in September or October.— 

3113.— Potatoes for exhibition.— Soot and lime 
are just the things for the sewage-drenched land to fit it for 
Potatoes, especially if the land is close and heavy.—E. II. 

-To grow Potatoes good enough for 

exhibition the soil ought to be deep and of good 
quality ; a medium clay-soil is best, and a heavy 
clay the worst. Sewage and soot would not 
do any harm, but. neither of them are the best 
manure for Potatoes. Nothing excels well- 
decayed farmyard manure ; lime is bad, for its 
tendency is to cause the Potatoes to become 
scabby. The soil should be above all things free 
and open, and heavy manuring produces over¬ 
large, miss-shapen Potatoes.—J. D. E. 


3ios — Cucumbers in cold frames.— It would be 
better to defer making up the beds for Cucumbers till 
nearer the time for planting ; the plants will then do 
much better.—E. H. 

- If you have only manure enough to fill 

vour frames withoKtThaking a hot-l>ed. you had 
better pot put oi ^ tI|q Qi cui grants until 


3100.—Cut flowers and plants for 
profit. —Nearly everything depends upon the 
focal demand, and the grower will find it pay be6t 
to lay himself out to supply the customers near 
him. This has disadvantages, I grant, because the 
demand may be intermittent, and, l>esides, it 
takes time to get a connection together. Mar£- 


chal Niel and other Roses are profitable, 
though not to the same extent as they were a 
few years ago ; still, good early Niels arc a pay¬ 
ing crop, aud they can be worked with other 
things beneath them in the same house. F. V. 
Raspail “Geranium” in quantity does fairly 
well, and the flowers of some of the double Ivy¬ 
leaved “Geraniums” are useful. One of the 
best for early blooming is still Mme. Crousae. 
Carnations, again, if grown by the thousand, 
are among the best things for sending away, 
they are so easily packed. Mrs. 8inkins Pink, 
struck early and specially grown for 
forcing, is very useful. Cyclamens of a 
good strain sell well, both in pots and in a 
cut state, and they are easily grown. Double 
white Chinese Primulas are useful in the same 
way. Primula obconica is very useful, llowcring 
continuously all winter. Arum Lilies, if fine, 
always sell well, and there is also a steady de¬ 
mand in many towns for plants in pots. Near 
a good town Azaleas sell well in blossom from 
this time to April. But I fancy there is a 
better trade for Ferns and foliage plants than 
for flowering-stuff, and it must be borne in mind 
that foliage plants, unlike flowering-stuff, are 
always in season. If the sale of flowering-plants 
is missed at the right time they are useless till 
the next season ; but Ferns will go on the whole 
year increasing in value. Among foliage plants 
Aralia Sieboldi, Dracaenas in variety, Grevillea 
robusta, Cyperus in variety, and a few of the 
hardiest Palms, are always in demand ; but the 
competition is so keen that the profits are very 
small when everything is taken into considera¬ 
tion.—E. H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3007.— Chrysanthemums for show 
and outdoors. —“A Would-be Exhibitor"' 
will find the following Chrysanthemums answer 
his purpose : — Japanese : Viviand Morell, 
W. H. Lincoln, Etoile de Lyon, Eynsford 
White, Alberie Lunden, Mrs. Hawkins, Stan- 
stead White, Mrs. F. Jameson, Val d’Andorre, 
Sunflower, Avalanche, and Sarah Owen. In¬ 
curved : W. R. Bahuart, Mme. Darrier, Mine. 
F. Mistrel, Empress of India, John Doughty, 
Lord Alcester, Lord Wolseley, Lady Hardinge, 
John Lambert, Robert Cannell, M. E. Vaucher, 
and Mrs. Coleman. Reflexcd : Christine (pink, 
golden, and white), Dr. Sharpe, Chevalier 
Domage, and Cullingfordi. Pompon : Mile. 
Elise Dordon, Mile. Marthe, Marion, Vicfcorine. 
Snowdrop, and St. Michael. Singles: Admiral 
Sir T. Symonds, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. D. B. Crane, 
Mary Anderson, Souvenir de Londres, and Lady 
Churchill. Early-flowering ones for outdoors: 
Elaine, Mme. Dcsgrange, S<eur Melanie, Sou¬ 
venir d’un Ami, Cottage Pink, and King of 
Crimsons.—A. W. Sf an ton. 

3105.—White incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Mrs. George Bundle is a very beau¬ 
tiful white incurved variety, and none of its 
class can be placed l>efore it. Next to it I would 
place White Venus ; it is a constant medium¬ 
sized variety. Empress of India is by far the best 
white for exhibitionpurposes, because size counts 
there, and those who prefer size as well as good 
quality for any purposes would still prefer it. 
The best late white is the sport from Princess of 
Teck named Lord Eversley. There is a good 
white variety, not so well known tvs the above, 
with broad, incurving petals, named White 
Globe, well worth growing. The above are all 
the large-flowered pure-white incurved I would 
care to recommend.—J. D. E. 

- In addition to Mrs. G. Rundle, “ W. G.” will find 

the following: good : Princess Teck, good for late flowering; 
Empress of India ; Lord Eversley, also good late kind, 
Mrs. Heale. creamy-white ; Miss Marcheaux, White Venus, 
Princess Blanche, and Mrs. Naish.—E. M. 

3062. — Single Chrysanthemums. — 

These are much more useful as cut-flowers than 
the lumpish inclin ed varieties; in fact, there are 
few more beautiful flowers in existence than the 
white single-flowered variety named Jane : to 
this, and the variety Mrs. Langtry, I would add 
the chestnut-red variety, D. Windsor, Guernsey 
Sunset (deep-yellow), Mary Anderson (rosy 
blush), Miss Rose (white, with a suffusion of 
pink); Dick Turpin (magenta-crimson) is single, 
though placed in catalogues with the Pompone 
Anemones ;‘Nympbea-(fragrant and pure-white), 
and VVhjify J?effeptjipji (pure-whi^), —J ■ D. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MULLEINS (VERBASCUMS). 

Some of these are very striking, and though 
mostly of biennial duration they have a value 
in gardens which can hardly be overlooked. 
Especially is this the case where there are large 
beds or borders that need furnishing with vege¬ 
tation of a stately character. Another great 
recommendation these Mulleins have is the 
readiness with which they grow in soil of the 
lightest and poorest character, although, of 
course, they do not attain to quite such noble 
proportions. Still, upon a loose sandy bank, a 
site that many would have condemned as useless 
for plant growing, we have fine specimens of 
Mulleins associated with Foxgloves, Evening 
Primroses, &c. 

Woolly Mi llet* (Verbascum phlomoides) 
is the best of all the Mulleins, it varies in 
height from 5 feet to 9 feet, according to the 
richness of soil, but in either case it flowers 
equally as freely and lasts as long. The buds 
are in clusters upon its tall spike, and open suc- 
cess ion ally, but not as the Foxglove docs ; the 
lowermost buds in each cluster arc the first to 
open, and their expansion goes on all up the 
spike. Then there are secondary bil ls opening 
similarly from the base upwards, and after these 
come other buds, so that one plant continues 
produceing flowers over a prolonged period ; 


lasting in beauty nearly the whole season 
through. Numerous flowering side-shoots are 
produced from the base of the main spike, 
especially upon plants isolated in rich soil. The 
abundance of large woolly leaves forms almost 
as pleasing a feature as the flowers. 

Olympia* Mullein (V. olympicum) (an illus¬ 
tration of which, as seen in winter, is here given) 
is similar in stature, more handsome in foliage, 
but smaller and not so long-lasting in flower. 
It is not so generally useful, as it cannot always 
lie relied upon to flower the second year from 
sowing, sometimes waiting till the third or even 
the fourth year. When it does flower it is 
striking and handsome, and one feels well re¬ 
paid. Moreover, until the time of flowering 
comes it is very conspicuous by reason of its 
huge rosette-like tufts of long, broad leaves, 
which are densely covered with a woolly sub¬ 
stance, giving the w’hole plant a grey colour. 
The best plants of this Mullein I have seen were 
grown against the foot of a wall, which seemed 
to afford during winter a little needful shelter 
to the tufts of great leaves. In such a position 
I am now growing some plants, and though 
raised last year they will not flower this year. 

Nettle-leaved Mullein (V. Chaixi or 
V. vernale) is a magnificent kind, and valuable 
because perennial on light, warm soils. It is 
not a common plant, but is worthy of extended 
cultivation. It has handsome, large, green 
leaves, w'hich quite early in the year shoot out 
and look effective, but the flower-spikes are 
marvellous, both for jfheir v-heigl't.-aifWhe 
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amazing profuseness of bloom upon them. The 
flowers are yellow, rather small, but very closely 
set and pretty, as the yellow colour of the petals 
is contrasted with the anthers, which are thickly 
covered with purple hairs. Such a tine species 
as this is fit to adorn any border. 

Purple-flow’eked Mullein (V. phmniceum) 
is a distinct and pretty species, and quite dwarf 
in comparison with the giants of this family. 
It has the merit of earliness, being the first to 
flower. Is rarely exceeds 4 feet in height, and 
consequently can be grown in many positions 
where the other kinds would be quite inad¬ 
missible. Upon light warm soils it sometimes 
proves perennial, but treated as a biennial it 
does perfectly well, and good results are assured. 
Moreover, whilst yellow is the prevailing colour 
among other members of the family, in this 
species it is quite absent; but, on the other hand, 
a charming variety of hues characterises it. 
There are purples and violets, reds in novel 
shades, some distinct and pleasing, the majority 
otherw ise, but the soft shades of lilac and rose 
and pale flesh-white arc of delicate beauty. 
These arc the best of cultivated kinds, but 
even among the native forms there is much 
beauty, and those w ho W’ish to make a feature 
of this particular family could hardly afford to 
ignore them. The native kinds are most useful 
for, and would look better naturalised in, the 
rougher parts of a garden where the garden 
kinds were freely grown. With us they abound* 


so there is no need for [it. Upon the banks of 
an old chalk-pit in the park they arc flowering 
in profusion. V. nigrum is especially plentiful 
and pretty. It may lie likened in every way to 
V. vernale of gardens, the only point of dif¬ 
ference being its diminished stature. Associated 
with it are 

The White Mulleins (V. Thapsus and 
V. pulverulentum), both tall-growing kinds with 
white woolly leaves, the first-named producing 
simple spikes of yellow flowers, and the last- 
named panicled spikes with flow’ers of similar 
colour, but smaller. V. Lychnitis, too, is a 
pretty pure-white native kind, not generally 
common, yet sometimes met with in quantity 
upon chalky banks in Kent and Sussex, or 
upon the margins of woods, where it mingles 
with the rough and scattered tufts of Grass, 
flowering long and freely. The Moth Mullein 
(V. Blattaria) is a rather rare native kind, with 
thinly arranged, small yellow flowers. It lasts 
longer than any other kind, its season extend¬ 
ing from July till November. V. virgatum, a 
rather rare native kind which inhabits banks, 
has large yellow flowers arranged in clusters 
above a leafy bract, like the arrangement upon 
the spikes of V. phlomoides. All the kinds 
enumerated have an interest and beauty, and 
those who w’ish to grow’ them cannot do better 
than obtain seed and sow r it at once in an open, 
sunny border. If sowm thinly, there will be no 
need to prick the young seedlings out, but they 
may remain till autumn, and then be trans¬ 
planted into the positions they are to adorn, i 


Those who have bare shrabberrics might adorn 
them with these Mulleins in broad groups and 
masses. They would associate w’ell with the 
shrubs, and probably seed and become established. 

_ A. 


3136.—Evergreens, &c., for a north¬ 
west wall. —This would make a good wall for 
Morello Cherries. Some of the kitchen Plums 
also w’ill succeed, such as Victoria, Pond’s 
Seedling, and Prince Englebert. Evergreen- 
flowering shrubs of the best sorts w'ill hardly be 
a success. Of course, if the purpose is to hide 
the wall, there arc plenty of Evergreens will 
do that: the Fire-Thorn (Pyracantha) will do 
very well ; Pyrus japonica, Cotoneastor niicro- 
phylla and C. Simonsi, Berberis stenophyila, and 
Escallonia macrontha. Primus Pissardi makes 
a pretty wall shrub ; to lie sure, it is not ever¬ 
green, but the foliage is charming in autumn, 
ami the flowers in spring arc bright and pretty. 
— E. H. 

3117. — Grass on cinder tennis- 
court. —Salt wdll kill the w’ccds, but it will 
have a tendency to make the court damp. Sul¬ 
phuric acid, at the rate of half a pint to a 
gallon of water, will kill the weeds if used 
annually, say in dry weather in April. All 
w eed-killers should be used when the weather 
is dry and looks settled.—E. H. 

- Get one of the liquid weed-killers thtrt 

are advertised in Gardening, and use it accord¬ 
ing to the directions sent with it, and you w r ill 
find that one application put on judiciously will 
keep your tennis-court free from w r eeds of all 
kinds for twelve months without disfiguring the 
surface. I like to use the weed killer in dry 
weather in the month of March or April, as 
wherever applied the space keejis free from 
weeds and Moss all the summer. Those who 
use it should put on an old pair of boots while 
doing so, as the liquid w’ill make new leather of 
a rusty colour.—J. C. C. 

3104. — Trenching land in frosty- 
weather.— If the frost has penetrated the 
ground deeply I don't think I should do any 
trenching, but if the frost is only slight, 
trenching may be done with advantage. If 
frozen earth is buried it is a long time thawing, 
and it generally leaves the land in a wet, un¬ 
wholesome condition ; at any rate, frozen eartli 
should not be buried in land naturally retentive. 
—E. II. 

- In trenching all land the surface soil 

should be kept in the same position as before, 
therefore no harm can be done by trenching 
during the time it is frozen ; the hard lumps 
can be left on the top, and some of the low er 
soil will also feel the action of the frost in con¬ 
sequence of being moved and exposed. If the 
hard-frozen pieces were buried, say 1 foot doep 
below’ the surface, there would then be harm, 
but not if done in the manner indicated.—S. P. 

3115.—Hardy perennials for August 
and September. —The following are all 

ood : Gaillardia grandiflora maxima and the 

ybrids from grandiflora, which may easily he 
raised from seed, arc all desirable. Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Harpalium rigidum (Prairie Sun¬ 
flower), and among other jicrennial Sunflow'ers 
are the single and double varieties of multi- 
florus; Stenactis speciosa, Helenium pumilum, 
Japanese Anemones (white and red), Suminer- 
flow’ering Chrysanthemums in variety, including 
Mine. I)e8grangc and its varieties, Chrysan¬ 
themum leucanthemum maximum (Ox - eye 
Daisy), Achillea Pt&rmica fl.-pl., Alstrcemeria 
aurea, Antirrhinums, Coreopsis lanceolata (one 
of the most lieautiful things for cutting, and none 
the worse for being old), Pcntstemons in variety, 
Crocosma aurea, Funkia grandiflora, Phlox 
herbaceous in variety, Polygonum cuspid&tum, 
Sedum spectabile, Statice latifolia, Tritoma 
grandis, &c.—E. H. 

- The following will be found good. The 

figures following the names are the approximate 
heights of eaeh one, varying, of course, according 
to the treatment the plants receive : Chrysan¬ 
themum latifolium, 4 feet; Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum, 7 feet; Harpalium rigidum,. 4 feet; 
Stenactis speciosa, 2 feet; Helemum autumnale, 
2 feet; Helianthus maximus, 8 feet; Anemono 
japonica alba. 2 feet; Bupthalmum salicifolium, 
2 feet; Bocconia cordata, 5 feet; Campanula 
persicifolia alba, 2 feet; Campanula pyramidalis 
alba* 5 feet; Echubops - Ritto, 3 feet ; Monarda 
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didyma, 3 feet; Phlox Max Kolb, 4 feet; 
Tritoma glaucescens, 3 feet; Veronica spicata 
alba, 2 feet; and Veronica aubsessilis, 3 feet. 
-S. P. 

3114.—China Asters for exhibition. 

—The exhibitions for Asters are usually held in 
September, and to get good blooms at that 
time the seeds ought to be sown in April, about 
the first week in the month. Sow in shallow 
boxes, and place them in a hot-bed, for there 
they will vegetate more freely than they do in 
cold frames. Prick the young plants out in 
boxes soon after they appear above ground, and 
they must be transplanted on to a piece of well- 
prepared ground, bountifully enriched with 
farmyard manure, as the Aster can stand good 
cultivation. The plants, if carefully trans¬ 
planted from the boxes, with most of the soil 
hanging about their roots, receive but little check 
to their growth. Plant a foot asunder. The 
crown flowers are the best. The tall Victoria 
Aster is the best for exhibition. Quilled Asters 
are shown in a class by themselves. Betteridge’s 
strain is considered the best.—J. D. E. 

3120.—Plants near a dusty highway. 
—I am not surprised to hear that the better 
forms of Roses will not thrive in such a position 
as you describe, and I do not advise you to try 
any Roses again. The best dust-resisting 
climbing plant I am acquainted with is the 
Winter-flowering Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum) ; the leaves are so small that the dust 
does not find much room for lodgment on them, 
and it is more attractive in winter than in 
summer. The colour of the growth is of such a 
dark-green as almost to present the appearance 
of an evergreen plant in winter.—J. C. C. 

3057.—Plants for a narrow south 
border. —Doubtless the Pansies die because 
the situation is too hot and dry for them when 
summer comes, and, therefore, it is hardly ad¬ 
visable to rely too much upon them. I should 
be inclined to try a border of Gaillardias, as 
these are now very numerous, most beautiful, 
flower over a prolonged season, the flowers 
themselves last a long time, and, lastly, in a 
sunny south border the plants would be hardy. 
A border of Pentstemons too would be a 
decidedly pretty feature, and they keep on flower¬ 
ing through the summer and autumn. Their 
only drawback is that they are not quite hardy, 
but, at the same time, they are easily preserved, 
for cuttings taken off in September and dibbled 
thickly in a bed of soil in a frame will root and 
need little attention beyond covering in the 
time of very severe frost. When spring comes 
they may be planted out, and they soon grow 
away and commence flowering.—A. H. 

3063.— Flowers for a dry bank.— Two 
useful biennials to accompany the Foxglove, and 
which, when once introduced, would probably 
ever after sow themselves, are Verbascum 

E hlomoides and the old Honesty (Lunaria 
tennis). Among perennials there are numbers 
of things, but one especially—namely, Helle- 
borus faetidus. I have a Quantity of this upon 
a gravelly bank where little besides would 
grow, and it is always a charming feature, but 
particularly during winter, when its handsome 
deep-green foliage appears at its best. It makes 
great tufts, 2 feet in neight, and spreading pro¬ 
portionately, and in spring the shoots bear 
clusters of greenish flowers. Its foliage, how¬ 
ever, is its greatest charm. Then, again, nothing 
can be more suitable than the Sea Lyme Grass 
(Elymus arenarius). It will hold together the 
loosest bank of soil, and cover it with beautiful 
verdure. It is of a silvery or glaucous colour, 
and most ornamental. If there is enough soil to 
give them a start in, Everlasting Peas (Lathyrus) 
are charming when trailing on a sunny bank. L. 

r ndiflorus for spring and early summer, and 
latifolius, and its white variety, will keep up 
a succession for months. In sunny situations 
Rock Roses (Helianthemums) would be delight¬ 
ful. Anchusa italics. Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, 
Campanula carpatica, Centranthus ruber, 
Glaucium luteum, Corydalis, Pulmonaria, Lu¬ 
pines, and Symphytums are all likely to succeed. 
—A. H. 

3121.-— Ivy on dead trees.— From some cause or 
other Ivy will not grow so freely on dead trees as living 
ones, but with a little pains at first the Ivy will cling. It 
must be started with a few nails.— E. H. 

3055.— Manure and soil for Conifers.— The best 
soil for most Conifers is a good spit of turfy loam, cut from 
an old pasture, and laid in a heap. Grass downwards, a con¬ 
siderable time before/usuifr, and if manure is employed 

aloirj with it, it abouln be ttortyrhl, • 0%4 tdf—J. D* 



ORCHIDS. 

ANGULOAS. 

“ A Lancashire Lad ” requests me to tell him all 
I know about Anguloas ? And he adds : “ When, 
last summer, staying with a friend in Yorkshire, 

I fell in love with a yellow one, which seemed 
like a great yellow Tulip, and I have now some 
pieces of it sent me.” These plants are remarkably 
easy to grow into large specimens. You must keep 
them cool and well shaded, and let them have 
plenty of air and a liberal supply of water, and 
all will be well. I used to grow Anguloas with 
much larger bulbs than the imported ones had 
many years ago. Nothing was specially done to 
them but just to pot them well in good, brown 
peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss, adding 
some sharp silver sand in the process of 
potting, and in this composition they grew 
apace and flowered profusely every year. 
The plants, when their season’s growth was 
finished, used to be put to rest at the coolest 
end of the Odontoglossum-house, and never 
given any water throughout the entire winter. 
In the month of March I used to move them 
to the warmest end of the same house, and 
this soon woke them up into growth, when they 
were repotted and set to Work again. During the 
months of April and May the fire-heat was kept 
on in these houses (the cool ones), but after this it 
was stopped both during the night as well as by 
day, and the Anguloas always grew and flowered 
well. During the summer and time of growth the 
plants were watered liberally, which could be done 
without any fear, because they were well drained. 
During the winter these plants must not be 
stowed away and never looked at; but I sup¬ 
pose the coldest end of the Odontoglossum-house 
will fall as low as 46degs. sometimes. Well, then, 
there will not be much water wanted, but they 
must be looked over occasionally in case they do 
need any. Should the bulbs show any signs of 
distress by shrivelling a little water must be 
given to the plants. They may be placed on a shelf 
out of sight during this time. Tne leaves having 
fallen not much space is required for them. I 
think this is about all you will want to know 
about the Anguloas ; but as there are several 
kinds beside a yellow-flowered one, l here give 
a brief description of them. 

A. Clowesi.— This plant was first flowered 
and named after a Manchester worthy, a Rev. 
J. Clowes, of Broughton Hall, who grew it 
nearly fifty years ago. The first one that 
flowered, I believe, had a pure-white lip, but I 
have seen forms with them orange-coloured, 
and I have seen another in which the lip and the 
base of the flowers were freckled with red ; how¬ 
ever, all have large, erect, bright golden-yellow 
flowers, which resemble very much large yellow 
Tulips. The blossoms have a perfume like Turkey 
Rhulbarb, which some persons like, but I do not. 
The plants commence to grow at the end of March 
or beginning of April, and they produce their 
flowers about the end of June, lasting a long 
time in full perfection ; when strong about three 
flowers are produced from a growth, so that the 
more growing points, the more flowers. A. 
Ruckeri is about the next largest flowered 
species. The flowers are erect and cup-shaped, 
tne inside being of a rich-yellow, thickly dotted 
and spotted with reddish-brown, the outside of 
a pale greenish-yellow, without spots. There 
is a white form of this plant which I have only 
seen upon one occasion. It is a magnificent 
flower, as large as the type, and of a pure ivory- 
white. Another form is called sanguinea, and it 
was originally introduced by Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting. This plant is made synonymous 
with sanguinea by a good many people, but I 
hold them to be distinct. A. eburnea is the 
next largest-flowered kind, which looks very 
like a pure-white variety of A. Clowesi. Many 
of the leading growers have denied the exist¬ 
ence of such a plant, and since then a white 
Ruckeri has appeared. This plant exists in the 
gardens of the President of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural »Society, and a figure of it is to be found 
in the pages of the “ Orchid Album,” t. 133, 
which proves this to be a gem of the first 
water. The flowers are as large as those 
of A. Clowesi, and of a clear pure-white. The 
lip of all the above-named plants is jointed and 
moves with every shifting of the flowers. 
A. uniflora belongs to the smaller-flowered 
section, and as figured in the Botanical Maga¬ 
zine the flowers are pure-white, spotted on 


the inside with pink. Of this plant I think 
the following are only varieties, and with 
very little difference—viz., A. Turaeri and A. 
virginalis. A. dubia : This, I think, is a rare 
plant, never having seen it but once some few 
years ago; the flowers are of the size of A. 
uniflora, but the flowers are yellow, the inside 
being spotted with brown. It is by some, 
thought to be a natural hybrid between the two 
species A. uniflora and A. Clowesi. A. media : 
This plant was introduced from Columbia about 
two years ago by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans. It 
is intermediate between A. Clowesi and C. 
Ruckeri, and it is looked upon as a natural 
hybrid of these two species, but at present it is 
a very rare Orchid. Matt. Bramble. 


CHYSIS. 

From “Mrs. G. Norris” comes a flower of 
Chysis hractescens for a name, and also a request 
to know how to grow it ? This is is an extra¬ 
ordinary time of the year (January) to see 
flowers of this Orchid, when I should have 
thought the plants would have been quietly 
at rest for at least another month. As regards 
growing the Chysis, this is easy enough. They 
are sometimes grown in hanging-baskets; I, 
however, prefer pots, and if, when in flower, 
the blossoms require bringing up more on a 
level with the line of sight, a wire put round 
the pot does it immediately. Naturally these 
plants grow upon the branches of trees, but 
their bulbs are weighty, and they do not do well 
on blocks of wood unaer cultivation ; in fact, I 
find that they like soil to root into, and my 
reason for preferring pots to grow them in 
is because in them I can pack the soil in 
more compactly and firmly than I can in 
baskets. Drain the pots well—this, I believe, 
covers a multitude of sins in plant culture, 
and it should always be well attended to—using 
for soil good brown peat-fibre and chopped 
Sphagnum Moss ; some say loam should also 
form a component part of the soil, but I do not 
like it, and therefore do not recommend it. 
When the plants which have been at rest in the 
coolest part of the Cattleva house, and kept dry 
through the winter months, show signs of mov¬ 
ing into growth, they should be shaken out of 
their old compost, but not too severely, and 
then be repotted into the new soil, trimming 
away any part of the roots which may be dead. 
As before said, pot them firmly, and to keep 
them in position let their stout fusiform bulbs 
be tied up firmly, but not roughly. Let every¬ 
thing be done in a neat und orderly manner. 
After potting the plants should stand in the 
warmest end of the same house and be treated 
to a moister atmosphere, and they should also 
have a little water to the roots ; and in this 
position some people keep them the whole 
summer, but when such accommodation exists I 
like to put them into the East India-house to 
make their young growths, as it is upou these 
that the blooms appear. During the season of 
growth the plants like an abundance of water, 
which, from having thoroughly good drainage 
as advised, you may give them. They also like a 
fair amount of light, yet they must be shaded 
from the sun’s rays during the autumn, and they 
lose their leaves in winter, and must then be 
kept dry (their stout bulbs allowing of this) and 
cool, but should there be the slightest sign of 
shrivelling of the bulbs, water must at once be 
given them. They need plenty of fresh air with¬ 
out cold draughts. A few plants make up this 
genus, and these are given below. All are 
natives of Colombia and Mexico. 

C. bractescens. —The bulbs of this and of 
all these plants are fusiform or stout in the 
middle, tapering at both ends and bearing 
ample-plaited, dark-green leaves. The spike 
is produced when the growth is about naif 
made, and it bears from three to seven 
flowers, which are usually white in the sepals 
and petals, the inside of the lip yellow. It 
blooms usually during March, April, and May, 
lasting a fortnight in perfection. C. aurea: 
This is the plant that tne genus was founded 
upon, but it is really not worth growing, saving 
for a collection, on account of its flowers only 
remaining open for one day (if they do open at 
all); this is brought about by self-fertilisation. 
The colour is pale-yellow, tipped with reddish - 
yellow, lip pale-yellow, more or less dotted and 
spotted witn both colours. C. aurea maculata : 
l srw this plant last year in Mr. Shuttle worth’s 
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collection, at Park-road, Clapham. It is a 
more slender plant, and the flowers are not so 
fleeting as the species. C. Chelsoni: This 
is a garden hybrid of the Messrs. Veitoll’s, 
having tawny-yellow sepals and petals, 
tipped with reddish-brown. The lip is tawny- 
yellow, the front lobe yellow with red 
spots ; it is the result of crossing C. bractescens 
and C. lsevis. C. he via is another very pretty 
plant introduced from Mexico some fifty years 
ago. It has a longer raceme of flowers of the 
usual shape and about the same dimensions. 
They are tawny-vellow, tipped with orange- 
yellow, and the lip is orange, streaked and 
blotched with deep-red. Its usual time of 
flowering is about the months of June and 
July, lasting about three weeks in full beauty. 
C. Limminghei.—This, although not of recent 
introduction, is about the last species that 
was introduced through M. Linden. It was 
found growing on trees near the sea-shore in 
the Mexican province of Tabasco, and was 
named after a Belgian nobleman, a great patron 
of plants and plant culture. The flowers are 
creamy-white, tipped with purple on the sepals 
and petals; the lip is pale-yellow on the side 
lobes, streaked with crimson, the front lobe 
pale pinkish-lilac, streaked with purple. C. 
Sedeni.—Another of the Veitchian hybrids of 
great beauty, having the sepals and petals 
white, the last-named the purest, and tipped 
with rosy-purple ; lip pale-yellow, streaked 
with purple on the inner side of the lateral 
lobes, and having the front lobe of a rich- 
purple, streaked with white. Both these 
hybrid varieties were raised by Mr. Seden, 
and it is a cross between C. Limminghei and C. 
bractescens. These, “Mrs. Norris,” are about the 
only kinds which we as cultivators know of 
this genus, and I think I have told you all that I 
know about them ; remember they all of them 
bloom on the young growth. 

Matt. Bramble. 


3070.—Cypripedium Sedeni.— There is 
not the slightest aoubt but your plant is suffer¬ 
ing througn want of heat. I should never let 
the temperature fall below 60 degs., and that 
is 10 degs. above your highest, it would seem. 
I last week saw very fine plants in full flower, 
but these plants were in a temperature of 
65 degs., and this sunk down a few degrees 
during the night. Yourself and other Man¬ 
chester friends have been committing a grievous 
error in making a cool-house plant of this.— 
M. B. _ 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 87, Southampton-street, Covcnt-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used tn 
the paper. When more than one query w sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unamiocred 
queries should be repeated. Corrcspoivlents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) shoxild always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ooligi us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful , and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3161. —Roses from seed.— Will someone kindly tell 
me how to prow Roses from seed, both Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetual# ?—E. Sx. 

3162. — Pruning a Scotch Rose.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to prune the little Scotch Rose (yellow) ? 
The bushes have grown too large.— H. W. 

3163. —A good boiler.— Will someone kindly tell me 
the best kind of boiler t-o heat 500 feet of 4-inch piping, 
and what size the same should be ?—M. G. 


3161.— A heating apparatus.— Is there any inde¬ 
pendent slow-combustion boiler mode which will heat satis¬ 
factorily 300 feet of 4-inch piping ?— Gardener, Devon. 

3165.— Soil and manure for Rhododendrons. 
—Will someone kindly tell me the proper soil and manure 
for making up a Rhododendron-bed ?— Mrs. Findlater. 

8166.— Malt-dust as a manure.— Will someone 



3167. —Blackberry mite.—Will someone please to 
state how this is distinguished, and what is the remedy ? 
All the bushes in this neighbourhood are said to be infested 
with it.— Nantwich. 

3168. —Carnations in a cold frame.—Will some¬ 

one kindly state the names of twelve good Carnations for 
pot-culture in an unheated frame, and the treatment 
required?-A. G. V. 

3169. —Gladiolus “ bulbils."—I have a lot of little 
Gladiolus “ bulbils," taken from the bases of the ripened 
bulbs. Should I plant them at once in boxes to grow 
them on ?—T. D. Lawson. 

3170. — Liliums outdoors.— Will someone kindly 
state the names of a few of the best Liliuins to bloom out¬ 
side in July at the same time as Liliura candidum generally 
does ?—D. S. Dawson, Dundee. 

3171. —White Zonal Pelargoniums for bed¬ 
ding.—Will someone kindly tell me the name of a good 
single-flowered white Zonal Pelargonium for bedding, and 
how best to propagate it?—A. G. V. 

3172. —Growing Celeriac.—Will someone please to 
tell me how to grow Celeriac? My gardener has tried for 
two seasons, but cannot succeed in making it grow with 
roots like Turnips.—M rs. Findlater. 

3173. —Cutting down Double Petunias, Ac.— 
Will someone kindly state when to cut down Double 
Petunias, also the right time and way to insert and treat 
the cuttings?—W. Eastwood, Oldham. 

3174. — Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes.— 
Could I grow the above together successfully in a Cucum¬ 
ber-house, and if so, when should seed be sown ? What 
are the best sorts of each to grow?—A mateur. 

3175. —Larkspurs.—Will someone kindly state when 
the seed should be sown, if it requires any particular soil, 
position, or treatment? And how should the plants be 
treated ? Locality, North London.—C harcoal. 

3170.—Parsley growing for profit-—Will anyone 
kindly tell me if it would be profitable t>o grow Parsley in 
large quantities for market : Also, what soil most suit¬ 
able, and if London is the best place to be near ?—Parsley. 

3177. — Pruning climbing Roses. — Would 
“ *L C. C.” kindly oblige by giving me a little of his 
advice upon pruning these Roses, and are young shoots to 
be led up annually to replace the onesof last year’s growth ? 
—NH'HKTOH. 

8178.—Grafting a Pear-tree.—I have a Pear-tree 
which bears small, valueless fruit in abundance. Can a 
better kind be grafted on it, and if so, kindly advise what 
variety, with other instructions as to process', time of year, 
Ac. ?—Norwood. 

3179. —Tomato-bouse.—Will someone kindly tell me 
the best way of arranging Tomato-plants in a house 50 feet 
by 15 feet, where the produce is grown for market? Also 
the most convenient way of arranging the hot-water pipes ? 
—Gardener, Devon. 

3180. —Vines and Other plants.- My Peach-house 
I have now planted with Vines, roots outside. What, could 
I now grow upon the inside border at present ? I have 
plunged my Strawberries in pots in it. The frost is just 
excluded from the house.—A mateur. 

3181. —Pruning Roses.— I have W. A. Richardson 
and Gloire de Dijon Roses on a wall that were not pruned 
last year, and have made much wood. I shall be much 
obliged if someone will kindly inform ine how best to 
prune them, and when ?— Mrs. Maples, Spalding. 

3182. — Fruit-trees for a wall.—Would someone 
kindly tell me the names of some good cooking Apples that 
would grow on a north and also on an east wall; and also 
say when I should order them and of what size ? District, 
Londonderry ; strong winds, heavy soil.—K irkistoun. 

3183. —Forced Strawberries. — When should 
.Strawberry-plants begin and finish bearing that were put 
into heat the first week of January ? How much per 
pound could I reasonably expect to get for the fruits, and 
where could I best dispose of them?—G ardener, Deism. 

3184. —Rose-cuttings in water.—Following direc¬ 
tions given in Gardening, I placed some Rose-cuttings in 
water, which have inode roots 3 inches or 4 inches long. I 
shall be glad to know how soon they ought to lie planted 
in soil ? Those with a heel of old wood have rooted best. 
—Athlone. 

3185. — Lillum giganteum in a suburban 
garden.—Would someone kindly state if this Lily is 
worth growing by an amateur in a small suburban garden 
(London), south-east district? Soil, light, subsoil, gravel 
and sand. If so, state best method of cultivation, time to 
plant, &c. ?—Rex. 

3186. —Flowering shrubs under Fir-trees.— 

—Would anyone kindly tell me what are good flowering 
shrubs to plant under Scotch Fir-trees? I have tried 
Rhododendrons (ponticum), and they do not seem to do. 
The drip or something from the trees takes off their leaves 
and destroys their growth.—H. B. 

3187. —Treatment of Gladioli —Will someone 
kindly tell me how 1 should treat Gladioli, so as to get 
the conns larger? 1 have grown them in pots and in the 
garden, and I have bought new ones, but find, when I 
nave bloomed them once, that they (the corrns) get much 
smaller. How could this he remedied ?—T. D. 

3188. —Growing Chinese Primulas.—I have 
just built a span-roofed greenhouse, 12 feet h.v 8 feet, 
facing north and south. I wish to grow Chinese Primulas 
only in it this season. I intend to raise them from seed, 
and grow them oninittotheirflowering stage, so a few hints 
os to the management will oblige ? —Amateur, Sparkbrook. 

3189. —Chrysanthemums in small pots.— I 
wish to grow Chrysanthemums in small pots—by small I 
mean 6-inch ones,' as there is not room in my greenhouse 
for larger. I know that it is possible, for I have seen very 
handsome plants in pots this size. I hope somebody will 
he able to help me ? I am striking my cuttings now.— 
Crab. 

■3190.—White flowers for Easter —will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what white flowers I can grow in 
a slightly-heated greenhouse to bloom at Easter (middle 
of April)? Could Tulips and Hyacinths be got in flower 
by then ? If so, when should the bulbs be planted, what 
varieties n$ed, and how much should they cost per dozen ? 
—Marie. 


3191. —Carnations destroyed by grubs. —I 

have some Carnations wintering in a cold frame, but they 
are nearly all destroyed by a small grub about a quarter 
of an inch long, which bores through the leaves and stalks. 
I have caught and killed dozens of them, but they still 
increase. Would someone kindly tell me the cause and 
remedy ?—II. S. A. 

3192. — Hedge for a flower garden.— will some¬ 
one kindly advise me as to the best hedge to put up by 
the side of my flower garden? It ia now open, and has a 
brook running by the side of it. I want something of 
quick growth, as I am only a tenant for three years. 
Might I suggest Privet, or would Ivies trailed on a wire¬ 
netting answer?— Asiibrook. 

3193. — Scale on Apple and Pear-trees, Ac — 

My trees—the Pears having grown well. Apples poorly— 
have never in seven years borne any fruit. The Pears 
blossom, but I think the Apples hardly ever do so. The 
soil is clayey, but well enough drained, yet a green scale 
is getting on the trees, and one of the Apples has the tips 
of its branches dying. What should I do?— Rathysynk. 

3194. — Palm In a dining-room.— will someone 
kindly advise me how to treat a Palm which I keep in niv 
dining-room? It has four leaves and one opening. The 
stem of the longest leaf is 21 inches. It is in a 9-inch pot , 
and I water it about twice a week, and sponge the leaves 
every week. The leaves are turning brown at the points, 
and the opening one is also brown at the point.— 
Inquirer. 

3195. — Culture of Melons in a frame- I want, 
to grow some Melons during the coining season, and know 
very little about their culture. Will someone tell me when 
and how to proceed ? I have a good-sized Cucumber 
frame, some stable-manure, and some seed; also a green¬ 
house (used for Fuchsias, “Geraniums” Ac.,) slightly 
heated in cold weather. District, South of England.— 
Ignoramus. 

3196. —Tulip bulbs after flowering.— Will some¬ 
one kindly tell me what should be done with Tulip bulbs 
that have finished flowering, and have previously been 
forced, and then placed in baskets Ac. (with Moss) for 
purposes of room decoration ? Can these bulbs be used in 
the same way next year ? If so, is it necessary to ripen 
them in soil,'or should they be merely placed on a shelf to 
dry V—J. T. B. 

3197. —Treatment of a Delphinium. — I was 

given a Delphinium in the autumn of the old-fashioned 
double black-stemmed variety, to which I attach 
the greatest value. By inadvertence it was planted 
immediately under an old standard Pear-tree in a liorder. 
When can I move it to what I suppose would be a more 
desirable situation, or would it be better to pot it up till 
April ?—R. A. 

3198. — Glass-houses for market work.— Will 
“ B. C. R.,” or anyone else, kindlv state the most suit¬ 
able houses, and dimensions of same, hot-water piping 
required, and best class of boiler for growing Tomatoes, 
Chrysanthemums, double “Geraniums,” Ac., in quantity 
for market work ? Am I right in supposing that com¬ 
paratively narrow and low houses are the most suitable? 
—Market Grower. 

3199. —Removing trees, stone edging, Ac., in 

a garden.— Will someone kindly set me right on this 
matter? I took a house for three .years certain, and 
planted the garden with fruit-trees, bushes, Ac., and 
standard Roses. The beds were edged with stone and 
fancy tiles. My term expires in March next. Can I 
legally remove the trees, Ac., and stone edging before that 
time ?— Bownesh. 

3200. — Rose-cuttings. —I took some cuttings from a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose the beginning of last November; each 
cutting was about 6 inches long. I put them into a clear 
glass bottle, with about 3 inches of water. They have now 
thrown out shoots, some an inch long, but there is no 
sign of any roots. Would someone kindly tell me if I 
should still keep them in the water, or should they lie 
removed into pots ?— Clovklly. 

3201. — Leaves of aLapageria turning brown. 
—I have two Lapagerias (rosea and alba) in my cool green¬ 
house which have both thriven well until now; latterly 
the leaves of the alba have begun to turn brown, shrivel 
up, and branches die. It is treated in the same manner as 
the L. rosea, which looks well and is beginning to bloom. 
What may be the cause of this difference, and what can 
be done to remedy this?— R. Beer. 

3202. — Pyramid Fuchsias, Ac.—I should also like 
to know the names of a few good single and double 
Fuchsias, together with a few hints on how to grow them 
as pyramids? I have plants of the following: Mrs. 
Marshall, Mr. H. Roberta, Depute Berlette, Henri 
Etienne, Avalanche, and also a good double Fuchsia with 
red tube and sepals, and white corolla. Is there a variety 
called Scarcity, if so, a description of this will also greatly 
oblige ?-A. G. V. 

3203. — Anemones ill pots.—I planted some three 
weeks ago Victoria Giant Anemones (single, scarlet, and 
mixed), and A. fulgens in pots or rich, light soil from an 
old Vine-border. They have been in a cold greenhouse, 
sheltered from frost, as I have no means of heating it. 
Will someone kindly give me advice about their treatment ? 
I am greatly obliged to “ J. C. C.” and “ P. U." for their 
advice about treatment of Oleander and Rose W. A. 
Richardson.—L. T. 

3204. — Heating a conservatory by hot air.— 

My conservatory isbuilt over some cellarage, and it seems 
to me it oould be very easily and economically heated by 
hot air. What is the objection to hot-air heating? It 
never Beems to be done. I am asked £25 to put in a boiler 
and hot-water pipes, while I think a proper furnace and 
hot-air inlet regulators could be put in for es. I have not 
given dimensions, as it appears to be a quest ion of prin¬ 
ciple, and not of detail.— Ignoramus. 

3205. — Getting rid of rats —If “M. F. c ," who in 

Gardening, Jan. 23, page 644, about this matter, would 
kindly give further particulars, he would much oblige. 
How'is the chloride of lime to be applied, and in what 
proportion to the water, and would the application have 
any destructive effects on plants, flowers, Ac. : 1 

find that rats are most destructive to boxes of seedling 
plants in the hot-house, and they will neither take the poison 
(such as phosphor paste, Ac.|) laid for them nor enter 
traps.—S tangrqve. 
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8206.— Roses not thriving.— Will someone please j 

to inform me how it is that own-root Roses (Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Teas) do not. succeed like Roses on 
foster roots—especially the Teas, the}* not produciup 
anything like the quantity and quality of flowers? I am 
told that not any of the Roses exhibited are grown on their 
own roots; they could not produce the flowers, especially 
the Tea-scented ones, unless in the case of one or two of the 
strong growing kinds. Locality, Wellington, Somersetshire. 
—Margaret Lakdkord. 

3-207.— Making* a Pern-house.—As I have just 
removed into a house where I have a little cool glass¬ 
house opening from the sitting-room, I should be very glad if 
someone would kindly give me a hint or tw f o as to how to 
turn it into a little Fern-house ? The structure in question 
is not heated in any way; is it necessary to do so, and 
which are the best Ferns for shallow pots to hang from 
the roof, and the best way to make Fern-pockets with 
Virgin Cork against a cement wall, and any other hints 
would be very much appreciated ?—R. S. 

3208.— Cropping: a piece of ground.— I have a 
niece of ground 90 feet by 60 feet facing southw-ards, but 
bounded on the west side by a row of Elm-trees, so much 
so that after tw'elve o’clock noon the whole place is in 
shadow. Would someone kindly give me some informa¬ 
tion as to the best method of cropping this ground with 
vegetables, and also would bush fruit-trees do there, or 
what species of flowers would thrive there, those useful for 
cutting for decoration preferred ? Any hints as to the 
proper manner of treating this ground would much oblige? 
—Ci'cvmbkr Frame.. 

32<X).— Old bedding “ Geraniums." I have some 
old “ Geranium ” plants lifted from the beds last year. I 
put- them in a box. I did not cut them down. They have 
been kept in a cool room, but free from frost. They look 
green and healthy. Is there time, if I put them in a'warm 
kitchen window, for them to make shoots for cuttings to 
be any use this year—say if I struck them in a hot-bed ; or 
would it be better to cut them down now, and simply 
bring them on for flower ? I would be glad of a word of 
advice as to which is the better treatment for old plants, 
or are they of any real use?—D oubtvcl. 

3210. — A grafting difficulty.— Would someone 
kindly give me his advice in a diflicultv I have met with 
as regards grafting? Stocks, I am told, ought to be an 
inch in diameter, and the scions as nearly the same as pos¬ 
sible. Now* I have never seen wood of the current year’s 
growth as large as an inch in diameter on Apple-trees. 
The scions I have got do not exceed half an inch in 
diameter for strong growing kinds, and about the thick¬ 
ness of a pencil for weaker growing roots. Is there any 
good in attempting splice-grafting with scions of the sizes 
I have mentioned, and what would it be best to do under 
the circumstances?— Amateur Po.molooiht. 

3211. — Anthracite coal-— To read the note from 
“M. J. N.,” in Gardbxixo, Jan. 28rd, page 641, on anthra¬ 
cite coal is most interesting, as my experience is so 
entirely opposite. For several years I have heated a lean- 
to house, with a sunken path. I also, like “ M. J. N.,” have 
a No. 1 Ixnighborough, and although there is no trouble 
in keeping the fire going all day during my absence yet it 
is never by any chance alight in the morning. The’coals 
are nearly always hot, but with the fire all gone out of 
them. I have burnt anthracite, also coke. I have tried 
every possible way of regulating the draught, but the 
result is always the same. I bank up about eleven. I 
have to go down two steps to the stove, and it faces west. 
.Should anyone lie able to help me out of my trouble I 
shall be very thankful?—I’. 

321-2.— Management of various indoor 

plants.- I have a lean-to greenhouse facing due south, 
about 36 feet by 8 feet, and am dividing this into two 
parts, 12 feet by 8 feet and 24 feet by 8 feet. The smaller 
part I shall keep moist, at a minimum heat of 55 degs., for 
Maiden-hair Ferns, Ac., and the other part cooler, at a 
minimum of about 45 degs. In addition to Ferns, I have 
at present specimens of Latania borbonica, l>rac«nas, 
Grevillea robusta, Arums, Pelargoniums, Genistas, Ges- 
neras, Ac., and for climbers a Stephanotis, Hoya carnosa, 
Jasminmn grandiflorum, Clianthus Dampieri, and Plum¬ 
bago capensis. Would someone kindly say how these should 
be separated into the respective houses, and what other 
plants could also be grown without very much trouble?— 
Ifl.STRION. 

3213. Heating & lean-to greenhouse.— Would 
“ B. C. K.," or someone else, kindly give me a little infor¬ 
mation as to heating a lean-to greenhouse, 40 feet by 
10 feet, 7 feet high at back, 2 feet in front from the ground 
level, with a path sunk flown the middle ? The house faces 
south, and gets the sun from seven in the morning until 
sunset. There will be a bed along the front to grow 
Cucumbers in from May until the end of September; then 
the Cucumbers and bed will be taken out to put in Chrysan- 
themumsand bedding “Geraniums." What heat is required 
just to keep out frost ? I want the boiler to be built in the 
front of the house, with the pipes to run under the bed for 
bottom-heat in the summer. I do not want to sink the 
stoke-hole any lower than I can help. I thought of a 
saddle-boiler. If suitable, please state what size boiler 
and quantity of 4-inch piping it would require?— Old 
SSl'USCRIBEK. 


To the. following queries brief editorial replies 
arc given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers shoidd they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3214.— Removing Orchids (Tiny Tim).—I think I 
can recommend you where they can be safely housed. I 
forget your address. Please send it, and I will write you.— 
M. B. 

;<2ir» -Evergreen Privet (E. .V. 1 cannot 

(» ll what, you call the true evergreen Privet, but I take it 
to be the Italian plant Ligustrum vulgare sempervirens, 
and neither of the pieces sent appears to be a portion 
of this one.-- J. J. 


3216. Polnsettlas after flowering (A. 

Plants of these in i>ots that have done flowering should 
receive no more water at the roots at present. They 
should be stowed away in any place where there is an 
intermediate temperature for some time, until they 
require to be started ag;mi-Lqjto growth. 
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3217. — Berried or Gladwin Iris (H. if.;.—Yes. 
seeds of the Gladwin Iris will grow if they are new' anq 
good. Sow in pots of sandy soil in March, placing the pots 
after sowing in a warm frame. As the young plants appear 
they should be gradually hardened off. It would be w'ell 
to have them in the pots the first year, planting them out 
the following spring in a prepared nursery-bed. 

3218. — Odontoglossum Rossi albens (A n Orch id 
Lover ).—This is the name of the plant, and if you are a« 
you sign yourself, you will be happy, because this will 
make a very nice change among the varieties which you 
send. The variety albeiiB is a somewhat scarce form, not 
perhaps of great money value, but still worth acquiring 
for the sake of variety. I like it very much myself.—M. B. 

3219. — Growing Mushrooms (H. II. M .).—There 
is no reason, as far os we can see, why your idea of Mush¬ 
room growing, if carefully carried out, should not suc¬ 
ceed, but we should not recommend the fowl’s manure : 
it is of too burning a nature. Use stable manure, and 
either ferment it for ten days or a fortnight before making 
up the beds, so as to drive off some of its rankness, or else 
mix a fourth of loamy soil with it, to absorb the gases and 
reduce the liability to over heating to a safe medium 
condition. Obtain good spawn, and keep it in a dry, warm 
place until it is used. 

32-20. -Pelargoniums for winter flowering 

(A. M. S. )V .).—The single and double Zonal Pelargoniums 
are the best for this purpose, although some of the large- 
flowered varieties can also, with special care, be got to 
bloom at that season, but this cannot be done in either 
case in a greenhouse from which’frost.is only just excluded. 
A good dry warmth is necessary, therefore we do not 
advise you to attempt their culture unless the greenhouse 
is alight and well-ventilated one, and you also have it well 
heated. If you do this and will let us know, w-e will 
gladly furnish you with details of culture. 

3221. — Starting and potting Oaladlums 

(C. S. is desirable to start these into growth at 

two different times, by which means a portion may be had 
late in the autumn, with handsome, healthy foliage, at a 
time when the earliest grown plants have lost their colour. 
In potting it is well to consider whether large or small 
examples will be the most useful, for in no case is it 
advisable to overcrowd the pots, os, when this occurs, the 
leaves will not acquire their wonted size. They will suc¬ 
ceed if potted in either loam or peat, but the foliage 
liossesses more sulistance when the plants are grown in 
loam rather than peat. 

3222. — Treatment of Ardisios (A. 0. M.).— 
These are most useful when comparatively small and fully 
furnished with leaves to the base of the plants. Any that 
are getting too large and that have lost their lower foliage 
should now be headed down and put into a brisk heat, 
where they will at once make several shoots to each plant. 
When these shoots have attained a few' inches in length all 
but one can be taken off with a heel and struck in sandy 
soil in heat. They will make good small plants much 
quicker than seedlings. The old stools may then be par¬ 
tially shaken out, be potted, and grown on with a single 
stem, a way in which they look much the best. 

3223. - Butomus Goodalll and Achatlna 
actona.— J. Meredith sends me specimens of these two 
snails, which he says are in great numbers in his stove- 
house. What can he do to get rid of them ? The first 
named is reported a British snail, but vet I have never 
found it anywhere but in a stove. It is the smallest of the 
two sent, and about its full size. The second one named 
is the larger of the two, and not fully grown. I do not 
know that you can do anything but catch them ; but I 
cannot say ihat I ever found them destructive. I never 
found that the plants were eaten, though, of course, they 
must be vegetable feeders. You will thin them dow-n by 
catching them wherever seen.—M. B. 

3224. —Oattleya Percivaliana (B. M. g .).—This 
is a fair flower, of ordinary colour, and alxne the usual 
size, being 5 inches across. The sender says she has been 
told that it is usually of such diminutive proportions as 
not to be worth growing ; but I would say let such foolish 

( >eople enjoy this opinion, but I recommend everyone 
laving Cat tl eyas to invest in some plants of it. It is the 
wannest coloured of all the labiata section ; but we do not 
want a monster flow-er at this season. You can cut it for a 
gentleman’s coat-flow-er, but it is rather large for that ; 
however, it is capital in a small glass for the table, with 
a spray of Fern, where it will last for a long time if a little of 
the end of the stalk is cut off—say, every second day.— 
M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

,% Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel , i chid, 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southamptonstreet, Straiid, London , W.C. 

Names Of plants. —II. G. Brooke.— VandaAniesiana; 
apparently the pure-white variety called alba.—— B. J. It. 
—1, Adi an turn eardioehlsena; 2, Lastrea hispida; 3, 

Niphobolus lingua. - A. J. B .—Phajus bicolor ; 2, 

Oncidiuni sphacellatum ; 3, Aspleniutn lucidum ; 4, 
Asplenium appendiculatum, a fonn of A. bulbiferum ; 5, 

Ixioks like a weak piece of Adiantum formosum.- Mrs. 

Xorris .—Chyais bractesoens.- J. T. —1, Choisya teraata; 

2, Franciseea eximia; 3, Erantheinum aspenim.- C. 

Turner.—I, Adiantum fulvum ; 2, Asplenium Belangeri; 

3, Phlebodium pulvinatum; 4, Campyloneuron brevi- 

folium ; 5, Gymnopteris nicotianwfolia.- Moms, Banff. 

—Next w'eek.- P. />.—1, Todea australis ; 2, Asplenium 

obtusilobum ; 3, Lomoria fluviatilis.- Query.— Cypripe- 

dium insigne Mooreanum.-Dodo.—Gladwin Ins (Iris 

faatidissima). 

Naming fruit. —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. WV can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions arc observed. Fnjtaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication resjwcting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parrel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, j7, 
Southampton-street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 

Names Of fruit.—/’’. //.—Apples : 1 and 2, Fruit too 
much shrivelled and out of character to name aocurately ; 
3, King of the Pippins, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reader.— Will the house in question have 
four rows of 4-inch piping on either side of it? If so, it 
should be enough ; if not, then the heating will be insuffi¬ 
cient. Please give particulars.- Calla .—We cannot 

answer your question as to the Arum without seeing a 
flower-spathe. When you have one open again please send 

it here.- Bee-keeping .—“ Bees and Bee-keeping,” by 

F. R. Cheshire. L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London, 

W.C.- A. J. Flanery .—The plants named should do 

well in a room. Certainly purchase them in pots, and 
there should be no difficulty in procuring them, as they 
are not scarce or dear.- John Crisp .—Pinch the Mar¬ 

guerite-leaves between the thumb and finger wherever 

the gTubs arc seen to be w'orking, and so kill them.- 

One in a Fix.— Apply to a dealer in birds. You do not 

give your name ana address.- J. W. P .—Give air to 

the greenhouse at the top only as much as possible, so as 
to avoid cold draughts of air, and warm the pipes a little 

at the Bame time during the day.- H. H'.—What is it 

you really wish to know about the Mulberry-tree? The 

query sent is not a clear one.- Aliqne.—We do not 

know' anything of the book you name.- Capra Goats.— 

Write to the editor of Farm and Home, published at this 

office.- Unfledged Chicken.— We cannot insert a query 

that if answered would l»e simply an advertisement. 

Write again to the firm in question.- M. Brown .—A 

dealer in harness, stable fittings, and groom’s requisites, 
Ac., would, w’e think, most likely lie able to supply you 
with w'hat you require. Enquirer.— Nicholson’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening.” L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London, 

W.C.- Michael .—The guano in question is, u’e believe, 

a very good manure.- Xantwieh .—Apply to Mr. H. G. 

Sinythe, 21, Goldsmith-street, Drury-lane, W.C.- Tho*. 

Bell .—If we get a mild spring, you should have a good 
crop of “sprouts”ontheold Cabbage-stumps, Ac., but they 
will not do to sell as Cabbages. 


■DEGONIAS.—Amateur offers grand strain of 

" Begonias, superior to parent plant, which gained first 
prize in open competition last season. Sgle., for betiding,2s. 3d.; 
for pots, as.; doubles, 5s. and 6s. All perdoz. Sgle. seed, same 
strain. 7 d. and Is. KNIGHT, 133, Barclay-rd., Walthamstow. 

P ELARGONIUMS. — Embracing the best 

Regal, Decorative, and Show varieties. Extra strong 
plants. Reody to pot into flowering-pots. These have given 
immense satisfaction in past years. Dublin. —“The Pelar¬ 
goniums arrived quite safe. They are nice, healthy little 
plants. I am more than satisfied. F. A.” Carefully packed, 
with full instructions “ How to Grow Pelargoniums,” ami 
post free, 5s. per dozen —ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, 

TMPROVED TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER 

A PLANTS, 9rt. each ; 3 for 2s. New white Begonia Beauty 
of Bath, erect habit, a real gem. tine tubers, Is. each; 3 for 2s. 6d. 
Coleus, in choice variety, perdoz., 2s. 6d. Ampelopsis Veitchi. 
st rong plants, Is. ea.: 3 for 2s. Gd. Twelve choice Herbaceous 
Plants, especially adapted for cutting purposes. 3s. All the 
foregoing, carefully packed nnd post free.—ALFRED A. 
WALTERS , Florist , Bath._ 

H OPS for beautiful arbours and covers for 

unsightly objects. The quickest-growing climber for 
filling up places of climbers killed this winter. Hardy, and 
Inst for ages. 8 splendid roots, Parcel Post, free. Is. -W 
HENRY8. Canterbu ry-road, Folkestone, Ke nt._ 

F UCHSIAS, strong, well-rooted plants, choicest 
kinds, correctly named, judiciously assorted, 12 var., 3s. 
free. VICAR, Ev ert on Vicarage. Bawt ry, Notts. _ 

PELARGONIUMS (Show and Regal), choicest 

■t kinds obtainable, autumn struck, from single pots, 6 vars., 
2s. 6d., free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawt ry. Notts. 

HH RYS ANTHEM UMS. — Beat Exhibition 

vJ kinds, Japanese, incurved, reflexed : strong, well-rooted 
plants, correctly named, 12 vars., 2s. 6d.; 24 van., 4*. 6d.; 36 
vars., 6s. 6d. Strong cuttings half-price, free. Cash with 
order.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. 


rpHE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

J- striking; yellow ditto, with long spurs, very elegant: 4 
well-rooted plants, Ib., free, with cultural directions. Now is 
best time to plant.—RAYNER, Avenue, Southampton. _ 

P ERIWINKLES. — Evergreen earoet under 

trees and other bad places. Charming flowers, blue, 
white, red ; 6 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is 
best time to plant.—RAYNER, as above. ___ 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind. Grows 20 ft. in season, festoons 
balconies, &c.; eovenxl enormous rose-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
Now is best time to plant.—RA YNER, as a bove. 


? V ERL ASTI NG SUNFLOWERS give sheaves 

Jj of golden flowers, grand in garden and for cutting: flourish 
anywhere; increase yearly. 4 for Is., free, with cultural 
directions. Now is best t ime to plant- RAY NER. _ 

pi ANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

VX japonic*). 2 feet high ; all colours between imre white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown. 
3 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is best tune to 
plant.- RAYNER. as aliove. 


pLEMATIS, &c., rare yel., red, 6 var., Is. 8d. ; 

U 12. 3s. Roses, 6 var., 2s.: 12 climbing var., 3*. Strong, 
free. Cucumbers (Tel. Rol.). 160, 2s.—BROUNT, Rotherfleld. 


pERNS.—All hardy, 15 varieties, Is. 6d. ; 20 

I extra large rockery roots. 2s. 6<l. ; 50. 5s.; 100, 9s Oonectly 
named, carriage paid.—-J. HARRISON, Fcllaido, Kenda l._ 

TV/TICHAUXIA (See Gardening, Jan. ‘2), Agros- 

IVi. temma atrosun., lovely crimson, Gale gas, 7 plants, 9tL 
Rev. C. LUNN, Flixbro' Rectory. Doncaster. 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Novelties and best 

\J Exhibition sorts ; large quantity of strong, healthy plants 
and cuttings cheap . Catalogue free — FOX. Bur' 

ctM 


FOX. Banbury. 


,EUS, 6 best show var., 2s. 9d. doz. Pearson s 


greenhouse Zonale Geraniums, 3s. 3d. doz., post free 
S. Hl T TT ON. W ash wood-heath. Birmingham. _ 

TIE VON & CORNWALL ROCKERY FERNS, 

JJ including Osniuuda regalis, 50, 3s.: 100, 5s.; extra large, 
100. 7s. Osmunda regulis. 3, Is. 6d.; 12.3s ; extra large, 12,4s., 
free —BRO WN. Bro oka dcr. KingBkerswell, Devon. __ 

pLOX INI AS. —Prize strain, fine healthy 

vJ tubers, maguifleent blooms, many spotted varieties, all 
bloomed last season, erect flowering; 12 for 4s.; 6 for 2s. 3d., 
poet free.—J. R. LEAKE, Caklcr-grovu, Wakefield. 
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HOT-BEDS: THEIR FORMATION AND 
USES. 

Hot-beds were in former years much more 
extensively used in gardens than at present ; 
but, notwithstanding the introduction of many 
kinds of modern heating appliances, a few 
well-made beds of warm manure are by no 
means to be despised, nor can their services be 
well dispensed with in any garden of import¬ 
ance. They are useful for a variety of purposes 
—some of which are mentioned below—at all 
times of the year, but it is during the spring and 
early summer months (from the beginning of 
February to June) when they prove most 
serviceable to amateurs. I have observed, 
however, that very few amateurs know how to 
make a hot-bed properly, much more use it to 
the best advantage, hence a brief notice of the 
subject may be of interest. But before going 
farther it may be as well to remind readers 
who contemplate raising plants from seed early 
that a start should be made without delay, 
following a near as possible the instructions 
here given. In 

Forming a hot-iied, the first thing to con¬ 
sider is the quality of manure at disposali This 
should be fresh from the stable, and if saturated 
with urine, so much the better. Obtain all the 
manure possible and some tree-leaves, if avail¬ 
able, in about equal quantities. Throw both 
manure and leaves in a heap, and allow the 
material to remain thus for a week or a fortnight, 
meanwhile turningand mixing the whole together 
every three or four days. This will allow the 
rank vapour to escape and make the material in 
a better condition for promoting a steady, genial 
heat when made into a bed. If the manure and 
leaves are dry some water might advantage¬ 
ously be thrown on the heap. This done, fix 
upon a suitable site in which to form the bed, 
which should face south or any aspect that gets 
a fair amount of sun. Then measure the size of 
the frame that it is intended to place on the bed 
when finished, and mark out a space at least a 
foot wider and longer than the frame. Having 
proceeded thus far, the actual making of the 
bed can be commenced. First place a layer 
of the manure and leaves over the space 
that has previously been worked out, and tread 
it very firm. It is most essential that the 
material be made firm, and amateurs particularly 
will do well to bear this in mind. Shake the 
manure evenly over the whole surface of the 
bed, too, avoiding the common error of putting 
it on in lumps ; if the former course is adopted 
a more uniform heat will Ihj the result. Continue 
putting the material on the bed in layers and 
treading firm, as advised, until a height of at 
least 4 feet is reached. Some gardeners make 
their hot-beds even higher than this, but for 
general purposes I have found beds of the 
thickness indicated to be very useful; indeed, if 
trodden firm, the bed can be made 3 feet 
6 inches high in front, and 4 feet at the back, 
this giving a gradual slope to allow rain to run 
easily off tho glaea. Tho bed formed thue, the 
frame can be placed in poeition, %nd the 
light*, previously 
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on, but not closed tightly; if opened a 
little it will permit the rank steam to escape 
prior to using the bed. It may be here men¬ 
tioned that in exposed positions it is a good plan 
to dig a hole the size of the intended bed, 3 feet 
deep or so, and place the manure in this. When 
this is done, how r ever, a few' faggots should be put 
in the bottom of the hole to act as a drainage. 
Beds formed in this manner keep warm for a 
longer period than those made on the level; but, 
of course, greater labour is entailed in making 
them, or rather in excavating the soil. Regarding 
The uses to which hot-beds may be put, 
space will not permit us to go into this freely 
at present; but we may say en jxiasant that 
at this time of the year they arc most useful 
for raising Tomato-plants from seed. Tomatoes 
arc now very extensively grown, and those who 
desire ripe fruit by June should at once set 
about sowing the seed in pots or pans and 
placing them in the frame. Cuttings of various 
kinds for bedding and other purposes can also 
be rooted at the same time by placing a layer of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse inside the frame ami 
plunging the pots in this. Radishes and Carrots, 
too, can l>c sown in light soil placed in the 
frame, and those w'ho desire early Asparagus or 
Seakale will find it an easy matter to produce 
such if they possess a hot-bed. Then, again, 
Mustard and Cress can be raised in boxes now 
for salad purposes, while later in the spring 
hot-beds are invaluable for growing Cucumbers 
and Melons. C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

3062.— Single Chrysanthemums.— The following 
single Chrysanthemums are among the best—viz., Admiral 
Sir T. Symonds, I^ady Churchill, Mary Anderson, Moss 
Rose, Mrs. D. B. Crane, Nymphea, and Souvenir de 
Bonfires. The best way to grow them is to pinch the tops 
off only aliout twice during the season, and then they will 
make short, bushy plants, covered with flowers.—A. W. 
Spaxtos. 

3189. — Chrysanthemums in small 
pots. —It is really too early yet to strike the 
cuttings that are to grow and flower in 6-inch 
pots. The end of March would be early enough. 
Cuttings struck now would make so many roots 
that the size of pot named w’ould not contain 
enough soil to maintain the plants in a healthy 
state ; the lower foliage would suffer in conse¬ 
quence. Besides, these small pots entail so 
much labour in supplying them with water 
during the summer. The best thing to do with 
thqse already inserted will be to plant them out 
in an open piece of ground at the end of April, 
after all fear of frost is past. In that manner 
the plants entail no labour during the summer, 
and afford a plentiful supply of cuttings during 
the first week in August. If the tops of the 
plants 6 inches long are taken off and inserted 
five or six in a 6-inch pot, then plunged in a 
slight bottom-heat, keeping the frame shaded 
from bright sun for a few days until the leaves 
recover from the check, they quickly make 
roots, and bv gradually inuring them to light 
and uir until they can go out in the open, hand¬ 
some bushes are obtained, most useful for vase* 
or dinner-table decoration. In the case of out* 
tinge inserted in March, pinch out the point of 


each directly they are rooted to induce side 
shoots to form, repeating this process three times 
afterwards when 4 inches of new growth is 
made. Pay much attention to supplying the 
plants with water liberally during dry weather 
especially, and occasionally with liquid-manure 
—say three times a week when the pots in which 
they are to flower are full of roots.—E. M. 


3196.—Tulip bulbs after flowering.— 

When the Tulips have not been forced much, 
but have been allowed to come on slowly, the 
bulbs may be ripened off and kept for another 
year ; but when they have been first forced and 
then placed in a basket with Moss for room de¬ 
coration, they are really not worth the trouble 
of being repotted again to be ripened off. It 
would not answer to lay them on the shelf when 
they were taken out of the basket.—J. D. E. 

3166.— Malt-dust as a manure.— Malt- 
dust is a very good stimulant for Roses and 
other plants when it is used judiciously, but 
when applied in excess it does harm, as it forces 
the growth too much. I am so situated that I 
can get all I want of it, but I have to apply it with 
great care. I like it best when used as a sur¬ 
face-dressing to Roses and other large plants 
in pots. When I mixed it up with the potting 
soil I found I got plenty of foliage and but 
few flowers. For Roses you had better spread 
the dust on the surface and just enough to 
cover it, and then fork it in. Malt-dust is a 
capital manure for Onions, Scarlet Runners, 
and similar crops in the kitchen garden.— 
J. C. C. 

3117.— Grass on a cinder tennis- 

court.— This may be effectually got rid of by 
watering the tennis-court with Borne of the 
liquid weed-killers, such as are advertised in the 
pages of Gardening. One gallon of them is 
sufficient for 25 gallons of water, and that would 
probably suffice lor the whole court, so that it 
would be by no means an expensive proceeding. 
Nothing could be more effectual tnan this.— 
A. H. 

3163.—A good boiler.— For regular, 
steady work there is no better boiler than 
the steel saddle with check end. To heat 
500 feet of 4-inch pipe, if a forcing temperature 
is required, the boiler should be 4 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 2 feet high. Always have the 
boiler large enough for the work, so that the 
damper can be kept in and the heat confined 
round the boiler. If the boiler is too small or 
only just large enough, there cannot be 
economical stoking. Have the boiler set well 
under the work, and the chimney should be at 
least 12 feet high.—E. H. 

- To heat 500 feet of 4-inch pipe you can¬ 
not have a better or more economical boiler 
than a saddle with water-way end, two side exits 
into flues, and two mid-feathers. These are 
usually made in cast'iron, and with a little 
care will last a lifetime. A plain saddle, 
well set, will answer the purpose nearly as well 
but will not work quite so economically. In 
either case a 8«foot boiler should be obtained.*^ 
Bt 0. B« 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Increased air should be given now that the weather is 
more genial, still giving the greatest part of the ventilation 
on the southern side of the house. More water will be re¬ 
quired, both by plants in pots and also those planted in the 
border. Slugs are often troublesome under glass at this 
season, but they inay easily be captured by going round 
with a light in the evening. By following this up for two 
or three weeks the slugs may easily be cleared off. Any 
hard-wooded plants not yet retrained should be gone 
through, cleaned dow’ti, and put into shape. Do not over¬ 
load the plants with sticks, and keep these out of sight as 
much os possible*. At the best they are only necessary 
evils, but any plants in a rough state have a neglected, 
untidy aspect. Wlnter-flow’ering creepers, such as Tro- 
pseoluim, which have assumed considerable development, 
may have the long shoot shortened back where they are 
likely to interfere with the grow th of other things, and the 
Passion-flowers and, other creepers, such as the Mande- 
villa suaveolens, will soon begin to move, and must have 
room. These things always Took best when permitted to 
festoon al>nut, but the growth will need some supervision, 
as the shoots get into a hopeless tangle. As soon as the 
plants begin to grow* a little attention should be given 
once a week, first thinning out the weakly shoots, ami 
then lead them in the direction they should go to produce 
the best effect. Fuchsias are graceful things planted out 
and trained up pillars or rafters and permitted to grow 
out and dangle about. Any long shoots should be cut 
back to get the growth nearer the main stems. The free- 
growing varieties are the best for planting out. Thev are 
very effective planted against a wall, 90 as to completely 
cover it from base to summit. But for a charming wail 
select some of the free-growing double Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums. Apart from their beauty of leafage and blossom, 
they will nay for supplying flowers for cutting, and if the 
house is kept fairly warm they will not be altogether 
flowerless in winter. I do not think there is a better 
winter bloomer than Mine. Crousse. Souvenir de Charles 
Turner is also an excellent variety for covering a wall or 
pillar. Ciivc a dressing of fresh green Moss to basket-plants ; 
it will improve their appearance immensely. Ivv-leaved 
Pelargoniums are amongst the most effective plants for 
basket-plants. Among Ferns adapted for baskets in a cool 
conservatory, Woodwardia radicans with its wide, arching 
fronds is very effective ; it looks well hanging over the 
entrance to an alcove w’here the light is somewhat sub¬ 
dued. Strike cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums for flower¬ 
ing next winter in 5-ineh and «-inch pots. Young, well- 
grown plants produce the finest trusses and largest flowers. 
They will do best near the hot-water pipes. Hard-wooded 
plants not in flower will be better taken to a lighter house 
to make growth. Give what pruning is required to secure 
symmetry as soon as the faded flowers are picked, and 
repot any which need more root space as soon as the new* 
growth comes away. Very Arm potting is necessary, and 
for the fine-rooted plants good peat marie fairly porous 
with sand is essential. Lilium Harrisi will be troubled 
with green-fly in the centre of the plants, and if not des¬ 
troyed w ill certainly injure the blossoms : a little Tobacco- 
pow'der will be useful. 

Stove. 

Cuttings of all the usual, winter-flowering, soft-wooded 
plants wifi root freely now. Begonias of the evergreen 
section aie indispensable; perhaps the most useful are 
B. insignia, B. Carrifcri, B. seinperflorens gi gun tea rosea, 
B. s. alba. B. manicata, and B. fuchsioides. Cuttings put in 
now*, potted off w'hen rooted, and grown on in heat till 
end of June, stopping occasionally to induce a bushy habit, 
giving more pot-room as required. Moving to a cold pit 
or frame for a couple of months during the hot weather in 
summer to ripen growth will produce plants of great value 
for winter decoration. The repotting of such plants as 
require it may commence now. As a general rule, all 

S lants will do better if they get an annual shift, even if a 
ttle of the old soil has to he removed to get them in small 
enough jx>ts. Everybody cannot grow* large specimens, as 
they take up so much room, and therefore it is necessary 
to keep them as much as possible in small j>ots. Of course, 
such things as Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, and climbers 
generally, must be treated generously to permit of free 
growth, or there will be a scarcity of flowers. For strong¬ 
rooting subjects half the compost, at least, should be com¬ 
posed of very turfy loam ; it is a good plan to break up the 
turf with the hands, shaking away all the fine loose soil, 
and using the fibrous matter only. This when mixed, an 
e pial quantity of fibry peat, leaf-mould, and sand, will 
grow such plants as Allamandas. Clerodendrons, Stcpha- 
notis, Bougain videos, Passiflora princeps, Ac., to the greatest 
perfection. Pots if not new* must be scrubbed perfect ly 
clean, and the drainage must be properly arranged so that 
a free passage of surplus water, and, lastly, the coni|K»st 
must be rammed in firmly. The finer-rooted things, Dip- 
ladenias, Gardenias, Ac., must have more heat. 

Unseated Greenhouse. 

Having by means of coverings and plungings got through 
the w inter so far with but few losses, we may hope soon to 
see some movement in the grow th of many plants. The 
perfectly hardy plants—the Auriculas, Primrose, Forget- 
me-nots, and bulbs—will be now* making progress. Snow¬ 
drops and early-flowering Daffodils will now be in blossom. 
Good patches of Adonis vernalis are pretty. The sponge 
may be used to remove dust from the leaves of Palms, 
Dracaenas, New Zealand Flax, Farfugium grande, and 
others of like character. Water will be required more 
freely now, and in genial weather the syringe may 
he used to wash the leaves of Myrtles and other plants, 
always doing such work in the forenoon, so that the 
foliage may get dry, and the damp dry up before night. 
Anemones, both double and single, w ill grow well in pots, 
so will also the beautiful hybrid Columbines, which may 
be raised from seeds. Campanula garganica and C. fragilis 
.ire charming plants for the cool-house, and the hardy 
Cyclamens vernutn, repandum, ibericum, hederifoliuni, 
roseum, and album, will do well in the shade of other 
plants. 


* In cold or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” mat/ be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than is her§ indicated with equally good 
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Forcing-house. 

Successions of flowering shrubs, such as deciduous 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Lilacs. Weigelas, Spirnas, Ac., should 
be moved from cold pits or houses to the forcing-house. 
Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Dielytras, Spiraea japon- 
ica in quantity can be brought on now*. Part of the space 
perhaps may be given up to propagating, or to the grow¬ 
ing on of young stuff, such as Cyclamens. Roses in pots 
will soon move now when brought into heat, both Teas 
and others. The Polyantha Roses are pretty pot-plants, 
flowering freely. Sow Cockscombs and other tender 
annuals for early blooming. 

Pits and Frames. 

Will all be in use now; there are many things for which they 
are very useful. Violets will still be producing blossoms 
freely. Give plenty of air and water when dry. Carna¬ 
tions in pots must have all the air possible, and the 
strongest may be shifted into larger pots if intended to 
blossom in the same. 

Window Gardening;. 

Shrubs in window-boxes that are getting brown and 
shabby may be taken out and be replaced with Wallflowers, 
Snowdrops, Primroses, Forget-me-nots, Ac. ; indeed, the 
plants last named might have been planted in the autumn. 
Indoors there is always interesting work. Soil in the pots 
requires stirring, and the green, slimy stuff that some¬ 
times forms on the surface of the soil removing. Dirty 
pots should be washed, and foliage sponged. Shorten 
Fuchsias back os soon as the buds are getting prominent, 
and when the growth has started a little shake the plants 
out and repot in the same size or pots a trifle larger. Good 
compost for all the usual window-plants, such as Fuchsias 
and “Geraniums,” may be composed of two parts loam to 
one part leaf-mould or old manure, with a little rough 
sand or charcoal dust to keen it open. If it is necesarv to 
keep the plants in very small pots in proportion to size, a 
little artificial manure may be used with advantage ; about 
a pound and a-half to the bushel of compost will be a 
suitable proportion. Plants in flower now will consist of 
Genistas, Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, and Deutzias. 
Lily of the Valley may now be purchased of the street 
vendors, and bulbs of all kinds. 

Outdoor Garden. 

The spring is coming in earnest now. Snowdrops, 
Aconites, and Primroses arc in flower, and will soon, where 
they receive encouragement, be a special feature. All 
these things want, I think, to be planted in broad masses 
in suitable spots—at least, that is how I should like to 
grow them when I can carry out my ideal. Primroses in all 
the variety I can gather together in shady nooks ; Aconites 
on shelving banks under trees in golden masses; and 
Snowdrops and Daffodils peeping out from nooks and cor¬ 
ners to brighten and make interesting the quiet spots. 
Stir the soil among growing plants -nothing like stirring 
the surface to make plants grow. Look over the Pansy- 
beds to destroy slugs. A little soot dusted among the 
plants will be beneficial. All the usual hardy subjects 
may be divided and transplanted. The grouping system 
offers many advantages for giving character. The groups 
may vary in size, according to the growth of the plants. 
Violas for spring and summer blooming may be planted 
now. In dry, porous soils place a layer of cow-manure 
beneath them in such a position that the roots will reach 
the manure when the hot weather is coming ; the manure 
by that time will be getting mellow, ready for the roots to 
safely work in. Where the old roots of Hollyhocks were 
|>otted up in autumn the side shoots will be in a condi¬ 
tion for propagating now. They will Btrike readily in 
sandy soil singly in small ]K>ts. Seeds of Hollyhocks sown 
now in heat will, if well attended to, flower towards the 
end of summer and well into the autumn. They must, of 
course, be potted off singly as soon as large enough, and 
be grown on under glass till quite strong, and then l>e 
planted out in properly prepared positions. Old turf and 
manure are excellent for Holly hocks and any other plants 
which produce large flowers. Choice varieties of Dahlias 
may now be started in the hot-bed to produce cuttings. 

Fruit Garden. 

Grapes started early in pots or the permanent Vines 
started the end of November or first week in December will 
now be ready for thinning. Do not touch the berries with the 
hands or any part of the body or clothes, and the scissors 
should be handled deftly so that the skin of the berries 
does not sustain injury. Bust is often produced by care¬ 
less handling. The thinning of Grapes requires judgment 
and knowledge ; it is one of the things which cannot be 
taught by writing or shaking ; there must be actual 
experience with the scissors. In thinning Black Ham- 
burghs and Foster's Seedlings at least half the berries in 
point of number may be cut away , the weakest, shanked 
berries being taken out, and the berries with strong, robust 
stalks left. After the thinning is the time to begin feed¬ 
ing with rich top-dressings and liquid stimulants. Do not 
make the soil in the pots sour bv injudicious feeding. 
Keep the air buoyant and pure by judicicftis ventilation, 
and the necessary flre-heat. Syringe Peaches freely* now, 
especially in the corners of the house, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hot pipes. Follow up disbuddings, and 
where the young fruits are thickly set some of them may 
be removed from the underside of the branches, as there 
is no necessity to overload at the beginning. Strawberries 
swelling their cropof fruit will l>e benefited by stimulants. 
Clay's Fertiliser and Ichthemic Guano are perhaps as ser¬ 
viceable os anything. Plants opening their blossoms must 
still have attention in setting the blossoms with the 
camel’s-hair pencil, although now that the days are get¬ 
ting longer and warmer, so that more air can be given, 
there will lie less trouble in getting the blossoms to set. 
Any fruit-tree planting remaining to be done should be 
seen to as soon as convenient . There will be fruit-trees 
planted doubtless for some time yet, but delays are better 
avoided. Weed and clean outdoor Strawberries. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Hasten forward all cultivating operations to be ready for 
seed-sowing when the proper time arrives. Plant' out 
autumn-sown Onions in rows at 1 foot apart, and <5 inches 
apart in the rows. To have fine bulbs they must have 
rich soil. The ground should be mode fairly firm. Sow 
Basil and Sweet Marjoram in pots in heat for early use. 
Sow Beans and Peas in pots for transplanting end of next 
month or when the weather is suitable. Make up a 


hot-bed in a pit if one can be spared, and plant it with 
French Beans. French Beans now in bearing should be 
supported with stimulants, and be sy ringed daily to keep 
dow’n red-spider. Make a further sowing of Horn Carrots 
on a hot-bed to keep up the succession till young Carrots 
are fit to draw from the open border. Celery for early 
crops sow* at any time now. Tomatoes also will need atten¬ 
tion, both those coming on in large pots and young plants 
just pricked off. Seeds sown end of this month will he 
time enough for open-air planting. Top-dress Cucumbers 
lightly just to cover the white roots coming up through 
the soil. Pinch in young shoots one or two joints beyond 
the fruit. Shallots and Garlic may* be planted when the 
soil works freely. They thrive best planted close to the 
surface, and each bulb covered with a good handful of 
charred refuse. Plant in rows 1 foot apart and (i inches 
apart in the rows. Sow Leeks in the hot-bed for trans¬ 
planting ; also may be sown in gentle heat for exhibition. 
Sow' Parsley, and take up more Mint for forcing. Plant 
Horse-radish. Sow Lettuce on hot-bed, and also sow' a 
few seeds on the early border. Peas sown now will prob¬ 
ably be almost as early as if sowrn earlier ; things move 
very slowiy now. Sow Mustard and Cress under glass, 
either in pots, or, if the consumption is large, it mav lx* 
sow n in frames on a slight hot-bed. New plantations of 
Rhubarb may be made now in very rich land. Tomatoes 
opening their blossoms in the early-house should be ferti¬ 
lised artificially with a camel’s-hair pencil. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

Dahlias will soon have to betaken in hand again, especi¬ 
ally where increase is wanted, and they are such capital 
things for smoky neighbourhoods that it will not do to 
overlook or neglect them. The old roots or “stools’’ 
bloom very freely and well, if anything, rather better and 
earlier also than the young planus, up to, say, the fourth 
or fifth year with ease, after which they had better be dis¬ 
carded. The early ]>art of April will be soon enough to 
start the old plants into growth, and if they are well 
hardened off and the shoots thinned out to three or four 
they can scarcely fail to do well. But in order to obtain 
cuttings in time to get the latter in bloom before the 
season is over the ground-roots should be brought into a 
moderate heat at once. The best w'ay is to lay them out 
in boxes, or on a bed of soil, as near as may be to the 
glass. Sprinkle some fine, light soil— Cccoa-imt-libre will 
do—among them, and syringe them rather freely overhead. 
Take off the cuttings when about 3 inches long, with a 
slight heel, and if inserted rather thickly in well-drained 
pots of light, sandy soil and kept moist, warm, and 
shaded, few will fail to form roots in the course of 
two or three weeks. They must then be potted off 
singly, this time in more loamy soil, kept close for a 
time, hardened off gradually, and finally planted 
out early in June in good, rich soil. The ordinary 
" garden ” or decorative varieties, with some of the Pom¬ 
pons and such of the Cactus section as Fire King, are 
much more suitable for town gardens than any of the 
large “ show ” kinds or the older Cactus Dahlias, ‘which as 
a class arc rather “ shy ’’ ; but in this respect there has 
been a decided improvement of late years. The best way 
to raise a stock of the single varieties is to sow a packet of 
good seed. Do this at once, in a heat of atjout fiodegs.. 
and prick off and poL the plants as they grow. As soon a** 
the earliest inserted Chrysanthemum-cuttings are rooted 
and begin to grow place them near the glass iri a cool- 
house or pit, for if left in a warm place they will run np 
very weak and spindly. If struck in “stores" gel them 
into single pots before the roots run too far. Put in a 
last batch at- once, though the Pompons and plants for 
small pots may be left till March, or even later. Prick off 
seedling Tomatoes, Lobelias, Petunias, Begonias, and 
others into shallow’ boxes of fine, light, sandy soil as soon 
as they can be handled. The last are verv troublesome, 
from their minute size, but as a rule they Ho much hotter 
and grow faster after being pricked off than if left in the 
see* 1-pans long. Bring Hyacinths in glasses gradually to 
the light as soon as there are plenty of roots and the tops 
begin to move, but remove them from the window on 
frosty nights. B. C. R. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 1 3th 
to February 20th. 

Planted more early Peas and Beans in several long rows 
across a quarter of the kitchen garden. Put sticks to Peas 
sown in autumn, and stuck in a few’ evergreen branches 
on the windward side to shelter from cold winds. Stirred 
the soil among Cabbages, Lettuces, Spinach, Ac. Forked 
over the land intended for Onions and Parsnips, having 
first given it a dressing of soot. For the very earliest crop a 
sowing of American Wonder Pea has been made under glass 
in 5-inch pots. These towards the end of March will be 
planted out along the foot of a south wall, and will hear 
very early. Cut hack young Vines of Black Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling, to be grow’n on for forcing in pots. 
They w ill be pushed on rapidly in a light warm-house by- 
and-bye. Put in cuttings of many things, including 
Fuchsias. Paris Daisies, Heliotropes, Tree Carnations, and 
White Pinks for forcing. Mrs. Sinkins is the kind I am 
forcing largely, and if rooted early and planted out—say 
in May—they*will he very strong for lifting in September. 
Sowed Primula obconica ; this is a most useful small pot - 
plant, flowering profusely all the season. Sowed a col¬ 
lection of double and single Tuberous Begonias, also more 
red and white Cyclamens. Pricked off seedling Musks. 
Sowed more Melon and Cucumber-seeds. Planted another 
frame with Potatoes; the plants are about 4 inches or 
5 inches high, and have been started in boxes. Took up 
the turf and altered a part of the lawn to make a suitable 
position for a group of variegated Hollies. Put in cuttings 
of Rosemary and Lavender under handlights. I ought to 
have put these in in the autumn, but the necessity was 
not seen then ; hut the cutting with a heel of old wood 
attached will root at any time in a shady spot, if kept moist- 
and covered with a handlight. It is always wise to raise 
a few young plants annually. They will root without the 
handlight if it is not convenient to use it. Put in a number 
of slips of Dauhne Mezereum. 1 want to work up a stock 
of this useful old early-flowering shrub. Dusted Apple 
aud Plum-trees itt the qrdiqld with newly-slaked lnne. 
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Stopped and tied down Vines. Watered inside borders 
with warm liquid-manure. Thinned Grapes on pot-Vines, 
Shall leave about half-a-dozen hunches on a rod, and trust 
to liberal top-drcs*ing§ to carry them through. Done a 
little more disbudding to early Beaches. Gave the inside 
borders warm manure-water. Thinned early Horn Carrots 
n frames. Ihit in cuttings of Myrtles and Oleanders. 
Shifted on young Ferns, including Adiautums, Pterlses, 
Poly podium*. Davallias, Cheilanthes, Woodwardios. Ac. 
Bricked off Mignonette for early summer blooming in pot* 
Sowed more Tomatoes. Shifted on those intended for 
planting out in houses shortly. Tied hack young Vines 
in a late house to induce them to break regularly. Shall 
take a full crop of Graphs this year. The runes arc strong 
and well ripened. 1 shall top-dress with artificial manure as 
soon as the berries arc thinned, and possibly give, if it seems 
to he required, a further light dressing just os stoning is 
finished. Finished potting young Pelargoniums into 5-inch 
pots ; also shifted on a lot of Zonal* for blooming in .Vinch 
pots in May. and have cut down a lot of plants of F. V. 
k lapail to gi i cuttings to strike to moke plants for w inter 
hlooming. They willst rikeon a warm surface anyw here now. 
A shelf just over the hot-water pi pc* is an excellent posit i<>n. 
Planted out Sweet Williams, ('unlerhury Bells, and Wall¬ 
flowers of choice strains for sai mg seeds from ; also a good 
hatch of Peacock Paiis\. Prepared ground for making 
Heed beds for sowing hardy perennials about March or 
beginning of April, according fo the character of the sea¬ 
son. Thinned Strawberries in pots, leaving about a dozen 
or the best shaped and freest-swelling fruits to ri|»en. 
Moved in a further batch of Straw lierries, including Prrsi- 
dent. Sir .1. Paxton, and British queen. The last named 
is doubtless a grand old variety, but not quite free enough 
to make a speciality of, though it comes in well (or a 
choice dish. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

3171. White Zonal Pelargoniums 
for bedding. —Queen of the Whites iBone of 
the best single white bedding Pelargoniums. 
Niphclos, dwarf and free, is also a good white 
bender. Cuttings of the young shoots will 
strike now in a warm house, either in single 
pots, or four or five cuttings may be dibbled 
round the sides of a 5-inch pot. They will root 
quickly if stood on a shelf just over the hot- 
water pipes, as a dry heat is better than the 
moist heal of a propagating-bed, as they will 
not be so likely to damp off. — E. H. 

- Any of the following are good : queen of the 
Whites Improved, queen of the Belgians, and Swanley 
Single White. The first is best for pot work. For indoor 
culture 1 have not found queen of the Belgians very fieri- 
feions, hut for bedding it i« good, producing good-sized 
trusses and pure-white flowers. A. G. Bi tuck. 

— — queen of Whites Improved in a good Iwdder, and 
so is Niohctos. Of the two I should prefer the latter. I 
also fine) Ann Amphlett very free nnd good in the open. 
Propagate by means of cutting* inserted now in heat, or 
in August in a cool house or the open air. B. C. It. 

3203. Anemones in pots.— The Ane¬ 
mones do not want any heat. If you keep them 
in the greenhouse let the plants hav e the coolest 
part, and where they can get plenty of air. 
The soil in the pots must be kept constantly 
moist. You will, however, do better with them 
if you plant the tubers out in the ofieu ground, 
where the soil is fairly light and rich. If you do 
not do that pluuge the pots to their rims in the 
ground and see that they do not sudor for want of 
water. It is very late for planting Anemones, 
and you must not be surprised if they do not 
flower this year. My beds of seedling Anemones 
are only waiting for a few days’ warm weather 
to open their flowers.—J. C. C. 

3lux.— Growing Chinese Primulas — 
These are not difficult to manage, and they are 
easiest to deal with raised from seeds, which may 
be sown in April, May, or .Tune, according to the 
time they are wanted in flower. Sow in well- 
drained pots ami pans in un open material of 
equal parts leaf-mould and loam, with a fair 
proportion of sand. When the seeds vegetate 
the plants should be pricked out for a time, a 
dozen in a 4-inch or 5-inch pot, to be repotted 
out, each plant singly in a small one. They re¬ 
quire plenty of air and light during the summer 
and autumn, but avoid direct sunshine at the 
hottest part of the day. They must be potted on 
as they need it, using rich soil—say, two parts 
loam, one of leaf-mould, one of decayed manure, 
and some coarse sand.—J. I). E. 

3 Iff!.- A heating apparatus.— Yes, I 
had one once that worked 400 feet of 3-inch 
piping, which comes to much the same thing, 
and did it fairly well, too, after I built a good 
brick chimney to it in place of the smoke pipe 
sent, which was too small. It was the largest 
size made of the Star type, having a conical 
cylindrical furnace with Mater way all round, 
and a top feeder to hold extra fuel. At the same 
time, I w*ould, I think, rather have a nice little 
saddle carefully set; one 2 feet 6 inches in 
length >vould do it well, eqaeciftlly if anthracite 


SPRINti FLOWERS IN THE CONSERVA- 
TORY. 

It may appear rather early to MTitc of spring 
flowers, but the lengthening days tell us that 
spring is at hand, when we shall welcome the 
Primrose and countless early flou r ers in the open 
garden. But long liefore these gems expand 
t heir blossoms to the sun the conservatory and 
greenhouse wear a spring dress, through the 
gentle forcing of many things that yield to this 
t reatment. We have a spring scene in the conser¬ 
vatory shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and we know few prettier gardening pictures 
than a Mcll-furnished greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory in the early mouths of the year, when 
Lilacs ill pots. Spine**, Auriculas, and many 
other plants spread their fragrance around, 
besides forming Mith artistic treatment bold 
and interesting groups. Very little expense is 
required to make such structures gay with flower 
in the early monthsof the year, and Mith the help 



Spring flowers in the conservatory .* 


of M'hite Hyacinths and blue Scillas even, a happy 
colour effect can be obtained. In the green¬ 
house at iKeM- there are often very pretty 
arrangements of this kiud, and nothing more is 
m anted than a good relay of lkiffodils, Scillas, 
Chionotloxas, Tulips, Staphylea colchica, 
1*1110118 Pissardi, Hyacinths, Freesias, and such 
like things. In the accompanying illustration 
we see udiat a rich variety of plants can be used 
in ibis way. In this case Ferns have been 
brought into requisition, and associated Mith 
Rhododendrons, the common feathery M'hite 
Spiriea, Cannas, Abutilons in pots, and Auri¬ 
culas. A noble flower for forming bold arrange¬ 
ments is the Calla, and though of a different 
character, the Clivia is of great value by reason 
of the 8hoM'iness of the large, striking umbels 
of brilliant orange-scarlet floM ers. There is one 
plant that is not made sufficient use of for the 
greenhouse, and that is the Freesia, on which 
many interesting notes have appeared at various 
times in Gardening. Wc hope that it will 
not remain neglected as it has in the past. 


There are fcM- prettier flfwers, for not only are 
they pure-M’hite, save in the variety Le.chtlini, 
but deliciously scented, a few plants filling a 
large structure Mith perfume. As spring gives 
wav to summer the arrangements can lie altered, 
and in this May made a true index of the 
season, the Chrysanthemum* closing the years 
It is to lie regretted that the love for Orchid, 
and Chrysanthemums has led to the neglect of 
the greenhouse and conservatory ns regards 
flowers. In gardens of old one of t he best spots 
was the greenhouse, always a delightful feat ure 
in early spring when filled with fragrant 
bullious Hou-ers. But this is not the ease now, 
M'ith, we must admit, a loss of interest to such 
daces. Stove plants are frowned upon as well, 
»ut this is the result of the almunl system of 
training and stopping adopted then, and even 
now, but only a mere reflection of M-liat it m as 
twenty years*ago. The same cannot be said of 
the greenhouse, which should always l>e kept 
full of flowers, as far as expense M ill alloM\ not 
only for producing a beautiful effect, but for 
providing material for the decoration of the 
house. 


3213. Heating a lean-to greenhouse. 

—Two roMs (How and return) of 4-inch piping 
fixed along under the front stage and well 
heated Mill exclude frost ; but three rows (two 
flows and return) Mould be better. I prefer the 
upright cylindrical boilers to most of those made 
to build in the wall, except, perhaps, the Fins¬ 
bury. In any case get a boiler estimated to beat 
at least 1511 feet of 4-inch piping. A No. 3 
Star, M’ith extended top-feeuer, Mould do the 
Mork well.—B. C. R. 

3108 . Carnations in a cold frame — 

It would l>e easier to give the names of twelve 
good Carnations for pot-culture in an unheated 
frame if it hail been stated whether the striped 
kinds, the edged sections (Picotees) or seifs 
were desired. I would groM' of self colours the 
greater number—viz., Germania (yellow), Mrs. 
R. Hole (apricot-colour), Emma Likin (white), 
Purple Emperor, Rose Celestial, and Scarlet 
(Jem. Thalia (rose, flake), Sportsman (scarlet, 
flake). Rifleman (crimson, bizarre), Mrs. 
Sharp (rose, Picotec,) Favourite- (Liddington) 
(rose, Picotee), and Agnes Chambers (yellow, 
Picotec). I would advise the lights to be re¬ 
moved from the frame whenever the weather is 
fine, as Carnations, even if they are merely 
covered M’ith a glass light, do not groM' so 
strongly as M’hcn freely exposed.—J. I). E. 

3190.—White flowers for Easter — 

Hyacinths and Tulips can l>e very easily pro¬ 
duced in ffoM’er at Easter, but it is too late to 
think about them noM. The bulbs should be 
ordered in September and planted in the jKits 
u herein they are to flower in October. They 
must lie alloM'cd to make roots freely, and this 
they Mill do if plunged out-of-doors in some 
Cocoa-fibre refuse until the second or third 
Meek in January. Doubtless the plants could 
noM be obtained growing in |K»ts. The best 
white Tulips are White Pottcbakker and 
white Joost Von Vondel. The best white 
Hyacinths are: Alba Maxima, l.a Crandesse, 
Mont Blanc, nnd Baroness de Tuyll. Double- 
white La Tour d’Auvergne is excellent for early 
rtoMcring. The Paper-white Narcissus nnd the 
M-liite Spanish Daffodil Albicans are excellent. 
Li ly of the Valley would come in n icelv M-i t!»a 1 i 11 le 
forcing. Double and single Chinese Primulas 
are admirable, and that snoM’y treasure, 
I ieutzia gracilis, is a charming pot plant. White 
Cyclamens might also Ik? used with advantage, 
and some of the white Indian Azaleas are of 
great value. They are both in double and single 
varieties. Nearly all the above could l>e pur¬ 
chased in any good nursery all ready to start 
into growth. * When it is intended to groM such 
dants entirely from seeds ami bulbs, they must 
te seen to in the summer and autumn of the 
previous year. Cyclamens take eighteen months 
to groM- ’into flowering plants from seeds.— 

J. D. E. 

The white Poinsettla.-Tbi* does not appear to 
be much grown at the present time, yet it worthy of 
culture, and forms a pretty contrast to the bright scarlet 
Poinsettia pulchcnrinm. It dow not product* <juite -non 
line heads of brads and is more delicate. The plants must 
la? kept in warmth and as close to the glass as possible, in 
order to secure all the light available. It is. however. « -II 
deserving of the extra attention it require*, one gr«al 
advantage being that it comes in later than the ordinary 
variety and lasts lon0pj-gf r from 
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THE BUNGALOW PALM (SEAFORTHIA 
ELEGANS) 

Scarcely any other cool-house Palm is better 
adapted than this for a centre plant in any well- 
arranged group of foliage or flowering plants, 
and small specimens are useful for this purpose 


Leaves of the Bungalow Palm (Seaforthia elegant*). 

as well as for the decoration of apartments and 
reception-rooms. It is readily propagated from 
seeds sown in light soil in pots plunged in a 
gentle, moist bottom-heat, and the plants are 
ornamental from the time they attain 9 inches 
or 10 inches in height until they outgrow the 
quarters allotted to them. Pot in a rich, loamy 
soil. Frequent syringings overhead are bene¬ 
ficial to them, especially during hot weather, in 
order to keep down red-spider, and as soon as 
the pot or tub in which the plant is growing 
becomes filled with roots a little manure- 
water is advantageous to them Being readily 
propagated, it is reasonable in price. No one, 
therefore, need be without it on the score of 
cost. Small plants will do well in living-rooms, 
but they require a plentiful and regular supply 
of water at the roots, and the hard foliage should 
be washed at least once a w'eek with a soft 
sponge and clean tepid w r ater. If soap is used, 
be particularly careful to remove every particle 
of it from the plant afterwards by either syring¬ 
ing or sponging with clean wrater. The annexed 
illustration shows the graceful form of the leaves 
of this Palm. 13 . 


make long shoots yearly, and these instead of 
being pruned back at pruning-time should be 
pegged down, and as a result another shoot 
usually appears from one of the eyes near the 
base of the shoot pegged down, and the rest of 
the shoot is covered with flow'ers, whilst the 
shoot just alluded to grows strongly, and is the 
one required for pegging down the 
following year, that which has flowered 
being cut away. It is useless to try 
and peg down a small bush plant, as 
it will most likely be broken in the 
attempt. Those that have shoots, say, 
2 feet or more in length, “ Norfolk” 
might peg down and leave the plants 
whose shoots are too short. It will 
not be wise to attempt to peg down 
those planted this season, for if they 
have long shoots the plants are not 
established at the root, and it would 
tax them sorely to carry a heavy crop 
of flow’ers early in the season. The 
shoots of these plants where long 
should be shortened at pruning-ti^ie. 

- In cultivating Rose^ in this 

form you will find it best to use only 
very vigorous growers, such as Gloire 
de Dijon, Kaiserin Friederfch, Mine. 
Berard, Belle Lyonnaise, &c., among 
the Teas ; and Mme. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Abel Grand, Magna Charta, and 
similar strong growers from the 
Hybrid Perpetual class. Allow the 
long shoots to grow r as strong as 
possible during the summer, prune away the 
small side shoots at the proper season, anti then 
peg down the long grow'th. They will flow'cr 
from almost every eye when so treated. As 
soon .as the blooms are fast it is best to remove 
the shoots that have borne flowers, and so con¬ 
centrate the whole strength of the plant into the 
strong growths from the base, and which will be 
growing ready for pegging-down the following 
springy These are the best Roses for bedding. 

3161.— Roses from seed.— Sow the Rose- 

seeds at once in pans or boxes 6 inches deep, 
and then place them in a greenhouse or cold 
frame. In two or three months some of the 
seed w’ill vegetate, while some will remain dor¬ 
mant for three or four months longer. Allow' the 
seedlings to remain in the pans until the following 
spring, and then plant them out in good soil in 
the open ground. If mildew attacks the leaves 
dust them with sulphur. .Some may flower the 
first year, but these precocious plants invariably 
die directly after, and others may not do so 
for two or three years.—J. C. C. 


ROSES. 

3206.— Roses not thriving.— What you 
have been told about some of the Roses on their 
owm roots not making satisfactory grow'th is 
quite true, and more so in regard to the Teas 
than the Hybrid Perpetuals. There are, how¬ 
ever, a good many of the latter that are quite 
as vigorous as any upon foster roots, only they 
take longer to establish themselves. Within 
ten miles of w'here “ Margaret Sandford” writes 
from there are some beds of own-root Roses that 
was planted more than twenty years ago, and 
they are very vigorous now. Own-root plants 
certainly require patience to get them estab¬ 
lished, but it is wrong to say that they do not 
produce flowers of such good quality and as 
many of them as those on foster roots.—J. C. C. 

3162.— Pruning a Scotch Rose.— It is a 
pity that you have to prune this Rose owing to 
its having got too large, as you cannot do so 
without cutting aw'ay a good deal of the growth 
that would flow'er next season. When properly 
treated these Roses do not w^int any pruning. 
What they want is plenty of room to extend, 
and I advise you to find a fresh position for your 
plant, where it can have more room, or every 
few years you will be in the same trouble again. 
If you cannot do this you must cut the grow'th 
of your plant hard back to the old wood. The 
Yellow Scotch Rose is so scarce that I should 
almost shed tears if I had to do so.—J. C. G 

3118. — Pegged-down Roses. —I fear 
that “ Norfolk " has too many kinds to 
make a really satisfactory bed of poggod* 
down Those only arc suitable that 
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„ ?177.— Pruning Climbing Roses — 

Climbing Roses of the nihre hardy kinds are 
generally required to coveiJ all the wall-space. 
That being so, it is not desjrable tp cut out all 
the old wood, or there might not be enough of 
the young to take its place. It is, however, a 
good plan to remove some of the old wood and 
nail in the young, as the latter invariably gives 
the largest flowers. Many Roses send up young 
growths from near, the surface of the soil. It is 
very necessary for the future vigour of the plant 
to reserve some of these, even if some old wood 
has to be cut out. You might so arrange the 
pruning of your plants that there would never 
be growth more than three years old upon them, 
even if they occupied a high wall. When the 
plants show’ signs of weakness at the bottom of 
the wall, all the old grow'th should be headed 
down 4 feet or 5 feet; 'this will cause young 
growth to be made lower dow'n, by which means 
all the w’all-space can be covered w’ith healthy 
shoots.—J. C. C. 


3137. —An Orchid book. —There is a st6ry 
in “ The Boy’s Own j Paper,” commencing 
January 30th, 1892, entitled “The Orchid 
Seekers,” by Ashmore Russan and Frederick 
Boyle. It contains much al>out Orchids, and is 
a story of adventure and peril in Borneo. 
Messrs. Sander, of St Albans, recommended Mr. 
Boyle for this work “as one who had travelled 
in many lands where Orchids flourish, who 
grows them as an amateur with unusual succeus, 
and pnbliehoB much about them.” The story’ 
promisee to be a very interesting ono, and 
the Orchid name** are r«>rr«»-tly sp^TTed.- 3 - 
J. D. Fi r 


ORCHIDS. 

STENORHYNCHUS SPECIOSUS. 

This is the name of a spike of flow'crs sent to 
me from the neighbourhood of Belfast by 
“ S. D.” She says she has had it under the 
name of Neottia species, but says it is so beauti¬ 
ful that she thinks it must have another name ? 
The plant in question is a very old one, having just 
passed its century in English gardens, as it w’as 
introduced in 1790. It is not to be dispised 
because it has been known so long ; but it is to 
be highly prized, because it produces showy and 
effective spikes, hearing white flowers enveloped 
in large, coral-red bracts. Loudon says: 
“ Stenorhynchus is a splendid genus of ever¬ 
green stove herbaceous plants but in this he is 
ipiite mistaken, for the plants shed their leaves 
and become deciduous after flow'cring; but 
during this, the resting season, the roots must 
not be dried up. Its roots are thick and fleshy, 
and they require sufficient moisture to maintain 
these in a plump condition. The plant comes 
from the Island of Jamaica, W’here it grows 
plentifully, and it is chiefly found in moist, 
shady woods. With me in cultivation it has 
always thrived best when grown in a somewhat 
shady spot, the pot to be well drained, and a 
rather large one should l>e used for it. The plant 
makes a great quantity of its large, thick, and 
fleshy roots. The soil should be good rich loam, 
in which it will develop its fine, green leave®, 
and its erect spike of bright-red bracts and 
flowers (see illustration Ixslow). There is another 
form of this Orchid, having the leaves blotched 
and spotted with metallic-white, differing but 
slightly in its blooms. It is recommended as a 
cool-house plant by some, but I rather prefer the 
heat of the stove for it. Matt. Bramble. 


CGELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

I am in receipt of some nice flowers of this Orchid, 
including the pure-white form, w hich is know'n 
by the names of hololeuca and alba. It is a 
purewhite flower, without the least speck or 
trace of any colour w’hatcver in it. For my 
ow’n choice, however, I like those varieties 
which have a bit of colour in the lip of the 
flower. Codogyne No.* 1 is thus disposed of. The 
flow'er No. 2 appears to he the maxima variety 
of Mr. Sander's. No. 3 is the variety Lcmoniana 
which is a great beauty ; this form has alwaya 
been a great favourite with me. No. 4 appears 
to be rather a curious form, having a stain of 
deep orange-yellow at the base of the lip, and 
with the sepals and petals quite plain, and of 
the purest white. I will endeavour to find a 
recognised name for this. As far as the proper 
treatment is concerned, Oelogyne cristata is a 
very easy plant to grow. It is one of Wallich’s 
discoveries in the Himalayas, where it is found 


at considerable elevations. I have tried to 
grow this plant cool and it has thriven w’ell 
enough, but I have not then been favoured with its 
pure-w’hito flowers, and I never have got them 
to bloom when under the cool system. How- 
#ver, I have always succeeded well if the plaflti 

QngiraTTmm 
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Stenorhynchus speciosus, showing habit of growth. 
(See above.) 
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were grown in an intermediate house, 
and in the autumn I have removed them 
to a warmer house, which had the effect 
of plumping up the bulbs, and finishing them off 
well. It is a plant that delights in plenty of 
light and sunshine during the growing 
season, and in an abundant supply of water both 
to its roots and also overhead from the syringe, 
and therefore exceptional good drainage is 
essential to its welfare. The supply of water 
may be reduced very much as autumn comes on, 
until only just sufficient is given to keep the 
plants from suffering in any manner. Free 
ventilation is also necessary to their well-being. 
With this and a fair amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere, the thermometer may run up to 
70 degs. or 75 degs. of heat, shading when the 
sun is very strong through the hottest part of 
the day. Do not at any time quite dry them 
off. By doing this the bulbs get a shrivelled 
and starved appearance, which it is difficult to 
remove, and frequently the flowers push up a 
considerable distance before the least notice is 


THE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS). 

It is now nearly two hundred years since the 
Blue African Lily was introduced, and yet it 
cannot be called a common plant, nor is it seen 
nearly so frequently as one would suppose, judg¬ 
ing from its exceeding beauty. The way to have 
good specimens is to grow them in tubs. It 
roots so freely and strongly as to burst the 
strongest pots, but on no account should this 
lessen its cultivation. Large pots are expen¬ 
sive, but tubs are cheap and easily obtainable. 
For smaller specimens 4i-gallon and 9-gallon 
casks cut in two, and a few holes bored in the 
bottom for drainage, do very well, but for 
larger specimens petroleum or tar-barrels treated 
in the same way, but charred inside previous 
to use, will hold specimens quite large enough 
for any place or purpose, and capable of 
producing from thirty to forty spikes of flower 
each season. The beauty of a well-flowered 
specimen of this African Lily can hardly be 
exaggerated. There is no garden that would 



White African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus albidua'lin* lower. 


taken of the occur lence, and then the blossoms 
suffer in consequence. I like to grow Ceelogynes 
i n shallow, well-drained pans best, and with the 
plants well elevated above the surface, and they 
should be fixed down with wire pegs. I say 
wire pegs because wooden ones too frequently 
cause a fungoid growth in the mould and spoil 
it for the'roots of the Codogync. If it is thought 
better to hang these ud to the roof-glass, let it 
1 m; done ; but ultimately the plants will become 
too large and too heavy for this, so they may l>e 
then stood up near the glass, where plenty of 
light and air may be obtained. 

Matt. Bramble. 


3170.— Liliums outdoors.— If your soil 
is fairly light you can grow Lilium auratum, L. 
Szovitzianum, tigrinum splendens, chalcedoni- 
cum, Martagon. and longiflorum, all of which 
bloom about July and August. Then the varie¬ 
ties of L. lancifolium come on and last up to the 
early frosts : but if you like to start the latter 
in pots and then sink them, in the groun ’ 
can be had in flower ear* ^ 


them, in the ground they 

"Vj6'’^i1l 


not be improved by the addition of a'few sp;ti- 
mens of this noble flowering plant. Beside formal 
terrace walks, at the top or foot of steps near the 
house, and even in simpler gardens, near and 
beside the dwelling-house, it always looks well. 
The culture of this plant is very simple, as, given 
a free sandy loam, well drained, abundance of 
water in the growing season, and protection 
from the severest frost in winter, it is sure to 
grow well and flower freely. Once a good 
specimen is made up it is not advisable to dis¬ 
turb it at the root. Give stimulants freely in 
the shape of liquid-manure throughout the 
summer, and the reward will be from ten to forty 
spikes of bloom each year, according to the size 
and strength and liberal treatment of the plants. 
Some call this a hardy plant, and as a matter 
of fact it does withstand the winter in a few 
favoured southern and western gardens, but 
even in these it would thrive better and flower 
more freely if housed for the winter. It will 
stand unharmed from 10 degs. to 12 degs. of 
frost, and in any shed, cellar, or room where 
the severe frost can be kept from it, it will be 
safe. 


Varieties. — The commonest variety is 
A. uml>ellatu8, which was introduced from 
the Cape in 1692. There is a form cf 
it named maximus which is larger in all 
its parts than the type, and a truly noble 
kina, worthy of good cultivation. The 
flower-spike of this kind grows 4 feet hi^li 
and bears an enormous head of bloom. There 
is a double-flowered form of A. umbellatus 
which is very beautiful and long-lasting, but 
whether it succeeds in pots in the open air I do 
not know. As seen under glass it is very good, 
and worth growing for the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. Agapanthus umbellatus minor is 
smaller in all its parts, with narrow leaves and 
elegant slender spikes of deep-blue flowers. A. 
umbellatus Mooreanus is a very dwarf kind, 
with narrow, rather erect leaves and heads > 
deep-violet-blue flowers. It is said to be hardier 
than any other kind. These two dwarf kinds 
should be more extensively grown in pots, as 
they are less liable to burst them. 

White-flowered kinds. —Of these there ap¬ 
pear to be three distinct varieties. One, named 
A. umbellatus albidus (see illustration), with full- 
sized spikes of fine white flowers, has the peculi¬ 
arity of losing its leaves, which during the winter 
turn yellow and die off. It appears to l>e a 
natural characteristic, and the plant should, 
therefore, be carefully dried off for the winter. 
Agapanthus umbellatus candidus is a white 
variety of the type and evergreen, but the finest, 
kind is the form of Agapanthus umbellatus 
maximus, which has a tall scape and a large 
head of the purest white flowers. Those who 
wish for a full and complete collection will find, 
in addition to the above-named kinds, a few 
others, varying slightly in their shades of blue, 
and there are also two variegated-leaved kinds, 
one with silver bands and the other with golden 
bands running the entire length of the leaf. 
Both are pretty, but, of course, not so generally 
useful as the vigorous, noble, green-1 aved 
kinds. A. 


FERNS 

THE COMMON POLYPODY (POLYPO- 
DIUM VULGARE). 

I hope the common Polypody will not suffer hero 
from the attacks of the Orchid grower, as it would 
seem to do in Belgium, where the plant appears to 
find favour, ami the rhizomes are collected and 
the chaffy scales used for mixing with peat ; 
but I think all the good derived from this 
mixture is that it does not retain the moisture ; 
but the Fern will not, I think, be found in 
sufficient quantities in Belgium to yield a 
supply for very long. However, the plant in its 
normal state sometimes grows from a foot to 
18 inches in length, but the latter dimensions are 
not very often attained. It is leathery in 
texture, once divided, almost but not quite 
down to the mid-rib, so that the fronds may 
l>e called pinnatifid, the pinna; being obtuse and 
smooth at the edges, coriaceous in texture, and 
dark-green, the underside being ornamented 
with a single row of large, rich-yellow sori, 
which are situated upon the short venule of: he 
free veins, and there being but one row on 
each side of the mid-rib ; this characterises the 
true genus Polvpodium. The common Poly¬ 
pody is an evergreen, and all its varieties 
are similar, growing amongst mossy rocks, 
and upon the forks and branches of old 
trees. It is to be found in some parts of 
Surrey, clothing the banks in woods, and, 
indeed, where it is common, it forms a dense 
mass, and attaches itself to almost any¬ 
thing, and it grows in any place in full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, or in the shade of hedge-rows, 
for it withstands drought without receiving 
much harm, the fronds curling up, but with a 
little water being given they unfold again 
looking as fresh and bright as ever ; but it does 
not like a thoroughly wet place. Fibrous-peat 
and good leaf-mould is about the best material 
to grow this plant in, making it sandy, and 
providing good drainage. The following may 
lie reckoned amongst the most desirable varieties 
of this well-known plant— 

P. v. a trite m is a variety which is similar 
to the normal form, differing in having a large 
auricle developed at the base of the pinna*, 
mostly upon the upper edge only, but in some 
instances both sides are thus adorned. P. v. 
bifido-cristatum has a-narrower frond than the 
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type, having the ends of the pinnro flattened 
and spread out, and l>earing on the end, which 
is forked, a large flat crest, which is repeatedly 
forked in a less degree. P. v. cambricum : This 
is one of the best known of our British varieties; 
it was known to Linmeus, and by him named 
P. cambricum, and it is a most beautful kind, 
making a handsome group when thoroughly 
established on the rockery. It is not of such a 
leathery texture as P. vulgare, but the fronds 
are much larger, being frequently *20 inches 
long, and I have seen them more, and G inches 
broad ; the fronds are deeply pinnatifld, the 
pi nine overlapping with serrate margins. I have 
never seen this form in a fruiting state. P. v. 
compositum is a curious form, having some of 
the piniue again forked, some eared at the base, 
and others simply serrate ; it is about the 
normal size. P. v. eristatum is a handsome 
kind ; there Tare, however, several distinct 
forms bearing this name. The best form was 
found in the Lake districts, having all the 
points much crested ; but all are very desirable. 
P. v. cornubiense is a Cornish plant of great 
beauty, having the piniue again divided, and 
thus forming a frond of great delicacy. Occa¬ 
sionally, ho.vever, a frond of the normal type 
makes its appearance, which should be cut 
away to maintain the character of the plant. 
P. v. graudiceps is a grand plant having broad, 
much-developed fronds, which are much crested 
at all the points ; there is a variety bearing 
this name which is less developed. P. v. 
omnilaoerum is a very fine form which is said 
to have originated in Herefordshire ; it would 
seem, however, dillicult to maintain it true to 
character ; with a somewhat general resemblance 
to P. v. cambricum, the pinna* arc very long 
and deeply lobed, and much toothed ; it is 
one of the most handsome forms we have. P. 
v. pulcherrimum may be likened to the Welsh 
form with fertile fronds in abundance, and with 
much divided tooth segments. It is, however, 
very different to the Welsh plant in the stout¬ 
ness of its fronds, these being coriaceous and 
firm in texture. 

P. v. uxmosum is a form in which the plant 
becomes again divided ; it is of normal texture 
and sometimes crested. P. v. semilacerum is 
an Irish plant having the lower part of the 
pinna* much divided helow, but the upper ones 
pinnate and much toothed. P. v. variegatum 
is a very pretty plant when it is well marked. 
To those who love variegation the character of 
the plant is like the type, but the piniue are 
streaked and splashed with creamy-white, thus 
giving evidence that our native Ferns would 
appear to have followed the prevailing fashion 
for coloured leaves. The above forms are 
amongst the best that 1 know ; they do not 
comprise the whole of the varieties of the 
common Polypody ; but some of these will 
make beautiful subjects for the Wardian-case, 
for pot-plants for a north window either in or 
out-of-doors, whilst for a rock Fernery any or 
• all of them are charming, and cannot fail to 
give a large amount of pleasure for a very little 
attention, whilst, being evergreen, they are 
handsome and attractive the whole season 
through. J. J. 


CHOICE FERNS. 

T< IDEAS. 


Under this heading I include only the species 
with thin and fragile fronds, of which some 
constitute the genus Leptopteris ; this com¬ 
prises T. supcriia, T. hvmenophylloides, T. 
Fraseri, and T. Moorei, the last two named being 
natives of Lord Howe's Island, found when the 
Kentia Palms were discovered bv Mr. Chas. 
Moore, director of the line Colonial Gardens in 
Sydney. I observe “ W. H. D. M making 
enquiries respecting T. superba in Gardening 
Jan. 2drd, page GIT. These plants have the 
texture of the fronds similar to the fronds of 
Ti ielom uicj and Hymenophyllums ; yet, not- 
wii list Hiding this, they are enabled to stand 
b :ing frozen with impunity ; but it must be 
b c ue in mind they will bear this only when the 
trends are moist, and the plants should be 
shaded and not be allowed to get the sun upon 
them Winn in such a condition. I have 
“'em T. euperba grown in the etovc fernery, 
win***; it certainly made u bold specimen, but 
here it grew too finely, the situation being 
nndouMrdly too hot fr>; it, nil hough as It V'rt* 
okicr-H .1 JrvHtv ^}i,vlyyovjH*Vi r«nir»vr*d o rnn 


Digitized by 


siderabic distance from the hot-water pipes, 
the heat could never be very excessive. I have 
also seen the plant growing finely in a glass 
caso in the temperate fernery, and I once 
remember noticing some very tine plants 
growing in a garden in Normandy, in a cool j 
greenhouse without any protection, saving the 
shade of some Palms, and I have seen the plant 
at home growing in a wooden frame with 
nothing over it but the glass top, and a 
loose mat through the severe winter of 1890, 
and during the following summer this plant 
looked fresher and finer than I ever saw 
one before ; but then it was never frozen 
with its fronds in a dry state. Neither 
in the warm weather of the spring and summer 
nor the cold days of autumn ana winter should 
the fronds be allowed to get dr\ r , and I should 
prefer a quite cool greenhouse for it—in fact, an 
unheated one—taking care that the plant did 
not stand in a draughty or sunny spot, and that 
its fronds never became dry. I have been par¬ 
ticular about stating this, because I think the 
plant frequently gets done to death with kind¬ 
ness. Now about the soil for it ; the drainage 
must be ample, and usually the stout, woody 
imported base necessitates a large pot compared 
with its head. Nevertheless, let it have a pot 
which will accommodate it comfortably, with a 
fair amount of soil, which should be composed 
of light loam, turfy peat broken up, and good 
leaf-mould in about equal parts, the whole made 
tolerably sandy, the plants to be potted firmly, 
and then to be thoroughly watered when 
potted, keeping the fronds nieely sprinkled, 
and the soil moist ever afterwards. I should 
not advise any extra heat to be given with a 
view of starting the plants : I never found it of 
the least advantage—rather the reverse—and I 
have had to deal w’ith some hundreds of 
imported crowns in my time. Of late years, 
how r ever, these plants have not come home from 
New Zealand so plentifully. I cannot say why 
this is ; perhaps the people who have settled in 
that country have taken to Fern growing, and 
so cannot spare them, but perhaps, again, the 
wholesale manner in which they were shipped 
home here formerly well nigh eradicated them. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

3191. — Carnations destroyed by 

grubs.- This small white grub which is de¬ 
stroying the Carnations has not vet lx*en satis¬ 
factorily determined; but its life history is 
being investigated by an expert in this branch 
of natural history. It has troubled some of the 
leading Carnation growers very much indeed. 
There is no other remedy known as yet except 
catching and killing.—J. D. E. 

- The grulw are probably wirewornis. Water the 

plants with soot-water and lay pieces of Potatoes about 
the frame and on the tops of the pots. The wireworms 
will be attracted to the vegetable, where they may be 
easily caught.—K. H. 

3187. -Treatment of Gladioli. — The 

beautiful hybrids of G. Gandavensis do not take 
kindly to pot culture, and I never could get 
well-ripened bulbs from pots season after season. 
They require rich soil to grow in ; it should be 
deep and thoroughly well manured. Heavy 
clay soils are not adapted for their culture ; but 
if the garden ground is composed of good sandy 
loam, and has been well cultivated and manured 
in the autumn previous to planting, there is no 
reason why the bulbs should not increase very 
considerably in size ; this I have found they 
generally do, but they do not ripen w’ell in wet 
autumns. A dry, warm autumn seems to suit 
them, a w'et and cold season being very adverse 
to them.—J. I). E. 

- The manner in which the conns can be increased in 

size is by planting them in rich soil, and, if the soil of your 
garden is light, leave them in the ground throughout the 
winter with a light top-dressing of long manure. You 
may lose a few conns, but most of them, as a nile, survive 
and benefit by the treatment.—A. G. Butlkr. 

3175.— Larkspurs.— The annual Larkspurs are best 
sown in March anil April. Any good ordinary garden soil 
will do. Thin the seedlings out when 2 inches high to 
4 inches apart. Sow thinly in patches from 1 foot to 2 feet 
in diameter and rake well in, or cover the seed lightly 
with soil through a fine sieve.—K. H. 

— If you speak of tho annuals, sow out of- 
doors about the beginning of April, and if you 
wish to have them in the same place next year 
let them drop some of their seed, and you Vill 
find that by this method far more Vigorous 
plant* rsadlf. T apeak frnjv my personal r/t 


perience, extending over many years. In the 
case of perennial Larkspurs, seed saved from 
last year must bo sown in a close frame, and 
even then many seeds will prove to be dead. If 
self-sown, the plant® come up abundantly, and 
can be pricked out as soon as they have pro¬ 
duced half-a-dozen leaves into their permanent 
quarters, where they will generally bloom in the 
autumn of the same year in which they appear 
above ground.—A. G. Butler. 

3169.— Gladiolus “ bulbils." — They will do in 
boxes; but there will not be much gained by it. Better 
wait till March, and then plant somewhat thickly in a 
specially-prepared bed.—E. H. 

- These do very w’ell in boxes, and should 

be planted at once in fine soil not too closely 
together ; the boxes ought to be placed in a cold 
frame. It is less trouble, however, to plant the tiny 
bulbs in a border of fine soil quite out-of-doors. 
They may be planted about the first week in 
March. Draw drills, as for Peas, and plant the 
bulbs 3 in. apart in the rows, and 6 in. between 
them. If the ground is not in good condition 
fill the drills up with a mixture of sand, leaf- 
mould, and loam in equal proportions, or some 
sandy siftings from the potting-shed.—J. D. E. 

3185.— Lilium giganteum for a sub¬ 
urban garden. —I do not think vou will find 
this Lily satisfactory for a suburban garden, 
especially if it is in a smoky district. Nor do I 
think the natural soil of your garden a suitable 
one. The subsoil is too dry, and this plant 
likes a partially shaded place. If you attempt 
its cultivation you had better get a barrow-load 
of good mellow' loam and mix up with the 
staple. You will require a good deal of patience, 
unless you put out an extra strong plant to 
begin with, before you see any flowers, as it 
takes two years, and sometimes more, to grow a 
young offset to a flowering size under glass.— 
J. C. C. 

- This Lily is worth growing anywdiere if 

there is a chance of it succeeding, but the soil in 
such a garden as is here described should be pre¬ 
pared for it. The plants seem to do best in a 
good depth of peat and rich, yellow loam. I 
would dig out a hole 18 inches deep and as 
much wide, to be filled up with a mixture of 
yellow' loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal 
portions, w'itli a mixture of coarse sand. The 
bulbs may yet be planted, but this Lily docs not 
flower freefy, and it requires a very large bulb 
to make sure that it will throw up a tlower- 
spike, and there may not be another spike for 
several years. A more satisfactory Lily to 
plant is L. auratum ; it would flower in the 
ordinary soil of the garden, but would do much 
better if treated the same as advised for L. 
giganteuin.—J. D. K. 

3197.— Treatment of a Delphinium.— 

These plants ought to have deep, rich soil to 
grow in, and an open position. They will repay 
all the care and attention that can be bestowed 
upon them. The plant in question may lie moved 
at once if the weather continues mild, and a 
mulch of well-decayed stable-manure may be 
put round it to prevent the frost from doing it 
any injury.—J. 1). E. 

3115.— Hardy perennials for August 
and September. —In a favoured spot, sueh 
as Cornwall, there should be not the slightest 
difficulty in having a gay garden during the 
desired months. The Japan Anemone in its 
white, red, and pink forms, Lobelia oardinalis 
in variety, which W'ould doubtless prove quite 
hardy there, the Cape Hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
candicans), all the best Torch Lilies (Tritomas), 
and these are now very numerous and very 
fine. Michaelmas Daisies, in great variety, 
Sedum speetabile, a charming late summer and 
early autumn plant, Pentstemons, Coreopis 
laneeolata and grandiflora, Montbretias, Funkia 

f randiflora, Helenium antumnale, Gladiolus, 
'hloxes in variety, Phygclius capensis, 
Platycodon autumnalc, and Mariesi, Statiees, 
Polygonums, Seabiosa caucasica, early Chrysan¬ 
themums, and perennial Sunflowers. Thes? 
are a selection that will give all that is required. 
—A. H. 

-I think “ Cadmium M will fiud the 

following very suitable—that is, if he has 
fairly good soil in which to plant them; 
Helenium puntilttm, bright yelloxV, Very free, and 
usefttl for cutting for vacua • Trltontna or Torch 
Lily In many Varieties, MaiWonii urundin, 
Haundetai, and pitwila, are all gnod. Gladiolus 
eentitiumi is a very fine hardy plant? and vsrV 
Original from 
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effective when placed with other flowers in the 
vaac. G. communis alha is a very superior 
variety of the above. Helianthus (in variety), 
good hardy plants. Telekin speciosa is a hue 
plant, independent of its fine, golden laced 
flowers, having beautiful foliage. Of course, 
the Michaelmas Daisies (Asters) must not be 
omitted, the varieties of which arc too numer¬ 
ous to mention ; but most of them are worth 
growing. Rudbeckias are most useful plants, 
and very beautiful too. R. Newmuni is 
perhaps the most popular. R. purpurea is 
a pretty variety. Hyacinth us cunuicans is 
one of the lxist and most useful of autumn- 
flowering bulbous plants, ami will lx; sure 
to please. Anemones japonic* alba and rosea 
are too well known to need comment. Malva 
moschata alba is a nice plant for supply¬ 
ing white flowers. Phloxes of varieties are most 
beautiful plants and of easy culture. Pcntate- 
mon8 ami Antirrhinums: Although the first- 
named arc not absolutely hardy they can be 
easily protected by a coid frame : tlie Snap¬ 
dragons, if sown in July, will take care of them¬ 
selves. Lavender should not be omitted on 
account of agreeable perfume. 

Krigeron (Stenactis) speciosum is 
a fine and showy plant well worth 
growing. Chrysanthemum maxi¬ 
mum is a very tine autumn 
plant ; indeed, in fact, 1 know 
of no other plant more useful. 

Pyrethrum uliginosuin is a fine, 
stately plant, with lieautiful 
white ox-eyed flowers, very use¬ 
ful for the vases. Carnations 
should find a place ; they are 
quite hardy, and when planted 
in masses not hing could be more 
beautiful. Heuchera sanguinea 
is couqiaratively a new plant, 
but it is cheap and very pretty 
when planted in broad patches. 

Lupinus polyphyllus and the 
white variety alba are very 
pretty, and although they com¬ 
mence to flower early in the 
summer they will continue far 
into t he autumn. Why not plant 
some bold patches of Gladioli of 
tho Brenchleyensis varieties ?— 
they make a fine show and arc 
useful for cutting. Some of the 
Kryngiums are very handsome, 
such as gigauteiiui, Olivicranum, 
and nlpiniiru, and hv all means 
grow Thaliclruin uAiantifoliuin 
and u'ptilcgifolium ; these will 
furnish foliage for the cut 
flowers, ami arc equal to many 
of tho exotic Ferns. 1 could 
give “ Cadmium ” a long list of 
hardy and useful plants, but I 
think the above will be as many 
as he will be able to attend to 
for the first vear at least.— 

T. A. 

3114. China Asters for 
exhibition.— Without doubt 
the Victoria type of Aster is the 
best for exhibition. This class 
gives more quality, combined with size, than 
any other. The imbricated fietals are more 
perfectly arranged, and the flowers have better 
centres, which is important in exhibiting. A good 
selection of the Victoria which can be obtained 
in separate colours of six or twelve, as desired, 
will give as much variety as is necessary, The 
Comet Aster is admired by some. Prizes arc 
specially offered for this type at some shows. 
The flowers are very similar to Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums of the reflexecl section in the forma¬ 
tion of their petals. The first week in March is 
early enough to sow the seecL This is often 
done too early and in too much heat; the 
consequence is the plants are drawn up 
w.'akly long before they can be planted out 
with safety. In this manner they seldom suc¬ 
ceed really well. Sow the seed thinly on a 
spent hot-bed in sandy soil; give the'plants 
plenty of air directly they are above the soil to 
produce a stiff, robust habit of growth. When 
the plants are about an inch high transplant 
them into other frames in sandy soil laid over a 
2'inch thickness of decayed manure, into whi«?h 
tha roots run, and it serves to give the plants a 
good start after they are Anally planted, as the 
tit mure induce* a good * - - ~ 
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be lifted. The plants t hen do not feel a check, off if required, or set out thinner in other boxes, 
but start right away into a free growth at once, ami if kept close to the glass, ami as cool as 
An open position will be best for the plants to possible, lieautiful sturdy plants will Ixj the 
flower in. The Hoil should be freely manured result, ami the closer the blooms are kept cut 
and dug during the winter, and laid up rough off before they are bedded out, the better will 
for frost to pulverise it. Fork it over once or I bo the display in summer. Anyone trying this 
twice in spring. As soon as there is no fear of plan once will never have weakly, drawn-up 


frost injuring the plants they should go out, 
allowing a space of *1 inches between the rows 
and plants. Lift the plants with a good l>all of 
soil attached, and plant with a trowel in 
showery weather. If drv weather sets in after, 
give water freely, and loosen the surface-soil 
freely by hoeing liotween the plants, which pre¬ 
vents the evaporation of moisture from the soil. 
Restrict the growth of the plants to one stem, 
the central one heing the best, and as noon as 


plants raised in heat again. J. 0., Hant*. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING, 


CUT FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus caudatus) 

FOR VASES. 

In a cut Btatc this Amaranthus is well suited 

the bloom-badi (how feed the' plants’ liberally I vn " c8 '!l* cr ^ If t J ue character ran be die- 
with liquid-manure. —S. F. I P ltt .'ed to the best advantage as in the lhw- 

t rat ion. Used thus, its larger leaves should bo 


REDDING LOBELIAS. 

The blue and white varieties of Loliclia speciosa 
are such valuable plants for edgings, carpet¬ 


bedding, &e., that extra care ought to be accorded I the pulpit, being arranged i 

manner. It is 


Ohr Rkapkr*’ I lustrations : Flowers of Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus caudatus) in a 
vnse. Engraved for G a ROHM No Iluhtratld from a photograph sent by Miss E. L. 
Coles, Eliuflcld, Streathain. 


them to insure a good supply when planting out 
time again comes round. 1 find that plants 
raised under quite cool treatment are so 
much superior to those grown in heat that I 


1 UrtfTri MndrtjjbtjL to 

AjOoglC 


have entirely given up raising seedlings in spring, 
and rely entirely on plants kept through the 
winter in cool frames, that get no artificial heat, 
except in a very exceptionally severe frost, but 
are well protected by external coverings. Some 
amount of preparation is necessary during the 
previous summer to get plants fit for standing 
through the winter, ami as soon as I finish bed¬ 
ding out, or about .July, I fill a lot of cutting- 
boxes with the remnant of the plants left from 
bedding, and set them in an open position, 
keeping them well supplied with water during 
dry weather. They are not allowed to flower, 
but are clipped over occasionally with a |*air of 
sharp shears, and by October they are dense 
tufts of green shoots/ They are then set in their taken from under tfie potting bench. When 
winter quarters, and kept well ventilated on i the young plants are of a fair height, they are 
mild days, and by this time of year are ready thinned out to four or five in each patch ; later 

.on this may again be done to even one, or at 

moat two, eo as to secure a strong plant. 
Nothing more for some time is needed beyond 
seeing That Mugs do not destroy the plants, 
pinched down doss for a later lot* Vo be potted VVat«r may in [fi« r f?und nsctMarvj 
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pinched off, for they will otherwise soon fade. 
Another purpose to which I have applied it is 
for churcn decoration. In one instance it was 
most effectually employed as a fringing around 

informal 
also essentially 
a plant for every flower garden 
and for borders of flowers where 
they arc grown in kitchen 
gardens, as is frequently the 
case. I have often wondered 
why it is not used more than it 
is in groups, lines, and masses. 
In its way there is nothing so 
effective during the late summer 
and autumn months until cutoff 
by frost. This year I grew a 
long row of it with other 
annuals, and in the autumn, when 
the rest were all spoiled by the 
excessive wet, this Amaranthus 
was in its full lieauty. For the 
sub tropical garden it is pecu¬ 
liarly well adapted, being seen 
to the best advantage when 
associated with plants of noble 
growth and outline. It looks 
well, for instance, with Cordy- 
line australis when this latter 
is tall, or it may he planted 
(rather, sown) so as to grow up 
with vonng plants of Eucalyptus 
globulus (the Blue Gum). With 
RninlxHisnndornamcntal Grasses 
it is equally at home ami very 
appropriate. With flowering 
plants, such as yellow and white 
Pompon Dahlias, the herbaceous 
Sunflowers, and Rudbeckia New¬ 
mani, it produces a tine effect. 
In groujis around the margins of 
shrubs or near water it is also 
seen to advantage. Other uses 
might easily he found for this 
splendid hardy annual in the 
garden, particularly where a 
considerable amount of s)>ace 
has to lx; planted each year, with 
an accommodation under glass 
totally inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the cuse. It 
is a folly to deplore the want of more room in 
the house for bedding plants of a tender character 
when there is such a quantity of hardy (or com¬ 
paratively so) annuals whicti may lie used in¬ 
stead, and of which Love-lies-bleeding is a 
typical instance. Its culture is of the easiest; 
it will thrive in almost any common garden 
soil that is not absolutely impoverished. The 
seed should be sown where the plants are to 
remain, if possible about the first or second 
week in April. It is possible to transplant 
them without any difficulty, but there is a cer¬ 
tain check, otherwise easily avoided, the seed 
being cheap enough for anvone. My practice 
with this and other fine seeds sown out-of-doors 
is to choose a day when the soil works well after 
having been duly prepared. The soil having 
been first worked clown fine, the seed is sown 
thinly and covered lightly with some sifted soil 
taken from under the pot tin 


give 

plants if the occupants arc pulled into pieces. 
The best arc potted in fl-inch pots, and the small 
slips are dibbled thickly into hn*ce, and kept 
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but not very often. During the past season my 
plants reached to about 5 feet in height with 
tails hanging down to the ground. Staking as 
a means of support in a natural manner is 
necessary before the plants are far advanced in 
flower. It is not in any sense a plant of recent 
introduction, having been sent home from India 
nearly 300 years ago. For the cottager and 
amateur it is one of the best of all tall-growing 
annuals if only as a companion to the so fre¬ 
quently cultivated annual Sunflowers. J. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
The blossoms of Cyclamen persicum look exceed¬ 
ingly well arranged together without any other 
flowers. I have tried to use these useful earlv 
spring flowers with other things in a mixed 
arrangement, but was never yet satisfied with 
the results of my labours. I prefer, therefore, 
to keep them by themselves with the leaves of 
the smaller Ivies as an assistance. Those leaves 
of the Ivies which have a bronzy shade inter¬ 
mingled with the green I like best for this pur¬ 
pose, whilst they are, I think, peculiarly well 
suited for associating with the blooms of the 
Cyclamen, and also last in good condition for a 
long time. If several are arranged together, 
some little assistance is needed to keep them 
from crowding upon one another. Two or three 
sprays of a dried Grass, such as Eragrostis 
elegans, will answer for this purpose. It is 
better, I think, to arrange them in small vases ; 
six or eight flowers will thus make a nice show. 
With several colours it is possible to avoid any 
sameness, as varied shades may be used in 
each. If exposed to draughts whilst in a cut 
state, even when in water, they are at times 
disposed to droop, but if put in secluded nooks 
and corners this will not be so likely to occur. 
In taking them from the plants it is not a 
good plan to cut the stems, otherwise the 
portion left is inclined to decay. The best way 
is to twist them round gently, when they wiil 
be found to separate easily from the corm, no 
injury being done. Another useful family of 
plants for supplying cut flowers now and 
onwards for some weeks is the Epacris. For my 
own part I am very partial to them, both for 
their beauty and their lasting properties. It 
may be urged against them that they are some¬ 
what stiff. W hen arranged, however, bv them¬ 
selves this will not be so much noticed. There is 
a choice selection of colours amongst them from 
the purest white, through the delicate shades of 
pink up to deep-crimson and brilliant red. 
W hen the plants are not well cultivated I must 
admit they are not so attractive, but w hen fine 
long spikes crowded with the small bell-shaped 
flowers are obtained, they will yield to very few 
things in point of beauty, it is these well- 
developed spikes which look so well when asso¬ 
ciated together in a cut state. 1 like to cut 
them with a good length of stem, this being good 
also for the plants in assisting to keep them more 
compact. The leaves upon the lower portion, 
which is inserted in water, need to be rubbed 
off, otherwise they impede the grouping 
together. It is possible to use them and with 
beautiful effect up to 18 inches in length. A 
few sprays of Erica melanthera, with its minute 
flowers, will make a capital groundwork, no 
other foliage being needed. Blossoms of the 
old White or Fielder's White Azaleas are capi¬ 
tal for vases now-, especially if they have been 
brought on gently and are moved to a cooler 
temperature before being cut. H. 
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FRUIT. 

LATE-KEEPING APPLES. 

I am continually being asked the following 
question : What can I grow for market that 
will yield a profit, for everything appears to be 
overdone ? Well, I should say grow late-keeping 
Apples. Store them properly, and do not com¬ 
mence to send them into market until Christmas 
is past. After a good many years’ experience 
and close observation, I have never yet known 
any season in which they did not sell readily at a 
good price—for instance, last year was as good 
a one for Apples as w r e are likely to have for 
some time—in fact from their abundance the 
market price in September and October was very 
low ; but what do w r e find now ? Why, fruiterers 
are enquiring in vain for home-grown Apples, 
and are ready to pay a really good price ; but 
they cannot get them, and the consequence is 
that the imported ones are the only ones they 
can supply to their customers. It is not that 
the public would not pay the extra price for 
home-grown produce, but they cannot get these 
late Apples simply because they are so little 
grown. The varieties planted during the last 
few years have been mainly of early or mid¬ 
season kinds; such free croppers as Lord 
Sutfield and others of the Codlin type have been 
planted extensively ; but long keepers find 



Fruiting-branch of a late-keeping Apple—Wellington or 
Duinelow’s Seedling. 

little favour, and I would urge on all who expect 
to make any profit out of Apple culture to go in 
for really late-keeping ones. Try the following 
sorts—viz., Blenheim Orange, Court Pendu 
Plat, Golden Knob, Sturmer Pippin, Beauty of 
Kent, Scarlet Nonpareil, Wellington (see illus¬ 
tration), Lane’s Prince Albert, French Crab, 
Deux Ans, Alfriston, and Bramley’s Seedling. 
Grow them well, and give as much attention 
to them as you would do to Grapes, and they 
will then, I am sure, repay you far better, either 
for private use or for market sale. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


3180.— Vines and other plants.— 

Strawberry-plants in pots will succeed better if 
they are placed on shelves near the glass roof 
of the house ; they seldom do well standing on 
the borders. If young Vines have been planted 
on an outside border they will not shade the 
roof much at first, and a crop of Tomatoes might 
very well be grown on the inside border. Any 
kind of greenhouse plants in pots may be placed 
on the border for a time. —J. D. E. 

3210.— A grafting difficulty.— Although 
it is not necessary that the stocks be 1 inch in 
diameter, the nearer they approach that size the 
better, because they would be stronger. It is 
altogether wrong to suppose that the scion 
should be so large as the stock. The scions you 


have are quite large enough, and if put on care¬ 
fully they ought to succeed. You may adopt 
splice-grafting if you understand it better than 
any other plan ; but if you have ordinary young 
stocks to work saddle grafting is the most 
reliable, as well as being more simple. I pre¬ 
sume that you understand that the scions should 
be taken off at once if not already done, and 
that they should be buried to half their length 
in a cool north border and remain there until 
wanted. If you are thinking of putting grafts 
on old trees they should be headed down at once. 
The principal point, however, is not to put on 
the scions until the sap has begun to rise in the 
trees to be dealt with.—J. C. C. 

3193.— Scale on Apple and Pear-trees. 

—I think your trees are suffering for the want 
of nourishment. The soil is evidently very poor, 
or there is something else wrong which you have 
failed to notice, or they would certainly do 
better than you state, especially the Apples. I 
believe, however, that poverty in the soil is the 
cause of your failure. Give the trees a good 
mulch of rotten manure, spread on the surface 
over the roots, and not less than 4 inches in 
thickness. Do this at once, and repeat the 
application every year until the trees arrive at a 
normal condition of vigour. Some clay lands 
are very^poor, and I believe yours is one of them. 

3182. —Fruit-trees for a wall. —The 
following is a good selection of Apples for walls : 
Mank’s Codlin, Cellini, Potts’ Seedling, Ecklin- 
ville, The Queen, Peasgood’s Nonesuch, New 
Hawthornden, Beauty of Kent, Wellington, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Alfriston. One year cut-backs will be the best 
trees to plant, or maidens will do if you can 
wait. If the wall is not over 8 feet high obtain 
them on the Paradise stock, if above that height 
on the Crab. There are plenty of good nurseries 
in Ireland could supply the trees as well, at any 
rate, as they could bo had elsewhere, and they 
would not be so long on the road, and the 
chances are that they will get established in less 
time than if obtained from a distance.—E. H. 

- The best Apple for a north wall is Lord 

Suffield ; the next best is Keswick Codlin. I 
think it is of no use to put in sorts of Apples 
that ripen late on a north walk You had 
better plant trees that will fruit at once, as 
they will not make very vigorous growth in 
such an aspect. For the east wall you may 
select Golden Noble, Warner’s King, Prince 
Albert, Lord Grosvenor, and Beauty of Kent. 
There is no other fruit that will do so well in 
your heavy soil as the Apple, but you must avoid 
deep planting, especially on the north aspect. — 
J. C. C. 

3178.— Grafting a Pear-tree.— An un 

profitable Pear-tree may be regrafted if not too 
old and it is healthy. The branches should be 
headed down now to within a foot or so of the 
place where the grafts are to be inserted. 
March is the best month for grafting ; the end of 
that month or beginning of April if the 
seasons are backward. The tree must be 
allowed to have a little start before the 
fts are put on ; but the latter should 
obtained now and laid in moist soil on 
the shady side of a fence or wall. Large trees 
are mostly worked by what is known as rind- 
g rafting— i.e., the grafts are inserted just under 
the bark, two or more on each branch, accord¬ 
ing to its size. Wedge-grafting is a better 
method, as the grafts are not so likely to be 
blown out. In wedge-grafting the niche for the 
graft is made with the saw, the cut extending 
across the amputated branch and a graft being 
driven in firmly on each side, and fitted so 
that the stock and scion meet. The grafts 
need not be confined to this year’s wood. Better 
results are often obtained by using older wool, 
especially in grafting large branches. As soon 
as the grafts are inserted bind them on with 
rafiia and cover with clay in the usual way to 
keep out the air. If tne clay cracks at any 
time before the union has been effected, the 
cracks must be filled up with fresh clay, as it is 
important that the air be kept out if the grafts 
are all to grow. One of the best Pears grown 
is undoubtedly Marie Louise. Williams’ Bon 
Chretien is also a good early one. Pitmaston 
Duchess, Louis Bonne of Jersey, and Doyenne 
du Comice are among the best Pears grown. — 
E. H. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SPROUTING BROCCOLI. 

This is one of the very best of winter green 
vegetables, ami there are several types of ii now 
in cultivation. One of the most recent of these 



Purple Sprouting Broccoli 


is that known as the Christmas Purple Sprout¬ 
ing, a very early form, the sprouts of which are 
said to be more freely produced, and ready for 
use at Christmas, therefore many weeks earlier 
than the old type (see illustration). Then there 
is the Early Purple Sprouting, which may be 
said to be intermediate between the very earliest 
and the old or late types. The value of the 
Sprouting Broccoli, on account of its great pro¬ 
ductiveness, hardiness, and tine table quality, 
is, perhaps, scarcely so well appreciated as it 
deserves to be. The end of March or early in 
April will be found soon enough to sow seed, 
and when the plants are large enough they can 
be planted out in good ground in the usual way. 
Some people say that the time of planting 
determines to some degree the time of cutting, 
and to a much larger exteut the size of the 
heads, and that early planting does not so much 
affect the time of turning-in as it does the size 
of the heads. There is a white form of the 
Sprouting Broccoli, introduced many years ago 
by the Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, and 
which was expected at the time to become very 
popular on account of its whiteness, but it did 
not become so. Private gardeners and market- 
gardeners alike stand by the old purple form. 
Then there is a green form, which is also much 
grown. The flowers of this are partially al>or- 
tive, and form at the end of every shoot a small 
budding mass or lump of a greenish-yellow 
colour. At Bordeaux there is grown what is 
known as the Marte Cauliflower, which is a true 
Sprouting Broccoli, ami produces a great num¬ 
ber of small, compact, purplish heads. It ap¬ 
pears to be too tender, however, to endure a 
severe French winter. The London market- 
gardeners who grow fruit largely plant their 
Sprouting Broccoli between the fruit-trees. 
They sow later generally for plants for this pur¬ 
pose. It is surprising how well this useful 
Broccoli will stand and thrive under the over¬ 
hanging branches of fruit-trees. R. 


3172.— Growing Geleriac. —Sow seeds in 
March, and prick on the young plants us in the 
case of other Celery. Plant out in June in well- 
manured ground on the level in rows 2 feet 
apart, and 9 inches apart in the rows. The 
Celeriac does not require to be earthed up, except 
for the purpose of keeping the frost irom it in 
winter ; but many cultivators, when the Turnip¬ 
shaped tubers are full grown in autumn, take 
the plants up and either store them away in a 
building or bury them in a trench. To obtain 
large tubers seed should be sown under glass 
early in March, but for late use the following 
spring sow in the open air in April. It may be 
grown in beds in the same way as Cabbage* or 
any other green crops arc managed. It Is u valu* 


able Vegetable, anu sluuihl be more g< 


grown, 
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could not have received the right seeds. The 
tuber forms just under the surface on the stem 
of the plants.—E. H. 

3174. — Melons, Cucumbers, and 
Tomatoes. —It is not advisable to grow 
Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes in the same 
house with any idea of profit. It can only be done 
in a limited way with careful attention to the 
watering and ventilation. The Cucumbers 
should be planted at one end ami the Melons at 
the warmest end if there is any difference in the 
temperatures. Grow the Tomatoes in pots, so 
that when the days get warm, if the house does 
not suit them, they may be moved to a warm, 
sunny spot in the open air. The best Cucumber 
is Telegraph, one of the best Melons is Victory of 
Bath, ami a very good Tomato is Perfection. 
Ham Green Favourite sets better early in the 
season, but the fruits are not quite so large as 
Perfection.—E. H. 

- These do very well with the same treat¬ 
ment, and can be grown altogether in the same 
house. If the house is well heated, sow the 
seeds immediately. I think the best plan is to 
sow the seeds of each in a pot together, instead 
of one seed in a small pot, as some people do. 
The plants should be taken out, and planted down 
to the seed-leaves, as soon as these are fully 
grown. Use small pots at first, and plant them 
again into 5-inch and 6-inch. They grow’ letter 
early in the year if they are grown on near the 
glass in flow’er-pots. All of them w r ill do better 
and are less troublesome to manage if they are 
planted out in a bed of rich soil. For a scarlet- 
flesh Melon I would grow’ Read’s Scarlet Flesh ; 
if a green, Eastnor Castle ; Cucumber Lockie’s 
Perfection ; Tomato Ham Green Favourite.— 
J. D. E. 

3179.— Tomato-house. —The best w’ay of 
arranging the hot-w'ater pipes in a house 15 feet 
wide is to bring in both flow and return under 
the door-sill, branching off on each side, the 
flow to lie along by the wall near the glass, and 
return by the side of the path. There will thus 
be four rows of pipes—one row’ on each side 
against the wall, and the others on each side of 
a centre path. In this way the heat will be 
properly distributed all over the house. I 
should plant the Tomatoes in row's across the 
border, the row's to be 2 feet apart, and the 
plants 1 foot apart in the row's. If any use 
could be made of the borders, it might, perhaps, 
pay as w’ell to confine the Tomatoes to a single 
row on each side of the house, training the 
plants up the roof; but if the house is kept for 
Tomatoes alone, then plant them in row’s across 
the border.—E. H. 

3176.— Parsley growing for profit.— 

Parsley pays very well sometimes. Last spring 
it w as fetching £24 per ton in the wholesale mar¬ 
ket at Birmingham, and very likely even higher 
prices were realised. Anyone having warm, 
deep land might grow Parslej' with advantage. 
The.time of scarcity is generally after Christmas, 
especially after a bad w inter. London is a good 
market, so are Manchester and Birmingham. The 
seeds should be sown thinly and the plants 
siugled out to 6 inches apart. It is not an 
expensive plant to grow'. It is very often 

g rown in connection with a crop of Onions, the 
nions to be drawn green.—E. H. 


THE NETTED IRIS (I. RETICULATA). 
The summer Irises are popular, but this can 
hardly be said of many of the early flowering 
bulbous species, and it is a pity, because they 
send up their leaves and flowers through the 
frozen ground, and open out their fragrant blos¬ 
soms even while the ground is hidden with 
a mantle of snow. We behold the first Snow'- 
drop or Crocus with joy, but yet these two flowers 
are not alw'ays the first to greet us in the new 
year. The Iris now' under notice flowers at this 
early period, and in addition to its exceeding 
beauty of blossom, it has what many of the 
later flow’ering species have not—namely, a 
delightful fragrance. I know of nothing more 
cheering in the garden on a cold day in January 
or February than to see a tuft (see illustration) 
of this Iris in full flower, and to inhale the 
perfume, like that of Violets, such as the flowers 
possess. The flowers arc borne singlv upon a 
stalk about fl inches in length, and individually 
they arc about 3 inches acroeo. The falls or 
lower petals of the flower arc of a rich, purplish 
hue* with nailed marking* a darker shade, 


end a rich orange stain down the centre, and the 
standards or erect petals are of a violet tint. 
There is no difficulty in growing this lovely 
flow’er, as I have seen it flourishing in a variety 
of soils and in situations fully exposed ; but, 
nevertheless, to favour early flow'ering and to 
minimise the risk of such a lovely plant having 
its beauty marred by w'eather that often prevails 
at its season of blooming, those w'ho can do so 
should give it a favoured spot. It is in no 
need of coddling, but w r e are well repaid if w r e 
give it a sunny, sheltered nook. Moreover, in 
a choice spot it w'ould be safer, because w’e 
must bear in mind that it ripens its leaves and 
dies down at the same time as other spring- 
flowering bulbs, and, therefore, if forgotten and 
mixed up among other things, harm might 
unconsciously be done. Beyond its value out-of- 
doors, it has a greater value to many as a pot- 
plant. It can bo grown with several bulbs in a 
pot and be had in full flower at Christmas, with 
only an ordinary greenhouse, and without all the 
hard forcing necessary to produce Hyacinths 
and Tulips at that time. A pot of this Iris in 
flower is one of the sweetest and most charming 
things for a room, and as the bulbs are sold 
cheaply by the dozen, it is happily within the 
reach of all who desire it. If the bulbs that are 
grown and flowered in pots, are carefully 
hardened off, they may afterwards be planted 
outside, for it is not w'ise to attempt to grow 
them permanently in pots, as they will hardly 
repay the trouble the second year, and if we 
count the cost of attention it is much cheaper 
to buy a few’ fresh bulbs annually for this 
particular method of culture. The soil best 
suited to this Iris is loam that has an abundance 
of sharp sand in it. Leaf-mould or anything of 
that nature is disliked, and further generates 
disease which results in decay. In addition to 
the type there are several distinct varieties. One 
named Krclagei is not so bright in colour 
as the typo nor so sw’eetly scented, but it has 
the merit of earliness, and comes into flower ten 
days or sometimes even a fortnight before 
reticulata itself. Another pretty variety bears 
the name of cyanea, because of the lovely shade 
of blue its flower possesses, whilst the variety 
called cmrulea has a sky-blue tint, as implied by 
the name. The latest acquisition, however, is 
a variety named histrioides, its flower being 
shaded with ultramarine-blue upon a white 
ground. Further varieties w'ill doubtless be 
raised from seed, and, perhaps, w’hen there is a 
large family, the force of numbers w’ill direct 
notice and attention, and conduce towards a 



The Netted Iris (I. reticulata). 


popularity which even the few’ kinds we now 
have amply deserve but hardly obtain. 


3198. — Glass-houses for market 
work. —Comparatively low' and narrow' struc¬ 
tures are certainly most suitable for “ Geran¬ 
iums ” and other small pot plants, simply 
because the plants then Btand nearer the glass 
than w’ould be possible in houses of larger 
dimensions. For all this class of Btuff, includ¬ 
ing Zonal and other Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc., I should 
sa,V that spun-roofed ufruuturas. aa^b \\ P * 1 
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12 feet wide, built on side walls 3 feet in height, 
with a roof pitch of 40 (legs, to 45 de^s., wide 
panes of glass, a central path, and solid raised 
beds 2 feet to 2$ feet in height, were as nearly 
as possible perfection for market growing. 1 >o 
not sink them at all, unless the ground is well- 
drained and expense an object, when the path 
may betaken out 6 inchesor 1 footdeep, especially 
in the case of warm or forcing-houses. The 
beat way to heat such houses is to run a 3-inch 
flow pipe along each side at the back of the 
bed, next the “ plate,” and return with a 4-inch, 
or, if a little more heat is wanted, two 3-inch 
pipes along the path, one each side, preferably 
near the ground. With plenty of roof- 
ventilators, few or no side a|>ertures 
will be required, though in houses for 
Pelargoniums and other air-loving subjects 
an opening alniut 12 inches or 18 inches 
by G inches should be provided at every 4 feet or 
5 feet along the side walls, just opposite the 
pipes, each being covered with a wooden flap or 
slide. For Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums 
houses of a more roomy character are desirable, 
though it is quite possible to grow the former 
well in structures of the dimensions already 
described (which, by-the-way, may be of any 
convenient length, say 100 feet or 150 feet), 
planting them out in a ridge of soil laid along 
the back of each bed, and training the stems up 
the roof. The only way to accommodate 
Chrysanthemums in such houses is to have 
raised stages on each side instead of the solid 
beds, which (the former) must be so constructed 
as to be easily removable. By standing them 
on the level, plants 3 feet or 4 feet in height may 
be comfortably housed. But were I building 
specially for Tomatoes I should adopt a width 
of about 20 feet, with two side beds, of say 3 feet 
each, containing two rows of plants, two 3 feet 
pathways, and a wide central bed, The sides 
should be partly of glass, and 5 feet or G feet, 
high, roof pitch about 35 degs. For Chrysan¬ 
themums a similar class of house is very suit¬ 
able, or the latter might succeed the Tomatoes. 
Such houses should have six rows of 3 inch or 
4 inch piping. The horizontal tubular boiler is 
now generally accepted as the best form of 
R** * lcat ' n ^ l ar 8® quantities of piping.— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

3121.—Ivy on dead trees.- It is quite a 
fallacy to suppose that Ivy will not climb up a 
dead tree-trunk. In some gardens there are I 
charming pillars of Ivy, and these are made by 
training it up stout wooden poles, which are 
similar to dead trees. Probably the Ivy has 
failed through want of attention. The very 
best for the puqiocie would Ik* that vigorous- 
growing kind known os and obtainable in nur¬ 
series under the name of the Irish Ivy. It is 
much more vigorous and faster growing than 
our native woodland kind. To start it success¬ 
fully the Boil should be good and the plants well 
rooted. Many people stick in small ill-rooted 
pieces of Ivy, and marvel because they die. Then 
the plants usually climb liest if allowed to do 
so themselves, instead of tying or nailing up 
what shoots they possess when planted. If 
these arc |>egged down to the ground close 
against whatever they are desired to cover they 
will climb as soon as they commence to grow, 
and continue to do so satisfactorily afterwards. 
—A. H. 

- It is erroneous to say that Ivy will not 

climb over dead trees, for it will do so freely, and 
excellent effects may be obtained in this manner. 
“Ivy” should procure strong, healthy plants ; 
put them into good soil (which should lie kept 
moist) and carefully train the shoots for some 
way up the tree-trunks. After a time they will 
require no further attention. As regards Varie¬ 
ties, the common Irish Ivy M ill grow qnickly 
ami cover well ; but those sold under the names 
of dentata, Regneriana, and lucida are much 
more handsome, especially the lost named (if 
you can get it).—M., Devon. 

JIM - Hedge fora flower garden. Mothin^can - 

be better for your purpose than a double row of Privet. 

If kept cut in it will soon make a dense and \t-rv satisfoc- 
tor.\ hedge.—A. G. Bitlbr. 

3046. - Trees for the seashore. — Deciduous 
Hhrubs : Buckthorn, Goree vars.. Tamarisk. Yellow Broom, 
finowberry. Common Barberry, Elder. CraUejru* Pvra- 
cantha. Ev ergreen shrub* : Veronica decuHeAla, Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum and vara^Jicrheris Darwioi, Eseallofiia 
macrantho. Evergreen <‘gCniiU^ca DtC 
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THE MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER. 
The fragrant Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
temata) is better known to those who live in 
the north of England as a greenhouse plant 
than as a bush in the garden, but in the warmer 
clime of the southern counties it flourishes out- 
of-doors with great vigour. The accompanying 
illustration shows it as a garden wall shrub in 
Devonshire, a county that can boast of many beau¬ 
tiful s])ccimcns of things that in more northern 
districts arc known only as glass-house plants. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have a bush 
near the house must know r the pleasure of an 
atmosphere laden with the strong, but not too 
powerful. Hawthorn-like fragrance. Of course, 
hushes like this can only l>e expected in the 
southern counties, and outside these it should 
l>e planted against a wall, not as a single bush 
exposed on every side, and receive protection 
during winter. Those who intend to try this 
fragrant shrub in the open should rememlier 



The Mexican Orange-flow.-r (Choisya temata) in flower 
on a wall in Devonshire. 


that the best results are obtained from planting 
in a light, sunny position, so that the growth 
can be w ell ripened up befure w inter commences. 
Plants with well-ripened and hardened wood 
never get cut l)ack in the same way as those in 
a green ami ill-ripened condition. Choisya 
ternata was introduced about the year 1825 from 
Mexico, where it grows freely on* the hillsides, 
presenting a delightful picture during the flower¬ 
ing Beason. 


3165. Soil and manure for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. The best soil for Rhododendrons 
is peat, hut the common varieties will do very 
well in a compost consisting of leaf-mould, de¬ 
cayed vegetable matter, and chopped turf, with a 
little cow-manure for a top-dressing, and mulch 
after planting. Of course, there are some soils 
not peaty in which Rhododendrons grow very 
freely. They grow' very well over the red sand¬ 
stone formation in Worcestershire and Stafford¬ 
shire; and it is not diflicult to make up a soil in 
which they will grow’ freely where there is 


no excess of lime in the natural soil of the place. 
They will generally grow' fieely in woods, w here 
the surface soil is full of vegetable matter from 
the decay of leaves, Ac. They are also quite at 
home on the banks of ponds and lakes, where 
the soil is of an alluvial character. They must 
have shelter from keen, cutting winds, ami 
moisture must be given in dry summers.—E. H. 

- Do not use manure of any kind for 

Rhododendrons. With regard to soil, peat and 
loam, either separate or mixed, is what you 
want, but peat alone is the most reliable, as 
there arc some kinds of loams that the roots of 
these plants will not touch. With regard to other 
soil, it is difficult to say until it has been tried 
whether the plants w ill do in it or not, as not 
unfrcquently Rhododendrons thrive in a root 
medium that do not appear at all suitable. The 
composition of soils varies a good deal, but those 
made up of minute particles are the most likely 
to suit them. Two years ago I planted two 
large lieds of Rhododendrons in a soil composed 
of sandy loam, and the plants arc making excel¬ 
lent growth, yet I had my doubts at first whether 
it would prove suitable.—J. C. C. 

3 18G.— Flowering shrubs under Fir- 
trees. —I ain afraid there are but few' flower¬ 
ing shrubs w hich will thrive under Fir trees if 
they stand very thick on the ground. The 
common Evergreen Barlierry (Mahonia aquifolia) 
will do as well as anything, if there is soil enough 
to give the plants a chance. The Oval leaved 
Privet, dotted about w ith the Mahuiiiaforundct - 
grow tli, will look wc^. The St. John's Worts will 
also thrive if anything will. Hypericum calycin uni 
will grow' and flower freely, though it does not 
grow very high. Lilacs and Syringas, dotted 
about with St. John's Wort for an undergrowth, 
are also w'orth a trial.—E. H. 


HARDY PLANTS IN POTS. 

At no period of the year are flowers more valued 
than during the first three months of it, for with 
the close of the Chrysanthemum season there is 
a great dearth of flowers at least, in gardens 
where glass-houses and pits, with plenty of arti¬ 
ficial heat in them, arc not available; and ama¬ 
teurs with greenhouses only heated sufficiently 
to keep the occupants safe from frost have but 
little in the way of bloom until solar heat comes 
to their aid amt brings out the many beautiful 
spring-flowering plants that only need cool- 
house treatment to glow them to perfection. 
But there arc a good many hardy plants that 
naturally flower at an early date, but which, ill 
our treacherous springs, often get sadly marred 
if left exposed to the alternate freezing and 
thawing, but which, if sheltered by a glass roof, 
even without any artificial heat, open fresh ami 
fair, and considerably in advance of those in the 
open ground. The follow ing brief list, although 
not an exhaustive one, will be found a reliable 
help to cool-hnuso gardeners in aiding their 
floral display at the most difficult period of the 
year. 

Aconites, with their golden, Buttercup-like 
flowers, are familiar enough in early spring gar¬ 
dens, ami they are equally well suited for pot 
culture, for being naturally very early to flower 
they only need the protection of glass to bring 
them on while yet frost ami snow is prevailing 
outside. They should be planted* rather thickly 
in }H»ts in September and allow’ed to come on 
quite naturally. 

Acccba japonic\ is such a beautiful hardy 
shrub, with its variegated foliage and scarlet 
berries, that it is worthy of a place in every 
cool greenhouse. Small bushes of the common 
female variety should be potted, and the bloom 
fertilised in spring with tne pollen of a plant of 
Aucuha mascula, and kept in a sunny position 
and placed under glass in the autumn. 

Christmas Rose (Hellcborus niger).—This is 
a capital plant for the cool greenhouse, for 
although it comes into flower naturally at a very 
early date, the blooms get sadly spotted ami 
blemished by the varying changes of our fickle 
climate ; but under a glass roof they open of the 
most pearly w hiteness, and last a lbng time in 
perfection. 

Daffodils, or Lent Lilies, are amongst the 
first of hardy bulbs to unfold their lovely yellow' 
blossoms, and if lifted in good-sized clumps in 
autumn, and potted in G-inch or 7-inch pots, 
they will open out into a fine display of flowers 
almut the end of February, and after the blooms 
have faded th0bi^ii^\*klit>4i planted out again. 
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Dicentra (Dielytra) spectabilis, the Bleed- 
ng Heart, or Lyre-flower, is a most elegant 

E lant, producing long, arched spikes of flowers ; 

ut from the fact of its pushing up its flowering- 
shoots before the late spring frosts are past, it is 
very liable to get cut off just as it is coming 
into bloom, but in the cool greenhouse it is a 
real gem. 

Hepaticas are trying to expand in the open 
air, but os frost and snow are all around them, 
their delicate little blooms get browned at the 
edges, and their beauty is much reduced, even 
when milder days aid them to unfold. Clumps 
lifted and potted are, however, opening flowers 
beautifully in cold-house. These most useful 
plants may be readily increased by division of 
the clumps, and they grow readily in any good 
garden soil. 

Iris reticulata is one of the most lovely 
little bulbous plants in cultivation. The flowers 
rival the choicest Orchids in richness of colouring. 
The bulbs should be potted in August, putting 
about half-a-dozen in a 4-inch pot. They need 
no artificial heat to bring them out in bloom at 
this period of the year, and anyone growing a 
few pots will be sure to wish to increase his 
stock the next year. After flowering they should 
be allowed to ripen off naturally, and may be 
kept in the pots rather drv until the time for 
repotting, when any small bulbs should be 
picked out from the flowering ones, and planted 
in boxes of rich soil to grow for a year into 
flowering bulbs. 

Laurustinus. —Everyone is familiar with this 
beautiful winter-flowering shrub, especially on 
the south coast, but it is not sufficiently grown 
as a cool greenhouse plant. Neat little stan¬ 
dards of the white-flowered variety are imported 
from the Continent, and look very nice in cool- 
houses. They should have the pots plunged out- 
of-doors in summer, and will do several years’ 
service in pots or tubs. 

Primroses, double and single, of the hardy 
kinds make capital pot-plants, for in mild 
autumns they grow freely and start to flower 
profusely, but usually get cut off by severe 
frosts early in the year ; but if potted in October, 
and placed on shelves near the glass, they will 
come fully into bloom in February, and last for 
a long time. Seedlings raised from a good strain 
make very vigorous plants, and are very flori- 
ferous, while the common woodland Primrose is 
by no means to be despised. 

Violets are not nearly so much grown in pots 
as they should be. To have good plants runners 
should be put out in April, and, carefully tended 
for water and keeping runners picked off during 
the summer, they will be fine clumps fit for 
potting in October. The Czar (single blue), 
Marie Louise (double mauve), and Comte Brazza 
(double white) are the best sorts to grow. 

J. Groom, Gosport. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ r«! of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
‘one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate niece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some¬ 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should altoays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
■very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3225. — Mixing putty.— Will someone kindly tell me 
how to mix putty for use in mending the glass of 
frames ?— Marie. 

3226. — An Orange-plant from a pip. —Will 
someone kindly tell me the best soil, treatment, &c., for 
this?—G. Harrison. 

8227.— Late Pears and Plums.—Will someone 
kindly tell me the names of the best kinds of late-keeeping 
Pears that would do well on a wall facing north, also best 
kinds of Plums for same wall ? The Pear and Plum-trees 
on the wall in question woukj get but very -tittle sun,— 

J ' W ' digitized by CjjOO^lC 


3223.—American Oaks.— Will old American Oaks, if 
cut back down to 5 feet break out thickly at the bottom, 
and, if so, when should they be cut?— Garlands. 

3229. — Topping Sweet Peas.— What would be the 
effect, good or ill, on a row of Sweet Peas if they were 
topped and not allowed to grow more than 4 feet high ? 
—MlLLDEX. 

3230. — Root-pruning.— Will someone kindly explain 
briefly the process of root-pruning fruit-trees? W’hen 
should this be undertaken? What is a tap-root?— 
IONOKAMl'H. 

3231. — Proesias from seed. — I wish to grow 
Freesias from seed. When should it be sown, in what soil 
and temperature, and how long do seedling plants take to 
bloom ?—X. Y. Z. 

3232. -Growing sweet Violets.— What are the 
best kinds to cultivate ? When should they be planted, in 
what soil, and with what aspect? And what general treat¬ 
ment is required ?— Tyro. 

3233. — Carnations and maggots.— Will someone 
kindly tell me what to do that I may get rid of maggots, 
which seem to be intent on destroying all my Carnations? 
—Carnation, Plumstead. 

3234. —“ Strawberry” Tomato.— will some reader 
please tell me what culture the “ Strawberry " Tomato 
needs? Is it tender or otherwise? I had seeds given 
me last autumn.—C. N. P. 

3235. — Pruning Plums, dec. — I have planted some 
young standard Plums and Damsons in an orchard, and I 
should be glad to know how they should be pruned this 
spring?— Young Gardener. 

3236. —Lord Anson’s White Sweet Pea.— will 
someone kindly inform me whether Ixrni Anson’s White 
Sweet Pea is profitable to grow for cut-flowers, and to what 
height it grows?— Amateur. 

3237. — Show and fancy Dahlias.— VVill someone 
kindly favour me with a list of the names of the best twelve 
show and fancy Dahlias in general cultivation, and suitable 
for competition at a show ?— Scot. 

3238. —Grubs in a garden.— Lost summer my 
garden was infested with green grubs, which ate the vege¬ 
tables away. Will anyone kindly suggest a remedy to 
prevent or clear them off ? -G. E. < >. 

3239. —Roman Narcissi after flowering.— Mv 
early Roman Narcissi are just going out of bloom. Can f 
plant the potfuls out-of-doors, or should I keep them in 
cold frames for a little longer ?—C. N. P. 

3240. — Escallonia for a cold greenhouse — 
Would the above succeed under these conditions, and cover 
the wall on one side if trained on a trellis? Also, should 
it be in a pot or box—if so, of what size?—T. D. 

3241. -Planting Alstroemerias. - Will someone 
kindly say what is the best time to plant these ? Should 
they be set out in clumps, and if bo, at what distance from 
one’another? 1 am most anxious to see these well estab¬ 
lished.—T. D. 

3242. — Golden tricolor “ Geraniums.”— Would 
a good grower of golden tricolor “Geraniums” kindly in¬ 
form me if Mr. Henry Cox is the best tricolor out, all 
points considered or not ? If this sort is not the best, which 
one is ?— Yoxkord. 

3243. Galvanised iron wire and a Thorn- 
hedge.— will someone kindly let me know if galvanised 
iron wire, put along the bottom of a Thorn-hedge, would 
be likely lo injure the same? The wire would be about 
a yard high. Scotia. 

3244. — Heating a span-roofed greenhouse.-* 

Would a No. 1 “ Loughboro’” boiler with a double row of 
piping along one side of a span-roofed greenhouse, measur¬ 
ing 12 feet by 8 feet and 9 feet high, be sufficient to heat 
it up to 60 degs. ?— J. B. 

3245. — Hot-water pipes.— I want to join some 1-inch 
pipe on to my 4-inch hot-water pipes. Is it likely to be 
successful— i.e., will 1-inch work along with 4-inch V I 
should drill the 4-inch and insert the 1-inch pipe, treating 
flow and return in the same manner.—C. N. P. 


3246. — Vegetable Marrows for seed. — will 
someone kindly tell me the best way to grow Vegetable 
Marrows for seed ? Is it best to raise the plants in pots in a 
greenhouse, or plant the seed in the open air ? Also, state 
after treatment ? Sort, IiOng Green Striped.—C. J. S. 

3247. — Cohsea scandens.—I have one of these in a 
10-inch pot inside a eold greenhouse, where it was all 
last summer without flowering. As this creeper is 
a perennial, I should be glad if someone would tell me 
how far clown the shoots must be cut ? They are about 
4 yards long now. —T. D. 

3248. — Flowers under Apple-trees.— Are there 
any flowering-plants which would grow in a bed under some 
Apple-trees ? The Apple-trees are trained up against an 
Oak-fence, and keep the sun from the bed. It is very 
damp there, and the soil is heavy. There are Ferns grow¬ 
ing in it at present.—G. <^i ick. 

3249. — Fruiting Fig-trees.— I have two small Fig- 
trees grown from seed, which I wish to fruit. One tree 
has a straight stem about 2 feet high, with no side 
branches; the other was topped and nas branched out 
nicely. What treatment ought they to receive? They 
are in a cool greenhouse.—X. Y. Z. 

3250. — Culture of Hydrangeas and Maiden 
hair Ferns.—Would someone please to give me a few 
hints as to the culture of Hydrangeas, and also Maiden-hair 
Ferns, especially Adiantum Farleyense, soil best adapted. 
&c. ? I have a day temperature of 60 degs., and a night 
temperature of 50 degs. in my greenhouse.— Beginner. 

3251. — AmpelopsiS Veitchi.— I have an Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi growing up a polished sandstone wall facing 
south, well nourished, and about 10 feet high. It does 
not catch on to the wall so readily as I have seen some do- 
being rather inclined to drop over. I have never pruned it. 
Should I do so, or how can I coax it to cling?— Zealous. 

3252. — Pruning Fig-trees.—Will someone kindly 
give me 60 me instruction as to the pruning of Fig-trees ? 
When may the side-shoots be cut off ? I want to make the 
young trees grow tall, with all the side-branches on. They 
looklikelargeGooseberry-bushesnow. Butwhenlcutthem 
off they bleed till the sap is like great lumps of gum, which 
must be most injurious to the young trees. I shall be 
grateful for any information.—E l Biar, Algiers. 


3253. —Moving Grape-Vines.— Will someone kindly 
tell me Jiow to move two Grape-Vines from one green¬ 
house to another ? They are very long canes, each 15 feet. 
When Rill be the best time to move them, and can they be 
shortened back when moved? They will be planted in an 
outside border of an unheated house.—A \ oung Beginner. 

3254. — Pruning various Roses.—I should be glad 
to know whether the Roses Fortune’s Yellow, Banksian. 
Marshal Niel, W. A. Richardson, and Tea and Noisette 
Roses in general, require severe or moderate pruning 
before blooming ? Also, whether it is right, as I have been 
told, to cut back Marshal Niel hard after blooming?— 
M. J. W. 

3255. — Gloire de Dijon Rose in a pot.—I have a 
Gloire de Dijon Rose in a lean-to greenhouse in a 12-inch 
pot, there not being room for a larger pot or tub, and the 
roots are running through the hole in the bottom of the 
pot. Would it be injurious to cut away these roots ? A 
word of advice from “ J. C. C.” would oblige.—W. 
Howartii. 

3250.— Plants for north-west borders, Ac.—I 
should be glad to know what flowering-plants would do in 
two garden borders (facing north-west), about 50 feet long, 
and protected by a wooden fence. 4 feet high? Virgin 
soil, very fibrous, but not over well drained. And could I 
grow anything on the fence referred to? Situation, Beck¬ 
enham, Kent.— Reader. 

3257. — Making a propagator.—I have a 4-inch 
hot-water pipe ninning through 18 feet of frames. Can I 
fix a box over these—say 9 inches wide and 9 inches deep, 
with loose squares of glass to cover—to form a propagator ? 
How shall I provide the necessary moisture ? I have no 
evaporating-troughs. A few hints will be thankfully 
received.—C. N. 1*. 

3258. - Plants in a lean-to greenhouse facing 

east.— What plants would be most suitable for growing 
in a lean-to greenhouse facing the east? It is sheltered 
by a high fence at the north end, but this also keeps the 
sun from that part, so that it is very damp, though the 
south end, where the door is, gets a fair share of the 
morning sun.— G. (Jvick. 

3259. — Garden edgings. — Notwithstanding their 
merits, I have got somewhat tired of Lobelias and Golden 
Feather. Would someone kindly tell me of some nice bushy 
and dwarf plants to suit the above, either annual or peren¬ 
nial? If, for instance, the Virginian Stock was sown early, 
would it flow’er in time to make room for something else 
by the middle of June ?—T. I>. 

3200. — Climbing Roses for a conservatory. 

I have a conservatory opening from the dining-room to 
the garden. I should be glad to know of two or three 
good climbing Roses that would bloom in the summer 
freely. Are there also two or three other climbing plants 
that’would give a good amount of bloom ? Locality, 
North Kensington.—A Constant Reader. 

3201. -Jasminum gracillimum.—I have had a 
plant of this for a year, and it does not blossom ; it grows, 
but the leaves are pale in colour, and not exactly healthy- 
looking. The temperature has been from 45 degs. to 
50 flogs, at night and higher by day. What kind of soil 
should it have, and does it require much water ? I shall 
he glad of anv information as to the general culture?— 
M. T. B. 

3202. —Treatment of window plants.—f am 

about to try and grow a few window plants, and I wish 
to have a little Information as to soil and treatment. 
The plants I should like to grow are Pelargoniums, various 
Fuchsias, and Tea Roses. Would decayed leaves, taken 
from beneath an old hedge, mixed with silver sand do for 
a compost ? The soil in my locality is on limestone rock. 
—A Beginner. 

3203. -Plants for a cool greenhouse. What 
plants can I raise from seeds that are suitable to grow for 
a greenhouse kept to a minimum warmth of about 
40 degs. in winter ? Also, time for sowing, and how long 
they should remain in a propagator, and at about what 
temperature? I am having a propagator made, 2 feet 
0 inches by 1 foot 3 inches, which I shall keep in the green¬ 
house.— Putney. 

3204. — Fungi on a lawn. — will someone kindly tell 
me what can be done to destroy fungi, which are coming 
up on a lawn, where probably years ago a row of trees 
grew ? I am told that the turf must be lifted up and the soil 
dug out several feet till all the fungi are removed ; hut as 
this would injure the lawn for some time to come I shall 
be much obliged to anyone who can tell me any other 
effectual method ?— Linz. 

3265.— Leaves falling off a Dracaena.— l have 
had a fine Draciena for a year and a half, which has grown 
well and kept green till this week, now its lower leaves 
are falling off and the lower part of the stem is turning 
white. It has been in the same window, which is very 
light and free from the sun, all the time. I wash the 
leaves and water ii when it needs it. What shall I do 
with it now?—C. A. R., Tranmere. 

8206.— Bouvardios and Heliotropes.-I should 
like to have a few pots of Bouvardias and Heliotropes, the 
most floriferous or “ perpetual blooming ” kinds preferred. 
Will someone kindly state the names of those I am likely 
to succeed with? I have only a bath-room window, in 
which no gas is burnt, facing south-east, available, in 
which I have in bloom at present—thanks to the informa¬ 
tion derived from Gardening— Hyacinths, Narcissi, Lily 
of the Valley, Chinese Primulas, Ac.— Nifiiktos. 

3267.— Plants for an unheated conservatory. 

—1 have a lean-to conservatory, about 12 feet square. lead¬ 
ing from my house, and facing north-west, but it is not 
heated. Will someone kindly advise me what I can grow 
in it, and what climbers would be best for the two side 
walls (behind stages)? I am rather afraid of Roses, as 
they would probably require freely watering in summer, 
and this might make the house damp. Are there any 
Roses (not climbers) that would thrive in it in pots 
Reader. 

8203. —Marechal Niel Rose in a greenhouse. 

—1 have this Rose ip a greenhouse, and the plant is just 
breaking into bud. 1 should be glad if “ P. IV or 
“ J. C. C." would tell me the day and night temperature it 
ought to be kept at, also general treatment, with pruning 
instructions? I am afraid it has not rested enough this 
winter. It is an qld plant, that formerly covered the front of 
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a dwelling-house, roots at the end, to which the greenhouse 
is attached. Failing to bloom outside three years ago, it 
was cut off, when it made three vigorous shoots from the old 
stem, that was inside the greenhouse, which bloomed well 
last spring, and it has really kept growing ever since. I only 
just cut the points off last season’s growth, with a few of 
the weakest shoots, back to a single eye. Have I done 
right?—C. J. S. 

3269. — Shrubs, Ac., to plant on a steep bank 
Of marl.—This, which grows coarse Grass only, and is 
about 10 yards wide and 40 yards long, facing the south, is 
hot and dry in the summer. I desire to plant a single row 
of shrubs, &c., right along it to look nice from my bedroom 
window. I should like Laurustinus, Variegated Laurel, 
Yellow' Holly, Hydrangea, pretty Firs, &o. There are two 
Red May-bushes growing well there. Will someone kindly 
give me a list of suitable kinds for the situation?— 
H. 0. W. 

3270. — Plants from seeds.— Will someone kindly 
tell me what are the best varieties *jf flower-seeds to start 
with now, so that I can have flowers during the summer 
and winter in my small span-roofed greenhouse ? I pro¬ 
pose heating it with hot-water pipes next autumn. At 
present I have a few Cinerarias and Chinese Primulas, the 
former in flower, and a collection of Chrysanthemum cut¬ 
tings. Would Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias stand the 
heating, say, to 55 degs. ? I should feel obliged for any 
Suggestions?—PKKI’LEXKD. 

3271. — Hardy-climbing: plants for a very- 
cold place.—Will someone kindly state the names of a 
few hardy-climbing plants for a very cold place in Mid¬ 
lothian ? I should prefer flowering plants, such as Roses 
and Clematis, those that would flower in spring, summer, 
and autumn. I want five of each kind. I should also 
like to know' the colour of the flowers. The house-wall 
they are wanted to cover is facing w'est, and is much 
exposed to very high winds, and gets little or no sun till 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The soil is good. Elevation 
nearly 1,000 feet above the level of the sea.—A. C., Muir- 
Joot'x-hills. 

3272. — Black slugs in a garden.— My vegetable 
garden has become infested with small black slugs, with 
very hard skins, which eat the young vegetables and seeds 
just coming up, more particularly" Peas just below the 
ground. Will someone kindly tell me how to get rid of 
them ? I have thought of trying a dressing of gas-lime 
mixed with rotten manure when digging the ground up 
after the winter crops. Would this do, and if so. how 
much should I put to half an acre ? Or would fresh slaked 
lime be better thrown over the ground when dug up? Is 
gas-lime a good manure for vegetables ? My garden is a 
rather heavy soil and dampish. Y. H. ,1. 

:;27;:.— Growing Amorphophallus.— May I take 
this opportunity to ask anyone of the growers of this 
plant to give me his experience with it? About 
twelve months ago I purchased two bulbs: one soon 
departed, if, indeed, there was any life in it when it came. 
The other one started, but damped off, and 1 was fearful 
that too was gone. However, by keeping it quite on the 
dry side and in a stove temperature, it threw up some 
strong leaves, which flourished amazingly. These having 
died down about a fortnight ago I shook" off the soil, and 
fotind myself the possessor of two tine large bulbs, which, 

I hope, I may flower.—T. W. S., Winchcombe. 

3274. — Tuberoses not flowering. — Having a 
small greenhouse, I was very ambitious last year to have 
:i few Tuberoses, and accordingly purchased three roots of a 
'-nod house, which I planted -one in a pot, according to 
directions in Gardening. They formed leaves well and 
looked perfectly healthy, but not one ever showed the 
least sign of flowering. They have been sprouting while 
resting, and look inclined to form bulbs all round. I 
should he very grateful if someone would tell me where 
my treatment was wrong last season, and what I ought to 
do with them now? Will they he likely to bloom this 
% ear, and if so, what soil should they be put into.— 
Roberta. 

3275. Unsatisfactory Roses.— in May, l8i>o, I 
planted some Tea Roses, out of pots, on a wall 9 feet high, 
with a south-east exposure. They were planted in a 
narrow border, which had been dug out 2 feet deep and 
filled up with loam and cow-manure, and all looked equally 
good planus. Six of them (two Marshal Niel and four 
W. A. Richardson) have run up to the top of the wall. 
Some are a third or half way up, hut others (among them 
six W. A. Richardson) have hardly grown 3 inches. 
Ought I to take these up and plant fresh ones, or should I 
leave them in and see it they do better this season ? The 
fnliagCyOf all is generally of a healthy dark glossy green.— 

3276. —A coil boiler.—I should be glad to know if a 
coil boiler set in brickwork would be the best and most 
economical way to heat a small lean-to greenhouse 9 feet 
long ? I presume it would have to have a top feeder, and 
would only bum coke—not rubbish. I have a slow com¬ 
bustion boiler, 27 inches high, 16 inches diameter ; but my 
trouble is, I get too much heat and it boils the water over, 
and I cannot, stop it down sufficiently, unless I check the 
draught entirely, and then the lire goes out during the 
night. I want to know more particularly if a “coil” 
would give less heat, and also if it would run from 10 to 
12 hours without attention and take less fuel than a slow 
combustion boiler?--.!. C. S. 

3277. — Heating: a greenhouse.—I am about to 
erect a span-roofed greenhouse in a small garden with a 
south aspect. It is to he 16 feet long, 9 feet wide. 5 feet 
6 inches to eaves, 8 feet 6 inches or 9 feet to ridge. It 
will he built on brickwork 3 feet high. 1 wish to keep a 
greenhouse temperature in winter, and for that purpose 
propose to have a No. 2 Desideratum boiler, with flow and 
i*mm 1 inch pipes round two sides and one end, about 
02 feet in all. Would the size of boiler he sufficient? Ac¬ 
cording to the maker’s estimate, it is capable of heating 
12 teet of 4-inch piping. I want to he able to command 
sutheft nt heat without driving, and to use the boiler as a 
slow combustion one. A reply would oblige?—A. D. F. 

American blight." —The Apple tree&in my 
01 hard hav* bt-tn neglected and infested with “ American 
blight." I huve done what T could to t-hc hranchce, but 

II Mi** Ormcrod " advices looking to the root*. Would It 
hurl to etrlp the earth off the foots to see if the Insect* 
have attacked them ? And for how long could I Birip 
* hen, !n India KardsnsttAn-tJn winter uncom the roots 
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of standard Peach-trees in a circle of about 4 feet diameter. 
Is the climate here too cold for that? The custom was 
productive of good. One large Apple-tree died suddenly 
fast summer, without apparent cause, with its fruit on. 
I could not find the reason, even when it was gruhired up. 
It was hut little attacked by “ blight.”—A rthur Wkkkrs. 

3279. — Gloiro de Dijon Roses in a small 
porch. —I have a small porch facing w-est(the dimensions 
of which are as follows: length, 8 feet; breadth, 34 feet; 
height, 10 feet), in which I am very anxious to grow 
Gloire de Dijon Roses, iny idea being to cover the sides 
and roof of the porch entirely with the Roses. I want to 
know if I (ran do so successfully by planting four plants in 
four 12-inch pots, each one placed in a corner of the porch? 
At present I hesitate whether 12-inch pots will give the 
plants enough root-room and nourishment for such a pur¬ 
pose, and begin to think it would be better to limit tneir 
growth only to the sides, and not to the roof of the porch, 
by nipping them back. As I have other plants in the 
porch I could not give them (the Roses) larger potss. I 
would be much obliged to “ J. C. C.” and “ E. H.” for 
their opinions and advice. Is not a mixture of horse and 
sheep-droppings a good top-dressing for Roses ?—H. W. P. 

3280. — Old Vines.—I have a number of Vines con¬ 
siderably over 50 years old. More than 50 years ago fruit 
from them won my father a silver medal at the Brighton 
Show'. Their roots have never been seen to for 50 years. 
Only a coating of half-decayed horse-manure has been put 
over the border. They bear very sweet, but small-berried 
Grapes, and a good many of them turn light-red and sour. 
Would “ J. C. C.” tell me is this the result of the Vines 
being old, or is it because the roots have not been attended 
to ? And if the roots should be seen to, what is the proper 
thing to do, and when should it he done? In the summer 
—May till autumn—bedding plants, Asters, Verbenas, Portu- 
lacaa, &c., are put in the border, but a space of 3 feet is left 
for the roots between the hothouse and these plants. The 
Vines are trained inside 7 feet vertically, and then ascend 
under glass 18 feet to 20 feet. Would these plants on the 
border hurt the Vines ?—Arthur Wkbkbs. 

3281. — Heating a greenhouse. —I am about to re¬ 
erect a small lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet long, 9 feet wide 
by 9 feet by 54 feet high. It is to be placed on the west 
gable of a dwelling-house. In this gable there are two 
spare chimneys, one 10 feet and the other 24 feet from 
furnace. Now r , it is into this latter one I purpose conduct¬ 
ing the flue—a square-built fire-brick one—along the high 
side of the greenhouse, so that it would get the benefit of 
any heat the whole length of the house, and I intend 
having cold frames over at least a part of the remaining 
flue. Now’, would the flue work well enough, and what 
rise in the 24 feet w’ould it require to do so r Then what 
hot-water apparatus could be recommended ? I may 
lengthen the house at a future time, so wish it powerful 
enough for this. A saddle boiler has been recommended 
to me. Would it he more costly to fire than an inde¬ 
pendant one, and would it require as little attention ? I 
should like a thoroughly efficient and the most economical 
sort of boiler.—H ighlander. 

3282. —Using a glass shed.— I have a glass shed 
connecting two parts of my house. The ends of the shed 
are of brick, and they rise about 10 feet higher than the shed 
at the eaves, and about 4 feet at the highest point, it being 
a lean-to shed. The top of the shed is glazed with strong 
ground glass, hut the front, which has a good western 
aspect, is of clear glass. There is, of course, no heat in the 
shed save what gets in from the parts of the house which 
it connects, and which are in constant use. I wish to 
know what hardy-flowering plants will he suitable for the 
front of the shed, and what Ferns for the interior ? I may 
say that the shed is at least 10 feet wide. May I hope to 
he successful with a Maruchal Niel Rose and another 
climber grown from the front and trained to the roof ? I 
should like to have Ferns in corkw’ork on some of the 
walls, and Begonias, if possible; also a few hanging, 
trailing plants from roof. But they must all l>e very 
hardy, as I have not much time to devote to them. I 
should also like to grow some Chrysanthemums. What 
kinds would be most suitable ?—B. W. A. 

3283. —Growing vegetables, Ac.— I have heard 
of people who grow’ the whole of the food required for a 
vegetarian diet for themselves and family on a small plot 
of land, and as I am inclined to give vegetarianism a trial, 
if I can see that it will l>e as cheap or cheaper than a mixed 
diet, 1 shall feel thankful for information on the subject ? 

I have a garden behind my house, which may be described 
as a border 10 feet wide and 30 yards long, with a wall 
6 feet high running the whole length at the north side, 
with a footpath 2 feet wide, and a low wall at the south 
side. I have just taken possession of it, and find that it 
has been neglected. I intend to remove the most, of the 
hushes—Gooseberry, Raspberry, and Currants—which are 
old and overgrown. I have an unheated greenhouse, 
12 feet by 7 feet, span-roof, and some sashes, w’ith which I 
shall erect some small pits or frames. In addition to the 
above, I have a plot of land containing about lj roods, 
enclosed by a low fence on tw r o sides and by high wood 
paling on the west side (it is of triangular shape), and it has 
an open aspect to the north, south, and east. Soil good, and 
about 1 foot to H feet deep, rather gravelly subsoil. Mv 
experience in growing common vegetables "in a cottager’s 
garden will probably be useful. I had better add that I 
am not in a position to spend much monev at once for 
furnishing the garden with trees or plants." The locality 
is North w est Durham. I hold both places as yearly tenant. 
—Friqality. 


To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given ; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3284. -Epidendrum prismatoc&rpum (Br<»i 

b 7 ). —You appear to he treating the plant all right, hut I 
think if you were to apply a little extra heat to it when 
growing it would be beneficial.—M. B. 

3285 . —Phalus Bernaysi ((*. Tl»*mck).— This, I 
think, is the plant you name as coming from Australia, 
and of which you oetid me a flower, but the bloom W'ae 
closed too much to distinguish It exactly, I know this 
Orchid 1b very liable to self-fertilisation, and thus it Is 
of little or no vahte as a showy plant in a collection.— 


| 3286.—Oncidium crlspum ( Bradley). — 1 think the 

: plant would do infinitely letter in a cooler house ; a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs. and 65 degs. appears to me much too 
warm for it. The grow’ths would increase in size in less 
heat, and they would also flou’er freely w ith the Odonto- 
glossuins.—M. B. 

3287. — Lapagreria rosea (R. A. P.).— Yes, this 
Lapageria will, if in warmth, make growth nearly the 
whole year through, lmt the spring and summer are its 
proper seasons for growing. There can be no better time 
for transplanting than in spring—say towards the end of 
April—when the increasing warmth will soon induce the 
formation of fresh roots. 

3288. — Plumbago-leaves (V.).— I cannot explain 
the condition of your Plumbago further than by saying 
that the appearances are due to some error in cultivation. 
There are no insect traces whatever, and no fungus. The 
minute white specks are excretions from the leaves. The 
microscope shows numerous minute particles of soot of ash 
upon all the leaves sent.—W. G. S. 

3289 —C vpripedium Arthurianum (Sandmen ). 
—This is a Veitchian hybrid, dedicated to the late Arthur 
Veitch, and, to my mind, a thoroughly good variety of 
Gypripedium. It is one of the prettiest flowers that can 
be seen amongst Slipper Orchids. It, too, is a profuse 
bloomer. The plant from which the flower sent was cut 
was in blootn last September.—M. B. 

3290. —Gattlcya Trianse (G. Brooks). —An excellent 
variety of this beautifulCattleya. I cannot say,how ever, that 
I have not seen one much better ; but this one is very much 
above the average for colour, and the shape seems perfect, but 
there is a want of size. This, however, may he from its 
appearing upon a young plant only, and it mav improve. 
Should like to see a flower again another time.—M. B. 

3291. — Orchid-flowers from Bristol (U. M. A .). 
—I should say your Orchid is Brassavola acaulis, but 
there is a plant with the name of B. grandiflora. I saw 
a fine example of it recently at Clapton. The Ladia 
albida might have been a very nice variety, but it 
was post recognition when it reached me. The Odonto- 
glossum Rossi majus is a very good form, and, as you say, 
the spotting is very large. The small, white flower next 
week.—M. B. 


3292. Covering- greenhouse walls (G. W. C.). 
—If there is a border and path wav between the stage and 
the wall, and a good depth of turfy-loam and peat can be 
secured in it, Camellias might do. They w'ould not mind 
the shade so much if they had justice done them in other 
respects. The following plants will also thrive, we think : 
Abutilon Thompsoni, A. Boule de Ncige, Fuchsias, Mvrtles. 
Habrothomnus elegans, and Magnolia fuscata. The green¬ 
fly, of course, must be destroyed by Tobacco fumigation. 

3293. -Quick-growing Ivy, dec. (1. Q.). -The 
broad, plain-leaved Irish Ivy is one of the fastest growing 
and best kinds, we think, for your purpose. It will, when 
well established, make shoots each from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length in a season, and it has a fine dark-green leafage. 
Plants can he bought in pots at a reasonable price now. 
A good strong-growing Clematis is C. Jackmani, one of 
the best of the strong kinds. It should have plenty of 
root-room. The variegated Japanese Honeysuckle would 
intermix well with the Ivy, and present in the leafage a 
striking and pleasing contrast. 

^Epidendrum atro-purpureumroseum 

(Sanaatils).- This is the name of your flower, which is 
known to the natives in Guatemala as Boca del Dragon, 
“Dragon's Mouth.” It is a widely-distributed plant. 
There are one or two varieties or forms of the ta pe, which 
has a white lip stained with pintle in the middle. I have 
always found this species, with its varieties, thrive best on 
a block of w'ood or in a basket suspended near the roof- 
gloss in 1 the Cattleya-house ; hut do not fail to keep the 
roots nicely moist during the winter time, as shrivelling 
the bulbs causes much harm.—M. B. 

3295.— Brassia Wray 8B ( n rod ley ). —The temperature 
is about right for this plant, and it should be potted in 
good brown peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum Moss. 
During the summer plenty of water is necessary for its well 
being, wit h moisture in the air ; but as the season advances 
less will be necessary * and in the winter just enough to 
keen the roots moist will suffice. It is a genus that does not 
hold a good position with Orchid-growers of the present 
day ; hut there are inanv Orchids which have a high repute 
that are far less pleasing and beautiful than are the 
Brassias. Want of colour in the flowers is the worst 
feature with them.—M. B. 

32%. —Covering: the back wall of and plants 
for a greenhouse (G. IF.;.—A Vine or Fig-tree might 
be grown on the buck wall of a large greenhouse ; so also 
might Camellias if the border was well made, and that 
must he an essential condition also for the first-named 

E lants. There are many things besides “ Geraniums” and 
uehsias that might he grow’n in the greenhouse next 
summer. A good deal might lie done with such annuals 
as Balsams and Celosias. Harrison’s Musk makes a beauti¬ 
ful greenhouse plant for either pot or basket. The 
Tuberous Begonias are very easily managed, and so are 
Petunias, double and single. 

3297.— Mice and Crocuses (C.A.M.).— Uscanykind 
of mouse trap, especially the well-known figure of 4." trap 
w’hich should be set near the Crocus-bulbs. Killing the 
vermin, if possible, is the best protection. Some good 
may he done by dressing the soil about them thickly with 
soot, or with a thick layer of coal-ashes, as it is difficult 
for mice to burrow in loose material. Then chopiied Furze 
fuU of prickles may prove deterring, as also mav straw 
chaff. A little paraffin-oil sprinkled into the holes will 
help to deter them from entering. The best plan, however 
is to endeavour to catch them, for having once tasted the 
Crocuses they are difficult to keep in check. 

3298 —Acacia lophantha from seed (L. F s ) 
—Bv sowing seed annually in spring plants of this Acacia 
may be had with straight single stems, well furnished with 
leaves down to the pot. The seeds, being somew’hat hard 
are rather slow m germinating ; but in this thev mav be 
hastened by soaking them for twelve hours or so in warm 
w’ater, after w-hich thev should be sown in sandy boU and 
placed in a Cucumber-frame or warm greenhouse. A rich, 
light loam suits them beet to grow in, and 6-inoh pots 
are quite large enough the first season ; but if extratM 
plants are required they mav be had by liberal shifts inti 

a I i?cr *iP 0t4 \ * n< * in e *j n ®i well with mMiun>watef 
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3299.— Nasonia punctata (W. R.).— This is the 
name of the plant, and it is a little gem, rivalling Sophro- 
nftis grandiflora in brilliancy, but it does not attain any 

f reat size, seldom exceeding tf inches in height, the leaves 
eing short, thick, and fleshy in texture, and deep-green. 
From the base of the upper ones the solitary flowers are 
produced. The flower sent is a full-sized one, being an inch 
across. The sepals and petals are vivid red, rather thick 
and waxy, lip rich orange-yellow. The plant was first dis¬ 
covered many years ago in Peru, and it first flowered in 
this country in the nurseries of Messrs. Veitch & Sons, of 
Chelsea. I have from time to time seen the plant 
in the Messrs. Williams’ nursery, at Holloway, and 
also in Messrs. Backhouse's nursery at York ; but your 
flower is the only one I have seen for some years. 
It should l>e grown in a shallow earthenware pan 
and suspended near the roof-glass in the Odontoglos- 
Bum-house. Drain the pan well, and plant in a little 
good peat-fibre and chopped Sphagnum. It enjoys plenty 
of moisture and a cool atmosphere. Nurse it carefully. 
It will serve to enliven the house when in flower when 
colour is rather absent, as at present.—M. B. 

3300.— Treatment of Double Daisies (D. 0. It.). 
—In the month of May take the old stock-roots up and 
divide them into single crowns, which should be planted 
immediately afterwards with a dibber, about 6 inches or 
8 inches apart, on light, well-dug, and manured land, and 
if the weather is dry one or two good soakings of water 
may be given them. They soon strike root, when they’ 
should be kept well hoed and deal- of weeds. All strag¬ 
gling blossoms that may appear should be pinched off. In 
September they should be lifted and planted out w’here 
they are to flower ; if in a sunny position all the better. 
There is a pretty variegated kind called by some the 
Aucuba-leuved Daisy, which makes a good edging for a 
border, and is well worth growing. 

3301.— Trichlpilia suavls (Brodlcy).— Those who 
have told you to dry’ this plant off have doubtless given 
this as being the method to produce flowers, but yet you 
do not succeed. You should grow’ this plant in the Cattleva- 
house. Keep it close to the glass, so that it may get plenty 
of sun and light to mature the bulbs, which, if you keep 
good ventilation upon the house, you will be able to do ; 
then during the winter keep them comparatively dry and 
lower the temperature, but do not let the plants suffer for 
the w’ant of moisture, and yet you should not keep them 
so wet as to induce them to start into growth prematurely. 
And so in course of time you will have their beautiful 
large flowers, deliciously perfumed like May-blossoms, 
to fill the air with their delightful odour.—M. B. 

8302.— Scale on Apple-tree bark (E. Machin).— 
The bark of the Apple-trees is infested with the common 
Mussel-Scale (Mytilospis pomorum), and if much of the 
bark is as covered with it as the portions you send, I do 
not winder that the trees are unfruitful. Under the scales 
which are formed by the insects may be found the insects 
themselves and their eggs. The young ones, soon after 
they are hatched, creep out from under the scales and 
select a position on the branch, from which they do not 
move. They thrust their suckers into the bark and begin 
to feed on the juices of the tree. They soon begin to pro¬ 
tect themselves with a scaly covering partly formed of 
their own cast skins and partly from a material whic h they 
secrete. Having laid their egg3 under this covering they 
die. If the trees are not too large rover them thoroughly 
with soap-suds, and then scrape them with some blunt 
instrument or scrub them with scrubbing-brushes, or rub 
them with a piece of coarse canvas so as to detach the 
insects, which, with their eggs, will then he mixed up, 
and can be removed with the soap-lather. If the trees 
cannot be treated in this manner paint them with a w’ash 
of quicklime of about the consistency of whitewash, to 
every gallon of which half-a-pound of soft-Boap has been 
added.—G. S. S._ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

/, Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which, 
should be addressed to the Editoh of Gardbmng iLUith 
Trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— A. N. C. —Spotted flower, Odon- 
toglossum Rossi majus ; the O. crispuin is of the variety 

flavidum.- G. T. B.—\, Pleopeltis excavata ; 2, Platy- 

cerium aleicorne; 3, Stenochhena Meyeriana ; 4, Menis¬ 
ci um reticulatum.- T. Meston.— 1, Lailia autumnalis ; 

2, Ont-idium pulvinatum ; 3, Odontoglossum Lindleyanum ; 
4, Mesospinuiium vulcanicum; 6, Cypripediuin Haynal- 

dianum ; 6, Ansellia africana.- T. E., Aberdeen.—I, 

Oannotdetermine from such specimens; 2, Cyrtanthera 

aurantiacu ; Agathiea coelestis.- II. Buchan.—I, Acacia 

oxycedrus ; 2, Boronia elatior ; 3, Erica gracilis ; 4, Habro- 

thamnus elegans.--V. W. —1, Brassia eaudata ; 2, Cata- 

setum inacrocarpum ; 3, Zygopetalum Mackayi.- M. B. 

Hogan. —Send again when in flower.- U. ’/'.—Begonia 

maculata.- A Patron. —1, Retinospora pisifera ; 2, Thuja 

elegantissima; 3, Retinospora pisifera aurea; 4, Not 
recognised ; 5, Retinospora squarrosa ; G, Thuja Lobbi. 

Naming: fruit.— Readers who desire, our kelp in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimens 
of dijferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, ami these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of fruit-— J. Carter.— Apple Ribston 
Pippin. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ice 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of seniler. 
~Marie.— Apply to the person who advertised the Melon. 

- J. If’. SwuUntrne.—A very curious malformation in a 

spathe of Richardia. This plant is, how r ever, much given 
to "sporting.'’—J. R., Brixtonian, and Amateur wifi find 
the required information, with illustration, about the 
Afridan Lily (AgapanthusL-gfcgm in this issue of Gar- 

»” ,so 'Bfifr 3 Bd by CjOooIe 


Catalogues received.— Farm Seeds. Messrs. E. 
Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.- Chrysanthe¬ 

mums. Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, United States Nurseries, 

Hextable, Swanley, Kent.- New and Choice Plants. 

Messrs. Knight, Clark, & Co., Westham Nursery, Langnev, 
Eastbourne. 


POULTRY AND RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

3303. — Uses Of rabbit-skins.—I should be greatly 
obliged if someone W’ould tell me to what uses wild rabbit- 
skins are put ? Is there any actual market value for them? 
—F. S. 

3304. — An unhealthy Bantam fowl.— Would 
someone kindly advise.me what to do for my game 
Bantam hen ? When she begins to eat she gets giddy, 
and turns her head round and round.—E. W. G. 

3305. — An unhealthy fowl.— Would " Doulting " 
please to say what is the matter with one of niv fowls, and 
what I must do to cure it ? The fowl in question is a 
black Minorca, and it has no use in its legs. It is fed the 
first thing in the morning on worm Barley flour and 
Potatoes, and Wheat during the remainder of the day. It 
has a good run.—J. D. C. 

3300.— Fowls for the table. —Will someone kindly 
say what food should be given to poultry for the table to 
make flesh and not too much fat ? A hen of mine just 
killed had three-quarters of a pound of fat taken out of 
the inside, and yet had scarcely any flesh on the breast. 
The food given it was Barley and Indian Meal, Indian corn 
and Dari. The fowls have the run of a large yard and 
meadow.—K. S. 

REPLIES. 

3094. — A fowl-run. —A narrow run, how¬ 
ever long it might be, is the worst of all, for the 
end of it nearest the fowl-hou9e receives more 
than its share of tramping, whilst the ground at 
the opposite end is rarely visited unless the 
fowls are regularly fed there. No matter how 
the birds are managed, the end first noticed 
must be constantly fouled, and will need 
vigorous treatment if the birds are to remain 
healthy. “ W. H. N.’s ” fowls should be 
divided into two batches ; he may then be able 
to manage them in two pens about 25 yards 
long by 3 feet wide. This gives rather more 
chan 6 square yards a bird—not a large allowance 
by any means. Still, with attention to cleanli¬ 
ness and feeding, it may be possible to l>eep the 
fowls healthy. The ground would be much 
better worked if the 25 yards could be set out 
in a run 5 yards each way, because then every 
foot would bear its share of treading, and be 
visited by the fowls daily.— Doulting. 

3095. —Buying fowls for profit. —If one 
can be quite certain about the age of the birds, 
and that they are bred from good laying stock 
on both sides, and is, moreover, able to give 
them proper accommodation in the shape of 
housing by night and shelter from rain and wind 
by day, I should say the end of September is the 
best time of the year to buy. 1 should then 
secure some good pullets of an Asiatic breed, or 
some closely-related cross, and these would lay 
the best part of the winter when eggs are at 
their dearest. Long before Christmas it might 
be possible to recover the purchase money as 
well as the cost of keep in the meantime, so that 
afterwards, in order to pay their way, the birds 
would only have to produce eggs sufficient to 
balance the outlay in food, ami they would do 
more than this. Rut if the pullets do not come on 
early to lay, and have to be fed throughout the 
winterer nearly so before eggs are plentiful, it is 
evident the autumn is the worst possible time 
to buy, for the venture must end in loss. At 
this season of the year, large numbers of late- 
hatched pullets are coining on to lay, and will 
probably produce as many eggs in the next six 
months as any fowls which can be procured ; 
still, it is doubtful whether the results will be 
very satisfactory after all, for at this moment 
such pullets are very suitable for table purposes, 
and therefore command a high price from the 
higgler; and secondly, during the spring and 
summer months, eggs are always very low in 

rice in country districts, and in towns can be 
ought almost as cheaply as it is possible to 
produce them under the conditions which 
generally prevail. “ W. H. N.” will therefore 
see that it is not an easy matter to answer his 
question without knowing more about his cir¬ 
cumstances than can be communicated through 
a simple query. He may, however, be satis¬ 
fied on one point. In the autumn the buyer of 
early-hatched pullets is at the mercy of the 
vendor, but in the spring it is almost certain 
that every pullet on offer—if large enough—will 
lay in the course of a few weekB. —Doulting. 

3097.— Unhealthy fowl. — Unless “J. 
McMurray ” can give me some other symptoms, 


I can do nothing for him. The peculiarity he 
refers to does not belong to any particular 
disease, and I should be inclined to think it a 
deformity produced by breeding from stock too 
nearly related. It may be that roup or a 
severe cold ispresent, so that partial blindness has 
resulted ; but this cannot be taken for granted. 
In the absence of further information I can only 
advise the querist to put his lien in a coop and 
feed her generously, so that she may be turned 
to account later if not actually diseased.-— 
Doulting. 

3096.— Fowls for profit.— The answer to 
this query depends upon circumstances. If I 
were about to embark in poultry-keeping 
within easy reach of a large town where I could 
be sure of securing plenty of customers for early- 
hatched chickens, and, indeed, table-fowls at 
all seasons, as well as plenty of fresh eggs, I 
should endeavour to keep hens with a good deal 
of Dorking and Asiatic blood in them, and cross 
them—for early chickens—with Indian Game 
or Houdans. No better chickens for table 
puiq>oses could be produced, and the Asiatic 
cross would ensure plenty of winter eggs. If, 
on the other hand, I could not—for lack of 
room or some other cause—carry out the rear¬ 
ing of chickens, but wished to produce plenty 
of eggs, and had an ample range for the fowls to 
ramble over, I should select somegoodnon-sitting 
breed, such as Leghorns, Andalusians, orMinor- 
eas, and cross them with an Asiatic cock. 
Thirdly, if my run were of limited dimensions, 
such as “ W. H. N ” describes in query 3094, I 
should select some dark-coloured birds with a 
dash of Andalusian or Minorca in them, and 
avoid sitters. By the term “ Asiatics ” I mean 
fowls of the Brahma, Cochin, Langshan, Ply¬ 
mouth Rock, or Orpington type, all of which lay 
eggs which are tinted.— Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

3099.— Chaffinches in a cage.— Unless 
the Chaffinches are very tame I do not think 
“A. D.” will induce them to breed in a cage, 
and if they did it is quite probable that no 
young would be reared. In a large outdoor 
aviary, with plenty of cover and abundance of 
insect food, “A. D.” might, perhaps, be more 
successful. The Chaffinch is partially insect i¬ 
vorous, and more resembles the Bunting family 
or the Brambling. I never heard of a cross be¬ 
tween it and a Canary, and should think it im¬ 
probable that such could be produced.—M. 

3043. — Feeding a Cockatoo.— I have 
had a young large bird for six years, and he 
is in perfect health and plumage. I only give 
him good Canary-seed with a few Hemp-seeds 
per day in the bottom of cage to prevent him from 
turning over the Canary-seed to rind the Hemp. 1 
also give a piece of toast, soaked in my tea, every 
morning, which he holds in his claw w hile eating, 
and generally a small piece of cake or biscuit once 
a day. He is also very fond of Lemon and Orange - 
ips. In the summer I give any fruit 1 may have, 
ut on no account meat, bones, or butter. He is 
quite clean, but never has a bath. The perch is 
made of Lignum Vita;, the hardest of woods ; 
it withstands all pecking.— Margaret Mercikr. 

3043. —A small whit© Cockatoo.—I 

suppose yours is the sulphur-crested Cockatoo ; 
but it does not much matter which species it is, 
as no Parrots are very much given to bathing, 
though occasionally I have known them to tub 
themselves voluntarily. Their favourite mode 
of bathing is to stand out in a showier of rain ; 
but I should not recommend this treatment to a 
house pet in the winter time, but I would syringe 
him with warm water indoors, and then let him 
dry himself in front of the fire. I have know r n 
a Cockatoo to be washed thoroughly with soap 
and water to prepare him for a show’, and the 
bird was not a bit the worse for the treat¬ 
ment. All Parrots are given to biting their 
perches ; the best way to check it is to have the 
perch made of very hard wood, and then give 
the bird a piece of the branch of some softer- 
wooded tree to gnaw. They need something on 
which to use their beaks, otherwise the man¬ 
dibles will grow into deformities and have to be 
trimmed.—A. G. Butler. 

3044. — Treatment of a Thrush.— If you 

want cheap but wholesome diet, give a mixture 
of three-parts Fig-dust (Oat-flour) two parts Pea- 
meal, two parts stale bread-crumb, some grocer’s 
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Currants, and mix the whole together with 
grated Carrot, so as to make a nice crumb-paste ; 
or you can mix sifted Spratt’s fowl (instead of 
Fig-dust) with the other ingredients. A more 
expensive food, which might be given occasion¬ 
ally (say once a week), would be Abraham’s 
Insectivorous birds’ food, mixed with two parts 
stale bread-crumbs, one part ants’ eggs, and 
some grocer's Currants. Some earthworms and 
insects of all kinds should be given from time to 
time when procurable. One or two mealworms 
a day in winter are enough, and—if you have 
them in the house—it is probable that your bird 
will not refuse cockroaches or woodlice. A 
little chopped Lettuce may be given when it can 
be obtained. If the bird will take a bath let 
him have one every day ; but it is not unusual 
at this season for Thrushes to refuse to enter the 
water—in that case do not worry him about it, 
he will only knock himself about if you do. A 
box-cage is the remedy for restlessness. My 
Thrush and all my Blackbirds—of which I have 
half-a-dozen—are in box-cages 18 inches high, 
18 inches long, and 1 foot wide (inside measure¬ 
ment) ; the front has the usual willow bars about 
an inch apart. In such a cage even a fresh- 
caught bird is usually steady in less than a week. 
—A. G. Butler. 

mm. — A pair of Canaries.— When 

Canaries are first paired up for breeding they 
usually quarrel; if the hen is a good breeder she 
generally begins by mastering the cock bird, and 
makes his life a burden to him sometimes for a 
week or two. After that he begins to feel the 
benefit of the better food -the egg, biscuit, and 
so forth put into the cage to encourage Canaries 
to breed—and he gets indignant and fights for 
his rights as head of the house. If he subdues 
the lien, all will go well ; if not, the birds have 
to be separated. Now you have a pair of birds 
already living on good terms with one another, 
why should you desire to separate man and 
wife, and thus renew the foolish disputes of 
courtship?—A. G. Butler. 
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Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

ROSES. ROSES. 

rPHE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 

■L 12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
Forty choice Perpetuals for 21s. Purchaser's selection from 
400 best varieties. Catalogues free. Twenty choice .Standards 
or Half-Standards for 21s. Purchaser's selection. Thefollow- 
ing arc my selection,carriage free, cash with order: 24 choice 
dwarf Teas and Noisettes, 12s. Gd.; 12 choice climbing, 6s.; 
12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 7s.; 12 beautiful Teas and 
Noisettes, 9s.; 6 lovely yellow Roses, 4s. 6d.; 6 Marshal 
Niels, 4s. 6d.; 6 Gloire de Dijona, 4s.; 6 choice Moss Roses, 
3s. 6d.: 6 old Cabbage Roses, 3s. Gd.; 6 Old-fashioned Roses, 
3s. 6d.: 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 3s.; G pink Monthly Roses, 
2s. 6d.: 6 white Monthly Roses, 3s.; 6quick-growing Climbing 
Roses, 2s. Gd.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. My selection. Cash with 
order. Thousands of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 
JAMES WALTERS, Robo Grower, Exeter. 


"DEGONIAS.—Amateur oilers grand strain of 

•G Begonias, superior to parent plant, which gained flrat 

f »rize in open competition lost season. Sgle., for bedding.2s. 3d.; 
or pots, os.; doubles, os. and Gs. All per doz. Sgle. seed, same 
,, -- y-rd., Wf 1 '* 


strain. 7d. and Is.- KNIGHT, 133, Barday-r 


iValthamstow. 


G RAND NOVELTY.—Mimulus superba gran- 

diflora, flowers 4 inches in diameter, surpassing the most 
beautiful Gloxinias, from the most delicate pink to the richest 
crimson, beautifully striped and spotted ; quite hardy. Seed, 
Is. « 2s. Gd. pkt. C. SHAW', Florist, Sherwood. Nottingham. 

F erns from Devonshire, corn wall, 

and SOMERSET.—Instruction hook for making rockery, 
planting, &c., with each o«. order. 12 numed varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post, 2s. 3d.; 50 large, 3s. 6d., post free. 
Catalogue, 2d. Established 30 years. GILL, Lodging-house, 
I.ynton, North D evon. 


F ERNS ! FERNS ! !—40 rare roots, lfid., free, 

10 distinct sorts. Maidenhair, Ceteraoh, Adiantum, &c. 
Just the time to plan t.—H. ANDREW'S, BeaminBter, Dorset ’ 

pUCUMBER SEEDS.—Rollisaon’s Telegraph 

v (true). 25 seeds, 6d.; Lockie’s Perfection, 20 seeds, Gd.— 
W. BARNES, Pole-hill Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

If; VARIETIES of HARDY FERNS, iuclud- 

Iv ing Osmunda, Asplenium marinum, lanceolatum, 
Parsley, Hay-scented, &c„ 4s. per 100; 2s. Gd. per 50, free. 
Osmunda regulis, 2s. 9d. per dozen, free. Testimonials from 
all classes. Plant early.-T. FOX, 5, New-road, Newlyn, 

Penzance. 


T7TRGINIAN CREEPER.—Plant now will soon 

V cover wall or any unsightly object. Foliage blood-red 
in autumn. 12 strong established plants, 2s. Gd. ; 50, 8s.; 100, 
15s. , carriag e free.- W. HOCKLEY, Upton Manor, Essex. 

D AHLIAS, pot roots, including Double, Single, 

Pompone, and Cactus, best numed varieties. 2s. 3d. per 
dozen; 16s. per 100: my selection. Cash with order.— 
8. HOWARD, Cambridge Nur se ry. Walthumstow. _ 

P EARSON'S BEGONIA.—There is no better 

seed offered. It is saved only from the largest and most 
jH-rfect flowers and plants of best habit. Our customers get seed 
from the same stock as we sow for ourselves. Per packet, 
Is. Gd. and 2s. 6U.-J. R. PEARSON & SONS, Chilwell Nur¬ 
series, Notts. __ 

R aspberry canes&currant trees. 

Baumforth Seedling, 40s. per 1,000; Gs. j>er 100. Fastolf, 
35s. per 1,000 : 5s. per 100. lied Dutch ami Raby Castle 
Currant Trees, 8s. per 100; sample dozen, 2s. Black Currants, 
3«. per dozen. Free on rail. Cash with order. — Apply 
R. H. B ATH, Wisbech. _ 

L AXTON S SEEDS and STRAWBERRIES. 

Best novelties and best standard sorts. 100 certificates. 
Lists fr ee. T. LAXTON, Bedford. __ 

F erns from Devonshire. :io, pared 

Post, value 2s. 3d. ; 50 lurge, 11 varieties, 3s. Gd.; 100, 7»., 
package included, correctly named, large or small. — 
T. MURLKY. Ly nton, X. Devo n. 

L OVERS YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 

-We offer for cosh good sorts in nice plants, carriage 
paid, at 3«. per 100, 12s. Gd. per 500, 20s. per 1,000. Sample 
dozen, Gd. Descriptive List free. — W\ LOVKL & SON, 
Strawberry-grow ers, Driffield._ 

pHOlCESi POLY ANT HS, Czar Violets, 

D coloured Primroses, Periwinkle, Ivy, Pinks, Spinea, lovely 
Ferns, 20, Is. Gd , free. Mu. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast._ 

3 MARECHAL NIEL, 3 Gloire de Dijon, and 

6 other good Roses, for 5s. Gd.—LEWIS & SON, Nursery¬ 
men, Newtown, Malveru. 
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A SPARAGUS.—Fine roots, 2 year and 3 year 

■la old. March is the proper month for planting. Garaway 
supply the above at 3s. and 4s. ner 100.—GARAWAY & CO., 
Durdh am Down , Clifton, Bristol. 

■\7INES. — Good planting canes of Black Hani- 
V burgh and other leading sorts, 4s. each, or 42s. tier dozen. 
—-GARAWAY k CO.. Durdham Down. Clifton. Bristol._ 


"pLEY’S RENOWNED SEEDS.—The finest 

II procurable. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue, con¬ 
tains all the latest novelties of merit in Vegetables and Flowers, 
post free. —ALBERT G. ELEY, Seed Merchant, 84, Drakefell- 
road , H at cham , Lo ndon. _ 

c nnn CHINESE sacred lilies, or 

O> yJ W Flower of the Gods, can be grown in any dwell¬ 
ing-room in bowls of water, extra fine bulbs, Is. each; 3,2s. 6d.: 
12, 9s., carriage paid. EL EY, as aliov 


Cfl LILIUM AURATUM just received 

dV/jvvv from Japan in grand condition; good hard 
bulbs, G, 2s. 6*1.; i2. 4 b. ; large selected bulbs, 6, 4s. ; 12, 7s. Gd.; 
monster b ulbs, 3, 3 s. ; 12. 10s , carriage paid.—ELEY, as above . 

F UCHSIAS, strong, well-rooteil plants, choicest 
kinds, correctly named, judiciously assorted, 12 var., 3s. 
free.—VICAR, Everton Vica rage, Ba wtry, Notts. _ 


PELARGONIUMS (Show and Regal), choicest 

•L kinds obtainable, autumn struck, from single pots, Gvars., 
2s. Gd.. fr ee - VICAR. Everton Vicarage. Bawtry, Notts ._ 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best Exhibition 

kinds, Japanese, incurved, reflexed : strong, well-rooted 
plants, correctly named, 12 vars., 2s. 6d.: 24 vars., 4s. Gd,: 36 
vars., Gs. Gd. Strong cuttings half-price, free. Cash with 
order. VICA R, Everton Vicarage. Bawtry, Notts. _ 

H END PR'S PETUNIAS. — The grandest 

strain grown. Seed saved entirely from large flowers, 
lieautifully mottled and striped. Is. and 2s. pkt. PRIMULA, 
large frilled flowers, mixed red. rose, white, and blue, special 
strain, 1 b. and 2s. 6d. pkt. BEGONIAS, saved from the best 
named single and double flowers. Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. pkt.— 
HENDEIt & SONS, Nursery, Plymouth. 


pARNATIONS.— Blush Clove, Crimson Clove, 

U (Jloire de Nancy (the best white), Lady Agues (the best 
pink), and others; onr selection, 8*1. each: or 6s. doz., post 
free.-GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


Special Offer within the reach of AIL 

NEW CARNATION ROSY MORN. 

This splendid variety is a beautiful bright rose, very effective 
for the borders, hardy, vigorous grower, MOST PERFECT 
POD, and fine Clove scent. I was awarded a vote of thanks 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, August, 91, for Collection 
of Hardy Border Carnations, not for competition, which in¬ 
cluded the above-named. Extra strong plants, Is. per pair, 
post free, Is. 3*1. 

12 beautiful varieties to name, including above, 6s. 

MRS. REYNOLDS HOLE, terra-cotta, 6*1. each. 
PRIMROSE, good hardy yeilow, 6d. each. 

(.LOIRE DE NANCY, pure white Clove, 3d. each. 

OLD CRIMSON CLOVE, 3d. each. 

HEED saved in my own nursery from Mrs. Reynolds Hole, 
very choice. Is. packet 30 seeds. 

NEW YELLOW MARGUERITE FEU DOR, grand for 
cutting, stout plants from single pots, Gd. each; rooted cut¬ 
tings, 3d. 

Orders value 2s. Gd. post free. 


Walcot Nursery. Hyde, I.W. 


KNIQHT, CLARK, & OO. v 

(Late B. W. KSIGHT, of Battle>, 

Will be glad to forward the following choice plants to their 
numerous friends : 6 Chrys., Jap., in., ref., or Pom., Is. 3d.; 
3 Geraniums, double, named, 9d.; 3 Ger., single, named, Gd.; 
3 Ger. Ivy-leaf, named, 9d.; 6 Fuchsia, named, Is. Gd.; 3 
Marguerites, numed. Is.; 2 Dracteua, named. Is.; 2 Miniature 
Roses, white and red, 8d.; 1 Matricaria fl-pl., 4d.; 3 Myrtle, 
various, Is. 6d.; 6 Dahlia, Show, Fancy, or Pom., Is. Gd.; 6 
Dahlia Cactus, 2s.; 2 Pyrethrum, double, 8d. Orders at«ove 
4s., Post Free; under 4s., 3d. extra for postage. Cash with 
order. New Plant and Seed List free on application. 

WESTHAM NURSERY. LANGNEY, EASTBOURNE. 


"PELARGONIUMS. — Embracing the best 

■I Regal, Decorative, and Show varieties. Extra strong 
plants. Ready to pot into flowering-pots. These hare given 
immense satisfaction in past years. Dublin. —“The Pelar¬ 
goniums arrived quite safe. They are nice, healthy little 
plants. 1 am more than satisfied.— F. A.’ Carefully packed, 
with full instructions “How to Grow’ Pelargoniums,” ana 
jwstfree, 5s. per dozen.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, 

TM PROVED TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER 

PLANTS, 9d. each; 3 for 2s. New white Begonia Beauty 
of Bath, erect habit, a real gem. fine tubers, 1 b. each; 3 for 2s. Gd. 
Coleus, in choice variety, per doz., 2s. 6d. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
strong plants, Is. ea.; 3 for 2s. 6*1. Twelve choice Herbaceous 
Plants, especially adapted for cutting purposes, 3s. All the 
foregoing, carefully nacked and post free.—ALFRED A. 
WALTERS, Florist. Bath. 


R OSE-TREES.—Teas, all best varieties, 9s. 

per doz.; Dijons (5 to 6 feet), strong plants, 9s. per doz. : 
Hybrids, 6s. per doz. Carriage paid on one doz. All from 
open gr ound.—176, Folds-road, Bolton, La n cashire. _ 

THE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

-L striking; yellow ditto, with long spurs, very elegant; 4 
well-rooted plants, Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is 
best ti me to pla nt.—R AYNER, Avenue. Southampton. 


A BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bellbind. Grows 20 ft. in season, festoons 
balconies, &e.; covered enormous rose-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
Now is best time to plant.—R A YNER, as above. 


yERBENAS WANTED, all colours, named, 

Y good, clean, healthy stuff in pots.—Send price to R. 
TRAVIS, Coolinge, Folkestone. 


F ERNS.—All hardy, 15 varieties, Is. 6d. ; 20 

extra large rockery roots, 2s. 6*1. : 50. 5s.; 100, 9s. Correctly 
named, carri age paid —J. HARRISON. Fellside, Kendal. 

D evon & Cornwall rockery ferns, 

including Osmunda regalls, 50, 3s.: 100, 5s.; extra large, 
100, 7s. Osmunda regalis, 3, Is. 6d.; 12,3s.; extra large, 12,4a., 
Primrose plants, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s. 6d.; eytra large, 100, 4*., 
free.—BROWN, Brookader, Kingskerswell, Devon. 


F ine fruiting raspberry canes 

(Quatre Saison’s), fruits twice a year, summer and from 
September to Christmas, large fruits and enormous quantities. 
Ready for planting now. 2s. a dozen.—Apply to Mrs. H. 
MAR RIOTT, Carreforn House. St. Martin's, Guernsey. 

TV/TANETTI STOCKS.—A few thousands good 

-1Y-L healthy Manetti Stocks For Sale.—Apply for prices, Ac.. 
C. HOCKNEY , Floris t, Sto kes!>y, Yorks hire._ 

F ERNS !—Trade.—25 sorts, in2£-in., 12s. 100; 

out of pots, 10 b. Large A. cunealum, Aralias, Solanums, 
and Cyperus, in 48's, Ga. doz. Large Ferns, 10 sorts, 5s. 6*1. doz. 
Palms and Ficus, Is. each. ( Spinuos, Cinerarias, and Cycla¬ 
mens, full bloom, 9s. doz, in 48's. A. cuneatum, and P. iremula, 
selected, inJ2i-ii pots, 16s. 100, packed free. Cash with erder.— 
J. SMIT H, London Fern Nu rseri es, Lough bor o'-j unction, 8. W. 

"D OSES.—Purchaser’s selection.—Strong trees, 

■Lw 2J feet high, 6 3s.; 12 for 5s. 6d., car. paid. Gloire Dijon, 
France, Merveille Lyon, Forestier, Jacqueminot, Rothschild, 
F. Holmes, Christy, C. Hybrid, Duke Edinburgh, Louis V. 
Houtte, A. Carrifcre, Ac., Ac. Catalogue free.—BATEMAN A 
CO.. Weston Nursery. Clevedon. 


S LED POTAlOLh.—Beauty Hebron, Early 

Puritan, White Beauty, Bruce, Reading Giant, Abundance. 
Li«tfree — S. LEVETT, Basil House. St. John's, lpewich. 

S IGH-COLOURED PRIMROSES. — Dean’s 

fine hybrids, finest in the country, 20 blooming plants, 
Is. 9d — J. CORNHILL, Byfleet. Surrey. 


pYCLAMENS, Cheap. —12, Is. 6d. ; 24, 2s. 6d., 

U from thebest^fi^anteum and grandiflorum strains in the 


country-—J- CORN 


,, Byfleet, Surrey. 


RED WARRINGTON GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, 

pARTERS PROLIFIC Raspberry-canes, 

U Steel’s Victoria ditto.—Particulars apply to HENRY 
ERNEST STEEL Ealingdean Farm, Middlesex. For quan- 

tities only. 


P ANSIES ! PANSIES !! PANSIES ! ! ’—List 

of new aud select varieties for competition, post free. 
Winner of Gold and 8ilver Medals at the great Pansy Show 
of the Midland Counties (Birmingham), 1891. — JOHN 
8MELLIE. Pansy-grower, Busby, near Glasgow. 


B EGONIAS—CHEAP BEGONIAS.—Splendid 

tubers, 2s. 3*1. and 3s. per dozen. Order early. - 
WESTON, Caven dish N ursery. Balhai 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Rooted, strong 

U plants, show and decorative varieties, true to name. Is. 3*T 
per uoz., free.—WESTON, Cavendish Nursery, Balham,p.W. 

Original from 
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HARDY PLANTS AND FROST. 

This has been a very trying winter for hardy 
flowers that have not been planted long enough 
to have got a firm grip of the soil. I have just been 
looking through beds of such things as Primroses, 
Christmas Roses, Carnations Ac., that were 
planted in the autumn, and I find that in many 
instances they have been drawn nearly out of 
the ground—indeed, in the case of a bed 
of seedling Narcissi, planted early in November, 
I found some of the bulbs lying on 
the surface, although they were first set 
quite 3 inches below it. Had I not looked to 
them I must have lost hundreds of young plants, 
and I would advise all who do not wish to run 
the risk of loss to examine their stock before 
it is too late. It stands to reason that a plant 
with a great portion of its roots out of the earth 
must suffer, and the chances are that it will 
die. We may yet be visited by hard frosts, 
and we are sure, later on, to get cold, drying 
winds, in which case the crown of any open-air 
flower thus exposed must have its life frozen 
or dried out of it. I once lost a number of 
nice young Christmas Roses in this way. They 
were strong seedlings planted in August, and I 
thought naturally that they would be suffici¬ 
ently established to be but little affected by 
frost-heaving. We had hard frosts, followed 
by parching winds, and too late I found that a 
large percentage of the young plants had been 
drawn out of the ground, and had consequently 
succumbed to a drying atmosphere. I feel 
convinced that quantities of hardy flowers are 
killed in this way, not only seedlings, but 
delicate or surface-rooting plants that never get 
a deep hold of the ground. Their condition is 
not perceived, and when the growing season 
arrives they do not start freely into growth, 
and in many instances die right out. For hardy 
plants that have their hold of the earth thus 
loosened, March is the most trying time. The 
Parching winds that generally prevail, with 
perhaps bright sunny days, penetrate the ground 
and destroy or impair the vitality of roots 
exposed to their influence. Where plants are 
subjected to our changeful climate the soil can 
scarcely be too firm. It should always be borne 
in mind that Nature invariably protects them 
with a mulch of decaying matter, and this not 
being allowed to exist in well-ordered gardens, 
the roots must then more acutely feel intense 
cold, strong heat, or a parching atmosphere, and 
the varying climatic conditions generally to which 
they are exposed; in some winters even vigorous- 
rooting things have their hold of the soil sen¬ 
sibly loosened. I have seen groups of Christmas 
Roses raised several inches above the surface, 
necessitating the application of a top-dressing 
of soil to preserve the crowns from the drying 
influence of a hot summer sun. Small plants 
can easily be pressed into the soil, making it 
firm again round the crown ; but in all cases a 
top-dressing of light soil is very beneficial. I 
have beenusingfor this purpose garden refuse run 
through a coarse sieve and that has been lying 
about a year. This is better than anything else I 
know of, as. it is full of rfrtly.dMayc^yj^Uble 


matter, and this affords nourishment and pro¬ 
tects the roots at the same time. Many I know 
make a practice of top-dressing hardy flowers 
at the beginning of the winter, and this will in 
a good measure protect them against frost- 
heaving. Primroses and Polyanthuses are, I 
find, especially liable to suffer, this being even 
more perceptible in the case of plants that have 
been undisturbed for a year or two than with 
those set out the previous autumn. The 
Natural tendency of hardy Primroses to 
push their crowns above the surface accentuates 
the risks to which they are exposed in this way. 
The robust single forms may come through the 
ordeal of a changeable and severe winter and 
bloom fairly well; but the gold-laced Polyan¬ 
thuses anti double Primroses are seriously 
affected, and more acutely feel the effects of 
March winds and summer sun. I have just been 
transplanting some good-sized specimens that 
have been undisturbed for three years. It is 
late for such work, but I found that what with 
the action of frost and the natural disposition of 
these plants to rise out of the ground, some of 
them nad their crowns 2 inches or more above 
the surface. I thought, therefore, that late 
transplanting was the least of two evils. Car¬ 
nations set out at the close of the autumn are 
very apt to suffer from the loosening of the soil 
around them. They do not, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, make roots to 
the extent that the majority of hardy flowers 
do, and in their case it is alwayB better to look 
through them at this time of year, pressing the 
soil firmly round them. Where hardy flowers 
are raised from seeds during the summer in the 
open, it will often be found that their roots are 
in a great measure exposed at this time of year 
by the combined force of frost and heavy rains. 
When this is the case some fine soil should be 
worked in among them at once, which will soon 
stimulate root formation. J. C. B. 


FHRNS. 

HARDY FERNS AND SPRING FLOWERS. 
This is a combination too seldom carried out, 
but it is one of the most pleasing and satisfac¬ 
tory that can be adopted. There are some 
kinds of bulbous plants, such as the Calochorti, 
bulbous-rooted Iris, Ac., that could not well be 
used in this way ; they require a large amount 
of sunshine to ripen them after growing, but 
the large and beautiful family of Daffodils, the 
several kinds of Snowdrops, Crocuses, and many 
of the Lily tribe rejoice in the shade and shelter 
that they would get when associated with Ferns, 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Violets, Forget-me- 
nots, some of the Saxifrages, such as granulata, 
sarmentosa, not quite hardy, but generally suc¬ 
ceeding ; Andrewsi, a pretty kind not much 
grown ; and umbrosa, the London Pride, are 
amongst the many spring-growing plants that 
not only grow, but thrive best in partial shade. 
All the plants here enumerated appear to grow 
with greater freedom when planted on rock- 
work or rockeries, such as are considered need¬ 
ful for Ferns in the open air. I have an idea 
that many of our choice forms of Primroses and 
Polyanthuses would live and inerp^se thus 

i ‘ 1 


placed, when under ordinary culture they can 
scarcely be kept alive. However this may be, 
the experiment is worth trying, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that where the common 
kinds grow with exceptional strength the more 
choice and “raiffy” varieties would succeed in 
like proportion. Taking Nature for our guide, 
we may be sure that in associating Primroses 
and Ferns we must be in the right path, both 
enjoying shade* good drainage, and atmospheri¬ 
cal moisture in their native haunts. These 
facts are worth mentioning, as they will serve 
to convey a true idea of the requirements of the 
Primrose and Polyanthus, two of our most pre¬ 
cious spring flowers, and may induce some to 
employ them in what may be termed a more 
natural manner. I have in mind, too, a fernery 
which has gradually become tenanted with 
spring flowers, and which long ere the Ferns 
snow*signs of awakening from their winter’s 
rest are throwing up numerous pretty flowers. 
The situation is sheltered, being screened from 
cold easterly and northerly winds. The only 
direct break to the sun, however, is a Pluin-tree 
of moderate dimensions, that forming the centre 
of the arrangement, the branches of which do 
not, however, completely overshadow the Ferns, 
they in some parts getting the full force of the 
sun’s rays in the after part of the day. Amongst 
them are dotted a few dwarf Conifers, golden 
Retinospora, Thujopsis dolobrata variegata, Ac., 
the spring flowers nestling around them in 
groups or here and there as single specimens, 
looking as happy and flowering as brightlv as 
any such plants could well do. I would here 
remark that ferneries are often too elaborately 
constructed; there is no need to pile up the 
material some 3 feet high, 1 foot or so above the 

f round line being in a general way quite enough. 

eras like moisture and plenty of root-run, and 
they cannot get this when an excess of organic 
material is used, or when the rockery or rootery 
is run up some feet high in the air. J. 

Basket plants. —For exposed places in the 
open, such as corridors and balconies, the sniall- 
leaved Ivies have a charming and lasting effect. 
Tropseolums are equally useful. The trailing 
Myrsiphyllum asparagoides is a pretty basket- 
plant, and when once established gives little 
trouble, but, of course, needs protection. Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus is also good, while many 
of the Jasmines and Clematises can be used with 
good effect. Ruscus androgynus (the climbing 
Butcher’s Broom) is available for large baskets 
where a strong creeper is wanted. The Plum¬ 
bago, when used for this purpose, seems to be 
in its right position, as it droops gracefully over 
the sides of the basket. The small varieties of 
Passiflora are also valuable. When required for 
permament positions many of the hardier kinds 
of bulbs can be used in baskets for spring decora¬ 
tion. There are many plants in the fernery, 
such as Aspleniums, Adiantums, and Davallias, 
that are available. Achimenes are also most 
charming in baskets, and do better than in 
houses where stove heat can be given them. 
ACschynanthuses are most serviceable. Torenias 
in variety should be raised for the same pur¬ 
pose, also plenty of Selaginellas and Panicum 
variegatum. —G. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Ventilation and watering will be very important matters 
from this time onwards. Cold draughts are alwaysmore or 
loss injurious: but on every favourable opportunity suffi¬ 
cient fresh air should lie admitted to keep the interior 
atmosphere sweet and buoyant. In all houses where arti¬ 
ficial heat is employed the air should be admitted by 
degrees, a small quantity soon after the sun strikes the 
house, to be increased as the sun gains power until ten or 
eleven o’clock. In a well-ventilated house the plants are 
hardier and more robust, and consequently are less liable 
to attacks from insects. Where it is impossible to use the 
syringe without injuring the blossoms, a light dewing over 
on the mornings of fine days will be beneficial. Now 
that the days are longer and warmer more water will be 
required ; but for the next three months the morning will 
be the best time to apply it. Liquid-manure in a weak 
state will have a special value for plants which are form¬ 
ing their flower-buds, and whose pots are filled with roots. 
Liquid-manure should not be given till the roots have 
occupied pretty well all the soil in the pots. Eurya lati- 
folia variegata is a very pretty variegated Japanese shrub, 
suitable for the cool conservatory ; it may be rooted from 
cuttings in gentle heat now, or the cuttings may be 
inserted, kept cool fora time till the wounds have healed, 
and then finished off in heat—something will depend upon 
the condition of the wood. Cuttings made in a cool-house 
had better have the cool treatment, whilst soft shoots 
marie in heat may go into the hot bed at once. Vallotas 
requiring more pot-room may lie shifted on now, either os 
they are, without division, or the bulbs may he separated, 
the large-flowering bulbs placed by themselves, either 
singly or three in a pot, according to the purpose for which 
they are required, and the small bulbs which usually form 
round the base of the larger ones may be potted half-a- 
dozen in a 5-inch pot, or smaller pots may be used if the 
bulbs are small, and be grown on till they are large enough 
to flower. This is an evergreen bulb, and must not Tie 
dried off, but the growth must be ripened to ensure plenty 
of flowers. The best way of doing this is to place the 
plants in a oold frame in July, and leave them there for a 
couple of months, giving plenty of air, even to the extent 
of removing the lights in warm, sunny weather. Sow 
Primula obconica and Marguerite Carnations. These are 
both most capital plants, and quickly make useful 
flowering stuff. Tuberous Begonias starting into 
grow th should be repotted, removing all or nearly all the 
old soil, potting in clean, well-drained pots in loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. The pots should not tie too large in pro¬ 
portion to the bulbs ; if large specimens are required 
better give another shift later on than overpot. Cine¬ 
rarias and Primulas are now very full of blossoms ; if seeds 
are saved at home use the camcl's-hair to the Primulas to 
ensure the “setting.” 

Stove. 

Many plants in this house will now require repotting. 
The soil must be made suitable for each class of plants. 
Foliage plants must not have the soil made too rich, or the 
variegation will suffer. The Paudanus family, for instance, 
in rich soil will often become quite green, and in a less 
decree rich soil acts upon all plants with variegated 
foliage. Peat and a free admixture of sand and charcoal 
will do for most of those plants liable to be disorganised 
by too liberal treatment. In nearly all cases firm potting 
is desirable. When there is a lack of pressure given to 
the soil in potting the growth may shoot up quickly, hut 
there will he a want of substance, and in the case of flower¬ 
ing subjects the blossoms will be small, and the plant will 
have a weedy appearance generally. Eucharis ainazonica 
and the other forms of this beautiful Lily may be repotted 
now if necessary ; but very often more flowers are obtained 
by keeping the bulbs rather underpotted, as support can 
be given when required by the use of weak stimulants, 
which this family seems to enjoy and respond to quickly, 
when the plants are rather underpotted especial!v. If 
more stock is required one or more of the large specimens 
ma t v be broken up for that purpose ; but when nice little 
thriving specimens have been well started in 6-inchor7-inch 
pots, the best way to deal with them is to shift them on 
as they require more space without disturbing the roots. 

Unheated Conservatory. 

With the increased daylight things will be brightening 
up here. Hardy bulbs in quantity will be opening their 
flowers. Primroses and other hardy flowers will add their 
quota to the general effectiveness. Those who have not 
planted a yellow winter Jasmine in some light position 
should do so shortly. Roses are now' on the move. Mar6- 
chal Kiel especially will soon be full of growth and buds. 
There will also soon be a move among insects ; the green¬ 
fly usually makes its appearance with the young growth 
of the Rosea. Tobacco-powder will be useful, and soft-soap 
and paniflin-oil makes a cheap insecticide for the syringe 
or to damp the sponge with when attacking the insects in 
that way. I)o not keep the house closed when the weather 
is not freezing and the wind calm. A stuffy atmosphere 
has a clamaging effect always upon all life except 
insect life and the fungoid family, whose spores seem to 
revel in damp and stuffy houses. Hive water to anv plant 
which requires moisture, and take advantage of a fine 
sunny morning to use the syringe to clear the foliage from 
dust and other impurities. 


were ; they were flowering in 6-inch pots, and would be 
pretty for the front row in the greenhouse, or to fill a vase 
On the drawing-room table.- S#w the Beetle now in heat, 
and prick off singly when large enough. They will grow 
freely in peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a little loam 
added when the plants get strong. 

Window Gardening. 

There will be plenty of work now in sponging foliage and 
keeping down insects. It will save time and trouble if 
sickly plants are thrown out at once. Plants are so cheap, 
and are besides so easily raised from seeds and cuttings, 
that I should not hesitate to throw' out any plants which 
had suffered from a low' temperature, or had lost health 
from any other cause. A good-sized bell-glass or two or 
three smaller ones will be found very useful now for strik¬ 
ing cuttings or raising seeds. Fuchsias will strike very 
quickly kept close under a bell-glass, so will Veronicas and 
most of the other plants grown, Pelargoniums excepted. 
If these are kept too close they will damp ; in fact, no 
cuttings will do altogether closed up. The usual practice 
in propagating plants under these bell-glasses is to take 
off the glasses every morning, wipe them dry inside, and 
then replace. This removes any tendency to damp there 
may be, and makes all sweet ana wholesome inside. Pelar¬ 
goniums in small pots may be shifted into others from 
1 inch to 1^ inches larger, using about half to two-thirds of 
good loam, and the remainder leaf-mould with a little 
coarse sand. Pot firmly to obtain good blossoms. Cam- 
lanula garganica and C. Barrelieri are pretty plants for 
>askets or to place on brackets in a room or window. They 
may lie divided and repotted now. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Plant Ranunculi as soon as the surface of the beds 
works cleanly. In porous noils a layer of cow-manure 
buried 8 inches or 10 inches iu the bed will be a very great 
help in holding up the moisture and supplying the plants 
w ith nourishment when in blossom. Draw drills 2 inches 
deep and 5 inches apart, and plant the bulbs 6 inches apart 
in the drills, claws downward. Leaf-mould and sand in 
mixture scattered along the drills after planting before 
levelling down the surface will be beneficial. Any Anem¬ 
ones, Lilies, or other bulbs now out of the ground should 
be planted without delay. Any Gladioli showing signs of 
growth should be potted and placed in cold frames. They 
may lie planted out in April. Tufted Pansies may be 
planted now for blooming during spring and summer. For 
summer blooming only I have planted in April and also in 
May, but one does not like to lose the spring bloom. 
These are deserving of more attention than they yet 
receive, popular though they are becoming. In dry posi¬ 
tions place a layer of good manure some inches below the 
roots w'hen planted, so that the roots of the plants can 
reach it when the hot weather is near. This will prevent 
mildew and lead the plants on through the summer. 
Dahlias may be placed in heat now to get them into 
growth, and as soon as the shoots are 3 inches long the 
cuttings can betaken off and rooted, or if only a limited 
number of plants are required, the shoots may lie cut off 
each with a piece of tuber attached, and if potted singly 
w’ill make very strong plants by last W'eek in May. The 
Dahlia season under the most favourable of circumstances 
is a short one, and it is very important to have strong 
plants to put out. Carnations intended for pots should 
soon be potted ; be careful there are no wirewomis In the 
loam. Plant out autumn-sow'n annuals. 

Fruit Garden. 

The frame culture of Melons is not difficult, but to get 
them early the plants should be ready to go out early in 
March, and the beds should be made up now'. The pre¬ 
paration of the manure must have careful attention, as if 
the heat is not steady and regular, the plants will not suc¬ 
ceed. The bed, too, must be of considerable thickness, 
not less than 44 feet high at back—5 feet will be better— 
and from 34 to 4 feet high at front. The bed should pro¬ 
ject beyond the frame on all sides at least I foot. Kuch a 
bed if properly put together will carry the plants on a long 
time before linings are required. When the bed is made 
up and the frame placed on (see that the latter, both glass 
and woodwork, is perfectly clean and free from insects' 
eggs or larva') place a watch in the centre light, and cover 
the frame with mats till the heat rises, and as the tem- 
perature becomes steady and the atmosphere of the frame 
sweet, place in the hills of soil, w'hich should be composed 
of good turfy loam, with just a sprinkle of soot to exjiel 
wirewomis, and w’hen the soil is warmed through plant out 
the Melons, one plant in a light if the lights are of Hmall 
dimensions, or tw'o if the lights are large. Ever} body is 
aware that the autumn is the best time to plant fruit-trees, 
but there is yet time to do this where the ground was not 
in condition last autumn. I would rather delay planting 
till February than plant in ground not properly cultivated ; 
but w'here plan ting is delayed the trees should be purchased 
before Christinas, the roots dressed and then laid in good 
soil, so that the process of healing may be goingon. Mulch 
all newly-planted trees, and secure from wind all that 
require it. Grapes just thinned may have a dressing of 
bone-meal or some artificial manure over the inside borders. 

Vegetable Garden. 

The busiest season in the kitchen garden is now close at 
hand. The ground for the root crops should now’ have 
received the last turn over with the fork, and where soot, 
salt, or artificials are us< d no time should he lost in their 


Propag&tlng-house. 

This will be a busy time in this department now. Cut¬ 
tings of pretty well every description of bedding and 
decorative plants will root quickly now, and seeds of many 
plants required for summer decoration may be sown. 
Among the things which may be raised now from seeds are 
Cyclamens, though for blooming next winter these would 
have been better sown earlier ; in fact, for early blooming 
autumn is the best time to sow. Hybrid Streptocarpi 
are now- coming to the front; they are very prettv for the 
cool greenhouse, and flowering-plants may be obtained in 
one season from seeds. I saw a good hatch blooming freely 
in an amateur’s greenhouse last autumn that had been raised 
from seeds sown last spring, and very pretty most of them 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred, 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to 
results'^ tater th<Xn here -l ndicated WtA ^qually good 
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application if intended to lx- applied before the land is 
cropped. But any of these substances may be given later on 
during the growth of the plants with good results. The 
ground intended for Seakale and Asparagus should be placed 
in first-class condition, both as regards cultivation and 
manure. Salt is a useful stimulant for both these crops. 
It is always a better plan to raise Asparagus at home, or, 
at any rate, to obtain them from some grower near home, 
if possible. Peas, Beans, Horn Carrots, Radishes, Spinach, 
and Mustard and Cress may be sown or planted to meet all 
possible requirements, and whilst the necessary attention 
is given to planting and sowing the outside crops, those 
things coming on under glass will demand constant care. 
French Beans will do better from this onwards if planted 
on a bed of fermenting materials in a pit or frame where 
there is room for the Beans to grow'. Early Potatoes will 
require warm liquid-manure if the soil gets dry. Carrots 
also and Lettuoes growing on a gentle hot-bed must have 
the soil moistened with warm w’ater if it appears to be dry. 
Celery must never be allowed to get dry in the seed-pans, 


as checks of this nature may have a disastrous effect later 
on. Tomatoes may be sow r n now for open-air planting, as 
unless Mm? seasons change it is not of much use putting out 
email plants late. Sow Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Lettuces under glass to raise plants to meet 
contingencies. E. Hobday. 


Work In the Town Garden. 

As what I regard as the best time for planting orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs of all kinds—at least, in very' 
smoky districts—will soon be here again, the sites had 
better be selected and prepared and the plants ordered, 
or better still, personally selected. A load or two of fresh 
country soil—good fibrous loam is the best—should, if 
possible, also be obtained, for a w’heelbarrow or so round 
the roots of each will give it a good start, and possibly 
make all tho difference between success and failure. In 
suburban gardens such work may be performed in the 
autumn, according to the usual practice, but where the 
air is very heavily laden with smoke the winter is such an 
ordeal to newly-planted trees, Ac., especially when these 
arrive from country places, that I find the best results 
accrue from spring planting. The trees or shrubs may 
indeed, be got in ab any time now, choosing mild, open 
weather; but even a couple of hours’ exposure to oold, 
drying winds, such as w*e usually get in March, injures the 
roots so seriously that it is always desirable to avoid 
exposing them under such circumstances. Beds and 
borders for herbaceous perennials ought also to be got 
ready os soon as possible, tow’ards the end of next month 
or early in April being, perhaps, the best time for planting 
these in town gardens. Where the air is purer the sooner 
those of a thoroughly hardv description, and especially 
such os flower naturally early, are got in the bettor, the 
weather being mild and open. Window-boxes that w'ere 
planted with various bulbs in the autumn will soon he in 
requisition. At present the windows will probably be 
furnished with small examples of hardy shrubs, and if 
these are planted out in the boxes a few Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Ac., planted along the front will give a welcome 
touch of colour. But where a really superior display of 
Hyacinths, Ac., isdesired, the bulbs must either be planted 
in a separate set of boxes—to be placed in position just as 
they are coming into bloom—or else the whole must be 
grown in pots, according to a very favourite plan of mine, 
these being plunged in fibre in the boxes. The latter is, 
perhaps, the better plan, for by it not only is a full and 
even display ensured (with an obundant stock to resort to), 
but the arrangement may be altered as frequently os 
desired, and a long succession of bloom be maintained. 
In the greenhouse Ferns should now be repotted, keeping 
them rather more close and warm for a time subsequently, 
if jiossible. Palms also may be repotted now ; give them 
as much warmth afterwards as can be done. Start old 
roots of Cannas in heat, and divide them if increase is 
wanted, potting the pieces separately. Plant Gladiolus 
bulbs iu pots for early flowering. B. C. R 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK 

Extracts from a garden diary from February 
20fA to February 21th. 

Grafted Roses in a hot-lied. The grafted plants are potted 
and plunged in the bed, and will be kept close and shaded 
from bright sun. I like own-root Roses too, and a good 
many cuttings are struck annually. The first batch of cut¬ 
tings arc taken from forced plants in March, and rooted in 
a bed of Cocoa-nut-fibre in a close, warm pit. These cut¬ 
tings always yield a large jiercentage of plants. I 
generally try to have a bit of older wood at the. base of 
the cutting,' as this hard wood forms a good foundation 
to the plant, and roots are emitted freely from it. When 
the cuttings have formed roots a quarter of an inch long 
they will he potted up, still helping them on in heat till the 
little plants are established in the pots. Tea Roses do well 
treated in this way, and if planted out in June will bloom 
the same season. Some of the Teas I find rather more 
delicate on their own roots tlian when budded or grafted 
on the Brier. These delicate-rooted plants if struck from 
cuttings must be planted in specially prepared beds, the 
soil being of a lighter character than Roses are generally 
grown in, and the situation should lie sheltered and sunny, 
the beds also being raised a little above the ordinary level. 
Headed down some old Apple-trees intended for regrafting 
bye-and-bye. The grafts nave already been secured, and 
laid in on the shady side of a wall where the soil is moist. 
Put in more Vine eyes. They will he placet! in a close 
nropagating-casiv till the eyes start. Dusted a little 
Tobacco-powder over Bermuda Lilies throwing up flofl-er- 
spikes. insects must be kept down, or the flowers will be 
Hpoilt. Shifted on young plants in the Btove. Specimen 
Allamandas and Bougainvilleas have also been repotted. 
The growths of the latter were thinned out freely, 
as they flower—perhaps brads would be the better word 
—only on the young wood, and unless well thinned will 
not he so fine. I generally cut out all the weak shoots in 
pruning. Prepared a site for planting a white I,apa- 
geria in the conservatory. A hole was made a yard square 
in the border, 9 inches of broken bricks placed in the bot¬ 
tom, some rough jieat placed on tho drainage, and the 
remainder of the space filled in with chopped peat, with a 
litt le leaf-mould, some sand and charcoal being added to 
keep the soil from getting close when the fibre decays. 
The position is at the cool end of the house, shaded from 
the sun in the middle of the day. Plant ml Ranunculi and 
a few Peacock Anemones left over from a pro\ ions planting. 
Mads up another Mushroom-bed. The manure was rather 
fresh, and there not being time to ferment it in the usual 
way, one-fourth of good loam was mixed with it, and the 
heap thoroughly incorporated and left a few days to get 
warm, and the bed then made up. I have had beds do 
very well in this way, and the manure goes farther, and this 
is a consideration when it has to be purchased. Did a little 
more disbudding in the early Peach-house. Stopped and 
tied down Vines. Finished thinning Grapes on pot-Vines. 
Took in more Strawberries for forcing. Potted Tuberoses, 
plunging the pots in Peach-house in Cocoa-nut-ttbre, but 
not covering the bulbs. Only one strong bulb is placed in 
a 5-inch pot. Put in cuttings of Heliotropes, Fuchsias, 
double Nasturtiums, and other soft-wooded plants, plung. 
ing the pots in the hot-bed. Nothing larger than 4-inch 
pots is used for cuttings at this season ; they root better 
in rather small pots, rotted Achimenes for early bloom* 
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inp, six tubers in a 6-inch pot. Those for .late blooming 
will remain as they are a little longer. Fumigated 
the Pelargonium and Tea Rose-houses; it will not do to 
leave green-fly long in possession. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

WINTER-BLOOMING DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS. 

AmoKG the few shrubs that put forth their 
flowers to greet us in the early months of the year 
Chimonanthus fragrans is specially attractive, 
not so much, however, for its beauty of blossom as 
for the delightful fragrance its flowers possess. It 
is a shrub that many amateurs should grow if they 
have a fence or wall, and a sunny aspect should 
be chosen, not because the shrub is naturally 
tender, but because its flowers appear so early 
that they have generally to brave the vicissi¬ 
tudes of such variable weather as usually pre¬ 
vails at the time they are open. It is an easy 
shrub to grow, and it should not 
be planted in rich soil, or the 
result will be vigorous growth 
that will never bear flowers. The 
flowers that it at the present time 
bears so freely are upon the shoots 
made last year, the best flowering 
wood being Bhoota of medium 
strength, and it is an easy matter 
to have plenty of flowering wood 
if the shrub is treated rightly. 

It should be pruned when it has 
done flowering, which will be in 
March or April, and then the 
shoot should be cut back to spurs 
upon the old wood. The summer 
growth will then be plenty of spray 
and this will bear the flowers of 
tne succeeding year. Any very 
vigorous shoots that appear in 
summer may be removed unless 
they are needed to lay in for ex¬ 
tending the plant as otherwise 
thej are useless and produce no 
flowjrs. As before said, the flowers 
are not showy yet they are pretty 
when closely inspected, first the 
hard ^ale-yellow, polished-looking 
buds, then the creamy petals, ana 
these opening out, reveal the 
crimson-brown centre of the flower. 

But tl rough the medium of its 
exceed ng fragrance it appeals to 
us moA strongly in a direction 
where appreciation is general. We 
need only to go within several 
yards o’ a plant in flower, particu¬ 
larly if the day is breezy and 
sunny, uid we shall find the air 
pervaded with its spicy odour, and 
those tlat cannot go to the plant 
can hare its flowers brought to 
them. One or two shoots with a 
few Hovers upon them will suffice 
to perfime the largest room, and 
they k<ep fresh and sweet, even 
when cit for a long time, especially 
if placed in some moist sand in a 
suitabl* receptacle. The name 
here given is that of the typical 
species, but there is a variety F , . 
called jrandiflorus (see illustration g 

No. 1), and preference should be 
given i, as its flowers are larger 
and mere open than those of the type, whilst it 
has al the good qualities here* enumerated. 
Of the wo kinds of Hamamelis (here figured— 
No. 2) rl. arborea is more generally known, and 
is aboil- three weeks earlier in its blooming than 
the otter variety (No. 3). Its flowers are also 
considerably larger in size and more conspicuous 
in appearance, having a deep-claret-coloured 
centre, which is altogether absent in H. 
Zuccariniana. It comes into bloom about 
the end of January. Hamamelis Zuccari¬ 
niana produces a profusion of curious, starry 
blooms of a pure canary colour, expanding about 
the middle of February, and remaining in beauty 
for alxrut three weeks, It is well worth adding 
to eveiy collection of hardy, ornamental shrubs, 
thougl not so conspicuously ornamental as its 
better known relative. A. H. 


{ mah along, dinging to the wall as firmly hb a 
impet fastens to the rock. This is one advan¬ 
tage it has over the old Virginian Creeper, which 
has to be nailed to the wall. There are good 
and bad varieties of Ampelopsis Veitchi; prob¬ 
ably they have been raised from seeds and have 
varied. The true old plant introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, from Japan, was 
planted against a house in the nursery in the 
early days of its introduction, and it covered 
the house from bottom to top without a nail or 
fastening of any kind quite twenty years ago. 
If I had a variety that required coaxing to get 
it to cling to the wall, I would speedily find one 
that could cling without coaxing.—J. D. E. 

3243 . —Galvanised Iron wire and a Thorn- 
hedge. —The galvanised wire will not injure the Thorns 
if used in the waj' yon propose.—J. C. C. 

- This kind of iron wire inj urea the wood 

of fruit-trees when they are tied rather too 
firmly to it, and such wood would also be 





3201.— Ampelopsis Veitchi.— This fine 
climber does not require ut<Hbe pruned iiirorder 
to make it cling to a wall. Thewouig plowths 


■shoots of (1) Chimonanthus grandiflorus, (2) ITaniainelis 
arborea, and (3) Hamamelis Zuccariniana. 


injured and might canker if the wind, kept 
constantly blowing the shoots against the wire ; 
but a Thorn-hedge could not possibly bo injured 
by it. When the wire is painted it keeps longer, 
and is less injurious to tender growths.— 
J. D. E. 

3192. —Hedge for a flower garden. 

—Ivies trailed on wire-netting would not grow 
nearly quick enough to cover the trellis properly 
without they were large to begin with, and 
obtained in pots in which they had been grown, 
otherwise the check of moving plants of that 
size would be too much for them to recover 
quickly and make good growth. Evergreen 
Privet is undoubtedly the most quick-growing 
tree we have for forming a hedge. Obtain 
plants 3 feet high, thoroughly trench the ground, 
and add some manure, which ought to be kept 
near the surface. Put in the plants 9 inches 
apart, and if the height of the hedge is most im¬ 
portant, do not cut the plants in at all, but allow 
them to grow on uninterruptedly; in the cate of 


requiring a close, thick hedge rather than a tall 
one, cut back the extreme points of the shoots 
soon after planting.—S. P. 

3165.—Soil and manure for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. —The majority of people think that 
peat is absolutely essential for Rhododendrons, 
but such is far from being correct. They do well 
in peat, but equally as well, and perhaps better, 
in a very sandy loam. Any soil that does not 
come off the chalk, or is not impregnated with 
chalk or limestone, or anything of that charac¬ 
ter, will grow Rhododendrons. It is marvellous 
how well they do in some woods that I know of, 
where the soil is a wet, heavy blue clay. A 
good dressing of decayed leaves or leaf-mould is 
one of the best manures, and as a proof of how 
it is relished, it will be found that if any thick 
branches resting on the ground are covered with 
the same they will root freely.—A. H. 

3186.— Flowering shrubs under Fir-trees,— 

There are not many dowering shrubs that will do satis¬ 
factorily under the drip of Fir-trees ; |but perhaps the 
following subjects “ N. B.” will find to thrive as well as any: 
Berberis vulgaris, Berberis Aquifolium, Berberis Darwini, 
Yellow Broom, Flowering Currants, Snowberry, and 
Andromeda. —J. D. O. 

- If the Ponticum Rhododendrons will not 

thrive under your trees there is not much 
chance of anything else doing any better. 
Probably the plants have to contend with a 
poor, dry soil, as well as the drip from the trees. 
If so you had better give up the idea of planting 
shrubs and cover the surface soil with Ivy or 
St. John’s Wort. If you do this you must give 
the plants some fresh soil to start in, and secure 
them with good roots. Spring-flowering bulbs 
do fairly well in such a position, especially 
Crocuses, Winter Aconite, and Snowdrops.— 
J. C. C. 

- There must surely be something besides 

drip to take off the leaves and destroy the 
growth of such a hardy shrub as Rhododendron 
ponticum. Perhaps the soil is of a calcareous 
nature, and if so the leaves would fall and the 
shoots die. Although advice is needed, the infor¬ 
mation given is vague, because we are not told 
how thickly the Fir-trees stand, and flowering 
shrubs have not a fair chance in such' a position. 
One thing might be tried, os I have seen its grow 
and flower under such conditions—that is, the 
Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum) and its 
varieties.—A. H. 

3250,—Culture of Maiden-hair Ferns 
and Hydrangeas. —The most suitable soil for 
Adiantum Farlcyense is turfy loam, not too 
sandy ; other Maiden-hairs will do better with 
a little leaf-mould and peat mixed with the 
loam. A. Farlcyense would do better in a 
warmer house. If well-developed specimens are 
wished for, 5 degs. or even 10 degs. more heat 
would be an advantage. A. Farleyense can only 
be propagated by division, as it docs not bear 
fertile fronds. To work up a stock quickly it 
is best not to let the plants get too old before 
they are divided, and then they can be cut up 
into single crowns. The best season for potting 
Ferns or dividing for working up a stock is 
from this to the end of March. Ferns must 
have shade in bright weather, and the atmos¬ 
phere must be made clamp by saturating paths, 
&c. Hydrangeas are not difficult to cultivate. 
Old plants which have been kept cool during 
winter may now be put into shape and repotted 
or top-dressed and have sufficient water to keep 
the roots moist. Young plants struck last 
summer with the view of getting one large 
cluster of flowers on a plant in a 5-inch pot 
should now be ready to transfer to the 5-inch 
pots. If these plants are grown in j>eat there 
will be a chance of getting blue or purple-tinted 
blossoms.—E. H. 

3225.— Mixing putty. —Powdered whiten¬ 
ing and boiled linseed-oil are the sole ingredi¬ 
ents. Mix in any old pan or tub to a stiff 
paste, and then work the whole well, in small 
pieces, between the hands until thoroughly in¬ 
corporated and pliable. Use dry whitening to 
prevent it sticking to the hands. But as good 
putty, ready made, can be purchased at any oil- 
shop for a penny a pound, it is hardly worth the 
trouble and mess of making at home. The 
bought putty has usually, however, to be worked 
up again before it is fit for use.—B. C. R. 

-When the putty beoomes hard, knock it to pieces 

with a hammer and mix with a little boiled oil to soften it. 
The more it is worked about the better to get it into a 
tough, pliable condition.—J. D. E. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GOOD LETTUCES. 

These are grouped in two classes, Cabbage and 
Cos—the Cabbage kinds being used for cooking as 
well as for salads, and the Cos kinds for salads 
only, for which purpose none are superior, I 



A good type of Cabbage Lettuce. 


think, to Veitch’s Superb White Cos and the 
Paris White Cos for summer, and for standing 
during winter Hick's Hardy Cos and the Brown 
Bath Cos are quite unrivalled. Among the 
Cabbage varieties (a good type of one is here 
figured) the Victoria and Neapolitan are, I 
think, the most desirable, and these may be 
sown at intervals from April, according to the 
demand, and the same with the White Cos ; 
but the Brown and Hick’s should not be sown 
until the middle of August, unless they are 
wanted for cutting early in autumn. To "have 
Lettuces sweet, crisp, and succulent they must 
have rich ground and be quickly grown, and to 
save transplanting (later on in the season), 
which causes such a check to the young plants 
during the summer, it is a good plan to sow in 
rows where the plants arc to stand and thin 
them out, so as to leave them standing at the 
distance required. T. 

3234. — “ Strawberry ” Tomato. — I 

imagine this enquiry to refer to the “Currant 
Tomato.” I have not, so far as I can remember, 
ever heard of the other. If I am right in my 
conjecture, “C. N. P.” will find that it requires 
the same treatment as any other sort, but it is 
better adapted for growing in pots than any of 
the other varieties, and very pretty, ornamental 
plants they make when the fruit is ripe. You 
had better sow the seed at once if you have a 
heated structure. If not, wait another month, 
when the plants may be raised in an ordinary 
greenhouse. A single plant in a 10-inch pot, 
supported by a stick, will produce several 
bunches of fruit, which is much smaller than 
the sorts generally grown. —J. C. C. 

3179. —Tomato-house. —I should advise 
having two side-beds, each 2i feet wide, two 
pathways of 2 feet, and a central bed, 6 feet in 
width. The beds had better be raised about a 
foot above the level of the paths, with a brick 
wall or curb on each side of the latter. The 
central bed will contain four rows of plants 
18 inches apart, and each of those at the side 
two each, placing the plants rather wider apart 
and in a diagonal fashion. Plant Perfection or 
some strong-growing kind outside, and train the 
stems up the roof; for the inner row, on each 
side, Conference will be found an excellent 
variety, as it grows so short, and may be stopped 
as soon as the plants reach the glass. As re¬ 
gards the heating, run a 3-inch or 4-inch flow up 
each side next the glass, and come back with 
one or two returns of the same size down the 
path. Of course, the more piping the earlier 
fruit can be got.—B. C. R. 


3205.— Getting rid of rats.— Set an ordi* 

nary rat-trap or “gin” in the near neighbour¬ 
hood of their haunts. Secure it to the ground by 
attaching a small chain loosely to the handle ; 
cover it over with a small, “ perfectly clean and 
white ” piece of calico, linen, or pocket-handker¬ 
chief, with a small stone on each corner to pre¬ 
vent the wind shifting it, and the next morning 
you may expect to have to face your enemy, so 

1 >rcpare yourself with a suitable weapon for the 
ast conflict. I never use any other remedy, 
and never fail to catch a rat within twenty-four 
hours of laying the trap. Let “Hamlin” trv 
it.— An Old Spade * 

Diqi ‘ 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

3209.— Old bedding: “Geraniums.”— 

These plants are certainly worth keeping, and 
can be made to flower more profusely than 
younger plants. They should be potted now, 
or early in March, each in a seperate 5-inch or 
6-inch pot, with good drainage and in a compost 
of turf-mould, sand, and a little soot, or old 
hot-bed stuff and leaf-mould with ordinary 
garden soil and sand will do, especially if they 
are to be turned out of the pots later on. All 
pot plants should have a little sand in the com¬ 
post, and soot, in the proportion of a twentieth 
part of the whole, is very useful, both as a 
manure and to keep out insects and worms. 
Pot the plants firmly, leaving an inch of room 
at the top for watering purposes and top¬ 
dressing, and place them in a sunny window a 
week after potting, when they will soon throw 
out buds and leaves. Cut them back into shape 
a week before potting them, and put the pieces 
cut into lengths of about four eyes on the stem, 
into pots (three or four round the edge of a 5- 
inch pot) to strike. This they will do readily 
in the kitchen window, and should make nice 
little plants if potted off singly in April, to put 
out in the borders at the end of May. They 
will not, of course, be so large as autumn-struck 
cuttings, but will grow quickly if given plenty 
of sun, water and air. Cuttings must not be 

S ut into rich soil; having no roots they cannot 
igest it any more than cnildren without teeth 
can take meat. Spent soil, from potting plants, 
is excellent for cuttings, with a little extra 
sand added, and they should have good drainage. 
As soon as roots are well formed—i.e., in about 
five weeks from the time they are put in—they 
should be potted off singly, and given good rich 
light compost. Old “Geraniums” are very 
useful for various purposes, and can be grown 
best in pots, wheii they will bring a mass of 
bloom all the summer. The pots can be sunk, 
when necessary, in a border, and wfill brighten 
up a shady corner amazingly ; the plants being 
first brought into full bloom in the sun, they 
will go on producing flowers for a long time, 
and can be put into the sun again when necessary. 
They arc invaluable also for balconies, verandahs 
or rooms, as they flower so continuously, especi¬ 
ally if watered once a week with soot-water or 
other liquid-manure. The object of keeping 
t hem in pots is to prevent them from throwing out 
more leaves than flowers, which they are sometimes 
inclined to do if allowed plenty of root room, 
unless grown in a rather dry, sunny spot. Occa¬ 
sional top-dressing, too, with old stable-manure, 
soot and soil mixed together, will suit them 
when grown in pots ; but too rich a soil must be 
avoided for them in borders, or they will run to 
leaf, especially if we have the usual amount of 
rain which each summer now seems to bring. On 
the other hand, if the soil be too poor, they will 
do nothing in borders, so that “ Doubtful ” 
should carefully consider the state of the soil, 
and add to it leaf-mould, soot, and good loam, if 
necessary, before planting out. 

The young “Geraniums” will 
specially need this help, and 
old stable - manure, in small 

S uantities, may be added for 
lem if the natural soil be poor 
and sandy. Turned out of their 
pots without much disturbance 
of the roots in the last week of 
May into a well-prepared bed. 
they should grow quickly, and 
bring plenty of flowers for the 
summer, especially if watered 
regularly during dry weather. — 

J. L. R. 

3279.—Gloire de Dijon 
Roses in a small porch. 

—If it were possible to make 
a border and plant one Rose at 
each end the porch will shortly 
be filled in a satisfactory manner; 
or, failing this, would it be pos 
sible to get a couple of tubs, say 
18 inches or 20 inches in dia 
meter, and about the same in 
depth, and sink them partly in the floor, and 
plant the Rose in them ? They will do better 
in tubs than in pots, and with annual top- 
dressings and liquid manure will go on improv¬ 
ing for years. A mixture of horse and sheep- 
droppings, when laid up to get mellow, mixed 


with a little turfy loam, will make a good top- 
dressing for Roses.—E. H. 

- I think you can do better than by using 

pots for your purpose ; you will gain more root 
space for the Roses if you haveboxes made to 
fit in each corner. Even then the roots will be 
a good deal restricted ; but if you keep the 
roots well nourished you will, I feel sure, be 
fairly successful in what you propose, as you 
have selected the best Rose there is for such a 
purpose. Do not decide yet about not covering 
the roof with the growth of the Roses ; wait 
until you see how vigorous they become. If you 
find green-fly troublesome in the summer, dis¬ 
solve 2 oz. of soft-soap in one gallon of water, 
and dip the affected shoots in the liquid of an 
evening. A mixture of horse and sheep droppings 
is a good top-dressing for Roses.—J. C. C. 
3196.—Tulip bulbs after flowering.— 

Forced Tulip bulbs will scarcely be worth grow¬ 
ing the next season, but may be placed out, as 
soon as the flowers fade, in a good open border, 
to ripen their leaves. If they are left there un¬ 
disturbed for a year or two, they may bring 
some more blooms, and can be potted up when 
in bud. All bulbs require much the same 
treatment after flowering, and are apt to suffer 
sadly from neglect at this time, when they are 
forming their blooms for next year. The first 
thing to do is to cut off the flower directly it 
fades, and before it forms seed ; then turn the 
whole ball of roots carefully out of the pot into 
a hole prepared for it, in a good sunny border, 
pack it round neatly with soil, and avoid injur¬ 
ing the leaves in doing so. A mulch of old 
manure will be useful to cover the surface of 
this border in June, and the bulbs may be either 
lifted and repotted in Septeml>er, or left to 
recover, if they have been forced, for a season, 
when they will again become useful, at all 
events for borders. The above remarks apply 
to hardy bulbs only, such as Tulips, Hyacinths* 
Crocuses, Scillas, Narcissi—and Freesias, toe, 
can be turned out to ripen with advantage, bvt 
should be potted up at the end of July for eariy 
flowering.—J. L. R. 

POTS OF FERNS AND FLOWERS 
COMBINED. 

There can, I think, l>e no prettier combinition 
fora room than that shown in the annexed llus- 
tration. It consists of a well-grown Maidei-hair 
Fern in a pot, into which have been introluccd 
Tulips and Lily of the Valley in flower. The 
way to accomplish this is to plant a gooc-sized 
Fern out of a 3-inch or 4-inch pot into one a size 
larger, and in so doing introduce a few bilbs of 
Tulips which are showing flower, also a few 
flowering roots of Lily of the Valley. In this 
way the flowers of the Tulips and Lilies fist for 
a long time, and form a striking contest to 
each other among the deep-green nasses 
of the foliage of the Ferns. Baskets may 
also be made up in this way with extellent 
effect. A Chinese Primula, for exampk, put 
into the centre of a flat wicker basket, thi sides 



Lily of the Valley and Tulips in a pot of Maiden hair Fen. 


of which are lined with Moss, will, if surrounded 
by a few small Ferns, dw'arf Tulips, and Lily of 
the Valley make a charming ornament for the 
table. The surface of the basket may be covered 
with Moss or-the lit^lji Selaginella Kraussiana. 
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same way as the Palms. I am assuming that 
“Palm’’ has warm-house varieties, but sup¬ 
posing they are cool-house kinds their general 
treatment will be the same as that from the hot¬ 
house. Firm potting 


recover and do well after a time, but it has not 
so much chance in a sitting-room when out of 
health. There may perhaps be a worm injuring 
the roots ; in any case, it will be best to turn 
the ball of roots carefully out into the left hand, 
supporting the stem between the fingers, and 
examine carefully the state of the roots. 


MAKING A FERN-HOUSE. 

3207.—It is not necessary to heat a place for 
growing Ferns in if those varieties are grown 
which will l>ear any temperature just above 
freezing-point, and there are plenty of such Ferns. 
As the fernery opens from a sitting-room frost may 
be kept out by placing a good-sized colza-oil 
lamp on the floor (well supplied with oil to last 
the night) in frosty weather, and this would be 
enough to keep them alive. Virgin Cork is not 
a necessity for a fernery ; in fact, many people 
prefer doing without it, as it harbours slugs and 
i nsects. A well-arranged rockery on the floor for 
the larger Ferns, and pockets made of wire¬ 
netting of a rather small mesh, can be managed 
very easily—the latter secured bv means of long, 
stout nails, and the pockets should be lined wit h 
clean Moss, from which all insects have been taken, 
filling the interstices with bits of peat, nulled to 
pieces by hand, sandy loam, and half-rotten 
leaves, placing the lumps of peat at the bottom 
to support the rest of the materials. The Ferns 
should be bought in small pots, and turned out 
of these, without disturbing their roots much, 
into the pockets or the crevices between the 
rockwork, giving plenty of soil below them, 
when they will soon begin to throw their deli 
cate wiry roots out far and wide. f 1 

untidy bits with its lovely green lace, and a few 
i—^ n,o “Rex” type, with fine 

o will add greatly to the beauty of the 
place, and 
The new variety 
horse-shoe markings, edged with silvery spots, is 
most effective, giving that touch of distinct warm 
colour which “ greenery ” needs_U> show it off. 

>acked in 


is necessary for most 
plants, especially so for Palms and Dracaenas ; 
the potting-lath should be used and the soil 
should not be broken up too finely; it 
should be used according to the size of the 
pots. If the plants are to be placed in 8-inch pots, 
then the soil should be broken in pieces about 
the size of Walnuts, and so on in proportion to 
the size of the pots to be used. In potting see 
that the soil is well driven down to the bottom of 
the pot or on to the crocks, which is an important 
operation. When crocking the pots place a large 
piece of potsherd over the hole in the bottom of 
the pot, the hollow side of the piece of crock 
facing downward, forming an arch, and over 
this place A inch more of smaller pieces, and on 
this place a thin layer of Moss, to prevent the 
small particles of soil choking the drainage up. 
This is one of the most important operations in 
potting which can be mentioned ; no matter 
how carefully other items might have been per¬ 
formed, the plant will fail if the water cannot 
pass away freely. After “ Palm ” has completed 
the potting of his plants they should bo 
arranged together where they can bo slightly 
dewed over with the syringe on fine days. 
Watering must l»e carefully attended to ; if the 
balls of the plants wore at all dry they should 
have been soaked for half an hour previous to 
potting, no water would then be necessary for 
some days. When a good 
soaking must be given the 
water should be tepid. Other 

■ plants of a similar kind 

should receive similar treat¬ 
ment. T. A. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CINERARIAS FROM SEED. 

It is surprising how greatly seedling Cinerarias 
vary both in size and quality, but better flowers 
might be obtained if we were only more parti¬ 
cular than we are in the selection of plants from 
which we save seed. If the finest only were 
picked out for this purpose and kept by them¬ 
selves, the seedlings would not show such mix¬ 
tures as those which we now often see. To 
prevent them from being crossed and spoiled by 


___ 3. Selaginella 

Kraussiana will grow with them, and cover all 

handsome Begonias of the “Rex” 
foliage, i w 

place, and can be grown just 1 
Louise Closon, 


needs to show it off. 
Hanging-baskets of Maiden-hair Ferns, 
recommended for pockets, are very 

They will ao better in wire-baskets 
than in pots, throwing their fronds out all over 


as 

objects. 

the basket in time, if kept damp. All Ferns 
love a damn, still air; draughts are fatal to 
them, and tne place where they grow should be 
moist on the floor, so that the atmosphere may 
always contain damp. A fine syringe will be 
found the best thing to water them with, as it 
is necessary to saturate the whole soil of the 
pockets thoroughly and constantly in the sum¬ 
mer, and it is difficult to reach the interstices of 
the rockwork except wdth a syringe. The fol¬ 
lowing Ferns will be found fairlv hardy, and 

.,, . . • . ee\: 

will give a great 


3198. —Glass - houses 
for market work.— 

The most suitable class of 
greenhouse for a market 
would be the span- 


grower 

roof form, and to run from 
north to south. The dimen¬ 
sions for a useful-sized grow¬ 
ing house would be 12 feet 
wide, inside diameter, about 
6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet high, 
and 60 feet to 70 feet long. 
The best class of boiler is the 
terminal end saddle, with 
water-way back, and there 
should be a double row of 
4-incli pipes round the house, 
and if “Market Gardener” 
had any idea of extending 
his glass at any future time, 
he would find it more econo¬ 
mical in the end if he put up a good-sized boiler 
at first, as the connections on the flow and 
return pipes could be fixed now to suit any 
subsequent alterations and extension of piping 
at any future time. The class of house that 
would suit Tomatoes and “Geraniums” would 
hardly do for Chrysanthemums, unless “ Market 
Grower” could have a portable stage which, 
when his Tomatoes and “ Geraniums ” were over, 
could be taken out and then used for Chrysan¬ 
themums, stood on the ground, as thero would 
not be head-room without this plan was 
adopted.—J. D. G. 

3280.— Roman Narcissi after flowering — 

Better keep the pot in a cold frame till the middle of next 
month before planting out.—E. H. 

- It would be better to keep these plants 

after flowering in frames until they are well 
inured to the cold. When they havo been 
“hardened off,” as gardeners term the process, 
until they will stand out-of-doors, plant them 
out. where they are to flower next year, or they 
may be left in the pots, until the leaves die off 
yellow, when the bulbs may be taken out of the 
pots, separated from the leaves, and be put aside 
in a dry place.—J. D. E. 

3277.— Heating a greenhouse.—I should say that 
the No. 2 would be large enough : at any rate, the margin 
allowed is ample. But unless the makers will guarantee 
it to remain alight all night better have the next size 
larger.—B. 0. tt 

3242.— Golden tricolor “ Geraniums.” — Yes, 
all points considered, there is not a better variety in this 
Bection than Mr. Henry Cox.—J. C. C. 

- Yes. Mr. H. Cox is undoubtedly the most beautiful 

golden tricolor yet raised, and a good grower also. YOU 
cannot beat it.—Br'Cl JtJ : 1 TrC r i 


__, a cxal- 

tata, Gleichenia circinata, Pteris serrulata and 
Pteris cretica, Asplenium lucidum, Cyathea 
dealbata, Lastrea atrata and L. Sieboldi, and 
Polystichum acrostichoides. A well-manager! 
Fernery may be made a very beautiful addition 
to a drawing-room, especially if brightened up 
in spring by pots of bulbs, Tulips, Daffodils, 
and Scillas, which, however, must be grown 
elsewhere, as they need more sunlight than 
Ferns approve of. .J. L. R. 


Flowers of a good type of seedling Cineraria. 


kept moist to give them a start. As soon as the 
young plants are well rooted they will require 
plenty of air and must be shifted into larger pots 
as they need them. The best soil for them is hbry 
loam and leaf-mould with a little rotten manure 
added. The annexed illustration shows a good 
compact and free-flowering type of seedling 
Cineraria. S. 


—Pro- 

o About 

may or may not be right, accord¬ 
ing to the dryness of the atmosphere and 
quantity given at a time. Pot-plants grown in 
rooms shou’ ’ 1 A J 

moisture by 
of the soil. 

out any stain the plant should 1)© watered, 
but not otherwise. In watering it is best to 
supply lukewarm (not hot) water in sufficient 
quantity to run through the pot, emptying 


3194.— Palm in a dining-room. 

bably the watering has been in fault. “ 
twice a week ” i 


j and the 
Pot-plants grown in 
tested as to root- 
nger on the surface 
rer is removed with- 


l>cen growing in—at the same tune 1 would be 
very careful not to mutilate the roots more than 
is absolutely necessary in order to get the plants 
down deep enough in the new pots. No plants 
suffer more than Palms through having their 
roots tom to pieces at potting-time. If the balls 
of earth can be transferred to the new pots 
intact so much the better, but if it is found 
necessary to reduce the balls in order to get the 
plants into pots the same size as those they now 
occupy, then I should recommend “Palm” to 
place them in considerable heat for some 
weeks afterwards to encourage new roots. A 
suitable compost for Palms and Dracaenas is 
two parts turfy loam and one each of leaf- 
soil, turfy peat, and silver sand, with a 
dash of soot. The Dracaenas should bo moved 
into pots two sizes larger than those they 
now occupy, and be treated generally in the 


subjects, such as Arums) during the winter 
months. If the soil has become water-logged 
and sour, the plant must be carefully repotted, 
removing only the bad soil, and giving it h 
mixture of peat, silver-sand, and a little leaf 
mould, well mixed. Palms need well arranged 
drainagr 


je, a concave 
the hole in 
smaller pieces 


the pot, and three or four 
placed carefully over it, so as to 
keep a clear way for the exit of water. Then 
add i 
over 

as well as to give noui 
the Palm very firmly, ramn 
round it with the handle of 
give it w j 

plant could be placed 


\ Then 

small bunch of dry Moss, and sprinkle 
his a teaspoonful of soot to exclude insects 
irishment to the roots. Pot 
ng down the soil 
knife, and do not 
much larger pot than the last. If the 
warm conservatory 
for six weeks after reJotting,'~it w pjfTfL Irfdbably 
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3211.— Anthracite coal.— I can quite 
understand “P.’s ” difficulty with the “ Lough¬ 
borough” stove—just ray experience the first 
winter. If “P.” will follow this plan for a 
week I should like to know the result: Small 
coke, size of nuts, a clean chimney, and good 
stoking—not merely a little poking, but a good 
rout out with a piece of very stout wire, crooked 
at the end, underneath between the bars ; take 
off the sliding door, and fetch out all the clinkers 
(about teatime), fill up with the small coke, and 
pull out the damper sufficiently to get a nice 
glowing fire about nine o’clock ; put just a little 
more coke; then, the last thine,give another rout 
out with the wire between the bars only, bank 
up with house cinders, regulate the damper so as 
to have more draught at the bottom; at seven next 
morning there should be a nice little clear fire. 
It is simple enough when you know how. Small 
coke, a clean chimney, good stoking, and clear 
bottom-draught.— Geo. W. Jessop, Hurtmore , 
Godaiming. 

- I have used anthracite for twenty-five 

years, and I do not think anyone could desire 
better fuel for greenhouse boilers of whatever 
make. The draught of “P.’s” boiler is evi¬ 
dently all right, or the fire would not burn satis¬ 
factorily during the day. I think the probable 
cause of failure is putting too much fuel into 
the boiler at one time. If “P.” will see that 
the fire is clear and bright below, and the fur¬ 
nace-bars well cleared of dust, burnt ash, and 
clinker when the fire is done up at 11 p.m., and 
then put on only a moderate quantity of coal, 
allowing it to slope to the back of the boiler, so 
as not to entirely cover the bright fire, I think 
the result next morning will be satisfactory. 
The bright coal should be covered with fresh 
fuel, but leave a little flame showing round 
parts, at least, of the boiler, and do not cover i£ 
all too deeply. Anthracite lasts much longer 
than common coal, and boilers do not require to 
be packed full of it. In a cold spot it is a good 
plan to empty the fire-place and re light the fire, 
say, once a week; being well cleaned out, the 
draught is much assisted. If my suggestion is 
of any use, “ P.” can soon find by experience 
how much fuel to put in, and can experiment 
on it during the daytime.—C. 

3173—Gutting down Double Petunias, 

&C.—The best time for cutting down Double 
Petunias is after they have done flowering, 
keeping them rather dry before and after doing 
so until they break for cuttings, which should 
be taken off when about 2 inches long. A pan 
well-drained should now be filled with turfy, 
sandy soil and a layer of pure-white sand put on 
the top for the cuttings, and plunge into a 
bottom-heat of 65 degs. to 70 degs. A hot-bed 
is to be preferred as the best best medium for 
striking the cuttings. The after-treatment 
would be to keep them growing gently through 
the winter at a temperature of about 55 degs., 
and in the March following pot off singly into 
thumb-pots and keeping rather close till well 
established, and when about 6 inches long stop 
to about 4 inches, which should break into four 
or five good shoots, and afterwards they can 
have the final shift into 48-sized pots in a mixture 
of good turfy loam, with a small quantity of leaf- 
mould and sand, and potted quite firm. The 
after-treatment will be merely of a routine 
character.—J. D. G. 

3226.— An Orange-plant from a pip.— 

Orange-plants raised from pips are of no value, 
unless one is prepared to use them as stocks on 
which to bud or graft the ordinary Orange. I 
have raised plants in that way and seen many 
more raised by other people, but I nevor saw or 
heard of one fruiting. If you wish to keep your 
plant you should have it potted in a mixture of 
loam and leaf-soil. If this mixture is not avail¬ 
able get the best garden earth you can and mix 
some sand with it.—J. C. C. 

-The pips will vegetate in a hot-house, 

or very freely in a hot-bed where the heat is not 
too violent. Orange-trees are often planted in 
a light peat soil, but this is not the best material 
for them to grow in and to produce good fruit. 
A good fibrous yellow loam is best, and I add to 
this some powdered bones and a fourth part of 
decayed manure. I would also add some coarse 
white sand if the loam was of a clayey nature. 
The young Orange-trees will not grow much the 
first year, but in the- second seasomthey will 
grow a,yard in height, buA, like 


they must be grafted to obtain good fruit or 
plenty of blossom. The stocks may be grafted 
the second year, and this operation is not very 
easily done. The best place for the plants at 
that time is a hot-house, and the best time of the 
year is in March. I find the Lemon-tree is 
much the best stock for grafting Orange-trees 
upon; the Lemon grows so much more vigor¬ 
ously, and the consequence of this is that the 
Orange-trees grow into blossoming size quicker, 
and sooner form a large tree or bush.— J. D. E. 

3257. — Making a propagator. — Some¬ 
thing Of the kind may be done, but scarcely in 
the way you propose. If the pipe pets tolerably 
hot everything in a box only 9 inches square 
will be scorched up. I should brick in a space 
about 2 feet wide, enclosing the pipe, and 6 inches 
over it fix a false bottom of perforated iron or 
zinc (slates would do); cover this with fibre and 
lay some sheets of glass or light frames over all, 
and you will have a very convenient place for 
striking cuttings, raising seedlings, and so forth. 
It will be as well to nave some evaporating- 
troughs placed on the pipe, and keep them con¬ 
stantly fulL This will afford plenty of moisture. 
—B. C. R. 

3244.'— Heating a span-roofed green¬ 
house. —Scarcely. There ought to De two 
rows, flow and return, of 3-inch or 4-inch piping 
along each side of the house to maintain 
a temperature of 60 degs. constantly. This 
quantity a No. 1 “ Loughborough ” would heat 
fairly well as long as the fire was kept going ; 
but the worst of these small boilers is that tne 
fire will not remain alight for more than four or 
five hours. I have one heating a small lean-to 
house, and make the fire up as carefully as I 
will and as late as 11.30 p.m., it is not alight in 
the morning more than once a week. I find the 
upright cylindrical type much the best, but even 
of these the smaller sizes can never be depended 
upon to last all night.—B. C. R. 

3266. —Bouvardias and Heliotrbpes. 

—With the former I fear you will not nave 
much success—at least, for autumn or winter 
flowering—though you may just keep them alive 
through the winter and bloom them in August 
and September fairly well. Vreelandi (white). 
Pres. Cleveland and Dazzler (scarlet), and 
Priory Beauty (pink), are the freest and best 
kinds. Of Heliotropes you may grow Duchess 
of Edinburgh (dark), Swanley Giant (pale- 
purple), and White Lady.—B. C. R. 

3231.— Freesias from seed.— If the seeds 
are sown in a gentle hot-bed now, and the young 
plants treated liberally, they will bloom the 
following winter without resting. The flowers 
will not oe so fine or so numerous as those from 
larger, older bulbs. Freesias are very easy to 
manage, if not forced too much. They will 
stand a night temperature of 55 degs. very well, 
but if kept much hotter they become weakly 
and drawn.—E. H. 

3261. —Jasmin urn gr&cilUxnuxn. —This Jaaminum 
require® more heat. It does better in a stove, planted in 
a bed of rough loam and peat, with some sharp sand 
added, though it may be grown in pots, even small plants 
flowering freely.—E. H. 

- This is a hot-house plant, and a tempera¬ 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night is not warm 
enough for it. The house where I have my 
plants—and where they grow with great vigour 
and flower profusely— Has a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. at night even in winter. I 
do not know whether they might not do well in 
an average minimum of 55 degs. in winter. I 
fancy they would, but a lower temperature could 
not be expected to give satisfactory results.— 
J. D. E. 

3276.— A OOil boiler. —I am quite Bure 
that in the majority of cases a coil boiler will be 
more satisfactory for small houses—such as the 
one referred to in this enquiry—than any of the 
so-called slow combustion forms, for the reason 
that the furnace can be made large enough to 
hold sufficient fuel to last for a reasonable num¬ 
ber of hours without attention. They will also 
burn any rubbish, such as cinders and breese, 
after the fire is well alight. With regard to the 
quantity of heat to be obtained from a coil and 
the amount of attention required, that depends 
entirely upon the kind of fuel used. Coke and 
anthracite coal give more heat than cinders, 
and require more frequent attention. It is too 
much to expect any small boiler of any pattern 
to maintain a regular temperature regardless of 


the outside conditions for ten or twelve hours 
without attention. The position of the house, 
whether much sheltered or not, accounts for & 
good deal of the diversity of opinion that is often 
expressed with regard to the capacity of small 
boilers. I, however, know many who would 
rather go back to the old flue system of heating. 
—J. C. C. 


- A small coil, set in brickwork, will cer¬ 
tainly give rather less heat than the other 
boiler, and the fire will keep alight somewhat 
longer ; but I fear you will still experience much 
the same trouble, tnough in a less degree. The 
fact is that a house of the size named is too 
small to be heated in this way. So small a fire 
will not keep in for more than four or five hours. 
I should strongly recommend you to put in a 
flue, with such a furnace as I have frequently 
described in Gardening recently. This will 
give a moderate and steady heat, and the fire 
may be left for 10 or 12 hours with safety. 
The only alternative is to employ oil or gas as 
the heating medium.—B. C. R. 


3281.— Heating: a greenhouse.— There 
is always a certain amount of risk in conducting 
one chimney into another. In some cases the 
down-draught makes the whole thing a failure. 
I do not say it will be so in your case, but it 
might happen. In other respects I do not see 
why your proposed plan should not answer. In 
a space of 24 feet the flue ought to rise 8 inches 
or 9 inches. With regard to the boiler a good 
check-end saddle will suit you admirably. They 
do not burn much more fuel, and require less 
attention than any of the independent forms. If 
you put cold frames on the remaining part of the 
ftue, let the latter run along the front, unless you 
want bottom-heat in them. In that case the 
flue* can run through the middle of the frames. 
I may mention that in view of the possibility of 
your having to build a separate chimney it would 
not require to be more than 3 feet higher than 
the greenhouse.—J. C. C. 


- I cannot see any objection to adopting 

the flue as described. A rise of a foot will 
suffice if there is a good draught in the chimney 
itself, though, as you may have to burs some 
shavings in the base of the latter to start it, 
take care to put in a large soot-door there. For 
such a small quantity of piping (two rows, or 
24 feet, will be ample) a saddle-boiler is unneces¬ 
sary. A small coil (1 inch) set in a deep brick 
furnace will be amply powerful enough.—B. C. R. 

3245.— Hot-water pipes.— If there is a 
good circulation in the existing pipes there is no 
doubt but that your proposed plan of inserting 
1-inch piping into the 4-inch pipes will answervery 
well. I, however, advise you to give the new 
pipes a greater rise than the large one, say 
3 inches in every 10 feet in length, or you may 
find that the circulation is sluggish in the small 
pipes when there is a dull fire. A brisk fire at 
first will make all the difference. Once the 
water has commenced to circulate through the 
small pipes it will continue to do so all the time 
it continues to be warm.—J. C. C. 


-Yes, the water will circulate freely through 1-inch 

piping, if the levels are made right, so that there will be a 
sufficient rise and fall. I once had a good length of S-inch 
piping in a house worked by a boiler over 30 feet away 
through 1-inch connections only, and though nearly on a 
level, the water circulated all right.—B. C. R. 


3212. — Management of various 
indoor plants.— Keep the Ferns, Palms, 
Dracaenas (except the common D. australis), 
Gesneras, Stephanotis, Hoya, and Jasminum in 
the warm division, where also may be grown 
Gloxinias, Tydaeaa, Achimenes, Allamandas, 
fine-leaved Begonias, &c. Place the Pelar¬ 
goniums, Genistas, Arums, Clianthus, Plumbago, 
&c., in the cool-house, with Tuberous Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, Marguerites, 
Heaths, and so forth. —B. C. R. 


sm—Escallonia for a cold greenhouse.— 

This plant would cover a wall in a cold greenhouse very 
well. It would do better planted out in a border. It 
seems to be a waste of opportunity to grow such things in 
pots or boxes. —E. H 


Drawings for “ Gardening.” — Reader* will 
kindly remember that we arc glad to get specimen* of 
beautiful or rare flower* and good fruits and vegetable* 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be rngrared in 
the best manner, and will* ajwcar in due course in 
Qarpsxixo iLu afmlttU. 
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ORCHIDS. 

, HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS, 

The nobleat and by far the handsomest of the 
hardy Lady’B Slippers is Cypripedium specta- 
bile (here figured). The merits of this species 
are now so well known and appreciated tnat it 
is not at all unusual to sec it well grown in 
many gardens. Most of those who see it for the 
first time are so impressed with its beauty, that 
if they have the opportunity, they attempt its 
culture. If we have a wet spot that can be 
made into a bog at small cost, w'hat more natural 
than that we should grow the hardy Cypri- 
pediums, associated with such plants as Tril- 
liums. Sarracenias, Primulas, Pinguiculas, 
Orchis in variety, and others too numerous to 
mention here? In addition to being the finest 
species, C. spectabile is also one of the easiest 
to cultivate, and those who will merely take the 
trouble to give it that which it needs and follow 
on with ordinary care and attention will in all 
probability be rewarded with fine flowers. In 
a rich vegetable soil—that is to say, coarse peat 
with some some good leaf-mould incorporated— 
it will quickly spread into a 
strong mass. Moisture, of 
course, is absolutely essential, 
and is to be had in t he bog ; 
but many may grow this plant 
without a bog, in a sheltered 
nook at the trot of a rock or 
upon a border, if a suitable 
compost is provided and 
water is freely applied, as 
any lack of this will result 
in a stunted growth and poor 
flowers. In a moist peaty 
soil this kind will grow 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
height. It may have full ex¬ 
posure, provided it is shel¬ 
tered from the cold winds of 
the early months of the year, 
and then later on the sun will 
help the flowers to become 
brighter in colour and more 
beautiful. C. Calceolus is our 
native form, but as a British 
wild flower it is now very 
nearly extinct, and, there¬ 
fore, it is to be hoped that it 
will be cared for in gardens, 
for apart from its beauty a 
particular interest must exist 
in the one native representa¬ 
tive of a very largo family. 

Its cultural requirements are 
very different from those of 
the showy North American 
kind, which can do very well 
without loam, whilst for the 
kind now under notice a 
loamy soil is one of the first 
essentials to success. A 
native of woods, it hardly 
relishes full exposure, but 
with the shelter and partial 
shade of some shrubs and 

a calcareous nature, it may o _ 

induced to grow, and when once° it is estab¬ 
lished it increases slowly year by year, ami 
gradually becomes a strong and free-flowered 
tuft. C. parvi flora in is another easily-grown 
species, which in some things resembles our 
native species, but it responds more quickly to 
cultivation, and increases very fast. It wants a 
soil somewhat similar to that required for C. 
spectabile, but with partial shade and rather 
less moisture. Its pouch is yellow, and the 
sepals, which are long and twisted, are of a 

E eeu liar brownish or chocolate hue. Other 
ardy kinds are C. candidum, pubescens, gutta- 
turn, and acaule ; each of these presents some 
little special cultural difficulty, and all of them 
are harder to grow than the trio of kinds first 
noticed. H. 

POLYSTACHYA PUBESCENS. 

This is the name of the flow'er sent in by 
“9. Hudson.” It w as separated from the genus 
Polystachya by Lindley, and called Epiphora 
pul)escens ; so now von have l>oth names you 
may use which you think proper. It is a dwarf 
plant, seldom exceeding^-4oot in heig ,J 
it, haa t) 


when in flower I have found it thrive liest in 
the Cattleya house upon a block of wood, or 
when planted in a shallow' earthenw’are pan. 
This should be w r ell drained, and the soil should 
be good browm peat fibre and chopped Sphag¬ 
num Moss. The plants like sunlight and a fair 
amount of moisture during their growing season. 
I have known the species for more than thirty 
years in cultivation. The plant is widely dis¬ 
tributed in the South African region. 

_ Matt. B ramblk. 

ACROPERAS. 

I HAVE some flowers of Acropera Loddigesi for 
naming from “ C. (».” This has not a very 
handsome blossom, the colours being too dull. 
I would, however, encourage the growth of this 
species, because it keeps the memory' acquainted 
with a celebrated firm (Messrs. Loddiges) who did 
a lot for horticulture in their day, and especially 
amongBt Orchids at a time when very little was 
known of them, and their catalogue now lying 
before me contains nearly 2,000 Orchid names, 
with their native countries and references to 
figures ; this is in itself a marvellous work. 
The genus Acropera is not a large one, and 



Ovr Rkadkra' ILiH stratk*vh : Group of TjuIv'h Slipper Orchid or Moctuviin-flowrr (Cypripedium 
spccUhilo) in the open »ir. Engraved for Garprmno Illubtratkd from a photograph sent 
by Miss Wolley Dod, Edge llall, Molpaa, Cheshire. 


loamy soil of 
generally be 


after the A. Loddegesi has been properly cared 
for, a very bright and handsome species is A. 
anneniaca, which was introduced upwards of 
forty years ago, but is yet not frequently seen, 
and not muen knowm either. I think Orchid 
growers have been too much occupier! with 
Odoutoglossums and such like plants to give a 
thought to Acroperae. The plant is much like 
A. Loddegesi in growth, but it bears an arching 
spike, which grows to abont a foot in length, 
bearing from 12 to 20 good-sized flowers which 
are of a bright-apricot colour, slightly freckled 
with red dots. It was found by tho traveller 
Worsewicz in Central America. It succeeds 
well in the Cattleya-house, and should be grown 
in a hanging-basket, as by this means the flowers 
are brought more into sight. It should lie 
planted in peat-fibre and chopjied Sphagnum 
Moss, and be liberally treated as to water. 

Matt. Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM VILLOSUM. 

The flower w’ith leaf received from “ William 
Pope” are of a good variety of this species, and 
the question he asks is, “Is it a cold-house 
Orchid?” No, it is not, bnt it is a cool-house 
species ; perhaps “ W. P.” means this, but there 
is a great difference between the two places. By 


the strength and vigour of the foliage of the 
Cypripedium sent I should take it that it had 
been grown in a cool-house. The plant is a 
native of Burmah. It was introduced by the 
Messrs. Vcitch and Sons, of Chelsea, some forty 
years ago, or nearly so, it being sent to them by 
their collector, Lonb, from the mountains about 
Moulmein, and Lobb’s plants w p ere always 
accepted, and rightly so, by the public &s good 
ones. Which statement may induce some to 
think that is not so very cool a kind cither— 
but that is the old theory respecting Orchids 
from India ; because they come from such-and - 
such place they must be plants requiring heat ; 
but my friends forget there arc highlands in hot 
countries as well as in cool ones, and that in Bueh 
the temperature in these regions varies according 
to the altitude. Now, this C. villosum comes 
from about Tongu, in Burmah, at from 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet elevation, and we are told that it is 
not found at a lower elevation than 4,000 feet. 
Now, even taking for granted that the tempera¬ 
ture decreases 1 deg. for every 300 feet of altitude, 
it will be at once seen that this Cypripedium is 
not a cold-housc plant, and I have always found 
it succeed best w'ith me when treated to the 
same heat as the majority of 
the Cattleyas, but it does not 
like quite so much exposure 
to sunlight, as it robs the 
leaves of their rich darkgreen- 
colour ; for although it grow s 
high up on the branches of 
trees in its native habitat 
these same trees do give a 
certain amount of Bhade in 
the course of the day. Pot- 
culture I like best for this 

E lant, and the pots should 
c w'ell drained ; above this 
drainage should be spread a 
layer of Sphagnum Moss, and 
upon this the soil is to be 
placed, which should consist 
of some rough peat-fibre, 
mixed with some chopped 
Sphagnum Mobb and some 
turfy loam, from which the 
fine soil haa been beaten out. 
All this should be packed in 
firmly, and the plant slightly 
elevated above the pot’s rim. 
This Orchid likes an abund¬ 
ance of water through the 
summer season, and at no 
time of the year should tho 
plant be allowed to suffer for 
want of w'ater. It flowers 
usually from the beginning of 
the year until April, and 
sometimes it w'ill last into 
the month of May. It is 
peculiar for the fresh, var¬ 
nished-like appearance of the 
flowers, W’hich has been com¬ 
municated to the most of the 
hybrids derived from it. The 
flowers vary considerably in 
size and beauty of colouring. 
The finest form is one w’hich I recently saw in a 
collection, having a rich shade of deep-yellow 
pervading the whole flow er ; this is the variety 
known as aurcum. Matt. Bramble. 


PHAIUS MACULATUS. 

From “Stephen Clarke” come a spike of 
flowers and a leaf of Phaius maculatus. It 
w’as first introduced into the gardens of this 
country now about seventy years ago, and it 
may at once be known by reason of its having 
its long, plaited leaves spotted with yellow, 
rendering it distinct from almost every other 
Orchid tnat is grow’n, although varieties of it do 
occur having the leaves quite devoid of i-pots, 
and in this state it is more difficult to define. 
The flower-spike is stout and erect, bearing 
near the point a raceme of from six to twelve 
flowers, which are some 3 inches across, the 
sepals and petals being nearly alike, varying in 
depth of colour from a buff-yellow to a clear 
bright yellow. The lip is short, crumpled and 
much frilled in front, tne colour being about the 
same as that of the petals, but in front of a 
yellow'ish-brown. The culture should be 
managed as follow's: The plants, although 


enjoying an ahund^e^a 
shaded fi 


, should alw avs be 


from the effects of the suu during the 
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hottest part of r the'May. The foots should be 
well drained, and the soil should be light turfy 
loam, fibrous peat, and some chopped Sphagnum 
Moss. Each plant should be potted low down, 
as is the case with ordinary stove plants ; in¬ 
deed, where I have seen it doing best is with 
other stove plants. Do not let this Phaius become 
dry at the root at any season, and during the 
period of growth it requires an ample supply of 
water. _ Matt. B ramble. 

FRUIT. 

CULTURE OF MELONS IN A FRAME. 

3195.—It is not necessary to make up a great 
pile of manure to obtain good Melons in a frame 
in the summer, provided the weather is fairly 
summer like. It is necessary though to provide 
a little bottom-heat to give the plants a start. 
The first week in April is a good time to sow 
the seed, whieh is best done in single, small pots 
in turfy-loam. At least three weeks are re¬ 
quired to produce t he plants in ; therefore, if the 
frame has to be utilised for raising the plantsmuch 
of the heat from the manure will be lost before 
the plants are finally put out. Provision should 
therefore be made to obtain the plants ready for 
planting. Hero of Lockinge is the best variety 
for frame culture as a green flesh kind, if 
a scarlet flesh is wished for Scarlet Gem is the 
best sort to grow. In an ordinary frame, say of 
two lights, 0 feet by 4 feet each, two plants in 
each light will be ample ; nothing is gained by 
crowding them. Place two half-bushels of 
loam in separate hillocks in each light, at such 
a height that the plants when put out will be 
close to the glass ; as the soil and manure in the 
frame settles down the plants will be in their 
right position. Keep the leaves of the plants 
well above the soil, showing a clean stem, which 
will prevent to some extent cankering in the 
stem, a disease sometimes troublesome. When 
the plants are 6 inches high pinch out the point 
of the growth to induce the formation of other 
growths. When these side branches have 
grown 1 foot long each pinch out the points again. 
At no time allow the shoots to be crowded, 
rather remove the weakly ones altogether. 
When the fruit buds develop into full flower 
they should be impregnated with pollen from 
the male blooms upon the plant at the same 
time. The male blooms are simply flowers only, 
the fruit blossoms are at the end of a small fruit. 
Water should be given to the plants as 
required, always employing that which is tepid. 
Syringe the plants overhead about three p.m. 
every fine day, except when the flowers are 
expanding for a few days, until the fruit is set. 
Air may be admitted to the frame when the 
thermometer rises above 70 degs, allowing it 
to run up to 80 degs. with air on, and closing at 
75 degs. The soil should be made quite firm 
about the plants. As the roots show through the 
hillocks of soil cover them 2 inches thick with 
more soil, made quite firm, which prevents the 
plants from making gross growth, as this is of 
little use for producing a crop of fruit. 
Regularity in admitting air, as well as supplying 
the roots with water in the same way are the 
most important points to study, with the addi¬ 
tion of keeping the shoots thin and evenly 
disposed over the frame. If the stem of the 
plant is kept free of leaves there will be less 
likelihood of canker affecting it in that part. 
At no time after the first two or three days 
after planting should the plants require shading. 
Melons enjoy all the sunshine available. As the 
fruit shows signs of maturity less water should 
be given and more air admitted, which assists 
the ripening of the fruit. S. P. 

3*249.— Fruiting Fig-trees.— The best way to* in¬ 
duce seedling Fijjs to fruit is to grrow them on well under 
jjlass this next spring:, and then eat the wood ripe and 
hard by exposure. I should keep them in pots, shifting 
them on if they require more root space, potting them in 
turfy loam, rammed in hard.— E. H. 

32*27. —Late Pears and Plums.— It will 

be very little use to plant late dessert Pearson a 
north wall, as they will scarcely ever be eat¬ 
able. I have had Citron de Carmes and other 
very early Pears fairly good, but late Pears 
want sunshine. Stewing Pears might do, such 
as Catillac and Uvedale’s St. Germain. Late 
Plums may be usefully grown on a north wall in 
a fairly good climate. Perhaps the best kinds 
to grow are Pond’s Seedling, Prince Englebert, 
Grand Duke, Belle de Septembre, White 
Magnum Bonum, aqiffVictqEia. named 

Digitized fr 


can scarcely be cal led’a late Plum, but it bears 
so freely in that position that if I was planting a 
north wall I should include it. Why not try 
the Morello Cherry ?—E. H, 

- At first sight it strikes one as a good 

idea to plant late Pears on a north wall; but 
when we come to put it to the test of practical 
experience we find that late Pears will not ripen 
on a north wall. In fact, I do not find any 
Pears do well on a north aspect except Jargon¬ 
elle, and I have gathered better fruit from this 
variety grown on a north wall than in any other 
part of the garden. Plums like light and heat 
to ripen the fruit, and do not succeed on a north 
wall. I would try the Jargonelle Pear ; but be¬ 
sides that variety I know none other and no 
Plums. Morello Cherries are the most profitable 
crop on a north wall. Red Currants do well on 
a north wall; so do Gooseberries, either planted 
in the border or trained against the wall, and 
the fruit comes in useful after that in the open 
g Arden has all been gathered.—J. D. E. 


BEST FORM OF PEAR-TREE FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 

In answer to “ J. B.,” “H. R.,” and “ T.,” the 
accompanying woodcut represents what we think 
to be tne simplest and best form of tree for rapidly 



covering walls with Pears. Among the many 
advantages that belong to the upright form may 
be mentioned that of simple training. To 
establish such trees, all that need to be done is 
to take a young five or seven branched tree, and 
place the branches as near as may be in the 
desired position to ascend. It is not even 
necessary to have the branches opposite, as 
without that the wall may be perfectly covered. 
With trees of this kind planted in good soil and 
close enough together, a very few years’ growth 
will suffice to cover a wall wioh bearing wood 
that would not be so furnished until many year 
had gone by if the trees were trained on the 
old-fashioned slow horizontal pattern. 


git*” 


3193.— Scale on Apple and Pear-trees. — If 

“ Rathysyne ” will send some of the green scale from his 
Apple-trees to the editor I could probably tell him what 
it is and how to destroy it.—G. S. S. 

3167.— Blackberry-mites.— If “Nantwich” would 
kindly send some of the Blackberry-mites he speaks of, I 
should be very pleased to tell him what I can about them. 
-G. $. S. 

3278.—“ American blight.”— An amateur 
friend of mine had one Apple-tree in his garden 
only ; it was a good, free-bearing variety, but 
being attacked by this insect it soon was 
almost covered with the parasite. I met him in 
great good humour one morning ; he said he was 
certain he had settled the pest. ‘ ‘ How ?” I asked. 
“ I have given the tree a good coating of Stock- 
holm tar.” He certainly did kill the “blight,” 
but the tree never did any more good. Now 
we want to kill the “ blight ” ana retain the 
trees in a healthy condition. To do this get a 


cupful of paraffin-oil, and with a fine camel-hair 
brush just gently anoint the insects with it; the 
white flutY disappears, and one can soon go 
over a large number of trees. It is a certain 
cure.—J. D. E. 

3235.— Pruning Plums.— If the Plums 
have been planted since Christmas do not prune 
at all this season. Trees that have been headed 
back when planted late are often a long time 
making a start, and then make very poor growth, 
not at all adapted to form the foundation for a 
standard tree. I think when heading a young 
tree back there wants to be force enough behind 
the stems in the roots to make a decent break. 

If they cannot do this better wait till they can. 
Trees planted in autumn may be cut down in 
March, because the roots will have got some 
hold upon the soil, and will be able to put force 
enough into the young shoots to form a fair 
foundation.—E. H. 

3280.— Old Vines. —It is quite safe to con¬ 
clude that the Vines in this case are exhausted 
through age, and it is more than probable that 
any attempt to restore them to vigorous health 
by renovating the border would only result in a 
partial success. Neverthelesss, looking at all 
the circumstances of the case, I should be 
tempted to try to restore some of the lost vigour 
to them. A good Scotch gardener, under whom 
I served my apprenticeship, once raised the roots 
of a set of Vines out of almost a swamp to high 
and dry ground by making a fresh border upon 
the old one, and the undertaking was quite a 
success. That is the only thing that can be 
done in this case that is likely to give satisfac¬ 
tion. I should begin at once by placing a mound 
of turfy-loam round the stem outside the house, 
and so closely packed against it that new roots 
which will be sent out from the stem may readily 
reach the soil. As the roots extend fresh soil 
may be added to the mound. By this means a 
new border can be made on the top of the old 
one in two or three years, and as the new soil 
gets filled with roots the vigour of the Vines 
will increase. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should advise that the old Vines be destroyed 
and a new border made, and young ones planted. 
But this is not an ordinary case. In the first 
place, the Vines possess a history which one 
would naturally like to retain, and, in the second 
place, there is a vertical rod 7 feet in height to 
provide before it reaches the roof, which will 
take at least one year longer before young Vines 
can be got into bearing than is the case generally. 
J. C. C. 

3230.— Root-pruning.— A tap root is one 
that descends perpendicularly, or nearly so. In 
speaking of tap-roots, this is really the first 
effort every seedling plant makes to fix itself in 
the grouud ; but in the sense that a seedling un¬ 
moved tree makes a tap-root, the term “tap¬ 
root ” hardly applies to transplanted fruit-trees. 
Still, fruit-trees do send their roots down nearly, 
if not quite, as perpendicularly as the seedling 
trees, only instead of there being one tap-root 
there are many to each tree if the same happens 
to be an old one. It is these deep-seated roots 
that we want to reach and cut, and we want to 
do it as far as possible without destroying too 
many of the surface-roots, or the roots which 
can easily be lifted to the surface. Root- 
pruning should be spread over several years. 
The first season in October open a trench from 
3 feet to 4 feet from the trunk, according to the 
size of the tree ; save all the surface-roots as far 
as possible, to be laid in again. The trench 
should only be opened on one side of the tree, 
and should not extend more than half round. It 
is best in windy districts to operate on the 
opposite side to that from whence come the most 
severe winds. Take out a roomy trench, deep 
enough to get below the roots ; then work with 
the fork, carefully saving all roots, which can 
be laid in. To get at the tap-roots, the base of 
the trees must be undermined. In filling in the 
trench the opportunity might be taken to work 
in some fresh soil, to encourage the formation of 
fibres.—E. H. 

3253. — Moving Grape-Vines. — If th e 

Vines are very old I don’t think I should move 
them ; young Vines will pay better. If they are 
moved save as many roots which are close at 
home as possible; the roots which have 
rambled away may be cut off. Make up a 
good border of chopped turf, mixed with a little 
bone-meal and some old plaster or mortar. The 
whole of the border: need not be made now. A 
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f )iece 6 feet or 7 feet will be better than more ; j 
>ut if possible to do it a ridge of leaves laid 
along the front of the border in a gentle state of 
fermentation will be a great encouragement to 
root-action. After the old rods are cut down 
the roots so started will soon run up good rods, 
which if required will bear full crops of Grapes 
the following year. Treated in this way the old 
Vines may do if moved carefully ; otherwise I 
should discard the old and plant young canes.— 
E. H. 

- Vines are quite different from most fruit- 

trees in respect to root action and the time of 
the year when they ought to be transplanted. 
The roots are quite inactive during the resting 
period ; moreover, they do not move until the 
Vines have made some growth. Owing to this 
peculiarity it has been found best to remove 
them or to plant them out when the time has 
come for the buds to break into growth. I would 
take up the two Vines at once, for they will 
begin to grow very soon now. I would cut them 
back first to within a yard of the ground, if they 
have single canes of one year’s growth only ; to 
prevent bleeding make a clean cut, and when 
dry paint it well over with painter’s “ knotting” 
(a varnish they use to cover knots in the wood 
before painting). Train up from the base, one, 
two, or three growths, according as there is room 
for them, and if well managed each of these 
canes will bear fruit freely next season. After 
the Vines are transplanted it is very desirable to 
place a mulch of decayed stable manure round 
the roots ; and in cutting them down it will be 
necessary to consider how they are to be trained 
into the house ; enough of the old canes ought 
to be left to go inside.—J. D. E. 


just the foil the Lilies require to bring out all 


HARDY PRIMROSES. 
Ordinarily, garden Primroses bloom more or 
less all through the winter. It is not at all 
uncommon for them after an autumn of rest to 
break up into vigorous growth in October and 
bloom from November little or much, according 


their effectiveness, and the Lilies in their turn 
light up the sombre foliage of the shrubs with 
various tints of silver and gold and ruby. Where 
the Rhododendron does not thrive (and it does 
not succeed in a limestone district) openings 


Duchess of Albany, Henry Eckford, Henry 
Glasscock, Mrs. N. Halls, George Barnes, Mme. 
Soubeyre.—J. D. E. 

3241. —Planting Alstroe merias .—These 
are best planted in autumn before growth begins 
to move. The clumps should not be less than 
12 inches apart ; more space will be better, as 
they spread quickly and do not like distilrbance. 
Cover six inches deep. Have the beds well pre¬ 
pared. I have generally planted the roots 
4 inches deep, and then made up the surface a 
couple of inches or so. When planted in patches 
about the borders they are not a success. To 
have them in good condition trench up a patch 
of ground ; give a dressing of old leaf-mould, 
and then set out the roots 12 inches apart, and 
leave them till they get too crowded to blossom 
well.—E. H. 

3185.— Lilium giganteum in a subur¬ 
ban garden. —“ Rex ” would have no doubt 
whatever as to beauty and value of this, the king 


A seedling P 0 I 3 anthus. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WHERE TO PLANT LILIES. 

Tin-: selection of the site for a group (see illus¬ 
tration), or a series of groups of Lilies will have 
an important bearing upon their future condition 
and success. In the first place, they must have 
shelter from strong winds, for the flowers are too 
fragile to stand a gale in an exposed situation. 
The beauty of a cluster of Lilies is gone when 
the petals are torn and shattered by the wind, 
therefore it must be understood that the large- 
flowered Lilies esjMJciallv must have shelter. 
Lilies always look best when springing out of a 
base of some other plant. At the same time, 
whatever plant is used to take off the nakedness 
of the stems, it must not steal all the daylight 
from the base of the stems, up which flow the 
nutriment to support the flowers, ami around 
which later on will cluster the leaves, which, by 


The true garden Primrose strain is ordinarily 
fully a month earlier to bloom than is its 
congener, the garden or l>order Polyanthus. 
Admittedly the line which divides the one from 
the other is very small, yet it is distinct so far 
as relates to the general features of the respec¬ 
tive forms are concerned. Tho true Primrose is 


stems which cpine direct from the crown 
It blooms earlier because these short singh 
stalks are not so long in developing, and it ii 
an odd fact that, so far as experiences goes 
the true strain never produces yellow flowers 
That is all the more odd because the hue o 


den is quite another matter. It may be possible, 
because the plant is thoroughly hardy, and it is 
at rest beneath the ground during those months 
when influences deleterious to vegetation are 
most prevalent. It certainly only flowers 
under favourable conditions, and although I have 
never seen it in or near towns, I have seen it in 
several country districts. On one occasion it 
was very fine indeed, the taller flower-spikes 
being about 11 feet high and bearing from 
twelve to twenty flowers. Should “ Rex ” de¬ 
cide to try it he must choose the warmest posi¬ 
tion the garden affords, and plant it in a gr od 
depth of sandy loam. It needs perfect drain¬ 
age, but the subsoil of gravel and sand will 
ensure that. It should be planted now as soon 
as the ground is ready and bulbs procured, as it 
starts into growth very early. It has this 
advantage over other Lilies, that from the 
time the leaves appear in spring till the autumn 
they arc exceedingly handsome, as they are 
very large, broad, and of a deep, glossy green 
colour. One thing more; if “ Rex ” plants a 


that yellows are so common in these latter 
flowers indicates pretty well the original Cow- 
Blip parentage, for even from the best strains 
sometimes what are little better than ordinary 
Cowslips result. Whether the present fine- 
coloured strain of garden Primroses ow-es much 
of its existence to the common or wild Primrose 
to be somewhat doubtful, as it might 


seems 

naturally be expected that with such parentage 
the production of yellows should be common. 
Still, it is well to remember that even in Nature 
it is doubtful w'hether any seedling has ever 
been produced the flow-ers of which are of 
deeper hue than are those of the ordinary 
Primrose, with which we are all so familiar. 
Breaks of colour, when they have occurred, 
have generally been of a reddish and usually of 
a pale-red tint, so that even the wild Primrose 
may have originally descended from a red- 
flow-ered species. The 

Great feature of the present strain of 
coloured garden Primroses is to produce very 
deep colours and generally rich ones. Whites 
come out clear and very abundant. The pure- 
white form is as easily fixed as is the primroso 
of the wild variety, but it is far more pleasing 
and useful. Mauves are pretty also and com¬ 
mon. One of the prettiest of all the mauves 
was the variety originally termed Primula 
altaica, or later known as Primula vulgaris 
grandiflora. This capital and robust form was 
one of the progenitors of myriads of the fine 
colours now- so plentiful. Reds, crimsons, 
purples, violets, &c., are in abundance, as also 
are many bizarre or variously-marked flowers. 
Abundantly as hardy Primroses bloom, they do 
not alw-ays seed ih proportion, There is better 


A group of Tiger Lilies in flower. 
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hope for a seed crop when the bloom is delayed 
than when it is early and, at times, seared with 
sharp hoar-frosts. It is depressing to find plants 
12 inches over and literally one mass of flowers 
absolutely devoid of a seed-pod later, not from 
any inherent defect, but because of excessive 
rains or repeated sharp spring frosts. Even the 
later Polyanthuses suffer sometimes in the same 
way, and give a very poor return in seed. 
Where it is so needful that strains should be 
maintained by means of repeated sowings of 
seed, naturally the production of this is of the 
first moment. To obtain a stock of plants the 
very best course to take is to sow seed. That 
may be done with newly-ripened seed so soon as 
saved and in the open ground in light free soil, 
which may be slightly shaded in hot weather, 
or in a frame, or in shallow pans or boxes in the 
spring. The seedling plants from the autumn 
sowing turn out strong deep-rooted ones to 
dibble out where to bloom in March, and they 
make extra strong plants to bloom the follow¬ 
ing winter and spring. Primroses are 
accommodating, but like a cool, deep holding 
soil best. A hot dry place where the sun shines 
fiercely upon them in the summer is productive 
of thrips and spider, and the foliage suffers 
severely. It is of the first importance that the 
foliage should be retained, and in hot dry 
seasons in the south some artificial shading and 
watering are often needful to produce that 
result. Once the foliage is lost it is rare that 
the crowns throw up so strongly again. Prim¬ 
roses like the margin of cool rock work very well, 
because the soil is usually deep. They will do 
very well beneath trees for a year or two, but 
the tree roots all too soon and eat up the soil 
nourishment, and the Primroses die. Of course, 
in specially favoured districts they will thrive 
for years beneath trees ; but that will hardly be 
found the case in ordinary gardens where the 
oil may be shallow. Primroses come from self- 
owing also. That may be very well in Nature, 
but it is not gardening. When seed is sown 
with knowledge and experience, every seed has 
its chance ; so also has every seedling plant, 
especially when dibbled out thinly. Then the 

Weak ones have an equal chance with the 
strong ones, and happily so, as very often tho 
weak ones produce the richest coloured and 
most beautiful flowers. When Nature sows 
Primrose seed, much of it finds no roothold, and 
is left high and dry on the Grass or Moss sur¬ 
rounding the plants. Even when germinated, 
the density of the seedlings tells against even 
growth, and the weakest in the struggle for 
existence die. That, according to some sort of 
philosophy, may be. proper, but it is not 
gardening. The work of the gardener is found 
in so caring for the weak equally or even more 
so with the strong, so that through much care 
many of Nature’s most beautiful products are 
saved to us, and our gardens are benefited 
in consequence. However, it is a fact that, 
as a rule, hardy garden Primroses are pretty 
robust. That such is the case is specially 
evident when the seed is sown in the summer, 
and the plants standing in the seed-bed all the 
winter are dibbled out thinly the following 
spring. Then the product is in all cases one of 
great robustness. When seed is sown in the 
spring and the seedlings are dibbled out into 
the open ground, perhaps in the month of June, 
they have all the heat and drought of summer 
to contend with, and in such case no wonder if 
some of the weaker plants die. Heat will kill 
Primroses wholesale, but cold never does. The 
foliage may wither under the repeated attacks 
of frost and biting winds, but the plants will 
soon come again as robust as over. When a 
sowing of seed may yearly produce an abundance 
of plants, so that flowers are never lacking in 
their season, it is indeed negligence if gardens 
do not possess every spring a charming show of 
hardy Primroses. A. 

3229. — Topping Sweet Peas.— The 

effect of “topping” Sweet Peas would be to 
curtail the time of blossoming. Market-gardeners 
cut or pinch off the tops of their Peas and Beans to 
cause them to crop more quickly, and also to 
produce better pods, the object being, in this 
case, to obtain the fruit of the plant ; but in the 
case of the Sweet Peas their blossoms are wanted 
for as long a period as possible, and for this pur¬ 
pose I remove the po*h*yof seeds as they form 
an<1 


3233. — Carnations and maggots.— 

Maggots have become very troublesome during the 
past few years, and it has not yet been deter¬ 
mined to what species of fly or insect we are in¬ 
debted for the infliction. No remedy has been 
found, except to carefully hunt for the mag¬ 
gots and destroy them by hand-picking. If 
any Carnation-grower has been able to destroy 
it, or, what is better, keep them off the plants 
by any dressing they have devised, information 
communicated through Gardening would bo 
acceptable?—J. I). E. 

32J9.— Garden edgings.— Plants suitable 
for edgings arc very numerous when perennials 
and annuals are permitted. Thrift is a popular 
plant for the purpose, as its tufts of green are 
always fresh and verdant, and there is its 
blossoming as well in its season. Among plants 
more spreading Arabis albida and the Aubrietia 
are very charming, especially in spring, when 
sheeted with blossom. Some of the Saxifrages 
are charming too, such as the mossy kind, 
S. hypnoides densa and the lovely S. Camposi. 
Campanula carpatica is fine, and flowers in sum¬ 
mer for many weeks, especially if the seed-pods 
are picked off. Gentiana acaulis, too, one of the 
best of alpine plants, makes a good edging. 
Veronica incana is very suitable, its silvery 
leaves being ornamental the whole year through, 



A spray of Laurel-leaved Passion-flower (Passiflora 
laureola). (See page 697.) 


and in summer it sends up spikes of deep-blue 
flowers. Its habit is very tufted and compact. 
Linaria alpina is beautiful beyond description. 
It is perennial in certain cases, but where it 
perishes it is easily treated as an annual, and 
upon warm light soil it grows freelv from seed, 
springing up and spreading into tufts of silvery 
shoots and leaves, and hiding them in little 
spikes of the most exquisitely-coloured flowers 
imaginable ; in shape, a diminutive Snapdragon. 
Among annuals Portulacas make rich showy 
edgings in sunny beds and borders of light soil. 
Mesembryanthemum tricolor, too, is charming 
and does not grow 3 inches high, but covers the 
ground with leaves and flowers. Lcptosiphons, 
too, are pretty, and grow only a few inches high. 
The Virginian Stock might possibly be pjist its 
best at time stated if sown very early.—A. H. 

32.56. - Plants for north-west borders. 
—Such borders, when planted with a mixture 
of sundry things are rarely satisfactory, and it 
is a better plan to take one or two families of 
hardy plants that are likely to thrive therein, 
having regard to soil and aspect, and make such 
plants a special feature by planting them boldly. 
For example, in spring Primroses and other 
fine hardy Primulas would flower and 
look well, and these could be grouped in 
the front part of the border. Pyrethrums 
would succeed them, and. they are so numerous 


and fine that they demand extensive planting. 
Then would come herbaceous and tree Pwoniea 
backing up the Pyrethrums, and Delphiniums 
in variety and quantity to be succeeded by 
Phloxes, v whilst choice Michaelmas Daises 
would carry on the blooming till winter set in. 
Now this is not a large selection of plants, but 
if the possibilities that each family affords were 
developed to the extent that the borders per¬ 
mitted, those borders would be more beautiful 
than some favoured ones that contained a hun¬ 
dred or more different species of plants in a 
confused mixed arrangement, and in addition 
to a plentiful display of flowers there would be 
abundant for cutting, and all the things enume¬ 
rated are useful in that respect. If the fence 
is at the back of the border and tall plants 
are massed in front a 4-foot fence would l>e 
hidden, but it might be prettily clothed with 
some of the small-leaved Ivies, both green and 
variegated kinds, and then it would be a 
leasing feature during winter and early spring 
ofore the plants had grown up to hide it. I 
will give a selection of choice pretty Iviea if 
“ Reader ” desires it T—A. H. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 

These, on account of their singular beaty and 
the associations connected with them, are 
popular plants with most people. Passiflora 
cmrulea, the hardiest and best known, is very 
beautiful, and grows and flowers freely on open 
walls, and in favourable situations ripens its 
fruit. It does well between the gables of two 
lean-to glass-houses, for example, or on the 
sheltered end of a cottage with a fire behind it* 
It likes a moderately light, rich, loamy soil, 
and if the roots be enclosed on all sides with 
slates or flags, and not allowed to get down too 
deeply, they will be much more favourably 
situated as regards temperature, watering, and 
general culture than they otherwise would be. 
Mow to train it is a consideration, and the 
simplest plan is the best. It is a mistake to 
nail the shoots up or across the wall as is 
usually done. If the wall be not very high, 
lead the main limb up to the top direct at the 
beginning, and then along the top just under 
the coping. Most likely it will throw out 
side-shoots as it grows ; but if not in sufficient 
number, occasional pinching will make it break 
more freely. The shoots should simply be 
allowed to hang down on the face of the wall 
without tying of any kind, and a very graceful 
drapery they will make, either with or with¬ 
out flowers, but flowers are sure to be pro¬ 
duced in quantity. The extension system of 
training is the best in the case of Passion¬ 
flowers. I have seen a lofty-fronted glass struc¬ 
ture, 70 feet long, draped from end to end with 
them in the manner just described, the shoots 
being allowed to fall 0 inches apart. Two 
plants furnished the whole, one being planted 
out at each end. The white variety P. Con¬ 
stance Elliott is a very fine one. The culture of 

Greenhouse varieties is pretty much the 
same as for the hardier kinds. In all cases it is 
well to confine the roots iu a stone Ijox, from 
2 feet to 4 feet wide, according to the area 
which the plant has to cover. If practicable 
train also in the same way. Take the shoots 
along the roof in a methodical manner, but let 
their extremities hang down here and there in 
order to bring their flowers within reach, and 
to give the plant a natural aspect. If the roots 
be well drained, water freely and often, as they 
soon fill a large box, and get as matted as in a 
flower-pot. Top-dress, too, annually or periodi¬ 
cally with rich soil, and additional root-room 
will never be required. I once had a crop of 
P. edulis which boro a heavy crop annually for 
many years, the roots all the while lx'ing con¬ 
fined in a box 20 inches square. During the 
growing season the knife must be used freely in 
order to remove entirely the shoots where they 
are too crowded ; and when the plant ceases to 
grow and flower as winter approaches it should 
be pruned well back to the old wood. 

Stove varieties, such as P. Ruonapartia and 
quadrangularis, may be treated the same as the 
greenhouse sorts when grown for the sake of 
their flowers, but if fruit be the objectj more 
careful and slightly altered treatment is neces- 
sary. P. quadrangularis and P. edulis are the 
two kinds that are most esteemed for their fruit. 
The first is'-VHe large and now pretty well- 
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known Granadilla, and the second has fruit 
about the sizeof apigeon’segg,purplish-coloured, 
and the more ornamental or the two, but both 
form an agreeable addition to the dessert. I 
have had fifty or more half-pound fruits on a 
plant of the Granadilla which was struck from a 
cutting the previous autumn. Cuttings of the 
young points should be struck in summer or 
autumn, and early in February they should be 
planted out in a 20-inch pot or tub, in a good 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and manure, and 
plunged permanently in a bottom - heat of 
85 degs. or 90 degs. As the shoots grow rapidh r 
they must be prevented from becoming en¬ 
tangled, and be trained within 1 foot of the glass, 
and never stopped on any account. If they get 
crjwded, remove some of the shoots entirely, 
but allow those left to grow on uninterruptedly. 
About midsummer flowers will be produced 
towards the extremities of the shoots, and 
they will continue to appear afterwards at 
almost every joint; as they expand daily, they 
must be fertilised with a earners-hair brush, or 
they 'will not set. Maintain a most and high 
temperature throughout the growing season; 
75 degs. by night and 90 degs. with sun-heat 
will suit them well. When the fruit begins to 
change colour diminish the moisture a little, but 
at all times keep all the supply at the root, for 
the abimdant foliage makes a great demand 
upon the roots, and if water be not supplied in 
abundance the fruit will drop, especially in the 
early stages of its development. About Novem¬ 
ber, when it is all gathered, prune the shoots 
hard back, and keep the plants still, but moist 
at the roots, all the winter. Almost all the 
varieties are subject to red-spider and mealy- 
bug ; but generous culture and a vigorous appli¬ 
cation of the syringe will generally keep both 
these pests in subjection. Tne best stove kinds 
are P. amabilis, Beloti, kermesina, edulis, prin- 
ceps, quadrangularis, and Buonapartia; the 
greenhouse sorts consist of Innesi, Imp^ratrice 
Eugenie, racemosa, ccerulea, and Campoelli. P. 
laurifolia, a flowering-spray of which is figured 
on page 696, bears handsome sweet-scented red 
and violet flowers. The fruit, which is yellow, is 
lemon-shaped, and about the size of a hen’s egg. 
It is sometimes called the Water Lemon. S. 


ROSES. 

ROSES UNDER GLASS IN SPRING. 
Roses are such excitable subjects when grown 
under glass that many amateur cultivators give 
them more heat than is good for them when 
early flowers are required. Of course, it makes 
a difference how early in the season the plants 
are introduced into a higher temperature, as the 
more advanced the season is the more heat they 
will l>ear. They will not, however, prove satis¬ 
factory whenforcingis commenced in January and 
the first half of February if the night tempera¬ 
ture for the first few' weeks exceeds 55 degs. ; 
and the growth will be all the stronger if it is 
4 degs. or 5 degs. less, w'hile the day tempera¬ 
ture should not exceed 60 degs. In one respect 
Roses are like Vines. If a high temperature is given 
Vines l>eforc the bunches of flowers on them are 
properly formed they (the bunches) will run out 
into tendrils, while Roses will continue growing 
without forming any flower-buds under the 
same treatment. From the present time up to 
the middle of March, whether growing in pots or 
planted out in borders, Roses ought not be sub¬ 
jected to more warmth than 60 degs. by fire-heat 
during the day until the flower-buds are formed. 
After they are so far advanced the temperature 
may bo gradually raised to 65 degs. in favourable 
weathe I may mention here that the majority 
of Tea-seen t-cd Roses do not require so much 
heat to get the flowers to expand as the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, as the flowers do not contain so 
many petals. Roses with such full flowers as 
La France and Baroness Rothschild require as 
much as 70 degs. of heat to open their flowers 
proper.y. For that reason they and many 
others of a like character should not be selected 
for forcing until the season is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced for the sun to assist in raising the day 
temperature. I am afraid that too much heat 
is often the cause of Marshal Niel Rose not 
flowering so freely as it should do, as, like all 
other Roses, a high temperature will cause the 
young shoots to keep grow'ing instead of form¬ 
ing flower-buds. Roses also require more air 
t ian many amateurs givo them. Thff want of 
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sufficient air will have the same effect on the 
young shoots as too much heat; it will draw 
them out— i.e., keep them extending instead of 
forming flower-buds. Roses growing in pots, or 
w'ith their roots in any way restricted, require 
liberal feeding as soon as they commence to 
grow. Liquid-manure from the farmyard or 
stable properly diluted is the best stimulant for 
them. One ounce of guano to 1 gallon of water 
is also a useful fertiliser if the other is not avail¬ 
able. _ J. C. C. 

3254. —Pruning various Roses.— Taking 
the Roses in the order named in the enquiry, 
Fortune’s Yellow should be pruned as soon as 
the flowers fade—that is to say, if it is an old 
plant and has filled the allotted Bpace. Some of 
the old growth must be cut out to make room for 
young snoots which a vigorous plant will make 
after it is pruned. When it is understood that 
this Rose flowers on the strong shoots made the 
previous year, it will be seen how necessary it is 
to preserve them at the end of the growing 
season,[and also how essential it is to cut out some 
of the old growth to make room for the young. 
W. A. Richardson should not be pruned until it 
has filled up the wall space, or if pruned at all. 
only to shorten back the strongest growths one- 
third their length, to induce them to make more 
shoots to fill up the wall. When the wall is 
filled cut out some of the old branches every 
year, and lay in young ones to take their place. 
All other Noisette and Tea Roses growing 
against walls may be pruned on the same lines 
as the latter. If the Mardchal Niel is growing 
under glass the plan of hard cutting back after 
flowering answers very well, but the same treat¬ 
ment will not answer in many cases in the open 
air. This Rose blooms very well and over a 
longer time when the small shoots which have 
flowered are pruned back to a spur in the winter. 
-J. C. C. 

3255. — Gloire de Dijon Rose in a pot. 

—It will not do the plant any injury if you cut off 
the roots that have run through the hole of the 
! pot; at the same time it is not necessary to do so, 
as unless the pot stands on a bed of soil the roots 
will not extend or increase in number. Seeing 
that the pot is only 12 inches in diameter, surely 
you can make room for another of the same 
size, which is filled with rich soil and placed 
underneath the other will increase the root 
space double to what it now is, and increased 
root space means greater vigour in the plant.— 
J. C. C. 

3268. — Marechal Niel Rose in a 
greenhouse.—I do not see that you have 
anything to get anxious about in the condition 
of your Rose. It appears to be in as fair a way 
of doing this year as last, and you appear to be 
treating it right. As you have it in the green¬ 
house tne Rose will do with the same treatment 
as the other plauts. With regard to the subse¬ 
quent management, there are two ways of 
pruning this Rose when growing under gloss, 
both of which answer very well. One is to cut 
all the growth hard back every year as soon as 
the flowers fade ; under this style of pruning 
one crop of flowers only is produced. The other 
plan is to cut back to a spur in November all 
the shoots that have flowered, leaving the old 
branches like a Vine-rod with the spurs upon 
them. Plants treated in this way will flower 
more or less all the summer. If you prefer large 
blooms to small ones, and will be satisfied with 
one crop, work out the first plan of pruning.— 
J. C. C. 

-I am, of course, happy to give “C. J. S.” 

any ail vice in my power. Am I to understand 
that his plant has kept growing ever since it 
flowered last spring? Presuming such is the 
case, and that it did not have the wood re¬ 
moved after flowering, so as to throw more 
strength into any shoots from the base, I am 
afraid he will not have much flower this vear. 
It is very important that the growth of Roses 
gets well ripened once a year, and more espe¬ 
cially for such vigorous growers as Marechal 
Niel. Pruning away the side laterals is correct, 
also to cut the tips of the long growths as you 
describe, and I do not see how you can im. 
prove upon the way you have pruned the plant. 
As soon as the few flowers are secured, however, 
cut away the bulk of the growth so as to get 
strong rods from the bottom again. During 
September these should be receiving all the air 
possible, and the plant be kept somewhat dry 


at the root. This will,assist it to ripen, and you 
will be sure to have fine flowers from this wood 
the following spring. A good temperature for 
Roses at this time of year is 55 degs. at night, 
rising to 65 degs. during the day. I would 
rather it reach 70 degs. than admit cold air to 
reduce the temperature. Keep the plant well 
syringed with a weak solution of some insecti¬ 
cide. This may be very weak, and will still 
prevent many enemies to Roses from gaining a 
stronghold; syringing with this before they 
appear will often prevent them altogether.— 
P. U. 

3162.— Pruning & Scotch Rose. --If your plant ia 
too large cut away oa much of the old wood as possible, 
leaving the younger growth that was made during last 
summer. This should be slightly shortened back. Rosa 
spinosissima (the Scotch Rose) is very pretty, and does 
not require much pruning. Merely shorten in the growths 
made during the last season.— P. U. 

3181.—Pruning Roses.—The best plan to 
adopt with the two Roses would be to thin and 
cut out most of the old wood, leaving the young 
wood of last year's growth—4*., the ripened 
wood only, the whole length, and lay the long 
shoots in against the wall from 4 inches to 
6 inches apart, and all thin and unripened wood 
to be shortened right back to the old wood, 
and the pruning would be best left till the 
middle or end of March, according to the state 
of the weather.—J. D. G. 

3117.— Pruning climbing Roses.— If 
the Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Kichardon were 
not pruned at all last year you should first of 
all cut away as much of the old wood as is 
possible without removing that made during last 
summer. With the exception of the points of 
the long growths, all of the wood made last year 
should be left intact. The older wood and the 
bulk of the side growths on the same must lie 
cut away ; you should also remove the long 
shoots as soon as they have flowered. This will 
throw more strength into the other growths 
that will bloom the next season. Do not bo in 
a hurry to prune the plants ; it is much better 
to wait until the end of next month and so 
secure a quick and unchecked growth. I am 
supposing your plants are in the open air, as you 
do not say they are under glass ; if they are 
under glass follow the same treatment, but see 
to the pruning at once.—P. U. 

3161.— Roses from seed.— Treat these 
exactly the same as you would seeds of the Dog 
Brier. How the seed anywhere now, up to the 
end of March. Use a light sandy soil, and keep 
them in a frost-proof frame or pit until the end 
of May or middle of next June. After this 
time they are best if grown on in the seed-pans 
or boxes until frosty weather sets in again. The 
following spring they should either be potted 
on or turned out into a nicely-prepared bed, 
where most of them will flower during the 
ensuing summer. It does not matter what 
class of Rose you are growing, the treatment is 
the same, whether for Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals. 
—P. U. 

3206.— Roses not thriving.—The reason 
why Roses do better on some stock than on their 
own roots is because the stock has greater 
vitality and grosser feeding powers ; hence, 
when the sap produced by the roots of the stock 
is confined to supporting the particular variety 
of Rose, this last is much stronger and better 
than if grown on its own roots. It is on the 
same principle as grafting or budding Apples or 
other fruits upon different stocks.—P. U. 

3275.— Unsatisfactory Roses.—I can¬ 
not understand why four of your plants of William 
Allen Richardson Rose should do so well, and six 
more of the same kind “ hardly grow 3 inches.” 
If they are having the same treatment this should 
not be, but seeing they arc all of a healthy green 
colour, I should let them remain for another 
season. The varieties you describe as being part 
of the way up the wall are evidently not such 
strong growers as the M. Niel and W. A. 
Richardson; they will, however, make good 
wall Roses in time. Did you purchase all of the 
W. A. Richardson Rose from one place? This may 
account for the short growers, as I have known 
a very dwarf-growing Rose called Shirley 
Hibberd to be sent out as W. A. Richardson. 
One more suggestion; perhaps the six weaker 
ones were more exposed and got very much 
nipped with the frost of 1891-92 ?—P. U. 

8260 . —Climbing Rosas for a conservatory.— 
Mardohal Niel (pure-yellow). Reine Marie Henrietta (red), 
Climbing Niphetoe (white), and William Alien Richardson 
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orange and aprioot), are grand- Roses for your purpose. 
These will flower well if treated liberally and grown on the 
long-rod system. Clematis in variety, Passion-flowers, 
Plumbagos, and many other subjects would also do very 
well.—P. U. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
NOTES. 

Now is a good time to insert cuttings to produce 
bushes for giving a supply of flowers during the 
month of December. Stout cuttings inserted 
singly in small pots quickly strike root if covered 
with a handlight in a cool-house at this season 
of the year when the days lengthen and the 
sun gains more power. Directly the plants 
reach 4 inches high nip out the point of each to 
induce side-shoots to form, which will lay the 
foundation of the future bush. When these 
side-shoots have grown 5 inches more top them 
also. Continue this practice until the middle of 
July, when the plants must be allowed to grow 
away at w r ill. As the pots become full of roots 
shift the plants into larger ones until the flower¬ 
ing ones are reached, 9-inch and 10-inch being 
large enough. All the sections of small-flowered 
varieties, as Pompons, Anemone Pompons, 
single and fimbriated, should be included in 
the above, as they are exceptionally useful in 
this way. Good turfy loam three parts, one 
part partly decayed horse-manure, half a part 
leaf-mould, coarse silver sand, according to the 
state of the loam, heavy or light; if the former, 
some crushed charcoal will effectually keep the 
soil in a porous state. Add to this a 4-inch potful 
of bone-meal to every bushel of soil. E. M. 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gardening/ ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, aiui addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-strcet. Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query is sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should altvays bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
that several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do well to mention 
the localities in which their experience is gained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


3307. — Maiden-hair Fern spores.— Will someone 
please tell me how to procure and sow Maiden-hair Fern 
spores?—H. 

3308. —Treatment of Amaryllis longifolla 

alba.-—Will someone kindly advise me on the treatment 
of this Amaryllis/—P udsby. 

8309.— Flowers for a shady place.— Will someone 
please to inform me of the names of some flowers that 
would grow in shady situations?—P. D. 

3310.— Culture of Pine-apples. — Will someone 

( •lease to tell me how these are best cultivated and 
ncreased, and what compost is best?—A. Z. 

3311— Fuchsias for July.—1 have some Fuchsias 
I want to be in bloom in July. When should I cease 
pinching them in to have them in flower then ?—W. A. 

331 *2. — Peach-culture under glass.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give me a few details on Peach-culture under 
glass, stating heat required in all stages, airing, syringing, 
disbudding, and thinning ?—H. 

3313.—A propa^ratlng-frame.—Will someone who 
has used a vropogating-fraiue heated by a lamp for bring¬ 
ing on seedlings and cuttings kindly tell me if it answers 
its purpose, and is easily managed ’—A. H. F. 

3314.— Annual climbers for a greenhouse.— 
What are the two best Annual climbers for a greenhouse- 
one for summer and oue for winter? Also please state 
cultural directions for growing in pots ?•— J. Donaldson. 

3315.— Best Tomato for eating.— it docs not 
appear to nic that the question of the best Tomato for 
eating raw has ever been discussed in Gardening. Infor¬ 
mation on this point would be a favour ?— Saunderhfoot. 

3316.—Plants for a glazed porch, Ac.—I should 
l>e greatly obliged for the names of a few hardy inexpen¬ 
sive flowers and climbers, latter for glazed porch? Situa¬ 
tion, a hillside on the north of the Clyde ; aspect, south¬ 
east.— Novice. 

3317. —Treatment of Deutzias.— Why do my 
Deutzias show leaves half black and make no growth ; both 
old plants and rooted cuttings are the same '? They have 
all been wintered in a cool greenhouse, and the old ones 
are scantily showing for bloom ; the young ones, in 3^-inch 

r ts, have single stems with the end of every leaf black — 
D. Lawson. 
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3318. — Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.— 

Would someone kindly Tell me the names of about two 
dozen of the most compact growing single-flowered Zonal 
Pelargoniums for pots in a greenhouse? Also six of the 
best Fuchsias ?—G. J. P. 

3319. — Funkia grandlflora In a room.— I should 
be glad to know treatment and time of flowering of a Funkia 
grandiflora, potted some time ago, and which now has two 
lovely green leaves, just unfolded? It is kept in a warm 
and sunny room.—M. E. S. 

3320. — Hardy marsh or aquatic plants.— Will 
someone kindly tell me the names of some shrubs or 
plants that would grow on marshy ground? In some 

§ laces the soil is within 4 inches of the water. Rhodo- 
endrons do not thrive.—J. A. C. 

33*21.— Wlx*e-n©ttlng for Peas.— Will someone 
kindly state his experience in using wire-netting for Peas 
instead of sticks, with arguments for and against its use ? 
I can buy 3-inoh wire-netting much cheaper than Pea- 
sticks. 8hall 1 find it as useful ?— Peas. 

3322. — Perennials, Ac., for a sandy soli.— 
What perennials would succeed well in a flower garden 
with very sandy soil ? Also, what good annuals would flower 
well ? Would Pansies, Carnations, and summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums do well in this soil ?—8. V. P. 

3323.— Begonias for bedding.—I am anxious to 
have a bed of Begonias. When should the tubers be 

S lanted ? Should they be brought on flrst in the green- 
ouse, or planted at once in the beds ? Will both double 
and single Begonias succeed outside ?— Begonia. 

3324.— Good annuals.—Will someone kindly inform 
me of the names of some hardy annuals, the seed of which 
planted outdoors in March will quickly flower, and con¬ 
tinue in bloom until the autumn, or, at least, for a long 
period ? Flowers suitable for cutting preferred.—P. D. 

3325.—' Tlgrldias In a room.— Will someone kindly 
tell me when bulbs of Tigridios (grandiflora alba), potted 
in December last and kept indoors in warm room with 
sunny window, ought to flower, and the proper treatment 
for them, as at present they show no sign of leaves?— 
M. E. S. 

3326.— Oarnation-CUtting8.— These have been in a 
cold greenhouse all winter -some in a box and some in 
pots, several in each. Should I repot them now ? They 
are to be kept in pots. Some that were transplanted in 
November, two in each 5-inch pot, have done better than 
the others.— London. 

3327.— Repotting Ferns.—I have several Ferns of 
the usual kind sold in London for room decoration which 
have died down this winter, and are now springing up 
again. Shall I repot them, and how? They are in 5-inch pots 
which seem very full of roots. Is peat a good thing for 
them or not?— London. 

3328. -Seeds in a London garden.— Shall I sow 
these in a cold greenhouse in March? Some Poppies 
(Shirley and French) that I sowed in the open did well lost 
year, but were very late. I want to grow Tropteolum 
canariense, Poppies,* Sweet Peas, &c., if I can, and to get 
them fairly early.— London. 

3829. —Roses, Ac., in an unheated green¬ 
house.—I have an unneabed lean-to greenhouse, facing 
south, 12 feet by 8 feet, and I have a Gloire de Dijon Rose 
in it. I want to know what kinds of Ferns and other 
plants I can grow* in it as well as the Rose, or if pot-Roses 
will be best?— A New Beginner. 

3330.— Making a Vine-border. -I am about to 
prepare a Vine-border outside a new vinery. The bottom 
is rocky and very porous. Will it be necessary to form a 
concrete border, as I see recommended in Gardening some¬ 
times, or will the rocky liottoui do ? Also, what oompost 
is best for the Vine-border’— Polpkrro. 

3331.— Frame for Oucumbers and Melons.— 
I have a frame, 12 by 0 ft., and wish to grow Cucumbers, 
Melons. Ac., in it. I have placed it on a gravel walk. 
Will it do simply filled with mould, or would it be better 
to dig out the ground, and if so, how deep ? Shall I heat 
the frame with hot-water pipes ?—E. N. S. 

3332.— Priming autumn-planted fruit-trees. 

—I planted some standard Apple and Plum-trees last 
November. Should they be pruned this spring? Some of 
the trees have fourteen and some sixteen branches each 
from the head, some of them 3 feet long. If the pruning 
ia required, how should it be done ’—New Beginner. 

3333.— Propagating Dahlias.— Last May I bought 
some good Danlias, and I have only got one root of each 
now ; but this season I want as many as possible. Would 
someone kindly say if I should be right in parting the 
tubers and starting them in pots and taking cuttings off 
them, and if so, when should I commence ?— Anxious. 

3334.— Zonal "Geraniums” in a room.—i have 
a number of Zonal “ Geraniums,” which have been kept in 
a room through the winter. They are now just commencing 
to shoot out. I should be glad to know what to do with 
them, and when it will be safe to put them in the green¬ 
house (unheated), where I intend to grow them through 
the summer ’—Zonal. 

3835. — Oucumbers, Ac-, in an unheated 
greenhouse.—I have a lean-to greenhouse, facing 
south, 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, 10 feet nigh at back, 5 feet 
high at front, and unheated. How can I best utilise 
this structure for growing Cucumbers and Tomatoes? Can 
I grow Melons in it, without heat other than that of a 
hot-bed ’—Black Knigiit. 

3330. —Apples and Pears from cuttings.—1 

have put in many cuttings of Apples and Pears, but never 
yet succeeded in getting them to strike—a few leaves 
were put forth but no roots. I was told that if they 
did strike the result would l>e disappointing, as they were 
weak growers compared with those budded or grafted on 
Crab or Quince stocks. Is this so?— Geo. W. Jessop. 

3337.— Chinese Sacred Lilies not flowering. 
—I purchased three bulbs of this Lily, which I planted m 
sand, which was kept moist through the winter, and the 
leaves and flower-spikes looked exceptionally vigorous and 
healthy. The flower-pods, however, turned out rotten 
or pulpy, and am afraid I shall not have a single bloom. 
The bulbs were kept in an ordinary sitting-room window. 
1 should be glad of any suggestions as to treatment ?— 
R. M. P 


3338.— Heating a Cucumber-frame.—I have a 

Cucumber-frame, 8 feet by 6 feet, which I want to heat 
with hot-water pipes driven by gas. The pipes I intend to 
place under the soil, with broad boards over them to dis¬ 
tribute the heat. The amount of gas I want to burn is 
about 1^ feet per hour. Will this arrangement heat the 
air above the soil sufficiently to keep the severe frosts out? 
—L. B. 

3330.— Tuberoses.—1 have some American Tuberoeee 
in 48-sized pots (one in each pot). These have been in about 
a fortnight, and are in a cold conservatory ; but they 
appear to be turning mouldy, and no start in growth U 
apparent. 1 have never tried growing these before, and 
am totally ignorant of their requirements. Would some¬ 
one kindly say what is needful as to soil, water, heat, Ac. ? 
—J. J. H. 

3340. — Flower growing for profit.—! was 

much interested in “Cymro’s” answer in Gardening 
recently on flower growing for profit, and I shall feel 
grateful if she will kindly tell me the kinds of flow ers most 
profitable for sale, and what size is her flower garden? 
Also, how does she get customers—through friends or by 
advertising ? Any information on the above subject will 
be most acceptable.— Ivy Bank. 

3341. — Mushroom growing. - Would someone 
kindly answer the following : What heat is best for grow¬ 
ing Mushrooms in, also the heat of the bed. W’oula the 
bed be too hot if kept up to a warmth of 80 degs. regular ; 
also hour long would it continue to bear, provided the bed 
could be kept up to 80 degs. ? Would the bed continue to 
bear if the neat was kept up to SO degs. for six months, or 
would it have to be lowered after the spawn had begun to 
work in the bed ?—J. T. 

8342.— Notice to quit a garden.— I have rented a 
garden for some years, the owner of which has recently 
sold it. The new landlord has now served me with a year’s 
notice to give up the garden. Seeing th at I have had no 
notice from the former owner, or any intimation of any 
kind that he has sold the garden, am I compelled to 
oomply with the notice received, or can I claim a year’s 
notice from the person from whom I took the garden In the 
flrst place ’—Green Grub. 

3343. — Plants In very light soil.— will someone 
kindly tell me what annuals and perennials would do best, 
in very light sandy soil in Kent ? Garden rather too 
much overshadowed by hedges and trees; no part of it, 
gets the sun all day. Also what vegetables would have the 
best chance, as 1 am not very successful with these, 
although I enrich the soil with short stable-manure and 
diluted manure-water, and also use soot and lime when 
necessary ?— Kentish Amateur. 

3344. —Heating a conservatory.— I have a small 
conservatory, 12 feet square, opening into my breakfast- 
room, the Are from which heats it during the day by 
having the door open. Could I heat it during the night with 
a stove or lamp, and, if so, would someone kindly recom¬ 
mend a suitable and reliable one ? I suppose the plants 
would not be injuriously affected ? It faces south, fcut is 
somewhat shaded by buildings, which prevent it getting 
much afternoon sun during winter months.— Beginner. 

3345. —Roses for budding.— I have this winter 

E lanted some Brier stocks for standards, which I propose 
udding with the following Teas: Anna Olivier, Catharine 
Mermet, Francisca Kruger, Innocents Pirola, Mine, lam- 
bard, Mar6chal Niel, Marie van Houtte, Rubens. Souvenir 
de Paul Ndron, Souvenir de S. A. Prince. Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Homdre, Mine. Levet, Gioire de Bordeaux, Mine, de 
Watteville, President, Etoile de Lyon. Is this a good 
selection, and am I likely to succeed with them as stan¬ 
dards’— W. A. Brandis. 

3346.— Setting a “ coil ” boiler.— Will “ B. C. R.,” 
or someone else, kindly give me instructions how to set a 
“coil” boiler in brickwork, as no bricklayer round here 
seems to understand how to do it ’ I have had an inch 
coil put in, about a foot in depth, but the man who set 
it has put it right down on the bars, the consequence 
is when I go to the fire in the morning I And the 
best of it above the boiler, while the bottom is choked up 
with ashes. He has also built the brickwork close to the 
pipes, and I understood there should be a space all round 
the boiler between the brickwork and the pipes. —Bilston 

8347.— Heating a Oucumber-house, Ac.— I 
intend erecting a Cucumber-house, the dimensions of it are 
as follows: 20 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 3 feet high to 
eaves, and 6 feet 6 inches high to ridge. Will a 3-inch 
flow and return hot-water pipe; along two sides and one 
end be sufficient to enable ine to cut Cucumbers by the 
middle of June? I intend raising my own plants. The 
boiler I intend using is an independent one, fixed in the 
end of greenhouse, and giving out heat equal to 12 feet of 
4-inch piping. Please say what temperature this quantity 
of piping will maintain in winter? Situation, rather ex¬ 
posed. The house will be built entirely of wood and glaBS. 
—Lancastrian. 

3348. — Greenhouse for Tomatoes and 
Oucumbers.—I have a greenhouse with a wooden back, 
20 feet by 14 feet, 8 feet high at back, 4 feet in front, with 
glass partition running down south-east by south-west, 
and the back north-east. I have erected it for growing 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers in. A neighbour has built a 
wash-house 10 feet high on the south-west side, which 
keeps the sun off. Would “B. C. R.” or someone else 
inform me if I take the wood 2 feet or 3 feet down at the 
back and put in glass lights it would instead of reversing 
it? If reversed, which would be a lot of trouble Mia 
expense, it would be facing north-east by south-east.— 
An Old Reader. 

3349.— Plants for a narrow north border.— 

Will someone kindly advise me what to sow in a narrow 
north border cut out of a lawn ? Soil very sandy, not 
enriched with manure; garden in Kent. Border shaded 
by a high Holly-hedge on south side, and gets very little 
sun at any season. I want it to look bright from Mav to 
September, pink flowers preferred, but any colours 
except scarlet and white would do. Would Antirrhinums 
and Mimuluses flower this year if sown soon in a hot-bed. 
or do they require a more sunny situation ? I should like 
an edging all round the bed. Those plants a foot high, 
and here and there a higher plant, say 2 feet, as plants in 
the shade always draw up higher than in the sun. 
Perennials preferred, but I must have the border bright 
jUl this summer.— Kentish Amateur 
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3360.—Fuchsias for bedding out.— Will someone 
kindly state the names of half-a-dozen Fuchsias suitable 
for bedding out in the summer? I had four beds of them 
last summer, surrounded by white variegated “Gera¬ 
niums,” edged with Dactylis glomerata var., and very 
pretty they were ; but the varieties I used were not suffi¬ 
ciently short-jointed and compact in habit. There used 
to be an excellent old sort named Lady Dorothy Neville, 
Very compact, floriferous, and with widely expanded 
corolla; but I have not seen it for years, nor can 1 procure 
it now. Berliner Kind is of the right stamp, but the 
doubles suffer more from wet and the wina than the 
singles.— Shropshire Rsctor. 

3351. — Old - fashioned early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— I should feel obliged if someone would give 
me the names of a few early, old-fashioned Chrysanthe¬ 
mums suitable for a mixed border. The white and yellow 
Deegrange I have ; also a yellow Pompon (nameless), 
which flowers still earlier. I hod one excellent dark-red 
Pompon, which I have lost; also a charming little brown 
one, and I should be glad to replaoe those, but do not 
know their names. Living quite in Manchester, they 
require to be very hardy, and I prefer distinct colours. 
Many of those recommended in Gardkmkg for outdoor 
culture are both much too late and too delicate for this 
neighbourhood. Are there auy early free-flowering single 
ones ?— Patience. 

8852.— Flowers for profit.— Will “ Cymro ” kindly 
give a few details as to what flowers he grows for profit 
and how he grows them; also, and especially, how he 

K cks them and manages to dispose of them ? I should 
ve thought that advertising, boxes, and postal rates 
would have swallowed up any profits. It would be advan¬ 
tageous also to know what he charges and gets for dif¬ 
ferent flowers. I have a good-sized garden (with no one 
but myself to please in the cultivation of it), a small 
unheated greenhouse, a cold frame, and two propagators, 
and should only be too glad to “ turn an honest penny ” 
out of them, not to speak of “more than one ten-pound 
note.” I should be thankful to make the expenses of the 
garden.— Lady Amateur. 

3353.—Treatment of Marech&l Niel Rose.— 

I have a Marshal Niel Rose growing up outside the 
chimney of my kitchen-stove. South-east aspect in a 
sheltered spot. The plant is about three years old. Last 
year it bore one bloom ; then grew 11 feet. It was well 
manured after blooming in the autumn, and again a week 
ago. The tops of the two main stems were pruned lost 
autumn. Now there are a quantity of strong young shoots 
each from 1 inch to 2 inches in length. Tne plant looks 
thoroughly healthy. Will someone kindly tell me if I 
must prune at all before it blooms? If ihe blooms will 
come at the ends of the young shoots ? If I am right in 
thinking pruning must be done directly after blooming, 
and not too severely ?— Panobourne. 

8354.—Tomatoes, dec., in a greenhouse.—I have 
got a small unheated greenhouse, 9 feet long by 5 feet 
width, 7 feet high at back. I grew some very nice Tomatoes 
last year, but I think they would have done better if 
they had more light and warmth. It is about 4 feet 
high in front, 2} feet of board and 1} feet of glass. Now, 
I nave thought of a different plan, and I should like to 
know whether I should do right if I planted them outside 
and led them through holes in the boards up in front the 
same as a Vine? Should I do so? If not, perhaps some 
kind friend would give me some instruction how to grow 
them and what sort to grow ? Greenhouse faces south, 
glass side faces east, the other end boards. Could 1 grow 
a climbing Rose on the west side inside ?—W. C. 

3855.—Plants and creepers for a green¬ 
house. —Will anyone kindly give me some information 
as to what plants and creepers would grow best in a 
heated greenhouse with a north-west aspect, but with one 
good end facing south-west ? It opens out of a little 
sitting-room, so I should like it to look well all the year 
round. Would the variegated Oobna scandens grow up 
the walls, and say a Tacsonia and, at the sunny end, a 
Marshal Niel Rose ? The pipes prevent beds being made 
for the creepers. Would boxes be better than large pots ? 
I thought of a little rockwork fernery at the north-east 
end, and suppose really that Ferns and Palms will do 
better than flowering plants ? Any information as to how 
to make it pretty will be gratefully received by— Torquay. 

3356.— Unsatisfactory Roses.-Will “ J. c. C." 
or some other roearian kindly advise me under the follow¬ 
ing circumstances? My garden is at Ley toils tone, Essex, 
and the soil is a clayey loam with a subsoil of gravelly clay. 
I have about two dozen H.P.’s, which I grow as dwarfs 
fairly well, especially General Jacqueminot, Exposition de 
Brie, and Ulrich Brunner, the latter making shoots annually 
about 7 feet in length. Gloire de Dijon is equally vigor¬ 
ous. 1 fail altogether with La France. I have it both as 
a dwarf and a standard. It makes moderate grow'th, and 

E roduces plenty of flower-buds, which grow to a fair size, 
ut these remain tightly closed and eventually die. Other 
light-coloured Roses behave similarly. I mulch all my 
plants in the spring with about 4-inches of horse-manure, 
and this is all they get. What can I do ?— W. A. Brandis. 

3357.—A legal question.—I rent a piece of land which 
I have had for four years. There were some fruit-trees— 
Damsons, Plums, Currants and Gooseberries—in it, and it 
was in a dreadfully foul state when I took it. I have 
cleaned it and manured it every year, and planted since I 
took it between 300 and 400 Currant and Gooseberry-trees 
for sale, os I am a market gardener, and also young Plum- 
trees and Roses, all for sale. I now owe half a year’s rent. 
The landlord tells me that he shall take to the land, and 
that I am not to take a thing off the Bame, or yet shall he 
pay me for anything that I have planted, or anything that 
1 have done to improve the land. The landlord knew at 
the time I took the land I was a market gardener. I might 
say there was no written agreement when I took it, and I 
have well manured the ground I have dug over this 
winter. I want to know what he can do, ana what I am 
entitled to under the Small Holdings Act ?— A Market 
Gardener. 


«Hngliflh Flower Garden.”— The second edition 
of this is now quite out of print. The plates will be broken 
up and the book^ as soon as possible, printed from new 
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To the following queries brief editorial replies 
are given; but readers are iwnted to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

8358.— Bria obesa (J. Manvers).—' This is No. 3 o* 
your lot, and a very pretty little spray of flowers it was, of 
the purest white. They are sometimes, however, slightly 
tinged with pink. The name refers to the swollen bulbs. 
—M. B. 

3359. — Tellow Stove climber (T. IF.;.—You can¬ 
not do better than to plant an Atlantan da. I should think 
the variety known as Hendersoni is far before cathartica. 
A. Williams! is not a climber, but a very free-flowering 
stove shrub.—J. J. 

3360. — A green-flowered Amaryllis (Rom 
Warns). —The flower sent may have been green, but when 
it arrived here there was nothing green about it but the 
covering, and it was unrecognisable. I do not know a 
species with green flowers.—J. J. 

3361. — Ant hurl ums (B. J.).— The flower you send 
appears to be A. floribundum. The A. Andr6anum in ques¬ 
tion is not nearly so deep coloured os I have already seen. 
Your specimen plant of A. Scherzerianum will no doubt 
show flower in good time.—M. B. 

3362. —Dendrobium W&rdlanum giganteum 

(A. A’.;.—This is the name of the flowers you send. It is 
not at all like D. Devonianum, and it must be a very showy 
plant with over forty such blooms. Shall be most happy to 
name your plants if you send me blooms carefully packed. 
—M. B. 

3363. —Cypripedium inslgne var. (S. S’.;.—This 
gentleman sends a very pretty and strongly marked flower 
of this fine old species, saying he has obtained it “ as a 
new hybrid.” He can make sure of the fact, however, 
that he has been duped in some shape or form. There is 
not the slightest chance or probability of its being a hybrid. 
The dorsal sepal is brood, tne larger portion of this white, 
spotted with very large spots, but nothing more.—M. B. 

3364. —The International Bxhlbltlon (John 
Scott.).— I was recently at a meeting called together by 
Mr. Milner relating to the affairs of this proposal. From 
what I heard on that occasion, I should advise you and any 
of your friends to set about the work of preparing for exhi¬ 
biting in good earnest. There seems to be no lock of 
money nor lack of energy in carrying the thing through 
in a sound and satisfactory manner, and it is likely to 
revive the somewhat flagging interest in horticulture. 
May it prosper, and be a big success.—M. B. 

3365. —Cattleya Trianse (S. Toope).— This is a very 
pretty form of the species, having a beautiful stripe of 
bright-rose in the petals, which something resembles the 
variety Backhousiana; but your flowers have much lighter 
sepals and petals than that variety. The flowers too have 
a beautiful fresh and bright appearance. This is due to your 
fog annihilator, which clearly indicates its value. I ha* 
lately heard many complaints from growers of the havoc 
which the fog has wrought even this winter with the 
flowers of this Cattleya ana C. Percivaliana.—M. B. 

8366.— Bttlbophyllam cupreum (J. Manvers.).— 
This gentleman sends me three flowers received from 
Burmah. The above is the name of No. 1, which I should 
imagine was gathered by the sender when not in flower. 
Had it been neither the richness of its colours nor its per¬ 
fume would have induced him to have paid freight for it, 
the flowers being small, copper-coloured, with a deep-red 
lip, densely set, and with a vile odour. I should advise 
you to give it away—some botanic garden may want the 
species—and thus make space for some of the finer plants 
from the same country.—M. B. 

3367.— Bria myristlceeformls (J. Manvers.).— 
This is the name of your No. 2 specimen, and a vary prettv 
thing it is, and, moreover, the flowers are sweet-scented. 
Its name is derived from the appearance of the old bulbs 
to a group of Nutmegs. The flowers are produced in an 
erect raceme, and are pure-white saving tne recurved lip, 
which, in the flowers now befsre me, has two yellow marks 
on the disc, and is tinged with lemon-yellow on the 
recurved tip. This is a very prettv little fragrant plant, 
which thrives well upon a block of wood suspended from 
the roof in the East Indian house.—M. B. 

8368. — Dendrobium Wardlanlum glgan- 
teum (O. Crump ).—A very grand sample of the flowers 
of this plant, bright and fresh coloured, grown in the 
country air, free from the London atmosphere. The 
name giganteum has no reference to the size of the 
flower, but to the growth, to distinguish it from the 
original plant, which was named and figured years before 
this form was introduced from Burmah by Messrs. Low A 
Co. The type came from Assam, and is of slender growth, 
and the flowers are brighter in colour, not but there are 
some very fine coloured giganteums.—M. B. 

3869.— Ajjalmyla stamlnea (J. Griffiths).— The 
plant you inquire about belongs to the Geaneracen, but 
it has not a tuberous root. Its name signifies the orna¬ 
ment of the forest, from the beauty of the plants in its 
home, which is in the Island of Java, and from the various 
islandsinthelndian Archipelago. The various species knowrn 
are all natives, but this species is, 1 think, the only one at 
present in cultivation. For summer blooming, when 
grown in a hanging-basket, it has few rivals. It should 
be planted in a mixture of peat and Sphagnum Moss, made 
fairly sandy, and treated to an abundant supply of water. 

3370.— Banda on Apple-ahoota (T. M. TJ.- The 
bands on your Apple-shoots are masses of the eggs of the 
Lackey Moth (Bombyx neustria). By all means destroy 
as many ob you can find, for the caterpillars which will 
hatch from these eggs are most destructive to the blos¬ 
soms and foliage of the trees. The caterpillars spin a 
web, enclosing a number of leaves, in which they con¬ 
gregate when at rest or during bad weather. They are 
1} inches in length when fully grown. The moths are very 
variable in colour, but always of some shade of yellowish- 
brown or dull reddish-orange. They measure about 
1} inches across the wing when expanded. The females 
lay their eggs, some 250 or 300 in number, in rows round 
the shoots, fastening them with a cement which they 
secrete, and which binds the eggs into a compact mass.— 
G. S. S. 


8371. — Stove and greenhouse Ferns for 
exhibition (J. M.).— Here is my selection of eighteen 
for this purpose: Adiantum Farleyense, A. polyphyllum, 
Aglamorpha Meyeniana, Asplemum Belanger!, Asple* 
nium pramorsum, Davallia Mooreana, Davallia 
Fijiensis, Gleichenia dicarpa, Gleichenia flabcllata, Gymno* 
gramma chrysophylla, G. peruviana argyrophylla, 
Neottopteris austrolasica, Plat.vcerium grande, Platy* 
cerium Willincki, Todea super ba, lxnnaria zamiwfoiia, 
llymenodium orinitum, and Pteris Victoria. I suppose you 
only meant twelve for setting up in a collection, and from 
these eighteen you should always be able to pick out a 
good dozen.—J. J. 

3372. — Hot-bed for raising: seeds (U. D. R.).— 
For a frame of the size given the bed should be 8 feet 
square, and it should be about 3 feet 6 inches high at the 
back, and about 2 feet 6 inohea high or a little more at the 
front. Mix the old and the fresh manure together; if the 
former is not much decayed, about equal parts of each 
may be employed; well shake and mix together, and leave 
it for a wreck or so, then tum it over and shake well to¬ 
gether again, turning the outside of the heap into the 
middle. When nicely sweetened make up the bed, and 
place the frame on it, and as soon as the drops of con¬ 
densed moisture inside are clear the seeds may be placed 
inside. 

3373. — Bria leucostachya (Fanny Lambert).— 
This is the name by which the plant in question is known, 
and not Dendrobium densifiorum, by which name you say It 
was sent you from Burmah. The plant was introduced 
nearly fifty years ago by Mr. Hugh Low, from Borneo, and 
it is a plant seldom seen. Your friend must have a very 
poor knowledge of Orchids to send this plant by such a 
name. True, the flowers are very densely set upon the 
spike ; but they are so very different in shape and colour 
to D. densifiorum—that species has rich amber flowers ; 
this pure white. It is a free-growing plant and a winter 
bloomer, so that on this acoount it is valuable, but I 
cannot recommend it for its beauty.—M. B. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of plants.— E. Jackson.— 1, Cattleya Triane 
lilacina; 2, A very richly-coloured and distinct Leila 
anceps. Could you kindly Bend another flower packed in a 

box, and with the stem fastened up with damp Moss ?- 

Baling.— 1, Adiantum concinnum latum; 2, Adiantum tor- 
mosum ; 3, Cincinalis Havens ; 4, Adiantum hispidulum. 

- A. A’.—Dendrobium Wardianum giganteum, good 

variety.- William Pope.— A good form of Cypripedium 

villosum- C. Lichenstein.— Cmlogyne specioea.- G. 

Crump.— Dendrobium Wardianum giganteum.- U.M.A. 

—Bulbophyllum auricomum.- G. Hudson. —Epiphora 

pubescens.— Stephen Clarke.— Phaius maculatus. - 

R. E. B.— Amaryllis aulica.- J. James .—A, Sparmannia 

africana; B, Andromeda fioribunda; C, Cotoneaster 
microphylla; D, Send a larger specimen, and say if the 

plant is growing outdoors or under glass.- E. L. B.— 

Gnaphalium lanatum.- J. S. Field.— We cannot name a 

plant accurately without seeing flowers. 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mtnd that several specimens 
of different stages of colour arid size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— An Enquirer.— The Pears sent 
were too much out of condition to name accurately: No. 1 
looked like Winter Nells. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNT8. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that we 
do not answer queries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

AT.—During September and October would be the best 
time to do the painting. 


PERNS ! FERNS ! !—40 rare roots, 16d. t free, 

JL io distinct sorts. Maidenhair, Ceteraoh, Adiantum, Rc., 
Ju st the time to plant.—H. ANDREWS, Beaminster, Dorset . 


PLEMAT1S, etc.—Rareyel.,red,6 var., Is. 8d., 
yj 12, 3s.; Roses, 6 var., 2s., 12 climbing var., 3s., 3 var.. Is., 
strong, free. Cucumber-seed (Tel., Rol.), 12, 3d., 75.la., 10 
show var., 7d. Bargain. List-BROUN T, Rotherfleld. 


QEEDS.—Bradley’s New Bardney Giant Par- 

O aley, most beautiful In cultivation, 6d. oz. New Seed List, 
gratis and post free.—BRADLEY BROS., Bardney, Lincoln . 


PERNS FROM DEVONSHIRE.— 30, Parcel 

■L Post, value 2a. 3d.; 50 large, 11 varieties, 3s. 6d.; 100. 7s., 
package included, correctly named, large or small. — 
T. MURLEY, Lynton, N. Devon. ___ 


MARECHAL NIELS A SPECIALITY.—3 

«ULL nice plants, 2s. 9d., free; extra line, 4 ft. Is. 6d. ( free; 
grand plants for early blooming, 2s. and 3s. 6d. p usual price be. 
—TAYIjOR, Nurseries, Chipping Norton Junction ._ 

"DEGONIA SEED, Is. per pkt., mixed double 

-D and single, tubers, 12 for 4s. 3d., unequalled at the price. 
--R. NASH. West-end-road. High Wyoombe. 


pCELOGYNE GRIST AT A, well grown, with 

v bloom spikes; also the Trentham, Chatsworth. and maxima 
vara., cheap.—Trustees late J. Stevenson. Timperley, Cheshire. 


PCHEVERIAS, Everlasting Pea, Algerian Ivy, 

il la. 6d. Gorgeous Mlmulus, Polyanthus, Pinks, coloured 
Primroses, la. 3d. doz., free.— Mr. LANE, Sydenham, Belfast. 


■RASPBERRIES, Baumforth’s Seedling, largest 

iw fruit grown, strong transplanted canes, Is. 6d. per doc., 
10s. per 100; Fas to If, the most prolific, fruiting canes, 5s. per 
100.—W. DAWSON, Irlam. Manchester. 


pOUR-BlfSHEL Sack of Best LEAF-MOtfLD 

A (pure Oak-leaf), carriage paid to London for 3s. 6d.—E 
VAN DER MEER3CH, Queen s Nursery, Selhurst, B.E. 
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QLD ENGLISH PERENNIALS. 

Greenhouse plants, &e., from 1H- each, 100 varieties. List 
free. 10th season. Single Pyrethrum (French Marguerites) 
will resist severest winter, easy to grow, good to cut, various 
colours, mixed, 3, 7d.; 12, la. 61. Anthemis (Sulphur Mar¬ 
guerite), very hardy, 3, 7d. Lychnis Haageana, the best 
Lychnis, large flowere, various colours, very hardy, 3, 7d. 
Doronicum (Harpur-Crewe), large yellow hardy Marguerites, 
4d. each ; 4, Is. Primula oboonica and Begonia nitida, white, 
constant bloomers, 3d. each. Nieotiana affinis. 2d. Ivy Gera¬ 
niums, double white, rose, or salmon, invaluable for cutting, 
6d. each; 3, Is. 3d. 15d. orders free; 4s. 61. worth, any selec¬ 
tion, 4s.; 9 b. for 7s. 6d. 

REV. G. BUCK, fffl, NORWICH. 

rPHE SCARLET COLUMBINE, distinct and 

-L striking: yellow ditto, with long spurs, very elegant: 4 
well-rooted plants, Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is 
best time to plant.—RAYNER, Avenue. Southampton. 


PERIWINKLES. 

•L trees and other ba 


Evergreen carpet under 
trees and other bad places. Charming flowers, blue, 
white, red ; 6 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is 
ljest time to pla nt. - RAYNER. a s above, _ 

A ~~BEAUTIFUL HARDY CLIMBER. — 

American Bcllbiml. Grows 20 ft. in season, festoons 
baloonies, 4c.; covered enormous ro3e-pink trumpet-shaped 
blossoms all summer. 2 for Is., free, with cultural directions. 
Now is best time to plant.—RAYNER. as above. _ 

E verlasting sunflowers give sheaves 

of golden flowers, grand in garden and for cutting; flourish 
anywhere; increase yearly. 4 for Is., free, with cultural 
dire ctions. Now is best time to plant.—RAYNER. _ 

riJANT PRIMROSE OF JAPAN (Primula 

VJ japonlca), 2 feet high; all colours between pure white and 
the deepest crimsons and purples; quite hardy, easily grown. 
3 for Is., free, with cultural directions. Now is best time to 
plant.— RAYNE R. as above. _ 

WINTER r HELIOTROPE. — Blooms at 

» » Christmas in open air; delicious perfume, noble foliage, 
does well anywhere. 4 for Is., free, with directions. Now is 
best time to plant. RAYNER, as above. 


B EGONIAS ! BEGONIAS !—A choice lot of 

large tubers, all double-flowering, from the best strain in 
England, choice mixed colours, at 30s. per 100; 18s. 61. per 
50; 5s. 3d. per dozen, post free —JOHN FARMER, Florist, 
41, Stanhope-street, Hereford (late of Hinton Court). 


OKED POTATOES.—A change of seed always 

pays. Before buying elsewhere, send for my Descriptive 
Catalogue. The most complete issued. Free on application. 
Containing description of all the best of the old or new varie¬ 
ties. either for Held, garden, or exhibition —JOHN WAT¬ 
KINS, Pomona Farm Nurseries, Withington, Hereford. 


H ARDY BRITISH FERNS, numerous varie¬ 
ties, 15 distinct varieties. Is. 6d. ; 25 large rockery roots, 
2s. fid.; 50, 4s. fid. ; 100, 8s.. botanically named, all carriage 
paid —O. CA R RADICB, Monument-place, Kendal. __ 

A URICULAS, green-edged, grey-edged, white- 

edged seifs.- A large Collection of the above, also a large 
Collection of alpines. Seedlings from the above varieties two 
years coming into flower. Carnations and Picoteea, Chrysan¬ 
themums, good Collection, to go cheap. Send id. stamn for 
List.—W. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford. nearH tour bridge. 

P NEST PEARL TUBEROSES, in grand con- 

dition, fine bulbs, 12.2s.; 50,7s. 6d. Gladlollus Lemoinei, 
blotched with dark spots, extra choice, 6, 2s.; 12,3«. fid. Single 
mixed Begonias, large, erect, well-shaped flowers, 12, 2s 9d ■ 
50, 8s. Gd.; worth double. All carriage paid — W h’ 
HUDSON. Kilbum, London. 1 11 

■R AISING FORESTS FROM SEED.-Now is 

Aw the time to sow seeds of forest trees and hardy shrubs 
—Cultural directions and Price List free on application tn 
R. H. VERTKGANS 4 CO., The Old Nurseries, ICf Valley 
Birming ham ,_ 


OREENHOUSE COLLECTION, all choicest 

v-4 kinds, strong plants, correctly named. Six grand Pelar¬ 
goniums, fi splendid Fuchsias, 2 Genista planta 8 well- 
assorted Chrysanthemums, 4 choice Zonal Geraniums 2 
Begonia fuclisioides, 2 Begonia Rex, 2 Diplacus glutinosus 
2 Maiden hair Ferns, 2 Sutton’s Gloxinias, 2 Arum Lilies 
61.: half the above, 5s. 6d., free.-VICAR, Everton 


10s 
Vicaraj 


e, Bawtry, Notts. 


■pUCHSIAS, strong, well-rooted plants, choieeat 

A kinds, correctly named, judiciously assorted, 12 vur 3a 
free.—VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts. ’ 

PELARGONIUMS (Show and Regal), choicest 

A kinds obtainable, autumn struck, from single pots fi vain 
2s. 61.. free VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts 

fiHRY8ANTHKMi;.\IS. - Best Exhibition 


^ kinds, Japanese, incurved, reflexed; strong, well-roote<l 
plants, correctly named, 12 vars., 2s. 61.; 24 vans , 4s 61 • 3fi 
vurs.. 6s. 61. Stroug cuttings half-price, free. Cash with 
order.--v I CAR, Everton Vicarage. Bawtry, Notts 

QH R YS A NTH* EMU M S. * " ~ 


. . Novelties and best 

y older Borts; quantities of strong plants and cuttings cheap 
List free Fo\. C hrysa nt hemum G rower. Banbury. 

pEGONXA F L ( HSIOIDES. — Strong, well- 

rooted plants, scarlet blossom, channing for greenhouse 
2 for I s.. free. —VICAR, Everton Vicarage, Bawtry. Notts ' 

TM PL ALUS GLU 1TNOSUS.—Splendid green- 

, house plants omnge bloiisom, strong, well-rooted, 3 for 
Is., fre e v it AK, Everton V icarage. Bawtry, Notts. 

ALPINES, HARDY PERENNIALS.—Cata- 

lo P‘ e * illustrated, descriptive, and cultural notes, 72 paaee 
price 61 i> ost free -STANSFIELD BROS. , Southport. ’ 

"PERNS !—Trade.—25 sorts, in 2£-in., 12s. 100 ; 
A out of pots ltK Large A. cuneatum, Aralias, Solanuius! 
and Cy penis, m 48 s. Gs. doz. I .urge Ferns, 10 sorts, 5s. 6i. doz 
Palms and Ficus, Is. each, fipineas. Cinerarias, and Cycla¬ 
mens, full bloom. 9s. doz. in 48 ’h. A. cuneatum, and P tremula 
^ectetUn 2i-in j>ols. 16*. lou. packed free. Cash with order.- 
J- “Ml 1 H. Lo ndon hem Nurseries. Loughboro’-junetion.S.W. 

T 1 Eft NS from DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL, 

A ami SOMERSET. - Instruction hook for making rockery', 
iilanl mg, fu ., with each 5«. order. 12 named varieties, 7s. per 
100; 30, Parcel Post,, 2a. 3th; 50 large, 3s. 61.. post free 

Digitized by 


“MULTUM IN PARVO” BOX 

OF 

VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS 
and SEED POTATOES. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 

This complete Collection has a large sale every year, 
and invariably gives great satisfaction. It contains a 
well-assorted Collection of VEGETA BLE SEEDS, in¬ 
cluding 6 pints of Peas, 3J pints Beans, and all other seeds 
in proportion for a garden of half an acre or more in ex¬ 
tant. Amongst FLOWER SEEDS, large packets of finest 
French Asters, German Stocks, Verbena, Lobelia, Petunia, 
Phlox, and 12 large packets of showy hardy and half-hardy 
annuals, and in addition 1 peck of SEED POTATOES 
for first crop and 1 peck best variety for main crop. 

Packed in case and forwarded free to any railway station 
on receipt of P.O.O. or cheque. 

Extract from a letter recently received: “ I was 
delighted with your * Multum in Parvo' Box. I have 
never had such crops before.” 


COOLING’S SPECIALITIES 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Genuine Novelties at Modorato Prices. 

Post Free at prices quoted. 

Cooling’s Reliable Pea, the best second early 
Pea, unequalled for crop and fine flavour. Per pint, 2s. 
Cooling’s Improved Windsor Bean, the 

largest and broadest Bean in cultivation, unrivalled for 
exhibition. Per quart, Is. fid. 

Cooling's Omoga Beet, the handsomest, brightest 
coloured, and beRt flavoured variety. 

Per packet, fid. and Is. 
Cooling’s Pride of the Market Cabbage, the 
earliest in cultivation, compact, medium-sized heads of 
delicious Marrow flavour. Per packet, 6d. and Is. 

Cooling’s Champion Carrot, always takes 
prizes, medium size, perfect in shape, rich bright crim¬ 
son in colour, tender and delicate in flavour. 

Per ounce, 161. 

Cooling’s Improved Telegraph Cucumber, 

the heaviest cropping and best flavoured Cucumber 
grown ; a model variety. Per packet. Is. 6d. and 2s. fid 

Cooling’s Conqueror Leek, grows to an immense 
size, thick, pure white, and delicute in flavour. 

Per packet, fid. and Is. 
Cooling’s Leviathan Lettuce, a vast improve¬ 
ment upon the ordinary Bath Cos Lettuce, being 
broader in the leaf and of greater size and weight. 

Per packet, 6u. and Is. 

COOLING’S SPECIALITIES 

IN 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

UNRIVALLED STRAINS OF 

BALSAM CALCEOLARIAS PRIMULAS 

BEGONIAS COCKSCOMB PANSIES 

CINERARIAS CARNATION PETUNIAS 

Is., Is. 61., and 2s. 6d. per packet. 

We only ask a trial from all amateurs and gardeners 
who are acquainted with our strains of florist flower seeds 
to prove their superior quality. 

Cooling’s Splendid Mixed 

GLADIOLUS ROOTS 

For planting now. 

A very superior mixture of all shades of colour, will 

S roducc many beautiful and distinct varieties. Per doz., 
*. ; per 100, 12s 61. 

GLADIOLUS ROOTS 

In separate colours for massing. 

Currant red, white, rose, amaranth, scarlet blotched 
white, sulphur. Each colour, i*er doz., 2s. ; per 100, 15s. 

GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 

Intense brilliant scarlet. Immense bulbs, per doz., Is.; 
per 100, 7s.; good bulbs, per doz., 61. ; per 100, 5s. 

COOLING S NEW SEED LIST, 

With full descriptions of the above and all other desirable 
seeds and roots for the season, gratis and post free. 

CEO. COOLING & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 


SEEDS. 


BEANS, Broad 

7d. per qt. | 

CSB8S 

61. i>er pint 

,, Dwarf 

61. , 

. Qt. 

LETTUCE, 

from 4<1. per oz 

„ Runner 

161. , 

, qt- 

MUSTARD 

8d. per pint 

BEET. Dell s 

4d. , 

, oz. 

ONION 

3d. per oz. 

BORECOLE 

3d. , 

, oz. 

PARSLEY 

3d. „ oz. 

BROCCOLI 

4.1. , 

, oz. 

PARSNIP 

2d. „ oz. 

CABBAGE 

3d. , 

, oz. 

PEAS 

from 8d. „ qt. 

„ Savoy 

61. . 

, OZ. 

RADISH 

2d. „ oz. 

CARROT 

61. , 

, oz. 

SPINACH 

2d. „ oz. 

CAULIFLOWER 161. , 

, oz. 

TURNIP 

2d. „ oz. 


F I LARGONIUMS. — Embracing the best 

Regal, Decorative, and Show varieties. Extra strong 
plants. Ready to pot into flowering-pots. These have given 
immense satisfaction in past years. Dublin.—“The Pelar¬ 
goniums arrived quite safe. They are nice, healthy little 
plants. 1 am more than satisfied.—F. A." Carefully pocked, 
with full instructions “ How to Grow Pelargoniums," ami 
^M>st free, 5s. per dozen.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, 


TM PROVE I) TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER 

J- PLANTS, 9d. each; 3 for 2s. New white Begonia Beauty 
of Buth, erect habit, a real gem, flnetnbers, Is. each; 3 for 2s. fid. 
Coleus, in choice variety, per doz.. 5s. 61. Ampelopsfo Veitchi, 
strong plants, Is ea. : 3 for 2s. 61. Twelve choice Herbaceous 
Plants, especially adapted for cutting purposes, 3s. All the 
foregoing, carefully packod and post free.—ALFRED A. 
WALTERS, Florist. Bath._ 


pUCUMBER PLANTS.— Improved Telegraph 

VJ strong plants, ready for planting, safely packed, 2for 2s. 

3for 2s, 61 , free .- -VICA R , Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, Notts 

T) OSE-TREES.—Teas, all beat varieties, 9s. 

-Lw per doz.; Dijons (5 to 6 feet), strong plants, 9s. per doz. ; 
Hybrids, fis. per doz. Carriage paid on one doz. All from 
open ground.—176, Folds-road, Bolton, Lancashire. 


Best Quality only. For variety and other 
sorts sec New List, post free. 

HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, 

LEVENSHULME, MANCHESTER. 

NOW IS THE TIME 

TO PLANT 

The following desirable Spring Bedding Plants. They are 
transplanted, well rooted, and shortly to flower: Dble. Wall¬ 
flowers, various, single ditto, early and late flowering. 
Canterbury Bells, double and single white, blue, and rose. 
Polyanthus, giant and gold-laced, Carnation Scarlet Grena- 
din, and choice mixed. Sweet William, finest dble., scarce. 
Pansies, fancy and show, bedding Pansy, Emperor William 
(blue). All at 1 b. doz. ; 7s. 100, free. 

JAMES BATEMAN, Wartling, near Hastings. 

TO MARKET GARDENERS. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF PEAS. 

Per Quart 

W'illiam Hurst .Is. 4<1. 

Sangster s No. 1.0 b. 8d. 

Stratagem.Is. 61. 

Yorks. Hero.0s. 161. 

Veitch’s Perfection 0s. 161. 

Prizetaker.0s. 61. 

Duke of Albunuy.Is. 4d. 

Prince of Wales.0s. lOd. 


Brown Portugal Onion 
White ,, 

Nunehum Park. 

Send for List. Packing free. 

JOHN TURNER, Wethorby, Yorks. 


1 Peck 
4s. 61. 

2s. 3d. 

3s. 61. 

2b. 3d. 

2s. 61. 

2s. 61. 

4s. 61. 

2s. 9d. _ 

Per Oz. Per lb. 
.. 4d. 3s 61. 

.. 5d. 4a. Od. 

. 61. 6s. 6L 

Cash u'ith order. 


Peck 
9s. Od. 
4s. 6L 
5c. 61. 
4s. 61. 
5s. 3d. 
6 *. 6 ( 1 . 
9k. 6L 
5s. 61. 


OTRAW BERRIES.—line, strong plants, Sir 

Joseph Paxton, Garibaldi, Keen’s Seedling, The Captain, 
Vicomtesse Hericart do Thury, President, 2s. 61. per 10 (: 
Laxton’s Noble, 5s.; packing free for cash with order.— JOHX' 
TURN ER, Wetherby, Yorks. 

TCELAND POPRIES, for cut (lowers, mixed 

-L colours, Is. per doz., free —JOHN TURNER, Wetherby 

Yorks. 

T O EXHIBITORS.—The best that can be 

bought.—Asters, Truffaut’s P.-fld., mixed. Aster Victoria, 
finest mixed ; Stock, large-flowering Ten-weeks, finest mixed ; 
each 61.. 1 r„ and 2s. per pkt., free. - JOHN TURNER. 
W etherhy, YorkB, __ 

TUNER ARIA, French, superior to English in 

size and colour of flowers and nabit of plants. Is. and 2s. 
per pkt., free, JOHN TURNER, Witherby, Yorks. 

DAHLIAS A SPECIALITY 

P OT ROOTS for propagating from my splendid 

Collection, which was awarded First Prized at Crystal 
Palace for thirty-six and twenty-four varieties, and all other 
large shows in England where exhibited in 1891. 12 Show 
Dahlias, 6s. ; 12 Bouquet Dahlias. 5s. fid., carriage paid. 

HUMPHRIES, 

Nurseryman, Chippenham. 

KNIGHT, CLARK, 8t CO., 

f Late B W. KNIGHT , of Battle*, 

Will be glad to forward the following choice plants to their 
numerous friends : fi Chrys., Jap., in., ref., or Pom , Is. 3d.; 
3 Geraniums, double, named, 61. • 3 Ger., single, named. 61.; 
3 Ger. Ivy-leaf, named, 61.; 6 Fuchsia, named. Is. 61.; 3 
Marguerites, named. Is.; 2 Draco? na, named, Is.; 2 Miniature 


, - j jii'iuiuiu, uuuuic, ou. omere uwm 

4a., Poet Free: under 4s., 3d. extra for postage. Cash with 
order. New Plant and Scod List free on application. 
WKSTHAM NURSERY, LANGNEY, EASTBOURNE. 


H H RY SAN THEM U M S. —Strong, rooted cut- 

V/ tings: Gloire du Rocher, Is.; Annie Clibrun, 4d.; Puri¬ 
tan, 61. ; Avalanche, 3d.; John Doughty, fid.; John launbert, 
fid. each. Full Catalogue post free. R. C. NOTCUTT, 
Broughton-road Nursery. Ipswich. 

■pRUitiNG PLUM-TREES.—Absolute clear- 

ance of seven-year-old-trees; liest kinds; sold daily for 
Is. fid. to 2s. fid. each. For 5s., 6; for 10s., 13; for 20s.. 23: 
packed and forwarded.—WILL TAYLER, Nurseries, Hanip 
ton, Middlesex._ 


CUX AZALEA INDICA or CAMELLIAS 

full of buds, 10s. 6d., large healthy plants of either in 5- 
inch pots. Iairger specimens in 7-inch pota 2s. 61. each 
8ix Azalea Mollis, full of buds, 7s. 61. — E. VAN DER 
MEKRSCH , Qu een's Nursery, Selhurst, 8.E. 

■RASPBERRY CANES & CURRANT TREES. 

-tb Baum forth Seodling, 46*. per 1,000 ; 6s. per 100. Fastolf, 
35s. per 1,000 ; 5s. per 100. Red Dutch and Raby Castle 
Currant Trees, 8e. per 100: sample dozen, 2s. Free on rail. 
Cash with order.—Apply R. H. BATH. Wisbech._ 


m 


FPENNY PLANTS.—Tenth Season.- 


a, f oxgloves. Sturdy planta. 3d. extra for 
postage with all orders. FREDERICK BULL, Wormingford, 

Colchester. _ 

n RAND NOVELTY.—Mimulua superba gran- 

^ diflora, flowers 4 inches in diameter, surpassing the most 
beautiful Gloxinias, from the most delicate pink to Die richest 
crimson, lK'auiif^jyjstB|i^jaflrt-»|io,tte(l; quite hardy. Seed, 
Is. 4 2s. Gd. pkt.-K... ofiaW, FliJnsC, Sherwood, Nottingham. 
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SOWING SEED UNDER GLASS. 

Many amateur gardeners make the very common 
mistake of sowing seeds of both flowers and 
vegetables in the open ground too soon. They 
are, of course, naturally anxious to gain time 
and make the most of the season, but by this 
very early sowing they defeat their own object, 
for although we may get a few mild, spring-like 
days in February, we are sure to get a return of 
frost and cutting easterly winds in March, and 
then the tender seedlings perish, or are so 
crippled that they make very slow progress for 
a length of time afterwards, while those that 
have been sown later, so as to escape the checks 
to growth which our variable climate generally 
brings in spring, grow on much more strongly, 
and not only overtake, but soon outgrow, those 
that were sown several weeks before. Now, 
I had fallen into this same error myself many 
times, until, heeding the warning thus forcibly 
administered, I took instead to sowing a good 
many of the tender seeds in boxes under glass, 
for even in a cold house or frame the seedlings 
are then quite safe, and it quite repays the extra 
cost of labour in the saving of seeds alone, as by 
this plan fully 90 per cent, of good seeds may be 
relied on to yield plants fit for putting out in 
the open ground as soon as the weather is favour¬ 
able and the seedlings have been gradually 
hardened off by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Among the seeds that I sow at about the present 
time may be mentioned the following, viz :— 

China Asters of all the best sorts, such as 
Victoria, Paeony-flowered, &c. Ordinary cutting- 
boxes are used and filled three parts full with a 
mixture of old hot-bed manure, leaf-mould, and 
old potting-soil, then about 2 inches of finely- 
sifted soil, pressed down firm, and on this the 
seed is sown regularly, and just enough covered 
to hide the seed with very fine soil that has been 
kept under cover for some time, so that it is 
moist but not wet. 

Carnations. —These beautiful flowers may 
now be relied on to produce fully 80 per 
cent, of double flowers from seed, but if not 
sown early under glass they do not get strong 
enough to flower during the current year. They 
succeed best under cool treatment. The variety 
called Margaretta is a very free and continuous 
flowerer, and blooms in a very early stage. 
Pansies of good varieties, if sown at once in 
boxes, make nice plants by May, and flower con¬ 
tinuously during the entire stason, provided 
liberal culture is given. Lobelia speciosa, blue 
and white, should be sown as early as possible, 
so as to get well-branched plants, for if hurried 
on in heat the plants get drawn up and weakly, 
and never make the dense tufts of bloom that 
plants raised under cold treatment do. Marigolds, 
African and French, should be sown now and 
pricked off in other boxes as soon as large 
enough. Mimulus, spotted, and Musk are such 
useful plants that, although easily grown from 
roots, a fresh lot from seed is usually acceptable, 
being valuable for bedding. Nicotians affinia (the 
Scented Tobacco-plant) has of late become very 
popular both for pot culture and for bedding, 
its charm being that it emits a lovely perfume 
in the evening. Sweet ^Peas, although jisually 
Digitized by ^ ^ ^ 
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sown in the open ground, will well repay the 
trouble of sowing about half-a-dozen seeds in 
3-inch pots, and setting on a shelf in the cool- 
house, when every seed will make a plant, and 
this is important with the new kinds, as seed 
of these is usually expensive. 

Petunias of the single kinds are very showv 
for beds and borders. A small packet of seed will 
yield a lot of plants if pricked on directly they are 
large enough into boxes of fine soil. The striped 
sorts are very effective. The fringed double 
varieties are very beautiful aB pot plants for 
greenhouse decoration after the early-summer 
flowers are over. Phlox Drummondi is a very 
beautiful annual that repays sewing under glass, 
and pricking off singly, so as to get bushy dwarf 
plants ; eacn plant ought to get a foot clear to 
itself, instead of having a dozen weakly plants 
starving one another in the same * space. 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather is too well known 
as an edging plant to need any description. The 
seed, if sown now, will make nice dwarf plants 
for edging or carpeting in May. Stocks are a 
host in themselves. The Ten-week, East 
Lothian, and Intermediate kinds are well worthy 
of having a start under glass, and care must be 
taken to prick them off into other boxes as soon 
as fit to handle, for if left at all thickly in seed- 
boxes they damp off just above the soil. Tagetes 
signata pumila is a capital substitute for Calceo¬ 
larias. Where they do not succeed it produces a 
mass of Bmall yellow flowers for many weeks in 
succession, Tropceolum canariense, one of the 
prettiest of climbing plants, should be raised by 
sowing the seeds singly in small pots, and train¬ 
ing the growth to sticks until required for 
trellises or balcony-boxes, for if left crowded 
together the growth gets matted together, and 
broken in separating. 

Verbenas are first-rate bedding plants if 
treated as annuals, for seedlings are much 
more vigorous than plants raised from cuttings, 
and anyone growing them in this way will 
not care to go back to cuttings again. Zea 
japonic®, vanegata (the beautiful variegated 
Maize) makes a capital sub-tropical bedder. Sow 
the seed in a pan, and pot off singly in 3-inch 
pots. Zinnia elegans, a splendid border plant 
if sown in boxes and pricked off singly, is sure 
to give satisfaction. J. G., Hants 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN-TENNIS 
GROUND. 

Recognising the fact that lawn-tennis has now 
become a universal game, so far as the upper 
and middle classes are concerned, I surmise 
that not a few players would like to possess 
a good ground near their residence, and 
therefore briefly detail the method of making 
such. It is not a very difficult matter to make 
a good lawn-tennis ground, and it may be done 
at a comparatively little cost. Care, however, 
must be taken to perform the work in a proper 
manner, or the results will be far from being 
satisfactory, and therefore readers who con¬ 
template the formation of a tennis-lawn will do 
well to make note of the under-mentioned 
details. The first thing to consider is 
The site. Those who already possess a lawn 
of suitable proportions can easily turn it into 
a tennis-ground, but where no Grass-plot 


exists greater labour is necessarily involved. If 
the selected site lies low, and the ground is wet 
and heavy, I should strongly advise its being 
properly drained. This may prove somewhat 
expensive and troublesome at first, but it will 
pay in the end. If, however, the soil is of a 
medium texture, and the site well situated, then 
it will not be necessary to drain it, thus saving 
a deal of trouble. In this case, the ground 
should be dug over at once, leaving the surface 
rough for the meantime, so that frost 
and winds may pulverise the soil. If 
available, it will lie found advantageous to dig 
a good quantity of decayed manure or vegetable 
refuse into the ground, this assisting much to 
ultimately produce a thick, green sward. The 
digging is best done in the autumn, but it is not 
too late to do it yet, although the work should 
not be delayed much longer. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated, it may be here mentioned that 
the lawn-tennis court for four players should be 
12 yards wide and 26 yards long, so that in 
forming the ground a good margin must be 
allowed. Having prepared the ground thus it 
should be left until the first or second week in 
March, according to the state of the weather. 
At this period, and when the soil is moderately 
dry, the surface of the ground should be rakea 
perfectly level, removing all large stones, and 
then trodden very firm. The latter points are 
most essential, for unless the surface be made 
quite level and firm the ground will subsequently 
be very uneven after it has settled. It has been 
suggested that the centre of a lawn-tennis court 
should be raised a little in the centre, but, person¬ 
ally, I prefer a perfectly level sward. When 
the ground is ready the seed must be sown, 
using the special 

Lawn Grass-seeds which all good seedsmen 
supply at reasonable rates. I caution readers 
against sowing cheap Grass-seeds, inasmuch as 
the results will be most unsatisfactory. To en¬ 
sure a thick sward the seed ought to be sown at 
the rate of 16 lb. to 20 lb. per quarter of an 
acre. Scatter it evenly over the whole surface, 
and then lightly scratch the ground with a rake, 
and if a few wood-ashes are sprinkled over the 
soil so much the better. This done, tread or 
roll quite firm again, and cover with a net to 
prevent birds pulling up the young Grass-plants 
when they make their appearance. If dry 
weather prevails it is a good plan to water the 
seeds occasionally until germination takes place, 
which will be about a fortnight from the time of 
sowing. In a few weeks the Grass will be ready 
for the first mowings and this should be done with 
the scythe. A rolling again at this period will 
be advantageous, ana after this the mowing- 
machine can be run lightly over the ground 
about once a week. By following this treatment, 
and watering in dry weather, a healthy thick 
greensward will be the result, and the ground 
ready for playing upon by the end of June. 

Turf can, of course, be laid any time during 
the present or the next two months ; but the best 
lawns are produced by sowing Grass-seeds as 
advised. If any reader prefers to lay turf, the 
ground should be prepared in precisely the 
same manner as recommended for the seed 
sowing, taking special care that it is made quite 

firm - Original from a 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

O onservatorjr.. 

Magnolia fusoata m an interesting evergreen greenhouse 
shrub, very suitable for training on a wall. It bears a pro¬ 
fusion of brownish-coloured, peculiarly-scented flowers 
for several months in spring. Chorizema cordata splen- 
dens makes a handsome specimen of graceful habit, the 
flowering season often extending through the winter and 
spring. I have seen this iqiecies used very effectively 
planted out for covering arches and pillars in tfhe conserva¬ 
tory. C. varium nanum is a dwarfer species, suitable for 
a small conservatory. Strong bushes in pots of the Silver¬ 
leaved Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum) forced into early 
growth Is very effective during spring and early summer for 
brightening up the dark foliage of Camellias, Oranges, Ac. 
They require no special treatment, and pot-culture does not 
injure them for outside work afterwards. March and April are 

i food months for making alterations os regards the furnish- 
ug of the conservatory. Houses of large size can only be 
effectively arranged on the planting-out system, and it is 
possible to introduce borders for creepers and a few speci¬ 
men plants in even moderate-sized structures. The advan¬ 
tages of this planting-out system is that it is less expensive, 
and the plants, as a rule, thrive better and attain larger 
proportions. I grant that this last characteristic may not 
in all cases be desirable, and under any circumstances 
Heaths, Epaerises, and Azaleas should not be planted out, 
but Camellias, Acacias, Eriostemons, Eutaxias, and many 
of the New Holland plants will thrive well in a bed of peat 
and loam. In turning plants out of pots into conservatory 
lxmlers it should be ascertained that the balls of the plants 
are in a moist condition, and the soil around the ball for 
some inches should be made quite Ann, or else the water 
will drain away from the ball into the loose soil, and the 
plants suffer from want of water. Deep planting must be 
avoided, as the soil will settle down, and the ball of the 

r lants will have a tendency to sink deeper in the earth, 
f by any means the collar of each plant gets covered with 
soil, the foliage will lose colour, and the plants will die 
unless the cause is observed, and they are lifted. Do 
with as little fire-heat, as possible now, so long as the ther¬ 
mometer does not fall much below r 60 degs. at night. 
During the day when the sun is shining the fire may be al¬ 
lowed to go out if there are facilities for a quick relighting. 
In fact, it is a good plan to let the fire go out occasionally 
to ensure the fire-place being thoroughly cleared and the 
flues sw'opt. Where there are several houses and more 
than one fire it is an easy matter to relight a fire with a 
shovelful of hot coals, and the lires burn so much better 
after a thorough clear-out that it pays for any little extra 
labour. When the fire is left for some time without a 
clear-out, unleas the fireman is above the a\ erage, there 
will be an accumulation of ashes at the back of the boiler, 
which will obstruct the draught and cause no end of trouble 
to put right on a cold, frosty night when more heat is 
required. 

Stove. 

Climbers growing in borders or large boxes may have 
the surface soil removed down to the roots, and replaced 
with rough loam and peat. The repotting of specimen 
Albunaudas will require early attention, reducing the balls 
and placing in the same sized pot. The loam should he 
turfy and the peat flhrv—a little leaf-mould will be an 
udvant-ugo. All weak shoots should be cut out, and the 
strong leads when they commence growth must be trained 
up near the glass to get the growth ripened. If the \o\iug 
shoots are trained up strings they can easily be taken down 
when the blossom-buds show, and be tied round the trainer 
if the plants are required for exhibition. A well-grown 
Allamanda, if of a good type, is always a strong feature in 
a collection of stove and greenhouse plants in summer. 
Clerodendron Balfour; is a plant requiring somewhat 
similar treatment, so far us regards pruning and training : 
hut in potting I have found it an advantage to depend 
chiefly upon peat, with a few rough pieces of turfy foam 
and just a dash of leaf-mould with enough sand and char¬ 
coal to ensure the freo escape of the water. Continue to 
take cuttings of the young shoots of soft-wooded plants. 
Young shoots of Gardenias will strike freely now, and if 
grown on rapidly till well established in 5-inch pots, and 
then ripened a little by keeping rather dry in a frame, 
they may be forced into bloom during the following win¬ 
ter, where the flowers may be cut, or k the plants used for 
the time being as ornaments to the drawing-room. What 
a pretty old-fashioned plant Centradenia rosea is ! It has a 
neat habit, and its small pale flowers are very pretty, and are 
thickly studded along the young shoots. Cuttings of the 
> oung shoots strike freely now' in heat, kept close and 
sharled. There are one or two other forms of Centradenia, 
floribunda being perhaps the best, but rosea is the most 
useful; GO degs. at nignt will be high enough at present. 
In giving air be cautious, as a rush of cold air entering at 
any time will drink up the moisture in the atmosphere of 
the house, and make it unhealthy for tender for foliage. 
Injudicious ventilation is one of the main causes of the 
presence of insects among stove-plants. 

Raising’ Tender Annuals. 

Seeds of many tender things may be raised now. The 
stow Vincas may be raised from seeds, and if sown early 
and well attended to they form flowering-plants in a lew 
months. Gloxinias, Tuberous Begonias, Achimenes, Tvdeas, 
Gesneras, Freesias, Amaryllis, &e., are all things which an 
amateur with a close warm-house may be interested in 
r&isiug from seeds. Fuchsias, again, also Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes, Verbenas, and lots of other tender things usually 
propagated from cuttings may offer some variety of a pleasing 
character if raised from seeds. Then there are theusual sub¬ 
tropical things to be thought of, the Castor-oils, the Sola- 
nuins, Fernandias, and Cannas. JLavatera arborea varie- 
gata is a striking plant, either for the greenhouse or to be 
planted outside. Cockscombs for early bloom should be 
sown in heat shortly. LantaDas are pretty things, either 
for pots or to plant out in the beds. Cuttings of the young 
shoots will root readily now. Cuttings of the Indian 
Daphnes will root in sandy peat under a bell-glass, or they 
may be grafted on strongish roots of the Daphne 
Mezereum. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” nut if be done from ten days to 
a fortnight later than isjiqre indicated equally good 
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Unheated Greenhouse. 

It is a matter of importance that the walls and roof of 
every house reauiring to be effectively arranged should be 
covered with nealthv living growth. The old yellow- 
flowered Coronllla gSauca I have seen doing famously 
planted out in the borders of quite a cold-house. Myrtles, 
again, will both grow and blossom well without artificial 
heat, and they submit to training. I shall never forget a 
lofty house I nad charge of a good many years ago, where 
the back wall was completely covered with Myrtles, which 
flowered and fruited abundantly. The birds used to come 
in through the open window's and carry off the Myrtle- 
berries, often dropping them on the stone pathways, 
causing a deep purple stain. How beautiful are Hepatica 
flowers in a pot under gloss! and the flowers last a long 
time if the plant occupies a cool position. 

Window Gardening. 

Keep Cinerarias and Calceolarias in the coolest room. 
Many market-growers use artificial stimulants to bring the 
plants up to a high state of perfection as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, but these highly-fed specimens soon fade. A little 
w'eak stimulant is very well, but it should not be overdone. 
The best way of applying stimulants to window-plants so 
as not to cause annoyance from unpleasant smells is to use 
one of those inodorous powders which may be purchased 
at the seed shop and given in very small doses when 
required. A small tablespoonful of Standen’s manure will 
he sufficient for a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, and its effect will 
lie visible in the improved condition of the plant for some 
time after the application ; but only those plants w'hich are 
getting pot-bound and are forming bloom-buds will require 
a stimulant. Maiden-hair and other Ferns mav soon be 
repotted, ami taking away as much of the old worn out 
soil os can be removed without injury to the roots. 
Among market growers a rather heavier soil is used for 
Ferns than was formerly the case, loam forming the chief 
staple. When plants are grown in small pots it is wise to 
use a more substantial soil. 

Outdoor Garden. 

Those who have not yet sown Sweet Peas should do so 
without delay, and Mignonette may be sown for early 
blooming first week in March. The very hardiest of the 
annuals may shortly be sown for early blooming, though 
for this purpose 1 prefer to sow' in autumn ; hut when we 
have no autumn-sown plants, Virginian Stocks, Clarkias, 
Candytufts, Eschscholtzios, Saponarin ealabrica, Lini- 
nanthes Douglas!, and Poppies may he sown as soon 
os the surface of the beds anu borders works freely ; but 
the main sowing of annuals had better be held back till 
the end of the month of March or the beginning of April. 
What a charming old plant Honesty (Lunaria biennis) is ! 

I was going to say for theuntidv gardener, but that would 
not exactly express my meaning, as a man may desire 
neatness and order without formality, and these self- 
seeding plants that are able to take cafe of themselves are 
a great help to furnish the waste places as it were. One 
has only to get them w'ell established, and then they remain 
for ever. Bulbs of all kinds, some Lilies excepted, have now- 
worked through the soil, and their whereabouts can readily 
be ascertained, and the fork may be used to stir up the 
soil without doing harm if one is careful. A lesson I learnt 
a good many years ago was not to change the herbaceous 
man if it could be avoided, and not to dig or fork her¬ 
baceous borders till the plants were working through the 
soil, though a mulch of rich compost in the autumn is 
always desirable. Roses on south walls should now- be 
pruned in order to get the full benefit of the position. The 

E roper way to grow Buch free-growing Roses as Gloire de 
lijon, Cheshutit Hybrid, and William Allen Richardson is 
to thin out the weak shoots freely, but only to shorten 
back to firm wood in the case of the long growths. Decid¬ 
uous trees and shrubs and all kinds of hardy plants may 
be transplanted now'. 

Fruit Garden. 

Where small birds are numerous they will now attack 
the buds of Gooseberries and Currants if nothing is done 
to check thorn. I have never seen any damage where lime 
and soot was dusted over them once or twice during win¬ 
ter, especially after Christmas, or, if preferred, the linie 
and soot can be given in a liquid form through the garden 
engine or syringe, a little soft-soap being used in the water 
to moke it adhere better to the branches. Every writer 
upon gardening, as in duty bound, urges the early plant¬ 
ing of fruit-trees and bushes. By early planting is meant 
that the trees should be got in before Christmas, but those 
behind the scenes know that fruit-trees are planted long 
after the present date, and for the most part do fairly 
well; the old adage of better late than never applies here. 
But in planting now see that the soil is in good order, made 
firm about the roots, and the trees arc staked and mulched 
immediately. There is never any glut of late Apples— 
good specimens of Alfriston, Wellington, Prince Albert, 
Stunner Pippin, and Lord Burghley. The last named is, 
1 think, deserving of more attention where a first-class 
dessert Apple is in request during the spring. It must not be 
forgotten that where the Paradise-stock is used for Apples 
ana the Quince for Pears, mulching and watering wul be 
required in dry weather. It is scarcely necessary, one 
would think, to insist that roots near the surface must be 
well cared for. Where Vines are in full growth the work of 
disbudding, tying down, and stopping will need frequent 
attention. It will be well not to lay up the catnel’s-hair 
pencil where Peaches and Strawberries are in blossom for a 
time, at any rate. Ventilation is an important matter now 
in forcing-houses, and much injury may be done by ex¬ 
tremes. Give &ir little at a time, and there will be no cold 
inrush to injure young foliage or fruit. If it should be 
necessary to use strong fires, see that the atmosphere is 
sufficiently humid for healthy growth. 

Vegetable Garden. 

Ground intended for Asparagus and Seakale should be 
got into good condition by deep cultivation and the free 
application of manure. Seakale is often left on the same 
ground too long w'hen forced in the old way under heaps 
of manure, the stools getting weak and the growth poor. 
The best Seakale-crowns are obtained by planting the 
thongs or side-roots cut from the crowns taken up for 
forcing. These are usually cut into lengths of 4 inches, 
and laid thickly in damp sand or soil till March, and then 
planted with a dibble in rows, 15 inches to 18 inches apart, 
and 12 inches apart in the rows. In this way roots with 
good crowns are obtained in one season. It is a good plan 


to raise all the Asparagus-plants likely to be required at 
home, so that when new beds are made for forcing or 
otherwise there may be plenty of strong, healthy plants 
with good fresh roots ready for the work. Seeds may be 
sown early in March. On light, early soils get the Onions 
and Parsnips in afthe first opportunity. Give a good dress¬ 
ing of charred refuse on the surface of the Onion-bed ; it 
will tend to encourage rapid growth, and if the summer 
should be dry the rich top-dressings will act as a mulch. 
The best dressing for the Onion-maggot is soot. It will !e 
better to use it in small dressings several times during the. 
growth of the plants, especially about the time of the 
appearance of tne Onion-fly, which is usually towards the 
end of May. Set out Cauliflowers under handlights, or in 
any position, such os a trench along the front of a forcing- 
house, where shelter can easily be given. Of course, the 
balls of the plants will remain in the cold frames for the 
present. Now that the weather is becoming more genial, 
more air should be given to growing crops under glass. 
Pot off Tomatoes and grow near the glass. Sow more 
seeds to raise plants for outside planting. E. Hobday. 


Work in the Town Garden. 

Chrysanthemum • cuttings of all the large - flowered 
sections ought to be all in and rooting, ir not already 
rooted, by this time. Those who cultivate this grand 
autumn flower for exhibition usually insert the cuttings 
singly in small pots ; but for greenhouse and all ordinary 
purposes they ao lust as well if six or eight cuttings are 
placed round the sides of a S^-inch or 4-inch pot. When 
rooted, remove them from the close frame or handlight in 
which they were struck, and inure them to plenty of light 
and air, with a cool temperature. Pot them off singly 
before the roots get matted, or the growth runs far, and 
afterwards shift them on into larger pots as required. If 
the plants are intended either to make large and bushy 
decorative specimens, or for the supply of cut-bloom, the 
tope should be pinched out when they begin to grow; 
but when large blossoms are an object it is best to let them 
grow on naturally and unchecked to their full height. As 
soon as all the cuttings required have been obtained the 
old plants may be thrown away, but where a few extra 
large specimens are desirable, or can be accommodated, it 
is a good plan to retain a few of those that break freely 
from the old wood. If these are stopped and cared for a 
little, and in June shifted into pots from 12 inches to 
IS inches across (small tubs will answer equally well), and 
the shoots tied out and trained to a moderate extent, the\ 
will make very large plants, liearing hundreds of beautiful 
blossoms. Free-growing, useful varieties, such as Mrs. G. 
Bundle and its sports, Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ac., 
are tiest adapted for this mode of treatment. Tomatoes 
must tie sown at once, or they will be all behind, whether 
for indoor or outdoor culture. Scatter the seeds thinl v in 
well-drained boxes or pons of light, loamy soil, and place 
in a heat of GO degs. to G5 degs. When up keep close to 
the glass, and the soil moderately and regularly moist. 
Prick the seedlings out, when in the first pair of rough 
leaves, into other boxes of similar soil; these ore much 
better than very small pots. Sow'Cucumbers of the frame 
varieties, placing the seeds singly in small pots, and keep 
the plants moving briskly in u warm, moist atmosphere. 
Seeds of Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias, Ac., may still be 
sown, but not a day must be lost now, and when left so 
late they need rather more warmth than is good for them. 
Sow a few pots or boxes of Annual Chrysanthemums, 
Cornflowers, Phlox Drummondi, Ac., for early flowering, 
the plants to be |irieked or turned out into the open ground 
in April. Place Gloxinias in small pots of light sandy soil 
and plunge them in a moderate bottom-heat to start. 
Other plants already in growth must be shifted on as 
required. Seed sown immediately in a brisk heat will still 
produce flowering plants towards the end of the summer. 


THB COMING WISE’S WORK. 

Extracts from a garden diary from February ¥ilh 
to March 5th. 

Repotted plants in the stove, and gave it a general clear 
up. Put in cuttings of many things, especially those plants 
useful for winter blooming. These include a good lot of 
Begonias Carrieri and insignia, two of the most useful for 
conservatory and room decoration in winter, Plumbago 
rosea, Justicia speciosa, Conoolinium ianthemum, Thyrsa- 
canthus rutilans, Pentas carnea, Impatiens Sult&ni, 
Euphorbia jacquiniaiflora, Centropogon Lucyanus, Habro- 
thamus elegans, Ac. The last named does liest planted out 
in a sunny position in summer, to be lifted up in Septem¬ 
ber. Forked over herbaceous borders where there are 
many bulbs ami other choice things, w-hich die down in 
winter. The only chanoe of saving them is to leave the 
cultivating operations till the growth appears above 
ground. A mulch of leaf-mould and charred refuse is 
generally placed on the borders in autumn, and in February 
towards the end of the month this is forked in. Planted 
several beds of Ranunculi. 1 like these old-fashioned 
things, they make a beautiful bed, and are very choioe 
flowers for cutting, and there are plenty of things ready to 
go in the beds when the Ranunculi come off. Busy in 
kitchen garden. Sowed and planted many things, includ¬ 
ing Peas and Beans for succession, early Potatoes, Spinach, 
Onions, earlv Carrots, main crop of Parsnips, several rows 
of Parsley, Lettuces, Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Wal- 
cheren, and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers—just a pinch of 
each, as we have plenty of plants hardening off that were 
sown in heat, and other sowings of the Wolcheren will be 
made later on. Planted Shallots and Garlic. A little of 
the latter goes a good way with the average English cook. 
Sowed a few short rows of Turnip-rooted Beet; it is too 
soon yet to sow much, as the probabilities are some of 
them will bolt. I have generally sown these in a box or 
boxes, and pricked out afterwards ; but this season I have 
sown in the open ground direct. The spot is, I think, a 
suitable one. Sowed the Gueen Onion on a warm border 
for drawing young. Priclctd off Brussels Sprouts sown 
under glass. Dug up vacant land from which green crops 
have just been removed. Put sticks to autumn-sown Peas. 
A few evergreen branches have been placed between the 
sticks on the east side. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. 
Potted off those rooted early, and shifted on those struck 
last autumn. These latter are nice little stuff, nearly a 
foot high, mid would if there was room make a lot of hand- 
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Atone specimens by July. There is nothing like autumn- 
rooted plants for early dowering. Shifted ou Tomatoes for 
planting in an unheated house. Shall get the plants 
strong before turning them out. It is hardly safe to plant 
out without fire-heat before May. Unheated houses 
are a mistake anyway, I think, for nearly all things. 
Sowed more Cucumber and Melon-seeds. Pricked off 
seedling Verbenas, Petunias, Centaureas, kc. I have 
given up keeping stock of these through the winter ; seed¬ 
lings are better and not half the trouble. Sowed East 
Lothian Stocks. Shall prick them off as soon as they are up 
and hardened a bit ; these are great favourites. They must 
either be sown in autumn and sheltered under gloss, or 
else sown in gentle heat in spring ; in the latter case they 
must be pricked off before they get crowded. Scattered a 
little warm soil over the young roots of Cucumbers Just 
working through the soil. Still using the camel's-hair 
brush to the blossoms of Strawberries as they open on suc- 
cessional plants. Also gave attention to Peaches just 
opening in late-house. I do not keep bees, or else they 
would probably do a good deal of the work. Stopped and 
tied down Vines. A look round is often required after 
the main part of the work has been done. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

Oxf. of the most generally grown for forcing 
purposes of all our hardy shrubs is 

Deutzia gracilis, here illustrated. By some 
the plants are grown and flowered year after 
year in pots, wmile by others they are planted 
out and lifted in alternate years. Whatever 
plan may be followed, the great point is to 
secure good, clean, well-ripened shoots, for a 


rose-coloured, semi-double blossoms, is one of 
the best of the Plums, though for a small 
structure the double Chinese Plum (P. sinen¬ 
sis alba or rosea plena) might dispute the posi¬ 
tion. 

Pyrus MALUS floribunda, with its long, wide- 
spreading branches wreathed with blossoms, is 
very showy, while the flow'ers of the little 
Pyrus Maulei supply a distinct shade of colour 
and remain in beauty for a considerable time. 
The graceful-growing Spinea Thunbergi, whose 
slender, arching shoots are w reathed with little 
pure-white blossoms, is one of the easiest of all 
shrnbs to force into bloom. While the above- 
mentioned list of rosaceous plants is a pretty 
extensive one, the Ericaceae arc also a numerous 
class. To illustrate this, one has but to mention 
the Rhododendrons—a host in themselves, the 
various hardy Azaleas, Andromedas, Kalmias, 
and others. There are two very desirable 
shrubs to be found among the Andromedas— 
viz., the North American A. floribunda and A. 
japonica. Zenobia speciosa and its mealy-leaved 
variety pulverulenta are two useful plants for 
forcing, while mention of the little winter- 
flowering Heath, Erica carnea, will complete 
my list of plants of this class. These ericaceous 
plants possess one advantage over many others, 
and that is, the}- form such a dense mass of 
fibrous roots that they can be lifted at almost 



L ei.tzia gracilis in flower in a pot. 


young plant grown in this w-ay with but eight 
or ten branches will yield a far greater display 
of bloom than one which is simply a mass of 
slender twigs. The Deutzia - flowers do not 
remain fresh long after they are fully expanded; 
but beautiful as they are in that stage, I think 
the shoots when crowded with their charming 
pearl-like buds just on the point of opening are 
seen at their best. This Deutzia may, with very 
little trouble, be had in bloom from Christmas 
onward ; whereas, the larger Deutzia crenata, 
which blooms naturally much later in the sea¬ 
son, cannot, as a matter of course, be induced to 
flower so soon in the year, though under glass 
it is a very beautiful shrub. The double forms 
of D. crenata retain their flowers for a longer 
psriod than the typical kind, and are, there¬ 
fore, better adapted for forcing. In the 
variety know-n as caudidissima or Pride of 
Rochester, for they appear to be one and the 
a une, the rosette-like blossoms are pure-w-hite, 
w-hile in rosea-plena they are, especially tow-ards 
the exterior, flushed with pink. Rosaceous 
plants contribute largely to the list of shrubs 
available for forcing, there being many of the 
Almonds, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, and Thoms, 
as well as other things available for thiB w-ork. 
Of these, the Almonds and Peaches will flower 
very early in the season w ith but little trouble, 
and much the same will apply to the Cherries, 
of which the double-flow ered forms are the best 
for this purpose. That^tfc&utiful wa]Llhmb, 
the Hiimftpj^pj -Rrufrijs ^riinl^J ^it 1gli, 


any time of the year without injury. No notice 
of shrubs available for forcing would be complete 
without mention of the Lilac, which is certainly 
very beautiful treated in this w-ay. It is more 
frequently seen in a cut state than on the plant, 
though as a flowering bush it will be much 
admired. One of the best for blooming in a 
small state is the Persian, while of the larger 
kinds Charles X. still holds its own, and 
no doubt we shall in time see some of 
Lemoine’s double-flow-ered varieties more gene¬ 
rally used in this w-ay. Staphylea colchica is a 
good subject for forcing, its large clusters of 
whitish sweet-scented flow-era being very diffe¬ 
rent from those of any of the above-mentioned 
shruls. The 

Two Forsythias (viridissiina and suspensa) 
w-ith their golden bell-like blossoms, as might 
be supposed from their early-flowering character 
may be readily forced into bloom, and in a cool- 
house will retain their beauty a considerable 
time. Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, which ( 
does not bloom naturally till the end of the 
summer, has become a most popular plant for 
forcing. The Guelder Rose, if not pushed on in 
too high a temperature, will flower well, and 
being so distinct, it is sure to attract attention. 
While the merits of all the above have been con¬ 
sidered from a floral point of view, there is 
one, the variegated Negundo, whose foliage is 
the chief attraction. If this is brought on gently 
its leaves are produced much earlier than those 
in the open ground. There k are a few other 


shrubs that may be forced into bloom. To 
mention a few-, there are Styrax japonica, with 
pure-w hite drooping bell-shaped flow-era ; Mag¬ 
nolia stellata, Berberis stcnophylla, the Labur¬ 
num, Weigelas, the Fringe-tree (Chionanthus 
virginica), and the Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choisya ternata). H. 

3317.—-Treatment of Deutzias.— You 
have been too kind to your Deutzias ; instead 
of keeping them in the greenhouse all the win¬ 
ter they should have ljeen out in the open air, 
with the pots plunged to their rims in soil or 
coal-ashes, until the end of the year at the 
earliest. Under this treatment all the leaves 
would have fallen off, which is quite proper, as 
it is a deciduous plant, and many more flowers 
w ould have been produced than is the case now. 
It is too late now to remedy the mistake, so you 
must encourage the plants to make plenty of 
new grow-th, and at the end of August place 
them in the open air and treat them in the way I 
have suggested.—J. C. C. 

3243.— Galvanised iron wire and a Thorn 
hedge.— No injury to the hedge need be apprehended in 
thiB case. I have for some years had a Thorn hedge 
strengthened by wire-netting of the breadth proposed, and 
it has answered" all my expectations, the Thorn shoots now 
growing freely through the wire meshes.—J. M., South 
Ilant*. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

SOWING VEGETABLE SEEDS UNDER 
GLASS. 

The following vegetable seeds will repay the 
extra trouble of sowing under glass — viz. : 
Oauliflow'crs of the Early London or Snow ¬ 
ball varieties should now- be sown in boxes, and 
the seedlings pricked off os soon as large enough, 
at they make a good succession to those sown in 
autumn, and when the supply of these runs short 
it makes it very late in the season before Cauli- 
ll iwcrs arc fit for table if only seedlings from 
ooen ground are procurable. Lettuce, both of 
the Cos and Cabbage varieties, should be sown, 
for at no period of the year are they in so much 
request as during the early months of the year, 
and if seedlings are pushed on under glass now- 
they will be but little behind those sown in 
autumn. Mustard and Cress is one of the 
easiest salads to grow ; w-here the protection of 
glass can be given, even w-ithout artificial heat, 
it is much superior to that raised in the open 
air. Radishes : The earliest crop can be got 
from a cold frame in time for that structure to 
be at liberty for Cucumbers or Melons. Toma¬ 
toes need special attention, for even if intended 
for open-air culture the seed must be sow-n and the 
plants grown on under glass up to the middle of 
May. If no heated structure is available sow the 
seed at once and place on a sunny shelf near the 
glass and pot off the seedlings as soon as large 
enough. The cooler they are kept during April 
the better ; harden off a w*eek before planting. 
Vegetable Marrow-s, if sown at once, w-ill be fit 
for putting out under handlights in March. 
Potatoes of all early sorts, if spread out on 
shelves to sprout in a cool glass-house or shed, 
will make more progress than if planted in cold 
ground before March. J. G., Hants, 


3348.—Greenhouse for Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers. —I do not fully understand this 
question. What does “facing north-east by 
south-east” mean? Your neighbour’s having 
taken off your sun with the building mentioned 
is unfortunate, but substituting glass for w-ood 
in the upper portion of the back, as proposed, 
would, as far as I can see, answ-er the same pur¬ 
pose as turning the house round. The house 
being in two divisions, as I gather, vour best 
plan will be to grow the Tomatoes in the sun 
niest part and the Cucumbers in the other 
portion.—B. C. R. 

3341. —Mushroom growing.— The tem¬ 
perature of the Mushroom-house need never ex¬ 
ceed 65 degs., though a degree or two more 
cannot bo avoided when the days lengthen. 
Eighty degrees in the bed will do very well 
when the bed is first spawned, but afterwards 
it may gradually decline till it reaches 70 degs., 
or even Go degs., when the Mushrooms appear. 
Too much heat causes the Mushrooms to come 
weakly with long stalks, and they are not so 
good. Scarcely any bed would continue to bear 
for six months, no matter what the temperature 
might be ; but, tli^jg^^nt^jrrtJag^-jieat, the sooner 
exhaustion w-ould setin.—E. "H. 
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SMALL VERSUS LARGE CABBAGES. 

Large Cabbages do not find much favour where 
quality is the first consideration. They are 
usually coarse in texture, later in turning in, 
and stronger in flavour than such kinds as 
Ellam’s Early Dwarf Cocoa-nut, or the still 



Oxheart Cab'oage 

smaller Atkins’ Matchless and Little Pixie. 
The old Nonpareil Improved and the Oxheart 
(here figured) are both good useful Cabbages 
either for a large or a small garden. Though at 
first it might appear that the advantage in point 
of weight of crop must rest with the large 
varieties, this gain is frequently more apparent 
than real, as the small sorts do not require more 
than half the space that is usually given up to 
the large kinds. If plants of Ellam s Dwarf are 
set out 1 foot apart each way, this space will be 
found sufficient for all to attain full size, as the 
moment a Cabbage is fit to cut it is removed, 
and more room is left for its neighbours. In 
many gardens a good deal of space is wasted 
over the Cabbages. They are not like a field of 
Corn or any other crop where all the plants are 
ready at the same time, though the seeds are all 
sown together. There will be weeks, and in 
the case of the large kinds months will elapse 
between the hearting of the earliest and the 
latest plants ; in fact, there is hardly any other 
vegetable requiring so wide a range of time in 
arriving at maturity. Some years ago I had a 
Cabbage that had for years been grown in the 
same garden and kept true, because no other 
sort was saved for seed near. The heads were 
nearly all ready at once ; in fact, so much was 
this the case, that we found purity of stock 
rather a disadvantage unless the family could 
live on Cabbages. Of course more frequent sow¬ 
ings and plantings obviated the difficulty, but 
in a general way where only one sowing is made 
in August or July, according to latitude of dis¬ 
trict, and another in spring, a little mixture, 
provided there is no deterioration in quality, is 
not altogether an evil. It is always a good plan 
to plant a few of the earliest Cabbages on the 
early border; they will appreciate the warmth 
and shelter and respond by turning in several 
weeks earlier, and a young Cabbage in March 
or April is never out of place. As fast as the 
heads are cut the stalas can be pulled up 
and the ground prepared for New Zealand 
Spinach, ridge Cucumbers, or some other crop. 

E. 


it is not large enough to heat the quantity of 
3-inch piping that you mention. With regard 
to the winter temperature, and assuming that 
the boiler is large enough for its work, it 
depends more on the amount of attention you 
give to the fire than anything else. With careful 
stoking you ought to be able to keep the tem¬ 
perature up to 50 degs., except in very 
severe weather.—J. C. C. 

-Yes, a 3-inch flow and return along 

both sides and one end will, if properly 
heated, afford sufficient warmth to cut 
Cucumbers in June, which means that the 
plants must be put out at the end of 
April; but I should prefer the 4-inch size, 
and the plants will have to be raised in a 
separate hot-bed or propagator, the seed 
to be sown early in Marcn. This quantity 
of piping will give a minimum temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. in winter. I 
suppose the boiler is estimated to heat 
120 feet of piping, not 12 feet? If so, all 
right. I must, however, strongly advise 
you to substitute brick or concrete walls 
for the wooden ones. The boards shrink 
with the heat, the air enters by the cracks, 
and then away goes all your moisture and 
some of the heat. The house should also be a 
foot higher to the ridge.—B. C. R. 

3331.— Frame for Cucumbers and 
Melons. —Cucumbers may be grown in the 
frame in the summer if it is deep enough to hold 
18 inches in thickness of soil, out you are not 
likely to do so well with Melons unless you give 
them a little bottom-heat by placing some warm 
manure in the bottom of the frame. To do 
this you will want to dig out the gravel and soil 
to a depth of 2 feet. Cucumbers would also be 
the better for the same treatment. I should 
also mention that Melons like a heavier soil than 
Cucumbers. Good loam is what they thrive in 
l>est. You may so arrange the frame that one- 
half of it can be devoted to each subject.— 
J. C. C. 

- You will not be able to do much good 

with either without a moderate amount of 
bottom-heat. You may either place the frame 
over a sunken brick pit 3 feet or 4 feet deep, and 
fill this with fermenting stable-manure, or heat it 
by means of hot-water pipes and a small boiler, 
or else a brick flue. Unless manure is plentiful, 
I should advise the latter. Put the flue in a 
sunken brick pit, and over it construct a false 
bottom of stout slates or sheets of galvanised 
(corrugated) iron, on which the plants are to be 
grown ’ in mounds of soil. The flue will be at 
once less expensive and less troublesome than a 
very small hot-water boiler.—B. C. R. 

3315.— Best Tomato fop eating.— This 
question was broached, if I remember rightly, 
in Gardening last year. Some of those who 
replied held that it was chiefly a question of 
treatment or culture; but though this un¬ 
doubtedly has a considerable influence on the 
quality, some varieties certainly possess a finer 
flavour than others. To those who like a full, 
soft, “cheesy ” flavour I can confidently recom¬ 
mend Perfection, when properly grown, as being 
unsurpassed, if equalled. Conference, Prelude, 
and Ham Green Favourite are also excellent. 
Amongst the yellow-fruited kinds there is no¬ 
thing, in my opinion, to equal Blenheim Orange. 
—B. C. R. 


3335.— Cucumbers, &c., in an un¬ 
seated greenhouse. —Either Cucumbers 
or Tomatoes may be grown well during the 
summer months in such a structure without any 
artificial heat. The latter may be planted 
towards the end of April, but Cucumbers not 
before the end of May. If you must grow both 
together, plant the Tomatoes in front, training 
the stems thinly up the roof, and the Cucumbers 
behind, as they do not need so much light as 
the others. But, for my own part, I would 
rather grow either really well than both in¬ 
differently. Melons might be managed along 
with Cucumbers, especially with the aid of a 
little bottom-heat, but they would not go with 
Tomatoes at all well.—B. C. R. 

3347.— Heating a Cucumber-house, 

&C. —The quantity of piping you propose using 
will be sufficient to enable you to cut Cucumbers 
by the time you mention, if your boiler is large 
enough. On this point you are not very clear, 
as I understand you to mean that the boiler will 
only heat 12 feet of 4rinch piping? Iff that is so, 
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3354.— Tomatoes, &c., in a green¬ 
house. —I think you will do much better if 
vou make a narrow border inside the house. 
The border need not be more than 1 foot wide, 
or 3 inches less would do if you raise it 1 foot 
or 15 inches above the level of the floor; this 
will bring the plants well up to the light, and 
the roots will be benefited by the warmth in 
the house. If they were outside they would 
not make so much progress ; moreover, you can 
plant inside two months earlier than you can 
outside, and that gain in time will make all 
the difference both in earliness and in the 
quantity of fruit produced during the season. 
As your greenhouse is unheated you will do 
well if you purchase a few good plants early in 
April to plant out. Do not give them much 
water for the first three weeks, and do not 
syringe them at all. At night hang some mats 
up in front of the lights and a part of the way 
up the roof, or cover the plants with newspaper 
at night up to the end of May. My favourite 
sort for growing under glass is Hackwood Park. 
Yes, you can grow a Climbing Rose on the west 


side if you do not cover the roof too much with 
the growth of other plants.—J. C. C. 

3321.—Wire-netting for Peas.— There 
is not substance enough in the ordinary wire- 
netting to sustain itself and the growth of Peas 
as well without some additional support; this 
makes it nearly as expensive in the end as Pea 
sticks. There are some galvanised wire sup¬ 
ports made specially for the support of Peas 
instead of sticks which ironmongers supply and 
which answers fairly well, and if taken care of 
they last for years,"but in small gardens there is 
often a difficulty in finding storage room for them 
during the winter under cover and out of sight, 
and then they lay about in the way. A few 
years ago there was a patented article to be had 
for supporting Peas, which I found answered very 
well for sorts that did not exceed 4 feet in height. 
It was composed of upright standards, which 
were placed at equal distances apart, and wires 
stretched along each side about 1 foot from each 
other. Its greatest merit I, however, found to 
be that it was very durable and required but 
little room to store away in when not in use. I got 
it through a local seedsman. All points con¬ 
sidered, however, I do not think there is anything 
better than the ordinary Pea-sticks.—J. C. C. 

- I do not like this at all. For one thing 

it is often a job to gather the pods that are 
formed inside the netting, and for another 
the contact with the galvanised wire does not do 
the Peas any good. I have known it turn the 
plants quite black in wet weather. A decidedly 
preferable plan is to drive a few stout stakes in, 
in pairs, on both sides of the row, connecting 
each pair at the top in some w*ay, and then to 
run some ordinary twine to and fro from end to 
end, at 6 inches or 8 inches distance, taking a 
half-hitch round each stake. The stakes should 
be rather longer (out of the ground) than the 
ultimate height of the Peas. This is very easily 
and quickly done, is very inexpensive, and the 
Peas are supported quite as well as by the 
ordinary sticks, if not Better.—B. C. R. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Kalosanthes (Crassura). 

These are evergreen greenhouse plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope, with showy flowers 
which are freely produced through the summer 
months. The plants are of compact branching 
habit and carry their flowers in large trusses 
on the extremities of the shoots. They are 
amongst the easiest to propagate of cultivated 
plants, as any bit of shoot if only laid on a 
damp surface in a suitable temperature will emit 
roots. They may be struck at any time during 
the spring or summer, but the spring is prefer¬ 
able, as it gives time for the young plants to 
get their growth well hardened up before 
winter. About March select shoots of medium 
strength some 4 inches long, remove the leaves 



Flowering-shoots of Kalosanthes (Crassula) cocci nea. 


from the lower half, and put five or six together 
in 6-inch pots filled with sand ; give a little 
water, but do not keep too wet or there will 
be danger of their rotting. Stand in a tempera¬ 
ture of about 55 deg., but do not confine the 
cuttings under a propagating-glass or frame, 
as there is no necessity for keeping them from 
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the air, their succulent nature being such that 
they will not flag so as to be harmed by full 
exposure to the air of the house or pit in which 
they are put to strike. They will root in a 
few weeks, after which move them singly into 
3-inch pots, using good turfy-loam broken tine, 
with some sand and a little sifted rotten 
manure added. As soon as they begin to grow 
cut out the points, which will cause them to 
break several shoots ; stand them near the glass 
in a house or pit where they can receive ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse treatment in the matters of 
air and water, but do not shade, as they require 
all the sun they can get. By the beginning of 
June they will need moving into 6-inch pots, 
in the same soil as before ; after this keep them 
indoors for live or six weeks, when stand them 
out in the full sun in the open air : give water 
regularly as it is needed. Remove them to a 
pit or frame before there is danger of frost, 
standing as near the glass as convenient. 
Winter at about 40 degs. in the night; towards 
April again cut out the points of the shoots 
and give them a 4-inch shift. Kalos&nthes are 
free rooters and will bear liberal pot-room. Use 
Thk roil a little more lumpy, ami drain the pots 
well. A shelf or stage in a greenhouse or pit 
' where they can Ik? close to the gloss is now 
necessary to keep the growth short and sturdy, 
as if drawn they will be spoilt—to prevent 
this give plenty of air in the day. At mid¬ 
summer turn them out-of-doors iu a sunny 
position, standing the pots on a body of ashes, 
and giving water freely as the soil gets tilled 
with roots. Nothing more is now required 
except to house them again early in September, 
wintering as before well up to the glass and 
npplying no more water than will keep the soil 
in a slightly moist condition; this, combined 
with the exposure out-of-doors in the sun, is 
necessary to induce the strongest growing 
varieties to flower fully. Keep a temperature 
similar to that advised for the previous w inter ; 
if the foregoing directions are followed all the 
leading shoots will in spring set flower, which 
will open in June; each shoot should have a 
small stick for support. The flowers will last 
three weeks or more, during which time they 
will be very effective in the greenhouse or 
conservatory. After blooming cut the shoots 
W'ell back, and as soon as they have broken 
into growth move out-of-doors, where allow them 
t o remain until the time for housing comes round. 
We do not advise that plants that nave flowered 
as described should be potted the same season, 
but after wintering as before give pots 4 inches 
or 5 inches larger in April, and again stand 
them out in June. They will not bloom this 
summer, but by treating generally as in the 
year previous to their flowering (except that it 
will be better not to stop the shoots) they will 
make large specimens tne ensuing season, pro¬ 
ducing a sheet of flowers. Afterwards, in most 
cases, it will be best to discard them and to 
depend ou young stock to take their place. If 
large specimens for exhibition ure required in 
the least time possible, the plants must not be 
allow’ed to flow er the summer they are in 10-inch 
pots, but must again have their shoots cut back 
in spring, and be moved ou into larger pots as 
soon as t hey have again broken, tying the shoots 
well out so as to give them plenty of room. 
They may be flowered the second summer after 
the cuttings are struck, iu the shape of small 
plants in 6-inch pots with a single head of 
bloom ; but, to admit of this, they should not be 
stopped the first year, but grown on with a 
single shoot from the cutting-pot; in this way 
they are useful for decorative use. Kalosan- 
thes are seldom molested by insects, except 
aphides, which, if troublesome, must be de¬ 
stroyed with Tobacco-smoke. The following 
are good varieties :—K. biconvexa : A W'hite- 
flowered, small-growing sort. K. eoccinea (here 
figured) : A good, red-coloured kind, and a free- 
grower. K. Frederick Desbois : A good grower 
that produces very large trusses of deep-red 
flowers. K. jasininea : A small-growing, white- 
flowered kind, not requiring nearly so much 
pot-room as the others. K. Madame Celeste 
Winans : A remarkably free-blooming and free- 
growing variety, bearing whitish pink flowers. 
K. miniata: A free-growing and very free- 
flowering sort, the head smaller than most of 
the other kinds ; deep-pink approaching to pale- 
red. K. Phoenix : A stout, free - flowering 
sort, with immense heads of fiery-red flower*. 
A fine variety. w R. 
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TIKE-LEAVED STOVE PLANTS. 

Crotons (CodijEUM). 

When well coloured these plants form the 
richest ornaments to a stove, and moreover they 
may be obtaiued so coloured in quite small 
samples, as well as in the size of the specimen 
shown in the accompanying illustration, but in 
this larger state they are maguificeut. In strik¬ 
ing Crotons strong heat and moisture are neces¬ 
sary, and the cuttings should be prepared before 
they arc taken off tne plant. 1 have practised 
this system for some years, and have found 
nothing to equal the plan. A plant may l»e 
chosen as the stock plant ; the shoots upon this 
should l>e pinched out at the point, which will 
induce them to break back, and if three young 
growths do not grow away together, piuch each 
one again after it has grown a little. When 
the first growth is finished the shoots will be 
ready to cut off at whatever length may be de¬ 
cided upon, and when struck a bushy, well- 
furnished plant is at once produced, and in no 
other manner can it be so well obtained. I 
have tried striking the single shoots and then 
pinching them ; but udopt my system—prepare 
them first if you w’ould have good # bushy young 
plants. Crotons are easily growm ; the soil they 
Jkc best is good friable loam, to "which should 


say grow Crotons; the sun will help you, 
and you will produce such a vividly-coloured 
picture that flowers are not then absolutely 
necessary. Drauvnas are gay and beautiful, 
but they colour best in partial shade ; but, even 
beautiful as these plants are, they must take 
second place in the matter of brilliaut colours. 
The following are a dozen of the beat kinds 
C. Disraeli: this belongs to the Fish-tailed Cro¬ 
tons, which was the name given them by my 
friend, Mr. Charles Moore, the director of the 
Public Cardens in Sydney, Australia, who first 
found and brought this section to England ; the 
leaves are three-lobed ; when young the centre 
is bright-green, blotched with yellow, and mar* 
ined with the same colour ; with age the yellow 
lotches in the centre Income rich orange-yel¬ 
low, and the margins change to reddish-scarlet. 
C. Earl Derby : Leaves similar in shape to those 
of the last named, centre rich-yellow, bordered 
with bright-green ; a superb plant. C. elegant- 
issimum : A highly-attractive form, and one 
which colours freely, even on very small ex¬ 
amples ; the leaves are long, narrow', and pen¬ 
dent ; the centre of the leaf is rich golden-yel¬ 
low’, narrow’ly bordered with bright-green, the 
mid-rib, bright-red. C. Golden Queen : Leaves 
nearly a foot long and‘about .1 inches broad, 
bright golden-yellow in the centre, bonier rich- 



A One plant of Croton Warreni. 


be added a little peat and some sharp sand. 
Drain the pots well, and during the growing 
season give ati abundant supply of water to the 
roots. The plants should stand near the gloss, 
and should not be shaded except ou unusually 
hot days, and then the shading material should 
be of the thinnest. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that unless the atmosphere is kept 
well charged with moisture the leaves will be 
apt to suffer under this very strong heat, and, 
therefore, the floor and stages must be fre¬ 
quently sprinkled with w ater, but do not syringe 
the plants during sunshine—morning and even¬ 
ing is the best time for this. If thus kept well 
supplied with moisture. Crotons will never 
suffer from the heat, and as the growing season 
is in our summer months, nmateurs should 
utilise the heat of the sun to colour their plants, 
and during winter they should stand them in 
the warmest and brightest place. The same 
treatment is required to produce 

Larue, well-coloured plants as small ones, 
and therefore the only additions required are 
larger pots and ample head-room. Some 
growers use artificial manures in the grow'th of 
Crotons, and I have tried these materials in the 
same house with plants which had only clear 
water, and the latter were decidedly the 
best. To those who have a stove I would 


green, spotted and blotched with gold ; a very 
handsome form. C. majesticum : Leaves IS 
inches long, and narrow ; when young bright- 
green, blotched with golden-yellow ; with age 
the colours become deep-green and crimson ; it 
is a most graceful kina. C. Morti: A large, 
bold-growing kind, with broad leaves, which are 
vivid-green, broadly veined, and blotched with 
rich goldeu-yellow ; this form, I believe, is still 
the best in its class. C. Mrs. Donran : A very 
handsome, large leaved kind ; the centre of the 
leaf is orange-scarlet and the border is bright- 
green, more or less blotched with orange-scarlet 
and yellow. C. Prince of Wales is a lovely form, 
with long, pendent, spiral leaves of crimson, 
gold, and green ; a perfect living fountain ; it 
is a plant which everyone should grow*. 
C. Princess of Waldeck : This form has some¬ 
what large leaves, which are rich deep-yellow, 
with radiating lines and spots of rich deep-green ; 
it forms a complete bush of gold wheu well 
coloured. C. Queen Victoria : One of the hand¬ 
somest of the large-leaved kinds, the leaves 
being variously mottled with bright-green, 
crimson, anti creamy-yellow'. C. Weismanni : 
A variety with medium yellow leaves, ground 
colour rich deep-yellow, variously blotched 
with bright-green ; it forms a very handsome 
specimen. C. Warreni, the subject of our illus- 
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tration, is a superb kind; its narrow, pen¬ 
dant, spiral leaves are 2 feet or more long ; the 
ground is green ; when young the leaves are 
mottled and suffused with orange-yellow and 
tinged with carmine, but with age tney become 
ft beautiful crimson. W. 


3333. — Propagating Dahlias. — The 

Dahlia-roots should now be placed in a hot-house 
or any house ■where there is a little more than a 
greenhouse temperature. Place them closely 
together in boxes of moist soil, and they will soon 
start into growth. When the Bhoots are 
2 inches or 3 inches long they should be cut off 
at their base, and be planted each one by itself 
in what is termed thumb-pots. They will soon 
form roots either in a hot-bed or in a propagat- 
ing-house. It is better not to part or divide 
the tubers before starting them.—J. D. E. 


3244.— Heating a span-roofed green¬ 
house. —I have a three-quarter span-roofed 
house 15 feet long and 9 feet wide, 8 feet 
(»inches high at the ridge, and 5 feet at the eaves, 
heated by a No. 1 Loughborough-boiler and 
4-inch pipes along the front and across one end. 
I manage it myself, and have no difficulty in 
keeping it up to a warmth of 60 degs. in mode¬ 
rate weather, although, naturally, it goes down 
to about 50 degs. in the morning, when the fire 
has burnt down low. Fuel: House-cinders, sifted 
so as to retain all above the size of horse-beans, 
mixed with about equal parts of coke broken 
to the size of Walnuts. I shall be glad to give 
“J. B.” further information if needed. 
W. H. R. 

3226.— Orange-plant from a pip —It is 

easy to grow, but not to bloom them, un¬ 
less they are budded or grafted with a good sort, 
without which they are very unsatisfactory. I 
presume that the seed is tainted with the stock 
(a wilding or such like, I expect), on which the 
fruit parent-tree was grafted. I have two such 
seedling-trees covered with young bearing wood, 
which 1 hoped would be covered with blossom 
ere this, as they are nearly 20 years old. I ex¬ 
pect that they will blossom some time, but the 
gardeners all say nay, and yet, strange to say 
that one of them, when only two or three years 
old and at about 6 inches from the soil, did 
blossom, and bore a fruit until about the size of 
a large marble, when I removed it to prevent 
its injuring the plant, and it has never since 
then shown a flower-bud. It would be far better, 
if Orange-blossom is desired, to buy a budded 
tree for a few shillings than to grow a seedling. 
—Hesket. 

3240.— Escallonia for a cold green- 

LOUS0.—I know an Escallonia growing out-of- 


3346.— Setting a “coil” boiler.— The 

bottom turn of the coil should have been set up 
about 6 inches above the fire-bars, and a space 
of nearly 2 inches have been left between the 
outside of the coil and the brickwork all round. 
The brickwork above the coil should taper in¬ 
wards slightly towards the top, and if the fire is 
are I wanted to remain alight as long as possible it is 
a good plan to fix a kind of extra top-feeder on 
above this to hold more fuel. A strong earthen¬ 
ware chimney-pot answers capitally, the feeding- 
door or lid being placed on the top. The exit into 
chimney should be placed rather above the upper 
turn of the coil, but do not let this, or the con¬ 
nection into the pipes, cross this (the exit), or 
the pipe will burn through very quickly.— 


house. —l Know an escallonia growing_ 

doors in a very windy situation at Tunbridge 
Wells. It gets plenty of sun. It flourished for 
15 years, till the winter of 1890-91 cut it down 
nearly to the ground. It has shot up again. 
Before the winter 1890-91 it was about 5 feet 
high. I have seen hedges of Escallonia in the 
Scilly Islands clippfed like a Privet-hedge. They 
were a mass of pink bells in the month of May. 
They were about 5 feet 6 inches high, and 
sheltered the Freesias and other delicate plants 
from the rough winds. I should plant it in a 
border in the greenhouse and let it support 
itself.— Cantiana. 

3326. — Carnation cuttings. — If the 

cuttings are rooted and beginning to grow, by 
all means pot them off singly at once. Use 
small pots at first—those 3 inches or 3£ inches 
across are large enough—and when these are 
gettingfullof roots shift on into the 6-inch size, or 
two plants may be placed in a 7-inch pot, or 
three in one 8fc inches across. The sooner after 
becoming rooted cuttings of these, as of all 
other plants, are potted off singly the better. 
This is plainly proved by those transplanted in 
November having thriven the best.—B. C. R. 

3231.— Freesias from seed.— Sow the 

seeds now in a temperature of 50 degs. in a 
fairly rich soil, with a liberal addition of sand. 
Drain the pots well. By sowing thinly the 
plants need not be pricked out, but allowed to 
bloom in the seed-pots. The strongest seedlings 
will probably flower about Christmas. Be very 
careful in watering the young plants. By 
over-watering the leaves turn yellow, and 
ultimately die off, and thus the bloom is lost for 
some considerable time. These charming plants 
do not receive the attention they ought to do ; 
many professional gardeners scarcely^know of 
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their existence. This must surely be attributed to 
their conservatism in growing the same subjects 
year after year. Besides the white variety 
there is a lovely yellow kind called Leichtlini. 
—J. G. W. 


gle 


3339.— Tuberoses. —The Tuberoses were 
potted too soon according to the convenience 
you have for growing them. The end of March 
would have been soon enough to pot them in 
your case. I advise you to remove the pots to 
a warm room, or else take the bulbs out of the 
soil again and place them in a warm dry cup¬ 
board. If you leave them in the pots where 
they are do not give them any water for another 
six weeks. You must not expect to see them 
making any growth before the end of April in a 
cool conservatory.—J. C. C. 

3313. — A propagating - frame. — 

“A. H. F.” need have no fear on this score. 
As I think I remarked recently, I have made, 
used, and assisted others to make scores of these 
useful contrivances and have never had or heard 
of a failure when properly constructed and 
managed. I have one in use now, in which the 
seeds of double and single Begonias and other 
choice seeds are coming up as thickly as they can 
stand. These frames are much more easy and 
simple of management, to my mind, than those 
heated by fermenting manure, the heat and 
moisture also, to a certain extent, being so per¬ 
fectly under control.—B. C. R. 

3328.— Seeds in a London garden.— 

It is scarcely worth while to sow such things as 
Poppies in a greenhouse, and Sweet Peas never 
do much good in very smoky places. You may 
sow in the unheated house Helichrysums, Ger¬ 
man Stocks, and a few annual Chrysanthemums 
at any time in March, and early in April Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Tropa?olums, the 
Canary Creeper, French and African Marigolds, 
and Balsams. In April sow Cornflowers, annual 
Chrysanthemums, Mignonette, Major and Minor 

Convolvulus, and others in the open ground._ 

B. C. R. 

3311.— Fuchsias for July. —To have Fuchsias to 
flower in July there should be no stopping after the middle 
of May, though the temperature in which the plants are 
placet! will have a considerable influence upon the growth, 
and if the plants appear a little too forward the early flowers 
can be pinched off.—E. H. 

3205.— Getting rid of rats.— I think 

Stangrove ” should mix the chloride of lime 
with water in proportions—say of 1 gal. of water 
to 1 lb. chloride of lime—and" pour it down the 
holes of the rats and on the floor of any building 
where rats are likely to be. It may also be put 
down the holes in a dry state. I believe chloride 
of lime is very injurious to plants, and ought 

not to be put inside the greenhouse at all_ 

W. F. C. _ 

3323.— Hardy marsh and aquatic 
plants. —If Rhododendrons do not thrive it 
must be because of unsuitability of soil, as I 
know of several plantations of this shrub 
extending down to the water’s edge, and the 
roots of many are often covered with water for 
weeks together during autumn and winter, but 
no apparent harm results. Viburnum Opulus, 
the common native form of this shrub, is an 
admirable shrub for wet ground, pretty in leaf, 
flower, and fruit. Clethra ainifolia, too, is a 
charming flowering shrub for wet ground. One 
of the most delightful winter pictures can be 
made by planting the red-barked Dogwood and 
the red and yellow-barked Willows in associa¬ 
tion. If they must be kept low they could be 
cut down every year. The Sweet Gale (Myrica) 
is quite indispensable for wet ground, exhaling 
its sweet perfume all round. The double white 


and pink-flowering Brambles, too, would cer- 
tainly succeed. Among flowering-plants Globe¬ 
flowers (Trollius) should be largely planted, and 
also many Irises, including our wild yellow 
kind, if not a native of the district, but m any 
case such species as sibirica, ochroleuca, and the 
Japan Iris, in great variety. Spirteas, such as 
palmata and its varieties, with lobata, venusta, 
and other species, should be included, and the 
Polygonums cuspidatum and sachalinense, when 
planted in wet ground, grow very tall, and are 
always effective. If there is shelter and the 
situation is warm Gunneras may be planted also. 
A. H. _ 

FERNS. 

3327. — Repotting’ Ferns. —Yes, now 
that the fresh growth is commencing is the best 
time to repot Ferns. Strong-growing kinds of 
large plants may be shifted into pots a size or 
two larger ; the weaker ones partly shaken out 
and returned to the same sizes. Such as 
Maiden-hairs and others with clustered crowns 
may be divided, if desired. Most Ferns like 
peat, but it is best, as a rule, to mix with this 
an equal part of fine loam and a little leaf- 
mould, while some sand ought always to be 
added.—B. C. R. 

3307. — Maiden-hair Fern - spores.— 

Fern-spores may be purchased from any of the 
large seed houses, or the fertile fronds may be 
gathered from growing plants when the spores 
change colour and are approaching maturity. 
If the fronds are laid on sheets of white paper 
in an airy room the spores will ripen and fall off, 
and may then be sown on pans rather more tlian 
three-parts filled with rough peat, with just a 
little leaf-mould and sand added. It is a good 
plan to pour boiling water over the peat before 
using to kill the germs of any vegetable or 
insect life which may be contained therein. 
Scatter the spores thinly, and if covered at all 
it should onlv be a mere sprinkle of very sandy 
compost. The pans should either be covered 
with bell-glasses, or placed in a close propagat- 
ing-frame and shaded.—E. H. 

-Cutoff the fully-matured fronds from large 

strong plants, when the spores (which look like 
brown dust) are beginning to be liberated from 
the capsules, and lay them in paper-lined boxes 
in a w’arm, dry, and sunny place. After a short 
time a little shaking and rubbing will loosen 
most of the spores, which will be found lying 
on the paper. Prepare some boxes or pans by 
first draining them well, and on this placing 
about 1£ inch of fine, mellow, sandy loam, 
broken up with the hand and sprinkled fairly 
even, but not sifted or pressed down level. 
Moisten by dipping in water rather more than 
half-way up (not to cover the surface), and when 
wet through sow the spores carefully, cover 
each box or pan with a sheet of glass,' and re¬ 
move to a warm, moist, shady, and “quiet - ’ 

E lace, such as the shady end of a warm green- 
ouse. Sixty degs. to 70 degs. is the best tem¬ 
perature, and there must be no draughts. Keep 
the soil constantly moist by dipping, not by 
watering overhead, and wdien the tiny seedlings 
appear, like Lichen, on the surface of the soil, 

f >rick them out into other boxes or pans, first in 
ittle clumps, and when a little advanced sepa¬ 
rate the plants and dibble them out singly, 
finally transferring them to small pots when 
large enough. The fresher the spores are when 
sown the better. —B. C. R. 

3207 ■— Making a Fern-h.ou.se. —Unless 
the house is slightly heated in some way it will, 
of course, be impossible to cultivate any green¬ 
house or tender Ferns, only the nativ'e kinds, 
with a few* hardy exotic varieties, being avail¬ 
able. In this case a more or less shabby appear¬ 
ance during the winter would be unavoidable. 

I should be inclined to heat it up to 55 degs. or 
60 degs., as in such a temperature, and w ith a 
slight shade, a large number of the most lovely 
Ferns the world contains miy be successfully 
grown. There are no better basket-Ferns for a 
cool-house than the common Maiden-hair Spleen- 
wort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum), the Hard 
Fern (Blechnum), Polypodies of sorts, including 
the pretty Beech Fern (P. phegopteris), and the 
Hart’s-tongue Fern. Of tender or greenhouse 
varieties almost all of the Maiden-nair tribe 
(Adiantum) make good basket-plants, and so do 
such as Pteris serrulata, P. cretica, and others. 

In order to make Cork pockets against a cement 
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wall this must first be plugged rather closely, 
then nail on slight battens, and to these the 
Cork. Under any circumstances always use 
plenty of moisture and give very little air.— 

Common Polypody.— In Gardening, 
Feb. 13th, page 677, in an article on the Poly¬ 
podium vulgare family, “J. J.” states that 
‘ ‘ The plant in its normal state sometimes grows 
from a foot to 18 inches in length, but the Tatter 
dimensions are not very often attained.” I 
yesterday gathered three fronds measuring 
respectively 24 inches, 22 inches, and 21 inches 
in length. Having regard to the apprehended 
raids upon the plant for Orchid-growing, I do 
not wish to indicate the locality more closely 
than by saying that it is in the South of Ireland. 
—C. K. F. 

ROSES. 

ROSE CELESTE. 

This is now probably one of th .‘oldest kinds in our 
gardens ; the half-open bud (see illustration) is in 
form as exquisite as its perfume is delicious ; its 
colour is the most dainty shade of delicate pink. 
The open flower is only semi-double, and in this 
respect very different from that of the variety 
Maiden’s Blush, which has been very often 
substituted for it. Its hardiness is^beyond all 
question, as it will grow anywhere, in any soil, 


a Marrchal Niel or W. A. Richardson on 
the opposite side of the Gloire de Dijon and 
grow a few pot-plants beneath ; this is what I 
should do. The Roses will receive enough pro¬ 
tection during the winter, but many other sub¬ 
jects would not do so well unless they could 
receive the benefit of a little artificial heat 
during severe weather. The following are half- 
a-dozen varieties of Roses that would be very 
suitable for such a house : Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Safrano, Rubens, Catherine Mermet, The Bride, 
and Innocents Pirola.—P. U. 

3353.— Treatment of a Marechal Niel 
Rose. —If the strong young shoots of which 
you speak come out of the two main stems you 
refer to, and the growth has been recently made 
—which does not appear to be probable, unless 
there is more warmth in the wall than I imgagine 
—they will flower this season, producing the 
blooms at the end of the said shoots. Under 
any circumstances the plant does not want 
pruning now. Unless there is no more room 
on the wall, no pruning will be required until 
the space is filled m>. The autumn is not the 
time to prune this Rose—at any rate, not till 
the end of November ; but the end of February 
is better for those growing in the open.—J. C. C. 

- If the yoimg shoots are breaking out from 

the eyes upon the strong growth made last year, 
they no doubt contain flower-buds. They are, 
however, dangerously early, which is probably 


Bride, and, the grandest Hybrid Tea grown, 
Vicountess Folkestone. All of these will do 
well as standards—in fact, any of the free-grow¬ 
ing kinds succeed in that form.—P. U. 

3*200.— Climbing Roses, Ac., for a conserva¬ 
tory— The following kinds of Roses should suit yon: 
Climbing Nfphetos, Marshal Niel, and W. A. Richardson. 
Other climbere: Habrolhamnus elegans, Passiflora Con¬ 
stance Elliot, and Tacsonia Van Volxemi, if possible to 
train them on the roof; if not, then have Plumbaeo 
capensis or alba.— Joseph Faichney. 

33f>6. —Unsatisfactory Roses. —Except 
in the case of La France, the cause of your 
failure is clearly attributable to the stock on 
which the Roses are worked. They are most 
likely worked on the Manetti, which is not 
suitable for your soil. The Brier-cutting is the 
stock for your garden. Only the most vigorous 
growers will thrive on the Manetti in this case. 
You appear to treat your Roses so liberally that 
1 do not know what you can do more than you 
have done, except to secure fresh plants on the 
Brier-stock. With regard to the behaviour of 
La France, your experience with this Rose is 
not unusual. It behaves in other gardens, wide 
apart, in just the same way after it has been 
planted two or three years. What I said in 
Gardening three years ago respecting this Rose 
is every year proving to be correct—that if it 
was not for the delicate fragrance of the flowers 
it would never have become so popular. In 
making future selections of varieties for your 
garden, I advise you to avoid all those that are 
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and only requires to be left alone to become a 
small tree. In many places in Ireland there 
are bushes of it 8 feet high and as much through. 
The largest I have seen were clipped over 
annually. Probably, if fed and encouraged, it 
would grow 12 feet or 15 feet high, as tne old 
sweet white Rose (Rosa alba), its near relative, 
often does. Its propagation is easy, the under¬ 
ground stems affording ready and suitable 
'material. Some day let us hope to see Rose- 
gardens made of old Roses, a sunny rocky dell 
planted on the highest parts with climbing 
kinds to scramble about much as the common 
Bramble now does in many a suitable place, 
with Austrian Briers and other sun-loving kinds 
growing on the warm ledges. By planting 
China, Bourbon, Gallica, Damask, Provence, 
Scotch (the best of the species), and Ramanas 
Roses, the Sweet Brier and the native Buniet, 
which creeps amongst the Grass, one could have 
everything from the last-named lowly kind up 
to vigorous sorts which would clothe with 
beauty the neighbouring trees to the height of 
30 feet. S. 


3329.— Roses, &c.. in an unheated 
greenhouse. — I think that “ New Beginner ” 
will find it best to have a few pot-Roses in his 
house, as then he could treat the whole of the 
occupants alike, and few flowers are more satis¬ 
factory than Roses. Having the Gloire de 
Dijon over the roof, he will find that a house of 
such small dimensions as his will hardly have 
room for many other subjects.-..He might plant 
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caused by their proximity to the kitchen-stove. 
Do not prune it at all at this time of year, 
seeing you did what was necessary in that 
respect during last autumn. Yes, you are right 
in thinking this variety should be pruned 
directly after flowering, and not too severely, 
the object being to remove the wood that has 
flowered, and which is, comparatively speaking, 
useless, thus throwing the whole strength into 
the young growths starting from the base of the 
plant.—P. U. 

3345.— Roses for budding.— As regards 
the quality of the Roses you have selected, no 
one could desire a better selection to be grown 
as dwarf plants or for pots; but many 
of the sorts are unsuitable for tall standards, 
unless your soil is very good and the position a 
sheltered one. In any case I advise you to 
reduce the height of the Briers to 2 feet at 
once or a little less. The hardiest amongst 
your selection are : Mme. Lambard, Marie V an 
Houtte, Souvenir d’un Ami, Hom£re, President, 
and Etoile de Lyon. These should have the 
most exposed places, and the others the warmest. 
Shelter from tne north and east wind in spring 
is very important.—J. C. C. 

- All of the sorts you name, with the 

single exception of President, will do well as 
standards. You will hardly requii e this variety, 
as Souvenir d’un Ami is somewhat similar and 
a great deal better. I notice you omit a few 
really first-class Teas, such as Madame Falcot, 
Madame de Tartas, Reine Marie Henriette, The 


described as full flowers in the catalogues. 
General Jacqueminot is the type of flowers you 
want, and Captain Christy may be accepted as 
a type of the light varieties to be avoided.— 
J. C. C. 

- “Mr. Brandis” is unfortunate with La 

France Rose, but I cannot see any very definite 
reason for its not flowering more satisfactorily. 
A cold, stiff soil does not suit this Rose, espe¬ 
cially during such cold summers as the last two 
have been. It cannot be on account of the ex¬ 
treme doubleness of this variety that it fails to 
open, as you have Exposition de Brie opening 
well with you. I am inclined to the opinion 
that there are two types of La France, as one 
may find plants of this grand Rose act similarly 
to those of “ Mr. Brandis,” and yet others in 
exactly the same soil and under the same condi¬ 
tions will open well. But when “Mr. Brandis ” 
says that other light-coloured Roses behave 
similarly with him, I am inclined to think the 
fault is in the ungenial summer of last year. 
The only suggestion I can make is that you take 
up the unsatisfactory plants and replant in soil 
that has had light loam and sand well incor¬ 
porated into it.—P. U. 

Drawings for “ Gardening." — Readers will 
kindly remember that tee are glad to get specimens of 
beautiful or rare flowers and good fruits and vegetables 
for drawing. The drawings so made will be engraved in 
the best manner, and vriU appear in due course in 
Gardening Illustrated, iral TTCm 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Weeds in lawns. —I often see enquiries 
in Gardening as to destroying Plantains, &c., 
in lawns. I have been trying all sorts of 
schemes for thirty years, and have come to the 
conclusion that by far the simplest and most 
effectual plan is this : Invest a shilling in a 
small tin oil-can with a spring to control the 
amount of liquid poured out. Fill it with 
carbolic acid (brown commercial) or paraffin-oil, 
the former for choice. Vitriol is sometimes 
recommended, but it is no more effectual, and 
dangerous as well both to hands, clothes, and 
boots, and can only be used in a glass vessel. 
Carry the tin in one hand and a knife in the 
other. Cut off the Plantain or Dandelion just 
below the crown, and put three or four drops 
of the acid upon the stump. Dandelions may 
possibly appear again the next year ; Plantains 
never. There will be a brown shank on the 
ground, an inch or so in diameter for about a 
fortnight, but the Grass will soon cover it. All 
this can be done almost as fast as you can walk 
about the lawn.— Shropshire Rector. 

3233.— Carnations and maggots.— In 

preparing the ground for my plants I dig into 
the ground a dressing of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a liberal quantity of soot added. As soon 
as the plants commence growing in the spring, 
I choose a showery day, and dust soot freely 
over the foliage. Since I adopted the above plan 
I rarely lose a plant from either maggot or 
wireworm. I have also healthier plants and 
finer marked flowers since I discontinued the use 
of manures. —R. E., Harbottle. 

3343.— Plants in very light soil.— This 

is a very important enquiry, and I hope it will 
receive the attention of those who are competent 
to advise. Leaving someone else to furnish a 
list of plants and annuals that are suitable for 
such a purpose, I should like to say that when 
I had a similar soil to deal with I found that I 
got much better results when I took to mulching 
the crops in summer than from the most liberal 
use of manure, dug in the ground in the ordinary 
way, and when I applied manure, to use only 
that which was well rotted, and applied only in 
the spring of the year. Thick mulchings, how¬ 
ever, were my greatest help. I used to lay on a 
thick layer of half-rotten manure over the roots 
of such crops as Peas, Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, Vegetable Marrows, &c., and for such 
subjects as Onions the short Grass from the 
lawn was spread between the rows. Shallow 
digging is better than deep trenching for such 
ground, unless a thick layer of quite rotten 
manure can be laid in the trench 9 inches under 
the surface. Soot and lime are unsuitable for 
such a soil ; the first is too burning, and lime 
makes the staple still lighter.—J. C. C. 

3323.— Begonias for bedding.— The 

tubers should be started with growths before 
being planted out. As they are tender, this 
cannot be done before the end of May at the 
earliest, so that unless well in growth by that 
time much valuable time is lost. Towards the 
end of March or early in April is a good time to 
start the Begonias for bedding purposes, and 
indeed most of them will be moving naturally 
then in a greenhouse temperature. Start them 
in boxes of light sandy soil, and when a little 
advanced transfer them singly to 34-inch or 
t^-inch pots. The double varieties succeed as 
well out-of-doors as the singles, but those with 
drooping blossoms are not nearly so effective as 
the erect-flowering kinds.—B. d. R. 

3309.— Flowers for a shady place.— 

There are many shade-loving flowering plants. 
Forget-me-nots, Primroses, Auriculas, Poly¬ 
anthuses, and Christmas Roses will do very well 
in the shade ; so will also Lily of the Valley, 
Mimulus, or Monkey-flower, including the 
common Musk, Columbines, Asperula odorata 
(Woodruff), Anemones, such as nemorosa and 
apennina, Centaurea montana, Pansies in 
variety, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Funkia 
grandiflora, Herbaceous Phloxes, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, and Spiraea Aruncus; and among bulbs 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
Lilies.—E. H. 

3272.— Black slugs in a garden.— In 

answer to “ Y. H. 8.,” the slugs might be got 
rid of, as lie suggested, by a dressing of gas- 
lime—say, 20 bushels to the half-acre. It has 
also the advantage ofbeJhg-a fair maiiTireu Fresh- 
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slaked lime is more useful during the summer¬ 
time, when the ground is dry, and may then be 
freely dredged round about the plants early in 
the morning. In wet weather, however, this 
plan is of little or no use. Guano and nitrate of 
soda also form effective dressings. If the wild 
birds are encouraged they will consume large 
numbers of the smaller slugs during the winter 
and spring. It is easy to trap these insects by 
Cabbage-leaves, bran, or the sugaring method 
mentioned in Gardening about three weeks 
ago.—M. 


THE PEACH-LEAVED BELL-FLOWER 
(CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA). 

This Campanula in its many forms—at least a 
dozen—is capable of making a garden gay for 
nearly two summer months without the aid of 
any other flower. Each variety will last for 
several weeks in good and showy condition, and 
as these do not flower at exactly the same period 
they last over a considerable season. There are 
two colours—white (here figured) and blue ; the 
latter the typical. But there are many shades 
between the two. The type has big and rather 
shallow flowers ; there is a white of the same 
onn, another with the same shaped cup or bell 



The White Pcach-leaved Iiell-llower (Campanula persici- 
folia alba). 


with a crown or coloured calyx, and also a much 
deeper bell-like flower, with the crown—white 
and blue again—called coronata. Then there is 
the well-known double white, inform resembling 
a little double Rose. With regard to the 
newest developments of this species, the enor¬ 
mous size of whose flowers well warrants the 
name of “grandiflora,” much might be said; 
but suffice it that when reproduced from seed 
the results are a distinct group of forms at once 
startling and delightful. I have at least half-a- 
dozen forms in white and blue. Who can see 
the end of possible improvement with many of 
our old stock types ? W. 


3238.— Grubs in a garden.— I should 

imagine, as there are no particulars given, that 
the grubs which infested “ G. E. O.’s” garden 
last summer were the caterpillars of White 
Butterflies, or those of the Cabbage-moth. 
The only sure method of exterminating these 
pests is to collect and kill all the “grubs” 
and chrysalides that can be found. However, an 
application of paraffin-oil, greatly diluted with 
water, or even soapy-water alone, will often keep 
them away. Blackbirds and Starlings should 
be encouraged.—M. 


3241.— Planting AlstroBmerias.— These 
may be planted now at any time, but provided 
the site for them is ready, the sooner they art 
lanted the better. The distance apart is ruled 
y the kinds and their requirements. Their 
roots are naturally thick tufts or clusters, but 
some kinds spread fast and freely, extending 
outwards considerably each year. A. aurea is 
an example, and if I was going to plant healthy, 
strong tufts of this I should place them from 
2 feet to 3 feet apart. On the other hand, 
A. chilensis and its many pretty forms are less 
vigorous, and 1 foot apart would be a nice dis 
tauce at which to plant. I would remind 
“ T. D.” of the importance of deep planting in 
a soil that is open and well drained, otherwise 
they will not be established, because frost would 
kill them in winter. The roots should be at 
least 9 inches below the surface, and then in 
most cases they are safe, but a further precau¬ 
tion is to mulch them late in autumn with some 
light protective material, such as leaf-mould or 
strawy-manure. Alstrmmerias are most im¬ 
patient of disturbance at the root, and some 
times when newly planted make little apparent 
progress above ground the first season, but 
beneath the surface they are rooting freely.— 
A. H. 


ORCHIDS. 

ANSELLIA AFRICANA. 

I have received from “Miss Emma Peto ” a 
spray of flowers of this Orchid. She says it was 
a plant that was imported from a fresh locality. 
1 must say in reply to her that although this 
species is said to have a very wide distribution 
in Africa, this is by far the brightest-coloured 
one I have ever seen, the yellow' of the sepals 
and petals and the cinnabar spots and blotches 
are so very bright in colour, but yet it is to all 
intents and purposes A. africana. With Mr. 
Williams, of Holloway, some time back I noticed 
a very fine variety flowering, but this one is even 
brighter in the flowers than that. Mr. Bull 1 
noticed last year had a very nice dw’arf kind, 
which he called A. humilis, and this is a summer 
bloomer. 1 noted some few years ago a dwarf 
form called Rollissoni,and I think the openingup 
of the African continent to western civilisation 
will be the means of enlarging this genus, for 
nearly everyone that hunts for a few plants to 
bring home finds a different form of this Ausellia, 
and I have no doubt but that there are other 
and finer forms yet to be found. How’ever, 
“ Miss E. P.,” you have got a very fine form of 
the well-known species which w r as discovered 
some fifty years ago. You should grow it in 
good rough, fibry peat and leaf-mould, adding 
some silver sand. Now is about a good time 
to repot it, but do not w r et the younger growths 
until they have attained some size, when water 
may be given more freely. It is an Orchid which 
will succeed well with ordinary stove-plants, 
but it always requires an abundance of heat and 
moisture. Matt. Bramble. 


CATTLEYA SKINNERI. 

“T. J.’s” letter is considerably more liopefu 
and encouraging in tone than that received from 
“ West Heath,’* and which I have answered in 
another column of this issue of Gardening. 
“ T. J.” says he has three plants which are 
sending up fourteen spikes, and two other 
growths have made sheaths, but they are not 
showing any signs of pushing through their 
flowers. “ T. J.” says these plants made stout, 
well-shaped bulbs last year, and they were 
attended to with the greatest care. They had 
been potted, too, according to instructions given 
in Gardening, with the creeping rhizomes just 
above the soil, and during the winter they have 
been kept in a temperature of 55 degs., with a 
nice fresn air about them, and the bulbs have 
been kept dry, but not the plants. Well, my 
friend has been carefully carrying out my in 
structions, and is now about to reap a fine 
reward. This Cattleya is one of the many dis 
coveries of the late Mr. Skinner, whose name it 
bears, in Guatemala, where it is known by the 
name of the “Flor de San Sebastian,” and 1 
really think it is amongst the most beautiful 
species in the whole genus. Of course, one 
wants to have more than a single flower upon 
a plant to see the force of this argument; one 
wants to see si^ or eight. flowars on a raceme 
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and several racemes upon a plant, like my friend 
** T. J.” says he has coming on, to be enabled 
to enjoy fully the delicate soft rosy-purple 
blossoms developed by this species. One or 
two fine varieties nave also been intro¬ 
duced, but the plants do not differ much 
in shape, size, or colour, except the variety 
alba, which is the moat chaste Orchid 
that I know of, the flowers being of the 
purest white, saving a tinge of pale yellow in 
the lip. This white form has been introduced 
from Costa Rica, whilst the original form came 
to us from the warm parts of Guatemala ; there¬ 
fore the plant must not be treated as a cool- 
house Orchid—indeed, I have always found it 
succeed best when placed in the wannest end of 
the Brazilian-house during the growing season. 
1 have removed it to the cooler end during the 
rooting season, where the thermometer has 
fallen as low as 50 degs. at times; but I like 
this not to fall below 55 degs., and during this 
time water should only be given it in such 
quantity as W’ill just preserve the soil in a moist 
state, while the atmosphere may be kept quite 
dry. It is now just the time that friends like 
44 West Heath ” should take particular notice to 
keep the bulbs of this Cattlcya dry, when, in¬ 
stead of their decaying, he would be,like “T. J.,” 
pleased with the prospect of a fine display of 
bloom on them. I think, however, that the 
last-named person has wintered his plants too 
w'arm, or they would not be pushing up their 
flowers so soon. Their beauty will be past by 
the middle of March, or, at any rate, before the 
end of that month. When I used to show 
Orchids I always looked for Cattleya Skinneri 
to be one of ray best telling plants for the 
May show. 44 T. J.,” must now' place the 
Cattleya in a temperature of about GO degs., 
and give it more water to induce it to bring fine 
flowers, and when the flower-buds come through 
the sheath you must take care that they do not 
get any water from the syringe. If due 
care is taken to keep them from getting 
wetted they will remain a picture and 
a pleasure for about three weeks, but all 
care is necessary to preserve them for such 
a length of time. It will be well for you 
to retard two of your plants somewhat, in order 
that you may have this beautiful species longer 
in perfection with you. Say you keep one plant 
in about 5 degs. less heat, and put the other in, 
say, 10 degs. less heat than the plant which is 
the most forward at the present time, vou will 
thus be enabled to enjoy its beauty for a much 
longer period than if all the plants opened flowers 
at once. This Cattleya should be grown in a pot. 
and the pot or pots should be well drained, and 
the soil should consist of good brown peat-fibre 
and a little chopped Sphagnum, and when pot 
ting-time comes round a few medium-sized 
nodules of charcoal should be inserted at in¬ 
tervals in the soil in order to open it and to 
allow of the free running away of the water, 
because this is an Orchid which objects to much 
water about its roots at any time. The plant 
likes sun and light, but yet do not allow it 
to be too much exposed to the sun, or it will be 
of an unsightly yellow hue instead of a pleasing 
light-green shade. Immediately after flowering 
is the best time to increase Cattleya Skinneri by 
division, but this advice is only wanted by those 
having very large plants, as'it does not like 
being cut much ; but if a piece of the Orchid in 
question is wanted for a friend, it is best about 
this time to fulfil your promise. 

Matt. Bramble. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE BLENHEIM ORANGE. 

The high merits of Blenheim Orange, here 
illustrated, fully, entitle it to the foremost position 
amongst our British Apples. What other Apple 
combines the properties of being equally adapted 
for cooking or dessert ? And I daresay at Christ¬ 
mas-time no other Apple is hailed with greater 
satisfaction by our market salesmen, os good 
samples always t jmmond the highest prices in 
the market. Yet this Apple some people say 
we are not to plant because it is slow' in coming 
into bearing ; a plausible excuse to a certain 
extent, I must admit, but what other Apple is 
there that bears with the same freedom w hen it 
has reached that state ? The range of country 
over which old trees are scattered shows the 
esteem in which it is held. The fact is, the 
Blenheim, properly speaking, is not a garden, 
but an orchard tree. Cultivated as a pyramid 
or open bush it will not succeed, not even when 
worked on the dwarfing stocks, for it will not 
withstand restriction in the true sense of the 
word, this probably being the reason why 
the Blenheim is considered by some people not 
a desirable variety to plant. The Blenheim 
Orange is an orchard standard tree, pure ami 
simple. This, then, is the style in which 
to cultivate it, and even if there should be^years 
of waitiug, the waiting will not be iu vain. 
In the strong loanPof Herefordshire this variety 


grows wonderfully well, many of the trees being 

of huge dimensions, and the prodigious crops 
such trees will produce are also wonderfully 
good both in size and colour. In gathering this 
variety the mistake must not be made of gather¬ 
ing the fruits too early, for it is astonishing 
what size and colour will be taken on during 
the last ten days. At the time the Woolhope 
Society held their exhibitions at Hereford it 
was marvellous the fine fruits which used to be 
sent in from the surrounding district, many of 
the specimens reaching quite 1 lb. in weight. I 
am sure a score of acres planted with healthy 
standards would prove a profitable investment 
to landowners who may have the land to spare. 
If planted on Grass land the cost of protecting 
from ground game and cattle w'ould only have 
to be studied, and this only for the first few 
years. The Blenheim must not be considered 
a market grower’s or tenant’s tree where 
immediate returns are expected from the outlay 
incurred, but when owners of the land plant, or 
those who are responsible form garden orchards, 
then ought the merits of this fine old Apple to 
be considered. An earlier return may be secured 
by grafting, for in three or four years by adopt¬ 
ing the method as practised in the western 
counties, fine trees capable of producing a lot of 
fruit would soon be forthcoming. Old trees of 
inferior kinds, but of good shape, are selected, 
and instead of sawring off the branches to within 
1 foot or 2 feet of the fork of the main trunk, 
almost every branch over an inch in diameter is 
left. On to this the grafts are put, often as 


many as fifty or more being placed on one tree. 
By this method large trees are verv quickly 
formed. It is certainly the best method to adopt 
with the Blenheim, as with other varieties. I 
have had several trees under observation for the 
past four years, at which time they were grafted, 
and a casual observer would think that they 
were large bearing tree of many years’ growth, 
the long, healthy shoots being studded with 
fruit-buds. * Y. 


.1312.- Peach culture under glass.— 
Peaches are grown under varying conditions 
under glass. For instance the early house may 
be started the beginning of December at a night 
temperature of 45 degs., with a rise of 10 degs. 
before ventilating. As the trees advance in 
growth the temperature is slightly raised, so 
tliat by the time the trees are iu lblossom the 
night temperature ranges from 50 degs. to 
53 degs. or so, working in sympathy with the 
outside temperature, so as not to burn fuel 
wastefully. When the fruits are set and 
swelling a degree or two more may be allowed, 
but it should not he permited to rise above 
HO degs., even in mild weather, till the stoning 
period is completed. After the stones are 
formed a little more heat may be given if the 
fruits are required speedily. Syringing and 
ventilation are very important matters. Usually 
the syringing is stopped when the trees are iu 
blossom, and whatever moisture is then required to 
keep the atmosphere 
genial in bright weather 
is given by damping 
paths and drv spots in 
the borders, though this 
should not t>e done iu ex¬ 
cess, as the atmosphere 
must lie in a buoyant 
condition to insure per¬ 
fect setting. When the 
thermometer in the day 
rises more than 10 degs. 
above the night tempera¬ 
ture, open the ventilators 
at the highest part of 
the roof very slightly, 
and add to this by de¬ 
grees during the fore¬ 
noon as required, but the 
stipulated 10 degrees 
above the night tem- 
j>eraturemay be exceeded 
without injury on a 
bright day when there is 
a steady circulation of 
air inside the house. In 
using the syringe seek 
out the corners with the 
stream of water, as in 
such positions the red- 
spider is apt to get and 
hold possession. In thinning the fruits, if 
the object in view is to have them as large 
as possible, give each one a Bquare foot of 
spray ; if quantity is a consideration before the 
highest quality, take double the nuinl)er, 
though in the matter of cropping something can 
he done by the free use of liquid-manure or by 
top-dressings of suitable artificials. Leave the 
crop as far as possible on the upper side of the 
branches to give colour, and commence thinning 
out the clusters as soon as fairly set. Healthy 
trees generally set many more fruits than are 
required, and those growing on the under sides 
of the branches may he rubbed off when quite 
small. As regards disbudding, having selected 
a well-placed shoot near the base of each fruit¬ 
ing branch, or wherever there is space to fill, 
thin out the others fearlessly when about an 
inch or so long. Usually there is too much wood 
left in Peach-trees, both under glass and also 
outside. There must, of course, be a leader left 
to every shoot, though rather than overcrowd, 
it will he better to pinch this shoot hack 
when G inches long. The second house will 
require much the same treatment as the first, 
but the trees in the late house are generally 
allowed to break naturally, and only fire- 
heat is used in it to protect the blossoms from 
frost, but the cultural details are the same 
in all cases ; but even in these late houses I have 
found it an advantage to close at four o’clock 
and use the engine freely, and then about 
eight o'clock in the evening, give a chink of air. 
The roots of Peach-treys must he kept genially 
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moist, but for the last three weeks, when the 
fruits are ripening, no water should be given, and 
the ventilation should be increased.—E. H. 

3130 — Making a Vine border.— The 
rocky bottom will do admirably. Concreting it 
sometimes does more harm than good. Drains 
should be laid over the bottom to carry away 
any water that may percolate through the 
border. The best material for a Vine border is 
good fibrous, parti}'-decayed loam. Add to this 
a sixth part of decayed stable-manure, and to 
every cartload of loam about Iialf a hundred¬ 
weight of crushed bones; a cartload of old 
mortar or plaster-rubbish should be added to 
each six cartloads of the above compound.— 
J. D. E. 

3336.— Apples and Pears from cut¬ 
tings. —I have rooted a good many Apples of 
certain kinds from cuttings, and always found 
them sufficiently vigorous and bear good crops 
of fruit. If we could get all kinds of Apples to 
root as freely from cuttings as a few of the 
varieties will there would be no necessity to 
graft or bud. The difficulty of striking cuttings 
will, I have no doubt, be met by layering when 
a stool ground has been established. My own 
impression is that when own-rooted trees can 
be supplied in quantity they will supersede all 
others, and there will then be more and better 
fruit.—E. H. 

- My own experience with these is the 

same as “Mr. Jessop's.” It is not impossible 
to strike Apples or Pears from cuttings, but 
they are of sorts not worth growing. It would be 
very interesting to know if anyone had succeeded 
in striking successfully trees from cuttings 
other than such as form knots or burrs on the 
stems. The vigour of a grafted tree depends 
upon the stock. A strong stock, such as the 
Crab stock or the Pear, will throw vigour into 
a weakly-constitutioned variety, while the 
dwarfing stocks, as the Paradise and the Quince, 
greatly restrain vigour.—J. D. K. 

3310.— Culture of Pine-applps.— The 
most important requisite in the culture of Pine¬ 
apples is heat, both at the roots and in the 
atmosphere. There should be a night tempera¬ 
ture of from 60 degs. to 65 degs., rising a few 
degs. higher when the fruits are swelling off. 
The houses or pits in which they are grown 
should be light, so that the growth may be short 
and sturdy. The best mode of propagation is 
from suckers, but they should be left on the old 
plants till strong, as this will save time after¬ 
wards, and these suckers always grow faster on 
the old plants till they get a good size. As soon 
as the suckers are removed from the old stools 
Btrip off two or three of the bottom leaves, and 
smoothe the base of the stem with a sharp knife, 
and then pot them in 6-inch pots, and plunge in 
a hot-bed where there is a bottom-heat of 
80 degs. or so. No water need be given at first, 
but just dew the plants over with the syringe 
twice a day, and if the sun shines brightly place 
a thin shade over the glass for three or four hours 
in the middle of the day till roots have formed. 
In very hot weather in summer a thin shade 
will also be desirable, but no more shading should 
be given than is necessary to keep the leaves 
from scorching, as all shading, to a certain 
extent, is injurious, as it tends to draw the 

S lants up weakly, instead of keeping them 
warf and sturdy, and it should 1*3 regarded 
as a necessary evil to be resorted to when the 
plants would be distressed without it. The 
atmospheric conditions must be genial, and, 
consequently, humid to a certain extent. Give 
a little air at the ridge of the roof when the 
thermometer rises to 75 degs., and increase the 
ventilation, if the thermometer continues to rise, 
but avoid cold currents, and in very bright 
weather use a thin shade, instead of opening the 
ventilators too much. Close early in the 
afternoon, and saturate the atmosphere with 
the syringe. It is a good plan if the Vines 
are grown in pots to have over the hot- 
water pipes, wdiich supply the bottom-heat, 
a plunging bed of leaves or tan—I prefer 
Oak-leaves, as they are so genial, never getting 
too hot, even when used fresh. It will take 
from twenty months to two years to produce 
fruits from suckers. As soon as the suckers 
have filled the pots with roots they will be 
shifted into pots 2 inches larger, and they are 
then termed successions. The next shift will be 
into 10-inch pots, in which size they may fruit, 
though some of the large-growinc varieties, 
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such as Providence, will do better in larger 
pots. It is an advantage if there are several 
structures, or if there is a range of glass devoted 
to Pines, as wa9 the case in most large gardens 
years ago. Half the space would be partitioned 
off as a fruiting-house, the other part would be 
kept at a slightly lower temperature for succes¬ 
sions in various stages. Suckers were often 
started in any low, close pit, plunged in a bed 
of leaves. Pines are expensive in the matter of 
fuel; but in districts where plenty of tree- 
leaves could be had for raking up, I fancy Pines 
may still be grown at a profit. It was well enough 
to give up Pine-growing when Grapes, Cucum¬ 
bers, Ac., were realising good prices, but that 
day has gone by now. The best soil for Pines 
is a good, Bound loam—the top 3 inches from an 
old pasture—and it is ready for use as soon as 
the Grass in the turf is dead. Break it down 
with the spade, and mix a little soot with it, 
and for the last shift add a little bone-meal. 
Pot firmly, and see that the pots are properly 
drained. The watering will required care and 
judgment, especially in the short days, as if 
the roots get too much water they will die, and 
then there is nothing for it but to shake out, 
trim off all the old, remove a few of the bottom 
leaves, and start again in smaller pots. In 
winter Pines will not require water oftener than 
once in ten or twelve days, though, of course, a 
look over will be given oftener than that should 
the weather be of a drying character. Liquid- 
manure is generally given when the pots are 
filled with roots, especially after the plants 
have thrown up fruits. The syringe should be 
laid aside when the plants are in flower ; or, at 
:east, the plants in blossom must not l>e syringed, 
and water should lie withheld as soon as the 
fruits begin to colour.—E. H. 

3248.— Flowers under Apple-trees.— 
The best things to grow under Apple-trees in 
such a position are Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Forget-me- 
nots, Pansies or Violas, and Miinulus or Monkey - 
flower. It iB quite an easy matter to have a 
rich display of some of the plants named above 
and others of kindred character.—E. H. 

-Acharming floral feature might be created 

in this case. A shaded, moist bed is just the 
thing for the numerous fine, hardy Prim¬ 
roses, and many of these would be flowering 
at the same time as the Apple-trees. The large 
bunch Primroses—that is, those which bear 
their clusters of flowers upon long stalks like 
those of the Polyanthus — would be charming, and 
then such fine species of Primula as denticulata, 
rosea, and, above all, japonica, so varied and 
lovely in hue of blossom. Auriculas, too, the fine 
hardy seifs, would do well, and look charming. 
—A. H. 

3332.— Pruning autumn-planted frult-treee. 

—The only advantage of pruning young fruit-trees 1 b to 
lay a foundation for the future trees; but it is probable 
that trees with fourteen to sixteen branches have been 
insufficiently cut back in the nursery, and in such cases 
heading back may be necessary.— E. 11. 


HOUSE ft WINDOW GARDENING. 

3282. — Using 1 a glass shed. — This 
should be a useful place for plants if there is not 
too strong a draught of air through it, and if 
there is an opening light at the top by which 
the ventilation may be arranged ana the damp 
air allowed to pass off. Without this no plants 
will flourish, Roses would become mildewed, and 
everything be more or less a failure, so that if 
“ B. W. A. ” wishes to grow Chrysanthemums and 
other flowers in it, the first step must be to make 
some movable places in the glass roof, close to the 
top, openable by a rope and swivel. The doors 
at either end of the shed must not be habitually 
left open at the same time, for draught destroys 
Ferns, and Begonias will drop their blossoms 
if exposed to it. A good-sized colza-oil-lamp (or 
two if the frost he severe) will keep the tem¬ 
perature above freezing-point in winter if 
placed on the ground not far from the glass 
front, or a small stove—of which there are now 
plenty fitted for the purpose, with hot-water 
apparatus—would keep the temperature really 
comfortable, both for tne plants and the owner. 
Such a place would do well for early Chrysan¬ 
themums, as the owner has not much time to 
attend to them. He should not attempt the 
late varieties, which are troublesome to grow, 
because blight so often attacks them, or mildew, 
after some weeks indoors. He should send to 


one of the firms advertising Chrysanthemums, 
and select those which bloom not later than the 
middle of November, growing them out-of-door* 
until the end of September. Begonias should 
do well, but they need to be repotted as the* 
grow large, and must not be neglected as to 
watering. If “ B. W. A.” wishes to have 
flowers it is absolutely necessary that some¬ 
one should attend to them regularly, not 
only occasionally ; ten minutes each morning 
and evening would be enough in a general way ; 
but flowers can no more be expected to do well 
without attention than children, and nothing 
but failure can result from neglect. A Marshal 
Niel Rose might do, but all Roses need a good 
deal of care, syringing, &c., to keep down green¬ 
fly, Ac., and it would be wiser, if time is a con¬ 
sideration, to have other plants which do not 
become blighted easily. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums with large double bloom (Mme. 
Crousse or Souvenir de Charles Turner are ex¬ 
cellent kinds for the purpose) ; Heliotrope, large- 
flowered scarlet “Geraniums,” and Cobcea scan- 
dens, all keep elean with ordinary care and good 
soil. The bod in which they are planted should 
have a good digging over, and plenty of old 
manure, leaf-soil, and a little soot may be 
dug in with advantage. The creepers will need 
plenty of water when in full growth, and a top¬ 
dressing of good rich stuff' once a year. A 
Heliotrope, if given a little warmth in winter, 
will go on flowering for several years without 
cessation, being thinned back in August, if 
winter flowers are needed, when it will soon be 
again a mass of blossom. Ferns can be grown 
in Cork or in simple wire pockets (a small 
meshed netting being selected) stuffed with 
Moss, peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and nailed to 
the walls. They will not, however, do well if 
the sun shines too strongly on them, or if they 
are in a draught a quiet corner must be found 
for them. Movable wire stands for pots and 
plenty of hanging-baskets are far more effective 
than the old wooden staging, as they can be 
shifted to suit the special plants displayed, or 
turned out altogether when necessary. Semi- 
tropical foliage plants, which are easily raised 
from seed, woula add much to the beauty of 
such a corner of the house. —J. L. R. 

3262. —Treatment of window-plants. 

—“ A Beginner ” had better purchase a bag of 
suitable compost for window-plants, as it is not 
likely that the soil under bushes would contain 
enough nourishment. A compost of leaf-mould, 
turf-mould, and a little soot and silver sand is ex¬ 
cellent for most plants, except Heaths, Azaleas, 
and other hard-wooded plants, which need peat. 
Leaves can be collected in autumn and stacked 
in a corner (with a board across to prevent them 
from blowing away), and if turf can be cut and 
stacked in a dry place till spring, so that the 
roots of the Grass die, it is most valuable for 
potting purposes, and should be chopped up 
with a spade, and then pulled to pieces with the 
hand. Soot (which can be brushed down from any 
chimney) is an excellent stimulant and manure, 
especially useful in the form of liquid-manure. 
To prepare this, put as much Boot as will go into 
a pint measure into a small, coarse canvas bag; 
tie it up securely, but not so tight that the soot 
cannot move, and place it in a large pan of soft 
water. The bag can be stirred with a stick 
when necessary, and the water surrounding it, 
if used thin and clear, is valuable as a stimulant 
for plants when they are growing fast and 
making flower-buds. Pelargoniums and Fuchsias 
are not difficult to manage. Pot Roses are, how’- 
ever, a different matter, and it is almost impos¬ 
sible to grow them well in a window, for green¬ 
fly, mildew, Ac., are sure to attack them, for 
they need moist air and regular ventilation. 
All pot plants need carefully arranged 
drainage. A concave bit of crock should 
cover the hole at the bottom of the pot, 
and three or four pieces can be placed over 
this, so that the water has free egress, then a 
bit of dry Moss, to keep the soil from choking 
the drainage, and this it is well to sprinkle with 
soot, both for nourishment to the roots and to 
exclude insects. Water should be given 
thoroughly when the surface of the soil is dry 
enough not to make the finger laid upon it dirty, 
but not till then, and the saucers in which the 
pots stand must be emptied half an hour after 
watering. Plenty of air in mild w’eather is 
essential, except for Ferns, and the foliage must 
be kept clean by means of a bit of soft sponge 
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and clean water; a penny paint-brush for delicate 
•hoots will also be found useful Water from a 
watering-pot with a rose on it will refresh the 
plants, which can be watered outside or in a flat 
bath, in mild weather, but when the frost is sharp 
keep the plants drier than usual, and remove 
them from the window at night. Gas is fatal to 
ipost plants, and it is useless to attempt to grow' 
flowers in a room where it is burned. The only 
plan then is to have them in a bedroom, and 
bring them down only in the afternoon, when 
needed for decoration. Myrtles, Begonias, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Palms, Arum Lilies, 
Daffodils, and all spring bulbs, with a host of 
other plants, may be grown in a window with a 
sunny aspect by anyone who is willing to give 
the plants a short time of regular attention 
daily, but this is an absolute necessity to their 
well-doing. Thorough attention to cleanliness 
of foliage is a great secret of success, and it 
must be remembered that nearly all plants are 
the better for standing out-of-doors—where they 
can enjoy the evening dew and become hardy 
and braced up for the winter—between the 
months of June and October. Their pots must, 
however, be protected from heat by sinking 
them in ashes, or the clinging roots may be 
destroyed. “A Beginner” should read and 
Study carefully the instruction given in “ House 
and Window Gardening ” week by week in this 


him if the subject puzzles him.—J. L. R. 

RULBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Qnegt lona. —Queries and anstcers art inserted in 
Gardening free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly ami concisely written on 
one side of the paver only , and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardening, 37, Southampton-street, Covent-garden, Lon¬ 
don. Letters on business should be sent to the Publisher. 
The name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be used in 
the paper. When more than one query t* sent, each 
should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communications. 

Answers (which, urith the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments ) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us bg advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assist¬ 
ance. Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely 
4 hat several answers to the same question may often be 
very useful, and those who reply would do ivell to mention 
the localities in which their experience is aained. Corres¬ 
pondents who refer to articles inserted in Gardening 
should mention the number in which they appeared. 


8389.— Crickets In a greenhouse.— Wpl someone 
kindly tell me of a remedy for getting rid of crickets in a 
greenhouse? They do a great deal of damage by eating 
the plants.— Troubled. 

3390. -Dividing a Deutzia.-I have a very large 
Deutzia now in flower. Can I divide it into three or four 
plants? I have tried cuttings and cannot get them to 
grow.— Miss G., Littlcdean. 

3301.— Peach for a cool lean-to house. -Which 
is the best Peach for this purpose, and how many trees 
will be required for a house 15 feet 6 inches long by 5 feet 
wide? Locality, Stafford.—W. M. 

339*2.— Destroying cockroaches.— Will someone 
kindly tell me how to get rid of cockroaches in a house t 
They* infest the kitchen cupboards, and the ordinary 
insect powder seems to have no effect.—M. L. P. 

3393. —Genista cuttings.—I have tried several 
times to get Genista cuttings to grow, and have never suc¬ 
ceeded. Will someone kindly tell me when they ought to 
be put in, and how treated ?—Miss G., Littlcdean . 

3394. — Broad Beans for show.— I should be glad 
of a few remarks on growing Broad Beans for show, the 
best time to sow them, and how many to grow on each 
stalk, and would liquid-manure be beneficial ?—T. Jones. 

3396 . -Grafting a Jargonelle Pear-tree.—I am 
thinking of cutting back a Jargonelle Pear-tree, and graft¬ 
ing it with a late-keeping variety. Would the result be 
likely to be satisfactory, and what kind would be best. 

A. O. 

339fl.— Starting Dahlia-tubers.-I shall be very 
much obliged if someone will kindly inform me as to the 
best way of starting Dahlia-tubers, and the proper time to 
do so, so as to get nice plants early ?—J. Brown, Don¬ 
caster. 


8397.— Growing Asparagus plumoeus.— I shall 
be obliged if someone wiU kindly give me instructions as 


■per.' a;rd“"4";'u7q«esUon7 winch occur to I 


oi i o_Roses in a conservatory • l shall be glad to 

know if R^lantedin a 4-feet wide in^oonser- 

vatory, which is heated m winter by hot-water pipes, 
should be taken up and planted out J" sink 

forced flowering is over? If so, would it be better to sink 
the pots in the soil of the border l— H. M. 

3413 —Sowing various seeds. — Will someone 
kindly tell me when to sow the following 
and temperature for each f—Azalea indica, CamejUaJDon 
vallaria. Arum lily, Achimenes, Cactus, Erica, Eucalyptus, 
Fern (greenhouse), Genista, Lapageria rosea, Veronica, 
Freesia, and Dielytra spectabilis.— Neatb. 

3414. —Evergreen creeper. —Will someone tellme 
the best evergreen creeper to cover the side^ tot £ 
servatory, which faces southland has a bowler 3 feet to 
4 feet wide in front, in which I am planting half standard 
and dwarf Roses for earlyllowering. The house is heated. 
Would Ceanothus azureus answer ?—H. u. 

3415 . —Plants for an aquarium —I have a small 
aquarium, size 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches by 1 foot. 
Would anyone kindly name a plant or fcw ° fmitaWe ,*® r . *5 ? 
same and beneficial to gold fish, and how h he ^ n a .^ 

Anv information on the management of same would be 
thankfully received ?-A Cumberland Laddie. 

3416 —Souvenir de laMalmaison Carnation. 
-I have a Souvenir de la Malmaison Carnation in a pot, 
which flowered last September. It looks health}, and is 
»v£d SrtioSs in the upper part but the lower por¬ 
tion is bare and unsightly. Ought I bo take 
and, if so, would this be the proper time of the >ear?— 

3417 .— Culture of Melons in a frame —Many 

thanks to “ S. P.” for his simple directions. May I now 
trouble him to tell me what is the advisable number of 
fruit to leave on a single plant ? I was much troubled 
with mealy-bug on my Melons, &c., last year, and an> 
hints as to the treatment of plants thus affected would be 
welcome ?— Lew Cross. 


Doncaster. 

3398.— Growing Tree Carnations.—1 should be 
very much obliged for suggestions for growing Tree Car¬ 
nations? I have some very large ones in pots. Would 
they flower out-of-doors ? They are at present in a green¬ 
house.— Jane. 

3309. —Paris Daisies.— What is the reason that the 
buds on some Paris Daisies I have instead of opening out 
wither and fall off? They are in pots in the greenhouse, 
but were oui last summer. Do they need much nourish¬ 
ment?— Jane. 

3400 . — Austrian Copper Rose.— I have an Austrian 
Copper Rose on its own roots. It has made some long 
shoots, but it did not flower last year. Will someone 
kindly tell me if it ought to be pruned at all, and, if so, 
when ?—E. L. C. 

3401. —Annuals and perennials for cutting.— 
WiU someone oblige with a list of best twenty-four annuals 
for cutting ? They must be hardy, and one : third white 
flowers. Also twenty-four perennials ? District, North of 


8374.—Grapes for early forcing.— What are the 
four best Grapes for early forcing ?—A. C. H. O. 

3376 .—Narcissus bulbs.— what should I do with 
tome Narcissus bulbs I did not plant this season 1— Ama- 

TEUfe. 

3376. — Aconites in pots.—will Aconites grow and 
flower all right if potted up now out of the open ground ? 
—Kit. 

3377. — Preesias out-of-doors. -Will Freesias blos¬ 
som in the open ground, and, if so, what treatment is 
required?— Jane. 

3878.— Strawberry planting.—Is it too late to 
plant Strawberries, and if not, will they bear f nut this sum¬ 
mer? I live in Kent.— Viva. 

3379.— Growing Smilax. —Will someone kindly tell 
me the proper method of growing Smilax for cutting, as 
grown for tne London markets?— Smilax. 

8880.— Camellias flowering too soon- — My 
Camellias have got into the habit of blossoming too soon. 
IS there any way of retarding them ?—M. 

3381. — Cineraria culture.— Can anything be done 
In the culture of Cinerarias to produce extra large trusses 
of bloom, or does it depend on the seed ?—M. 

3382. — Open-air Mushroom growing.— Is it too 
late in the season to start open-air Mushroom growing if I 
set obout preparing the beds at once ?—F. H. 

33S3.— Potting Crassula cuttings, Ac.—What 
pompost should I use to pot on Crassula cuttings in, and 
how should I treat them afterwards ?—E. L. M. C. 

3384. — Hardy annuals for show.— Will someone 
kindly give a list of hardy annuals that would be fit to pro¬ 
duce cut-flowers for exhibition in August?— Amateur. 

3385. — Treatment of Irises.— Will someone kindly 
inform me what kind of soil, situation, planting, treat¬ 
ment, die., Irises (including Florentine) require?— Novice. 

3380.— Grafting ftmit-trees.— What is the Para¬ 
dise stock on which it is recommended to graft Apples? 
In what w ay is it superior to the Crab ’—Young Gardener, 
Devon. 

3387. — Freesia and Daffodil bulbs.— Will some¬ 
one kindly state the best method of keeping Freesia and 
Daffodil bulbs when they have finished flowering ?— Mrb. 
Armstrong. 

3388. — Striking Rose-cuttings.— Would someone 
kindly tell me how to strike Rose-cuttings now, and what 
soil I must have, and alto the best time for i Ion ting them 
outT-W. Box®. 





flowers. Also twenty-four perenni 
Aberdeen.— Buxburn. 

3402.— Thrips on Azaleas.—I have some Azaleas 
which are infested with thrips. Would someone please to 
tell me the exact proportions of Tobacco-juioe, Gishurst 
Compound, and w ater which should be used in extermina¬ 
ting this pest?—A nxious. 

3493.— Wire worms and pot-plants—I lose more 
than half my pot-plants from wireworms, which do not 
appear till after they have taken good root. Will some- 
one kindly advise me as to the best means of preventing | 
these pests, and also state the cause?—S. 

3404. — Chinese Artichoke (Stachys tuberi- 
fera).— Would someone kindly give me a few hints on the 
cultivation of this vegetable? The best time to plant, the 
distance from row to row f , the depth to plant the tubers, 
the soil and situation needed, Ac. ?— Artichoke. 

3405. — Succession of flowers in a garden.- 
Will someone kindly tell me of a good list of flowers that 
will keep a garden bright from early summer till late 
autumn ? Hardy plants preferred, and inexpensive ones. 

I live in Kent, and my garden faces south and west.— 
Viva. 

3406. — Rhubarb for show.— Will someone kindly 
give me a few items on growing Rhubarb for show* t My 
roots are sheltered from the north-east winds ; the sod is 
very light and is fairly good. Would liquid-manure from the 
piggery be of any benefit, as I have a plentiful supply of it? 
—t! Jones. 

3407. —Treatment Of Vines.— Will anyone kindly 
tell me if it is too late to prune Vines in February, and 
would it be best to cut back the second or third bud ? My 
Vines are considered to bo at their best now*. How long 
ought they to rest after pruning before commencing to 
force them ?—II. W. 

3408 . — Plants for a dry spot -As nothing will 

f -ow on either side of my front door, owing to the dryness, 
propose putting some Fuchsias in pots, and then insert¬ 
ing them in large pots. Would it be as well to put a cjrk 
in the latter and fill w ith sand or Cocoa-nut-fibre ( W hat 
size pots should I use?—II. 

3409.— Streptocarpus hybrids.— WiU someone 
kindly give me any information respecting the new Strepto¬ 
carpus hybrids? Are they a new race of plants, and are 
they easily raised from seed ? What temperature will they 
require to keep them through winter? What kind of soil 
is best for them?—I n the Dark. 

3410.— Killing a Poplar-tree. — Will someone 
kindly state the best way of killing a large Poplar-tree 
without cutting it down? It is 18 inches through the 
bole, and about 40 feet or 50 feet high ; it stands in the 
hedge parting two properties, the owners on one Bide want 
it away, and the otners do not.— Nemo. 

3411.— Building greenhouses, dec.— What would 
be the best way to build two small greenhouses, each 20 feet 
or 25 feet long, to grow plants ana market stuff in ? What 
width would be suitable, and also the best way of heating 
the same ? The houses could both stand on one centre 
wall, or would it be better to have a hollow wall and run 
a hot-water pipe in between? What amount of piping 
would two sueh places require to beat from one boiler?— 
Nemo. 


repotted (they are at present in small pots), and what 
compost to use, so that they may flower this year ? Also 
whether they should remain under glass during the sum¬ 
mer or stand out-of-doors?—E. L. M. C. 

3419. —Dividing Aspidistras.— I h » v esome Aspi- 
listras which wantdividing, as they are pot-l>ound^ \\ 

someone kindly inform me what soil ought to be used, and 
if the present is a good time to repot them? They appear 
to have been potted in a clayey soil, and have done, furl} 
well. Would the application of guano or other artificial 
manure increase their growth?—w. G. W hitk. 

3420 . — Glazing greenhouses —will anyone kindly 
say if there is anything saved in using the Simplex Uad 
Glazing for a greenhouse roof ! Does It need as man} 
spars inside as it glazed in the ordinary way, or would it 
do with spars, say 0 feet apart, and T irons across from 
one spar to another, about 20 inches apart ? Does it need 
spars made in a special manner or not ?— >kmo. 

3421 —Camellias in a vinery.-l am going to 
take my Camellias from a cold conservatory to a vinery, 
iii«r b farted If I put them in this month, how long 
ought they to remain there before being taken back tothe 
conservatory ? 1 should like to get them to bloom about 
Christmas. They do not get any sun in the conservatory 
until noon, and are late in blooming.— Camellia. 

3422 . — Building a greenhouse and flue.-l aui 
thinking of building a small lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet b> 

8 feet. What strength ought the sash-barsfor theroof to 
be? Would 2 inches by 1 inch do,° r * hoidd J h ®L 
stronger, and what distance between the bare? It will be 
heated by a 9-inch flue. Any information respecting Uie 
building of the house and flue will be much esteemed ?- 
Milton. 

3423 . — Covering for a garden frame —Some 
vears ago I remember seeing garden frames Covered with 
M oTleSlinoterWinthe place ol gla». Cucumbe r, grew 
well in these frames, as the material did not interfere with 
the light. I think the cover was made of a material like 
calico, which was oiled and dried in the sun. JJould this 
material be suitable, or would something else be better ! 
—Click. 

3424 . —Forcing Rhubarb.-I want to force a large 
quantity of Rhnbarbunder the staging of m >' 

even* year, and I wish to know if the roots will be good for 
length of time if they are planted out in the open 
groundfand only forced on alternate years \ *** 0 '^ 

Ike to know if raising roots from seed is satisfactory .and 
how long it would take to get good roots for forcing In 
that way ?- Young Gardener, Devon. 

3425 . —Temperature of a Tomato-house — 
What average temperature may I expect to have In a 
house 10 feet long by 8 feet wide, 3 feet to eaves, 
7 feet 6 inches to ridge, iwpect south-west. P^tty well 
sheltered, getting min all day, to be heated b} a No. 01 

Desideratum” boiler and two rows of 4-inch piping along 
one side and one end ? Fuel, house cinders mixed with 
one-third of fine slock. -Constant Reader. 


ojQg Wirewo rms in Hyacintli-pots- I have 

a lot of good bulbs of Hyacinths in pots in flower, butthey 
are dying off, the result of the above, I think I J»ked 
the soil on the flue in the greenhouse before I potted them, 
but still the soil is full of the worms, ^o^ romeone 
kindly giv<* me a little information what to do withthem- 
whether a soaking of lime-water or anything else would 
kill them?—C onstant Reader, Moseley, Birmingham. 

3427 . —Building a greenhouse. *c.—i intend 

erecting a span-roofed greenhouse 12 ft. by 8 ft. standing 
north and south. Perhaps someone would 
what should be height of brick sides, Ac., also in regard to 
the best mode of heating, with as little trouble and .atten¬ 
tion as possible? Would a “Desideratum or Lough¬ 
borough "boiler, with two or three 4-inoh pipes on one side 
be sufficient ? I shall be glad for any general information 
regarding the matter ? —Renfrewshire. 

3428 . — Vines in an unheated house.—I havesix 
Vines in an unheated lean-to house f .^ n & 

soil, planted outside, about 20 vears old. Gradually the 
fruit has got less, both as regards number of bunches and 
size of the Grapes. The leaves alone seem ^flourish 
they are quite free of. blight, 1 have been advised to use 
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bone-dust instead of stable-manure, but do not know how 
to apply it to the border, which is 3C feet by IS} feet, and 
has never had anything planted in it. This bonier has risen 
between 18 inches and 2 feet by being yearly added to. 
Would “ J. C. C." kindly advise me what to do—whether 
it would hurt the roots if I took off some of the soil, and 
when, if not, should it be done ?— Wkst Cornwall. 

3429. — Flower-seeds in an unheated green¬ 
house.— Will somebody kindly tell mo what flower-seeds 
it would be best to sow in an unheated greenhouse or out- 
of-doors in beds now or during March ? This is a cold part 
of England, near Sheffield, but the garden is sheltered, and 
the greenhouse is a small lean-to one, facing south. I 
want something to make the garden look bright in summer 
and early autumn. What would also be best to raise in 
greenhouse for transplanting ?—M. L. P. 

3430. — Rose Gloire de Dijon in a window.— 

I have just bought a (lloire de Dijon Rose, in a 12-inch pot, 
with two shoots on it about 4 feet and 5 feet long respec¬ 
tively. Having only a bath-room window available facing 
south-east, I should be very much obliged if anyone would 
kindly give me a few hints as to its pruning und general 
culture? I may say the plant is trained in a circular 
fashion, supported by sticks, and stands about 4 inches 
from the glass of the window.— Nipiirtom. 

3431. — Out flowers.— Some friends have asked me 
to supply them with weekly boxes of cut flowers during 
the year. Will someone kindly tell me what annuals 
would be the most effective for that purpose and would give 
me the best succession of flowers and travel well ? Also 
what Grasses and foliage 1 could grow for mixing with 
them? I should be glad to know, too, what plants I 
could grow in a cool greenhouse which would give me 
flowers during the winter for the purpose ?— Hollvcrokt. 

3432. — Varieties of Potatoes —Will someone 
please to state if the following varieties of Potatoes are 
good, and which are early and which late, also when 1 
should plant them—viz., Jackson’s Favourite, Windsor 
Castle, Satisfaction, Vicar of Laleham, White Elephant, 
and Sutton's Seedling? They are large prize Potatoes 
ftought from a oountrv village show. Should I cut or 
plant whole ? My garden is about 10 miles from Man¬ 
chester, in a pure atmosphere and with a good loamy 
soil.—F. A. B. 

3433. —An old Asparagus-bed—Will someone 
kindly advise me whai to do with an Asparagus-bed about 
20 years old ? The last two years the roots seem to be 
almost on the surface, although, with constant manuring, 
the bed is more like a bank. The Asparagus shoots are no 
bigger than straws. The bed has stable-manure every 
year, and Seaweed about once in four. Soil light, faces 
south, half-mile from sea. Would it be any use to thin and 
replant; if so, when ?— West Cornwall. 

3434. —Seedling Anemones.—I have a quantity of 
Seedling Anemones, sown eighteen months ago, wuioh 
flowered splendidly last year about May. I was obliged 
for want of space to put them in a corner of the kitchen 
garden, but have now a border to spare in the flower garden, 
and was thinking of moving the Anemones at once to the 
same. Would this be right, and would they flower this 
spring? Also, ought I to save seed from them and throw 
away the old roots, or leave them where they are ?—K. M. L. 

3435— Standard and dwarf fruit-trees. —I 

should be glad if someone would give me his opinion as to 
the merits of dwarf and standard fruit-trees from the 
point of view of profit ? Opinions on this matter seem so 
strangely different that I should value an answer. Dwarfs, 
it seems to me, even though several occupy the space of u 
standard, cannot well bear as large a crop as do standards, 
though, I suppose, the fruit of the latter are inferior in 
quality. Would the Paradise-stock suit the rioh soil of 
Worcestershire?—A. G. 

3436. —Home-saved seeds.—I should like to know’ 
whether seeds of various hardy and half-hardy annuals 
which I have saved in my own garden last autumn may be 
planted with success, the plants having been healthy and 
reared in the ordinary way ? I may say that the seeds have 
been stored in brown-paper bags, some of them on the 
stalks or in the jnxIs, os gathered. May I expeot as good, 
or almost as good, a result from them as from those 
bought from a seedsman ? I have some seeds of miniature 
Nasturtiums which 1 am anxious to be able to use.— Viva. 

3437. — Getting rid of earwigs.— I shall be 

greatly obliged to anybody who can tell me how to get rid 
of earwigs? My garden is infested with them,and a great 
many of my flowers are destroyed every year. My garden 
is large and open, and slopes to the south, and was laid 
out only a few’ years ago ; but it is a part of a verv old gar¬ 
den, and on one side there is a high old brick wall, covered 
with fruit-trees. It has been suggested to me that this 
w’all is the cause of the earwigs troubling me so much. If 
anything can be done to get rid of them, 1 shall be thankful 
to hear of it ?—M. F. C. 

3438. — Tree and border Carnations — I have 
wintered some Tree and border Carnation-layers in a cold 
frame, among them being Alfcgatiere, Germania, 
and Reynolds Hole. Some are in 48-sized pots, others 
in (JO’s, and all appear strong and healthy. I wish to 
flower some of them in pots in a small, unheated span- 
roof greenhouse. Should I repot both v arieties now, and 
would a 7-inch uot be suitable size for placing each plant 
singly into? When repotted should tney be returned to 


cold frame, and if so, when should they be transferred to 

J ’reenhouse? Situation very bleak, and exposed to wind 
rom all quarters.— Milks. 

3439.- Hyacinths in pots, dec.— Will someone 
kindly give me some advice as to Hyacinths in pots? I 
potted some (not Roman) in the autumn, and left them to 
make roots for about eight weeks. For the last two 
months or more they have been close to a south window. 
What I want to know is, how can I induce the flower to 
rise with the growth of the leaves, some of which are 
more than three times as high as the flower? Does it 
require manure-water or heat ? There are fine large 
flowers, yet they seem (to want pushing up. Would 
it lie any use to use a hot-water plate, as before ad\ ised 
in Gardening for other things?— Kit. 

3440.— Carnation maggot.— What is the name, 
nature, and habits of this pest? How and when most 
successfully to combat and exterminate the enemy? Is it 
bred in or through the use of manures ? If so, will not the 
judicious use of artificial manures, mostly chemical, pre¬ 
vent it? Is there any liquid insecticide powerful enough 
to destroy the maggot without destroying the plant if 
syringed with it? If the ground is soaked with it, will it 
prevent or injure the growth of the plants ? A maggot 
very similar (to the eye of an uninitiated entomologist) is 
seen in partially decomposed leaf-mould. If, as it appears 
but too likely, these and other similar pests are to be found 
in the soil, how is one to deal with it when the plants are 
are all out since last October? What will be the most 
effective method when the beds are empty ? It i9 not the 
nematoid worm found in gouty plants, nor in the fungoid 
growths found on the leaves of those having spot.— 
Diantitvs. 


To the, following queries briej editorial replies 
are given; but readers are invited to give further 
answers should they be able to offer additional 
advice on the various subjects. 

3441. — Seeds of alpines (Dianthus alpinus).— You 
can hardly do better than try Mr. W. Thompson, of 
Ipswich, and see also the catalogues of any of the great 
English or foreign seedsmen that come in your way. You 
may then here and there get a good thing. 

3442. —Pitcairnia violacea (?) (Gertrude, Pine 
Villa).—' This is probably the name of tne plant in ques¬ 
tion, but I cannot say for a surety ; but it certainly belongs 
to the Brotneliaces, and is not a member of the Orchid 
family, and I am sorry to tell you also that it is of no money 
value.—J. J. 

3443. — Orchids at rest (T. S.y— This gentleman 
says he has sixteen Orchid-plants now at rest, and he ne\er 
has had the care of any before, and he asks for advice how 
to treat them? This I shall be very happy to give, but he 
must first tell me what their names are before I can offer 
any advice.—M. B. 

3444. —Setaria species (A. Boyd).— This probably 
was the name used by your informant, and not Setonia ; 
but it is no species of Setaria. I scarcely recognise the 
plant, but yet I think it is possible I may. If you will send 
me one or two of the lower leaves I will save the specimen 
you have sent until then.—J. J. 

3445. — Seeds for naming (J. W. S. S.). —I should 
imagine the seeds belonged to some member of the natural 
order Bignoniaceas, but I cannot tell what. Sow them at 
once in t>ottom-heat, and when the plants flower send 
blossoms, and I then may be able to give you the name, 
cannot answer your query.—J. J. 

344(3.— Cattleya Skinneri (West Ileath).— The 
plinta appear to have suffered from drip, or from too great 
an amount of water upon the bulbs in Borne shape or form. 
Perhaps they have been syringed, or, at any rate, they 
have got wetted when they ought to have been dry. It is 
a great pity to see such nice bulbs, with sheaths on them, 
too, utterly ruined. —M. B. 

3447. —Ventilating Orchid-houses (Novice).— 
The Mexican and the East Indian house will both require 
air at the top and at the bottom also to keep the atmosphere 
in perfect order. The best method of doing this is by having 
Toope’s patent system fitted to your houses, by which 
means no draught is occasioned (which is a thing to lie 
strictly avoided), but the air is being constantly changed, 
and consequently it is always sweet and good. I do not 
understand why*growers, in towns especially, have not all 
adoped this system.—M. B. 

3448. — Notylla albida (T. Watson).— The specimen 
sent is not an Angrecum—coming as it does from Central 
America would at once dispel any thoughts of this sort— 
but it is the plant named here. It was first flowered by 
the Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, some twenty years ago, 
but it was known many years before. It is not a genus 
which contains any species of either great beauty or 
interest; in fact, the whole of them appear to me to be 
more fitted for a botanic garden than for an amateur's 
select collection of Orchids.—M. B. 

3449. — Ionopsls paniculata (J. Sibray).— I cannot 
assist youabout this plant, which isevidently flowering itself 
to death, having been laden with blossoms for the last three 
months. About double that time is nearly as long as you 
have had it, I suppose, for that is about the time which 
people keep this plant generally, allowing it to flower itself 


to death in six months, and the flowers are so truly beautiful 
that there is some excuse for this. 1 think if you had pre¬ 
vented the plant from flowering this time and grown it on 
for another season you would have done better. Cut off all 
the spikes, and keep the plant in a good moist atmosphere. 
—M. B. 

3450.— Double White Chinese Primula in 
a window (C. J. C’J.—This plant is not very suitable 
tor continued residence in a warm room. It should not 
have been disturbed at the roots in the autumn ; spring is 
the proper time for propagating it, when cuttings are 
taken ; but it requires good accommodation and an 
experienced propagator to succeed with them. The only 
way to treat this Double Primula so as to get a fair amoun t 
of success with it when grown in the dwelling-house is to 
keep it in an apartment where fires are only occasionally 
lighted. April is a good month for repotting, but plant«» 
cut up in the autumn would not need potting again then, 
lxxun, leaf-mould, and peat in equal proportions form a 
good compost. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

»** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which, 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illus- 
tratkd, 37, Southampton-street , Strand, London, W.C. 

Names Of plants.— R.R.J.—We cannot determine ; 

send it again in flower.- Taylor.— 1, Cypripedium bar- 

batum Wamerianum ; 2, Dendrobium nubile ; 3, Anthu- 

rium Scherzerianuin.- J. Gubbins.—l, Vanda Amesiana ; 

2, Dendrobium Findlayanum; 3, Oncidiutn Cavendishi- 
onum ; 4, Odonto^lossum pulchellum majus, fine variety ; 
5, Lycaste aroinatica ; 0, Ly caste Measuresionum. 

Naming fruit- —Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit must bear in mind that several specimen* 
Of different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We can only under¬ 
take to name four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. Unpaid parcels will be 
refused. Any communication respecting plants or fruits 
should always accompany the parcel, which should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardknino Illustrated, 37, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Names of fruit.— Jumbo.— Apple Blenheim Orange ; 
fine specimens, but badly kept. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that wr 
do not answer uueries by post, and that we cannot under¬ 
take to forward Utters to correspondents, or insert queries 
that do not contain the name and address of sender. 

An Amateur. —What Pelargoniums do you wish to cul¬ 
tivate—the Zonals or large-flowered ones ? Please state. 

and then we can advise you.- W. H. C.— Apply to 

Messrs. J. Birkenhead & Sons, Sale, near Manchester*.- 

Young Gardener, Devon.— “Art of Grafting,” Baltet. 

Crosby lx>ckwood & Co., London.- A Beginner. —Use 

the best 21-oz. glass for the greenhouse. It can be obtained 

from one of the dealers who advertise it in Gardening.- 

Cottager. —The heat produced from a hot manure-bed with 

a frame on it is certainly artificial heat.- Smith.— 

Please send specimens of the grub.- R. H\ W. W. — 

When were the Hyacinth bulbs potted, and what has been 

their treatment? Not a word is stated os to this.- 

Neate. —How do you treat the plants ? We cannot help 

you without you give particulars.- H. D. if.—Flowers 

of a good but not remarkable strain of Chinese Primulas. 

- M .—The Violet-leaves sent have evidently been badly 

affected with red-spider. The plants, perhaps, have suf¬ 
fered from drought. How have they been treated ?- 

W R. T.— The Carnation flowers sent have, we should say, 

evidently been dyed.- Mushroom. —“ Mushroom Culture 

for Profit,” published at 171, Fleet-street, London. E.C.- 

J. Wilmot.— Shaw’s “ London Market-gardens” is a good 
work in its way, but for any special details of culture send 

queries to Gardening. - M.B. R .—Plant Strawberries from 

a good fruitful stock, and if well treated there should be no 

fear of the result.- Miss Owen.— The Agapanthus (Blue 

African Lily) should not be planted out-of-doors, but in a 

large pot or tub as directed.- Ilchester. —Apply to a 

bird fancier.-IF. II. Hodykinson.—U you have back 

numbers of Gardening you will find plenty of information 
about making a propagator. There are good ones now 
advertised for sale. 


Catalogue received.. —Vegetable and Flouer and 
Farm Seeds, Potatoes, dc. Mr. J. E. Barnes, 9, Exchange- 

street, Norwich.- Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, 

Trees and Shrubs, dc. Mr. Timothy Hopkins, Sherwood 
Hall Nurseries, Menlo-park, California.- Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Hardy Perennials, and other pUints. Mr. R. C. 

Notcutt, Broughton-road Nursery, Ipswich. - Seed 

Potatoes. Mr. John Watkins, Pomona Farm, Withington, 
near Hereford. 


3451.— Treatment of a Rabbit.— Would “Doult- 
ing” kindly state the proper treatment for a Dutch Doe 
Rabbit with a white discharge from the eye, and eyelids 
inflamed and red ? Diet: Gats, Swedes, Carrots, Parsnips, 
Cabbage occasionally, dry crusts, and boiled Potato paring9 
dusted with Barley meal.—G. F. J. 
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